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Pa^  S.  /br  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  rMd  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jones. 

I'age  81.  To  our  statement  in  the  account  of  New 
Loudon  Bridge,  that  its  smallest  arches  exceed 
the  largest  <n  any  other  stone  bridce  in  the 
worid.  the  words  **  of  the  same  form/'  should 
have  been  added.  The  new  bridge  recently 
erecteil  over  the  Dee.  at  Chester,  and  one  f>r  two 
more,  exceed  the  span  of  the  Urgest  arch  of  Lon  - 
don  Bridge,  but  arc  of  a  different  form.  To  cor- 
respondents  who  have  questionod  the  accuracy 
of  some  dates  in  tills  article,  we  have  to  reply, 
that  the  date  assigned  in  it  to  the  opening  of 
Westminster  Bridge  to  perfectly  correct :  that 
given  to  the  toying  the  first  stone  of  the  South- 
wark  Bridn  £b  a  typoffra»hical  errm,  as  tlie 
eutttext  of  tlie  phrase  will  aoow. 


ERRATA, 

Page  104.  tn  the  account  of  the  Middlesex  Lima* 
tic  Asylum,  after  the  statement  that  It  was 
built  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sibley,  add. 
"principally  fhMU  the  plans  of  Mr.  William 
Alderson,  whose  designs,  were  selected  from 
fifty-three  others,  by  the  Committee  of  Magis- 
trates, and  rewardold  with  the  first  premitun  of 
9001." 

Page  117.  for  Bishop  Home,  read  altered  by  Btohop 
Home  from  George  Heibert. 

Page  169,  col.  9.  twelve  lines  from  the  bottom,  ybr 
fiuned,  rmd  flivoured. 

Page  170.  The  ••  Cockflghter's  Gariand."  We  are 
requested  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  now  Uving,  that 
the  circumstanoo  on  which  Cowper  founded 


thto poem. to  not oolyexaggorafted.bnt m  several 
reqiecto  ftUslAed.  The  cock  was  thrown  u|ion 
the  fire,  but  ImmedUtely  flew  off  unhurt ;  and 
so  fSsr  fkom  Mr.  Ardesoif  dying  In  the  way 
described,  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards, and  fluently  expressed  to  our  inform- 
ant  and  others,  his  bitter  resret  for  the  cruel 
deed.  The  artictowas.  as  sisted.  copied  Into 
the  StUmrtkuf  Maganne  from  the  Voice  of 
HnmamUy,  and  ttie  conductors  of  that  work  win 
DO  doubt  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  thto  contradiction  of  pmiing 
the  trath  mion  reeofd. 
Page  931.  Last  line  of  seccmd  oolnma,  ibr  Buhon 
Hall,  rsad  Btohop  Uotmw 
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may   eerie,    indnlfre    ourselves   with    ;  * 

sweetly  the  poets  of  England  used  to  si:  ir 

sweetly  siime  of  them  yet  liie  to  sing.  >r 

another  we  hope  to  be  popular  in   th  ;, 

which  comes  out  on  the  Saturday,  wb«  q 

have  a  pause  Irom  labor.     We  are  not  f  g 

with  the  family  talk,  or  the  friendly  wal  « 

with  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  e 

Bible — and  we  trust  every  one  of  our  readers  has 
one.  All  these  good  things  may  be  done  and  served, 
and  yet  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  perusing 
these  few  pageo  ;  the  reader  shall  never  find  in  any 
one  of  them  a  line  which  shall  be  contrary  in  its  ten- 
dency to  the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of  any 
member  of  his  family. 

Ihus  much  to  explain  the  character  and  object  of 
this  Magazine !  We  hope  to  give  good  proofe  that 
our  intentions  are  as  honest  as  o>ir  Means  Of  perform- 
ance are  great,  and  we  trust  that  after  a  fair  trial  bur 
readers  will  not  think,  our  wood-cuts  ot  onr  engrav- 
ings the  best  part  of  our  work.  For  the  present  we 
say  Farewell! — and  pnt  an  end  td  tliis' somewhat 
leng^y  introductioQ.  •  ■      ■ 


ON  THE  RIpHT  USp  pf  |fIjiqWLEPfi?. 
Knowledgk  is  power.  Ihis  saying,  which  has  been 
so  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  will  no  doubt  be  exemplified,  in  a  stiH  more 
remarkable  manner,  by  the  changes  which  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years  will  produce  in  die  state  of  so- 
ciety. Whether  these '  changes  will  he  for  good  or 
evil,  must  obviously  depend  upop  the  kiiid  of  know- 
ledge wbicb  will  be  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the 
community,  and  the  direction  which  shall  lie  given  to 
it,  in  its  application  to  the  great  ptirposes  of  life. 
If  it  he  true  that  knowledge  is  powtr,  this  necessa- 
rily follows  :  for  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  may  be 
for  good  or  evil.  It  is  a  giant's'  strength,  which  It  is 
vxcellent  to  have,  if  it  be  used  for  the  ends  of  virtue 
and  happiness  ;  but  which  may  be  emjJoyed  to  the 
purposes  of  a  tyrannous  malice. 

tt  is  impossible  that  the  cultivation  of  our  natural 
faculties,  even  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  advancement, 
can  be  in  itself  wrong :  for  it  is  plain,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  tliat  they  are  given  us'  in 
be  improved  j  and  their  improvement,  when  it  is 
really  improvement,  may  be  made  equally  conducive 
to  our  comfort  and  happiness,  as  inhabitants  of  this 
material  world,  and  to  our  prepanktion  for  a  spiritual 
state  of  being.  If  we  are  %6  enter  hereafter  into  such 
a  state,  it  is  so  pldtit  that  no  reasoning  can  make'it 
pliuner,  that  to  prepare  for  it  is  the  mam  business  of 
OUT  existence  heftj'  atad  therefore,  snch  a  cultivation 
or  employment  of  our  faculties  as  thi^arts  and  im- 
pedes. Instead  of  seconding  and  advancing  the  work 
of  preparation,  doe's  not  deserve  the  name  of  improve- 
ment. Whereas  ribthhig'can  be  moreworthy  of  man, 
as  a  thinking  and' moral  creature,  destined  U>  advance 
through  successive  steps  io'a  higher  an(^  purer  order 
of  being,  tlian  flje  diligent'  e)fero(se  and  quickening  of 
his  mind,  and '  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge, 
«ith  reference  and' in  subordination  to  the  chief  puf- 
l)ose  of  his  existence'. 

We  hold  therefore,  that  knowledge  is  really  valuable, 
when  it  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  8ervicea1>le  to 
the  ends  of  virtue ;  when  it  is  'sanctified  in  its  posses- 
sion, and  guided  in  its  application,  by  religious  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  "  Seeing,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that 
knowledge  is  of  the  number  of  those  things  which 
are  to  be  accepted  of  with  caution  and  distinction, 
being  now  to  open  a  fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  where  the  issues  and  streams  thereof  will 


take  and  fall ;  I  thoi)glit  it  good  and  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  mojie  a  stroug'and  sound  head,  or 
bank,  tb  rule  and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters  ;  by 
setting  down  this  [losition,  or  firmament,  namely, 
X'hal  M  knowledge  is  to  be  HnUted  by  Religion,  and  to  be 
referred  to  u»e  and  action."  This  is  a  very  natural  and 
sbiking  ^mihtude.  Religion  is  the  strong  mound 
and  embankment,  which  confines  the  stream  of  hu- 
man knowledge  within  its  proper  channel,  and  guides 
it^ong  its  intended  course  j  so  as  to  fertilize  and 
beautify  the  country  which  it  would  otherwise  inun- 
date and  lay  waste. 

With  this  guard,  or  firmament,  as  Bacon  terms  it, 
^  may  admit,  that  knowledge  Is  not  only  power,  but 
also  virtue  and  happiness ;  a  help,  that  is  to  say,  to 
virtue,  and  an  instmment  of  happiness,  as  far  as  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pursuits  or  acquire- 
ments of  OUT  present  imperfect  state.  Knowledge, 
for  instance,  was  a  source  6f  happiness  to  Newton  and 
to  Locke,  fair  more  abundant  than  pleasure  or  ambi- 
tion )  and  it  was  auxiliary  to  virtue,  because  it  with- 
drew their  attention  from  objects  of  sensual  enjoy- 
Aent.  But  then  Newton  and  Locke  were  Christians, 
and' referred  tbeir  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  as 
wcH  as  the  results  of  those  powers,  to  the  iirst 
lurce  of  LigVit  and  Truth,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
their' own  insufficiency,  and  of  the  limits  which  are 
set  to  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.  Newton, 
the  most  original  and  patient  and  sagacious  of  in- 
quirers into  natural  and  mathetnktical  truth,  spoke 
of  himstlf,  with  reference  to  the  ScCrets  of  God's 
nature  and  designs,  as  a' child  playing  with  pebbles 
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We  have  said,  that  in  the  case  of  these  eminent 
philosophers,  knowledge  was  not  only  power,  but 
virtue  and  happiness,  1>ecause  they  wcre'Christians. 
With  'Voltaire,  and  Hiimc,  and  '  Gib'bon,  it  was 
power;  but  it  was'tiot  hk])piness,  nor  virtue;  because 
it  was  not  sanctified  'nor  li'rccted  by  Christian  belief 
and  principle.  For  surely  that  is  not  happiness,  nor 
the  fiourci  of  happiness,  whith'  is  ho  preservative 
against  the  iiiost  miserable  ambition,  the  inost  rest- 
less uneasiness  under  the' world's  opinion,  and  the 
most  disquieting  views  of  futurity.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing argument]  it  is  of  a  very  plaiii  and  practical 
kind.  If  our  religion  he  triie.'no  kind  of  knowledge 
can  be  really  beneficial  vWii'ch  causes  us  to  neglect 
the  study  of  God's  *ord,  'or  fti  nndcrvaluo  and  disre- 
gard his  laws.  On  the 'otjiei'  haii'd,  there  is  no  kind 
of 'knowledge,  deserving  of  tfii  "natne,  with  which 
religion' interfere's,  either  iii  its  acijiiisition  or  right 
employment.  Oh  flie  contrary,  religi'on  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  mind  in  that  tranquil  and  contented  state 
which  is  necessarj^  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  every 
branch^of ' useful  knowledge;  it  tcafhes  us  to  set  n 
rigfil  valiie  upon  it  when  acquired,  and  to  emjjloy  it 
to  the'  benefit  ojf '  mankind.  Moreover,  it  has  an  ob- 
vioii^  tcnaency  to  secure  to  ns'  even  tlie  present  and 
tempoi^  rewards  of  knowledge  :  for  who,  that  13 
looking  out  for  ah  able'  instructor  for  his  children,  a 
trusty  steward  for  his  estate,  or  a  skilful  workman  to 
be  employed  about  hfs  premises,  would  not  rather 
have  a' religious  man,  upon  whose  principles  he  could 
rely,  than  an '  unbeliever,  a  scoffer,  and  a  drunkard  ? 
So  t)iat  religion,  which  caimot  in  any  case  impede 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  nor  interfere  with  its 
right  application,  enhances  the  value  of  it  to  its 
possessor,  with  respect'both  to  the  inward  compla- 
cency  which  it  affords  him,  and  the  present  recom- 
pense to  which  it  leads. 

■  'While  laying  up  iii  liie  storehouse  of  his  memory 
the  materials  of  useful  knowledge,  wliieli  it  will  bfc 
our  object  to  provide  for  him,  let  our  reader  bear  iu 
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mind,  that  there  is  something  to  be  known  above  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  unassisted  human  inquiry — some- 
thing which  transcends  the  highest  flight  of  human 
intellect^  and  is  of  greater  importance  than  its  most 
subhme  discoveries  -,  and  that  is^  the  knowledge  of 
God^  of  His  attributes,  His  purposes^  and  His  laws  -, 
m  knowledge^  for  which  man  must  be  indebted  to  God 
himself^  who  has  revealed  it  to  him  in  His  written 
Word.  To  this  source  and  treasury  of  truth  let  him 
continually  recur,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  intel- 
lectual pride  by  the  view  of  his  own  sinfulness  and 
weakness ;  and  of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  too 
fixed  and  exclusive  a  contemplation  of  secondary 
causes,  to  the  First  Great  Cause  of  all  things.  Let 
him  accustom  himself  to  trace  the  Creator  in  His 
creatures,  to  rise  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God, 
and  to  find,  in  the  daily  accumulating  stores  of  know- 
ledge, not  only  the  means  of  worldly  advancement, 
nor  merely  a  resource  for  his  hours  of  leisure  or  re- 
tirement, but  fresh  materials  of  humility  and  thank- 
fulness. To  a  mind  so  disciplined,  the  pmrsuit  of 
information  will  be  at  onte  delightful  and  profitable; 
and  knowledge  will  be  power,  in  the  high^  and  no- 
blest sense  of  the  words, — ^itte  power  of  being  and 
doing  good. 


ON  THE  STUtit  0¥  NAttRAL  lIlstoRt. 

It  is  ratheih  a  subject  df  Stittitlse  that,  in  our  gfelieral 
associations,  and  mixed  societies,  lli  times  So  hf^lily 
enlightened  as  the  present,  wlieii  thdiif  ariclefli  pre- 
judices ar^  gradtially  flittifi^  away,  as  rcasoh  fthd 
science  dawn  on  mankind,  we  shduld  m^et  iinth  so 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  take  the  least  interest  in.  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or  if  the  subject  obtain  a  moment's  conside|*a- 
tion,  it  has  no  abiding-place  id  tn^  l^ind,  being  dis- 
missed as  the  fitting  employ  of  children  and  inferior 
capacities.     But  the  natural  historiali  is  required  to 
attend  to  something  more  than  the  vagaries  of  butter- 
flies, and  the  spinnings  of  caterpillars.     His  study, 
considered  apart  from  the  various  branches  of  science 
which  it  embraces,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  occu- 
pations that  can  employ  the  attention  of  reasoning 
beings.     And  perhaps  noile  of  the  amusement^  of 
human  life  are  more  satisfactory  and  dignified  than 
the  investigation  and  survey  of  the  workings, and  ways 
of  Providence  in  this  created  world  of  wonders,  filled 
with  his  never- absent  power.    It  occupies  and  elevates 
the  mind,  is  inexhaustible  in  supply,  and,  while  it 
furnishes ,  meditation  for  the  doteet  of  the  studious, 
gives  to  the  reflections  of  the  moralizing  rambler,  ad- 
miration and  delight,  and  is  an  engaging  companion 
that  will  communicate  an  interest  to  every  rural  walk. 
We  need  not  live  with  the  humble  denizens  oi  the 
air,  the  tenants  of  the  woods  a^id  hedges^   or  the 
grasses  of  the  field ;  but  to  pass  them  by  in  utter  dis- 
regard, is  to  neglect  a  large  p<»iion  of  rational  plea- 
sure open  to  our  view,  whid^  may  edify  and  employ 
many  a  passing  hour,  and,  by  easy  steps,  will  often 
become  the  source  whence  flow  contemplations   of 
the  highest  order.     Youi^  minds  camiot,  I  should 
conceive,  be  too  strongly  iiniMressed  with  the  sim^de 
wonders  of  creation  by  which  they  are  surrounded : 
in  the  race  oi  life  they  m&y  be  passed  by,  the  busi- 
ness of  hfe  may  not  admit  attentioii  to  them,  or  the 
unceasing  cares    of  the  w(»>ld  may  smother  early 
attainments ;  but  they  can  never  be  ii^urious.     They 
will  give  a  bias  to  a  reasoniBg  mind,  and  tend  in  some 
after  thoughtful,   sobered  hour,   to  comfort  and  to 
soothe.   The  little  insights  th^t  we  have  obtained  into 
Nature's  works,  are  many  bf  them  the  offi^ring  of 
scienCifie  xtseordi;  «nd  partial  wd  uncertain  98  our 


labours  are,  yet  a  brief  gleam  will  occasionally  lighten 
the  darksome  path  of  the  humble  inquirer,  and  give 
him  a  momentary  glimpse  of  hidden  truths.  Let  not, 
then,  the  idle  and  the  ignorant  scoff  at  him  who  de- 
votes an  unemployed  hour — 

No  calling  left,  no  duty  broke, 

to  investigate  a  moss,  a  fungus,  a  beetle^  or  a  shell,  in 
"  ways  of  pleasantness  and  in  paths  Of  peace.*'  They 
are  al  the  formation  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  for  a 
wise  and  worthy  end,  and  may  lead  us  by  gentle  stops 
and  degrees  to  a  faint  notion  of  the  powers  of  infinite 
wisdom.  They  have  calmed  and  amused  some  of  us 
worms  and  reptiles,  and  possibly  bettered  iis  for  our 
change  to  a  new  and  more  perfbct  order  of  being.-^ 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist, 

TO  SOLITUDE. 

FROll  THE  RBT.  WitLIAU  Jdl<|[s8. 

TrtOTJ  ^OTld,  iumultuous  and  rude. 
Farewell ;  and  welcome  goUttide  I 
Here  straight  the  path  to  Heaven  lies  ^ 
Farewell,  thou  world  of  vanities  I 
Let  nations  and  let  princes  rage, 
H6r6  IbTty  themes  my  thoughts  engage ; 
The  slsies  with  hymns  angelic  ring ; 
"With  angels  let  ine  learn  to  sing  I 
Oh,  here  for  ever  may  I  dwell. 
Far  from  the  worl<l's  tumultuous  swell, 
Tin  Angels  lift  me  to  the  skies, 
And  bear  my  soul  to  Paradise. 
Oh,  let  me  here,  a  hermit  blest. 
Enjoy  tt  life  of  pt-ecious  rest  I 

ANSWER, 

PROlt  G.  H.  GLAiSB. 

A^AY  with  wishes  fond  and  wea&  t 
Why  faint  thy  heart,  and  pale  thy  eheek  ? 
Wilt  thou  the  noble  contest  shun* 
Where  virtue  is  by  labour  won  ? 
Wilt  thou,  Christ's  soldier,  dare  to  please 

?'hyself,  in  idle,  monkish  ease ! 
s  this  a  time  to  fold  the  hands 
And  shut  the  eyes,  when  hostile  bands 
Rush  to  the  fip^ nt :  their  banners  wave. 
And  challenge,  impiously  brave. 
With  bitter  taunts  and  haughty  boasta. 
The  armies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 
t*hrough  camps  thy  journey  to  the  skies. 
And  not  through  groves  and  grottoes,  lies. 
Lo  !  where  thy  Lord,  his  garments  dyed 
With  blood,  invites  theie  to  his  side  I 
Clothes  thee  with  armour  from  above. 
And  tells  thee,  with  a  look  of  love* 
Onie  short  but  desperate  conflict  o  er. 
The  prize  is  bliss  for  evei-more  ! 


I  HAVE  t&t  npoH  thie  shor^^  and  waited  fer  th^  gra- 
dual appro^Lch  bf  ihe  Bea,  and  have  seen  its  dancing 
waves  and  white  snrf,  and  admired  that  He  who  mea- 
sured it  with  His  hand  had  given  to  it  such  fife  and 
motion  j  and  t  have  lingered  tiU  its  gentle  waters 
grew  into  mighty  billows,  and  had  well  nigh  swept  me 
from  iny  firmest  footing.  So  have  I  sefen  a  heedless 
youth  gazing  with  a  too  curious  spirit  upon  the  sweet 
motions  and  gentle  approaches  of  an  inviting  pleasure, 
till  it  has  detained  his  eye  and  imprisoned  his  feet, 
and  swelled  upon  his  soul,  and  Swept  him  to  a  swift 
destruction. — Montagti's  Dedication, 


Hx  whose  heart  is  not  excited  upoil  the  spot  which 
a  martyr  has  sanctified  by  his  sufferings,  or  at  the 
grave  of  one  who  has  largely  benefited  mankind,  must 
be  more  inferior  to  the  multitude  in  his  moral,  than 
he  can  possibly  be  raised  above  them  in  his  intelkc- 

tual  nature, — Southey^ 

1—2 


tUB  SATURDAY  kAOA^Iiie. 


The  celebrated  temple  of  Jaggan^tha  is  sitaated 
the  district  of  CutUck,  on  the  aea-coast  of  Oriasa,  a 
province  under  the  British  Government  of  Bengal, 
inl^at.  19°  49*  N.,  and  Lon.  85"  54'  E.  The  nominal 
chiefshlp  of  the  country  in  which  the  temple  is  situ- 
ated, is  in  the  Rajah  of  Khoorda,  a  small  principa- 
lity, the  capital  of  which  stands  about  20  miles  S.W. 
of  Cuttack,  The  aspect  of  the  country  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  low,  covered  with  wood,  and  totally  flooded 
by  the  sea  at  spring-tides  j  and  into  this  stoneless  ex- 
panse of  swamp  and  forest  the  numerous  rivers  from 
the  interior  chscharge  their  waters  through  many 
channels,  as  in  the  coasts  of  Bengal  and  Egypt.  The 
district  has  only  three  towns,  deserving  to  be  so 
called,  one  of  which,  adjoining  the  temple,  is  called 
Pooree,  or  "  The  Town." 

Under  the  ancient  Hindoo  governments,  the  tem- 
tory  of  Cuttacfc  appears  to  have  been  divided  among 
petty  chiefs,  having  no  regular  head :  one  among 
them  was  the  Khoorda  Rajah,  the  hereditary  hi^- 
prieet  of  Jaggan&tha  and  keeper  of  his  wardrobe,  who 
probably  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the 

The  country  was  invaded  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Mahomedans,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas 
in  173S,  with  whom  it  remained  nntil  conquered  by 
the  English  in  1803.  Afterwards,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Malu^ttas,  a  settlement  was  made  with  the  tri- 
butary Rajahs,  some  of  whom,  however,  ^ough  pro- 
fessing submission,  tendered  no  tribute ;  among  these 
was  the  Khoorda  Rajah,  then  a  boy  of  1 8,  who  laid 
waste  ^e  adjoining  country  with  fire  and  sword.  A 
British  army  was  in  consequence  collected,  which  had 
to  conduct  its  operations  in  an  almost  impassable 
country,  and  amidst  difficulties  a^ravated  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  Rajah's  priestly  character.  At  length 
the  Rajah  voluntarily  surrendered  his  sacred  person, 
which  was  brought  into  camp,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  £stricts  came  forth  and  fell  down  be- 
fore him  in  humble  adoration.    On  hia  mrrender,  be 


View  of  lie  TempU  of  Jaggmdtha  at  Ortua. 


was  allowed  an  ample  pension,  and  was  eontihnciS 
chief  in  authority  over  the  temple  of  Jagganfitha. 

Every  Hindoo  temple  or  place  of  pilgrimage  has  its 
marvelloxis  legend  or  history,  describing  the  eircmn- 
stances  to  which  it  owes  its  supposed  holiness, — events- 
generally  dated  in  a  former  age  of  the  world.  The- 
legend  fnrther  pretends  to  contain  on  account  of  the- 
foundation  of  the  £rM  t«mple  or  shrine,  the  difierent 
visits  paid  to  it  by  their  idol-gods  and  heroes,  its  dis~ 
covery  and  renewal  in  the  present  age,  the  marvels- 
which  have  resulted  from  its  worship,  and  the  bene- 
factions made  to  it  by  modem  sovereigns.  The  last- 
part  of  the  story  is  generally  the  only  portion  of  these' 
lying  legends  which  contains  any  real  history. 

The  l^end  of  Jaggan&tha  states  that  an  ancient 
king  of  Ootkala,  the  Hindoo  name  of  Orissa,  pressed 
down  by  the  weight  of  his  sins,  addressed  himself  to 
Brahma,  the  idol-god  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his 
peculiar  divinity,  for  instnictioa  as  to  what  be  could 
do  that  would  obtain  for  him  happiness  in  a  futtu« 
state  of  existence.  Brahma,  says  the  story,  per- 
ceiving the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow  and  his  piety, 
directed  him  to  make  inquiry  after  a  certain  shrine 
built  by  his  ancestore,  which  formerly  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  was  made  of  massy  gold,  and  waa 
the  abode  of  Vishnu.  It  had  been  buried  by  the- 
sands  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  The  worshipper  wa» 
further  informed  that,  if  he  would  restore  the  worshi{> 
of  the  temple,  and  renew  the  offerings  which  were  for- 
merly made  there,  he  would  ensure  to  himself  a  dwell- 
ing of  happiness  after  bis  death,  and,  by  inducing  this 
pretended  god  again  to  take  up  his  abode  on  earth, 
would  procure  the  same  happiness  to  the  human  race. 
For  more  particular  information  of  the  spot  where  the 
temple  stood,  tbeking  was  referred  to  a  tortoise,  as  old 
as  the  world,  which  he  would  find  near  the  bill  N)l&, 

Delighted  with  the  wonderful  inteUigence,  the  kin^ 
set  out  to  find  his  informant ;  and,  on  i^)proaching  a 
ItGte  under  the  hill,  a  prodigious  tortotae  ^proache<t 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  sought  in  that  desert 
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spot.  The  king  having  informed  him  of  his  state  and 
the  ohject  of  hia  visit,  was  answered  bv  the  tortoise, 
tliat  he  well  remembered  the  spleodonr  of  the  ancient 
temple,  but  that  age  having  impaired  hie  mentory,  he 
could  not  distinctly  point  out  the  spot  where  it  had 
stood;  that  Viahnn  had  long  dwelt  there,  and  that 
other  gods  often  visited  the  spot  for  recreation  and 
amusement  J  bat  that,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
wont«d  sacrifices  and  offerings,  he  had  returned  to 
his  own  paradise.  The  tortoise,  however,  informed 
the  anxious  monarch,  that  on'  the  borders  of  another 
lake  he  would  find  an  immortal  raven,  with  feathers 
white  by  age,  and  that  from  him  he  would  attain 
complete  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 
The  king  lost  ao  time  in  proceeding  on  his  journey  j 
and  having  found  the  immortal  bird,  he  inquired  of 
him  every  particular  regarding  the  holy  shrine,  and 
its  founders.  The  raven,  deeply  versed  in  ancient 
history,  related  to  the  delighted  sovereign  the  deeds 
of  his  great  ancestors,  and  especially  the  piety  of  him 
who  obtained  the  favour  of  Vishnu's  residence  in  the 
temple,  which  he  had  constructed  for  him  of  gold 
lined  with  precious  stones :  he  added,  "  that  time, 
which  destroyed  all  things,  had  respected  this  magni- 
ficent edifice,  which  was  only  buried  about  ten  miles 
below  the  surface'  of  the  earth :  that  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  temple,  Vishnu,  anwilling  to  quit  the 
mountain,  his  fovourite  abode,  had  changed  himself 
jato  a  maigoaa  tree  (Malia  Azadirachta,  Lin.J  ;'  but 
tjie  holy  hermit,  Markandia,  perceiving  that  the  tree 
gave  no  shade,  breathed  upon  it,  and  reduced  part  of 
it  to  ashes ;  but  as  the  tree  was  necessarily  immortal, 
part  of  it  still  remained."  Having  communicated 
these  important  facts,  the  raven  set  out  with  the  king 
to  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  buried,  and,  remov* 
ji^  the  sand  with  bis  beak,  exhibited  to  his  royal  com 
panion  the  golden  shrine,  and  then  re-covered  it  as 
before. 

The  king  now  returned  to  Brahma  to  consult  on 
bis  future  proceedings,  in  order  to  awaken  in  tLe 
minds  of  the  people  the  devotion  which  he  thought 
tiiis  place  ought  ever  to  inspire.  The  god  advised 
him  to  build  a  new  temple  on  the  same  spot;  but  as 
the  present  age  was  so  bad,  it  would  not  be  safe  that 
the  material  employed  should  be  gold,  as  it  would  be 
stolen  piecemeal  by  the  visiters  j  he  might  therefore 
construct  it  of  brick.  The  name  by  which  the  god  to 
be  worshipped  was  to  be  known,  was  that  of  Sri  Jeo, 
or  the  Sacred  Spirit )  he  was  also  to  build  a  town  near 
the  temple :  and  Brahma  fmiher  informed  hia  wor- 
shipper, that  when  these  works  should  be  accom- 
plished, Vishnu  himself,  in  the  form  of  the  tnmk  ol 
the  partially-blasted  tree,  would  appear  on  the  sea- 
shore. "  liiis  tronk,"  said  the  god,  "  thou  wilt  con- 
vey with  pomp  to  the  new  temple.  The  carpenter  of 
the  gods,  Vishvakarma,  shall  himself  come  and  fashion 
it  into  the  image  of  Vishnu.  And  thou  wilt  place  by 
his  side  his  sister  Subaddra,  and  his  brother  Balarama; 
and  thou  wilt  cause  daily  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him, 
and  thus  ensure  to  thyself,  and  to  all  who  shall  follow 
thy  example,  entrance  into  the  paradise,  Vaikoonta. 
Since  Vishnu  will  not  be  able  to  consume  all  the  food 
which  will  be  prepared  for  him,  the  remnants  maybe 
eaten  by  men  for  their  purification,  and  the  remission 
of  their  sins.  Happy  they  who  may  attain  the  small- 
est particle !  To  give  thee  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  remnants,  if  by  accident  any  fragments  should 
fall  on  the  earth,  the  gods  would  scramble  for  them, 
even  though  doga  had  already  devoured  a  part ;  or 
should  an  outcast  draw  ^m  ibe  mouth  of  a  dog  rice 
then  devoted  to  Vishnu,  and  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Bramin,  so  great  is  the  efficacy  of  that  rice,  that  it 
vould  iostantljr  purify  him  from  sin.    The  very  sight 


of  the  temple  will  procure  to  those  who  visit  it  benefits 
incalculable.  To  receive  stripes  from  the  Bramins  ^• 
pointed  to  distribute  the  rice,  is  a  work  singularly  me- 
ritorious. Indra,  and  all  the  gods,  will  visit  the  city  j 
and  Vishnu,  who  will  reside  there  :  the  sand  which 
the  sea  sliall  deposit  on  the  side  facing  the  temple, 
shall  be  called  gold  dust;  whoever  shall  die  on  that 
sand,  shall  assuredly  go  to  the  paradise  of  Vishnn." 

The  monarch  without  delay  set  about  the  woric ; 
he  built  the  city,  and  erected  the  temple ;  and,  in  due 
time,  he  saw  the  promised  tree  arrive  on  the  shore. 
Having  paid  due  adoration  to  the  divine  block,  the 
king,  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  bore  the  future 
idol  in  triumph  to  the  city.  The  heavenly  carpenter 
delayed  not  to  arrive,  and  undertook  ^  task  of 
sculpture,  promising  to  complete  the  work  in  one 
night,  on  condition  that  he  was  not  interrupted,  and 
that  no  one  should  inspect  him ;  a  single  ^ance  of  the 
eye,  it  was  announced,  would  cause  him  immediately 
to  disE^pear  never  to  return. 

The  sculptor  of  wood  workii^  in  perfect  silence, 
the  king  suspected  that  he  had  broken  his  engage^ 
ment;  and,  to  assure  himself  on  the  p(»nt,  softly 
peeped  through  a  crevice  in  the  door,  and  saw  with 
delight  that  the  workman  was  diligently  performing 
his  task,  and  quickly  withdrew.  But  Vishvakaram 
had  perceived  him,  and  instantly  vanished,  leaving 
the  block  with  scarcely  the  rudest  approach  to  the 
intended  form.  The  king,  nevertheless,  considering 
the  imperfect  image  to  be  divine,  paid  homage,  and 
gave  to  it  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  absurd  story 
is  Etill  believed,  and  this  monstrous  image  continues 
in  the  same  form  to  this  day,  receiving  adoration 
under  the  title  of  Jagganiitha,  or  lord  of  the  world. 
[To  be  continued.] 


THE  ROCK  SAMPHIRE. 
Botanical  topography,  which  treats  of  the  stations 
as  well  as  of  the  habitations  of  vegetables,  is  a  sub- 
ject not  wholly  without  interest  and  value.  It  is  well 
known  that  very  different  plants  abound  in  different 
soib;  that  some  grow  on  land,  and  some  in  water; 
that  some  like  one,  and  some  another  situation.  For 
example,  to  take  plants  which  are  very  closely  alUed, 
the  licheris  are  dry  plants,  and  never  grow  under  water  j 
the/ttci  are  watery  plants,  and  never  grow  out  of  water : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  plants,  some 
of  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  living  boundaries  of  land 


and  sea:  thus,  the  Samphire  (Vrithmim  Maritmam^} 
never  grows  but  on  the  sea-shore,  and  yet  it  never 
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gro^  within  react  of  the  wacea,—  <hat  is  to  say,  it  is 
netet  so  near  aa  to  be  wholly  covered  by  the  witcrt. 


1 
reach  no  other  ear  than  that  of  God.  Wh^t  huititUl 
arm  could  give  assistance  in  such  a  situation  ?  even  if 
their  distresses  were  Itnown,  how  vain  were  the  help 
of  man !  The  circle  of  their  existence  here  Eeemed 
gradually  lessening  before  their  eyes ;  their  little  span 
of  earth  gradually  contracting  to  their  destruction : 
already  they  had  climbed  to  the  highest  points,  add 
ah^ady  tke  furious  waters  followed  them,  flinging 
over  their  devoted  heads  the  foremost  waves,  as 
heralds  of  their  speedily  approaching  dissolution.  At 
this  moment  OBe  of  these  wretched  men,  while  they 
were  debating  whether  they  should  not,  in  this  extre- 
mity of  ill,  throw  theinsdvcs  upon  the  inetcy  6f  the 
waves,  hoping  to  be  cast  upon  some  higher  ground, 
aa,  even  if  they  failed  to  reach  it,  a  sudden  Would  be 
better  than  a  lingering  death — in  this  dire  extremity, 
one  of  these  despairing  creatiires,  to  hold  himself 
more  firmly  to  the  rock,  grasped  a  weed,  which,  even 
wet  as  it  was,  he  well  knew,  as  the  lightning's  sudd(fn 
flash  afforded  a  momentary  glare,  was  not  a  fucus, 
but  a  root  of  Samphire;  and  he  recollected  that  this 
plant  never  grOwa  nnder  *ater.  This  then  became 
more  than  an  olive  branch  of  peace,  a  messenger  of 
mercy;  by  it  they  knew  that  He  who  alone  can  calm 
the  raging  of  the  seas,  at  whose  voice  alone  the  winds 
and  the  waves  are  still,  had  placed  his  landmark,  had 


planted  his  standard  here;  and  by  this  sign  they  were 
assured  tbit  He  hftd  said  to  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further."  Trust- 
ing, then,  to  the  prddlise  of  this  Ahgel  of  the  Earth, 
they  tehitdited  Hatlonary  ddrihg  the  remainder  of 
that  dreadfW;  but  iheil  tdnlpatativfely  tiappy  night ; 
and  in  the  tnornifag  they  were  aefen  froni  the  cliffs 
above,  daA  conveyed  in  iWSrty  to  the  shore. — Bkr- 
KfexT'S  Tntroilactbr}  Lebttn. 

Samphire,  or  St.  Peter't  Wtrti  ■mty  ptobBhly  derives  its 
English  name,  as  etymdc^iata  eonteno,  from  the  French 
name  '  Herhe  ae  St.  Pierre,'  and  hence,  if  such  ije  the 
case,  it  would  be  moi^  cdrrectlv  written,  according  to  Smith, 
Sampire,  or,  as  degenetated  from  Si.  Pierre,  gan-plre. 

The  botanical  name  Crithmuni  has  been  given  to  this 

iilant  ftom  the  resemUanoe  its  teeda  bear  to  grains  of  har- 
Bj,  the  erttfte  c€  the  Greeks. 


SINGULAR  PROI'ERTIES  OP  THE  FIGURE 

9. 

ituLTiPi,Y  9  by  itself,  )r  by  any  other  sin|;Ic  figure,  and 
the  tfro  flgurea  fbrlning  the  product  will,  m  each  case,  if 
added  together,  amount  to  9  :  tbr  example,  9  multiplied  bv 
9  ia  Sli  and  B  and  I  added  together  make  9 ;  ui  on  witn 
the  other  flgurea. 

The  flguKB  forming  the  amount  ot\234S678  3, 
added  together,  (viz.  49,)  will  also,  if  added  together 

The  amount  of  the  sflvetal  pioducta  or  multiples  of  9,  {9, 
IS,  27,  36,  4S,  94,  63,  H,  91,)  namely  405,  when  divided 
by  9,  gives  a  quotient  of  45,  and  the  flgutea  Ibmiing  either 
the  dividend  or  the  quotient,  added  together,  make  9. 

Multiply  any  row  of  fl^rea  either  by  9,  or  by  any  one  of 
the  products  of  9  multiphed  by  a  single  figure,  as  by  IS,  27, 
3G,  45,  54,  g3,  72,  or  Bl,  and  the  sum  oT  the  figures  of  the 
product  added  together  will  be  divisible  by  9. 

Multiply  the  9  digits  in  the  fbDowing  oMer,  I  2  3  4  5 
S  7  B  9,  by  9,  or  by  any  one  of  the  products  of  9  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  the  product  will  come  out  all  in 
one  figute,  pxcopt  the  place  of  tens,  which  will  be  a  0,  and 
that  figure  will  be  the  one  which,  multiplied  into  9,  sup- 
plies the  multiplier;  that  i a,  if  you  select  9  as  the  multi- 
filier,  the  product  will  be  (except  the  pkce  Of  tens)  all  ones ; 
fyon  select  18,  all  twos;  if  27,  all  threes,  and  so  on.  Omit 
the  B  In  the  multiphcand,  and  the  0  will  also  vanish  from 
the  product,  leaving  it  all  ones,  twos,  threes,  &c,  as  the  caa* 

There  i3  not  any  benefit  so  glorious  in  itself,  but  It 
may  yet  be  exteedlngly  »*eetened  and  Improved  by 
the  manner  6t  coOf^ring  H.  Tbt  virtue,  I  know, 
rests  in  the  intent ;  the  profit,  fn  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  mutter;  but  the  beauty  and  ornament  of 
an  obligaticm  UeS  hi  the  mdhner  of  it.- — StiNECA. 
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Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  business  ;  and  there  is 
no  method  without  punctuality.  Punctuality  pro- 
motes Ine  peace  and  good  temper  of  a  family.  The 
ijalmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  i»  another  ad- 
vant^e  of  punctuality. '  A  man  without  punctuality 
is  alv;ays  in  a  hurry  ;  he  has  no  time  to  speak  to  you, 
because  he  is  going  elsewhere  ;  and  when  he  gets  there, 
-he  is  toolate  tor  histusiness;  or  he  must  hurry  away 
to  another  before  he  can  finish  it.  Punctuality  gives 
weight  to  character.  "  Such  a  man  has  made  an  ap- 
pointment :  then  I  know  he  will  keep  it."  And  this 
begets  punctuality  in  those  with  whom  he  lives  ;  for, 
like  other  virtues,  it  propagates  itself.  Servants  and 
children  must  be  punctual,  where  the  master  of  the 
family  is  so.  Appointments  become  dehts.  If  I  have 
made  an  appointment  with  you,  I  owe  you  punc- 
tuality, and  I  have  no  right  to  throw  away  your  time, 
even  though  I  might  my  own.  To  be  punctual  is  to 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  for  who  likes  to  be  kept 
waiting  ?  Punctuality  is  the  best  of  economy  ;  for 
what  have  we  that  is  so  precious  as  time  >  Punctuality 
is  part  of  piety  towards  God  ;  for  of  what  gift  s ' 
we  be  called  to  give  so  strict  account  as  of  those  hours 
without  which  no  other  gift  can  be  exercised  at  all. 

Wisdom  doth  balance  hose  true  and 

false  pleasures  which  t  e  the  senses  ; 

and  rejecting  all  such  bj  alue  or  lasting 

refreshment,  doth  sclecl  r  bosum  those 

delights  that,  proving  in  i  to  smell  and 

taste  of  that  paradise  fi  spring.     Like 

the  wise  husbandman,  '.  rough  grain 

which  carries  in  its  he. . .  i  sustain  life, 

doth  trample  under  foot  the  gay  and  idle  flowers 
which  rtiany  times  destroy  it.^^— A.  M. 


conwdercd  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  productions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  A  more  correct  name  for  them,  how- 
ever, though  one  not  so  frequently  employed,  is  the 
English  style,  because  buildings  of  this  kind  were  first 
introduced  in  England,  and  no  other  country  can 
boast  finer  specimens  than  are  still  remaining  here. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  English  or  pointed 
arch,  the  circular  or  rounded  arch  was  in  use  ;  and  a 
few  very  beautiful  examples  of  t^is  kind  of  building 
still  remain  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
called  Saxoa  or  Norman,  from  its  having  prevail^'d 
during  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  in 
Engluid.  It  commenced  at  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons,  in  the  6th  century, 
and  continued  to  about  the  year  1 1 36,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen.  The  entrance  to  the  Temple  Church, 
London ;  the  Abbey  Gate,  Bristol ;  and  the  Clmrch 
of  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  are  in  this  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  doors  in  tliis  style  are  sometimes  quite 
plain,  and  sometimes  very  richly  carved. 


FAMILIAR  REMARKS  ON  ARCHITEprURE. 

Almost  every  body  occasionally  travels  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  amongst  the  many 
picturesque  objc<is  which  attract  the  attention,  hbne 
are  mor^  cons^cuons  than  the  chiuxftcs  and  ca^e- 
drols  in  the  viHages  or  cities  through  whidh  the  tra- 
veller passes  in  his  route.  Even  those  y/bo  are  pre- 
vented by  drcumstances  from  makihg'Ehese  e  scnrsioiis, 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  London,  or  in  a  cOuptry  town,  or 
in  a  remote  village,  have  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  residence  onb  or  more  of  those  venerable 
Etructnres,  which,  whether  considered  in  a  rdigioua  or 
scientific  point  of  vie*,  call  upon  ns  for  ottenQon  and 
admiration.  When  looking  at  any  particular  build- 
ing, it  natundly  occurs  to  us  to  inquire  how  long  It 
has  been  standing  on  the  spot  where  ve  now  see  it. 
If  any  one  be  at  hand  we  ask  the  question,  and  per- 
Iiaps  receive  a  satisfactory  answer,  thongh  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  ans^^  will  be  one  expressing  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Most  persons  would, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  possess  a  few  rules,  by  the  know- 
ledge of  which  they  might  themselves  be  able  to  guess, 
witliin  a  few  years,  the  age  of  the  building  they  were 
Burvcyihg ;  and  io  supply  these  is  the  tnt«i(ion  of  the 
following  remarks. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  old  English  chur<jtke9, 
generally,  have  pointed  arches  j  and  from  the  shape 
of  these  arches,  principally,  though  there  are  other 
lesser  distinctions,  the  age  of  the  building  fnay  be 
mast  accurately  learned,  as  they  have  varied  in  hei^t 
and  width  from  age  to  age.  Buildings  construded 
with  anhcs  of  this  description  are  U8ua}}y  colled 
Gothic,  a  name  given  to  them  originally  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  because  they  were  supposed' formerly  to  be 
the  lemains  of  t^ ardiitectand taste <^  the  Cofj&«,anil 


Between  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  that  td  Henry 
III.,  the  circular  arch  began  to  disappear ;  and  before 
the  death  of  the  latter  monarch,  gave  way  to  the 
pointed  arch.  At  first  the  two  arches  were  intermixed ; 
and  the  style  was  then  cdlcd,  semi—^r  half-Norman. 
Some  suppose  that  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced 
from  the  Saracens,  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  from  this  circumstance,  they  call  it  the 
Saracenic  arch  ;  hut  the  greater  number  of  persons 
imagiiie  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  crossing 
of  several  rounded  arches  with  each  other.  That  this 
will  produce  pointed  arches  of  different  widths  and 
heights,  according  to  the  points  where  they  cross  each 
other,  may  easily  be  shown  by  placing  two  hoops  or 
rings  across  each  other,  allowing  one  point  of  tlie 
hoops  or  rings  to  rest  upon  a  0oor  or  table.  Tlie 
crossings  of  the  boughs  of  trees  in  on  avenue,  also 
afford  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  In  the 
Temple  Church,  the  two  arches  may  be  found  united, 
and  other  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cross,  near  Wmchcster;  the  ruins  of  Buildwas  Abbey, 
Shropshire  ;  Fountains  Abbey,  Rievaulx  Abbey,  and 
Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 

When  the  circular  arch  totally  disappeared,  in  1220, 
the  Earfy  English  Sl^le  commenced.  The  windows  ot 
this  Btyle  were  at  first  very  narrow  in  comparison  with 
th«r  height :  they  were  called  lancet-shaped,  and  were 
considered  very  elegant:  two  or  three  were  frequently 
seen  together,  connected  by  dripstones.  In  a  short 
time, 'however,  the  windows  became  wider,  and  divi- 
sions and  ornaments  were  introduced.  Sometimes  the 
same  window  was  divided  into  several  lights,  and  fre- 
quently finished  at  the  top  by  a  light  in  the  form  of  a 
Ibzeiige,  circle,  trefoil,  or  other  ornament.  A  specimen 
of  this  style  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  church  of 
St,  Saviour's,  Southwark,  which  has  lately  been  thrown 
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bptii  to  view  by  the  improvements  connected  with  the 
erectionof  the  New  LoDdon  Bridge.  The  door  of  St. 
Mary's,  Lincoln,  is  also  in  this  style. 


at  Westminster)  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor} 
Wr«xham  Church,  DenbighBhire  ;  and  the  Chapel  on 
the  bridge  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  are  all  of  this 
character.  Many  small  country  churches  are  built 
in  this  style;  and,  their  size  not  admitting  of  much 
ornament,  they  are  distinguished  from  buildings  of  ft 
later  date,  by  mouldings  running  round  their  arches, 
and  generally  by  a  square  bead  over  the  blunt  pointed 
arch  of  the  door.  A  peculiar  ornament  of  this  style 
is  a  flower  of  four  leaves,  called,  from  the  family 
reigning  at  that  period,  the  Tudor  flower.  Below  is 
the  entrance  to  St.  Erasmus'  Chapel,  in  WesB 
Abbey. 


[S»r-w<iv  qf  a.  JTorjr'i.  Xfaofa.] 

About  the  year  1300,  the  architecture  became  more 
ornamental,  and  from  this  circumstance  received  the 
name  of  the  Decorated  Englieh  ati/le,  which  is  consi- 
dered the  most  beautiful  for  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
The  windows  of  this  style  are  very  easily  distinguished . 
they  are  lOi^  and  wide,  and  are  divided  into  several 
lights  by  mullions,  which  are  upright  or  perpendi- 
cular narrow  columns,  branching  out  at  the  top  into 
tracery  of  various  forms,  such  as  trefoils,  circles,  and 
other  figures.  York  Catliedral  affords  a  fine  specimen 
of  this  sort  of  architectui«,  and  there  is  a  beantiAil 
window  of  the  same  style  in  the  south  transept  of 
Chichester  Cathedral.  The  west  front  of  that  of  Ex- 
eter is  another  specimen,  and  the  door- way  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  is  in  this  style. 


IDmr-w^tfLineiilm  CliUidnil,] 

The  change  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Florid 
Perpendicular  Slyk  was  very  gradual.  Ornament  after 
ornament  was  added,  till  simphcity  disappeared  beneath 
the  extravagant  additions;  and  about  the  year  1380, 
the  architecture  became  so  overloaded  and  flowery, 
that  it  obtained  the  title  of  Florid.  This,  by  s 
persons,  is  called  the  Perpendicular  Style,  because  the 
lines  of  division  run  in  upright  or  perpendicular  Hues 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other 
style.  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  begun  ' 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  though  not  finished  till  some 
ttme  after;  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  Henry  VIL's  Chapel 


lEminact  (e  S.  Bramui'  Cfcipel,  ITalmimilBr.^ 

From  1380,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
architecture  became  less  pure  in  style,  though,  in  some 
cases  very  elaborate  in  its  ornaments.  An  intermix- 
tui«  of  styles  was  introduced,  and  hence  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Debated  style,  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture being  inferior  to  that  of  former  ages,  and 
yearly  becoming  less  worthy  of  admiration.  Italian 
architecture  was  mingled  with  the  different  orders  of 
English,  and  the  latter  were  almost  entirely  lost  sight 
of  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Of  what  is  called  the 
Debased  style  there  are  many  specimens  in  the  Col- 
leges both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in 
many  cooatry  Churches,  built  about  the  same  period. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics  by  which  a 
building  of  one  period  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  another,  even  by  a  very  casual  observer ;  but  in  a 
hasty  glance,  the  traveller  will  hardly,  perhaps,  have 
time  to  cast  his  eye  upon  more  than  one  particular 
part  of  the  structure.  The  arches  of  doors  and  win- 
dows are  prominent  objects,  and  are  readily  seized 
upon  by  the  eye. 
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BOTANICAL  DIVERSIONS. 


To  the  natural  historian  no  subject  is  more  interesting 
than  the  Btill  life  memoirs  of  the  vegetable  world.  He 
finds  no  retrospects  more  pleasing  than  those  which 
relate  to  woodland  scenes;  no  task  more  grateful 
than  a  contemplation  of  those  vast  '  inheritors  of  the 
earth,'  which  adomandbeautjfy  ourgroves  audlawns. 
Among  forest  annals,  do  tree  affords  so  many  fond, 
so  many  grand  memorials  as  the  oak ;  no  object 
is  more  sublime  than  this  stately  plant ;  and  yet,  as 
Pontey  truly  says,  '  even  our  mushrooms  are  tended 
with  a  nurse's  care,  while  the  oak,  the  pride  of  our 
woods,  the  chief  material  of  our  navy,  and  conse- 
quently the  bulwark  of  our  c6untry,  is  (too  often) 
left  to  thrive  or  rot  by  ehanct  unheeded,  if  not  for- 
gotten.' So  great,  indeed,  has  been  this  apathy,  so 
extraordinary  the  perverseness,  which  has  prevailed 
on  this  subject,  that  the  destruction  of  uur  forests  has 
actually  been  regarded  as  a  matter  for  exultation. 
In  one  of  the  returns  from  Suffolk  to  the  Commis- 
■ionere  of  hood  Revenue,  it  is  stated,  that '  timber  is 
decreased  in  the  woods  and  hedge-rows,  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;'  and  in  some  of  our  agricultural  reports,  oak 
is  disparagingly  mentioned  aa  'theiceet' of  the  country.' 
Happy  is  it  for  us  who  love  to  roam  in  woodland 
scenery,  that '  on  thousands  of  acres'  the  oak  baa  been 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  weed  of  the  country ;  for  it 
is  owing  principally  to  this,  that  many  Arogments  of 
our  ancient  woods  have  been  suffered  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  improvement.  The  reckless  system  of  ex- 
termination which  has  been  puraued  from  ^;e  to 
age  has  indeed  bo  grievously  thinned  our  forest  lands, 
t^t  of  many  celebrated  woods  scarcely  any  thing  but 
the  name  exists.  And  so  great  has  been  ^e  havoc 
Mig  our  largest  and  noblest  trees,  that 
VOL.L 


the  wood-wards  now  consider  oaks  of  three  feet  in 
diameter  as  first  rates,  and  regard  those  that  exceed 
four  feet  as  monsters  in  size.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  rage  for  destruction  ;  notwithstanding  the 
fearful  devastations  which  the  last  two  centuries  have 
witnessed,  few  civilized  countries  possess  so  many 
'  chieftain  wonder  trees'  as  our  own.  Perhaps  no 
landscapic  feature  is  more  missed  by  Englishmen 
abroad,  especially  when  travelling  through  France,  than 
those  noble  living  monuments  of  past  time,  which 
like  the  woody  patriarch  nere  engraved,  have  given 
beauty  to  the  land,  and  shelter  to  its  inhabitants  for 
many  generations.  This  may  probably  be  owing  to 
the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  which 
prevails  so  extensively  abroad,  and  which  leads  to  the 
condemnation  of  trees  for  firewood,  when  their  ca- 
vemed  trunks  no  longer  fear  the  axe  nor  dread  being 
converted  into  timber. 

But  Time  hastens  to  destroy  even  what  man  would 
spare ;  and  within  our  own  recollection,  and  the  life- 
time of  our  fathers,  many  of  the  most  aged  and  vene- 
rable trees,  such  as  the  Nannau,  the  Magdalen,  the 
Fairlop,  and  others,  have  fallen  beneath  his  scythe ; 
and  more  wait  but  the  'little  sickle  of  a  moment'  to 
cut  them  from  the  roll  of  things  that  are.  Of  some 
already  gone  we  have  preserved  memorial  sketches ; 
and  of  othen  that  are  going,  we  propose  transferring 
their  figures  to  our  pages  ;  and  we  likewise  design  to 
accompany  this  series  of  our  most  celebrated  trees 
with  short  historical  accounts,  anch  as  can  be  collected 
either  froni  written  documents  or  oral  traditions. 

This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which  there  ia  in  gene- 
ral much  obacnrity  attendant.  Seldom  until  extraor- 
dinary for  age  or  nze,  do  forest  trees  excite  particular 
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attention ;  and  how  nunut«  soever  may  be  the  notice 
of  their  decline,  decay,  and  death,  no  chronicles  are 
fonnd  of  their  early  Ufe.  Of  some,  however,  exten- 
sive memorials  can  be  framed,  but  of  these  hereafter. 
Little  is  known  of  the  Grkat  Salczy  Oak,  whose 
portrait  we  give  above. 

Major  Roolce  observes,  it  was  perhaps  the  inland 
situation  of  the  little  forest  nf  Salcej,  ten  miles  trom 
Northampton,  that  caused  some  of  its  majestic  oaks 
to  escape  the  axe,  until  age  had  secured  them  from 
the  claims  of  the  dock-yard  ;  and  of  these  the  Great 
Salcey  Oak  is  the  most  remarkable.  Its  circumference 
at  bottom,  where  there  are  no  projecting  spars,  is 
forty-six  feet  ten  inches ;  at  one  yard  from  the  ground, 
thirty-nine  feet  ten  inches  j  at  two  yards  high,  tbirty- 
five  feet  nine  inches }  and  at  three  yards,  thirty-five 
feet :  its  circumference  within  the  hollow  of  the  trunks 
near  the  ground,  is  twenty-nine  feet  j  at  one  yard 
from  the  bottom,  twenty-four  feet  seven  inches )  at 
two  yards  high,  eighteen  feet  six  inches  j  and  at  three 
yards  from  the  ground,  the  circumference  is  sixteen 
feet  two  inches.  M^or  Rooke  figures  this  Uvlng 
cavern  with  an  arched  entrance  on  either  side,  closed 
with  gates,  thus  forming  an  enclosure,  in  which  cattle 
might  be  penned ;  and  adds,  '  I''nnn  ttbservotiotis 
that  have  been  made  by  naturalists  on  the  longevity 
of  the  oak,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  fliia  tree  Is 
at  least  one  thousand  five  hund^  years  old.' 

Other  oaks  of  this  kind,  though  less  remarkable  for 
their  size,  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  known  as  '  Bull  Oaks'  from  these  anim^lii  taking 
shelter  within  them,  which  when  tbey  are  of  smiJler 
dimensions,  they  '  effect  not  by  going  in  And  turning 
round,  but  by  retreating  backwanis  into  the  cavity  tiS 
the  head  alone  projects  at  the  aperture.'  Mr.  South 
describes  dne  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture  and 
bearing  tbe  most  venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  which 
gives  B  name  compounded  of  itself  end  its  situatioD  to 
the  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz.  Oak-Uy  Farm ;  the 
hollow  of  tiiia  tree  was  long  the  favourite  retreat  of  a 
bull.  Twenty  people,  old  aa.A.  young,  have  crowded 
intt>  it  at  the  sanie  time.  A  calf  being  shut  up  there 
for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-year-old  heifer  con- 
stantly went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  sufficient  room 
within  the  trunk  for  milking  her.  It  is  supposed,  adds 
he,  to  be  near  a  thousand  years  old;  the  body  is 
nothing  but  a  shell,  covered  with  burly  protuberances ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hollow  hke  a  chimney. 
It  has  been  mutilated  of  all  its  limbs;  but  from  their 
stumps  arise  a  number  of  small  branches,  forming  a 
bushy  head,  so  remarkable  for  fertility,  tliat  in  years 
of  plenty  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acoma  in  a 
season.  It  measures  in  the  piiddle  round  the  burls 
twenty-nine  feet  three  inches,  and  is  therefore  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  noble  Salcey  Patriarch. 
Circumference  round  the  stumps  of  the  old  arms 
thirty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  in  the  smallest  part 
1>etween  two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground,  it  is 
twenty-six  feet  in  girth. 

In  the  Bath  Society's  papers  we  find  given  the 
dimensions  of  another  very  grand  Bull-oak,  in  Wedge- 
nock  park,  Warwickshire  j  which  measures  at  three 
feet  fimn  the  ground,  eleven  yards  one  foot  in  cir- 
cumference }  at  one  foot  above  the  ground,  thirteen 
yards  one  foot ;  six  feet  ^m  the  ground,  twdve  yards 
one  foot;  broadest  side,  seven  yards  five  inches ;  close 
to  the  g  nund,  eighteen  yards,  one  foot,  seven  inches; 
height  of  the  trunk,  only  about  four  yards  one  foot. 
TTie  inside  quite  decayed ;  and  when  the  writer  saw 
it,  a  cow  and  a  sheep  had  sheltered  themselves  within 
it.     The  head  was  very  round  and  flourishing. 

Martyn  mentions  Fisher's  oak,  about  seventeen 
miles  finnn  I^ondon,  as  a  tree  of  enormous  bulk,  the 


trunk  alone  remaining  of  above  four  fothoms  in  coih- 
pasB.     When  King  James  made  a  progress  that  way, 
a   schoolmaster  of  tbe  neighbourbood   and   all  his 
scholars  dressed  In  oaken  garlands,  came  out  of  this 
tree  in  great  numbers,  and  entertained  the  king  with 
an  oration.     They  have  a  tradition  at  Tunbridge  tliat 
thirteen  men  on  horseback  were  once  sheltered  withinit. 
Tu«N  a  tree,  a  grander  child  earth  bears  noL 
Wbat  are  ihe  boasted  munimients  of  man. 
Imperial  coiumn,  ot  triumphaJ  arch, 
To  forests  of  immenBureable  extent, 
Which  Time  confirms,  whicb  centuries  waste  notf 
Oaks  gather  glrength  for  Bg:es,.and  when  at  bst 
They  wane,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude. 
So  grand  in  weakness.     E'en  in  their  decay 
So  feuenble  1  'twere  sacrilege  t'eecape 
The  cnuecrating  toach  of  lime.     Time  saw 
The  blosMsi  on  the  parent  bough.    Time  watch'd 
The  aeora  loosen  ftma  the  spraj.     Time  pass'd 
While  springing  from  its  twad^ing  shell,  yon  Oali, 
Tbe  elaud-crowu'd  monarch  of  our  woods,  by  ihomi 
Enriioa'd,  'scaped  the  raien's  bill,  the  tooth 
Of  goat  and  deer,  the  school-boy's  knife,  and  Bpiang 
A  royal  hero  from  b)s  nurse's  arms. 
Time  gate  it  seasons,  and  Time  gavB  it  jean, 
Agei  be«to«'d  and  centuries  grudg'd  not ; 
Time  knew  the  sapling  when  gay  summer's  breath 
'le  roots  tbe  iurant  oak,  which  after 
nored  not    Time  bollowad  in  its  trunk 
'  eentorie*;  and  buried  there 
1  of  the  The  and  faU  of  state*, 
•  generations  of  the  world. 


TRATELLING  IN  SPAIN. 

[F»D  Tin  tUmiAra,  bf  WiiaiKsTaii  li*iiia.J 

Hant  are  apt  to  picture  Spain  to  tbeir  ima^natioQ 
as  B  aofl  Boutbem  region,  decked  out  with  all  the 
luxuriant  charms  of  voluptuous  Italy.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  there  are  exceptions  in  some  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  yet,  for  tbe  greater  part,  it  is  a 
stem  nielanchoty  country,  with  ragged  mountains, 
and  long  sweeping  plains,  destitute  of  ta?ees,  and  inde- 
scribably silent  and  lonesome,  partaking  of  tbe  savage 
and  solitary  character  of  Africa.  What  adds  to  this 
silence  and  loneliness  is  the  absence  of  singing  birds, 
a  natiural  consequence  of  tbe  want  of  groves  and 
hedges.  Tbe  vulture  and  tbe  eagle  are  seen  wheeling 
about  tbe  mountain  cliffs,  and  soaring  over  the  plains, 
andgronpsof  shy  bustards  stalk  about  tbe  heaths;  but 
the  myriads  of  smaller  birds,  which  animate  the  whule 
face  of  other  countries,  arc  met  with  in  but  few  provinces 
in  Spain,  and  in  those  chiefly  among  tbe  orchards 
.ind  gardens  which  surround  the  habitations  of  man. 

In  the  interior  provinces  the  traveller  occasi«nally 
traverses  great  tracts,  cultivated  with  grain  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  waving  at  times  with  verdure,  at 
other  times  naked  and  sun-burnt,  but  he  looks  round 
in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled  tbe  soil.  At 
length  he  perceives  some  vilk^  on  a  steep  bill,  or 
rugged  crag  with  mouldering  battlements  and  niined 
watch-tower ;  a  strong  hold,  in  olden  times,  against 
civil  war  or  moorish  inroad ;  for  tbe  custom  among 
the  peasantry  of  congr^ating  together  for  mutual 
protection,  is  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of  Spain,  in 
consequence  of  the  maraudings  of  roving  freebooters. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  Spain  is  deficient  in  the 
garniture  of  groves  and  forests,  and  the  softer  charms 
of  ornamental  cultivation,  yet  its  scenery  has  some- 
thing of  a  high  and  lofty  character  to  compensate  tbe 
want.  It  putakes  something  of  the  attributes  of  its 
people  i  and  I  think  that  I  better  understand  the 
proud,  hardy,  frugal  and  abstemious  Spaniard,  tiiar 
manly  defiance  of  hardships,  and  contempt  of  effeminate 
indulgences,  since  I  have  seen  the  country  be  inhabits. 

There  is  somediing,  too^  in  the  sternly  wa^li  fea.. 
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tores  of  the  Spanish  landscape,  that  impresses  on  the 
soul  a  feeling  of  sublimity.     The  immense  plains  of 
the  Castiles  and  of  La  Mancha,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach^  derive  an  interest  from  their  very 
nakedness  aud  immensity^  and  have  something  of  the 
Kf^lemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.     In  ranging  over  these 
boundless  wastes  the  eye  catches  sight  here  and  there 
of  a  straggling  herd  of  cattle  attended  by  a  lonely 
herdsman^  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  his  long  sl^i- 
der  pike  tapering  up  like  a  lance  into  the  air  5  or 
beholds  a  long  train  of  mules  slowly  moving  along 
the  waste  like  a  train  of  camels  in  the  desert  3  or  a 
single  herdsman,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss  and  sti- 
letto, and  prowling  over  the  plain.  Thus  the  country, 
the  habits,  the  very  looks  of  the  people,  have  some- 
thing of  the  Arabian  charater.  The  general  insecurity 
of  the  country  is  evinced  in  the  universal  use  of  wea- 
pons.    The  herdsman  in  the  field,  the  shepherd  in  the 
plain,  has  his  musket  and  knife.  The  wealthy  villager 
rarely  ventures  to  the  market  town  without  his  tra- 
buco,  (Spanish  gun)  and  perhaps  a  servant  on  foot  with 
a  blunderbuss  on  his  shoulder  j   and  the  most  petty 
journey  is  undertaken  with  the  preparation  of  A  war- 
like enterprise. 

The  daggers  of  the  road  produce  qIso  a  mpd^  of 
traveUing  resembling,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the  cara? 
vans  of  the  east.  The  arrieros,  or  carriers,  con^r 
gate  in  convoys,  and  set  off  in  large  and  well  armed 
trains  on  appointed  days  -,  while  additional  travellers 
swell  their  numbers  and  contribute  to  their  strength. 
In  this  primitive  way  is  the  ccmmerqe  of  the  country 
carried  on.  The  muleteer  is  the  g^[K9ral  medium  of 
traffic,  and  the  legitimate  traverser  of  the  land,  cross- 
ing the  peninsula  from  the  Pjrrenees  and  the  Astu^as 
to  the  Alpuxarras,  the  Serrania  de  Honda,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Gibraltar.  He  lives  frugally  end  hardily : 
his  idforjas,  of  coarse  cloth,  hold  his  scanty  stock  of 
provisions  ;  a  leathern  bottle,  hanging  at  his  saddle- 
bow, contains  wine  and  water,  for  a  supply  across 
barren  mountains  and  thirsty  plains.  A  mule-clotb> 
spread  upon  the  ground,  is  his  bed  at  night,  and  his 
pack-saddle  is  his  pillow.  His  low  but  clean-limbed 
and  sinewy  form  betoken  strength  5  his  complexion  is 
dark  and  sun-burnt  ^  his  eye  resolute,  but  quiet  in  its 
expression,  except  when  kindled  by  sudden  emotion ; 
his  demeanour  is  frank,  manly,  and  courteous,  and  he 
never  passes  you  without  a  grave  salutation :  "  Dios 
guarde  d  usted!"  ''Va  usted  con  Dios,  Caballero  !'* 
"God  guard  you!"     "Gk>d  be  with  you,  Cavalier!" 

As  these  men  have  often  their  whole  fortune  at 
stake  upon  the  burthen  of  their  mules,  they  have  their 
weapons  at  hand,  slung  to  their  saddles,  and  ready  to 
be  snatched^ out  for  desperate  defence.  But  their 
united  numbers  render  them  secure  against  petty 
bands  of  marauders,  and  the  solitary  bandolero,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  mounted  on  his  Andalusian  steed, 
hovers  about  them,  like  a  pirate  about  a  merchant 
convoy,  without  daring  to  make  an  assault. 

The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
songs  and  ballads,  with  which  to  beguile  his  incessant 
wayfaring.  The  airs  are  rude  and  simple,  consisting 
of  but  few  inflections.  These  he  chaunts  forth  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  long,  drawling  cadence,  seated  side- 
ways on  his  mule,  who  seems  to  listen  with  infinite 
gravity,  and  to  keep  time,  with  his  paces,  to  the  tune. 
The  couplets  thus  chaunted,  are  often  old  traditional 
romances  about  the  Moors,  or  some  legend  of  a  saint, 
or  some  love  ditty  j  or,  what  is  still  more  frequent, 
some  ballad  about  a  bold  contrabandista,  or  hardy 
bandolero,  for  the  smuggler  and  the  robber  are  poeti- 
cal heroes  among  the  common  people  of  Spain.  Often 
the  song  of  the  muleteer  is  composed  at  the  instant, 
and  relates  to  some  local  scene,  or  some  incident  of 


the  journey.  This  talent  of  singing  and  improvising  is 
frequent  in  Spain,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  inherited 
from  the  Moors.  There  is  something  wildly  pleasing 
in  Ustening  to  these  ditties,  among  the  rude  and  lonely 
scenes  that  they  illustrate  ;  accompanied,  as  they  are^ 
by  the  occasional  jingle  of  the  mule-bell. 

It  has  a  most  picturesque  e£fect  also  to  meet  a  train 
of  muleteers  in  some  mountain  pass.  First  you  hear 
the  bells  of  the  leading  mules,  breaking  vdth  their 
simple  melody  the  stillness  of  the  airy  height ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  admonishing  some 
tardy  or  wandering  animal,  or  chaunting,  at  the  full 
stretch  of  his  lungs,  some  traditionary  ballad.  At 
length  you  see  the  mules  slowly  winding  along  the 
cragged  defile,  sometimes  descending  precipitous  cliffs. 
BO  as  to  present  themselves  in  full  relief  against  the 
sky  I  sometimes  toiling  up  the  deep  arid  chasms  below 
you.  As  they  approach  you  descry  thdr  gay  decora- 
tions of  worsted  tufts,  tassels,  and  saddle-cloths, 
while,  as  they  pass  by,  the  ever-ready  trabuco  slung 
behind  the  packs  and  saddles,  gives  a  hint  of  the  in- 
security of  the  road* 


What  is  true  knmt^edge  ^-^Js  it  with  leea  eye 

Of  lucre's  sons  to  thread  the  mavy  way  ? 

Is  it  of  civic  rigbUi  and  royal  sw^y, 
And  wealth  political,  th^  depths  to  try  P 
Is  ii  to  delvf  the  earth,  or  soar  the  sky ; 

To  marshal  nature's  tiibes  in  just  array; 

To  mix,  and  analyse,  and  mete,  and  weigh 
Her  elements,  and  sdl  her  powers  desci^  ? 
These  things,  who  uill  may  know  them,  if  to  know* 

Breed  not  vain-glory ;  but  o^er  all  to  scan 
God,  in  his  works  and  word  shewn  forth  below  ^ 

Creation's  wonders ;  and  Redemption's  plan ; 
Wlience  came  we ;  what  to  do ;  and  whither  go : 

This  is  tru9  knowledge^  and  ^  the  whole  of  man." 

D.C, 


It  is  the  prerogative  of  Genius  to  confer  a  measure  of 
itself  upon  inferior  intelligences.  In  reading  the  works 
of  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  thoughts  greater  than 
the  growth  of  our  own  minds  are  transplanted  into 
them }  and  feelings  more  profound,  sublime,  or  com- 
prehensive, are  insinuated  amidst  our  ordinary  train ; 
while  in  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  clothed, 
we  learn  a  new  language,  worthy  of  the  new  ideas 
created  in  us.  Of  how  much  pure  and  exalted  enjoy- 
ment is  he  ignorant,  who  never  entertained,  as  angels, 
the  bright  emanations  of  loftier  intellects  than  his 
own  ?  By  habitual  communion  with  superior  spirits, 
we  not  only  are  enabled  to  think  their  thoughts,  speak 
their  dialect,  feel  their  emotions,  but  our  own  thoughts 
are  refined,  our  scanty  language  is  enriched,  our  com- 
mon feehngs  are  elevated  j  and  though  we  may  never 
attain  their  standard,  yet,  by  keeping  company  with 
them,  we  shall  rise  above  our  own  j  as  trees,  growing 
in  the  society  of  a  forest,  are  said  to  draw  each  other 
up  into  shapely  and  stately  proportion,  while  field 
and  hedge-row  stragglers,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
never  reach  their  full  stature,  luxuriance  or  beauty. — 
James  Montgomery. 


HuMMiNO  BIRDS. — Somc  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  zoological  pursuits 
of  late  years,  (especially  since  the  immense  continent 
of  the  New  World  has  been  opened  to  European  re- 
search) by  the  following  fact.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Ani- 
mated Nature,  speaking  of  the  humming  bird,  says  : 
*'  Of  this  charming  little  animal  there  are  six  or  seven 
varieties,  from  the  size  of  a  small  wren,  down  to  that 
of  an  humble  bee."  There  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
possession  of  the  eminent  nurseryman,  Mr.  Loddiges 
of  Hackney,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
distinct  species  of  this  ''  charming  Httle  animal,** 
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WILD  SPORTS 

We  are  indebted  for  the  matenals  of  this  article,  and 
for  the  engntving  by  which  it  is  illnatrated,  to  Cap- 
tain Mdndy's  woric  joflt  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
entitled  Pen  tntd  PencU  Sketeket  of  India. — The  gal. 
lant  author  opens  hia  pre&ce  vith  a  quotation  from 
a  British  bi^,  who  has  pronounced,  that  "every 
man  who  will  take  the  trouUe  of  describing  in  jsimple 
language  the  scenes  of  which  he  has  been  a  spectator, 
can  afford  an  instructing  and  amusing  narrative. " 
Captain  Mundy  has  most  completely  verified  this  ob- 
eervation  ;  for,  by  reciting,  in  the  simple  terms  of  a 
travelling  journal,  merely  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
did,  in  the  course  of  hia  joomey,  he  has  produced  two 
deUghtful  volumes  ;  nor  mast  we  omit  to  speak,  in 
terms  of  admiration,  of  the  spirited  etchings  by  Land- 
seer,  from  the  author's  own  sketches,  with  which 
thfsc  volumes  are  liberally  illustrated. 

From  the  very  commencement,  it  is  evident  that 
Capt.  Mundy  has,  in  at  least  an  average  d^ree,  'au 
Englishman's  attachment  to  field-eports,  to  scenes  of 
which  the  plates  are  principally  devoted ;  and  his  des- 
criptions of  the  gigantic  huntings  of  the  East,  where 
the  elephant  is  the  courser,  and  the  tiger  or  lion  the 
prey,  arc  given  with  a  vivid  pen,  and  all  the  raciness 
of  a  real  amateur. 

From  amongst  numerous  descriptions  of  Tiger 
Hunts,  we  select  the  following,  as  giving  the  most 
detailed  account  of  that  dangerous  and  adventurous 
sport. 

"  At  four,  P.M.  (so  late  an  hour  that  few  of  us  ex- 
pected any  sport)  Lord  Combermere  and  nine  others 
of  our  party,  mounted  elephants,  and  taking  twenty 
pad  elephants  to  beat  the  covert,  and  carry  the  guides 
and  the  game,  proceeded  towards  the  swamp  pointed 
out  as  the  lurking-place  of  the  bnffalo- devouring  mon- 

"  The  jui^le  was  in  no  places  very  high,  there  being 
but  few  trees,  and  a  fine  thick  covert  of  grass  and 
rushes.  Every  thing  was  favourable  for  the  sport. 
Few  of  us,  however,  expecting  to  find  a  tiger,  another 
man  and  myself  dismounted  firom  our  elephants,  to 
get  a  shot  at  a  florikan,  a  bird  of  the  bustard  tribe, 
vhich  w«  killed.  It  afterwards  proved  that  there  were 


OF  THE  EAST. 

two  tigers  within  an  hundred  paces  of  the  spot  where 
we  were  walking.  We  beat  for  half  an  hour  stendily 
in  line,  and  I  was  just  b^inning  to  yawn  in  despair, 
when  my  elephant  saddenly  raised  his  trunk,  and 
trumpeted  several  times,  whidi  my  Mahout  (elephant 
driver)  informed  me  was  a  sure  sign  that  thne  was  a 
tiger  somewhere  '  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility,' 
The  formidable  line  of  thirty  elephants,  therefore, 
brought  up  their  left  shoulders,  and  beat  slowly  on  to 
windward. 

"We  had  gone  about  three  hundred  yards  in  this  di- 
rection, and  had  entered  a  swampy  part  of  the  jungle, 
when  suddenly  the  long  wished  for  '  Tallyho  ! '  saluted 
our  ears,  and  a  shot  from  Capt.  M.  confirmed  the 
spordng  eureka  I    The  tiger  answered  the  shot  with  a 
loud  roar,  and  boldly  charged  the  line  of  elephants. 
Then  occurred  the  most  ridiculous  but  most  provok- 
ing scene  possible.  Every  elephant  except  Lord  Com- 
hermere's,    (which  was  a  known  staunch  one)  turned 
tail,  in  spite  of  all  the  blows  and  imprecations  heartily 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  mahouts.     One,  leas  ex- 
peditious in  his  retreat  than  the  others,  was  uvertakea 
by  the  tiger,  and  severely  torn  in  the  hind  leg ;   while 
another,  even  more  alarmed,  we  could  distinguish  fly- 
ing over  the  plain,  till  he  quite  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon.    The  tiger,  in  the  meanwhile,  advanced  to  attack 
his  lordship's  elephant,  but,  being  woonded  in    the 
loins  by  Capt.  M.'s  shot,  failed  in  his  spring,   and 
shrunk  back  among  the  rushes.  My  elephant  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  run-aways  to  return  to  action  ;    and 
when  I  ran  up  alongside  of  Lord  Combermere,  (whose 
heroic  animal  had  stood  like  a  rock)  he  was  quite 
hors  du   combat,  having  fired  all  his  broadside.      I 
handed  him  a  gun,  and  we  poured  a  volley  of   four 
barrels  upon  the  tiger,  who  attempting  again  to  charge, 
fell  from  weakness.  Several  shots  more  were  expended 
upon  him  before  he  dropped  dead  j  upon  which    we 
gave  a  good  hearty  '  whoo  !  whoop  !"  and  stowed  him 
upon  a  pad  elephant.     As  Lord  Combermere  had   fur 
some  minutes  alone  sostained  the  attack  of  the  tiger, 
a  three-quarters  grown  mole,  the  tpotia  opima    \^-crc 
duly  awarded  to  him 

"  Having  loaded  and  re-formed  line,  we  agWQ  ad'. 
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vaaced,  and  after  beating  for  balf-an-bour,  I  saw  the 
grass  gently  moved  about  one  hundred  yanls  in  front 
of  me  ;  and  soon  after,  B  large  tiger  reiured  bis  head 
and  shonldcrs  above  the  jungle,  as  if  to  reconnoitre 
U9.  I  tally-hod,  and  tbe  whole  line  rushed  forward. 
On  arriving  at  tbe  spot,  two  tigers  broke  covert,  and 
cantered  quietly  across  an  open  space  of  ground.  Seve- 
ral shots  were  fired,  one  of  which  slightly  touched  the 
lai^est  of  theiii,  who  immediately  tvmied  roimd,  and 
roaring  furionsly  and  lasbing  his  tail,  came  bounding 
towards  as  j  but,  apparently  alarmed  by  the  formid- 
able line  of  elephants,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
turned  into  the  jungle  again,  followed  by  us  at  full 
speed.  Those  who  had  the  fastest  elephants  bad  now 
the  best  of  tbe  sport,  and  when  he  turned  to  fight, 
(which  he  soon  did)  only  three  of  us  were  up.  As 
soon  as  he  faced  about,  he  attempted  to  spring  on 
Capt.  M.'b  elephant,  but  was  stopped  by  a  shot  in  tbe 
chcsL  Two  or  three  more  shots  brought  liiin  on  bis 
knees,  and  the  noble  beast  fell  dead  in  a  last  attempt 
to  charge.  He  was  a  full-grown  male,  and  a  very  fine 
animal.  Near  the  spot  where  we  fonnd  him,  were 
discovered  tbe  well-picked  remains  of  a  buSalo. 

"  One  of  the  sportsmen  had,  in  tbe  meantime,  kept 
the  smaller  tiger  in  view,  and  we  soon  followed  to  the 
spot  to  which  he  had  b«en  marked.  It  was  a  thick 
marshy  covert  of  brood  flag  leaves,  and  we  had  to 
beat  Uirough  it  twice,  and  were  beginning  to  think  of 
giving  it  up  as  the  light  was  waning,  when  Capt.  P,'b 
elephant,  which  was  lagging  in  tbe  rear,  suddenly  ut- 
tered a  shrill  cry,  and  came  rushing  out  of  the  swamp, 
with  the  tiger  hanging  by  his  teetb  to  the  upper  port 
of  its  tail !  Capt.  P.'s  situation  was  perplexing  enough, 
bis  elephant  making  the  most  violent  efforts  to  shake 
off  his  bock-biting  foe,  and  himself  unable  to  use  bis 
gun;  for  fear  of  shooting  the  unfortunate  Coolie,  who, 
frightened  out  of  bis  wits,  was  standing  behind  tbe 
howdah,  with  his  feet  in  the  crupper,  within  six  inches 
of  the  tiger's  head.  We  soon  flew  to  his  aid,  and 
qtiickly  shot  tbe  tiger,  who,  however,  did  not  quit  his 
gripe  until  he  had  received  eight  balls  ;  when  he 
dropped  off  tbe  poor  elephant's  mangled  tail  quite 
dead.  The  elephant  only  survived  ten  days,  but  it 
was  shrewdly  suspected  that  bis  more  mortal  wounds 
were  inflicted  by  some  of  the  sportsmen  who  were 
over-zealous  to  rid  him  of  his  troublesome  hanger-on. 

"  Thus  in  about  two  hours,  and  within  sight  of 
camp,  wc  found  and  slew  three  tigers,  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  rarely  to  Jk  met  with  in  these  modem  times, 
when  the  spread  of  cultivation,  and  the  zeal  of  English 
sportsmen,  have  almost  exterminated  the  breed  of  these 
animals.  Four  other  sportsmen  of  our  party  returned 
to  camp  this  evening,  having  been  out  for  four  days 
in  a  different  direction,  they  only  killed  one  tiger,  but 
he  was  an  immense  beast,  and  was  shot  on  the  head 
of  Colonel  F.'s  elephant,  which  he  wounded  severely. 
This  is  considered  the  acme  of  tiger  shooting." 

Capt,  Mundy  had  not  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
Lion;  his  account  however  of  on  adventure  which  befcl 
one  of  his  friends,  illustrated  by  the  print  which  ac- 
companies this  article,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

"  By  crack  sportsmen  the  lion  is  reputed  to  afford 
better  sport  than  the  tiger  :  his  attack  is  more  open 
and  certain  ;  a  peculiarity  arising  either  from  the  noble 
natm«  of  tbe  Jungle  King,  or  from  tbe  country  be 
haunts  being  lees  favourable  for  a  retreat  than  the 
thick  swampy  morasses  frequented  by  the  tiger.  Col. 
Skinner  relates  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  lion- 
hunts,  wilb  the  exploits  and  narrow  escapes  of  the 
horsemen  of  bis  corps,  who  always  accompanied  the 
line  of  elephants  into  the  jungle  on  these  occasions. 

"  A  gentleman  of  our  party  bad,  perhaps,  as  perilous 
an  adventure  with  one  of  tl^sc  animals  as  any  one,  b« 


having  enjoyed  the  singular  distinction  of  lying  for 
some  moments  in  tbe  very  clutches  of  the  royal  qua- 
draped.  Though  I  have  heard  him  recount  the  incident 
more  than  once,  and  have  myself  sketched  tiie 
scene,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I  relate  it  correctly.  The 
main  feature,  however,  of  the  anecdote,  affording  so 
striking  an  illustration  of  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant, 
may  be  strictly  depended  upon, 

"  A  lion  charged  my  hero's  elephant,  and  he,  having 
wounded  him,  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward  in 
order  to  fire  another  shot,  when  the  front  of  the 
howdah  suddenly  gave  way,  and  be  was  precipitated 
over  tbe  head  of  tbe  elephant  into  tbe  very  jaws  of 
tbe  furious  beast.  The  lion  though  severely  hurt, 
immediately  seized  him,  and  would  doubtless  shortly 
have  put  a  fatal  termination  to  tbt  conflict,  had  not 
tbe  elephant,  urged  by  his  mahout,  stepped  forward, 
though  greatly  alarmed,  and  grasping  in  her  trunk 
the  top  of  a  young  tree,  bent  it  down  across  the  loins 
of  tbe  lion,  and  thus  forced  the  tortured  animal  to 
quit  his  hold  !  My  friend's  life  was  thus  saved,  but 
his  onn  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  he  was  severely 
clawed  on  tbe  breast  and  shoulders." 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
The  most  diHtiiiguished  philosopher  of  modern  times, 
was  bom  in  the  monor-bousc  of  Woolsthorjie,  a  ham- 
let of  Colterswortb,  in  Lincolnshire,  situated  six  miles 
south  of  Grantham,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  great 
road  from  London  to  tbe  North.  The  house  stands 
in  a  pretty  little  hollow,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Witbam,  which  rises  at  a  short  di.stancc. 
This  was  the  patemcd  estate  of  Newton,  and  here  he 
was  brought  up  and  educated  by  bis  widowed  mo- 
ther. 


"  Every  memorial  of  so  great  a  man,"  says  Dr, 
Brewster,  in  hU  Life  of  Newton,  "  has  been  preserved 
and  cherished  with  peculiar  veneration.  Mis  house  at 
Woolstborpe  has  been  religiously  protected  by  Mr. 
Tumor  of  Stoke  Rocheford,  the  proprietor.  Dr. 
Stukcley,  who  visited  it  in  Sir  Isaac's  lifetime  on  the 
13th  October  1721,  gives  the  following  descrip^on  of 
it  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  written  in  17Z7  :  '  'Tis 
built  of  stone,  as  is  the  way  of  the  country  hereabouts, 
and  o  reasonable  good  one.  They  led  me  up  stairs 
and  showed  me  Sir  Isaac's  study,  where  I  suppose  he 
studied  when  in  the  country  in  his  younger  days,  or 
perhaps  when  he  visited  his  mother  from  tbe  univer- 
sity. I  observed  the  shelves  were  of  his  own  making, 
being  pieces  of  deal  boxes  which  probably  he  sent  bis 
books  and  clothes  down  in  on  those  occasions.  There 
were  some  years  ago  two  or  three  hundred  hooks  in 
it  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr,  Smith,  which  Sir  Isaac 
gave  to  Dr.  Newton  of  our  town. 

"  When  the  house  was  rejiaired  in  I  "98,  a  tablet  of 
while  marble  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Tumor  in  the  room 
where  Sir  Isaac  was  bom,  with  the  following  inscrip* 
Uon: — 
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*' '  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  John  Newton,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Woolsthoipe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on 
the  25th  December,  1 642.' 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  bid  in  night, 
God  said  ^  Let  Newton  be,**  and  all  was  ligbt. 

"  The  following  lines  have  been  written  upon  the 
bouse : — 

Here  Newton  dawn'd,  here  lovely  wisdom  woke, 
And  to  a  wondering  world  divinely  spoke. 
If  Tally  glowed,  Pbaedrus's  steps  he  trode, 
Or  fancy  formed  Philosophy  a  God ; 
If  sages  still  for  Homer's  birth  contend 
The  sons  of  Science  at  this  dome  must  bend. 
All  bail  the  shrine !  All  hail  the  natal  day, 
Cam  boasts  his  noon, — This  Cot  his  morning  ray. 

'*  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  John  WoUerton.  It  still  contains  the  two 
dials  made  by  Newton,  but  the  styles  of  both  are 
wanting.  The  celebrated  apple  tree,  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  apples  of  which  is  said  to  have  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  Newton  to  the  subject  of  gravity,  was  destroyed 
by  wind  about  four  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Tumor  has 
preserved  it  in  the  form  of  a  chair. 

"  The  modesty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  reference  to 
his  great  discoveries,  was  not  foimdcd  on  any  indif- 
ference to  the  feune  which  they  conferred,  or  upon 
any  erroneous  judgment  of  their  importance  to  science. 
The  whole  of  his  life  proves,  that  he  knew  his  place 
as  a  philosopher,  and  was  determined  to  assert  and 
vindicate  his  rights.  His  modesty  arose  from  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  showed  him 
what  a  small  portion  of  nature  he  had  been  able  to 
examine,  and  how  much  remained  to  be  explored  in 
the  same  field  in  which  he  had  himself  laboured.  In 
the  magnitude  of  the  comparison  he  recognized  his 
own  litdeness  ;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
uttered  this  memorable  sentiment:  'I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world  \  but  to  myself  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me.'  What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  pre- 
fnunption  of  philosophers, — ^to  those  especially  who 
have  never  even  found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the 
prettier  shell !  What  a  preparation  for  the  latest 
inquiries,  and  the  last  views  of  the  decaying  spirit, — 
for  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone  can  throw 
a  light  over  the  daik  ocean  of  imdiscovered  truth  ! 

"  The  native  simplicity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind 
is  finely  pourtrayed  in  the  affecting  letter  in  which  he 
acknowledges  to  Locke,  that  he  had  thought  and 
spoken  of  him  uncharitably  j  and  the  humSity  and 
candour  in  which  he  asks  forgiveness,  could  have 
emanated  only  from  a  mind  as  noble  as  it  was  pure. 

"  In  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  our  au- 
thor there  is  much  to  admire  and  imitate.  While  he 
exhibited  in  his  life  and  writings  an  ardent  regard  for 
the  general  interests  of  religion,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  firm  believer  in  Revelation.  He  was  too  deeply 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  too  much  imbued  with 
their  spirit,  to  judge  harshly  of  other  men  who  took 
different  views  of  &em  from  himself.  He  cherished 
the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  never 
scrupled  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  persecution, 
even  in  its  mildest  form.  Immorality  and  impiety  he 
never  permitted  to  pass  unreproved ;  and  when  Dr. 
Halley  ventured  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  to  re- 
ligion, he  invariably  checked  him,  and  said,  "  I  have 
studied  these  things, — ^you  have  not." 


SAINT  SWITHTO'S  DAY. 

[Julj  15th.] 

Thb  circumstance  of  St.  Swithun*s  name  occurring  in 
the  Calendar  of  our  Church,  has  given  much  satis^- 
tion  to  PiNius,  who  wrote  the  commentary  upon  his 
life  in  the  Acta  Sanctonm;  and  if  what  has  been  re< 
corded  of  the  character  of  St.  Swithun  be  true,  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  having  lived 
among  us,  and  for  retaining  his  name  in  the  remem« 
brance  of  our  countrymen. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  church  of  Rome  tell  ua  that 
St.  Swithun  was  of  noble  parentage,  passed  his  youth 
in  innocent  simplicity,  in  the  study  of  grammar,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  Holy  Scriptures  3  and  that  when  he 
was  promoted  to  holy  orders,  he  was  an  accomplished 
model  of  all  virtues.  His  learning,  piety,  and  pru- 
dence, induced  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to 
make  him  his  priest,  and  to  appoint  him  tutor  to  his 
son  Ethelwolf.  When  Ethelwolf  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  governed  his  kingdom  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  by  the  prudent  advice  of  his  former  tutor, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  elected  bishc^  of  Winchester.* 

William  of  Malmesbury  says,  "  Though  this  good 
bishop  was  a  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues,  those  in 
which  he  took  most  delight  were  humility  and  charity 
to  the  poor ;  and  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
functions  he  omitted  nothing  belonging  to  the  tme 
pastor.  He  built  divers  churches  and  repaired  others ; 
his  mouth  was  always  open  to  invite  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  admonish  those  who  stood  to  be 
aware  of  falling.  He  was  most  severe  to  himself,  and 
abstemious  in  his  mode  of  living.  He  delighted  in 
spiritual  exercises,  and  in  conversation  would  bear 
no  discourse  that  did  not  tend  to  edification." 

Of  the  man  who  thus  adorned  and  blessed  the 
church  in  his  generation  she  may  be  truly  proud,  and 
if  gratitude  would  suffer  his  name  to  be  omitted  in  her 
calendar,  the  interest  of  religion  would  retain  it.  The 
name  of  St.  Swithun  therefore  still  adorns  it, — a 
monument  of  virtue,  piety,  and  wisdom. 

He  died  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  864,  his  body 
being  buried  by  his  own  order  in  the  church-3rard, 
in  order  that  his  grave  might  be  trodden  by  passers-by. 
Had  the  history  of  this  virtuous  and  pious  prelate  here 
been  closed,  justice  would  have  been  done  to  his 
memory,  and  his  name  been  retained  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  countrymen  with  those  feelings  of  re- 
spect to  which  he  was  so  eminently  entitled.  But  an 
over-strained  anxiety  to  do  honour-  to  his  memory, 
has,  by  the  imputation  of  incredible  wonders  to  the 
virtue  of  his  relics,  cast  a  shade  of  ridicule  upon  him ; 
and  he  is  now  only  known  among  us  as  a  weather- 
gage,  which  is  still  preserved  for  its  antiquity  and  our 
amusement. 

Upon  the  removal  of  his  body  from  the  church- 
yard to  the  church,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  monk 
of  Malmesbury,  "  upon  the  translation  of  his  relics," 
on  the  1 5th  of  July,  964,  "  such  q  niunber  of  miracu- 
lous cures  of  all  kinds  were  wrought  as  was  never  in 
the  memory  of  man  known  to  have  been  in  any  other 
place."  Doubtless  he  speaks  the  truth;  for  not 
only  does  the  catalogue  exceed  the  powers  of  memory, 
but  even  the  stretch  of  imagination. 

The  narrators  of  the  traditions  relative  to  St.  Swithun, 
disagree  in  their  accounts  of  the  miracles  they  im* 
pute  to  the  virtue  of  his  relics ;  though  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  a  desire  to  magnify  the  importance  and 

•  "  This  church  was  first  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Peter,  afterwards  by  St.  Ethclwold,  in  the  presence 
of  king  Ethelrired,  St.  Dunstan,  and  eight  other  bishops,  to  St. 
Swithun,  as  Rudbum  relates'in  980.  KingHeniy  VIII.  in  1640 
commanded  this  cathedral  to  be  called  no  longer  SU  Swithun '•  but 
of  the  Holy  Trinity." 
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to  increase  the  nnmber  of  the  miraculous  performances 
fabulously  imputed  to  him.  We  have,  however,  the 
following  imperfect  summary  in  the  commentary  on 
his  life.  "  Upon  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his 
relics,  a  boy,  whose  limbs  had  been  contracted  from 
his  youth,  was  made  whole.  A  woman  who  was  im- 
prisoned and  bound  in  fetters  was  set  free.  A  para- 
lytic person  was  healed ;  a  noble  matron  and  three 
other  women  who  were  blind,  were  restored  to  sight. 
Twenty-five  men  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  were 
perfectly  restored  in  one  day  3  s jx  and  thirty  sick 
persons  coming  from  diflTerent  places  were  ctired  within 
three  day^  ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  within 
fourteen.** 

The  virtue  ascribed  to  his  relics  was  even  claimed 
for  his  statue ;  and  further,  the  following  legend  was 
put  forth  to  shew  that  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
saint  was  not  confined  to  those  places  wherein  his 
relics  were  deposited  and  his  form  exhibited. 

"  A  certain  woman,'*  says  the  veracious  historian, 
*'  sleeping  in  a  house  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  with 
her  door  open,  a  wolf  took  her  out  of  bed  and  carried 
her  into  a  wood,  where  with  dreadful  howling  he 
called  other  wolves  t«  him.  The  woman  weak  from 
fasting  and  age  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  turned 
herself  to  her  prayers,  invokoil  divine  assistance  and 
called  loudly  on  St.  Swithun.  No  sooner  did  the  wolf 
hear  this  same  name  than  he  feU  asleep ;  the  woman 
immediately  withdrew  jierself  from  him,  and  the 
animal  aweddng  pursued  her  with  his  companions^  but 
was  incapable  of  hurting  her  whom  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  holy  bishop  had  undertaken  to  set  free.** 

How  the  vulgar  notion  that  St.  Swithun  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  weather  originated  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  the  writers  who  professed  to  give  his  authen- 
tic history,  make  no  mention  of  the  circumstance.  The 
legend,  however,  whatever  be  its  origin,  is  as  follows : 

The  clergy  considering  it  to  be  disgraceful  that  the 
body  of  the  saint  whose  miracles  were  as  innumerable 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  as  the  drops  in 
the  ocean,  should  lie  in  the  open  chturch-yard,  resolved 
to  remove  it  into  the  choir.  This  was  to  have  been 
done  with  a  procession  of  great  solemnity  upon  the 
15th  of  July.  The  saint,  however,  by  no  means 
approved  of  this  officious  interference, — and  in  order 
to  prevent  such  a  violation  of  the  orders  given  in  his 
life-time,  miraculously  caused  it  to  rain  so  heavily  on 
that  day,  and  for  the  following  forty  days,  as  to 
render  the  attempt  impossible,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently abandoned  as  heretical  and  blasphemous?. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  reputed  miracu- 
loufi  interference  of  St.  Swithun,  shews  the  degree  of 
credit  and  authority  to  which  monkish  tradition  is 
entitled.  Legend  contradicts  legend ;  and  the  popular 
influence  of  the  more  recent  one  swallows  up  without 
reserve  a  whole  host  of  predecessors.  To  believe  both 
is  impossible .  to  believe  either  unwarrantable :  and  if 
the  cause  of  truth  did  not  compel  us  to  reject  a  guide 
so  fallacious  as  tradition  here  appears,  we  must  do  so 
as  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  religion.  The  history  of 
a  wise  and  exemplary  prelate  has  been  defaced,  its  salu- 
tary influence  upon  society  destroyed  >  and  a  record 
which  was  designed  to  be  an  example  of  life  and  in- 
struction in  manners  is  converted  into  a  worse  than 
profitless  superstition. 


ON  BREAD. 

[Abridged  from  M^Cullocu's  Dictionarjf  of  Commcne.l 

Brkad,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  most 
civilised  nations,  consists  of  a  paste  or  dough  formed 
of  the  flour  or  meal  of  different  sorts  of  grain  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked.    When  stole  dough  or  yeast 


is  added  to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is  said 
to  be  leavened;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is  added,  it 
is  said  to  be  unleavened. 

The  President  de  Goguet  has  endeavoured,  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  learnilig,  to  trace  the  snccessivts 
steps  by  which  it  is  probable  men  were  led  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  bread ;  but  nothing  positive  is 
known  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
the  statements  in  the  sacred  writingsj  that  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  was  common  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham 5  and  that  leavened  bread  was  used  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  for  he  prohibits  eating  the  Paschal  lamb 
with  such  bread;  The  Greeks  af&rmed  that  Pan  had 
instructed  them  in  the  art  of  making  bread  ;  but  they 
no  doubt  were  indebted  for  this  art>  as  well  as  for 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians^  who  hdd  early  settled  in  their  country. 
The  method  of  grinding  com  by  hand-mills  was  prac- 
tised in  £g3rpt  and  Ghreece  firoin  a  very  remote  epoch  j 
but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  Romans  had  no  other 
method  of  making  floiur,  than  by  beating  roasted  com 
in  mortars.  The  Macedonian  war  helped  to  make  the 
Romans  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
Greece ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  that  public  bakers  were 
then,  for  the  first  time,  established  in  Rome.  The 
conquests  of  the  Romans  diffused,  amongst  many 
other  useful  discoveries,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
preparing  bread,  as  practised  in  Rome,  through  the 
whole  south  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of  bread,  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Germans  and 
Gauls  before  it  was  practised  by  the  Romans ;  the 
latter,  like  the  Greeks,  having  leavened  their  bread  by 
intermixing  the  fresh  dough  with  that  which  had  be* 
come  stale.  The  Roman  practice  seems  to  have  super- 
seded that  which  was  previously  in  use  in  France  and 
Spain  J  for  the  art  of  raising  bread  by  an  admixture 
of  yeast  was  not  practised  in  France  in  modem  times 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  though  the  bread  made 
in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  previously 
in  use,  it  was  declared,  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  in 
Paris,  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  3  and  the  use  of  yeast 
was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties  !  Luck- 
ily, however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concurring  with 
the  interest  of  the  bakers,  proved  too  powerful  for 
these  absurd  regulations,  which  fell  gradually  into 
disuse  ;  and  yeast  has  long  been,  almost  ever)rwhere, 
used  in  preference  to  any  thing  else  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread,  to  the  wholesomeness  and  excellence  of 
which  it  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country 
depends  partly  on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
more  on  &e  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But 
the  superiority  of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that 
wherever  it  is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated, 
wheaten  bread  is  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soil  or  climate  is 
less  favourable  to  its  growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  used 
in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change  for  the  better  hsis, 
in  this  respect,  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within 
the  last  centiuy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but 
their  household  and  poor  neighbours  were  usually 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  In  1596,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  diet  of  servants  even  in  great 
families,  ui  the  southern  counties.  Barley  bread  is 
stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.  in 
1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people.  At  the  revolution,  the  wheat  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  wad  estimated  to  amount  to 
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1,750,000  qnarteM.  tfr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very 
veil  informed  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Tntde, 
originally  published  in  1756,  states,  that  in  his  time 
wheat  had  become  much  more  generally  the  food  of 
the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in  1689 ;  but 
be  adds,  that  Qotwithstaadiog  this  increase,  some  very 
intelligent  inquirers  were  of  opinion,  that  even  then 
not  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat 
Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  which  is  very  carefully 
drawn  up,  is  a  little  higher ;  for  taking  the  popnlatii 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000,  hn 
supposed  that 

3,750,000  were  consumers  of  wheat 
739,000  barley. 

888,000  rye. 

623,000  oats. 

Hr.  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individually 
consumed,  the  first  class,  I  quarter  of  wheat ;  the  se- 
cond, 1  qaari«r  and  3  bushels  of  barley ;  the  third, 
1  quarter  and  1  bushel  of  rye ;  and  the  fourth,  2 
quarters  and  7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  tlie  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat 
was  used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In 
Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used  only  a  small 
quantity  about  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose- 
pie,  widi  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is 
then  supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  almost 
uniformly  made  of  barley  meal. 

Every  one  knows  how  inappUcable  these  statements 
aie  to  ^e  condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  the 
present  time.  Loaf-bread  is  now  universally  made 
'  use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost  universally 
in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  ii 
the  distilleries  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  employed  only 
in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  the  consumption  of  ryi 
bread  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  prodito 
of  the  wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  trebled 
since  17G0.  And  if  to  this  immense  increase  in  the 
supply  of  wheat,  we  add  the  stiU  more  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat,  the  fact  of 
very  signal  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  population,  in  respect  of  food,  will 
be  obvious. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  England  since  1760,  it  is  but 
trifling  compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place,  since  the  same  period,  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  At  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Scotch  agriculture  was  in  the  most  depressed  state  ; 
tile  tenants  were  destitute  alike  of  capital  and  skill ; 
green  crops  were  almost  wholly  unknown ;  and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  that  was  raised  was  quite  incon- 
siderable. A  field  of  eight  acres  sown  with  this  grain, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  was  reckoned 
so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood !  But  even  so  late  as  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and  Ber- 
wickshire did  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  is  now 
grown  in  them ;  and  taking  the  whole  country  at  an 
average,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate,  to  say  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  in  a  ten/old  propor- 
portion  since  1 780.  At  that  period  no  loaf-bread  was 
to  he  met  with  in  the  country  places  and  villages  ot 
Scotland ;  oat  cakes  and  barley  bannocks  being  univer^ 
sally  made  use  of.  But  at  present  the  case  is  widely 
different  The  upper  and  also  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  towns  and  villages  use  only  wheaten  bread, 
and  even  in  farm-houses  it  is  very  extensively  con- 
sumed. There  Is,  at  this  moment,  hardly  a  village  to 
be  met  with,  however  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not 
B  pubUc  baker. 

In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  pri' 


vate  families  to  bake  their  own  bread.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  X,aa- 
cashire.  In  1804,  there  was  not  a  single  pnbUc  baker 
in  Manchester;  and  their  number  is  still  very  limited. 


WICKLIFFES  CHAIR. 
Thk  chair  here  represented  is  that  in  which  Wickliffe, 
the  great  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  expired-*  It 
is  still  preserved  in  Lutterworth  Church,  together 
with  the  pulpit  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
preach,  a  piece  of  his  cloak,  and  an  oak  table  which 
belonged  to  him. 


Had  Lutterworth  nothing  else  to  distingmsh  it,  its 
name  would  be  indehbly  recorded  in  history  as  having 
had  for  its  rector  this  eminent  man — eminent  not  only 
as  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  but  as  a 
devout  and  sincere  Christian.  "  The  imperfect  jus- 
tice," says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  in  his  splendid  life  of  this 
great  man,  "  hitherto  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
Wickliffe,  as  a  man  of  deep  religions  affections,  may, 
in  part,  be  the  effect  pf  that  peculiar  interest  which 
attaches  to  his  character  as  the  antagonist  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him 
chiefly  as  the  scourge  of  imposture — the  ponderous 
hammer  that  smote  the  brazen  idolatry  of  his  age .... 
The  Reformer  of  Christian  morals  has  been  foi^tten 
in  the  Reformer  of  papal  abuse ;  and  thus  his  meniory 
has  been  left  open  to  the  suggestion  that  he  is  to  be 
honored  as  the  antagonist  of  popery,  not  as  the  advo- 
cate of  Christ, — fitted  to  join  with  poUticians,  and  with 
princes  in  their  resistance  to  encroachment,  rather  than 
to  band  (as  he  ought  to  be  joined)  with  saints  and 
confessors  in  bearing  testimony  to  tiie  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus," 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATDRE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


The  sketch  of  the  legend  of  Jaggan&tha  in  our  first 


I  curious  as  affording  k  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  &ble  which  the  credulous  Hindoos  receive 
ns  religious  tmth,  and  as  shewing  the  origin  and 
earlj  progress  of  this  monstrous  and  revolting  idol- 
atry, but  it  is  worth  little  with  regard  to  real  history. 
In  the  temple  of  Jaggan&ths  there  is,  however,  a 
worit  preserved,  claiming  the  title  of  a  history  of  the 
Kings,  stated  to  have  been  commeaced  more  than  six 
centuries  back,  and  to  have  been  regularly  kept  up. 
This  work  is  noticed  by  Mr,  Stirling  in  his  valuable 
essay  on  the  Geography,  Statistics,  and  History  of 
Orissa,  in  Vol.  15  of  the  Asiatic  Reiearehes,  which  is 
the  source  from  which  our  account  is  chiefly  taken. 

Id  the  ancient  chronicles  mention  is  made  of  the 
worship  of  Jagganiiths  at  a  very  early  period:  for, on 
the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Orissa  by  a  foreign 
power,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  fte 
Rajah,  seized  with  a  panic,  took  the  image  of  Sri  Jeo 
out  of  his  temple,  lodged  it  in  a  covered  cart,  with  all 
its  jewels  and  utensils,  and  fled  to  the  niost  remote 
town  on  his  western  frontier.  The  strangers  not  ~ 
ing  the  prince,  plundered  the  town  and  temple,  and 
committed  great  excesses  every  where.  The  Rajah'f 
alarms  increased  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  invaders,  and  he  buried  the  image  UU' 
der  the  ground,  planted  a  tree  over  it,  and  fled  to  tht 
wilds.     In  the  socceedii^  century  tite  invaders  wen 


driven  out  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  dis- 
covered the  place  where  Sri  Jeo  was  buried,  cut  down 
the  ttce  that  overshadowed  the  spot,  and  found  the 
image  incased  in  a  stone  vault,  much  decayed  and 
disfigured.  His  next  care  was  to  find  out  the  officiat- 
ing priests,  descended  from  those  who  formerly  fled 
from  Pooree,  and  having  discovered  some  of  them,  he 
consulted  with  them  how  the  worship  of  Jagganiith* 
might  be  revived  in  all  its  ancient  splendour.  The 
formation  of  a  new  image  being  considered  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary,  the  priests  sought  out  in  the 
woods  a  tree  with  all  the  requisite  marks  indicated  by 
their  books,  as  fitting  it  for  the  honour  of  being  made 
into  a  god.  They  brought  it  to  the  Rajah,  who,  with 
pious  zeal,  clothed  both  it  and  the  old  image  in  rich 
robes,  and  conducted  them  to  Pooree  in  great  state.  A 
new  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which 
was  found  to  he  much  dUapidated,  and  overwhelmed 
with  sand.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessary  officers 
were  appointed,  feasts  and  festivals  established,  and 
the  whole  country  around  Pooree  assigned  as  endow- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple. 

The  history  above  referred  to,  which  becomes  mcwe 
credible,  as  it  advances  to  more  modem  dates,  states 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifices  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  reign  of  Raj^  Anang  Bhim  Deo,  who  ascended 
the  throne  A.n.  1174.  That  monarch  having  incurred 
the  guilt  of  killing  a  Brahmin,  resolved,  in  expiation 
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of  his  ofrnoe,  to  construct  numerous  templefi ;  and  he 
likewise  expended  large  sunis  on  works  of  public  utility, 
as  tanks,  wells,  and  bridges.  lie  filled  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  land  of  Jaggandtha  with  temples,  the  prin- 
cipal edifice  being  erected  by  his  orders  at  an  expense 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  -,  the 
date  of  its  completion  is  stated  to  be  a.d.  1 196.  He 
enlarged  the  estabhshraent,  added  fifteen  Brahmins 
and  fiifteen  Sudra  priests,  and  gave  fresh  splendoiu*  to 
the  worship  by  the  institution  of  numerous  feasts.  In 
reward  for  the  munificence  of  the  monarch,  the  reign- 
ing prince  has  always  held  the  honourable  office  of 
sweeper  to  the  idol.  This  service  is  still  performed  by 
the  hereditary  Rajah  of  Khoordah,  with  a  splendid 
broom,  on  the  occasion  of  the  principal  annual  feast, 
called  the  '  chariot  festival.*  An  engraving  of  the 
grand  procession  of  the  cars  in  which  the  idols  are 
carried  on  this  occasion,  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  glories  of  the  royal  house  of  Orissa  ended  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  An  irruption  of 
Mahomedans  took  place  about  1558,  headed  by  Kala- 
pahar,  the  general  of  the  Afghan  king  of  Bengal,  a 
relentless  destroyer  of  Hindoo  temples  and  images, 
who  finally  overthrew  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
Orissa.  On  this  occasion  the  god  of  Pooree  was  again 
saved  from  destruction  by  hasty  removal  in  a  covered 
cart  to  a  pit  on  the  borders  of  the  Chiika  lake,  where 
he  was  buried.  Kalapahar  was  not,  however,  to  be 
defrauded  of  so  rich  a  prize  ;  and  having  traced  out 
the  place  of  concealment,  he  dug  up  Sri  Jeo  and  car- 
ried him  off  on  an  elephant  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  He 
there  collected  a  large  pile  of  wood,  and  setting  fire 
to  it,  threw  the  idol  on  the  burning  heap.  A  by- 
stander, however,  snatching  the  image  from  Uie  flames, 
threw  it  into  the  river,  whence  it  was  rescued  by  a 
faithful  votarjr,  who  kept  it  in  secret  till  the  Em- 
peror Akbar  visited  Orissa.  That  prince  is  said  to  have 
be^i  impressed  with  so  much  reverence  and  admiration 
for  this  holy  country,  its  temples,  and  Bramins,  that  he 
determined  to  interiere  Uttle  in  its  affairs,  and  to  leave 
a  large  share  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  its  native 
princes.  The  Rajah,  thus  reinstated  in  authority,  be- 
stowed his  first  care  on  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of 
Jaggandtha^  which  having  accomplished,  a  new  image 
was  made  according  to  the  rules  in  the  holy 
book,  and  again  set  up  in  the  temple  on  a  propitious 
day  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  About  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  of  which  that  assigned  to  the  Rajahship  of 
Khoorda  was  esteemed  the  most  important,  as  it  in- 
cluded Pooree ;  and  the  king  retained  the  hereditary 
office  of  sweeper  in  the  temple  of  Jaggandtha.  Down 
to  tbe  present  moment,  though  all  political  power  of 
the  Rajah  of  Khoorda  is  at  an  end,  all  deeds  drawn  out 
in  the  language  of  the  country  bear  the  date  of  the 
succession  of  the  nominally  reigning  prince  of  that 
house,  and  are  prefaced  with  a  recital  of  his  titles, 
which  are  in  the  pompous  style  adopted  many  ceuturies 
ago  :  "  The  illustrious  hero,  the  lord  of  elephants,  sove- 
reign of  Bengal,  supreme  monarch  over  the  rulers  of 
the  tribes  of  Ootkala,  a  divinity  terrible  to  the  wicked, 
the  protector  of  the  grants  enjoyed  by  the  pious, 
king  of  kings,  like  the  lord  of  a  thousand  arms  in 
"  the  field  of  battle — a  comet  to  ttie  martial  race !" 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  Orissa  was  torn  by 
constant  wars,  insurrections,  and  internal  commotions. 
The  Moguls  were  actuated  by  peculiar  zeal  against  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Jaggandtha,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  the  Hindoos  in  the  performance 
of  their  devotions  at  his  temple,  and  many  bloody 
encounters  were  the  consequence  between  the  two 
nations^  in  which  success  was  often  doubtful.    On 
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the  whole,  however,  the  native  princes  suffered  the 
most  severely,  and  gradually  sank  before  the  superior 
energy  of  the  Moguls.  The  Rajahs  retired  to  the 
part  of  Khoorda  best  protected  by  natural  difficulties 
of  access,  where  they  built  a  fort  and  palace,  and 
where  they  were  found  settled  in  1803.  During  these 
contests  in  or  about  Pooree,  the  images  so  much  ve- 
nerated by  the  one  party,  and  abhorred  by  the  other, 
were  twice  or  thrice  carried  away  and  concealed,  until 
the  times  appeared  favourable  for  again  setting  them 
upon  their  thrones  in  the  temples.  This  religious 
warfare  was  at  last  set  at  rest  by  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment establishing  the  tax  on  pilgrims,  which  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  yielded  to  them  a  revenue  ot 
90,000/.  Under  these  circumstances  the  zeal  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  yielded  gradually  to  considerations 
of  interest. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tax  on  pilgrims  at  Jag- 
gandtha.  In  a  future  number  we  intend  to  give  an 
account  of  the  present^tate  of  this  chief  seat  of  Hin- 
doo superstition,  and  to  notice  the  shocking  abomi- 
nations to  which  it  has  given  rise.  In  the  mean  time  • 
we  wish  to  state  fairly,  the  way  in  which  the  control 
both  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  revenues  arising  from 
them  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India. 

Under  the  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  rule,  which 
preceded  our's,  it  was  customary  for  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state  to  receive  the  revenues  of 
large  districts  from  the  chiefs  or  great  proprietors, 
who  contracted  for  the  payment  of  all  the  dues  and 
taxes  payable,  on  whatever  account,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  districts,  not  only  for  land  rents  but  for 
all  the  various  imposts  of  their  system  of  finances. 

In  the  collection  of  many  ill-defined  and  arbitrary 
taxes,  the  greatest  oppression  was  exercised  over  the 
helpless  inhabitants,  who  had,  moreover,  no  courts 
of  justice  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  redress.    The 
British  Government  resolved,  when  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  devolved  on  them,  to  remove  so 
fertile  a  cause  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  leaving 
to  the  superior  landlords  and  chiefs  the  collection  only 
of  their  land  rents,  they  forbad  them  to  collect  the 
other  various  imposts,  and  granted  to  the  chiefs  a 
compensation  for  what  they  had  so  resumed.      On-  a 
revision  of  the  nature  of  these  imposts,   some  that 
were  unobjectionable  and  necessary,  such  as  customs 
on  merchandize,  &c.  they  continued  to  collect  under 
definite  rules  and  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose,  and 
others  which  were  bvu^ensome  to  the  people  they 
altogether  abolished.     It  was  under  the  operation,  of 
this  system  that  the  pilgrim  tax  came  to  be  collected 
by  the  British  Government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.    It  could  not  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
native  chief,  consistently  with  the  principles   of  the 
system  generally  adopted;  a  system  which  afforded 
the  greatest  relief  to  the  native  population  from  the 
unlimited  exactions  of  their  chiefs.      Whether    the 
pilgrim  tax  should  have  been  among  those  altogether 
aboUshed  or  not,  is  a  question  well  deserving  the  best 
consideration  of  a  christfan  nation.   It  is  however  but 
bare  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of 
continuing  such  a  system,  it  does  not  rest  upon,  the 
East  India  Company  alone.     The  nation  at  large  oiu^t 
bear  the  responsibility  of  having  sanctioned  it.     The 
laws  which  regulate  the  collection  of  the  pilgrim  tax 
were  passed  in  1806  and  1809,  and  were,  like  other 
laws  passed  by  our  Indian  Governments,  regularly  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  published  j  and,  not    having 
been  set  aside  or  objected  to,  they  obtained  the  autho- 
rity of  established  law,  imder  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  thus  adopted  as  the  acts  of  the  British 
nation. 

^0  be  continued.] 
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INFANT  EDUCATION. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  had  occasion  lately  to  visit 
the  Infant  School  which  has  for  some  time  heen  es- 
tablished at  Exeter  5  and  the  beautiful  display  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  exhibited  by  a  set 
of  little  creatures,  whose  average  age  did  not  seem  to 
exceed  four  or  five  years,  directed  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Wilderspin's  work  on  the  subject.*  Its  perusal 
affords  the  most  ample  information  respecting  the 
nature  and  progress  of  a  system  which  appears  des- 
tined to  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  society ;  and 
the  author's  views  are  illustrated  by  such  a  variety  of 
pleasing,  interesting,  and  amusing  anecdotes,  that  his 
book  is  really  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as  well  as 
instructive,  of  its  kind,  we  have  ever  met  with. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  system  of  In/ant 
Schools  originated  chiefly  with  Mr.  Wilderspin.  The  sys- 
tems of  Bell  and  Lancaster  were,  indeed,  in  operation  j 
but,  in  them,  .the  lowest  age  was  seven  j  and  Mr. 
Wilderspin's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  neglect 
and  improper  treatment  of  children  under  that  age. 
His  first  essay,  accordingly,  to  form  an  infant  school, 
was  limited  to  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
seven.  His  accoimt  of  his  first  attempt  is  very 
amusing. 

"  As  soon  as  the  mothers  had  left  the  premises,  I 
attempted  to  engage  the  attention  of  their  offspring. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effect.  A  few,  who  had  been 
previously  at  a  dame-school,  sat  quietly  3  but  the  rest, 
missing  their  parents,  crowded  about  the  door.  One 
little  fellow,  finding  he  could  not  open  it,  set  up  a 
loud  cry  of  "  Mammy !  Mammy  !'*  and  in  raising  this 
delightful  sound  all  the  rest  simultaneously  joined. 
My  wife,  who,  though  reluctant  at  first,  had  deter- 
mined, on  my  accepting  the  situation,  to  give  me  her 
utmost  aid,  tried  with  myself  to  calm  the  tumult ; 
but  our  efforts  were  utterly  in  vain.  The  paroxysm 
of  sorrow  increased  instead  of  subsiding  -,  and  so  in- 
tolerable did  it  become,  that  she  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  left  the  room  ',  and  at  length,  exhausted 
byeffort,  anxiety,  and  noise,  I  was  compelled  to  follow 
her  example,  leaving  my  unfortunate  pupils  in  one 
dense  mass^  crying,  yellkig,  and  kicking  against  the 
door !  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ; 
but,  ruminating  on  what  I  then  considered  egregious 
folly,  in  supposing  that  any  two  persons  could  manage 
so  large  a  number  of  infants,  I  was  struck  by  the 
sight  of  a  cap  of  my  wife's,  adorned  with  a  coloured 
ribbon,  lying  on  the  table  5  and  observing  from  the 
window  a  clothes-prop,  it  occurred  that  I  might  put 
the  cap  upon  it,  return  to  the  school,  and  try  the 
effect.  The  concision  when  I  entered  was  tremendous  5 
but  on  raising  the  pole,  surmounted  by  the  cap,  all 
the  children,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  were  instantly 
silent ',  and  when  any  hapless  wight  seemed  disposed 
to  renew  the  noise,  a  few  shakes  of  the  prop  restored 
tranquillity,  and  perhaps  produced  a  laugh.  The  same 
thing,  however,  will  not  do  long  5  the  charms  of  this 
wonderful  instrument,  therefore,  soon  vanished,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  sad  relapse,  but  for  the 
marchings,  gambols,  and  antics,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt,  and  which  at  last  brought  the  hour  of 
twelve,  to  my  greater  joy  than  can  easily  be  conceived. 
Revolving  these  circumstances,  I  felt  that  this  memo- 
rable morning  had  not  passed  in  vain.  I  had,  in  fact, 
fmmd  the  clew.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  senses 
of  the  children  must  be  engaged  ;  that  the  great  secret 
of  training  them  was  to  descend  to  their  level,  and 
become  a  child ;  and  that  the  error  had  been  to  ex- 
pect in  infancy  what  is  only  the  product  of  after 
years,'* 
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The  cap  mispended  on  a  pole  watf,  to  Wilderspin, 
what  the  falling  leaves  were  to  Newton.  The  prin* 
oiple  which  he  deduced  from  that  incident,  became  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  system.  For  the  history  of 
his  experiments,  and  their  successful  re8ults,-'-and  of 
the  gradual  introduction  of  infant  schools,  not  only 
over  £nglaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  in  different 
parts  of  our  colonies,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 
The  narrative  will  be  found  equally  striking  and  gra- 
tifying. The  system  early  received  the  patronage  of 
his  late  Majesty,  by  whose  munificence  the  children 
belonging  to  the  school  established  at  Brighton  con- 
tinued to  be  annually  clothed  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  her  present  Majesty,  as  might  be  expected  from  her 
kind  and  amiable  disposition,  it  finds  a  supporter.  The 
author  has  been  invited  by  many  enlightened  clergy- 
men to  form  schools  in  their  parishes.  The  Bishop 
of  London  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  system,  and 
established  one  of  the  best  schools  now  existing,  in  the 
parish  of  Bishopsgate.  Several  other  bishops  have 
warmly  recommended  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  of  their  dioceses  j  they  are,  consequently,  ra- 
pidly extending  in  every  direction,  and  their  conse- 
quences to  the  character  of  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations  will,  in  all  probability,  be  such  as  the  pre- 
sent have  not  even  a  conception  of. 

Did  the  bulk  of  the  population  consist  of  persons 
whose  minds,  from  their  most  tender  years,  were  thus 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morals,  how  different  would  be  their  state,  both 
in  respect  to  character  and  happiness,  from  that  in 
which  we  now  find  them !  The  connexion  between 
ignorance  and  crime  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  "  In  Berkshire,  of  one  hundred  and  ■ 
thirty  prisoners  committed  to  Reading  gaol,  and  tried 
at  the  Special  commission  in  1831,  twenty-five  only 
could  write  i  thirty-seven  coxdd  read  only  3  and 
seventy-six  could  neither  write  nor  read  3  and  yet  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  under  forty  years  of  age — 
varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five.  Of  the  thirty 
prisoners  tried  at  Abingdon,  six  could  read  and  write  3 
eleven  could  read  a  little  3  Uie  remainder  were  wholly 
uneducated.  In  Buckinghamshire,  of  the  seventy-nine 
prisoners  convicted  at  Aylesbury,  only  thirty  could 
read  and  write.  In  Hampshire,  of  three  himdred  and 
thirty- two  committed  for  trial  at  Winchester,  one  hun- 
dred and  five  could  neither  read  nor  write  3  and  nearly 
the  whole  number  were  destitute  of  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  In  Kent,  about  half  the  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  Maidstone  gaol  were  unable  to  read  or  write; 
and  nearly  the  whole  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture and  obligations  of  religion.  In  Sussex,  of  fifty 
prisoners  put  on  trial  at  Lewes,  thirteen  only  could 
read  and  write  3  twelve  could  read  a  Uttle  3  only  ojm 
could  read  well !" 

The  prejudice,  that  education  unfits  the  working 
classes  for  the  duties  which  belong  to  their  rank  in 
life,  once  so  prevalent,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The 
most  ample  experience  is  daily  shewing  its  utter  fal- 
lacy. "  We  are  ourselves,"  says  Mr.  Wood  of  Edin- 
burgh, (whose  inestimable  labours  are  well  known  to 
all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  course  of  education) 
"  yearly  sending  out  from  the  Sessional  School  mul- 
titudes of  persons  who  become  shoemakers  and 
tailors,  and  are  daily  receiving  from  their  masters 
the  most  gratifying  assurances  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  themselves.  Their  industry  and 
skill  in  their  various  occupations  seem  to  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  success  in  school  3  and  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  our  best  scholars, 
have  been  known  to  inquire  whether  we  have  any  of 
the  like  description  to  give  them.  Our  greatest  pro- 
ficients are  still  content  to  'dwell  among  their  own 
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pwple/  and  to  follow  the  occupabons  of  their  fathers." 
Tliotigh  the  in&nt  achools  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  their  application  to  the 
woilcing  classes,  in  whose  character,  indeed,  they  pro- 
mise to  effert  a  total  revolution,  yet  nobody  who  has 
witnessed  their  admirable  ctFect  in  an  early  but  not 
premature  unfolding  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  in 
accustoming  it  to  submit  to  discipline  and  authority, 
can  fail  to  wish  the  aarae  aystem  practised  in  the 
education  of  every  class.  Its  advantt^es  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Edinbui^h,  many 
of  whom  were  anxious  that  their  children  should 
share  in  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Accordingly,  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
higher  claues  was  established  by  Mr.  Wilderepin  in 
that  city ;  and  we  have  means  of  knowing,  that  it  has 
gone  on  very  sncceasfnlly.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  schools  of  this  kind  have  as  yet  become 
numerous.  Parenta,  hi  the  higher  ranks,  are  atill  not 
mfficiently  aware  of  the  inestimable  benefits  of  which, 
by  their  negligence  in  this  respeft,  they  are  deprivmg 
their  oflspihig. 

THE  CHURCH  BELLS. 
What  TsiTinff  sonnds  from  ton  grey  pinnacle* 
Sweep  o'er  the  ear,  and  claim  the  heart's  reply  * 
Now  the  bUthe  peal  of  home  festiTiiy, 
Natal  or  nuptial,  in  full  concert  awelli : 
Nov  tlie  biidi  chime,  or  voice  of  Klter'd  bell*, 
Spea^  the  due  hour  of  social  waiyhip  nigh : 
And  now  the  la^t  stage  of  mortality 
Tbe  deep  dull  toll  with  lingering  naming  tells. 
How  much  of  human  life  those  sounds  comprise ; 

Birth,  wedded  lore,  God's  service,  and  the  tomb ' 
Heard  not  in  Tain,  if  tbence  kind  feelings  rise, 
I  Such  aa  befit  our  being,  fiee  from  ^loom 

I         Uonastick, — pmy'r  that  communes  with  the  skie*, 
And  munnga  mindful  of  the  final  doom. 

-  D.  C.  Jvtf,  1838. 


atand,  and  struck  with  hammers.  The  annexed 
figure,  which  affords  a  curious  example  of  this  kind, 
is  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century : 
it  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  King  Dwid,  and 
is  afiixed  to  one  of  his  Psalnu. 


HtnOBY  OF  BELLS. 
[AbrUftf  ItaBFiiit.ii'iR'iaWoTiF^ftiufMtn.l 

The  origin  of  chnrch  hells,  is  an  interesting  subject 
of  enquiry.  The  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  the  direct 
and  incidental  mention  of  them,  by  the  old  historians 
and  other  writers,  had  bells  for  both  sacred  and  pro- 
t«ae  purposes.  By  Strabo  we  are  told  that  market- 
time  waB  announced  by  their  sound ;  and  by  Pliny, 
that  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  king  of  Tuscany  was 
hong  round  with  bells.  The  hour  of  bathing  was  made 
known  in  ancient  Rome  by  the  sound  of  a  bell ; 
the  night  watchman  carried  one,  and  it  served  to  call 
up  the  servants  in  great  houses.  Sheep  had  them 
tied  about  their  necks  to  frighten  away  wolves, 
rather  by  way  of  amulet.  In  our  own  day  this 
custom,  like  many  others,  serves  to  remind  us  of  for- 
mer limes. 

PaulinuB,  Bishop  of  Nola,  is  generally  considered 
as  the  first  person  who  introduced  bells  into  eccle- 
siastical aervice,  about  the  year  400.  And  we  are 
told  by  ancient  historians,  that  in  the  year  610,  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  being  at  Sens,  then  in  a  state  of 
siege,  frightened  away  the  besieging  army  by  ringing 
the  bells  of  St.  Stephen's  church ;  which  is  a  clear 
proof  that  they  were  not  at  that  time  generally  known 

The  first  large  hells  are  mentioned  hy  Bede  in  the 
year  680.  Before  that  period  the  early  British 
Chriatjans  made  use  of  wooden  rattles  to  call  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful  together. 

Handbells  probably  first  appeared  at  religious  pro- 
cessions, and  were  afterwards  used  by  the  secular 
mnsidans.  Tbe  small  bella  were  not  always  held  in 
ttw  hand}  Utey  wore  sometimes  eospended  vpcot  a 


The  arrival  of  kings,  and  great  personages,  was 
anciently  greeted  by  ringing  the  chnreh  hells. 

Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  about 
1109,  speaks  of  them  as  being  well  known  in  his 
time,  and  says  that  "  the  first  Abbot  of  Croyland 
gave  six  hells  to  that  monastery,  that  is  to  say,  two 
great  ones,  which  he  named  Bartholomew  and  Be- 
^dine ;  two  of  a  middling  size,  called  TurketuUum 
end  Beterine ;  two  small  ones,  denominated  F^;a 
and  Bega ;  be  also  caused  the  great  bell  to  be  made 
called  &idla,  which  was  tuned  to  the  other  bells,  and 
produced  an  admirable  harmony  not  to  be  equalled 
in  England." 

Tbe  bells  used  in  the  monasteries  were  sometimes 
rung  with  ropes  having  brass  or  silver  rings  at  the  ends 
for  the  hand  j  they  were  anciently  rung  by  the  priests 
themselves,  afterwards  by  the  servants,  and  some- 
times by  those  incapable  of  other  duties,  as  persona 
who  were  blind. 

Iif  the  flourishing  days  of  Popery,  bells  were  ac- 
tually baptited,  and  anointed  with  the  Chrism,  or  holy 
oil !  They  were  also  exorcised  wid  blessed  by  the 
bishop,  from  a  belief,  that  when  these  ceremonies  had 
been  performed,  they  had  power  to  drive  the  devil  out 
of  the  air,  to  calm  tempests,  and  to  keep  away  the 
plague.  The  ritual  for  tiiese  ceremonies  is  contained 
in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  and  is  still  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  it  is  usual  to  give  the  bells 
the  name  of  some  saint,  as  was  formerly  done  in 
England. 

"ITic  exploded  doctrine  of  the  chureh  of  Rome  con- 
cerning bells  is,  that  they  have  merit,  and  pray  God 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  secondly,  that  they  pro* 
duce  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

The  dislike  of  evil  spirits  to  bells  is  extremely  well 
expressed  by  Wynken  de  Wordeinthe  Golden  Leffend, 

Tbe  passing  bell  was  anciently  rung  for  two  pur- 
poses, one  to  bespeak  the  praycn  of  all  good  Cbria* 
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tian  people  for  a  soul  just  departing^  the  other  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits  who  stood  at  the  bed*s  foot,  or 
about  the  house.  Hence,  perhaps,  exclusive  of  the 
additional  labour,  was  occasioned  the  high  price  de- 
manded for  tolling  the  greatest  bell  of  the  church,  for 
that  being  loudest,  the  evil  spirits  might  go  farther  o£f 
to  be  clear  of  the  sound. 

Such  was  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  bells  before  the  Reformation;  but  since  that  period 
**  it  has  been  the  usual  course  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  a  very  laudable  one,  that  when  any 
sick  person  lay  drawing  on,  a  bell  should  toll  to  give 
notice  to  the  neighbours,  that  they  might  pray  for  the 
djdng  party,  wbich  was  commonly  called  a  passing 
beU,  because  the  sick  person  was  passing  hence  to 
another  world ;  and  when  his  breath  was  expired,  the 
bell  rung  out,  that  the  neighbours  might  cease  their 
prayers,  for  that  the  party  was  dead.'*  It  is  now  only 
tolled  after  death. 

The  saint's  bell  was  not  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  saint  that  was  inscribed  on  it,  or  of  the  church  to 
which  it  belonged,  but  because  it  was  always  rung  out 
when  the  priest  came  to  that  part  of  the  service, 
''  Sonde,  Sancte,  Sonde,  Domine  Deus  Sahaoth ;"  pur- 
posely that  those  persons  who  could  not  come  to 
church,  might  know  in  what  a  solemn  office  the  con- 
gregation were,  at  that  instant,  engaged,  and  so,  even 
in  their  absence,  be  once,  at  least,  moved,  "  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  Him  that  made  them.*' 

"  Bells,**  says  Dr.  Fuller,  "  are  no  effectual  charm 
against  lightning.  The  A^quent  firing  of  abbey 
churches,  by  lightning,  confiiteth  the  proud  motto 
commonly  written  on  the  bells  in  their  steeples, 
wherein  each  intitled  itself  to  a  six-fold  efficacy,  viz. 

Men's  death  I  tel],  by  doll  fall  knell, 
Lightning  and  thunder,  I  break  asunder, 
On  Sabbath  all,  to  church  I  call, 
The  sleepy  head,  I  raise  from  bed, 
The  winds  so  fierce,  I  do  disperse, 
Men's  cruel  rage,  I  do  assuage. 

Whereas  it  appears  that  abbey  steeples,  though 
quilted  with  bells  almost  cap-^-pi^,  were  not  proof 
against  the  sword  of  God's  lightning.  Yea,  generally, 
when  the  heavens  in  tempests  did  strike  fire,  the 
steeples  of  abbeys  proved  often  their  timber,  whose 
frequent  bnmings  portended  their  final  destruction.*' 

"  It  has  ancienUy  been  reported,"  observes  Lord 
Bacon,  "  and  is  still  received,  that  extreme  applauses 
and  shouting  of  people  assembled  in  multitudes,  have 
so  rarified  and  broken  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over 
have  fallen  down,  the  air  not  being  able  to  support 
them  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  great  ringing 
of  bells,  in  populous  cities,  hath  chased  away  thunder, 
and  also  dissipated  pestilent  air.  All  which  may  be 
also  from  the  concussion  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the 
sound.'* 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  bells,  the  English 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  ringing,  and  for  their  partiality  to  this  amusement. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  the  principal  bells 
in  Europe : — 

Empress  Anne's,  Moscow lbs.  432,000 

Boris  Godinuf's,    ditto         288,000 

Novogorod  Great  Bell 70,000 

Amboise  Bell,  Rouen       40,000 

Vienna  Bell,  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  .    .    .    40;200 

Erfurt,  Prussian  Saxony       30,000 

Great  Tom  of  Oxford       18,000 

St.  Paul's,  London       11,400 

Ghent,  Flanders 11,000 

Great  Tom  of  Lincoln 10,400 

Worcester  Great  Bell 6,600 

York  ditto         6,000 

Oloueester   ditto       •        •   «   .    •       •    ^     ^P^ 


A  CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

BY  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

[The  following  simple  and  beautiful  lines  were  romndsed  by 
the  great  poet  above-named,  for  the  use  of  his  daughter 
when  a  child.  A  very  little  ingenuity  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary  to  suit  the 
prayer  to  the  circumstances  of  every  fireside.] 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

God  g^nt  me  grace  my  prayers  to  say ; — 

O  God !  preserve  my  moUier  dear 

In  strength  and  health  for  many  a  year ; 

And,  O!  preserve  my  father  too, 

And  may  I  pay  him  reverence  due,— 

And  may  I  my  best  thoughts  employ 

To  be  my  parents'  hope  and  joy ; 

And  O !  jpreserve  my  Drothers  both 

From  evil  doings  and  from  sloth. 

And  may  we  always  love  each  other. 

Our  friends,  our  father,  and  our  motlier : — 

And  still,  O  Lord,  to  me  impart 

An  innocent  and  grateful  heart, 

That  after  my  last  sleep  I  may 

Awake  to  thy  eternal  day !  Amen. 


ON  THE  BLACK  PESTILENCE  OF  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Of  all  the  great  diseases^  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  the  black  pestu 
lence  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  that  which  caused 
the  greatest  ravages.  In  some  respects  there  exists  an 
analogy  between  the  disease  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  The  name  of  *  black 
pestilence'  seems  to  point  out  to  us,  in  the  scourge  to 
which  it  was  applied,  something  similar  to  the  disco- 
loration of  those  who  have  died  of  the  Cholera.  Indeed 
many  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  scourge,  which 
in  t^e  present  day  has  already  swept  off  many 
millions,  is  only  a  new  appearance  of  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  ascertain  whether  this  supposition  is  well 
founded.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  know  the  nature  of  that 
terrible  instrument  of  death,  which  Divine  Providence 
permitted  to  rage  from  the  extremity  of  the  east,  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  then  known  world.  Professor 
Hecker,  of  Berlin,  has  just  published  a  volume  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  attempts,  not  only  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  two  diseases,  but  also 
to  solve  many  others,  relative  to  the  influence  produced 
by  the  great  scourge  of  the  middle  age.  We  therefore 
select  a  few  of  the  details  collected  by  M.  Hecker,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  documents  which  he  has  brought 
together,  prove  that  the  black  pestilence  was  in  fact  the 
plague  of  the  east,  but  with  some  additional  features. 
Besides  the  swellings  under  the  arm-pits,  and  in  the 
groin,  and  the  gangrenous  tumours  which  characterize 
the  plague,  numerous  black  spots  were  observed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  -,  the  palate  and  tongue 
were  black,  and,  as  it  were,  filled  with  blood;  and  the 
patients  were  tormented  with  insatiable  thirst.  But 
the  most  distinguishing  and  aggravated  feature  of  the 
black  pestilence,  was  the  thorough  alteration  experi- 
enced by  the  lungs.  These  oi^ns  were  struck  with 
a  gangrenous  inflammation,  which  was  indicated  by 
acute  pains  in  the  chest,  spitting  of  blood,  and  such  an 
infection  of  the  breath,  that  parents  even  fled  from 
their  children.  The  disorder  was  communicated,  not 
only  by  contact  with  the  infected  patients,  but  also  by 
touching  any  thing  which  had  belonged  to  them.  It 
was  even  imagined  that  the  disorder  was  imparted  by 
a  glance  or  look — an  error  which  may  be  ascribed 
either  to  the  extraordinary  lustre  of  the  eyes,  or  to  tne 
belief  in  fascination  which  anciently  prevailed. 

The  bliwrk  pestilence  did  not  advance  westward  by 
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the  same  route  as  the  Cholera.  Originating  in  Upper 
Asia — as  the  CJholera  also  originated,  (and  it  is  also 
said,  in  China)  the  hlack  pestilence  descended  towards 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  3  and  instead 
of  entering  Europe  through  Russia,  it  first  spread  over 
the  south,  and  after  devastating  the  rest  of  Europe,  it 
entered  that  coimtry.  It  followed  the  caravans,  which 
came  from  China  across  Central  Asia,  until  it  reached 
the  shorcs  of  the  Black  Sea :  thence  it  was  conveyed 
by  ships  to  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  That 
capital  was  certainly  the  focus  whence  the  pestilence 
darted  its  poisonous  rays  in  every  direction,  except 
towards  Musco^^r.  In  the  year  1347  it  reached  Sicily, 
some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy,  and  Marseilles. 
In  the  following  year,  it  spread  from  the  European 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  were  invaded  by  it  in  the  same 
year  J  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  1349; 
and  finally,  Russia,  in  1351, — ^that  is  to  say,  four 
years  after  it  reached  Constantinople. 

In  France,  the  pestilence  advanced  by  Avignon,  at 
that  time  the  seat  of  the  papacy.  It  broke  out  there 
in  a  frightful  manner :  many  persons  fell  down  sud- 
denly, as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  a  thimderbolt. 
The  patients  rarely  reached  the  third  day :  as  soon  as 
any  one  found  himself  affected  with  tumours,  either  in 
the  groin,  or  beneath  the  arms,  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  sought  consolation  only  in  the  absolution 
granted  to  all  the  djdng  by  Pope  Clement  VI,  who  ar- 
rogantly declared  in  a  Bull,  that  God  had  given  him 
the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth. 

In  England,  the  disorder  was  characterized,  as  it  had 
been  at  Avignon,  by  an  almost  sudden  mortality,  con- 
sequent on  the  spitting  of  blood.  The  patients  who 
exhibited  this  symptom  sunk  under  the  pestilence  in 
twelve  hours,  and  rarely  survived  to  the  second  day. 
The  malady  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
and  covered  it  with  the  dead.  (Ireland,  however,  at 
that  time,  suffered  very  little.)  On  the  north  seas — 
as  previously  on  the  Mediterranean,  vessels  were  seen 
floating  at  the  pleasure  Of  the  winds,  deprived  of  their 
whole  crews,  and  canying  only  corpses. 

The  following  estimates,  which  may  be  relied  on  as 
pretty  correct,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  population  of  Europe  at  that  time. 

Inhabitants. 

Florence  lost.........     60,000 

Venice   100,000 

Marseilles  (in  1  month)  66,000 

Paris 60,000 

Avignon 60,000 


Inhabitants. 

Strasburg 16,000 

Basle 14,000 

Erf urth*(al least)...  v  16,000 
London  (at least)...  100,000 
Norwich    60,000 


About  200,000  country  towns  or  villages  were  com- 
pletely depopulated.  At  Paris,  500  patients  died  every 
day  at  the  H6tel-Dieu.  Italy,  we  are  informed,  lost 
at  least  one  half  of  her  mhabitants.  At  Cairo,  during 
the  height  of  the  pestilence,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
died  daily.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  on  the  great 
roads,  and  in  the  caravanserais^  nothing  was  seen  but 
deserted  corpses. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  made  in  the  na- 
tural sciences,  the  doctors  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  failed  in  ascertaining  what  arc  the  causes  of  the 
Cholera,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  to  acknow- 
ledge our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  black  pesti- 
lence. M.  Hecker,  however,  has  found  in  the  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century  some  facts  which  he  thinks 
may  be  applied  to  explain  the  causes  of  its  appear- 
ance. He  considers  that  it  was  prhicipally  caused 
by  great  commotions  m  the  interior  parts  of  the 

*  This  citj,  whioh  at  tlwt  time  wM  one  of  the  mottooiniDerciAl  ptoee*  in  Ger- 
laiajr,  nerer  xtcoreied  thU  blow. 


globe.  The  following  are  some  of  the  remarkable 
circumstances  which  he  has  collected  from  the  his- 
tory of  that  time. 

About  the  year  1333,  numerous  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptiofis  did  much  mischief  in  Upper  Asia, 
which  in  the  year  after  successively  appeared  in  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  To  these  convulsions  of 
the  earth  were  added  extraordinary  inundations,  which 
drowned  the  harvests,  and  loaded  the  atmosphere 
with  moisture.  These  were  succeeded  by  barren  years, 
scarcity,  famine,  and  great  mortality.  Clouds  of  lo- 
custs invaded  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  covered  them 
with  their  dead  bodies,  which  poisoned  the  air  with 
putrid  exhalations.  And  lastly,  dense  mists,  emitting 
a  disagreeable  smell,  spread  over  whole  countries,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to 
various  accidents. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  facts  like  these  must 
produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  ge- 
nerations that  were  contemporary  with  them  j  but  are 
they  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deadly  malady  which 
shortly  after  manifested  itself?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  ought  to  know,  at  least,  whether  there 
is  any  constant  proportion  between  the  supposed 
causes  of  the  black  pestilence,  and  the  intensity  of  this 
scourge  in  the  different  countries  which  it  devastated. 
M.  Hecker's  opinion,  however,  does  not  differ  from 
that  entertained  by  many  physicians  who  lived  in 
those  times.  The  faculty  of  Paris,  which  was  con- 
sulted on  that  occasion,  assigned  a  mist  or  fog  as  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  recommended  the  lighting  of 
fires  with  aromatic  plants.  A  learned  man  of  Padua, 
attributed  the  pest  to  an  occult  quality  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  physician  of  Avignon,  ascribed  it  (as 
some  medical  men  in  France  in  our  day  have  done) 
to  influences  arising  from  the  earth.  In  short,  they 
knew  at  that  time  nearly  as  much  as  we  do  now, 
concerning  the  real  causes  of  this  great  pestilence  ; 
and  many  doctors  endeavoured  to  account  for  thena 
by  having  recourse  to  astrology. 

Nothing  is  more  afflicting  than  the  details  which, 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  moral  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  black  pestilence  upon  the  generation 
who  witnessed  it.  There  doubtless  were  some  happy- 
exceptions  ;  but,  among  the  majority,  this  scourge 
called  forth  only  a  manifestation  of  selfishness,  fre- 
quently the  most  revolting,  together  with  superstitious 
practices  and  fanatical  excesses.  Then,  as  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  in  France,  the  people  began  by 
ascribing  to  poison  the  almost  sudden  deaths  which, 
they  witnessed.  The  fanaticism  of  that  age  directed 
their  suspicions  against  the  Jews,  who  were  the 
objects  of  general  hatred,  and  whose  riches  more- 
over excited  the  cupidity  of  their  enemies.  Europe 
then  presented  one  of  the  most  frightful  spectacles 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  hapless  Jews  were  seized, 
tortured,  condemned,  and  burnt  -,  in  most  cases  the 
people  did  not  wait  for  a  judicial  sentence,  but  them- 
selves massacred  the  Israelites.  Tliey  were  heaped 
up  by  thousands  in  vast  funeral  piles.  At  Mayenee, 
after  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  quarters,  to  which  they  set  ^re,  and 
twelve  thousand  perished !  Pursued  by  the  people — by 
the  magistrates,  who  ought  to  have  protected  them, 
and  by  the  feudal  lords,  these  miserable  strangers 
found  nc  asylum  but  in  Lithuania,  where  Casimir  the 
Great  granted  them  his  protection.  This  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  great  numbers  of  Jews  who 
are  still  found  in  Poland. 

While  professing  Christians  thus  avenged  upon  the 

ancient  people  of  God  that  chastisement  with  which. 

the  same  God  had  punished  them,  they,  on  the  other 

I  hand^  endeavoured  to  appease  the  divine  displeasure^ 
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not  by  sincere  repentance,  whereby  they  forsook  sin, 
but  by  practices  which  cost  the  heart  no  sacrifice, 
and  which  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of  lulling  the 
conscience  to  sleep.  Numerous  companies  of  peni- 
tents spread  over  Europe,  and  among  the  processions 
which  they  made,  those  of  the  flagellants  were  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  Their  name  is  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  those  times  for  the  disorders  and  crimes 
which  they  committed. 

WHICH  WAS  THE  GREATER  FOOL? 
Ik  a  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop  Hall,  upon  his 
eightieth  birthday,  he  relates  the  following  story. 

"  There  was  a  certain  lord  who  kept  a  fool  in  his 
house;  as  many  a  great  man  did  in  those  days  for 
their  pleasure :  to  whom  this  lord  gave  a  staff,  and 
charged  him  to  keep  it,  till  he  should  meet  with  one 
who  was  a  greater  fool  than  himself ;  and  if  he  met 
with  such  a  one,  to  deliver  it  over  to  him. 

"  Not  many  years  after,  his  lord  fell  sick ;  and  in- 
deed was  sick  unto  death.  His  fool  came  to  see  him  5 
and  was  told  by  his  sick  lord,  that  he  must  now 
shortly  leave  him.  '  And  whither  wilt  thou  go  V  said 
the  fool.  *  Into  another  world,*  said  the  lord.  '  And 
when  wilt  thou  come  again  ?  within  a  month  V — '  No.* 
'  Within  a  year?'— 'No.*— 'When then?*— '  Never.*— 
'Never !  and  what  provision  hast  thou  made  for  thy 
entertainment  there  whither  thou  goest?* — 'None  at 
all.'-'— 'No?*  said  the  fool,  'none  at  all?  Here,  take 
my  staff  then.  Art  thou  going  away  for  ever,  and 
hast  taken  no  order,  whence  thou  shalt  never  return  ? 
take  my  staff,  for  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such  folly  as 
this.*" 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  CREATION. 

The  designs  of  supreme  intelligence  in  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  the  insect  world,  and  the  regula- 
tions and  appointments  whereby  their  increase  or  de- 
crease is  maintained,  and  periodical  appearance  pre- 
scribed, are  among  the  most  perplexing  considerations 
of  natural  history.  That  insects  are  kept  in  reserve 
for  stated  seasons  of  action,  we  know,  being  com- 
monly made  the  agents  of  Providence  in  his  visitations 
of  mankind.  The  locust,  the  caterpillar,  the  palmer 
worm,  the  various  family  of  blights,  that  poison  in  the 
spring  all  the  promise  of  the  year,  are  insects.  Mildew, 
indeed,  is  a  vegetable  -,  but  the  wire  worm  destroys 
the  root,  and  strips  the  germs  of  the  wheat,  and 
hunger  and  famine  ensue.  Many  of  the  coleopterae 
remove  nuisances,  others  again  incumbrances,  and 
worms  manure  the  soil ;  but  these  are  trite  and  isolated 
cases  in  the  profusion  of  the  animal  world;  and  left 
alone  as  we  are  in  the  desert  of  mere  reason  and  con- 
jecture, there  is  no  probability  that  much  satisfactory 
elucidation  will  be  obtained.  They  are  not  perhaps 
important  objects  of  enquiry  -,  but  when  we  see  the 
extraordinary  care  and  attention,  that  has  been  bes- 
towed upon  this  part  of  creation,  our  astonishment  is 
excited,  and  forces  into  action  that  inherent  desire  in 
our  minds  to  seek  into  hidden  things.  In  some  calm 
summer's  evening  ramble,  we  see  the  air  filled  with 
sportive  animated  beings;  the  leaf,  the  branch,  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  every  mossy  bank,  the  pool,  the  ditch, 
all  teeming  with  animated  life,  with  a  profusion,  an 
endless  variety  of  existence ;  each  creature  pursuing 
its  own  separate  pmpose  in  a  settled  course  of  action, 
ad/nitting  of  no  deviation  or  substitutioii,  to  accomplish 
or  promote  some  ordained  object.  Some  appear  oc- 
cupied in  seeking  for  the  most  appropriate  stations 
for  their  own  necessities,  and  exerting  stratagems  and 
wiles  to  secure  the  lives  of  themselves  or  their  offspring 
against  natural  or  possible  injuries^  with  a  forethought 
equivalent  or  superior  to  reason}  others  in  some  aim 


we  can  little  perceive,  or,  should  some  flash  of  light 
spring  up,  and  give  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  na^ 
ture*s  hidden  ways,  immediate  darkness  closes  round, 
and  renders  our  ignorance  more  manifest.  We  see  a 
wonderfully  fabricated  creature  struggling  from  the 
cradle  of  its  being,  just  perfected  by  the  elaboration 
of  months  or  years,  and  decorated  with  a  vest  of  glo- 
rious splendour ;  it  spreads  its  wings  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  becomes  the  next  moment,  perhaps,  with 
all  its  marvellous  construction,  instinct  and  splendour, 
the  prey  of  some  wandering  bird !  and  human  wisdom 
and  conjecture  are  humbled  to  the  dust.  That  these 
events  are  ordinations  of  supreme  intelligence,  for  wise 
and  good  purposes,  we  are  convinced.  But  we  are  blind 
beyond  thought,  as  to  secondary  causes  5  and  admira- 
tion, that  pure  source  of  intellectual  pleasure,  is  almost 
alone  permitted  to  us.  If  we  attempt  to  proceed  be- 
yond this,  we  are  generally  lost  in  the  mystery  with 
which  the  divine  Architect  has  thought  fit  to  surroimd 
his  works;  and  perhaps  our  very  aspirations  after 
knowledge  increase  in  us  a  sense  of  our  ignorance  : 
every  deep  investigator  into  the  works  of  nature  can 
scarcely  possess  o^er  than  an  humble  mind. — Journal 
of  a  Naturalist. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 
When  the  connection  of  events  with  each  other  is 
unknown,  ignorance  refers  them  to  what  is  called 
"Chance;**  and  superstition,  which  is  ignorance  in 
another  form,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  some  supe- 
rior malevolent  or  benevolent  being :  but  philosophy 
endeavours  to  discover  the  foregoing  link  in  the  chain 
of  events. 

Near  to  the  Hartz  mountains  in  Germany,  a  gigan- 
tic figure  has,  from  time  immemorial,  occasionally  1^- 
peared  in  the  Heavens.  It  is  indistinct,  but  always 
resembles  the  form  of  a  human  being.  Its  appearance 
has  ever  been  considered  a  certain  indication  of  ap-^ 
proaching  misfortune.  It  is  called  the  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken  (the  name  of  the  hill).  It  has  been  seen  by 
many  travellers.  In  speaking  of  it,  M.  Jordan  says, 
"  In  the  course  of  my  repeated  tours  through  the  Hartz 
mountains,  I  often,  but  in  vain,  ascended  the  Brocken, 
that  I  might  see  the  spectre.  At  length,  on  a  serene 
morning,  as  the  sun  was  just  appearing  above  the  hori- 
zon, it  stood  before  me,  at  a  great  distance,  towards  the 
opposite  mountain.  It  seemed  to  be  the  gigantic  figure 
of  aman.  Itvanishedin  amoment.**  In  September  1796, 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Haiiy  visited  this  country.  He 
says,  "After  having  ascended  the  mountain  for  thirty 
times,  I  at  last  saw  the  spectre.  It  was  just  at  sunrise 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  saw  distinctly  a  human  figure  of  a 
monstrous  size.  The  atmosphei-e  was  quite  serene  to- 
wards the  east.  In  the  south  west  a  high  wind  carried 
before  it  some  light  vapours  which  were  scarcely  con- 
densed into  clouds,  and  hung  round  the  mountains 
upon  which  the  figure  stood.  I  bowed :  the  colossal 
figure  repeated  it.  I  paid  my  respects  a  second  time, 
which  was  returned  with  the  same  civility.  I  then 
called  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  having  taken  the 
same  position  which  I  had  occupied  before,  we  looked 
towards  the  mountain,  when  we  clearly  saw  two  suth 
colossal  figures,  which,  after  having  repeated  our  com- 
pliment, by  bending  thek  bodies,  vanished." 

Now  for  an  explanation  of  this  appearance.  "When 
the  rising  sun  throws  his  rays  over  the  Brocken  upon 
the  body  of  a  man  standing  opposite  to  fleecy  clouds, 
let  the  beholder  fix  his  eye  steadily  upon  them,  and  in 
all  probability  he  will  see  his  own  shadow  extending 
the  length  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet^  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  him.** 

Dr.  Amot,  in  his  work  on  Physics,  sajrs,  "*It  hap- 
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pcned  once  on  board  a  ship  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  100  miles  from  land,  that  the  persona  walking 
on  deck,  when  passing  a  particuiar  spot,  heard  most 
distinctly  the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  re- 
joicings. All  on  board  listened  and  were  convinced ; 
but  the  phenomenon  was  mystcrioua  and  inexplicable. 
The  different  ideas  which  this  would  excite  in  the 
minds  of  ignorance  and  intelligence,  may  be  easily  i 
ceivud.  Some  months  afterwards  it  was  ascertained 
that  at  the  time  of  observation  the  bells  of  St.  Salvador, 
on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival.  The  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by 
a  gentle  wind,  had  travelled  over  100  miles  of  smooth 
water ;  and  striking  the  wide  spread  sail  of  a  ship, 
dered  concave  by  a  gentle  breeze,  had  been  brought  to 
s  focus,  and  rendered  perceptible." 

B.  Montagu's  SeUctitrnt. 


BLACK  LEAD  MINE, 
Few  persons  are,  perhaps,  aware,  that  there  ia  only 
one  mine  of  this  kind  in  England.  It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  Seatallor  Fell,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Cumberland, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Keswick.  Ilie  view  repre- 
sents the  house  erected  at  the  entrance  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  overseer. 


Fin*  rfat  Alack  Ltai  MUu,  ■!  Bprr—rimlt. 

The  period  when  this  mine  was  discovered  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  certainly  worked  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  occasionally  open 
ever  since.  The  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  Ayr- 
shire, Inverness-shire,  and  in  foreign  coontries,  but  of 
a  very  inferior  quality. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  mineral  found 
here,  but  as  many  of  them  denote  other  snbstaocea, 
they  do  not  appear  very  appropriate.  It  is  called  on 
the  spot,  v>ad,  and  in  other  places  plumbago,  or  black 
lead,  though  lead,  properly  so  called,  forms  no  part 
of  its  composition.  The  terms  black  cmeke  and  gra- 
phite  have  likewise  been  applied  to  it,  though  it  is  ac- 
tually carbonate  of  iron,  consisting  of  90  parts  of 
charcoal  and  1 0  of  iron.  It  is  principaUy  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pencils,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  made  at  Keswick  ;  but  is  also  employed  in  mak- 
ing crucibles,  polishing  iron,  diminishing  the  friction 
of  machinery,  &c. 

The  mine  was  formerly  worked  only  at  intervals,  a 
suthcient  quantity  being  procured  in  a  short  time  to 
last  for  several  years  ;  but  the  market  being  consider- 
ably extended,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  mine- 
ral increased,  the  working  has  lately  been  carried  on 
more  constantly. 

The  wad  is  not  found  in  veins,  but  io.  irregular 
masses,  some  of  which  weigh  as  much  as  four  or  five 
pounds.  Many  of  these  pieces  are  of  LtCle  "valae  I'^i'ig 
hard  and  gritty ;  but  those  which  are  So^  ^a  of  ^ne 
texture  are  worth  several  guineas  a  jk>iA1^j     Tbew 


masses  are  usually  found  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  the 
trunk  being  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  branchea 
inferior  to  it.  Wlieu  taken  out  of  the  mine,  the  wad 
is  sorted  according  to  its  various  qualities,  and  the 
best  sent  to  liondon,  where  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers 
once  a  month.  The  pencil-makers  of  Keswick  receive 
their  supply  from  the  metropoUs,  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  article  will  not  allow  any  to  be  sold  till  it  has  been 
deposited  in  their  own  warehouse. 

In  order  to  make  pencils,  the  black  lead  is  sawed 
into  square  sUps,  which  are  fitted  into  a  groove  made 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  another  slip  of  wood  glued 
over  them.  A  sofi  wood,  suchas  cedar,  is  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose,  that  the  pencil  may  be  more 
easily  cut.  In  the  ever-pointed  pencils,  the  lead 
is  formed  m  the  shape  of  small  cylinders  instead  of 
square  slips. 

The  inferior  pencib,  hawked  about  at  a  cheap  rate,  are 
made  of  the  reAisc  of  the  mineral,  stirred  into  melted 
sulphur.  They  may  be  detected  by  holding  them  to 
a  candle,  or  to  a  red  hot  iron,  when  they  yield  a 
bluish  flame,  with  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  ol 
burning  brimstone.  Pure  black  lead  produces  neither 
smell  nor  fume,  and  suffers  no  q>parent  alteration  in 
a  moderate  heat. 


EGGS. 
The  egga  of  hens  are  those  most  commonly  used  as 
food  i  and  form  an  article  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  '  Vast  quanti- 
ties are  brought  from  the  country  to  London  and  other 
great  towns.  Since  the  peace  they  have  also  been 
very  largely  imported  from  the  Continent.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  the  trade  in  e^s  forms  a  consider- 
able branch  of  our  commerce  with  France,  and  affords 
constant  employment  for  a  number  of  small  vessels ! 
It  appears  from  official  statements,  that  the  e^s 
imported  from  Franceamount  to  about  60,000,000  a 
year;  and  supposing  them  to  cost,  at  an  average,  4d.  a 
doz.  it  follows  that  the  people  of  the  metropolis  and 
Brighton  (for  it  is  into  tiicm  that  they  are  sdmost  all 
imported)  pay  the  French  above  83,000^  a  year  for 
eggs ;  and  supposing  that  the  freight,  importers'  and 
retaUers'  profit,  duty,  &c,  raise  their  price  to  the  con- 
sumer to  iOd.H  dozen,  their  total  cost  will  be  2 1 3,000/. 
— The  duty,  m  1829,  amounted  to  22,189/. 

M'Collocb's  Comoterciai  Diclionery. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

AND  EDUCATION^ 
In  complisnce  witli  Ihe  recommendation  contained  in  Ibe 
Report  read  at  the  Special  Oeneral  Meetina'  of  the  Society 
FOB  Fromotino  Chbistun  Knowledob,  held  on  the  21st 
of  May,  hare  made  arran|;ements  for  the  publication  of  a 
Scriea  of  Works  oa  Education,  Hi»torf,  Biography-,  Natural 
History,  the  Elements  of  the  Scieacei,  &c.  particulars  of 
which  will  Epeedily  be  announced. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BV  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  BOILING  SPRINGS  OF  ICELAND. 


VIrm  Iff  Ui  Cr(i(.0(i(fr. 


Iceland,  whether  naturally  or  morally  considered, 
ia  an  island  equally  striking  and  interesting.  Sitaated 
in  the  region  of  perpetnal  cold,  its  whole  sorface  shows 
moat  strongly  the  tremendous  operation  of  those  fires 
which  burn  for  ever  beneath  our  feet;  and,  lying  remote 
and  solitary  in  the  polar  sea,  its  population  exhibits  the 
happy  effects  of  early  civilization.  The  blessed  influ- 
ence  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more  beautifiilly  dis- 
played. The  inhabitants  of  countries  in  which  the 
works  of  nature  appear  in  their  utmost  grandeur,  are 
in  general  contemplative,  serious,  and  predisposed  to 
religious  impressions ;  and  if  such  is  the  case  generally, 
how  remarkably  must  it  be  so  with  a  people  whose  foot- 
steps tread  on  nothing  bnt  extinguished  lava,  who 
daily  look  upon  the  flaming  volcano,  and  see  the  hea- 
vens darkened  by  clouds  of  vaponr  and  torrents  of 
boiling  water,  cast  into  the  air  from  the  bowels  of  the 

The  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  are  among  the  most 
sublime  as  well  as  beautiftil  objects  of  nature. 
They  have  been  well  described  by  several  travellers ; 
by  the  help  of  whose  accounts  we  propose  now  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  these  magnificent  objects. 

The  principal  of  these  springs  are  situated  in  the 
south-western  division  of  the  island,  about  thirty-six 
miles  from  the  celebrated  volcano.  Mount  Hecla,  and- 
abont  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  ShalholL  The 
steam  arising  from  them,  during  their  eruptions,  has 
been  seen  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  springs 
mostly  rise  in  a  plain,  near  the  base  of  a  low  range  of 
hills.  Many  break  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills;  and 
some  very  near  their  summits.  Above  an  hundred  of 
them  are  contained  within  a  circle  of  two  miles. 

Three  or  four  of  the  principal  of  these  springs  are 
distingmshed  by  the  name  of  Geyter,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  old  Scandinavian  name  for  a  fountain.  The  two 
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which  are  most  remaricable  have  beaicalled  tlie  Cfreat 
Geyter,  and  the  Nevi  Geyier. 

On  approaching  the  Great  Gtyier,  when  in'  a'  qniet 
state,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  ciivu- 
lar  mound,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  quantity  of 
steam  is  seen  to  rise.  On  ascending  the  side  of  this 
mound,  there  appears  a  spacious  basin,  partly  filled 
with  hot  water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  moved  by  a 
gentle  bubbling.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  there  is 
a  round  pipe  or  funnel  about  eighty  feet  deep,  and 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  widening  near  the 
top,  and  opening  very  gradually  into  the  basin, 
which  is  about  150  feet  round;  and,  when  full, 
the  water  it  contiuns  is  about  four  feet  deep.  The 
inside  of  it  exhibits  a  whitish  surface,  consisting  of  a 
flinty  crust,  which  has  been  rendered  smooth 
by  the'constant  action  of  the  boiling  water.  The  mound 
consists  entirely  of  matter  deposited  from  the  water, 
which  is  always  flowing  over  the  edges  of  it.  On  leav- 
_  the  mound,  the  hot  water  passes  through  a  tnrfy 
Boilj  and  by  acting  on  the  peat,  mosses,  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  converts  them  into  stone,  and  af- 
fords beautiftil  specimens  of  petrifaction. 

The  eruptions  take  place  at  very  irregnlar  intervals. 
They  are  announced  by  loud  explosions  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  like  reports  of  cannon,  which  shake  the 
ground,  and  warn  the  visitor  to  remove  from  the  spot. 
The  water,  at  the  same  time,  begins  to  boil  more  and 
e  violently;  and  at  last,  the  contents  of  the  basin 
are  suddenly  projected  into  the  air;  successive  jets 
follow  irregularly,  till  a  magnificent  column  of  water 
ascends  to  a  great  height,  surrounded  by  immense 
volumes  of  steam,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  hide  the 
column  of  water  from  the  view.  The  scene,  at  tbia 
period  of  the  eruption,  is  indescribably  grand.  The 
whole  surrounding  atmosphere  is  filled  with  volumea 
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of  steam  roUing  over  each  other  aa  they  ascend,  and 
thn>tegliirhic!l,  «ilinmisofwater,BhiTerhjg  into  foam, 
■re  wen  spreading  in  all  directions.  Mnch  of  the  wa- 
ter is  lost  in  vapour ;  bat  the  greatest  part  falls  to  the 
ground  in  heavy  showers  of  spray.  Aa  the  jets  rise 
out  of  the  basin,  the  water  reflects  the  most  beontiful 
colours; — sometimes  tlie  purest  and  most  brilliant 
blue  i  at  otiiers,  a  bright  sea-green :  but  in  the  further 
ascent,  all  distinction  of  colour  is  lost;  and  the  jets, 
broken  into  a  thousand  parts,  appear  as  white  as  snow. 
Some  of  them  are  forced  upwards  perpendicularly; 
but  many  are  thrown  out  in  beautiful  curves.  The 
eruption  thus  continues,  changing  its  form  at  every 
instant,  till  the  force  which  dri*  es  it  from  beneath  is  eic- 
huustcd.  The  water  then  subsides  through  the  pipe, 
and  disappears,  but  immediately  rises  again,  and  fills 
the  basin  to  the  extent  already  mentioned ;  and  in  thli 
state  it  remains  till  the  next  eruption. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  these  eruptions,  as 
described  by  all  writers.  Some  spectators  appear  to 
have  seen  thera  in  different  states  of  activity  and  mag- 
nitude from  others;  ttnd  all  of  them  strain  their  po*ers 
of  language  to  give  an  idea  of  the  graudeor  and  beanty 
of  the  scetK,  and  the  impressions  of  religious  awe 
which  it  prodaces. — "While  the  jets,"  it  is  eloquently 
said  by  Dr.  Heudcrstm,  "Were  rushing  up  towards 
heaven  with  the  Velocity  of  an  arrow,  my  mind  was 
forcibly  borne  along  With  them  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  gr^tatldatnnipotent  JkHotaR,  In  ctnnparlsoa 
with  whom,  thcM,  &nd  all  the  wonders  scattered  dver 
the  immensity  of  existence,  dwindle  into  abiatul«  in- 
significance f  WhoM  Almighty  command  spake  the 
universe  Into  beit^i  *^^  "^  Whose  sdvereign  flat  the 
whole  fabric  might  he  teddced  lb  ah  Instant  to  Its  oti- 
gioal  nothing. ' 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Great  Gcyter,  ii  sitU' 
ated  the  New  Geyser,  also  called,  from  its  continual 
noise,  the  iloaring  Geysei'.  By  the  natives  it  is  called 
Strockn,  a  word  which  literally  means  'a  chum.' 
ilie  outward  appearance  of  this  spring  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Great  Get/ser.  The  pipe,  which  is  about 
forty-four  feet  in  depth,  and  nine  in  diameter,  is  noi 
entirely  circular,  nor-is  it  so  perpendicular  aa  the  other. 
Instead  of  opening  into  a  basin,  it  is  defended  on  one 
side  by  a  low  incrusted  wall,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eruptions 
of  this  spring  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Great 
Geyier,  except  in  their  lesser  size.  I>r.  Hender- 
son gives  the  following  picture-like  description 
joint  eruption  of  both  these  fountains: — "About  ten 
minutes  past  five  In  the  morning  we  were  aroused  by 
the  roaring  of  Strockn,  which  blew  up  a  great  quan- 
tity of  steam;  and  when  my  watch  stood  at  the  full 
quarter,  a  crash  toolc  place  as  if  the  earth  bad  burst, 
which  was  instantaneously  succeeded  by  Jcte  of  water 
and  spray  rising  in  a  perpendicular  column  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet.  As  the  sim  happened  to  be  be- 
hind  a  cloud,  we  had  no  expectation  of  witnessing  any 
thing  more  sublime  than  we  had  already  seen.  But 
Strockn  had  not  been  In  action  above  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  Great  Geyser,  apparently  jealous  of  her  re- 
putation, and  indignant  at  our  bestowing  so  much  of 
otlf  time  and  applause  on  her  rival,  began  to  thunder 
tremendously,  and  emitted  such  quantities  of  water 
and  steam,  that  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  dis- 
tant view,  hut  hastened  to  the  mound  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  If  It  had  been  the  first  eruption  we  had 
beheld.  However,  if  she  was  more  interesting  in  point 
of  magnltnde,  she  gave  the  less  satisfaction  in  point  of 
dtaratlon,  haWng  again  become  traiiquil  in  the  course 
of  five  ffllnntea ;  whei'eas  her  lees  gaudy  but  more 
steady  companiotl  contliiued  to  play  till  within  four 
minntes  of  six  o'clock."    Dr.  Henderson  adds  the  sin- 


gular drcumstance,  that,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of 
large  stones  mto  the  pipe  of  Strockn,  be  c<mld,  at  any 
time,  bring  on  an  eruption  in  ■  few  minutes  -,  and  that 
the  fragments  of  stone,  as  well  as  the  boiUng  water, 
were  thrown  in  that  case  to  a  much  greater  height  than 
usual 

It  remains  to  notice  (ke  simple  and  ingenious  way 
by  which  Mr.LvELL,  inhis'PriaCTp/e»o/  Geology,'  ac- 
counts  for  these  grand  operations  of  nature.  lie 
explains  it  by  the  following  figure. 


Mti  Lyetl  adopts  the  general,  and  highly  probable 
snpposition  bf  a  hollcrw  cave  at  a  great  depth  beneath 
the  earth  when-  Water  and  steam  collcet,  and  where 
the  free  eseatNi  trf  the  Meam  is  prevented  till  it 
acqilb«a  BttfficieM  tatea  to  discharge  the  water. — 
Suppose  watef  frma  the  sorfhce  of  the  earth  to  pene- 
trate Idtu  this  cavity  beneath,  represented  at  the 
letters  AD,  by  the  cracks  or  rents,  F  P ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  steam,  at  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature, rises  i^twetrdt  through  the  cracka  C  C ; — > 
when  this  steam  reaches  the  cold  water  m  the  cavity, 
a  portion  of  it  is  at  first  condensed  into  water, 
while  it  gradually  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
water  already  in  the  cavity ;  till  at  last  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity  is  filled  with  bolhng  water, 
and  the  upper  put  with  steam  under  h^h  pres- 
sure. As  the  pressure  of  the  steam  increases,  its 
expansive  force  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  at 
length  it  forces  the  boiling  water  up  the  fissure  or 
pipe  E  B,  and  a  consida^ble  quantity  runs  over  the 
rim  of  Uie  hasin.  When  the  pressure  on  the  stenm 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  A,  is  thus  diminished, 
it  expantb  tiU  all  the  water  D,  is  driven  to  E,  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe.  When  this  lu^pens,  the  steam 
rushes  up  with  great  velocity,  as  on  the  opening  of 
the  valve  of  a  steam  boiler.  If  the  pipe  be  choked  up 
artificially  with  stones,  (as  was  done  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son) a  great  increase  of  heat  must  take  place,  for  it 
is  prevented  from  escaping  in  steam ;  so  that  the 
water  is  made  to  boil  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  this 
brings  on  an  eruption. 

Mr.  Lyell  applies  the  same  principle, — the  agency  of 
steam  upon  melted  lava  accumulated  in  cavities  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — to  account  for  the  eruptions 
of  volcanoes,  and,  though  not  absolutely  demonstrated, 
there  is  every  presumption  in  favour  of  its  probabihty. 


PASCAL. 
The  life  of  Pascal  is  memorable,  as  exhibiting  tlie 
singular  fame,  varions  ability,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, which  may  be  acquired  at  an  age  scarcely 
beyond  boyhood.  Bom  in  1 623,  at  Clermont  in  Au- 
vergne,  his  father  a  lawyer  of  rank  in  the  province. 
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perceived  sucb  ndicatioixs  of  genius  in  the  child,  that 
be  gave  up  bis  professiou,  for  Uie  purpose  of  educating 
him  in  Paris.  A  man  of  hterature  and  intelligence, 
be  wished  to  fix  his  son's  attention  on  the  classics. 
But  the  boy  bad  already  chosen  a  study  for  himself, 
and  bad  unconsciooriy  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
geometry.  This  science  was  so  strongly  opposed  to 
his  father's  objects,  that  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  speak 
of  it.  But  the  ruling  passion  prevailed.  In  soUtude 
his  mind  teemed  with  questions  and  problems ;  and, 
in  a  short  period,  with  only  a  piece  of  charcoal  and 
the  wall  of  his  chamber  for  his  i^paratus,  be  had 
formed  diagrams  of  a  set  of  propositions  up  to  the 
thirty-second  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  :  at  twelve, 
he  had  been  as  it  were  the  discoverer  of  a  science  ! 

The  celebrated  Descartes  was  then  at  the  bead  of 
scientific  fame.  The  boy,  at  the  i^^e  of  sixteen,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Section  of  the 
Cone."     It  won  the  pbilos(^her*s  highest  applause. 

His  father's  reluctance  was  now  overcome  j  and 
^us  extraordinary  boy  was  suffered  to  pursue  his  tri- 
umphs at  his  will. 

The  discoveries  of  Torricelii  bad  attracted  general  at- 
tention. The  invention  of  the  air-pump  and  of  the  ba- 
rometer^ which  is  now  become  oar  weather-glass,  had 
just  awoke  the  whole  scientific  world.  Tbe  power 
of  grasping  the  impalpable  air,  oi  reducing  the 
whirlwind  to  weight  and  measure^  of  expelling  it 
at  pleasure  from  space,  of  guaging  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain,  of  foretelling 
the  capricious  changes  of  the  elements,  all  formed 
a  magnificent  addition  to  the  command  of  man 
over  Nature.  Pascal  applied  himself  to  ^e  study 
with  his  characteristic  vigour  ;  and,  in  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable experiments,  showed  an  equal  skill  in  practical 
science  and  in  its  abstract  studies.  He  was  now  twenty- 
four,  and  had  established  his  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  names.  Five  years  earlier,  he  had  invented 
a  calculating  machine,  which  proved  his  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  to  which  even  ^e  skill  of  our  later 
day  has  ventured  to  add  but  little.  It  was  the  custom 
at  this  period  to  circulate  problems  or  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  leading  mathematicians.  Father  Mer- 
senne  bad  circulated  a  problem,  demanding  to  find  out 
the  laws  and  properties  of  a  curve  formed  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  point  in  a  coach  -wheel.  That  such  a  problem 
should  have  puzzled  men  of  science  may  raise  a  smile ; 
but  difficulties  are  to  be  judged  of  in  reference  to  their 
time.  Pascal  fixed  bis  mind  on  the  problem ;  and  to 
the  surprise,  andpeihaps  the  chagrin,  of  the  proposer, 
answered  him  by  a  complete  solution. 

But  a  painful  and  melancholy  change  was  soon  to 
show  the  uncertainty  of  human  genius,  vigour,  and 
wisdom.  The  quarrels  of  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits 
convulsed  France.  The  retired  habits  and  metaphy- 
sical mind  of  Pascal  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the 
reveries  of  Jansenism.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Society  of  Port  Eloyal,  and  rapidly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  their  defence,  bis  ardent 
adoption  of  their  principles,  and  his  submission  to 
their  austerities.  Of  an  infirm  constitution,  and  even 
that  constitution  exhausted  by  labour,  he  put  himself 
under  the  most  rigid  and  exhausting  discipline.  He 
is  said  to  have  worn  an  iron  chain  next  bis  skin :  he 
fasted,  practised  various  mortifications  to  wean  him  • 
self  from  what  he  termed  the  evils  of  the  world,  and, 
at  length,  by  one  of  those  extravagances  which  form 
the  character  and  the  punishment  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, he  broke  ofif  all  intercourse  with  his  relations 
and  friends.  He  was  now  but  thirty,  but  mentally 
and  bodily  he  was  in  advanced  age.  His  frame, 
withering  away  under  discomfort,  solitude,  and  cheer- 
less study,  and  his  mind  wandering  in  airy  speculations. 


An  accident,  in  the  year  1654,  added  earthly  ter- 
ror to  the  gloom  and  fears  of  the  invisibltr  world. 
His  decaying  health  had  rendered  exercise  necessary, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  a  carnage. 
One  day  the  horses  took  fnght,  and  ran  into  the  Seine. 
The  carriage  was  fortunately  checked  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  and  Pascal  was  saved  :  but  from  this  mo- 
ment the  remembrance  of  his  danger  never  left  his 
mind.  A  precipice  seemed  perpetually  to  open  before 
him;  and,  even  when  in  his  chamber,  he  dreaded  to 
look  over  the  side  of  his  chair,  lest  he  should  see  the 
gulph  yawning  for  him  below.  He  now  saw  visions, 
and  dreamed  dreams,  lay  in  trances,  and  held  con- 
I  verse  with  things  not  of  earth.     Pascal  was  mad. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  life  of  severity,  by  one 
of  those  splendid  efforts  by  which  genius  vindicates 
itself  in  its  lowest  humiliation,  Pascal  produced  the 
"  Provincial  Letters,"  a  satire  on  Jesuitism,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  achievements  in  the  history 
of  literature.  It  was  the  first  resolute  blow  given  to 
the  Jesuits  in  Europe,  and  it  was  effectual :  it  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  But  its  author  was 
soon  to  be  insensible  to  the  ^p}anse  which  showered 
on  him  from  every  part  of  Europe.  He  was  a  broken 
old  man,  a  recluse,  and  sii0k  into  b<^>eless  melancholy. 
During  his  latter  years  \m  wtM  accustomed  to  thiidc 
and  talk  much  of  religion,  imd  U>  record  his  thoughts 
on  fragments  of  paper.  His  c^ject  was  one  which 
might  have  well  and  worthily  occupied  the  highest 
mind, — a  .defence  and  illustivtion  of  Christianity; 
but  his  powers  were  now  worn  away.  In  this  occu' 
pation  he  lii^gercd  down  to  the  grave,  dying,  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  ;  a  period  at  which  the  hu- 
man intellect  has  scarcely  more  than  reached  its 
vigour,  and  is  little  more  than  beginning  to  acquire 
the  experience  which  alone  can  render  the  spring  and 
elasticity  of  genius,  safe,  dignified,  and  wise. 

His  works  were  collected  soon  after  his  death,  and 
received  by  the  learned  world  with  the  honours  due 
to  bis  name.  His  death  was  universally  regretted, 
as  the  premature  extinction  of  one  of  the  li^ts  of  his 
coimtry.  Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fcdlen  short 
of  the  years  of  man,  who  has  accomplished  in  few, 
more  than  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  accom- 
plish in  many.  And  Pascal,  at  thirty-nine,  h>aded 
with  the  palms  of  science,  literature,  and  religion,  had 
justly  earned  his  title  to  inunortality. 


LINES  OM  A  eEOOS. 

Look  at  this  brook,  6o  blithe,  m  fwel 

Thus  hath  it  beea,  (air  bo^  I  (t*t  »ver, 
A  shining,  dancing,  babbUog  nr#r; 
And  thus  'twili  ever  be ; — 
Twill  run,  from  mountain  to  the  maini 

Widi  just  the  saote  sweet  babblipg  foics 

That  now  sings  out,  ^'  Eejoice,  rejoice !'' 

Perhaps  'twill  be  a  chain 

That  will  a  thousand  years  remain } 

Ay,  through  all  times  and  changes  last, 

And  link  the  present  to  the  past : 

Perhaps  upon  this  self-same  spot, 

Hereafter  may  a  merry  knot 

(My  children's  chUdren !)  meet  ana  piay, 

And  think  on  me,  some  summer's  dsjr  $ 

And  smile  (perhaps  through  youth's  brief  tears, 

While  thinking  back  through  wastes  of  years,) 

And  softly  say — 

^*  Twas  here  the  old  man  used  to  stray. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sky ;  and  dream, 

(Long,  long  ago !)  by  this  same  stream. 

He's  in  his  grave !     Ungentle  Time 

Halh  dealt  but  harshly  with  his  rhyme ; 


But  we  will  ne'er  forget,  that  he 
Taught  us  to  love  this  river  free." 
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THE  AIR  BRAHMIN. 

Host  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  celebrated  In- 
oiiui  Ju^lers,  who  a  few  years  ago  visited  England, 
and  performed  some  very  exbaordinary  feats  at  public 
exhibitions.  One  of  them  had  acquired  the  astonish' 
ing  and  dangerous  power  of  passing  a  naked  metal 
blade  into  hb  stomach,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  it, 
of  "  swallowing  a  sword."  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
temerity :  in  one  of  his  performances,  the  blade  taking 
a  wrung  direction,  wounded  him  internally,  and  he 
•xpired  in  violent  convulsions. 

Another  person  of  this  description,  but  of  a  higher 
bative  caste,  has  lately  appeared  in  India.  His  per- 
formance, though  of  a  no  Uss  astonishing,  is  altc^- 
ther  of  a  harmless,  nature.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
engraving,  from  the  original  drawing  of  an  Indian  artist, 
together  with  an  account,  which  may  be  relied  upon, 
of  this  singular  person,  as  he  appears  when  exhibiting 
this  strange  feat. 


The  drawing  was  taken  at  the  Government  House 
at  Madras,  and  represents  the  Cuddapah  Brahmin, 
named  Sheshal,  in  the  act  of  sitting  in  the  air,  ap- 
parently without  any  support,  an  exploit  which  he 
performs  with  great  address.  When  he  is  about  to 
exhibit,  bis  attendants  surround  him  with  a  blanket 
BO  as  to  screen  him  from  the  view  of  the  spectators 
till  he  is  mounted ;  a  signal  is  then  given,  the  blanket 
is  removed  and  he  is  beheld  sitting  iq  the  posture 
represented  in  the  sketch. 

.  The  only  part  of  his  body  which  appeSk-t^  ^  txove 
any  support  whatever  is  the  wrist  of  his  ^  ,  arf^, 
Trhich  rests  upon  a  deer  skin  roUed  ig>      W  ^ed 


horizontally  before  him  to  a  perpendicular  brass  bar. 
This  brass  bar  is  fitted  into  the  top  of  a  small  four 
legged  Etool,  near  one  end  of  it.  While  in  this  attitude 
he  appears  engaged  in  prayer,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
number  of  beads,  and  having  his  eyes  half-closed. 
As  soon  as  the  exhibition,  which  usually  continues 
only  a  few  minutes,  has  ended,  he  is  again  screened 
by  his  attendants  till  he  has  dismounted  and  taken 
the  whole  of  his  apparatus  to  pieces,  when  he  pro- 
duces only  the  stool,  the  brass  bar,  and  the  deer  skin 
for  the  inspection  of  the  spectators. 

In  person  be  is  a  slender,  middle  sized  man,  and 
has  attained  a  considerable  age.  He  wears  a  long 
chintz  gown,  a  yellow  dyed  turban,  and  a  high  waist- 
band. Around  bis  neck  is  suspended  a  row  of  lar^ 
Pundaram  beads. 

Sheshal  is  frequently  invited  to  the  gardens  of 
gentlemen  residing  at  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  his  singular  skill.  By  this  means  he  obtains 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  friend  who  has 
witnessed  his  performance,  writes  us  the  following 
account  of  it  firom  Tanjore. 

"  He  exhibited  before  me  in  the  following  manner : 
he  first  allowed  me  to  examine  a  stool  about  1 8  inches 
in  height,  on  the  seat  of  which  were  two  brass  stars 
inlud,  a  little  larger  than  a  dollar  j  he  then  displayed 
a  hollow  bamboo  2  feet  in  length  and  2|  inches  in 
diameter.  The  next  article  was  a  roll  of  antelope 
skin,  perhaps  4  inches  in  circumference,  and  2  feet 
in  length.  The  man  then  concealed  himself  in  a 
large  shawl,  with  these  three  articles  and  a  laigc  bag ; 
after  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  during  which  he  ap- 
peared very  busy  under  the  shawl,  he  ordered  the 
covering  to  be  taken  off  him,  and  he  was  discovered 
actually  sitting  cross-le^ed  on  the  air ;  but  leaning 
his  right  arm  on  the  end  of  the  antelope  skin,  which 
communicated  horizontally  with  the  hollow  bamboo, 
which  again  was  connected  perpendicularly  witli  the 
stool  immediately  over  one  of  the  brass  stars.  He 
sat  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  counting  his  beads  in 
his  right  hand,  and  without  once  changing  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  which  was  quite  calm, 
and  as  if  this  new  mode  of  sitting  was  no  exertion 

"  I  saw  him  exhibit  four  limes,  and  each  time 
tried  my  utmost  to  discover  the  secret  but  without 
success.  A  large  bribe  was  offered  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  his  mode  of  performance,  but  he  declined  the 
explanation. 

I  account  for  it  thus.  The  brass  stars  conceal  a 
receptacle  for  a  steel  bar  passing  through  the  hollow 
bamboo ;  the  antelope  skin  conceals  another  steel  rod 
which  is  screwed  into  the  one  in  the  bamboo  ;  otlicr 
machinery  of  the  same  kind  passes  through  the  man's 
sleeves  and  down  his  body,  and  supports  a  ring  on 
which  he  sits." 

MILTON'S  RETREAT  DURING  THE  PLAGUE. 

EN  the  Great  Plague  was  ravaging  the  metropolis, 
Milton  removed  to  the  small  house  which  is  here  re- 
presented, and  which  is  situated  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
Buckinghamshire.  It  had  been  hired  for  him  by 
his  friend  Elwood,  the  Quaker,  who  was  then  residing 
in  the  vicinity,  having  been  driven  from  London  by 
the  persecutions  he  experienced  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  tenets,  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Symmons,  in  his 
Life  of  Milton,  "  the  young  qoakcr  called  upon  his 
frigj.  J  aiiil  received  from  him  a  manuscript,  which  the  ' 
1^1  desired  him  to  carry  home  and  to  read  at  his 
I'^iB  "^-^  manuscript  was  that  of  Paradise  Loat. 

'  Afc*^!  ^"^  '"*''  **  ''^  attention  read  it  through,* 
SaW   fi  icspectable  Elwood,  "  I  made  him  another 
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wsit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with  due  aknowledg. 
ment  of  the  favour  he  had  done  me  in  communicating 
it  to  me.  He  aaked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I 
thought  of  it :  which  I  modestly  and  freely  told  him; 
and,  after  some  further  discourse,  I  pleasantly  said  to 
him.  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost;  but 
what  bast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  ?  He  made 
me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse :  then 
broke  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  sub- 
ject. AA»r  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well 
cleansed  and  become  safely  habitable  again,  he  re- 
turned thither ;  and  when  aiterwi^rds  I  went  to  wait 
upon  him,  which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing  whenevei 
my  occasions  led  me  to  London)  he  showed  me  his 
second  poem,  called  Paradise  Rrgained,  and  in  a  plea- 
sant tone  SEud  to  me,  this  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put 
into  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chal- 
fontj  .what  before  I  had  not  thought  of.' 


"  The  term  of  Milton's  residence  at  Chalibnt  has 
not  been  precisely  specified ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stances to  which  it  was  accommodated,  the  prevalence 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  plague  in  the  coital,  we 
may  infer  that  it  extended  from  the  Jnne  or  the  July 
of  1C65  to  the  March  or  the  April  of  the  following 
year.  In  this  period,  ss  I  fully  concur  in  opinion 
with  its  editor,  Mr.  Dunster,  was  the  poem  of  Paradise 
Betfttined  not  only  begun,  but  brought  to  its  conclu- 
sion. It  was  shown,  as  we  have  just  been  informed, 
to  ElwoodonhbfirstvieittoLondonanertheauthor's 
return  from  Chalfont ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the, 
poem,  whether  we  respect  its  length  or  the  style  of 
its  composition,  evidently  ntarked  with  the  characters 
of  haste,  which  can  induce  us  to  reject  as  improbable 
the  fact  of  its  production,  by  a  mind  like  Milton's,  in 
the  space  of  ten  months. 


ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OP 
SOCIETY. 

NO.  I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

If  people  always  knew  and  kept  in  mind  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under  to  society,  they  would  be  much 
better  members  of  it,  and  much  happier  in  every 
respect.  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  the  desert  island,  be- 
fore he  got  his  man  "  Friday,"  is  a  picture  of  solitude 
which  every  body  knows.  But  the  picture  of  solitude 
there  given,  though  it  be  pleasantly  painted,  is  far 
from  being  true.  All  the  arts,  stratagems,  and  con- 
trivances which  Crusoe  puts  in  execution,  arc  derived 
from  society.  Cmsoe  is  not  a  solitary,  nor  even  a 
savage ';  and  though  his  means  of  gratification  ore  dif- 
ferent, his  desires  are  Just  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
all  the  time  in  England, 

We  who  have  lived  all  our  time  in  society,  can 
form  no  notion  of  what  a  wretched  and  destitute 
creature  man  would  be  if  he  were  alone,  and  had 
never  profited  by  the  aid,  the  instruction,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  others.   But  it  is  certain,  that  the  very  hum- 


blest individual  in  the  country — he  who  knows  the 
least  and  fares  the  worst — owes  far  more  to  society 
than  he  does  to  himself.  The  good  institutions,  and 
all  that  is  excellent  in  society,  are  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  wise  and  the  good  through  many 
ages, — from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  indeed; 
for  nations  are  the  scholars  and  imitators  of  nations, 
Just  as  men  are  the  scholars  and  imitators  of  men. 

Thus,  when  we  reflect  duly,  we  discover  that  every 
man  who  earns  his  bread  in  society,  is  indebted  to 
society  fur  it.  Take  a  man  who  digs  the  ground  : — ■ 
how  did  he  find  out  that  digging  the  ground  would 
make  it  more  fertile  ?  Where  did  he  obtain  a  spade  > 
Who  tauglit  him  how  to  use  it?  Who  instructed  him 
as  to  tlie  roots  which  it  is  best  to  plant,  and  the  seeds 
which  it  is  best  to  sow  ;  or  who  told  him  the  times  at 
which  the  planting  and  the  sowing  could  be  done  to 
the  greatest  advantage?  Certainly  not  himself;  for 
before  any  man  could  have  found  out  the  way  and  the 
time  of  doing  the  very  simplest  thing  that  the  humblest 
labourer  has  occasion  to  do,  the  term  of  his  life  would 
have  been  out,  and  he  would  have  been  in  his  grave. 
Indeed  his  term  would  have  been  but  short,  for  be 
would  have  died  of  hunger  before  he  had  been  long 
iu  existence. 

This  debt  to  society  b  not  confined  to  those  in 
humble  life  j  for  the  higher  the  station,  the  debt  is 
the  greater ;  because  all  civilization,  all  knowledge, 
and  all  enjoyment,  except  those  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  beasts,  had  their  origin  in  society, 
DJid  were  by  society  brought  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  them.  We  are,  in  fact,  debtors  to  society  for 
the  wisdom  and  the  improvements  of  more  ages  than 
we  have  years  to  spend  in  it.  That  wisdom  and  those 
improvements  are  talents  committed  to  our  care,  and 
if  we  do  not  hand  them  down  to  the  generation  which 
is  to  come  after  us,  in  a  more  valuable  condition  than 
we  ourselves  received  them  in,  we  are  shamefully  un- 
grateful to  our  fathers,  and  cruelly  unjust  to  our 
children. 

The  common  boast  of  a  rich  man  that,  "  he  can 
pay  his  way,  and  is  obliged  to  nobody,"  is  a  very  rilly 
boast ;  for  the  man  is  a  debtor  to  oUiers  for  all  that 
he  possesses  ;  and  of  course  the  larger  his  possessions 
are,  the  more  he  is  in  debt.  That  debt  is,  however, 
due  only  to  society  generally  ;  and  therefore  no  indi- 
vidual member  of  society  is  entitled  to  ask  payment 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  debt  which  can  be  paid  with 
money.  It  must  be  paid  in  conduct ;  and  in  doing 
those  particular  duties  which  belong  to  his  station. 

In  Uke  manner,  the  man  who  is  destitute,  who 
possesses  nothing,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  is  not  in- 
dependent of  society,  for  to  society  he  is  indebted  for 
his  very  powers  of  doing  ;  and  if  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  those  powers  to  account  and  has 
neglected  them,  he  is  more  deeply  and  more  crimi- 
nally a  debtor.  However  wretched  he  may  feel,  or 
may  be  in  reality,  he  is  still  much  better  than  if  he 
were  not  in  society ;  for  then  he  would  be  without 
the  ubihtics  of  doing ;  whereas,  the  very  worst  that 
happen  in  society,  is  being  without  the  opportu- 
or  the  will  of  turning  those  abilities  to  account 
I  not  always  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
want  of  opportunity  and  the  want  of  will,  because 
there  is  a  will  to  find  opportunity,  as  well  as  a  will 
uprove  it,  when  it  is  known ;  and  in  both  cases, 
the  proverb,  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
holcb  true. 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  persons  who  can  be 
strictly  said  to  have  cltums  upon  society;  those 
to  whom  Providence  has  denied,  or  has  taken 
away,  those  abilities  which,  called  forth  as  they  are 
by  society,  may  be  considered  as  "  the  stock  in  trada" 
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of  social  man;  and  those  who  have  done  society 
more  than  the  average  good,  accordmg  to  their  means 
and  opportunities.  The  first  is  not  so  much  a  claim 
of  right  as  a  claim  of  pity,  and  should  he  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  giver.  The  other  is  more  a  claim  of  right; 
hut  it  is  one  which  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  and  set- 
de  equitably.  When  the  matter  is  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  public  generally,  we  but  too  often  find  that 
they  award  the  prize  to  him  who  claims  it  in  the 
most  noisy  and  forward  manner  $  and  every  day 
shews  that  the  floating  opinion  of  the  public,  which, 
after  all,  is  nobody's  (pinion,  because  nobody  is  re- 
sponsible for  4t,  changes  from  praise  to  censure,  or 
from  censure  to  praise^  without  any  reasonable  cause 
for  either. 

Nothing,  however^  is  plainer,  than  that  all  who  can 
support  ^emselves,  are  bound  to  do  it;  and  that 
those  who  claim  support  from  odiers,  widiout  being 
able  to  shew  in  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner, that  they  cannot  support  themselves,  are  not 
only  guilty  of  an  injustice  to  society,  for  which  soci- 
ety may  punish  them^  but  that  they  are  degraded  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  thereby  rendered  inci^able 
uf  the  good  which  they  otherwise  might  do,  and  the 
pleasure  which  they  otherwise  might  feel.  Even  if 
the  support  obtained  in  this  manner  be  of  the  most 
temporary  nature,  it  destroys  our  confidence  in  our 
own  exertions,  and  breaks  down  the  manly  tone  of 
the  character  to  a  ftur  greater  extent  than  they  who 
have  not  studied  it,  and  watched  its  effects,  would 
suppose.  A  man  who  readily  finds  charitable  main- 
tenance when  out  of  work,  will  be  less  zealous  in  search 
of  employment,  than  if  starvation  appeared  in  his  view 
as  the  necessary  associate  of  idleness.  There  may  be 
cases,  and  numerous  cases,  especially  in  sickness, 
where  those  means  of  relief  must  be  resorted  to  -,  but 
the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shewn  them  to  be  bad 
OS  a  general  system,  and  even  worse  to  the  relieved 
than  to  the  relievers. 

The  cases  of  individuals  and  of  nations  mutually 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  Nations  have  their  times 
of  distress  and  of  stagnation  of  business,  just  as  indivi- 
duals have  theirs  of  sickness  and  want  of  employ- 
ment. Though  the  cases  are  not  quite  paralld,  a 
nation  is  a  member  of  the  world,  just  as  one  man  is 
a  member  of  society.  Now,  it  has  always  been  foimd 
that  attempts  to  support  a  nation  with  any  thing  like 
character  and  indepa[idence,  at  the  cost  of  other, 
nations,  has  uniformly  failed — ended  in  the  degrad- 
ing of  that  nation,  and  the  blotting  out  of  its  name 
from  the  map.  If  En^and  had  to  beg  of  France,  or 
France  of  England,  at  every  time  of  temporary  dis- 
tress, the  begging  coimtry  would  soon  come  to  an 
cud.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  found  that  all 
attempts  to  support  classes  of  society  upon  the 
bounty  of  other  classes,  have  failed — ^plunged  the  sup- 
ported class  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  and,  if 
long  continued,  worked  its  final  ruin. 

One  nation  may  hdp  another,  and  so  may  one 
class  of  society;  but  then,  in  order  that  die  help 
may  do  good — in  order  that  it  may  not  actually  do 
evil,  it  must  be  mutual.  "  Help  us  now  in  our 
need,  and  when  your  time  of  trouble  comes,  ap- 
ply to  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  backward,"  are  the 
words  which,  spoken  or  implied,  turn  that  which 
otherwise  would  be  evil,  into  good. 

Among  individuids,  the  must  noble  and  valuable 
of  all  help  is  helping  one's  self;  and  if  that  were  in 
all  cases  possible,  none  odier  would  be  necessary. 
But  there  are  cases,  and  those  too  of  the  most  urgent 
nature,  in  which  there  can  be  no  self  help  ;  and  it  is 
£or  thc^e  that  society  is  pecuhai-ly  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide.    On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  pc^int  out  one 


of  the  least  exceptionable  means  of  making  that  provi« 
sion.  We  may  anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that  Bsnbpit 
SociBTiKS  are  the  means  to  which  we  more  particular- 
ly allude.  But,  as  the  subject  is  very  important,  and  as 
the  examination  of  it  will  require  some  extent,  we 
shall  bring  it  before  our  readers  from  time  to  time,  in 
small  portions ;  and  we  most  earnestly  solicit  thdr 
candid  and  patient  attention. 

THE  HYMN  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  COTTON- 
SPINNER. 

Oh.  God !  my  God !  from  mom  to  night 

1  see  thy  guiding  hand ! 
Tfarough  every  hour  I  feel  thy  might, 

I  htfit  thy  dread  command ! 

How  wild,  unto  the  strangers'  eye 

These  busy  scenes  appear ! 
What  sights  uncouth  around  them  lie ; 

What  jarring  sounds  they  hear ! 

Vet  I,  who  know  each  whizzing  wheel^ ' 

Each  dancing  spindle  know, 
See  skill,  where  they  confusion  feel, 

And  Art  from  Discord  giov. 

J  know  their  object,  use,  and  end  $ 

They  act  from  hour  to  hour, 
And  to  a  florious  issue  tend — 

Impell'a  by  one  great  Power  I 

And,  if  with  such  a  ikilAil  eye 

I  could  mif  being  scan. 
No  doubt  my  spirit  would  descry 

That  such  machine  is  Man  ! 

Confusion  seems  his  steps  to  jpiidf  f 

And  discord  haunts  him  ami ; 
Yet  one  Great  Being  rules  his  pride 

And  bends  him  to  his  will. 

Then  let  me  learn,  from  what  I  see. 

To  credit  what  I  hear, 
And  know  my  Sariour  worics  fior  me 

While  I  am  working  here  { 

Teach  me  to  feel  my  thread  of  life 

By  hands  Dirine  is  ^un* 
An  stiU  in  sormw,  want,  and  strife, 

To  say — ^**  God's  will  b£  done  !" 
St.  Abbs. 


R.P. 


STEAM  ENGINES  IN  1543. 

It  appears  from  a  late  raloable  publication,  Navar- 
rete's  Collection  of  Spamsh  VoifogH  and  Discoveriei, 
that  the  first  known  experimmit  of  propelling  a  ves- 
sel by  the  agency  of  steam,  was  maide  at  Barcelona, 
more  than  oighty-five  years  before  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing motion  by  means  of  it  was  first  started  by 
Brancas  in  Italy ;  more  than  a  century  before  this 
power  was  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester  in  England ;  and  near  three  cen- 
turies before  Fulton,  adi^ting  and  combining  the 
inventions  of  a  host  of  contemporary  mechanica,  suc- 
cessfully solved  the  same  wonderful  problem  in  the 
United  States.  Singular,  however,  as  the  fact  may 
be,  it  is  fully  established  by  various  documents  lately 
found  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  is  so  circum- 
stantially stated  as  to  be  incontrovertible. 

In  ^e  year  1543,  a  certain  sea-oificer,  called  Blas- 
co  de  Gavay,  offer^  to  exhibit  before  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  vessel 
should  be  made  to  move,  without  the  assistance  of 
either  sails  or  oars.  Though  the  proposal  appeared 
ridiculous,  the  man  was  so  much  in  earnest,  that  the 
emperor  appointed  a  commission  to  witness  and  re- 
port upon  ^e  experiment.  The  experiment  was  made 
the  17th  of  June,  1543,  on  board  a  vessel  called  the 
Trinidad,  of  two  hundred  barrels'  burden,  which  had 
lately  arrived  with  wheat  from  Colibre.  The  vessel 
was  s^^  ^^  ^  given  moment  to  move  forward,  and 
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tarn  about  at  pleasure^  without  sail  or  oar,  or  htiinan 
agency,  and  without  any  visible  mechanism,  except  a 
huge  boiler  of  hot  water,  and  a  complicated  combina- 
tion of  wheels  and  paddles. 

The  assembled  multitude  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  The  harbour  of  Barcelona  re- 
sounded with  plaudits )  and  the  commissioners,  who 
shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  all  made  favorable 
reports  to  the  emperor,  except  only  the  treasurer 
Ravago.  This  man,  from  some  unknown  cause,  was 
prejudiced  against  the  inventor  and  his  machine.  He 
took  great  pains  to  undervalue  it,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  it  could  be  of  little  use,  since  it  only  pro- 
pelled the  vessel  two  leagues  in  three  hours  ;  that  it 
was  very  expensive  and  complicated,  and  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  the  boiler's  bursting  frequently. 
The  experiment  over,  Gavay  collected  his  machinery, 
and  having  deposited  the  wooden  part  in  the  royal 
arsenal,  carried  the  rest  to  his  own  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  invidious  representations  of 
Ravago,  Gavay  was  applauded  for  his  invention,  and 
taken  into  favour  by  the  emperor,  who  promoted  him 
one  grade,  gave  him  two  hundred  thousand  marave- 
dises,  and  ordered  the  jealous  treasurer  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  experiment.  But  Charles  was  then 
taken  up  with  some  military  expedition,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  conferring  an  inestimable  benefit  on  man- 
kind was  neglected  for  the  business  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  ;  while  the  honour  which  Barcelona  might 
have  received  from  perfecting  this  noble  discovery  was 
reserved  for  a  city  which  had  not  yet  started  in  the 
career  of  existence. 

The  fact  that  a  vessel  Was  propelled  by  steam  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  thus  rendered  certain, 
the  question  next  occurs,  whether  it  in  any  way  de- 
tracts from  the  honour  due  to  Fulton,  not  for  having 
made  the  first  successful  application  of  steam  to  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  (for  he  was  even  anticipated  by 
Fitch,  in  the  United  States)  but  for  having  brought 
it  into  use  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  By  no 
means.  This  experiment  at  Barcelona,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  journals  and  newspapers,  those  modem 
vehicles  and  wings  of  intelligence,  was  unknown  to 
the  world  genendly,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  as  it 
ever  wits  to  Fulton.  And,  besides,  who  can  tell  but 
that  in  like  manner  many  inventions,  which  constitute 
at  once  the  pride  and  profit  of  the  present  age,  may 
have  existed  centuries  ago,  in  countries  of  forgotten 
civilisation. — A  Year  in  Spain, 


THE  LARK  AND  THE  HAWK. 

How  nimbly  doth  that  little  lark  mount  up  singing 
towards  heaven  in  a  right  line^  whereas  the  hawk^ 
which  is  stronger  of  body,  and  swifter  of  wing,  towers 
up  by  many  gradual  compasses  to  his  highest  pitch. 
That  bulk  of  body  and  length  of  wing  hinder  a  direct 
ascent,  and  require  the  help  both  of  air  and  scope  to 
advance  his  flight;  whilst  that  small  bird  cuts  the  air 
without  resistance,  and  needs  no  outward  fartherance 
of  her  motion.  It  is  no  otherwise  with  the  souls  of 
men  in  flying  up  to  their  heaven.  Some  are  hindered 
by  those  powers,  which  would  seem  helps  to  their 
soaring  up  thither  j  great  wit,  deep  judgment,  quick 
apprehension,  send  men  about  with  no  small  labour 
for  the  recovery  of  their  own  incumbrance ;  whilst 
the  good  affections  of  plain  and  simple  souls  raise 
them  up  immediately  to  the  fruition  of  God.  Why 
should  we  be  proud  of  that  which  may  slacken  our 
way  to  glory  ?  why  should  we  be  disheartened  with 
the  smaS  measure  of  that,  the  very  want  whereof  may 
(as  the  heart  may  be  affected)  facilitate  our  way  to 
happiness. — Bishop  Hall, 


HOW  MUST  I  DISPOSE  MYSELF  ON  THE 

LORD'S  DAY? 

Avoid  all  servile  work,  and  expend  it  only  in  such 
actions,  as  tend  to  the  sanctifying  thereof.  God, 
the  great  Landlord  of  all  time,  hath  let  out  six  days 
in  the  week  to  man  to  farm  them  ;  the  seventh  day 
he  reserves  as  a  demesne  in  his  own  hand  :  if,  there- 
fore, we  would  have  quiet  possession,  and  comfortable 
use  of  what  God  hath  leased  out  to  us,  let  us  not  en- 
croach on  his  demesne.  Some  popish*  people  make 
a  superstitious  almanach  of  the  Sunday,  by  the  fair- 
ness or  foulness  thereof,  guessing  at  the  weather  all 
the  week  after.  But  I  dare  boldly  say,  that  from  our 
well  or  ill  spending  of  the  Lord's  Day,  a  probable 
conjecture  may  be  made,  how  the  following  week  will 
be  employed.  Yea,  I  conceive,  w^e  are  bound  (as 
matters  now  stand  in  England)  to  a  stricter  observ- 
nance  of  the  Lord's  day,  than  ever  before.  That  a 
time  was  due  to  God's  service,  no  Christian  in  our 
kingdom  ever  did  deny :  that  the  same  was  weekly 
dispersed  in  the  Lord's  day,  holy  days,  Wednesday, 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  some  have  earnestly  maintained  : 
seeing,  therefore,  all  the  last  are  generally  neglected, 
the  former  must  be  more  strictly  observed  3  it  being 
otherwise  impious,  that  our  devotion  having  a  nar- 
rower channel,  shoidd  also  carry  a  shallower  stream. 
— Fuller's  Wounded  Conscience. 

*  Tf  it  rains  on  tlie  Sunday  before  Mess, 
It  m\\  rain  all  the  week  more  or  less. — Popiih  Rhyme, 


BUCKSTONE. 


Among  the  many  natural  curiosities  of  our  country,  the 
admiration  of  the  scientific,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary 
observer,  has  long  been  excited  by  those  huge  single 
masses  of  rock,  which,  resting  on  a  comparatively 
small  pivot,  and  exactly  balanced  there,  still  stand  as 
steadily  as  though  the  narrow  part  were  upper- 
most, and  the  whole  body  were  firmly  lodged  on 
its  base.  Such  are  the  celebrated  Boulder  Stone 
of  the  North,  and  the  Logan  Rock  of  Com.wall. 
The  woodcut  on  the  next  page  represents  with  great 
accuracy  the  character  of  another  called  Buckston*, 
on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Buckstone  is  by  no  means  the  largest  of  its  kind  3 
though  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  it  repays  more  than 
any  other  the  visit  of  a  tourist.  Independently  of  its 
extraordinary  form  and  position,  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed,  gives  it  a  very  strong  additional  interest. 
Removed  only  a  few  yards  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
sugar-loaf  hill,  commanding  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  landscapes  of  which  this  country  can  boast, 
it  is  itself  seen  in  some  directions  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, conspicuous  above  the  copsewood,  which  em- 
bosoms it  on  every  side  j  and  inviting  us  to  examine 
only  its  own  extraordinary  character,  it  presents  to  us 
a  view  which  would  otherwise  probably  have  escaped 
our  notice  altogether.  This  view  would  of  itself  amply 
repay  us  for  the  time  required  to  make  the  excur- 
sion from  any  of  the  neighbouring  places. 

This  rock  is  about  three  miles  from  Monmouth, 
near  the  village  of  Stanton.  The  tourist  may  reach  it 
either  by  a  footpath  through  beautiful  woods  and 
fields,  or  by  a  more  round-about  road  in  a  carriage. 
The  scene  opening  at  this  spot  is  very  extensive  and 
[  greatly  diversified.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west  and 
north  by  the  mountains  of  Monmouthshire  and  Bre- 
conshire;  towards  the  north-east  and  east,  by  the 
Clay  Hills  in  Shropshire,  and  the  Malvern  Hills  in 
Worcestershire  J  to  the  south-east,  and  south,  by 
the  long  Gloucestershire  range  beyond  the  Seveni. 
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B  these  counties,  it  is  said,  the  experienced  eye ' 
may  discover  points  in  Glamorgan,  Radnor,  and  So- 
merset. The  home  views  comprehend  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  some  of  the  richest  districts  of  IlerefordGhire, 
with  one  of  the  sweetest  vallies  of  the  Wye,  whose 
silver  thread  is  seen  winding  its  way  between  the 
woods  and  rocks  of  the  north-east,  whilst  immediately 
round  the  rock,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  waves 
a  noble  ocean  of  oak  woods,  spread  over  a  wide  and 
undulating  surface  of  hill  and  dale. 

The  rock  itself  is  compioEed  of  a  substance  colled 
millstone- grit, — a  plum-pudding  atone,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sand  and  quartz  pehhlcs,  familiarly  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Jackstones. 
Its  circumference  at  the  top  is  above  fifty-three  feet, 
whilst  its  base  is  less  than  eleven  feet  in  girth.  Its 
perpendicular  height  from  the  CKtremity  of  the  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  base 
is  nearly  fourteen  feet.  The  whole  moss  rests  on  the 
middle  of  a  square  even  table  of  stone,  corresponding 
in  extent  very  nearly  with  the  extremity  of  the  rock 
itself,  and  composed  of  the  same  material.  But  what' 
makes  the  balsoice  in  this  rock  still  more  wonderful 
is,  that  this  large  square  smooth  insulated  stone, 
which  senes  for  its  bed,  far  from  being  horizontal, 
is  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  almost 
twenty-five  degrees  ;  consequently,  many  bodies  that 
might  he  balanced,  on  a  level  ground  must  of  necessity 
roll  down  this  leaning  stone,  yet  this  hnge  rock  has 
kept  its  place  for  ages. 


its  stead,  gave  us  the  light  of  eternal  truth.  And 
thus  to  the  Christian  this  is  still  a  sacred  spot,  a 
temple,  where  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  may  be 
acceptably  offered. 


Geologists  probably  will  almost  unanimously  agree, 
that  the  hand  of  man  never  interfered  in  either  plac- 
ing this  rock  on  its  present  site,  or  in  hewing  it  into 
its  present  form, — that  it  is  the  work  of  nature  only. 
The  imagination  of  the  tourist  indeed  has  often  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  art,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  Druidical  attar ;  and  fancy  may 
discero  in  an  adjoining  stone,  the  solid  basin  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  to  cleanse  the  hands 
of  the  sacrificer.  Certainly  no  place  can  be  imagined 
more  fitted  for  those  priests  of  the  oak  and  the  moun- 
tain, who  raised  their  altars  "  upon  every  higb  hill, 
and  nnder  every  green  tree,'  than  Buckstone.  And 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  conceiving 
that  they  employed  this  natural  altar,  like  many 
others  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  performance  of  their  cruel  rites.  All  such 
inquiries,  however,  must  at  last  end  only  la  specula- 
tion ;  harmless  it  may  be  and  amusing,  but  leading 
to  no  satisfactory  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  can 
scarcely  visit  this  spot,  and  have  the  ntere  question 
suggested  to  us,  by  the  recollection  that  so  gross  a 
superstition  for  ages  prevailed  in  our  ovfji  island, 
without  feeling  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  tb^t  Tstber  of 
m  all,  who  rescued  mb  from  ita  duel:  dci^i  ^s,  and 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  BOTANICAL  DURY 
♦  "  *  How  often  as  a  child  I  have  played  with 
the  catkins  of  the  hazel,  (putay-calt,  as  we  used  to  call 
them)  without  dreaming  that  within  were  the  embryos 
of  the  future  nuts  ;   and  that  in  picking  to  pieces  the 
blossoms  of  the  hazel,  I  was  idly  destroying  the  pro- 
of future  fruit.     Yet  such  is  the  fact !    An  ex- 
of  this  plant  shews  the  careful  contrivance 
by  which  an  Almighty  Creator  has  preserved  these 
seeds  from  the  accidents  of  weather.    The  stamens, 
which  contain  the  fruit-bearing  principle,  are  disposed 
clusters,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  catkin  ; 
and  each  cluster  is  sheltered  by  a  little  pent-house, 
which  o\-crshadows  and  protects  them,  tier  above  tier, 
their  snug  retreats.     While  thus,  hanging  upon 
the  bough,  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  the  power  of  pene- 
trating to  the  precious  deposit  within  j  although  when 
the  same  catkin  is  surveyed  in  tike  hand,  all  the  stamens 
e  exposed  to  view.     Had  they  been  thus  placed 
ithin  a  calyx  or  cup  which  grew,  or  which  was  liable 
to  be  turned  into  any  other  position,  what  frequent 
:cident3  might  have  happened  to  them.     But  the 
upright  position  of  the  catlun  protects  them  from  rain 
which  f^s  steadily  and  downright ;  while  its  pliancy 
and  suppleness  enable  it  to  bend  from  the  wind,  ond 
thus  secure  its  contents  from  the  accidents  of  a  side 
breeze,  .or  the  drifting  shower.     Thus  deals  the  All 
Good  Creator  with  all  the  objects  of  his  care.     And 
thus  full  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  is  the  structure 
■cry  plant  we  see  ! — E.T. 


Natural  History  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his 
chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  pursued  on  ■ 
soft  couch,  but  Nature  must  be  observed  in  the  open 
air,  I  have  collected  materials  with  indefatigable  per- 
tinacity. I  have  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening, 
and  snails  in  the  morning ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy  close 
and  open;  I  have  heard  the  owl  shriek  at  midnight, 
and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of  noon. — Jobnson. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURB 
AND  EDUCATION, 
impliaace  with  the  recommendatioa  coniained  ia  die 
Report  read  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  SociETr 
roB  FaoHOTiNO  Christian  Knowlbdge,  held  on  the  31>t 
of  May,  hBTe  made  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a 
Series  of  Works  oa  Education,  History,  Biography,  Natural 
History,  the  Elemenls  of  the  Sciences,  &c.  particulars  of 
which  nilt  (pcedily  be  announced. 
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It  b  wtdi  great  pkamre  and  some  pri4e  tbat  we  sub- 
mh  tn  oar  readen  this  week  a  woodcut,  which,  ol. 
iboog^  it  ^)p«an  in  our  owa  pages,  we  may  with  good 
nglit  call  a  minLcle  in  that  particular  line  of  the  lu^ 
It  is  a  copy  of  Mr,  Roberts's  in agnificcnt  picture  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  under  the 
guidance  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  is  reduced,  from 
the  original  size  of  six  feet  by  four  feet  eight  int 
ft>  the  little  gem  which  our  readers  now  see. 
worth  while  to  reflect  for  a  momeut  how  greatly  the 
pow^  of  painting,  in  giving  pleasure  and  intitruction 
to  mankind,  has  been  extended  by  the  marvellous  ad- 
rancea  which  we  have  of  late  years  made  in  the  kin- 
dred, ahhongh  subordinate,  art  of  engraving.  In 
general,  a  picture  can  be  seen  but  by  few,  and  pos- 
isaed  as  private  property  but  by  one  ;  a  large  steel 
engraving,  although  expensive,  is  yet  to  be  found  iu  the 
■hop-window  of  almost  every  principal  stationer  or 
printseller  in  every  town  in  England ;  and  lastly,  our 
readers  may  here  for  one  penny  get  to  them  and  their 
bars  for  ever  an  engraving  on  wood,  which,  although 
of  coarse  it  cannot  convey  a  complete  conception  of 
the  details  and  splendour  of  the  original  work.  Will, 
aereilhelesa,  gh'e  a  very  competent  impression  of  its 
general  design,  and  of  its  tot^  effect. 

Th/e  si^}ect  of  this  picture  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
■onUe  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  lerael- 
ila.  Id  the  space  of  430  years,  the  single  family  of 
Jseob  lud  incavased  to  about  six  hundred  thousand 
WB^  beridw  the  correspondent  women  and  children. 
V,  i>  TOaoA  numbers,  we  allow  an  equal  number  of 
WMM,  «Bd  Mraine,  U  was  generally  the  case  with 
Tofc.1, 


the  Jews,  marriage  at  the  earliest  manhood,  and  ^ra 
four  children  to  a  marriage,  we  shall  find  that  the  total 
number  of  the  Israelites  at  the  tiuic  or  their  dejiarture 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  must  have  amounted  to  not 
less  than  three  milUons  and  a  half ; — that  it  must  have 
exceeded  two  millions  is  quite  certain.'even  upon  a  very 
low  calculation;  that  is  supposing  the  population  not 
actually  at  that  time  on  the  decrease.  Por  a  considerable 
period  after  the  first  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in 
Egypt,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  a  favoured  race  ;  but 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  their  numbers, 
and  wealth,  and  power  became  so  remarkable,  that 
thejealouay  of  the  reigning  princes  was  excited^ — "the 
children  of  Israel,"  says  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
"  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multi- 
plied, and  waxed  exceeding  mighty  j  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them.  Kow  there  arose  up  a  new  king 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph,  (that  is,  who 
neither  bore  in  mind  the  benefits  conferred  on  Egypt 
by  the  wise  administration  of  Joseph,  nor  regarded  the 
members  of  his  kindred  with  that  distinguished  pro- 
tection and  favour  which  we  read  of  as  being  lavished 
upon  them  on  their  first  settlement  in  the  land  of  Go- 
shen.) "  And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we : 
come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  mul- 
tiply, and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there  fulleth  ut 
any  war,  they  join  also,  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  tu,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land." 
Tliovfore  Uiey  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  aillict 
them  with  their  hurdens,  but  the  more  they  afHicted 
them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew,     "  Making 
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bricks  and  building  are  the  works  specified  by  Mo«e8  as 
those  in  which  the  Israelites  were  principally  employed  j 
and  hence  it  is,  in  default  of  any  certain  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  that  many  persons  have  conjectured, 
that  some  of  the  great  Pyramids  which  still  exist — 
the  wonders  of  Egypt — ^were  erected  by  their  labour. 
This,  however,  must  apply  to  their  laboiur  in  erection 
alone  j  for,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  pyramids  are 
all,   or  for  the  most  part,  built  of  stone. 

Now  when  the  measure  of  the  appointed  time  was 
full,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  Moses,  an  Israelite  of 
high  birth  and  of  surpassing  wisdom,  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  oppressed  brethren  out  of  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  into  the  borders  of  that  district  of  Syria — 
called  Palestine, — which  God  had  long  before  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  as  an  inheritance  for  his  descend- 
ants. For  a  long  time  Pharaoh— which  was  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  Egyptian  kings-r-refused  to  let  the 
Israelites  go ;  his  im willingness  was  indeed  natural,  as 
the  loss  of  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  kingdom  must  necessarily  have 
threatened  to  shake  his  temporal  power  to  the  bot- 
tom ',  and  hence  it  was  that  although  he  could  not 
but  i^cognize  the  hand  of  God  against  him  in  the 
fearful  wonders  of  loathsome  reptiles  and  insects, 
diseases,  blood,  lightning,  and  darkness  which  visited 
the  land  in  rapid  succession^  as  he  still,  after  the  re- 
moval of  each  particular  plague,  hardened  his  heart 
anew,  and  recalled  the  permission  to  depart,  which  iki 
his  terror  had  been  wrung  from  him.  But  the  will 
of  God  most  ever  have  its  due  course,  and  I^Moadii^s 
abuse  of  the  long-suffering  and  merciful  patience  of 
the  Almighty,  served  only  to  draw  down  upon  him- 
self and  his  people  a  more  destructive  punishment  in 
the  end.  For  it  came  to  pass,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Exodus^  ^'fhat  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  ail  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  fix>m  the  first-born  of 
Phanoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-bom  of 
the  cs^tive  that  was  in  the  dungeon ;  and  all  the  first- 
bom  of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night, 
he,  and  all  his  servants^  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.  Then  the  king 
called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  night,  and  bade  them 
and  the  children  of  Israel  depart,  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  and  all  their  possessions.** 

Mr.  Roberts's  picture  represents  the  act  of  de- 
paiture.  He  supposes  the  dawn  breaking,  and  first 
lighting  up  the  summits  of  the  gigantic  pyramids  in 
the  distance,  and  then  fedling  in  slant  lines  across  the 
stately  obelisks  and  pinnacles  which  adorn  the  pro- 
digious exhibition  of  palaces  and  temples  which  he 
has  very  richly  imagined  and  very  exquisitely  drawn. 
Of  course  the  Painter  has  here  used  his  hcence  largely; 
in  strictness  such  a  heaping  up  of  colonnades  piled 
story  above  story  to  the  skies,  is  so  improbable, 
perhaps  impossible,  that  a  severe  criticism  might  con- 
demn the  design  altogether ;  but  for  our  parts,  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  consider  this  picture,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Martin's,  which  are  liable  to  the  same  judg- 
ment, as  belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  design,  in 
which  the  striking  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  of 
an  endless  profusion  of  faery  architecture,  are  prin- 
cipally studied,  to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  higher  and 
more  truly  imaginative  objects  of  the  art.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  see  this  style  of  painting  more  generally 
pursued  than  it  is  at  present,  because  we  much  fear 
its  ultimate  tendency  to  lower  the  character  of  the  art 
as  an  exponent  of  Beauty  and  Moral  Power  j  never- 
theless we  willingly  acknowledge  the  pleasure  we 
have  received,  and  the  admiration  we  have  felt  in 
musing  upon  this  wondrous  scene,  and  letting  the  eye 
•wim^  as  it  were,  over  sculptured  temple  luid  tower, 


such  as  sometimes  appear  in  suipasiing  spleddovlr 
in  the  diTams  of  the  night. 

In  the  left  comer  of  tha  pictara  is  the  tayA  pnty, 
witnessing  the  departure  which  no  heart  any  longer 
dared  to  oppose.  Opposite,  in  front  of  a  huge  Egjrptian 
statue,  are  the  two  leadeta,  Hoaes  and  Aait»n,  ill  shade; 
and  the  space  between  the  buildings  is  entirely  filled 
with  the  continuous  mass  of  Israeliles  mfifditQg  ant 
in  order  with  their  banners  and  ensigns,  their  camels, 
and  flocks,  and  etephanU,  How  these  last  animals  got 
there,  we  confess  we  cannot  explain.  The  outward 
passage  must  be  supposed  to  lie  between  the  platform 
on  which  Pharaoh  stands,  and  that  on  which  Moses  is 
seen  extending  his  rod.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  work  the  figure  of  Pharaoh 
more  powerfully,  and  dispose  the  ro^nd  attendants  in 
a  way  more  clearly  shewing  their  interest  in  the 
astonishing  event  which  is  taking  place  before  their 
eyes.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  harpers  and 
the  ladies  are  agood  deal  out  of  place  iqxHi  sodi  an 
occasion  as  this. 

But  as  we  have  intimated  before,  Ihis  picture  must 
I  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole;  its  total  effect  is  the 
standard  by  which  its  merit  must  be  tried, — and  so  re- 
garded, its  merit  must  be  admowledged  by  everyone. 
The  lights  and  shades  are  particulariy  beautiful,  and 
managed  with  accuracy  and  taste,  and  w«  need  not 
add  that  the  drawing  and  penpectiTv  are  findlless. 
We  wonder  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  let  in  a  view  of  the 
river,  whidi  we  must  {Mvsuine  was  vtxj  near  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh ;  it  mi^t  with  care  have  been 
made  eminently  condudve  to  a  variety  of  efisct. 

The  qideodid  eograving  Iram  whidi  our  woodcut 
was  taken  is  by  Mr.  QuiUey ;  the  pktnre  iladf  was 
painted  for,  sod  is  now  in  the  poiwe«iioii  of.  Lord 
Northwick. 


REUGION  NOT  SEUISH. 

The  first  act  God  requires  Of  n  convert  Is  *^Be 
fruitful."  The  good  man*s  goodness  lies  not  hid  in 
himself  alone:  he  is  still  strengthening  his  weaker 
brother.  I'Smpersuadedtobcameins  of  bringing  more 
to  Heaven  (s  an  inseparable  desire  of  a  soul  when  in 
a  right  state.  Good  men  widi  ail  they  oanverse  with 
in  goodness  to  be  like  themselves.  How  ungrateful  he 
slinks  away  who  dies  and  does  nothing  to  reflect  a 
glory  to  Heaven !  How  bairen  a  tree  1m  is  that  lives, 
and  spreads,  and  cumbers  the  ground,  yet  leaves  not 
one  seed,  not  one  good  work  to  generate  after  him  ? 
I  know  all  cannot  leave  alike  3  yet  all  may  leave 
something  answering  their  proportion,  and  kind. 
Withered  and  dead  are  those  grains  of  com  out  of 
whkh  there  wiU  not  spring  one  ear.  The  physkian 
who  has  a  sovereign  receipt^  and  dieth  unrevealing  it» 
robs  the  worid  of  many  blessings  which  might  multiply 
after  his  death ;  leaving  this  conclusion  to  all  sur- 
vivors, that  he  did  good  to  others  only  to  do  himself 
greater.  Which  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  Gospel,  and 
the  nature  of  Christian  love,  I  appeal  to  those  minds 
where  grace  hath  sown  more  charity.  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  ever  find  the  way  to  Heaven  that  desires  to  go 
thither  alone.  They  are  envious  favourites  who  w^ 
their  king  to  have  no  loyal  subjects  but  themselves. 
All  heav^y  hearts  are  charitable.  £n%htened  souls 
cannot  but  disperse  their  rays.  I  will,  if  I  can,  do 
something  for  others  and  for  heaven — ^not  to  desene 
by  it;  but  to  express  myself  and  my  thanks.  Though 
I  cannot  do  what  I  would  :  I  will  labour  to  do  what 
I  can. — Owen  Fbltham*s  Resoives,  1636. 


Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures 
all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferentabout  alL^LAVATSK. 
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VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Much  vaihiabk  iofonnatioii  respecting  this  important 
colony,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Van  JHew^^  Lemd  Al- 
mumack/iMr  ike  Year  1832/' — a  publicaticHi  which  does 
gi«at  credit  to  the  infant  litemture  of  that  remote  re- 
gion. Besides  the  annual  and  local  matter  which 
belongs  to  an  Ahnanack,  it  contains  a  very  able  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  colony, 
from  which  we  shidl  extract,  in  an  abridged  form,  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  particulars. 

Van  Diem«i's  Land,  Ibrmerly  considered  a  part  of 
New  Holland,  is  now  known  to  be  an  island,  separated 
from  New  Holland  by  a  narrow  strait,  called,  horn  its 
discoveier.  Bass's  Strait.  The  island  is  about  210 
miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,  comprising  about 
fifteen  millions  of  acres,  and  having  a  population  of 
about  24,000  whites,  and  probably  from  1000  to  1500 
aborigines.  It  is  not  subject  to  any  extremes  of 
heat  or  of  cold,  but  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  healt&y  climates  in  the  world.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  much  diversified;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  called  mountainous.  Towards  the  southern 
coast,  nothing  can  be  more  rude  or  bold  than  the  ge- 
neral appearance  oi  the  landscape ;  hills  rising  upon 
hills,  idl  thickly  covered  with  trees,  save  here  and 
there  a  majestic  and  towering  rocky  eminence.  It 
seems  like  one  impenetrable  forest,  crowned  by  the  hea- 
vens. Proceeding,  however,  more  inward,  tl^  country 
loses  much  of  its  stem  and  forbidding  aspect.  Beau- 
tiful plains  come  in  view,  divided  by  streams,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon;  an^  in  proceeding 
towards  the  northern  coast,  every  variety  of  lull  and 
dale,  woodland  and  plain,  forest  and  tillage,  that  can 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  rural  scenery,  enlivens  the 
scene.  The  western  parts  of  the  island  have  as  yet 
been  imperfectly  explored;  but  they  are  represented 
as  bold  and  mountainous,  with  many  well-watered 
and  fertile  spots.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  fertile,  and 
of  a  nature  amply  to  reward  the  industry  of  the  cul- 
tivator. It  yields  excellent  herbage  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for  nearly 
all  the  productions  of  the  mother  country.  Around 
the  coast  are  numerous  bays  and  harbours  that  afford 
secure  anchorage.  Sullivan's  cove,  where  Hobert 
Town  stands,  is  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  fine  rivers :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Derwent,  the  Huon,  and  the  Tamar, 
all  of  which  are  navigable.  Several  of  the  mountains 
are  of  great  elevation :  Mount  Wellington  rises  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  immediatdy  to  the  west- 
ward of  Hobart  Town.  During  eight  of  the  twelve 
months,  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow ;  but  so  dear 
is  the  atmosphere  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  the 
clouds  very  seldom  obscure  even  its  highest  points. 
The  mountains  to  the  southward  are  even  higher  than 
Mount  Wellington ;  they  form  a  chain,  which  reaches 
inwards  for  several  miles,  and,  in  some  places,  rise 
5000    feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 

In  the  summer  months,  (December,  January,  and 
February)  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
about  70.  In  spring  it  is  from  50  to  60,  when  the 
weather  is  generally  bright  and  clear,  with  occasional 
rain  and  high  winds.  March,  April,  and  May  are  the 
autumn,  which  is  by  fiur  the  pleasantest  season.  The 
air  is  then  clear  and  bright,*»the  sky  free  firom  clouds 
or  vapours,— 4he  heat  moderate,—-andths  nights  cool 
and  refreshing.  June,  July,  and  August,  are  the  win- 
ter months;  but  this  season  is  rather  looked  for  as 
a  period  of  moderate  and  kindly  rain,  sufficient  to  re- 
plenish the  storehouses  of  the  earth  against  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  than  as  the  cold  and  dismal  time  with 
which  we  associate  the  idea  of  winter. 


The  country  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  ore  abounds 
every  where ;  and  specimens  of  copper,  lead,  and  even 
silver  and  gold,  (it  is  said)  have  been  discovered. 
There  are  also  coal  and  limestone.  The  a"imal^  of 
this  region  have  been  c^ten  described. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1642-;  but  no  settlement  took 
place  upon  it  till  1803,  when  it  was  formed  into  a 
station  for  convicts  transported/rom  Botany  Bay.  For 
some  years  the  colony  suffered  great  hardships ;  such 
being  sometimes  the  scarcity,  tbat  eighteen-pence  per 
pound  was  given  for  kangaroo  flesh ;  and  even  sea- 
weed, or  any  other  vegetable  substance  that  could 
possibly  be  eaten,  was  eagerly  sought  after.     Soon 
afterwards  sheep  and  cattle  began  to  be  imported,  and 
the  colony  continued  gradually  to  increase,  though 
still  preserving  its  original  character  of  a  place  of 
punishment  for  the  convicted  felons  of  New  South 
Wales.     During  this  period,  all  communication  be- 
tween Van  Dieman's  Land  and  other  places,  excepting 
England  and  New  South  Wales,  was  interdicted ;  but 
in  1813,  the  prohibitory  penalties  on  such  communi- 
cation were  removed,  and  the  colony  was  placed  on 
precisely  the  same  commercial  footing  as  New  South 
Wales.     From  that  time  the  increase  of  the  colony 
became  more  rapid ;  though  it  was  not  till  1818,  that 
Van  Diemen's  Land  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  England 
as  a  place  to  which  emigrants  might  advantageously 
direct  their  attention.     In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England  decidedly 
set  in ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  capital  thus 
introduced,  was  an  enlargement  of  the  colony  in  every 
sh^)e.  Trade  began  to  assume  regularity ;  distilleries 
and  breweries  were  erected ;  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Bank  was  established ;  and  the  growing  importance 
of  Hobart  Town  was  heightened  by  the  finishing  and 
opening  of  St.  David's  church.      In  1821,  when  a 
general  census  was  taken,  the  inhabitants  proved  to 
be  7, 1 85 ;  acres  in  cultivation,  1 4,940 ;  ^eep,  1 70,000 ; 
cattle,  35,000 ;  horses,  350. 

In  December,  1825,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales, 

was  formally  declared  an  independent  eoluuy,  with  a 
Legislature  and  Executive  Council  of  its  own ;  the 
members  of  both  these  Councils  being  named  by  the 
Crown.  At  that  time,  during  the  commercial  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  in  England,  tlie  Van  Diemen's 
Company  was  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  capital  of  £250,000  to  be  embarked  in 
agricultural  operations.  This  company  has  not  shared 
the  fate  of  many  of  the  speculations  of  that  disastrous 
period.  It  carries  on  its  operations,  and  has  succeeded 
in  becoming  possessed  of  upwards  of  300,000  acres  of 
land.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  company  is  far 
from  being  popular  in  the  colony.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  colony  may  have  derived  some  advantages 
from  the  importation  of  men,  money,  stock,  &c.  caused 
by  the  company;  but  it  is  said  that  the  terms  on 
which  this  establishment  has  received  its  grants  are 
unfavourable  to  the  competition  of  private  settlers. 
If  such  is  really  the  case,  (as  it  is  strongly  asser'jed) 
it  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  attract  the  notice  ot  go- 
vernment; for  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  than 
such  exclusive  privil^es  as  check  and  hinder  the 
enterprise  of  private  individuals. 

The  progress  of  the  colony  was  for  some  time  kept 
under  by  the  terror  of  the  Bush  Rangers — ^bodies 
of  robbcars,  consisting  of  runaway  convicts,  wno 
harboured  in  the  woods,  plundering,  and  sometimes 
murdering  the  settlers.  By  the  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  these  wretches  have  been  extermi- 
nated; and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  have  sue- 
But  a  more  recent  alarm  has  been  caused 
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by  the  original  savage  inhabitants^  who,  though  small 
in  number,  have  within  the  last  few  years,  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the  whites.  Dming  1829 
they  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  com  of  the  settlers 
wherever  an  opportunity  offered.  In  September  1830 
matters  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  some  decisive 
step  became  necessary.  A  plan  was  accordingly 
formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  force  the  whole  of 
the  black  population  into  one  comer  of  the  island, 
which  is  joined  to  the  rest  by  a  veiy  narrow  neck, 
and  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  rendered  impass- 
able by  the  natives  when  once  enclosed  within  it. 
This  plan,  however,  failed;  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  this  accoimt,  the  aggressions  of  the  natives  still 
continued,  though  the  system  of  defence  which  had 
been  adopted  rendered  them  less  dangerous  than  before. 
We  greatly  fear  that,  in  every  case  of  settlements 
made  by  Europeans  in  savage  countries,  they  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
native  inhabitants.  The  original  trespass  upon 
their  soil  is  aggravated  by  oppression  and  cruelty ;  and 
the  natural  resentment  of  the  persecuted  race  is  made 
a  pretext  for  waging  against  them  an  exterminating 
warfare. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  colony  within  the  last  ten 
years  may  be  perceived  from  the  facts,  that,  in 
that  period,  the  white  population  has  increased  from 
7000  to  24,000 ;  and  that  Hobart  Town  alone  con- 
tains more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  colony  in  1821. 
In  1830  the  revenue  exhibited  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  of  £20,000 ;  and  the  exportatation  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  island,  wool,  oil,  bark, 
&c.  has  become  steady  and  profitable.  Society  is 
making  n^id  advances.  Literature  may  be  said  to 
flourish  in  a  remarkable  manner,  considering  the 
youth  of  the  colony.  There  are  five  weekly  news- 
papers, very  respectably  conducted  \  and  the  publica- 
tion which  has  given  occasion  to  this  article  would 
have  been  creditable  to  any  country.  There  are 
some  schools  of  great  respectability ;  and,  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  religion,  the  information  is 
most  satisfactory.     Places  of  worship  are    erected 

throughout  the  colony,  conveniently  situated  for  the 
population;  and  the  oificiating  niinisters,  who  are 
paid  by  government,  are  zealous  and  exemplary  in 
their  conduct.  In  short  it  is  evident  that  the  colony 
of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
and  prosperous  community  3  and  that,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  its  remoteness,  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown. 


QUICKSILVER  MINES. 

Quicksilver,  or  as  the  chemists  call  it,  Mereury,  is 
a  substance  of  very  great  importance  in  the  arts.  By 
it  our  mirrors  are  silvered  -,  it  is  the  basis  of  several 
colours  for  painting;  it  is  used  in  various  shapes  for 
medicine ;  and  its  importance  in  the  working  of  me- 
tals is  very  great. 

The  principal  mines  of  quicksilver  are  in  Hungary, 
Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  part  of  Italy,  and  in  Spain. 
But  it  happens  conveniently  for  the  gold  mines  of 
South  America,  that  there  is  a  considerable  store  of 
it  in  Peru. 

llie  entrance  to  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Friuli,  is 
on  a  level  with  the  streets  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  descent  is  by  ladders  into  pits  ninety  fathoms  (or 
1 80  yards)  deep.  Being  so  low,  they  are  often  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  water :  and  powerful  engines  are  con- 
stantly at  work  to  keep  them  fit  for  the  mmers.  But 
the  chief  evil  endured  by  the  wretched  people 
emplv^yed  in  them,  arises  from  the  mercury  itself, 
which  insinuates  itself  into  the  very  substance  of 


their  bodies,  especially  by  its  frunet ;  and  produces 
diseases  of  a  dreadful  nature,  which  are  often  fatal 

Some  of  the  people  employed  in  these  mines,  are 
condemned  to  work  there  for  their  crimes,  and  others 
are  hired  by  the  lure  of  high  wages.  When  the  mer- 
cury first  gains  power  over  their  constitution,  they  are 
affected  with  nervous  tremblings;  then  their  teeth 
drop  out,  for  mercury  loosens  every  thing  it  touches; 
violent  pains,  especially  in  the  bones,  succeed,  for 
the  quicksilver  penetrates  their  very  substance,  and 
then  they  soon  die.  As  it  is  chiefly  frxHn  the  vapours 
and  fumes  of  the  quicksilver  that  these  effects  pro- 
ceed, the  workmen  take  the  precaution  of  holding  in 
their  mouths  a  piece  of  gold,  which  attracts  the 
metal  and  prevents  the  poisonous  matter  frt>m  pass- 
ing into  the  stomach;  yet  cases  have  occurred,  in 
which  the  metal  had  so  completely  soaked  the 
body,  that  a  piece  of  brass  rubbed  with  the  finger 
only,  would  become  white  from  the  quicksilver  oozing 
out  of  the  man*s  flesh. 

One  considerable  mine  of  quicksilver  is  at  Idria,  a 
town  of  Camiola,  a  province  of  Austria,  not  far  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice. 
This  mine  was  not  known  till  1497^  when  the  mode 
of  its  discovery  was  rather  ciurious.  A  few  coopers 
inhabited  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  for  the  convenience 
of  being  near  the  woods.  One  day  having  made  a 
new  tub,  and  being  desirous  to  prove  its  soundness, 
one  of  them  placed  it  where  the  water  dripping  from 
the  rock  might  fall  into  it.  In  the  morning  it  seemed 
to  stick  to  the  ground,  and  at  first,  he  in  his  super- 
stition thought  it  was  bewitched ;  however,  examining 
it  more  closely,  he  found  something  fluid,  but  shining 
and  very  heavy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  his  tub. 
Not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  took  some  of  it  to  a 
neighbouring  apothecary,  who  shrewdly  gave  the  man 
a  trifle,  and  bade  him  bring  all  he  could  find  of  "that 
odd  stuff.**  The  story,  however,  soon  became  pubhc; 
and  a  company  was  formed  for  searching  the  moun- 
tain, and  working  the  mine. 

We  will  conclude  this  account  with  an  interesting 
description  by  a  traveller,  of  a  descent  into  tliis  mine 
of  Idria : — "  I  thought  I  would  visit  those  dreadful 
subterraneous  caverns  where  thousands  are  condemned 
to  reside,  shut  out  frt)m  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  obliged  to  toil  out  a  miserable 
life  under  the  whips  of  imperious  taskmasters.    Ima- 
gine a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  five 
yards  over :  down  this  you  are  lowered  in  a  kind  of 
bucket,  to  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms,   the  pros- 
pect growing  more  gloomy,  yet  still  widening  us  you 
descend.     At  length  after  swinging  in  terrible  .^^us* 
pense  for  some  time  in  this  precarious  situation,  you 
reach  the  bottom  and  tread  on  the  ground^  which  l.y 
its  hollow  sound  under  your  feet,  and  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  echo,  secois  thundering  at  every  step  you 
take. 

"  In  this  gloomy  and  frightful  solitude  you  are  en- 
lightened by  the  feeble  gleam  of  lamps,  here  and  there 
dispersed,  so  ttiat  the  wretched  inhabitants  can  go 
from  one  place  to  another  without  a  guide ;  yet  I  could 
scarcely  discern  for  some  time  any  thing,  not  even 
the  person  who  came  to  shew  me  these  scenes  of 
horror.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
state  of  the  wretched  miners.  The  blackness  of  their 
visages,  only  serves  to  cover  a  horrid  paleness,  caused 
by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  mineral  they  are  em- 
ployed in  procuring.  As  they  consist  in  general  of 
malefactors,  condemned  for  life  to  this  task,  they  ore 
fed  at  the  public  expense ;  but  they  seldom  consume 
much  provision,  as  they  lose  their  appetite  in  a  short 
time,  and  commonly  in  about  two  years  expire, 
through  a  total  contraction  of  the  joints. 
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"  I  walked  after  mj  f^de  for  some  tinie,  pundering 
on  the  mucrable  ead  these  nnltappy  Greataree  had 
brought  themselves  *ti  by  their  crimes,  when,  had  they 
lived  vi-tuous  lives  they  might  have  been  still  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  light,  health,  and  freedom.  At 
this  moment  I  was  accosted  by  a  voice  behind  me, 
calling  me  by  my  name.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  creature 
black  and  hideous,  who  iq>proached,  and  with  a  piteous 
accent  said, '  do  yon  not  know  me  V  What  wos  my 
saipriae  to  discover  the  features  of  a  dear  friend  ! — 
He  bad  fought  a  duel  with  an  officer  against  ^e  Em- 
peror's conmiand,  and  left  him  for  dead  ;  and  he  had 
been  punished  by  banishment  for  life,  to  labour  in 
these  mines.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  high 
family  in  Gannany.  Being  unable  to  procure  her 
husband's  pardon,  she  affectionately  shared  his  bond- 
age with  him.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  officer 
did  not  die  :  when  he  recovered  from  his  woimds,  he 
generously  solicited  pardon  for  his  antagonist,  and 
obtained  it.  So  that  in  a  few  monthffthe  dodUstwas 
restored  to  the  happiness  he  had  justly  forfeited  by 
wilfully  transgressing  the  commands  of  G<m1  and  his 
sovereign." — ^The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylob.' 


GREENSTED  CHURCH. 
Pehhapb  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighbonr- 
hor)d  of  London,  and  even  I^ndon  itself,  is  less  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  strange  as  the 
assertion  may  appear,  than  towns  and  districts  much 
more  remote.  We  can  (and  We  will,  in  the  course  of 
our  weekly  visitations)  point  out  spots  which  most 
be  esteemed  parts  of  a  "land  unknown"  to  many,  and 
objects  well  worthy  of  attention  ^rtiich  are  equally 
nnknown.  Probably  these  gems  both  of  natoiv  and 
of  art,  like  objects  brought  very  near  the  eye,  are  only 
uoseen  because  of  their  proximity. 


Onr  first  example  shall  be  the  very  curious  old  oaken 
church  at  Greensted,  near  Ongar,  the  ancient  Aungre, 
in  Essex.  This  church,  as  the  above  engraving  repre- 
sents it,  was  figured  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in 
their  woric  called  Vetvita  Monummta,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  ;  and  such  as  it  then  was,  it  continues  to 
the  present  day.  So  long  a  time  having  passed  since 
the  sketch  was  made,  we  had  much  feared  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  century  of  improvements,  some  modem 
unuiteresting  thing  might  have  supplanted  this  vene- 
rable structure ;  and  not  meeting  with  any  one  who 
knew  aught  about  it,  we  made  a  pilgrimage  thither  in 
1829,  and  found  it  apparently  uninjured  by  the  last 
lapse  of  time. 

Fortonately  for  this  old  relic^  Grecnated,  although 


within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  London,  is  little 
affected  by  its  nearness.  The  village,  if  a  few  sfang- 
gling  houses  scattered  over  this  seclnded  spot,  can 
:o  called,  is  one  of  primitive  simplicity :  as,  in 
the  whole  parish  there  is  not  an  inn,  nor  even  a  pub- 
lic house.  The  inhabitants  of  Greensted  have  a  tra- 
dition  that  the  body  of  a  dead  king  once  rested  in 
this  church ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as 
a  temporary  resting  place  for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund, 
the  king,  (who  was  slain  a.d.  946,)  and  afterwards 
converted  into  a  parish  church. . 

In  a  manuscript  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Pairimt  of 
St.  Edmund"  preserved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  year  1010,  and  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Etheldred,  (he  body  of 
St.  Edmuod  was  removed  from  Aiimn  to  London,  on 
account  of  an  invasion  of  the  Danes ;  but  that  at  the 
end  of  lliree  years  it  was  returned  to  Bedricevorth  ; 
and  that  it  was  received,  on  its  return  from  London, 
in  a  hospital  near  Stapleford.  And  in  another  ma- 
nuscript, cited  by  Dugdale  in  the  Mimd^icen,  and 
entitled  "  2»e  Rtgttier  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,"  it  is 
farther  added,  "  he  was  also  sheltered  near  Aungre, 
where  a  vottden  chapel  remains,  as  a  memorial  unto 
this  day."  Now  the  parish  of  Aungre  or  Ongar  ad- 
joins to  that  of  Greensted,  where  this  church  is  si- 
tuated, and  that  the  ancient  road  '^m  London  into 
Suffolk,  lay  through  Oldford,  Abridge,  Stapleford, 
Greensted,  Dunmow,  and  Clare,  .we  l^arn  not  only 
from  tradition,  but  likewise  from  several  remains 
of  it,  which  are  still  visible.  It  seems  therefore  not 
improbable  that  this  rough  and  unpolished  fabric  was 
first  erected  as  a  sort  of  shrine  for  tiie  reception  of 
the  corpse  of  St.  Edmund,  wltich,  in  its  return  from 
London  to  Bedriceworth  or  Bury  St.  Ettmund's,  as 
Lydgate  says,  was  carried  in  a  chest."  Indeed,  that 
the  old  oaken  structure  now  called  Greensted  Church, 
is  this  "  wooden  chapel  near  Aungre,"  no  doubt  has 
been  ever  entertained  ;  and  the  very  style  and  cha- 
iscter  of  the  btiilding  would  claim  for  it  a  high  anti- 
quity. 

The  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  which  renders  it 
so  remaritable,  is  composed  of  the  half  trunks  of  oaks, 
about  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter,  split  through  the 
centre  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let  them 
into  a  sill  at  the  bottom  and  into  a  plank  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  fastened  by  means  of  wooden  pegs. 
The  north  wall  is  formed  ^  these  half  oaks  set  side 
by  side  as  closely  as  their  irr^idar  edges  will  permit : 
in  the  south  wall  there  is  an  interval  left  for  the 
entrance ;  the  ends  were  formerly  similar,  but  the 
one  has  been  removed,  and  the  church  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  brick  chancel ;  and  although  the 
other  remains,  it  is  hidden  by  having  a  wooden  beUiy 
attached.  The  original  building  is  twenty-nine  feet 
nine  inches  long,  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  five  feet 
and  a  half  high  at  the  sides  which  supported  the  pri- 
mitive roof.  The  oaks  to  the  northern,  have  suffered 
raore  firom  the  action  of  the  weather,  than  those  to 
the  southern  aspect  j  but  both  are  still  so  strong,  and 
internally  so  hard  and  sound,  that  although  some- 
what "corroded  and  worn  by  time,"  having  been 
beaten  by  lie  storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  winters, 
they  promise  to  endare  a  thonsand  more. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  WALES,  fc  SCOTLAND. 
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fntaUH  H  PimiimmaU  m  183L] 


ENGLAND. 


Conntiei. 

Bedford     . 
Berks    .    . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby    . 
Devon   . 
Dorset  . 
Durham 
Essex    . 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk      . 

Northampt<m 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford       . 

Rtttland     . 

Salop     .    . 

Somerset    . 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Suffolk  .    . 

Surrey  .    • 

Sussex  .    • 

Warwick   . 

Westmordaad 

WUte    .    . 

Worcester 

Vork,  City  & 
East  Riding 
North  Ridiag 
WcstlUding 


Ainstey 


mi 
14 
10 
9 
18 

d4 

17 

10 

11 

13 
10 
22 
10 
16 

7 
10 

9 
12 
27 
18 
13 
19 
36 
13 
10 
12 
30 
11 

6 

8 
13 
11 
19 

9 
33 
17 
33 

7 

8 
15 
17 
10 

3 
33 


iaWlA. 

£343,685 

643,761 

643,492 

64ft,d54 

1,083,083 

-  916,060 

705,446 

887^9 

1,897,515 

698,395 

791,359 

1,556,836 

1,463,259 

604,614 

571,107 

320,188 

1,644,179 

3,087,774 

902.217 

3,061,830 

6^5  537 

39.%097 

1,540,952  • 

942,162 

1,240,594 

737,229 

713,147 

133,487 

1,037,988 

1,900,651 

1,130,952 

1,150,285 

1,127,404 

1,579,173 

915,348 

1,236,727 

298,199 

1.155,459 

790,975 

09,892 

1,120,434 

1,166,948 

3«396,223 


Pop. 

95,383 
145,289 
146,529 
143,955 
334,410 
302,440 
169,681 
237,170 
494,168 
151,252 
253,827 
317,233 
386,904 
110,976 
143,341 

53,149 

479,155 

1^6,854 

197,003 

317,244 

1,358^1 

98,130 
390,054 
179,276 
222,912 
225^20 
151,726 

19,385 
222,603 
403,908 
314,313 
410,485 
296,304 
486,336 
373,338 
336^968 

55,041 
239,181 
211,356 

35,362 
168,646 
190,873 
976,415 


Total    jD49,742,895       13,089,336 


Anglesey    . 

Brecon 

Cardigan   . 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh    . 

Flint      .    . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


WALES. 

Ijicmac  of  P«p.  per  ceoL 
■hicc  I»l. 

7 
.  10 
.  10 
.  12 
.  15 
.  8 
.  11 
.     34 

S 
«  9 
.  9 
.      9 


Anetsed  ValM 
in  181A. 

92,581 

146,539 
141,889 
277,455 
125,198 
221,783 
153,930 
334,193 
111,436 
207,286 
219,589 
99,717 


48,325 
47,763 

64,780 
100,655 
65,753 
83,167 
60,012 
126,612 
35,609 
66,485 
81,424 
24,651 


Total    £3,131,596 


806,236 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen  •    •    •    •    •  14 

ArgyU 4 

Ayr 14 

Banff 12 

Berwick 2 

Bute      ......  8 

Caithness 14 

Clackmannan      ...  11 

Dumbarton     •    ...  32 

Dumfries 4 

Edinburgh      ....  15 

Elgin 10 

Fife 13 

Foriar 33 

Haddingron   ....  3 

Inverness 5 

Kincardine     ....  8 

Kinross 17 

Kirkoudbright     ...  4 

Lanark 30 

Linlithgow    '.    •    •    •  3 

Nairn 4 

Orkney  &  Shetland      .  10 

Peebles      .    .    .    .    ^  5* 

Perth 3 

Renfrew 19 

Ross  &  Cromarty    .    .  9 

Roxburgh '    »    .    .    .  7 

Selkirk 2 

Stirling 11 

Sutherland  ....  7 

Wigtown 9 


325,218 
227,493 

409,983 

88,942 

245,379 

22,541 

35,469 

37,978 

71,687 

295,621 

770,875 

73,288 

405,770 

361.341 

251,126 

185,565 

94,861 

25,805 

313,308 

686,531 

97,597 

14,902 

20,938 

64,182 

555,532 

265,534 

121,557 

254,180 

43,584 

218,761 

33,878 

143,425 


177,651 

101,425 

145,055 

48,604 

34,048 

14,151 

34,529 

14,729 

33,211 

73,770 

219,592 

34,231 

128,839 

139,606 

36,145 

94.797 

31,431 

9,072 

40,590 

316,819 

33,291 

9,354 

58,239 

10.578 

142,894 

133,443 

74,820 

43,663 

6,733 

72,621 

35/^18 

86,258 


Total  £6,662,651    2,365^07 


CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


Wfiett, 
Qmiten. 

A  Year 12,000,000 

Six  months 6,000.000 

Three  months .  .  .    3,000,000 
Six  weeks 1,500,000 


IK  A  YSAR, 

Other  Gnin, 

40,000,000 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 


SIX  MONTHS,  A  MONTH,  A  WKKK,  KTC. 

M*CuLLOCH^s  Cvmmerekd  Dtctkmmrf.'^ 
Total. 


QiiuicrB. 

52,000,000 

26,000,000 

13,000,000 

6,500,000 


One  month 
Two  weeks 
One  week  < 
One  day  . 


Quarten. 

ifioojaoo 

500,000 

250/)00 

35,714 


OtlMT  Grain, 

Quarten. 

3,333,333 

1,666,666 

833,333 

119,048 


T«id. 

Qu&iten. 

4^33^133 

3,166,666 

1,083^13 

154,7613 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  statement  will  be  found  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  in  cultiTation  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  different  purposes  specified,  for  which  they  are  employed  in  England  and  Wales ;  aa  well  as  the  number  of 
farms,  and  the  annual  amount  of  property  derived  firom  agriculture. 

In  England  Sf  Wales  it  is  calculated  that  there 
3,250,000  f**    '8^  Wheat. 


CaltiTated 
Acrek 

Unealtirated 

WmIm, 

ca|»ble  of 

ImproTeoMftt 

England   . 
Wales  .     . 
Scotland    . 
Ireland 
British  Isles 

25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,525,280 
383,600 

3,454,000 

530,000 
5,950,000 
4,500,000 

166,000 

Total 

46,922,$^0 

14,600,000 

and  Total, 
vnprafltabtow 

3,256,400  32,342,400 

1,105,000  4,752,000 

8,523,930  19,738,930 

2,416,664  19,441,944 

569,469  1,119,159 


15,871,463    77,394,433 


The  number  of  Farms  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 

at   2,000,000,    and    the    property   annuiuly    derived    from 

agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

at  i621 5,81 7,624. 


1,250,000 


>5  -N  w  neat. 

,  g  /Barley 
1^  \nato  P 


and  Rye. 


3,200,000^  E^l  )OaU,  Beans,  wd  Peas. 
1,200,000/  5-2  I  Clover,  Rye  Grass,  Arc. 


1,200,000  V.  I    6  /Roots  &  Cabbages,  by  the  Plongb, 
2,1 00,000 Acres  of  Fallows. 


47,000 

18,000 

17,300/)00 

1,200,000 

1,300,000 

5,029,000 


Hop  Grounds. 

Pleasure  Grounds, 
depastured  by  Cattle, 
of  Hedge  Rows,  Copses,  and  Woods, 
of  Ways  and  Water-Courses. 
Common  and  Waste  Lands. 


37,094,000  Acie»— Total  of  England  and  WalM^ 
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ANCIENT  FUNERAL  CUSTOM. 

Among  the  Fonend  Customs  mora  hastily  noticed 
by  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  is  that  of  a 
corpse  being  carried  to  burial  upon  the  shoulders  of 
firicnds. 

Quoting  Durand  upon  the  subject  of  the  pall,  he 
says  :  **  The  same  writer  informs  us,  in  many  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  that  those  of 
the  highest  orders  of  dcrgy  thought  it  no  reproach  to 
their  dignity,  in  ancient  times,  to  carry  the  bier )  and 
that  at  the  funeral  of  Paula,  bishops  were  what  in  mo> 
dem  language  we  call  under-bearers." 

He  then  adds  a  short  extract  from  Izaak  Walton's 
Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  Walton,  noticing  Her- 
bert's ordination,  says,  "  at  wliich  time  the  reverend 
Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, tells  me,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Herbert's  head, 
and  (alas  !)  widiin  less  than  three  years,  lent  his  shoul- 
der to  carry  his  dear  friend  to  his  grave.'* 

The  practice  is  directed  by  one  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Toletan  Council.  Deacons  were  to  carry  deacons : 
and  priests  to  cany  priests.  Women,  however,  were 
never  allowed  to  act  as  under-bearers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  practice  had  its 
origin  in  what  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
that ''  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and 
made  great  lamentation  over  him:"  but  Dr. Zouch 
says  the  custom  was  derived  from  the  Jews. 

An  old  English  historian,  Gervase  of  Canterbury, 
assures  us,  that  in  Normandy,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois, 
afterwards  Jdng  of  England,  assisted  as  a  bearer  to 
the  body  of  King  Henry  the  First :  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  noticing  the  bringing  of  that  king*s  corpse 
to  Rouen,  says,  that  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  carried 
it  by  turns. 

Golding,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  burning  of  Buccr 
and  Fhagras,  speaking  of  Edmund  Grindal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  8a3rs,  "  He  was  so  zealous  a 
reformer  and  admirer  of  the  Grerman  divines,  who 
swarmed  under  Cranmer's  auspices,  that,  on  the  death 
of  Bucer,  at  Cambridge,  he  actually  was  one  of  his 
Ijearers  who  personally  carried  him  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  grave.*' 

Dr.  2jOuch  quotes  another  instance  from  Fell*s  Life 
of  Hammond,  p.  276.  He  says,  "  When  the  good  Dr. 
Hammond  was  buried  without  ostentation  or  pomp, 
several  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  country,  and 
affectionate  multitudes  of  less  quality,  attending  on  his 
obsequies,  the  clergy  with  ambition  offering  them- 
selves to  bear  him  on  their  shoulders,  which  accordingly 
they  did,  and  laid  that  sacred  burden  in  the  burial- 
place  of  the  generous  family,  which  with  such  friend- 
ship had  entertained  him  when  alive." 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  mentions  in  his  memoirs, 
that  his  father  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  four  sons,  as  a  last  mark  of  their  affection. 

Other  examples  of  this  custom  may  doubtless  be 
found  by  a  diligent  inquirer.  The  instances  here  cited, 
are  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  show  the  practice  of  it, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  at  diffimnt  and  dis- 
tant periods.  It  seems  to  have  been  most  used  by 
the  clergy ;  and  occasionally  only  by  laymen.  In 
very  late  times,  bearing  the  pall  appears  to  have  been 
its  substitute. 


Tbb  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas, 
as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the 
one  is  long,  because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distinguiriies 
every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts  ', 
or,  in  other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing 
it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it«— AnnisoNt 


LIKES 

WRITTEN   Sr  THE   LATB   FRIlfCESf  AMELIA. 

Unthinldng,  idle,  vdld  and  young, 
I  laughed  and  danced,  I  talked  and  song ; 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  rain, 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care  or  pain : 
Oh !  then  in  those  light  hours  of  glee, 
I  thought  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 
And  sickness  shook  mj  feeble  frame, 
And  folly's  gBj  pursuits  were  o'er, 
And  I  could  smg  and  dance  no  more, 
Oh  t  then  I  thought  how  sad  'twould  be 
Were  only  this  world  made  for  me. 


MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

Not  if  a  thought,  a  breath,  a  word, 

Thy  wheels,  swift  orb  of  light,  could  stay, 
(As  eace,  when  Israel's  thinu  sword 
Diaak  slaughter  through  the  lengthened  day) 
If  but  a  wish  thy  car  might  rein. 
Till  bidden  to  roll  on  again ; 

Oht  not  from  heart  nor  lip  of  mine 

That  wish  should  spring,  that  word  be  spoken ; 
Shine  on,  as  thou  art  wont  to  shine, 
Thy  ^eed  unslack'd,  thy  course  unbroken; 
And  rule,  as  thou  hast  rul'd,  die  skies, 
From  the  first  hour  which  saw  thee  rise! 

Enough  for  me  the  bound  assiga'd, 
For  being,  by  its  Lord's  decree; 
The  span  which  measures  haiaaa-kiBd, 
However  brief^  enough  for  me. 
The  Uush  of  Mora,  Noon's  fervid  houiSi 
And  Evening's  sober  smile  are  ours. 

Bat  what  sucoeedsf  Night,  darksome  Kight, 

Cold,  silent,  solitary  gloom; 
UnTidted  by  mortal  ugnt, 
Unjoyous  with  thy  beams,  the  tomb! 
Why  shrink  from  tbisr  when  day  descends, 
To  sleep  the  toil-worn  pilgrim  bends. 

And  when  we  rise,  as  rise  we  shall. 

Enfranchised  from  this  coil  of  clay. 
And  gathering  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Revive  to  Hearen'a  eternal  d^y; 
Ginned  by  all  that  once  were  men-^ 
Father!  Oh,  may  I  shrink  not  iheni 

Grant  me  to  waken  newly  born. 

To  heirdom  of  the  promised  dcy! 
Heaven's  offspritig,  on  that  natal  aom 
Cradled  in  tnmoflaUtyl 
Visions  of  bliss!— On,  lagging  sanl 
We  Hve  not  till  that  gNLlbe  won. 

S. 


A  SUIfMER'S  RAMBLE  IN  THE  TYROL. 

An  intaiestiiig  littk  hook  has  lately  appeared,  called 
"  Tkt  P^tkMritm;'  or ''A  Summers  Ramble  in  the  Tyrol 
and  9am9  ^  the  a^Sdemst  FfWHMem;'  in  1830,  hy  Mr. 
LATitOBS.  TMs  ge&tieiiiati  pobiiflb/ed  a  rw  yean 
ago  a  "vroik  called  &e  ^Alpenstock,  or  Sketches  of  Swiss 
Scenery  and  Manners,"  to  which  he  dunks  his  present 
volume  may  appropriately  be  consadered  as  a  compa- 
nion. It  abounds  vrith  many  TuluaMe  reflectioiis,  and 
gives  throughout  proofs  of  a  t^tgious,  benevolent, 
contented,  grateful  mind.  A  few  extracts  cannot  be 
otherwtte  than  w>eloOBie  tooyr  readers.  The  following 
sentences  breathe  the  spirit  of  genume  piety,  aod  in- 
dicate a  maad  BMWt  TalnaUe  to  its  possessor^  inesti- 
mable la  its  lesouroes  ai  iimocent  gratification,  audio 
its  habit  of  aelf  improvemsiiiL 

*  I  am  a  great  and  axdest  ttdmim  of  ^  woite  ef  Gkid, 
ia  all  of  which,  from  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  midge  snoit* 
ing  in  die  sunbeam,  I  find  abundant  food  for  thoagfat,  when- 
erer  I  raise  my  mind  to  the  earnest  eontemplation  of  them. 

"  Thus,  while  cidier  seeking  to  divert  my  thoughts  from 
passing  subjects  of  annoyance,  ineidentiU  to  my  mode  of  tra- 
velling, or  sitting  down  for  the  sake  of  zeposei  I  court  the 
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«iistraotion  and  eniertidiiment  derivable  from  the  fixed  oon- 
templation  of  anv  object  that  preseots  itself  most  readily  to 
my  notice.  Percbance,  "wliile  resting  by  the  road-side,  I  take 
into  my  hand  the  first  flower  or  insect  that  comes  iif  my  way, 
examine  the  structure  of  the  one,  or  the  form  and  habits  of 
the  other,  with  earnest  and  fixed  attention.  And  how  many 
times  have  I  risen  from  that  silent  contemplation  with  a  mind 
utterly  weaned  from  the  heayiness  occasioned  by  ruminatine 
over  tie  existence  of  some  petty  sorrow,— entirely  engrossed 
with  the  wonders  thus  unveiled  to  me,  and  a  heart  filled  with 
adoration  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  that  God,  who  is 
the  maker  and  sustainer  of  all  things.  Examined  in  this 
temper  of  mind,  I  have  seldom  held  a  flower  in  my  hand 
which  I  did  not  think  curious  and  beautiful  enough  to  have 
bloomed  in  paradise ;  and  never  returned  tlie  insect  or  rep- 
tile to  its  bea  of  leaves,  without  a  feeling  that  the  link  that 
binds  me  to  every  living  thing  had  become  strengthened,  and 
my  sympathy  towards  Uie  subjects  of  my  investigation  ex- 
cited and  increased." 

A  CORE  FOR  T.RIVIAL  ANOYANCES. 

"  Mental  trouble  and  exertion  are  not  always  to  be  avoided, 
let  OUT  position  be  what  it  may.  Circumstances  mi^  produce 
and  add  physical  to  moral  suffering,  and  the  weight  of  both 
may  seem  capable  of  weighing  you  to  the  ground.  But  take 
heart :  you  may  believe  my  testimony,  that  the  sum  and 
quality  and  order  of  your  enjoyments  [a  cheerful  Christian 
pedestrian  he  is  speakinfl^  of]  will,  when  put  into  the  balance 
Against  your  troubles,  far  outweigh  them.  Moreover,  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  our  Creator  has  so  moulded  our  minds, 
that  past  pleasures  and  enjoyments  can  always  be  vividly  re- 
called to  our  recollection ; — past  suffering  with  difficulty,  and 
seldom  in  detail.  I  own  that,  surrounded  by  flies,  fleas,  and 
musquitoes,  it  may  be  some  time  before  you  can  get  your 
philosophy  and  good  humour  uppermost  However,  pray 
attempt  it,  and  having  once  succecNied,  do  not  let  them  again 
be  overcome.  Sometimes  a  very  slight  and  triWal  circum- 
stance will  give  you  considerable  assistance.  I  recollect  at 
St  Quirico,  after  having  been  repeatedly  bitten  by  my  winged 
assailants,  when  I  would  have  sunk  into  transient  repose,  I 
first  lost  my  assumed  temper  of  patience  and  endurance,  and 
then  suddenly  took  the  fancy  into  my  head  to  see  how,  in  all 
the  world,  they  effected  their  entry  into  my  skin.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  very  amusement  produced  by  the  experiment 
repaid  me  for  the  smart :  for  it  was  curious  to  see  the  little 
blood-thirsty  marauder  address  himself  to  his  work  in  quite 
a  workmanlike  manner, — ^poise  himself  upon  four  of  his  deli- 
cate legs,  while  the  other  two  were  extended  laterally  to  keep 
him  in  balance.  He  then  forced  in  his  little  transparent 
proboscis  deeper  and  deeper,  till  I  felt  him  in  the  quick, 
when*  holding  my  hand  between  my  eye  and  the  light,  I 
could  see  that  it  acted  just  as  well  as  that  of  an  elephant, 
and  drew  up  a  minute  stream  of  blood  into  his  little  thirsty 
stomach,  llie  effort  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  my  reflections ; 
and  the  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  was,  led  to  thoughts  which 
restored  to  my  mind  both  equanimity  and  patience. 

In  the  same  manner  I  would  advise  you  to  attempt  by  all 
means  to  divert  your  attention  from  your  own  person  to  other 
objects.  The  Providence  of  God  nas  surrounded  us  with 
objects  of  improving  distraction,  by  considering  which  we 
may  be  led  to  think  of  him.  If  you  are  attentive  you  will 
find  that  the  same  hand  which,  in  rocky,  heated  ana  thirsty 
lands,  has  strewed  the  seeds  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs  and 
plants,  preferably  to  those  of  any  other  species,  for  the  com- 
fort ana  solace  of  the  passenger ;  has  left  no  situation  how- 
ever painful  or  disagreeable  where  an  antidote  to  your  distress 
has  not  been  placed  within  your  reach.  But  you  must  rouse 
younelf  to  seek  for  it" 

A  MAT  MORNING. 

*'  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  breathe  the  perfumed 
air  of  a  May  morning,  and  ftae  upon  the  bright  face  of 
renewed  nature  without  emotion,  i  am  no  longer  a  boy, 
but  at  such  moments  seldom  fail  to  find  my  spirit  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  one :  and  firesh,  cheering,  and  delicious 
they  are." 

SySNING  CALM   AND  MORNING  FRESHNESS. 

^  At  KolsasB  I  came  to  a  halt;  night  having  begun  to 
darken  around  me,  and  the  staxs  to  tmnUe  over  the  moun- 
tains. I  retain  a  delightful  remembrance  of  Uie  cdm  which, 
spieading  over  the  face  of  nature  during  the  last  hours  of  my 
evening's  walk,  shed  some  portion  of  its  peace  and  quiet 
upon  my  soul  and  roirits.  There  is  a  tranquillity  in  the 
mood  01  that  hour,  in  the  hues  of  natural  objects,  and  tlie 
lumnds  and  pomes  ofdonng  day  which  I  never  can  resist  It 


as  soothed  many  a  fit  of  mental  impatience  and  disquiet,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  alive  to,  and  observant  of  it 
"  There  are  few  habits  more  essentially  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  and  comfort  of  a  pedestrian  traveller  than  HmX  of 
early  rising,  and  there  are  few  which  under  all  circumstancei 
bring  so  certain  a  return  of  advantage.  I  will  not  here  di- 
late upon  the  peculiar  beauty  of  external  nature  at  that  hour 
when  the  early  rrey  gradually  wakes  into  warmth  and  colonr; 
or  speak  of  the  fresh  feeling  of  enjoyment  both  in  body  and 
soul  which  he  experiences  whose  feet  brush  away  the  heavy 
dews  from  the  meadows." 

SUNSET  AT  SEA. 

^  The  sun  went  down  to  the  horizon,  and  our  second  day 
of  trial  was  drawing  to  an  end.  I  may  truly  say  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  my  feeling  of  disappointment  at  seeing 
my  hopes  of  soon  gainmg  the  destined  port  so  strangely  frus- 
trated— ^yet  sunset,  that  glorious,  inexpressibly  glorious,  spec- 
tacle to  the  eyes  of  those  who  float  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  waters— never  failed  to  bring  a  season  of  peace,  an  hour 
of  calm  eijoyment,  a  feeling  of  resignation,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  humble  myself  before  Ood,  and  weigh  his  infinite 
mercies  against  his  mild  chastisements.  If  indeed  the  ob- 
jects comprised  within  the  mariner's  range  of  vision  are  few 
in  number  and  admit  of  comparatively  litSe  variety;  though  a 
species  of  sameness  may  be  said  to  dwell  upon  the  scene 
around  him  for  a  greater  proportion  of  his  hours ;  yet  there  are 
seasons  when  the  small  number  of  those  objects  is  materially 
favourable  to  their  combining  together  scenes  of,  I  would 
almost  say,  greater  sublimity  than  the  variegated  lace  of  the 
land,  with  its  endless  diversity  of  objects  and  forms,  everpro-« 
duces.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  clouds  above  and 
the  ocean  with  its  changeful  surface  below,  are  perhaps  all 
— but  they  are  as  an  open  book  to  him,  the  pages  of  which 
alternately  instil  delight  into  his  mind,  or  give  warning 
of  danger  and  peril.  It  is  indeed  an  awful  and  delight- 
ful volume," 


Whoever  wishes^  says  Augustin,  to  be  with  God, 
ought  always  to  pray  and  often  to  read :  for  when  we 
pray  we  speak  to  God,  and  when  we  read  he  speaks 
to  us.  The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  works  in  us 
two  effects  of  grace  given.  It  enlightens  and  instructs 
the  understanding,  and  then  withdrawing  the  man 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  it  carries  him  to  the 
love  of  God. 

But  then  (adds  Basil)  if  we  speak  to  God  in  prayer 
we  must  speak  from  the  heart,  for  when  he  speaks  to 
us  by  his  word,  it  is  to  our  heart  that  he  spesdcs. 

As  the  rose-tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowers, 
and  the  sharpest  thorns ;  as  the  heavens  are  some- 
times fair  and  sometimes  overcast,  alternately  tem- 
pestuous and  serene ;  so  is  the  life  of  man  intermin- 
gled with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sorrows, 
with  pleasures  and  with  pains. — ^Burton. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


ON  THE  FITNESS  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  ANI- 
MALS TO  THEIR  MODES  OF  LIFE. 
Tbere  are  few  things  more  worthy  of  observation,  or 
more  pleasing  and  instructive,  than  the  way  in  which 
different  animals  ore  fitted  for  their  appointed  modes 


and  the  other  iauath  it ;  that  one,  also,  should  feed 
while  on  land  as  well  as  on  water,  but  the  other  in  tho 
water  exclusively.  Now  the  gull  cannot  dive,  how- 
ever well  it  wm  swim;  and,  in  consequence,  it  con 
only  obtain  such  prey,  or  eatable  substances,  as  arc  Ic 


species  of  gulls,  many  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  anks,  the 
guillemots,  the  petrels,  the  divers,  the  cormorants,  the 
goosanders,  and  various  others,  people  the  rocks  and 
precipices,  obtain  their  food  in  the  ever  restless  waves, 
and  many  may  in  biith  be  said  to  have  "  their  home 
upon  the  deep." 

Now  the  foot  of  a  bird  is  always  adapted  to  its  mode' 
of  Ufe.  If  any  of  these  sea  birds  had  a  foot  like  Uiat  of 
a  common  fowl,  a  crow,  a  magpie,  or  a  pigeon,  it 
would  not  have  served  well  for  swimming  ;  and  hence 
we  see  that  they  are  web-Footed,  like  the  duck  or 
the  goose.  Their  mode  of  living,  however,  is  not  in  all 
cases  the  same,  and  in  order  to  meet  their  different 
circumstances  in  this  respect,  there  are  corresponding 
variations  in  the  foot  j  relating  to  its  form,  the  d^rce 
in  which  it  is  webbed,  the  comparative  length  of  the 
leg,  or  some  other  particular  ;  for  example,  we  have 
here  represented  the  black-backed  gnll,  and  the  com- 
mon cormcvint.  Both  swim,  and  both  have  webbed 
feet,  yet  then  are  several  pdnts  of  difference  between 

Why  are  the  feet  placed  so  mnch  further  back  in 
tiie  cormorant  I  they  are  so  far  behind,  that  the  bird, 
as  you  see,  stands  nearly  erect.  The  reason  is  this  : 
the  Creator  has  determined,  in  bis  wisdom,  that  the  one 
bird  ahonld  weA.  it*  food  m  the  nirface  <^  tte  vatcr. 


be  found  floating  on  or  near  the  surface ;  but  the  cor- 
morant  feeds  on  fishes,  which  it  pursues  under 
water;  and  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  it 
will  be  evident,  must  assist  it  most  materially  in 
diving  after  them.  You  will  observe  a  difference,  too, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  foot  is  webbed  in  the  two 
species ;  in  the  gall,  the  back-toe  is  very  small,  and 
not  connected  with  the  others  ;  while  in  the  cormo- 
rant it  is  not  only  of  conddeiable  length,  bnt  is  united 
by  a  monbrane  to  the  other  three,  (as  you  may  ob- 
serve in  the  off  foot  of  the  figure)  so  that,  in  this  bird, 
the  whole  four  toes  are  webbed  and  connected  to- 
gether,— a  circumstance  which  tends  to  give  it  great 
velocity,  when  diving  in  pursuit  of  prey.  Montagu, 
speaking  of  a  tame  cormorant,  observes,  that,  "  it  is 
almost  incredible,  to  see  with  what  dexterity  this  bird 
'dives  and  seizes  its  prey  ;  knowing  its  own  powers 
under  water,  if  a  fish  is  thrown  in  at  a  great  distance, 
it  frequently  dives  immediatelr,  and  pursues  its  course 
under  water,  in  a  line  to  the  spot :  it  is  observed  to 
fall  with  vast  celerity ;  and,  if  the  water  is  clear,  takes 
the  fish  with  certainty,  and  frequently  before  it  foDs 
to  the  bottom."  But,  in  the  natural  state,  how  does 
the  cormorant  know  where  the  prey  is  ?  If  you  were 
in  a  boat,  even  on  the  calmest  day,  yon  could  not  sea 
a  fish  fircnn  a  dittmce  of  twenty  or  thirfy  fee^  at  ten 
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or  twelve  below  the  snrface,  and  still  less  if  there  were 
any  breeze  or  ripple.  Now  how  does  the  bird  manage  ? 
The  author  just  quoted  states^  that,  when  fishing,  it 
always  keeps  its  head  under  water,  fai  order  that  it 
may  the  more  clearly  and  certainly  discover  the  prey. 

There  is  still  something  more  in  the  foot  of  the  cor- 
morant :  but  I  must  first  explain  to  you  what  I  mean 
by  the  foot  of  a  bird  j  for,  anatomically  speaking,  it 
consists  of  more  than  the  part  merely  on  which  the 
bird  rests.  Observe  a  common  fowl  walking  about, — 
which  is  its  leg  ?  You  point  to  the  pillar  covered  by 
a  scaly  skin,  which  stands  between  the  toes  and  the 
feathers.  Now  suppose  that  this  fowl  submits  to  the 
usual  fate  of  its  race  j  that  it  is  killed  and  dressed, 
and  that  I  request  you  to  help  me  to  a  leg.  Do  you 
find  any  difference  in  the  part  you  send  me,  from  what 
you  considered  as  the  leg  in  the  hving  fowl  ?  In  fact, 
you  help  me  not  to  the  leg  only,  but  also  to  the  thigh  3 
while  the  naked  part,  which  you  considered  as  the  leg 
in  the  living  bird,  is  wanting  altogether.  From  thi« 
you  will  see,  that  what  you  had  considered  as  the  knee 
is  in  reality  the  ankle  or  heel ;  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  drumstick  is  the  leg,  and  the  portion  above 
it,  which  is  attached  to  the  side  bone  by  the  round 
ball,  or  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  is  the  thigh. 

If  you  examine,  then,  the  leg  of  a  duck  or  goose, 
you  will  find,  that  though  it  is  compressed  at  the  sides, 
still  it  has  considerable  thickness  in  front.  These 
birds,  however,  do  not  require  to  swim  with  great  ve- 
locity ',  and,  in  fact>  a  slow  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion and  search  with  their  bills  is  the  most  usual  way 
of  obtaining  their  subsistence.  But  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  in  a  bird,  which,  like  the  cormorant, 
depends  chiefly  for  its  success  in  capturing  its  prey 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  latter  can  be  followed, 
such  a  leg  would  be  less  properly  fitted,  since  it  would 
offer  considerable  resistance  and  retard  the  velocity. 
Now  here  again  we  have  an  example  of  that  wisdom 
which  pervades  every  thing,  whether  the  revolutions 
of  worlds,  the  motions  of  a  fly,  or  the  structure  of  a 
bird.  The  cormorant's  leg  is  so  flattened  on  the  sides, 
that  the  front  edge,  which  cuts  the  water,  is  not 
thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  carving-knife. — Letters  to 
a  young  Naturalist 


FRENCH  WIT  AND  ENGLISH  SENSE. 

TflE  President  Montesqideu  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
became  acquainted  as  they  were  travelling  to  Italy. 
On  the  road  they  began  to  dispute  about  the  merits 
of  their  two  nations.  My  lord  allowed  that  the  French 
had  more  wit  than  the  English,  but  said  they  had  no 
common  sense.  The  president  agreed  to  this ;  but 
they  could  not  settle  the  difference  between  wit  and 
common  sense.  Before  the  dispute  was  ended,  they 
arrived  at  Venice.  Here  the  president  went  about 
every  where — saw  every  thing — asked  questions — ^and 
talked  to  every  body  j  and  at  night  noted  down  his 
observations. 

An  hour  or  two  after,  a  Frenchman,  shabbily  dress- 
ed, came  into  his  room,  and  addressed  hiqi  thus : 
"  Sir,  I  am  a  countryman  of  yours.  I  have  lived  here 
these  twenty  years,  but  I  have  always  kept  up  my  friend- 
ship towards  my  countrymen  j  and  I  always  think 
myself  too  happy  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  them,  as  I  have  you  to  day.  You  may  do 
any  thing  in  this  country,  except  meddle  with  affairs 
of  state.  One  thoughtless  word  costs  a  person  his 
head;  and  you  have  already  spoken  a  thousand.  The 
State  Inquisitors  have  their  eyes  upon  you  5  their  spies 
arc  following  you  every  where  :  they  note  down  your 
plans,  and  they  know  that  you  are  going  to  write  a 
book.    To  my  certain  knowledge  they  intend  to  pay 


you  a  visit  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Consider,  Sir,  if 
you  have  actually  vnritten  any  thing ;  that  an  inno- 
cent hne,  if  misinterpreted,  may  cost  jrou  your  life. 
That  is  ^  I  have  to  say,  and  I  now  take  my  leave. 
The  only  recompense  which  I  ask  for  a  service  which 
I  think  of  some  importance,  is^  that  if  you  meet  me 
in  the  streets  you  will  not  veoognize  me  ;  and  that  in 
case  it  is  too  late  to  save  you  from  being  taken,  you 
will  not  inform  against  me.** — So  sajdng  he  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  poor  President  in  great  alarm. 
His  first  movement  was  to  run  to  his  secretary,  snatch 
the  papers,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire. 

Scarcely  was  that  done,  when  in  came  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. He  soon  saw  that  his  friend  was  in  trouble, 
and  asked  him  what  could  have  happened.  The  pre- 
sident related  what  had  happened  3  said,  that  he  had 
burnt  his  papers,  and  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  ready 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  quickly 
leave  a  place  where  a  few  moments  longer  stay  might 
be  fatal.  Lord  Chesterfield  hstened  calmly  to  all  this, 
and  then  said :  *'  this  is  all  very  well,  my  dear  presi- 
dent, but  let  Ma  sit  down  and  examine  your  adventure 
with  our  heads  cool  and  calm.** — ^''You  are  joking,*' 
said  the  President,  ''  it  is  impossible  for  Qne*8  head  to 
be  at  ease  when  it  hangs  only  by  a  thread.*'-^''  But, 
pray,"  said  the  earl,  "  who  is  this  man  who  has  so 
generously  exposed  himself  to  danger  to  save  you  from 
it?  This  seems  not  very  natural:  he  may  be  a 
Frenchman  j  but  the  love  of  one's  country  does  not 
lead  men  to  travel  into  dangers  which  lie  out  of 
their  way,  especially  for  the  sake  of  a  person  who  is 
unknown  to  them.  This  man  was  not  a  friend  of 
yours  ?**—''  No !  "—"Was  he  badly  di«ssed  ?**— "  Yes ; 
very  badly.** — '^  Did  he  ask  you  for  money  ?**— "  Not 
a  farthing.** — "  Why  that  is  still  more  extraordinary : 
but  whence  did  he  learn  all  that  he  told  you?*' — ^"Oh ! 
I  don't  know  at  all;  perhaps  from  the  inquisitors 
themselves.** — "  Absurd,**  said  the  earl,  "  that  coun- 
cil is  the  most  secret  in  the  world,  and  he  is  not  the 
man  to  get  near  them.** — "  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  their 
spies,**  said  the  President. — "  Perhaps  not,**  said  the 
earl :  "  can  one  suppose  a  foreigner  to  be  a  spy,  and 
that  spy  clad  like  a  beggar  while  he  is  employed  in  a 
calling  for  which  he  must  be  well  paid ;  and,  agahi, 
that  spy  betrays  his  masters  to  you  at  the  hazard  of 
being  strangled  if  you  inform  against  him,  or  if  he  is 
suspected  of  having  assisted  you  to  escape !  It's  all 
a  joke,  depend  iq;)on  it,  my  friend.** — "  What  can  it 
be,  then  ?**  said  the  President.** — "  I  am  thinking 
about  it,**  said  the  earl. 

Having  puzzled  themselves  to  no  purpose,  the 
president  still  persisted  in  leaving  the  place  imme- 
diately :  when  Lord  Chesterfield,  after  walking  about 
the  xoovci,  apparently  in  a  deep  study,  stopped 
short,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as 
if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  said,  very 
gravely :  "  President,  listen  to  me  :  an  idea  has  just 
come  into  my  head.  Yes  !  that  must  be  the  man  :  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it !" — "  What  man?**  said 
the  President  j  "  if  you  know  who  he  is,  pray  tell  me 
quickly.'* — "Oh!  yes,**  was  the  answer;  "I  know 
him  well  enough :  he  was  sent  by  one  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  wished  to  prove  to  you  by  experience,  that 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  hundred  weight 
of  wit.** — ^The  president  never  forgave  him  for  the 
joke. — ^Diderot's  Memoirs. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Yes  !  I  remember  him  well,  though  more  than  twenty 
years  have  elapsed.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving his  short,  neat  figure ;  his  small  regular  fea- 
tures^ his  dark  complexion^  and  thick  black  hair. 
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His  appearance  Vas  on  the  whole  prepossessing ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  eye  that  marked  conscious- 
ness of  guilt :  he  could  not  look  me  in  the  face.  I 
know  not  whethei  he  be  now  living,  but  you  shall 
hear  his  story^  as  I  received  it  from  himself. 

His  mother  was  of  good  family.  She  was  still  a  girl  at 
a  boarding  school^  when  she  became  an  object  of  atten- 
tion to  a  man  of  property,  who  cruelly  deceived 
and  deserted  her.  The  man,  he  told  me,  was  a  noble- 
man 3  but  I  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject:  for, 
though  often  pressed,  he  would  never  communicate 
to  me  the  name.  And,  indeed,  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  consider  vice  to  be  more  pre- 
valent among  our  peers  than  our  peasants ;  nor  though 
I  do  not  regwi  a  coronet  as  a  test  of  moral  excellence, 
do  I  attribute  every  kind  of  profligacy  and  immorality 
to  its  possessor.  But  I  heartily  wish  that  religious 
principles  were  more  deeply  impressed  upon  all  boys 
and  girls  by  their  tutors  and  governesses :  were  that 
done,  we  should  at  least  find  fewer  men  so  wicked  as 
to  seduce,  and  the  voice  of  seduction  would  more  fre- 
quently fail  of  success.  Be  the  man,  however,  peer  or 
commoner,  the  poor  girl  was  disowned  by  her  ^ends, 
hved  miserable  until  her  child  was  bom,  and  soon 
after  died  in  despair,  not  knowing,  or  not  finding 
the  way  of  repentance  3  nor  having  the  courage  to 
seek  consolation  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  father  took  charge  of  the  child,  or  rather  he 
entrusted  his  son  to  nurses  and  teachers,  who 
paid  as  much  attention  as  could  reasonably  b^  ex- 
pected, where  no  parental  eye  watched  the  progress 
of  the  infant,  or  ^e  deficiencies  of  the  instruction 
given.  In  time  the  boy  had  received  what  was  called 
an  education,  and  qualified  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
medical  knowledge,  was  sent  as  a  surgeon  to  join  a 
regiment  serving  in  India. 

I  know  little  of  his  conduct  in  India,  nor  do  I  re- 
collect the  reason  which  he  gave  for  quitting  his 
regiment  5  but,  whatever  it  was,  he  came  to  London 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  some  money  in 
his  pocket.  Here,  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  tempt- 
ation, he  became  dissipated^  neglected  all  who 
might  have  been  of  service  to  him,  keeping  back 
the  letters  which  he  brought  with  him,  until  he  was 
ashamed  to  produce  them  at  all :  he  exhausted  every 
farthing,  incurred  great  debts,  and  was  as  miser- 
able as  man  could  be  who  saw  no  hope  of  recovering 
the  ground  which  he  had  lost,  and  felt  himself  com- 
pletdy  ruined  in  character  as  weU  as  fortune. 

A  violent  illness  at  length  seized  him,  and  be  was 
conveyed  in  almost  a  hopeless  state  to  a  hospital. 
The  surgeon  who  attended  him,i  moved  with  compas- 
sion, invited  him  to  become  his  assistant,  as  soon  as 
his  health  permitted  him  to  exert  himself.  Here  was 
a  providential  opportunity  of  repentance,  and  had 
there  been  in  him  any  seed  of  rehgion,  doubtless  would 
it  have  sprung  up.  And,  indeed,  so  painful  had  been 
his  Existence,  even  when  it  was  most  joyous,  during 
his  profligate  career,  that  he  rejoiced  ^in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  regular  family,  and  for  a  time  derived  a 
degree  of  happiness  from  living  again  an  honest  and 
a  useful  life.  But  this  calm  lasted  not  long,  for  there 
was  no  religious  principle  in  his  heart ;  he  could  not 
resist  temptation.  A  connection  with  fraudulent 
money-lenders  induced  him  to  quit  his  benefactor,  and 
to  set  up  an  estabUshment  of  his  own.  Pressed  by 
his  new  friends  for  money,  which  he  could  not  pro- 
cure for  them,  he  again  became  bankrupt,  in  charac- 
ter and  fortune.  But  he  was  now  more  daring,  and 
scrupled  not  to  forge  a  recommendation,  which  intro- 
duced him  to  the  house  of  another  surgeon.  He  soon 
began  to  purloin  the  property  of  his  new  master ;  he 
was  suspected^  and  thf  suspicions  were  expressed: 


the  next^  day  poison  was  found  in  the  cup  of  the 
master.  He  always  endeavoiu^d  to  throw  the  blame 
of  this  act  on  another ;  but  circumstances,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  true,  led  me  decidedly  to  infer  that  he 
had  meditated  murder.  Besides,  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  he  was  strongly  suspected  to  have 
availed  himself  of  his  medical  knowledge  to  do  serious 
injury  to  those  who  had  offended  him.  When  a  man 
has  once  given  way  to  his  passions,  how  hard  is  it  for 
him  to  regain  the  mastery !  When  he  has  neglected 
God  once,  how  soon  does  he  set  all  God's  laws  at 
defiance ! 

How  truly  has  it  been  said  by  the  Apostle,  that 
he  who  *'  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.'*  He 
fled  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  attempt  to 
poison,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  The  evidence,  however,  adduced  before 
the  magistrates,  being  too  slight  to  establish  a  con- 
viction, after  two  or  three  examinations  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  But  what  could  he  now  do  ?  A  sus- 
pected thief — a  suspected  murderer — he  had  not  the 
courage  to  apply  again  to  the  members  of  his  own 
profession.  Sometimes  he  procm^d  support  by  honest 
means,  writing  for  law-stationers  j  but  more  fre- 
quently were  his  necessities  supplied  by  fraud. 

At  length  he  answered  an  advertisement  for  a  foot- 
man ;  recommended  himself  by  his  address ;  received 
in  person  a  letter  sent  by  the  post  to  soUcit  informa- 
tion respecting  him  5  answered  the  enquiries  in  his 
own  -hand,  and  was  accepted.  He  was  now  in  a  new 
situation ;  but  he  was  clever,  and  soon  learned  how 
to  please.  He  never  stirred  out:  in  fact,  he  was 
afraid  to  appear;  because  of  the  frauds  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty.  But  this  was  not  known  to  his 
master  3  and  so  regular  a  servant  was  considered  a 
most  unexceptionable  person  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
his  master's  house,  when  the  family  removed  for  the 
season  into  the  country.  But  the  moment  that  the 
coast  was  dear,  keys  were  procured  of  all  the 
closets,  cellars,  and  drawers ;  another  marriage  was 
contracted  with  a  female  servant,  and  a  scheme  had 
been  formed  for  a  general  and  extensive  robbery  of 
all  that  was  in  the  house.  The  master,  however, 
had  now  returned,  and  a  key  was  accidentally  ham- 
pered in  a  lock,  too  prominently  in  sight  to  escape 
detection. 

Intent  was  too  visibly  displayed  to  admit  of  pallia- 
tion by  the  most  artful  lie  :  he  knew  it,  and  left  the 
house :  none  but  the  basest  of  the  base,  forgers  and 
swindlers,  could  now  receive  him.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  committed  a  forgery,  which  was  detected 
and  proved  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Sentence 
of  death  followed,  but  was  commuted  for  transporta- 
.tion. 

I  visited  him  several  times  in  Newgate,  and  still  feel 
an  involuntary  shudder  whenever  I  reflect  on  the  hor- 
rors which  I  witnessed  in  that  prison  under  the  old 
system.  I  believe  much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  its  inmates ;  but 
I  never  pass  its  walls  without  thanking  God  that  I  was 
blessed  with  honest  and  religious  parents,  who  took 
care  of  me  in  my  childhood,  and  taught  me  something 
more  than  mere  professional  knowledge ;  nor  without 
a  hearty  prayer  that  my  own  children  may  be  enabled 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  resist  temptation,  to  grow  u{) 
useful  members  of  society,  and  finally  may  receive 
the  blessings  which  God  has  promised  to  those  who 
obey  his  commandments.  R. 

Let  grace  and  goodness  be  the  principal  loadstone 
of  thy  affections.  For  love  which  hath  ends,  will  have 
an  end;  whereas  that  which  is  founded  on  true  virtue, 
will  always  continue. — ^Dryden. 
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THE  WATER  BOTTLES  OF  THE  EAST. 


In  the  Book  of  Joshua  there  is  b  very  interestiiig  ac- 
count of  the  wily  artifice  by  which  the  Gibeonites 
prevailed  iqwrn  Joshua  to  make  a  covenant  of  peace 
with  then),  when  he  was  drawing  near  to  their  coon- 
try  in  the  course  of  subduing  the  lands  in  which  the 
people  of  Israel  were  to  be  settled.  A  party  of 
Gibeonites  were  sent  to  meet  Joshua,  pretending 
that  they  had  come  from  a  for  distant  land  as 
ambassador*,  on  behalf  of  their  countrymeu.  They 
took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine  bottles  old 
and  rent  and  bound  up.  They  had  also  old  shoes 
and  garments,  and  a  few  remains  of  stale  and  dry 
provisions,  to  ^ve  the  appearance  of  having  just 
finished  a  long  journey.  When  they  came  before 
Joshua,  they  informed  him  that  their  home  was  far 
distant,  and  that  having  heard  of  his  great  victories, 
they  had  been  sent  to  entreat  tliat  he  would  make  a 
league  with  them.  "  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  oor  coontiy  spake  unto  us  saying,  take 
victuals  with  you  for  your  journey,  and  go  to  meet 
tbem,  and  say  unto  tiiem.  We  are  yonr  servants, 
wherefore  now  make  a  league  with  us.  This  our 
bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provisions  out  of  our  bouses 
on  the  day  we  came  forth  to  go  unto-  you,  but  now 
behold  it  is  dry  and  it  is  mouldy — and  these  bottles 
of  wine  which  were  filled  were  new  and  behold  they 
be  rent — and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are 
become  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long  jonmey." 

The  bottles  here  spoken  of  were  not  like  those  now 
used  in  European  countries,  but  were  bags  made  of 
the  skin  of  animals.  The  same  kind  of  bottle  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Scripture,  both  hterally  and 
figuratively,  bnt  the  mention  of  it  occurs  with  pecu- 
liar intoest  in  the  three  following  tostances.  A  bottle 
filled  with  water  was  given  by  Abraham  to  Hagar, 
when  he  sent  her  away  ^m  his  house,  (Genena  xxi.J 
When  "  Sisera  took  shelter  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  she 
opened  a  bottle  of  milk  and  gave  him  drink.  (Judget 
IV.)"  And  in  I  Sammel  xvi,  we  are  told  that  "Jesse 
took  an  ass  laden  with  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
a  kid,  and  sent  them  by  David  his  son  unto  Saul. 

In  the  East,  water  and  other  liquors  are  to  this  day 
carried  and  kept  in  skin  bags,  of  which  the  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  simple,  and  thus  we  are  en- 
abled to  illustrate,  by  the  present  practices  of  a  people 
in  our  own  day,  one  of  the  customs  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  clear  and  familiar  language  of  Holy 
Writ 


In  making  the  bottles  here  described,  tiic  hide  is 
rtripped  off  entire,  except  at  the  openings  where  the 
head  and  feet  of  the  animal  have  been  cut  oflf :  these 
openings  are  sewed  up,  except  one  which  is  left  for  a 
spout  and  secured  by  a  string  removable  at  pleasure. 
While  the  skin  is  being  prepared,  it  is  filled  with  hot 
sand  to  stretch  it  to  its  proper  size,  and  the  hides 
of  different  animals  being  used,  qs  the  kid,  the  sheep 
or  goat,  and  the  ox,  the  bottles  or  bags  are  of  various 
'  ses,  some  scarcely  larger  than  our  ordinary  bottles. 

Our  plate  represents  the  water  carrier  of  India  who 
loads  hia  bullock  with  a  huge  skinful  at  the  well,  either 
to  accompany  travellers,  or  to  sell  the  water  to  those 
who  live  at  a  distance.  Whenever  troops  or  other  large 
bodies  of  people  proceed  upon  a  march  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  a  number  of  water  carriers  of  this  des- 
cription accompany  them. 

Bags  of  skin  are  also  used  in  Spain  to  carry  wine 
from  the  vineyards  to  the  places  where  it  is  sold,  and 
sherry  wine  is  very  often  observed  to  retain  the  fla- 
vour of  the  hides  in  which  it  has  been  transported. 

Such  bottles  as  those  which  have  now  been  des- 
cribed were  of  course  strongest  when  they  were  new. 
Our  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples,  "  no  men  putteth 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  new  wine  will 
burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  perish  ; 
but  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles  and  both 
are  preserved."     He  meant  leathern  bottles. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
Psalm,  which  becomes  peculiarly  and  powerfully  beau- 
tiful to  the  reader  who  clearly  understands  what  sort 
of  "  bottles"  were  used  in  the  East.  The  Psalmist  is 
describing  the  depth  of  his  tribulation  and  grief— and 
the  comfort  he  derives  from  reflecting  on  the  certainty 
of  God's  promises.  He  likens  his  outward  appear- 
ance to  that  of  a  skin  bottle  or  bag,  which,  when  not 
in  use,  is  hong  up  near  the  fire,  and  becomes  with- 
ered and  blackened  by  the  smoke.  "  I  am  become 
hke  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,  yet  do  I  not  forget  thy 
commandments. ' ' 


The  master-piece  of  knowledge,  is  to  know 
But  what  is  good,  tram  what  is  good  in  show. 

F.  QuABLi:!, 

Knauledge  deecries  (done ;  nitdom  applies.     Id. 

Brave  roindi,  cpprest,  should  in  deepight  of  fale. 
Look  grcaieit,  like  the  sune,  in  lowest  tiatc. — Id. 
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THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 
An  excellent  account  of  the  perilous  employinent  of 
Chamois  Hunting  among  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  is 
given  in  M.  Sihond's  Svntzerlmtd,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  particulars. 

The  hunter  must  have  an  excdlmt  constitution,  to 
euble  him  to  bear  the  exteeme  of  cold  after  being 
hetUed  by  exercise,  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground, 
boiler  and  thiist,  and  every  other  hardship  and  pri- 
ratioiL  He  must  have  great  muscular  strength,  to 
dimb  all  day  with  a  heavy  gun,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  game  he  kills ;  he  must  have  a  keen 
li^t,  a  steady  foot  and  head,  and  patience  equal  to 

tu  COQTBge. 

Chsmoia  goats  are  very  fearful,  and  their  sense  of 
nodi  Ukd  sight  being  most  acute,  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  ^tproach  them.  They  are  sometimes  tiunted 
with  dogs,  but  ofiener  without,  as  dogs  drive  them  to 
places  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  When  a  6.og  is 
Dsed  he  is  led  silently  to  the  track,  which  he  never 
will  afterwards  lose,  tiie  scent  being  very  strong.  The 
hunter  «thcr  lies  in  wait  in  some  narrow  pass  through 
vUch  the  game  will  most  probably  take  its  flight,  or 
followa  his  dog,  with  which  he  keeps  pace  by  taking  a 
sttaighter  direction,  but  calls  him  back  when  he  judges 
the  chamois  to  be  inclined  to  lie  down  to  rest.  An 
old  male  wiH  frequently  turn  against  the  dog,  when 
ptnsDed,  and  while  keeping  him  at  bay,  allows  the 
hoDter  to  ^iproacb  near  him. 

Himters,  two  or  three  in  company,  generally  proceed 
tnthont  dogs.  They  carry  a  sharp  hoe  to  cat  steps  in 
the  ice,  each  his  nfle,  hooks  to  be  fastened  to  his 
ihoes,  a  moontain  stick  with  a  point  of  iron,  a  short 
spy  ^ass,  barley -cakes,  cheese,  and  brandy  made  of 
gcQtiaii  or  cherries.  Sleeping  the  first  night  at  some 
1^  those  huts,  which  are  left  open  at  all  times,  and 
always  provided  with  a  little  dry  wood  for  a  fire,  they 
nach  their  honting  grounds  at  day-light. 

The  utmost  watchfulness  and  patience  are  requi- 
rile  OQ  the  part  of  the  hunter,  when  approaching  his 
game ;  a  windward  situation  would  infallibly  betray 
bim  by  the  scent.  He  creeps  on  from  one  hiding  rock 
to  another,  with  his  shirt  over  his  clothes,  and  lies 
motionless  in  the  snow,  often  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther, when  the  herd  appears  alarmed  and  near  taking 
fl^hl.  Whenever  he  is  near  enough  to  distinguish 
tbe  hniiMg  of  the  horns,  that  is,  abont  the  distance  of 


two  hnndred  or  two  hnodred  and  fifty  steps,  he  takea 
aim;  but  if  at  the  moment  of  raising  his  piece  the 
ckmnoii  should  look  towards  him,  he  most  remain 
perfectly  still,  the  least  motion  would  put  them  to 
flight,  before  he  could  fire,  and  he  is  too  far  to  risk  a 
shot  otherwise  than  at  rest  In  taking  aim  he  endea- 
vomrs  to  pick  out  the  darkest  coat,  which  is  always 
the  fattest  animal.  Accustomed  as  the  thamoU  are 
to  frequent  and  loud  noises  among  the  glaciers, 
they  do  not  miud  the  report  of  the  arms  so  much  as 
the  smell  of  gunpowder,  or  the  sight  of  a  man.  There 
are  instances  of  the  hunter  having  time  to  load  again, 
and  fire  a  second  time  after  missing  the  first,  if  not 
.  No  one  but  such  a  sportsman  can  understand  the 
joy  of  him,  who,  after  so  much  toil,  sees  his  prey  fall. 
With  shouts  of  savage  triumph  be  springs  to  seize  it, 
up  to  his  knees  in  snow,  despatches  the  victim  if  be 
finds  it  not  qiute  dead,  and  often  swallows  a  draught 
of  warm  blood,  deemed  a  specific  against  giddiness  ! 
He  then  guts  the  beast,  to  lessen  its  weight,  ties  the 
feet  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  his  arms 
through  on  eachside,  and  proceeds  down  the  mountain, 
much  lighter  for  the  additional  load  he  carries ! 

At  home  the  chamois  is  cut  up,  and  tbe  pieces  salted 
'  smoked  J  the  skin  is  sold  to  make  gloves  and 
leathern  breeches,  and  the  boms  are  hung  up  as  a  tro- 
phy in  the  family.  A  middle-sized  chamois  weighs 
from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds,  and  when  in  good  case 
yields  as  much  as  seven  pounds  of  fat. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  perilous  situation  of 
John  Fellmann  and  Gabriel  Schitts,  two  chamois 
hunters  on  the  Finsteraarhom  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
14th  Oct.  1822.  In  the  eager  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
they  had  both  slipped  down  to  a  narrow  shelf  of  ih« 
mountain,  overhanging  a  precipice  of  fearful  depth. 
Behind  them  was  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  up 
which  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
cUmb.  After  remaining  in  this  alarming  situation  for 
some  time,  one  of  them  bent  down  with  his  foot  over- 
hanging the  precipice,  so  that  the  other  might  step  on 
his  shoulder  and  thus  reach  a  small  projection  of  the 
rock,  by  means  of  which  he  contrived  to  arrive  at  the 
top,  and  then  let  down  a  rope  to  his  companion. 
Not  unfrequently  the  best  marksman  is  selected  (o 
'.  in  wait  for  the  game,  while  his  associates,  leaving 
their  rifles  loaded  by  him,  and  acting  the  part  of 
hounds,  drive  it  towards  the  spot.     Sometimes  when 
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the  passage  is  too  narrow,  a  chamois,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  will  rush  headlong  on  the  fbe,  whose 
only  resource  to  avoid  the  encounter,  which  on  the 
hrink  of  precipices  must  be  fetal,   is  to  lie  down, 
and  let  the  frightened  animal  pass  over  him.     It  is 
wonderful  to  see  them  climb  abrupt  and  naked  rocks, 
and  leap  from  one  narrow  cliff  to  another,  the  smallest 
projection  serving  them  for  a  point  of  rest,  upon 
which  they  alight,  but  only  to  take  another  spring. 
The  leader  of  the  herd  is  always-  an  old  female, 
never  a  male.     She  stands  watching,  when  the  others 
lie  down,  and  rests,  when  they  are  up  at  feed,  listening 
to  every  sound,  and  anxiously  looking  round.     She 
often  ascends  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  heap  of  drifted 
snow,  for  a  wide  field  of  observation,  making  a  sort  of 
gentle  hissing  noise  when  she  suspects  any  danger. 
But  when  the  sound  rises  to  a  sharper  note  the  whole 
troop  flies  at  once,  like  the  wind,  to  some  more  remote 
and  higher  part  of  the  moimtain :  the  death  of  this 
old  leader  is  generally  fatal  to  the  herd.     Their  fond- 
ness for  salt  makes  them  frequent  salt-springs  and 
salt  marshes,  where  hunters  lie  in  wait  for  them.  The 
hunters  sometimes  practise  a  very  odd  scheme.     The 
chamois  being  apt  to  approach  cattle  in  the  pastures, 
and  graze  near  them,  a  hunter  will  crawl  on  aU  fours, 
with  salt  spread  on  his  back,  to  attract  the  cattle,  and 
is  immediately  surrounded  and  hidden  by  them  so 
completely,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  advancing 
very  near  the  chamois  and  taking  a  sure  aim.     At 
other  times,  when  discovered,  he  will  drive  his  stick 
into  the  snow,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  top  of  it, 
creep  away,  and  while  the  game  remains  intent  on 
the  strange  object,  he  will  return  by  another  way. 

In  May  the  young  are  brought  forth,  which  walk 
ftt)m  the  moment  of  their  birA,  and  are  very  pretty 
and  tame.  When  caught,  they  are  easily  reared,  but 
cannot  live  in  a  warm  stable  in  winter.  The  age  of 
each  individual  is  known  by  the  niunber  of  rings 
marked  on  its  horns,  each  year  adding  a  new  one.  In 
winter,  they  subsist  on  mosses,  which  are  not  imlike 
Iceland  moss,  and  on  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
bark  of  pines.  By  scratching  away  the  snow,  they 
also  come  at  the  grass  and  moss  on  the  ground,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  whole  bed  of  snow,  sliding 
off  a  steep  declivity,  lays  bare  a  great  extent  of 
pasture.  Those  that  frequent  forests  are  generally 
larger  and  better  fed  than  those  which  live  mostly  on 
the  high  and  naked  parts  of  the  mountain,  but  none 
of  them  are  lean  in  winter.  In  spring,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  they  feed  on  new  grass,  they  become 
sickly  and  poor. 

Who  would  suppose  that  the  French  Revolution 
and  invasion  of  Switzerland  could  have  affected  cha- 
mois among  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ?  Yet  so  it  was  -, 
all  restrictions  on  hunting  having  been  set  aside,  they 
were  in  a  few  years  almost  annihilated.  Where  hercb 
of  fifty  chamcMS  used  often  to  be  seen  together,  scarcely 
more  than  t/GO.  were  afterwards  met,  and  the  species 
wotdd  by  this  time  have  been  extinct,  if  the  former 
restrictions  on  hunting  had  not  been  re-established. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  spring,  to  see  on  the 
glaciers  the  bodies  of  chamds,  kiUed  during  the  winter 
by  avalanches,  by  stones  rolling  down  upon  them, 
and  occasionally  by  cmsuccessful  leaps.  Sometimes 
they  are  attacked  by  the  l&mm^rgeyar,  and  a  stroke 
of  its  powerful  wing  is  sufficient  to  dash  them  down 
precipices,  where  the  ravenous  bird  follows  them,  and 
feeds  at  leisure  on  their  flesh.  Those  who  hunt  the 
chamois  also  meet  with  dreadful  acddoits ;  in  1799, 
on  the  Wetterhom,  a  falling  stone  carried  off  the  head 
of  one  of  them,  and  threw  his  body  down  a  precipice, 
while  the  companion  of  the  nfortunate  hunter,  three 
steps  off,  escaped  unhurt  This  continual  exposure  to 
danger  and  hardships,  and  the  soUtary  life  they  lead. 


may  easily  account  for  the  unsociable  and  somewhat 
romantic  turn  of  mind  for  which  they  are  said  to  be 
distinguished. 

SUNDAY  AT  SEA. 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  TURNER, 
on  kii  Voyage  to  India, 

Bounding  along  the  obedient  surges, 

Cheerly  en  her  onward  way, 
Her  course  the  gallant  vessel  urges 

Across  Ihy  stormy  gulph,  Biscay ! 
In  the  sun  the  bright  waves  glisten. 

Rising  slow  with  measured  swell, 
Hark!  what  sounds  unwonted! — listen. 

Listen!  'tis  the  Sabbath  bell. 

Hushed  the  tempest's  wild  commotion,^ 

Winds  and  waves  hare  ceased  thcar  war^ 
O'er  the  wide  and  sullen  ocean 

That  shrill  sound  is  heard  afai^ 
And  comes  it  as  a  note  of  gladness, 

To  thv  tried  spirit?  wanderer  tell: 
Or  rather  Joes  thv  heart's  deep  sadness, 

Wake  at  that  sunple.Sabbath  bell? 

It  speaks  of  ties  which  duties  sever, 

Of  hearts  so  fondly  knit  to  thee : 
Kind  hands,  kind  looks,  which,  wanderer,  never 

Thine  hand  shall  grasp,  thine  eye  shall  see. 
It  speaks  of  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Of  scenes  where  memory  loves  to  dwell ; 
And  bids  thee  count  thy  heart's  best  treasures: 

Far,  far  away,  that  Sabbath  bell. 

Listen  again ;  thy  wounded  spirit 

Shtdl  soar  from  earth,  and  seek  above 
That  kingdom  which  the  blest  inherit. 

The  mansions  of  eternal  love. 
Earth  and  its  lowly  cares  forsaking, 

(Pursued  too  keenly,  loved  too  well) 
To  faith  and  hope  thy  soul  awaking. 

Thou  hearest  with  joy  the  Sabbath  bell. 


ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF 

SOCIETY. 

No.  IL BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

In  a  former  paper,  (page  30)  we  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  Benefit  Societies,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
a  more  particular  discussion  of  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  such  associations,  previously  to  entering  into 
the  details  of  their  management. 

It  has  been  said  that  where  practicable,  self-relief  is 
always  the  best  j  but  in  some  cases  it  is  not  possible, 
and  in  others  it  is  not  perhaps,  even  desirable.  Doubt- 
less it  is  true  that  every  man  should  provide  against 
the  evil  day, — ^that  he  should  not — as  we  are  all  too 
apt  to  do--^take  the  sunny  hours  of  life  for  the  average 
of  it.  The  hour  of  fame  is  but  too  often  the  rock 
upon  which  the  lovers  of  glory  split;  the  smiles  of 
fortune  delude  the  merchant ;  and  the  labourer  but 
too  often  buys  povorty  and  misery,  while  his  sinews 
are  strong  and  his  labour  in  great  demand.  There  is, 
indeed,  so  much  of  self-flattery  in  our  composition, 
that  our  own  anticipation  of  life  is  seldom  a  safe  guide 
to  us,  unless  we  take  witb  it  our  experience  of  the  fate 
of  others. 

But  there  are  dangers  on  both  sides.  A  rock  as 
well  as  a  quicksand.  We  must  provide  against  the 
evil  day;  but  we  must  provide  honestly  against  it. 
Not  merely  honestly  in  the  common  sense  of  tibe  word ; 
but  honestly,  so  that  we  may  keep  the  heart  pure  and 
the  affections  warm ;  and  thus  enjoy  hfe  as  well  as 
acquire  the  means  of  supporting  it.  The  man  whose 
thoughts  are  wholly  occupied  about  getting  money, 
and  who  through  fear  of  want  some  day,  lives  in  want 
every  day,  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  more  ge- 
nerous man  who  has  not  a  penny.  He  is  also  in  some 
danger  of  defeating  his  own  object,  because  he  is  not 
so  free  to  aj^y  his  mind  to  the  doing  of  that  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  do.    That  cold  love  of  money 
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which  such  a  dispositioxi  fosters^  withers  all  our  good 
feelings.  In  a  coimtry  so  mercantile  as  England, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  the  increase  of  such  a 
spirit :  one  of  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it,  is  by 
showing  men  that  they  may  have  other  attachments  to 
their  fellow  men  than  those  which  spring  merely  from 
money  3  and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Benefit 
Societies,  that  they  tend  to  produce  such  a  feeling. 

It  is  needless  to  plead  the  tendency  that  working 
poople  have  to  spend  what  they  earn  as  fast  as  they 
earn  it,  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  enjoy- 
ments to  be  bought  as  there  are  in  England  3  for  we 
have  the  fact  itself  to  prove  the  tendency,  and  we 
have  it  in  other  classes  besides  the  mere  labourers. 

But  wherever  those  temptations  to  spend  are  most 
numerous,  the  tendency  must  be  greatest, — greater  in 
cities  and  in  towns  than  in  country  places )  and  greater 
where  the  population  is  continually  shifting  than 
where  it  remains  generation  after  generation  in  the 
same  place.  But  let  us  state  some  of  the  direct  be- 
nefits of  the  societies  under  consideration^ 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  vices,  and  much  of 
the  misery  of  the  married  working  people  of  this 
coimtry,  and  of  their  children,  arise  from  th<i  fact  of 
the  parents  having  got  into  a  habit  of  spending  more 
upon  themselves  before  marriage  than  they  can  afford 
to  spend  after.  Marriage  brings  neither  new  skill  to 
the  head  nor  dexterity  to  the  hands, — ^tends  in  no  way 
whatever  to  increase  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  work  3  and  therefore,  though  some  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  more  wages  to  married  men  than  to  single, 
such  a  practice  is  rather  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of 
expediency,  than  justified  upon  principle.  When  the 
parties  find  their  enjoyments  lessened  after  marriage, 
they  often  blame  each  other  3  and  the  peace  of  the  fami- 
ly is  broken,  never  again  to  be  wholly  made  up.  Each, 
too,  win  resort  to  some  of  their  old  gratifications  when- 
ever they  can,  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
children.  But  if  young  men  (and  women)  were  to 
pay  into  a  Benefit  Society  a  part  of  their  earnings, 
they  would  avoid  some  of  their  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture before  marriage  3  the  funds  of  the  Society  would 
be  increased  3  and  provision  might  thus  be  made  for 
famishing  the  house  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

Secondly,  the  members  of  such  Society  being  of  the 
same  class,  the  benefit  is  mutual  3  therefore  none 
need  feel  degraded  when  getting  support.  They 
are,  in  fact,  only  reaping  that  which  they  themselves 
have  sown  3  and  reaping  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  has 
been  a  benefit  to  oUiers  during  the  time  that  they 
themselves  did  not  need  it. 

Thirdly,  from  the  favourable  view  which  all  people 
take  of  their  own  fortunes  and  success,  more  especi- 
ally when  they  are  young,  those  who  join  such  a  Be- 
nefit Society,  have  a  feeling,  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
performing  a  good  and  generous  action  3  and  thus  they 
have  an  immediate  share  of  the  blessedness  of '  those 
who  give.*  The  young  man  who  pays  his  sixpence 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  into  the 
Society*s  funds,  has  a  nobler  feeling  than  if  he  put  it 
into  his  box.  If  being  a  member  of  the  Society  had 
no  other  advantage  than  the  producing,  or  perlu^s  it 
is  more  correct  to  say,  the  keeping  alive  of  this  gene- 
rous feeling,  still  that  would  be  well  worth  all  the  rest. 

Fourthly,  the  Benefit  Society  is  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  members,  because  they  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  it,  and  a  common  care  over  it.  In  the  man- 
agement of  it,  they  are  each  'helping  his  neighbour,' 
and  saying  to  his  brother,  'Be  of  good  courage.*  If 
they  do  that  habitually  on  one  subject,  they  will  do  it 
on  other  subjects.  Each  will  thus  find  friends  in  the 
very  class  of  society  in  which  it  is'  most  desirable  to 
have  fhem^  and  the  intelligent  and  active  wiU  inform 


and  spur  on  those  of  duUer  powers.  When  society 
is  properly  constituted,  there  are  bonds  of  union  among 
all  the  classes  3  but  then  there  may  be,  is,  and  should  be, 
esteem  and  kindly  dispositions  in  the  members  of  every 
rank  towards  each  other.  But  there  can  be  no  very  inti- 
mate and  profitable  friendship,  except  among  those 
who  in  point  of  station  are  nearly  equal.  Friendship 
requires  like  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  3  and  to 
give  it  its  full  usefulness,  something  at  least  approach- 
ing to  a  likeness  of  pursuits.  No  doubt  this  may  be 
uurried  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  render  those  among 
whom  it  subsists,  a  knot,  or  combination,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  society  3  ignorant  of  its  duties,  and  therefore 
less  capable  of  performing  their  parts  in  it.  But 
within  due  bounds,  and  these  are  by  no  means  nar- 
row, its  effects  are  highly  beneficial. 

Fifthly,  those  who  are  members  of  Benefit  Socie-. 
ties,  are  exempted  from  many  anxieties  and  fears,  to 
which  those  who  have  no  such  dependance  are  sub- 
ject 3  and  the  better  that  the  man  is  in  himself,  the 
more  are  those  apprehensions  likely  to  prey  on  his 
mind,  and  bring  about  the  very  evils  which  he  dreads. 
Many  workmen  are  much  exposed  to  accidents  in  the 
course  of  their  business  3  all  are  liable  to  disease, 
and  certain  of  death  3  and  any  of  these  may  come  at 
very  short  warning. 

Now,  if  a  man  has  much  feeling,  every  time  that 
he  is  placed  in  danger,  and  every  time  that  he  feela 
pain,  the  danger  must  be  increased,  and  the  pain  ren« 
dered  more  sharp,  by  the  thoughts  of  his  family.  When 
he  is  laid  upon  a  sick-bed,  his  affliction  must  be  deep- 
ened, and  his  recovery  hindered,  by  the  thought  that 
his  family  are  in  absolute  want,  or  dependent  on  the 
charity  cf  others.  And  when  the  hour  of  death  ar« 
rives,  that  sad  and  solemn  parting  hour  will  be  em- 
bittered by  the  thought  that  those  whom  he  loved, 
and  had  reason  to  love,  are  left  destitute  3  and  that 
his  own  body  can  only  be  saved  from  burial  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish,  by  their  sacrificing  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  He  who  has  a  provision,  however  small, 
in  the  funds  of  the  Benefit  Society,  and  who  feels  that 
that  provision  is  his  own,  has  a  reason  for  calmness  of 
mind  in  those  hours  of  trial,  to  which  the  others  are 
utter  strangers.  Some  may  set  lightly  by  these  things, 
and  caQ  them  matters  of  mere  feeling  3  but  they  who 
do  so  are  themselves  little  worthy  of  attention,  except 
as  mistaken  people,  whom  we  charitably  hope  to  win 
from  the  error  of  their  way. 

Sixthly,  there  are  advantages  and  securities  in  re- 
gard to  fimds  placed  in  a  Benefit  Society,  which  are 
not  attainable  by  any  other  means.  The  money  is 
more  secure  than  in  the  hands  of  the  party  3  for  if  it 
were  in  his  own  hands  he  might  be  tempted  to  use 
it  at  every  Uttle  reverse.  A  needy  man's  money 
cannot  be  in  worse  hands  than  his  own.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  put  these  considerations  forward  as 
more  important  than  the  matters  of  feeling  3  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  not  so  important.  Money  is  the  mea- 
sure of  its  own  value;  but  no  sum  can  measure  the 
value  of  that  good  conduct,  which  is  the  necessary 
fruit  of  right  feelings. 


ANECDOTE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  King  of  Prussia,  better  known  as  Frederick 
the  Great,  is  given  by  Lord  Dover  in  his  life  of  that 
monarch. 

During  one  of  Frederick's  jouliie3rs  through  Silesia, 
the  wife  of  a  peasant,  near  Breslau,  had  presented  to 
him  a  basket  of  fruit  3  and  had  been  so  touched  by 
the  kindness  with  which  he  received  it,  that  she  de- 
termined to  send  him  another  the  next  year  to  Pots* 
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4am.     She  accompanied  the  offermg  with  tlie  follow- 
ing note. 

'*  Most  dear,  and  most  clement,  our  lord  the  king, 

'*  As  our  fruit  has  not  succeeded  better  Uiis  year 
than  the  last,  you  must  condescend  to  receive  it,  such  as  it  is. 
I  and  my  husband  have  picked  out  the  best  we  could  find, 
and  Vie  haTe  packed  it  up  as  well  as  we  were  able  with  straw 
and  hay.  We  hope  you  will  eat  it  in  good  health.  Pray  God 
gi?e  you  a  long  life,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  come 
and  see  us  for  many  years  to  come.  I  will  always  keep  the 
best  I  have  for  you.  I  and  my  husband  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, to  regard  us  with  favour ;  especially,  beoiuse  our  little 
bit  of  land  produces  less  than  it  did,  and  that  we  have  a  debt 
upon  it  of  120  crowns,  ten  groschen,  and  six  fenins.  More- 
over, we  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God ; 
and  we  shall  be,  till  death,  and  for  ever,  of  your  majesty, 

'*  the  faithful  and  devotea  subjects, 

'*  I  AND  MY  Husband." 

To  this  commnnication  Frederick  replied  thifis  :— 

**  Good  mother, 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  fine  fruit 
If  God  grants  health  and  life  to  me,  I  will  return  and  see 

Jou  a  year  hence.  Keep  something  for  me,  in  order  that 
may  find  it  when  I  come  to  you.  With  regard  to  what 
you  tell  me  of  your  little  bit  of  land  being  chared  with 
a  debt  of  120  crowns,  ten  groschen,  and  six  femns,  that 
is  really  a  bad  business.  You  shoiUd  be  very  economical, 
otherwise  your  affairs  will  go  back  instead  of  advancbg. 
I  send  you  herewith  200  crowns,  which  I  have  also  packed 
up  as  well  as  I  was  able.  Pay  your  debts  with  them,  and 
nee  your  bit  of  land.  Take  care  to  economise  as  much  as 
you  are  able :  this  is  a  counsel  which  I  give  you  seriously, 
as  your  attached  king,  **  Frederic." 


''-'"=> 


HOPE. 


Human  life  has  not  a  surer  friend,  nor  many  times 
a  greater  enemy,  than  Hope.  Hope  is  the  miserable 
man*s  God,  wldch  in  the  hardest  gripe  of  calamity 
never  fails  to  yield  him  beams  of  coinfort  It  is  to 
the  presumptaous  man  a  Devil,  which  leads  him  awhile 
in  a  smooth  way,  and  then  on  a  sudden  makes  him 
break  his  neck.  Hope  is  to  man  as  a  bladder  to  one 
learning  to  swim  $  it  keeps  him  from  wnlring  in  the 
bosom  of  the  waves,  and  by  that  help  he  may  attain 
the  exercise  5  but  yet  it  many  times  makes  hhn  voi- 
tore  beyond  his  height;  and  then  if  that  breaks,  or  a 
storm  rises,  he  drowns  without  recovery.  How  many 
would  die,  did  not  Hope  sustain  them !  How  many 
have  died  by  hoping  too  much !  This  wonder  we 
may  find  in  Hope  5  that  she  is  both  a  flatterer  and  a 
true  friend.  LDce  a  valiant  captain  in  a  losing  battle, 
it  is  ever  encouraging  man,  and  never  leaves  him,  till 
they  both  expire  together.  While  breath  pants  in  the 
dying  body,  there  is  Hope  fleeting  in  the  wavering 
souL  It  is  almost  as  the  air  on  which  the  niind  doth 
live. 

There  is  one  thing  which  may  add  to  our  value  of 
it;  that  it  is  appropriate  unto  man  alone.  For  surely 
beasts  have  not  Hope  at  all ;  they  are  only  capable  of 
the  present;  whereas  man  apprehending  future  things, 
hath  this  given  him  for  the  sustentation  of  his  droop- 
ing soul.  Who  could  live  surrounded  by  calamities, 
did  not  smiling  Hope  cheer  him  with  expectation  of 
deliverance  ?  There  is  no  estate  so  miserable  as  to 
exclude  her  comfort.  Imprison,  vex,  fright,  torture, 
shew  death  with  his  horridest  brow,  yet  Hope  will  dash 
in  her  reviving  rays,  that  shall  illumine  and  exhilarate 
in  the  swell  of  these. 

Nor  does  Hope  more  friend  us  with  her  gentle  shine, 
than  she  often  fools  us  with  her  sweet  delusions.  She 
cozens  the  thief  of  the  coin  he  steals ;  and  cheats  the 
gamester  more  than  even  the  falsest  die.  It  abuseth 
universal  man,  from  him  that  stoops  to  the  loam  wall 
(a  cot  of  clay)  upon  the  naked  common,  to  the 
monarch  on  hLs  purple  throne.    Whatsoever  good  we 


see,  it  tells  us  we  may  obtain  it,  and  in  a  little  time 
tumble  ourselves  in  the  down-bed  of  our  wishes ;  but 
it  often  performs  like  Domitiau;  promising  all  with 
nothing.  It  is  indeed  the  rattle  which  Nature  did 
provide,  to  still  the  froward  cr3ring  of  the  fond  child, 
man.  Certainly  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
to  balance  our  hopes  even.  He  that  hopes  for  nothing 
will  never  attain  to  any  thing.  This  good  comes  of  over  • 
hoping,  that  it  sweetens  our  passage  through  the  world, 
and  sometimes  so  sets  us  to  work  as  to  produce  great 
actions.  But  then  again  he  that  hopes  too  much  shall 
deceive  himself  at  the  last;  especially  if  his  industry 
goes  not  along  to  fertilize  it.  For  Hope  without  action 
is  a  barren  undoer.  The  best  is  to  hope  for  things 
possible  and  probable.  If  we  can  take  her  comforts 
without  transferring  to  her  our  confidence,  we  shall 
surely  find  her  a  sweet  companion.  I  will  be  content 
my  hope  shall  travail  beyond  reason;  but  I  would  not 
have  her  build  there.  So  I  shall  thus  reap  the  benefit 
of  her  present  service,  yet  prevent  the  treason  she 
might  beguile   me    with. — Owen  Feltham^  1636. 


The  swelling  of  an  outward  fortune  can 
Create  a  prosp'rous,  not  a  happy  man ; 
A  peacemll  Conscience  is  the  true  Content, 
And  Wealth  is  but  her  golden  oroament. 

QUARLES.  1630. 


Happiness. — ^ThatwhereuiGod  hmselfishq>py,  and 
the  holy  Angels  happy,  and  in  the  defect  of  which  the 
devils  are  unhappy, — that  dare  I  call  happiness.  What- 
soever conduceth  unto  this  may  with  an  easy  metaphor 
deserve  Hiat  name ;  whatsoever  else  the  world  terms 
happiness  is  to  me  a  story  out  of  Pliny — an  apparition, 
or  real  delusion,  wherein  there  is  no  more  of  happiness 
than  the  name.  Bless  me  in  this  life  with  but  peace 
of  my  conscience,  command  of  my  affections,  the  love 
of  thy  self,  and  my  dearest  friends ;  and  I  shall  be 
happy  enough  to  pity  Csesar.  These  are  O  Lord  the 
humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition,  and 
all  I  dare  call  happiness  on  earth ;  wherein  I  set  no 
rule  or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  providence ;  dispose  of 
me  according  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy 
will  be  done  though  in  my  own  undoing. — SirTbos. 
Brown. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent' Vho  seems  to  be 
afraid  that  a  sentence  in  our  introductorr  article  may  lead  to  the 
belief  that  we  intend  to  make  our  Magazine  a  Sunday  Paper.  We 
can  only  say,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intentions:  and 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  passage  referred  to  cannot,  by  any  fair 
means,  be  made  to  bear  such  a  construction.  The  '  pause  from 
labour'  was  referred  to  the  end  of  the  week,  and  we  surely  need 
not  remind  our  correspondent  that  Saturday  is  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  Sunday  the  beginning.  To  prevent  any  such  apprehension, 
we  beg  to  state,  that  in  London  our  Magazine  is  published  on  /Vi- 
dag  afternoon,  so  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  reason  for  a&y 
fear  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  due  observation  of  that  day, 
which  we  most  anxiously  desire  to  be  kept  holy  throughout  the  land. 
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BOTANICAL  DIVERSIONS.— No.  II. 


Tee  Nannav  0*k,  which  is  here  represented,  had 
been  for  ages  an  object  of  superatitious  dread  to  the 
peasantry  of  Merionethshire.  On  the  13th  July,  1813, 
it  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  completely  worn  out 
with  age.  A  drawing  of  this  remarkable  tree  had  for- 
tunately been  made  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  only 
a  few  boors  before  it  fell,  which  has  perpetuated  its 
resemblance,  and  will  long  preserve  the  recollections 
connected  with  its  history.  It  represents  it  as  it  then 
stood,  pierced  and  hollowed  by  time,  and  blasted  by 
the  stroke  of  lightning  ]  and  with  its  blanched  and 
withered  branches  forming  n  strong  contrast  to  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

In  the  neighbourhood  it  was  known  as  the  Haunted 
Oak — the  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree, — or,  in  Welch,  "  Ccu- 

VOL.  I. 


I  brenyrEllyll,"  the  Hol^oblin'sHoIlow Tree.  Itowed 
its  fearful  names  to  a  circumstance  well  known  in 
the  history  of  that  country.  Howel  Sele,  a  Welsh 
chieftain,  and  Lord  of  Nannau,  was  privately  slain, 
during  a  hunting  quarrel,  by  his  cousin,  Owen  Glyn- 
dwr,  or  Glcndower,  and  hidden  for  a  long  tdme  wiUtiu 
its  hollow  trunk.  The  remembrance  of  this  tragical 
event  was  afterwards  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  fami- 
ly oftbeVaughans  of  HengwyrI;  nor  was  it  wholly  lost 
among  the  peasants,  who  would  point  out  to  the 
traveller  the  "  Haunted  Oak  ;"  and  as  they  passed  it 
in  the  gloom  of  night,  would  quicken  their  pace,  and 
perhaps  murmur  a  prayer  for  personal  protection, 
ogaJast  the  crofts  and  assaults  of  the  demon  of  th« 
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.  ''  The  irregular  and  wild  Glyndwr,  {at  least  so  tra- 
dition sa^)  being  efhraged  with  Itowel,  who  had 
refuseii  to  espouee  hte  kinsman's  and  his  country's 
cAuse^  detehnined^  during:  a  ces^tion  of  arttis^  hke 
Earl  Percy  of  old,  "  to  force  the  red  deer  from  the 
forest  brake/*  in  the  domains  of  the  unbending  lord 
c^  Nannau.  Thither  he  repaired  ]  and  encountering 
Howell  alone^  but  armed,  they  fought.  Glyndwr 
conquered — ^his  cousin  felli  Owen  returned  in  haste 
to  his  8kt>nghold,  61)mdwrdry.  Howel  was  sought 
for,  but  nowhere  found.  The  vasftids  <3i  Nannau  were 
filled  With  consternation  and  alarm  ^  Sele's  sorrowing 
lady  shut  herself  up  from  the  world  in  the  solitude  of 
her  now  gloomy  castle.  Year  succeeded  year,  and 
yet  no  tidings  were  received  of  the  absent  Howel.  His 
fate  remained  long  unknown  to  all  save  Glyndwr,  and 
his  companion  Madog.  At  leng^,  one  tempestn()u8 
evening  in  November,  an  armed  horseman  was  descried 
ui^ng  his  flagging  steed  up  the  hill  that  leads  to 
Nannau,  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dolgellau  t 
It  was  Madog — ^who,  after  thfe  death  of  the  fiery, 
yet  generous  Glyndwr,  hastened  to  fulfil  his  last  com- 
mand, and  unravel  the  horrid  mjrstery.  He  told  his 
melancholy  tale,  and  referred  to  the  blasted  oak  in 
confirmation  of  its  painful  truth.  Howel's  unhalloWed 
septdchrc  was  opened>  and  his  skeleton  discovered, 
grasping  with  his  right  hand  his  rusty  sword*  The 
remains  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  monaistery 
of  Cymmer,  for  burial,  and  masses  were  performed 
for  the  repose  of  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  Lancastrian 
Sde  [Cambro-Briton]. 

The  above  tradition  forms  the  subject  of  a  very  fine 
ballad  by  Mr.  Warrington,  printed  in  the  noteb  to 
Marmion,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Let  Madog,  in  the 
poet*8  words,  complete  the  tale. 

Led  by  the  ardor  of  the  chace, 

Far  distant  from  his  own  domain, 
From  ivhere  Garthmaelen  spreads  her  shade, 

The  Glyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

With  head  aloft  and  antlers  wide, 

A  red-buck  roused,  then  cro8S*d  his  view ; 

Stung  with  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rage, 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 

»  »  *  *  * 

Ther  fought,  and  doubtful  long  the  fray. 
The  Glyndwr  gave  the  fiital  wound. 

Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed. 
And  its  last  act  all  oreadful  sound. 

I  marked  a  broad  and  blasted  oak, 
Soorch'd  by  the  lightning^s  livid  ^re. 

Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  root. 
And  all  its  shriveUM  armb  wei«  biure. 

Be  this,  I  cried^  hk  pr(^er  grave  \ 
(The  thouffht  in  me  was  deadly  siu) 

Aloft  we  raird  the  hapless  chief, 
And  dropped  Ins  bleeding  corpse  wltktn. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  « 

He  led  them  near  the  blasted  eak^ 
Then  conscious,  from  the  Bcene  wilhdrei^ ; 

The  peasants  work  with  trembling  haste, 
And  lay  tii^  whitened  bones  lo  fiew. 

Bade  ^ey  rec^QM :  the  lig^ht  band  stift 

Contracted,  gra^'d  a  msty  sword^ 
Which  erst  in  manv  a  battle  gleamed, 

And  proudly  decrd  their  dUiughtered  lord. 

Pale  lights  on  Caday's  rocks  were  seen. 
And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan  ; 

'Twas  even  said  the  blasted  oak 
Convulsive  heav'd  a  hollow  groan. 

And  to  this  day  the  peasant  still 
With  cautious^  fear  avoids  the  ground ; 

In  each  wild  branch  a  spectre  sees, 
And  trembles  at  each  rising  sound. 

^  llus  celebrated  oak  measured  27  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference,  and  stood  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert 


Williams  Vaughan,  Nannau  Park,  Merionethshire  j 
who,  aftor  its  fall,  had  a  variety  <^  ntensite  manufac- 
tured from  its  wood,  which  is  of  a  beautiM  dark  colour> 
approaching  to  ebony )  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
in  Dolg^e  that  does  not  contain  an  engraving  of  this 
venerable  tree,  framed  with  the  wood.  At  Nannau 
there  are  s^verAl  relics  5  amongst  others,  a  frame 
containing  an  engraved  portrait  of  Pitt,  and  under 
it  the  fi^lowing  motto :  "  Y  Gwr  fal  y  dtierwn  a 
wyttebodd  y  dymesU.'*  "  This  man,  like  t*te  oak,  fiiced 
the  tempest* 

A  sepulchral  tree  somewhat  similar  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  France,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  his  head  down- 
wards. No  traditions,  however,  are  extant,  which 
either  throw,  or  pretend  to  throw,  any  light  upon  this 
curious  occurlience :  neither  were  there  any  attendant 
circumstances  ^hich  could  prove  whether  the  indivi- 
dual had  been  miurdered,  or  whether  "  some  fantasti- 
cal suicide  had  chosen  this  extraordinary  mode  of 
self-destructioti.** 


FIRK  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

llNnElt  the  title  of  N&ttrtcd  Mttaic  Sin  David  Brew- 
ster has  just  added  a  dehgntful  little  volume  to 
Mr.  MurrAy*8  Pamitjf  Librmj,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract an  accotmt  of  several  extraontinary  cases  of  the 
destruction  of  human  bodies  without  flame. 

That  animal  bodies  are  liable  to  internal  burning 
is  a  fk/dt  which  wtm  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Many 
cases  which  have  been  addiiced  as  examples  are 
merely  cases  of  individuals  who  were  highly  suscep- 
tible of  strong  electrical  excitation.  In  one  of  these 
it  is  asserted,  ^at  the  sparks  of  fire  thus  produced 
reduced  to  ashes  the  hair  of  b  young  man  5  and  in 
anoth^>  that  the  ^iitg  of  a  physician  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledtis  emitted  by  perspiration  an  in- 
flammable matter  of  stich  a  nature,  that  when  the 
ribbidn  which  she  wot«  over  her  shift  was  taken 
from  her,  and  expoi^  to  the  cold  air,  it  instantly  took 
flre^  And  shot  fbtth  like  grains  of  gunpowder.  Peter 
BoreUi  hem  recorded  a  fact  of  the  very  same  kind  re- 
apecUnff  a  {ieasaht  V^ese  litten  took  fire,  whether  it 
#fts  laid  up  in  a  bo*  wh^  Wet,  or  hung  up  in  the 
open  air.  The  same  author  ^)eaks  of  a  woman  who, 
when  at  ihe  point  of  death.  Vomited  flames  j  and 
Barthf^n  mentions  this  as  having  often  happened  to 

Krsons  who  were  great  drinkers  of  wine  or  brandy. 
I  Castrd  mentbns  the  sit^gular  case  of  a  physician, 
A\>m  whose  backbone  there  issued  a  fire  which 
tecorched  Hie  eyes  of  the  beholders  5  and  Krantius 
relates>  that  ceH»in  people  of  the  territory  of  Nivers 
Were  burning  with  invimble  Are,  and  that  some  of 
thertk  eut  off  a  foot  or  a  hand  where  the  burning 
began,  in  order  to  arrest  the  calamity.  Nor  have 
thesie  effects  been  ocmfined  to  man.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  consuls,  a  flame  is  said  to  have  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  a  bull  without  doihg  any  ii^'ury  to 
the  ammal. 

The  reader  will  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  which 
may  bdong  to  these  narrations  when  he  examines  the 
effects  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  taken  place  in  less 
fabulous  ages,  and  nearer  our  own  times.  A  F[^h 
gentleman  in  the  time  of  ihe  Queen  Bona  Sforza,  hav- 
ing drunk  two  dishes  of  a  hquor  called  brandy- wiue, 
vomitedflames,  and  was  burned  bythem;  andBarth^in 
thus  describes  a  similar  accideUtt  '^  A  poor  woman  at 
Paris  used  to  drink  spirit  of  wine  plentifrdly  fw  the 
q>ace  of  three  years,  so  as  to  take  nothmg  else.  Her 
body  contracted  such  a  ccnnbustible  disposition,  that 
one  nighty  when  she  lay  down  on  a  straw  couch,  she 
was  all  burned  to  ashes  except  her  skutt  and  the 
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tremities  of  her  fingers.*'  Christopher  StunnJoa  in* 
forms  XLS  that  m  the  northern  countries  of  £urope 
flames  often  evaporate  from  the  stomachs  of  those  who 
are  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors :  and  he 
addsj  ''that  seventeen  years  before^  three  noblemen  of 
Courland  drank  by  emulation  strong  liquors,  and  two 
of  them  died  scorched  and  suffocated  by  a  flame  which 
issued  from  their  stomach.'* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable^  is  that  of  the  Countess 
Zangari>  which  has  been  minutely  described.  This  lady, 
who  was  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age,  retired  to 
bed  in  her  usual  h^th.    Here  she  spent  above  three 
hours  in  convex«ation  with  her  maid,  and  in  saying  her 
prayers ;  and  having  at  last  fallen  asleep,  the  door  of 
her  chamber  was  shut.      As  her  maid  was  not  sum- 
moned at  the  usual  hour,  she  went  into  the  bed-room 
to  wake  her  mistress ;   but,  receiving  no  answer,  she 
opened  the  window,  and  saw  her  coipse  on  the  floor, 
in  the  most  dreadful  condition.      At  the  distance  of 
four  feet  flrom  the  bed  there  was  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Her  legs,  with  the  stockings  on,  remained  untouched, 
and  the  head,  half-burned,  lay  between  them.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.    The 
air  in  the  room  was  charged  with  floating  soot.    A 
small  oil  lamp  on  the  floor  was  covered  with  ashes, 
but  had  no  dl  in  it;  and  in  two  candlesticks,  which 
stood  upright  upon  a  table,  the  cotton  wick  of  both 
the  candles  was  left,  and  the  taUo^  of  both  had  dis- 
appeared. The  bed  was  not  injured,  and  the  blankets 
and  sheets  were  raised  on  one  side,  as  if  a  person  had 
risen  up  from  it.  From  an  examination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, that  an  internal  combustion  had  taken  place; 
that  the  lady  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  cool  herself, 
and  that,  in  her  way  to  qpen  the  window,  the  com- 
bustion had  overpowered  her,  and  consumed  her  body 
by  a  process  in  which  no  fliune  was  produced  which 
could  set  fire  to  the  furniture  or  the  floor.    The  Mar- 
quis Scipio  Maffei  was  informed  by  an  Italian  noble- 
man who  passed  through  Cosena  a  few  days  after  this 
event,  that  he  heard  it  stated  in  that  town,  that  the 
Countess  was  in  the  habit,  when  she  felt  herself  indis- 
posed, of  washing  all  her  body  with  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine. 

So  recently  as  1 744,  a  similar  example  of  spontane- 
ous combustion  occurred  in  our  own  country,  at  Ips- 
wich. A  fisherman's  wife,  of  the  name  of  Grace  Pett, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Clements,  had  been  in. the  habit, 
for  several  years,  of  going  down  stairs  every  night 
after  she  was  half-undressed,  to  smoke  a  pipe.  She 
did  this  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April,  1 744.  Her 
daughter,  who  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her,  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  did  not  miss  her  mother  till  she  waked 
early  in  the  morning.  Upon  dressing  herself,  and  go- 
ing down  stairs,  she  found  her  mother's  body  lying 
on  die  right  side,  with  her  head  against  the  grate,  and 
extended  over  the  hearth,  with  her  legs  on  the  deal 
floor,  and  appearing  like  a  block  of  wood  burning 
with  a  ^wing  fire  without  flame.  Upon  quenching 
the  fire  with  two  bowb  of  water,  the  neighbours, 
whom  the  cries  of  the  daughter  had  brought  in,  were 
almost  stifled  with  the  smdl.  The  trunk  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  almost  burned  to  ashes,  and 
appeared  like  a  heap  of  charcoal  covered  with  white 
ashes.  The  head,  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  were  also 
much  burned.  There  was  no  flre  whatever  in  the 
grate,  and  the  candle  was  burnt  out  in  the  socket  of 
the  candlestick,  which  stood  by  her.  The  clothes  of 
a  child,  09k  one  side  of  her,  and  a  paper  screen  on  the 
other,  were  untouched  -,  and  the  desl  floor  was  neither 
singed  nor  discoloured.  It  was  said  that  the  woman 
had  drunk  plentifully  of  gin  over-night,  in  welcoming 
a  daughter  who  had  recently  relunied  from  Gibraltar. 


Fboii  *  THE  WAES  OF  WAH,* 
By  Hector  M'Neill. 

Oh  that  folk  would  well  consider 

What  it  Is  to  lose  a  name. 
What  this  world  is  altogether, 

If  bereft  of  honest  fame  1 

Poverty  ne'er  brings  dishonour, . 

Hardships  ne'er  breed  sorrow's  smart, 
If  bright  Conscience  takes  upon  her 

To  shed  sunshine  round  the  heart : 

But,  with  all  that  wealth  can  honow. 
Guilty  Shame  will  aye  look  down ; 

What  must  then,  Shame,  Want,  and  Sonqw 
Wandering  sad  from  town  to  town  I 


OLDYS'  ADDRESS  TO  A  FLY. 
Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly  I 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ! 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Coulast  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up : 
Make  the  n\pst  of  life  you  may ; 
Life  is  short  and  wears'  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine 
Hiustening  quick  to  their  decline ! 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  mo|e, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore ! 
Threescore  summers,  when  they  Ve  gone. 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one ! 


HIESENT  STATUE  OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF 
MGGANATHA,  for  JufgermmtJ 

Tbs  temple  of  Ja^andtha  at  Poree  ia  surrouuded  l^ 
a  number  of  other  idolatrous  templea  ai^d  9hr|nes, 
forming  altogether  a  large  and  very  singular  mass  of 
buildings.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, we  hftye  beei^  enabled,  in  a  former  Number,  to 
give  to  omr  readers  accurate  i^preaentations  of  the^^ 
abodes  of  superstition, 

They  ftand  within  a  square  enclosure,  each  side 
of  which  measures  about  600  feet,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  about  twenty  feet  high. 
Within  the  great  enclosure  is  a  smaller  one,  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  j  the  ground  is  raised  aliout  twenty 
feet,  and  upon  that  terrace  stand  the  temples  of  Jag- 
gan&tha  which  are  represented  in  our  first  plate.  The 
space  between  the  two  enclosures  is  occupied  by  about 
fifty  other  temples  dedicated  to  the  various  idols  to  the 
Hindoo  superstition.  The  great  towejr  is  the  residence 
of  Sri  Jeo  and  his  brother  and  sister.  Jts  ex^outioa 
is  rude  and  inelegant,  and  the  form  and  proportions 
by  no  means  plea^g  to  the  eye.  It  is  overlaid  with 
a  coating  of  plaster,  of  which  only  patches  rei^ain, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  made  worse  by  parts  of 
the  fabric,  and  the  sculptures  upon  them,  being 
daubed  with  red  paint.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
about  180  feet  from  the  terrace,  the  ground  plan  is  a 
square,  measuring  thirty  feet  on  a  side. 

The  next  building  to  the  tower  is  the  great  anti- 
chamber  of  the  temple  into  which  it  opens.  It  is  her.' 
that  the  image  is  exposed  to  view  at  the  feast  called 
the  bathing  festival. 

Next  stands  a  low  building  or  portico,  intended  as 
an  awning  to  shelter  the  entrance  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun — ^the  other  building  with  a  pyramidical  roof  is 
the  place  to  which  the  food,  prq)euned  for  the  pilgrims, 
is  daily  brou^t,  previous  to  its  distribution.  The 
walls  of  the  temple  which  are  visible  beyond  the 
enclosure,  are  covered  with  statues  o[  t^  grossest 
obscenity,  thus  openly  exhibiting  the  degra^ng  al- 
liance which  has  always  been  found  to  exist  between 
idolatry  and  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  vieea. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  priests  aiid  servants,  Iup 
eluding  a  number  of  wretched  womep,  devoted  to  tha 
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impure  and  unlullowed  rites  of  these  temples.  Colonel 
Fhipps  mokes  the  whole  number  amount  to  3000 
famiUes.  These  are  supported  partly  by  the  pilgH'^i 
tax,  and  partly  by  revenues  arising  from  lands.  The 
whole  place  is  fuU  of  beggars,  and  objects  of  the  most 
painful  and  disgusting  kind,  all  produced  by  this  de- 
grading superstition. 


There  are  two  principal  feasts  wtuch  attract  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  to  these  temples,  from  all  parts  of 
India.  The  first  is  called  the  bathing  feast,  the  other 
and  greatest  of  all,  the  chariot  feast  At  ihe  former 
SriJeoandhis  brother  after  undergoing  certain  wash- 
ings, ore  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  the  elephant- 
headed  god ;  to  represent  which  the  images  are  dressed 
up  with  an  appropriate  mask.  Thus  arrayed,  they 
are  exposed  to  view  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
wall,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  priests,  who  fan  them 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  whibt  the  multitude  below 
gaze  in  stupid  admiration.  The  scene  is  thus  described 
by  Capt.  Mundy  in  his  very  entertaining  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketehei  of  India. 

"  Oa  hearing  that  the  idols  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  temple,  and  that  they  were  now  exhibited  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude  who  had  travelled  so 
far  to  pay  their  respects,  I  mounted  an  elephant,  and 
with  twoor  three  others  of  our  party  repaired  to  the  open 
market  place,  opposite  to  the  platform  of  the  temple. 
Winding  our  way  carefully  through  the  assembled 
crowds,  we  took  post  in  a  convenient  spot;  our  ex- 
alted situation  enabling  us  to  see  over  the  heads  of 
the  pedestrian  gazers.  Their  godshipe  were  formed 
up  in  line,  on  an  elevated  terrace  within  the  enclosure, 
and  protected  from  the  night  dews  by  an  extensive 
and  gaudy  canopy  of  many  coloured  cloths.  The 
evening  was  dark,  and  at  intervals  blue  lights  were 
thrown  up  to  enable  the  spectators  to  view  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  the  idols  being  almost  constantly  hidden 
by  a  forest  of  fans  of  various  forms,  diligently  agitated 
by  the  attendant  Brahmins,  to  prevent  the  flies  and 
musquitos  from  invading  their  sacred  noses,  we  sent 
a  polite  note  to  the  chief  priest,  requesting  that  he 
-would  cause  the  officials  to  open  out  for  an  instant 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to  afford  us  the  satisfac- 
tion of  coiLtemplating  the  expressive  countenances  of 
the  m>nlupful  trio.     Our  embassy  succeeded,  the 


crowd  fell  back  from  before  them ;  two  brilliant  lights 
were  illumined  ;  and  we  saw  distinctly  three  frightfiil 
wooden  faces,  of  the  respective  colours  of  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  ;  the  lower  portions  of  the  figures  bciag 
closely  swathed  in  cloth  wrappers." 

The  great  festival  of  the  Chariot  is  held  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  annual  cjicursion  with  which  the  idols 
are  treated,  to  a  temple  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Pooree.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sterling,  whose  long  residence  in  the  district  in  which 
temples  are  biult,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
part  of  the  subject,  give  a  value  to  his  evidence  fat 
superior  to  that  of  any  occasional  visitor. 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  after  various  pnyers  and 
ceremonies  have  been  gone  through  within  the  temple, 
the  images  are  brought  from  their  throne  to  the  out- 
side of  the  Lion  gate — not  with  decency  and  revereace, 
seated  on  a  litter  or  vehicle  adapted  to  such  an  occa- 
sion— but  a  cbntmon  cord  being  fastened  round  their 
necks,  certain  priests  to  whom  the  duty  belongs, 
drag  them  down  the  steps  and  through  the  mud, 
whilst  others  keep  the  figures  erect,  and  help  their 
movements  by  shoving  them  from  behind,  in  the 
most  indifferent  and  unceremonious  manner,  as  if  tbey 
thought  tiie  whole  business  a  good  joke.  In  this  way 
the  monstrous  idols  go  rocking  and  pitching  along 
through  the  crowd,  until  they  reach  the  cars,  which 
tbey  are  made  to  ascend  by  a  similar  process,  up  an 
inclined  platform,  reaching  from  the  stage  of  the  ma- 
chine to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful 
feeling  of  superstitious  enthusiasm  pervades  the  ad- 
miring multitude.  When  the  beloved  images  first 
make  their  appearance  throngh  the  gate,  they  wel- 
come them  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  joy,  and  stunning 
cries  of  "victory  to  Jaggan&tha,"  and  when  the 
monster  Ja^anfitba  himself,  the  most  hideous  of  all 
the  figures,  is  draped  forth,  the  last  in  order,  the  air 
is  rent  with  plaudits  and  acclamations.  These  cele- 
brated idols  are  nothing  more  than  wooden  basts 
about  six  feet  in  height,  fashioned  into  a  rude  recEem- 
blance  of  the  human  head  resting  on  a  sort  of  pedestal 
as  represented  in  onr  engraving,  Tbey  are  painted, 
white,  yellow,  and  black,  respectively,  with  frightfully 
grim  and  distorted  countenances,  and  are  decorated 
with  a  head-dress  of  different  coloured  cloths,  shaped 
something  like  a  helmet.  The  two  brothers  have  arms 
projecting  horizontally  forward  from  the  ears ;  but 
the  sister  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  member  of 
the  human  form.  Their  raths,  or  cars,  (one  of  which 
is  represented  iu  the  engraving)  have  an  imposing  air 
from  their  size  and  loftiness,  being  about  forty  feet 
high,  with  solid  wheels  of  six  feet  diameter,  but  every 
part  of  the  ornament  b  of  the  most  mean  and  paltry 
description,  save  only  the  covering  of  striped  and 
spangled  broad  cloth,  fiimUhed  from  tho-ejport  ware- 
house of  the  Britith  Government,  the  splendour  and' 
gorgeous  effect  of  which  make  up  in  a  great  measure 
for  other  deficiencies.  After  the  images  have  been 
safely  lodged  in  their  vehicles,  a  box  is  brought  forth ' 
containing  the  golden  or  gilded  feet,  hands,  and  ears 
of  the  great  idol,  which  are  fixed  on  the  proper  parts 
with  due  ceremony,  and  a  scarlet  scarf  is  carefully 
arranged  round  the  lower  part  of  tiie  body  or  pedestal. 
Thus  equipped  and  decorated,  it  is  worshipped  in 
much  pomp  and  state  by  the  Rajah  of  Khoorda,  who 
performs  before  it  the  ceremony  of  sweeping  with  a 
richly  ornamented  broom.  As  soon  as  the  proper 
signal  has  been  given  to  the  multitudes  assembled, 
they  seize  on  the  cables  which  are  fastened  to  the  car, 
when  all  advance  forwards  a  few  yards,  hauling  along 
generally  two  of  the  raths  at  a  time.  The  joy  and 
shouts  of  the  crowd,  on  their  first  movement,  the 
creaking  sound  of  the  wheels  as  these  pondenma- 
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machinea  roll  along,  the  clatter  of  hundreds  of  harsh- 
soonding  instruments,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
so  immense  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings,  produce, 
it  nkuat  be  acknowledged,  an  impressive,  astounding, 
and  somewhat  picturesque  effect,  whilst  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  lasts,  though  the  contemplation  of  it  cannot 
fail  of  exciting  the  strongest  sensations  of  pain  and 
disgust  in  the  mind  of  every  christian  spectator. 

The  most  shocking  circomstance  immediately  con- 
nected with  this  procession  of  the  idol  Juggernaut, 
is  the  self-sacrifice  of  worshippers,  by' throwing  them- 
selves under  the  ponderous  wheels  of  hia  car.  This 
dreadfiil  sight  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
1806.  He  thus  describes  the  scene. — "After  the 
tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pilgrim  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the 
idul.     He  laid  himself  down  in  the  road  before  the 
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tower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying  on  his  face  with 
bis  arms  stretched  forwards.  The  multitude  passed 
round  him,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and  as  he  was 
crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower,  loud 
shouts  of  joy  were  raised  to  the  god.  The  people 
threw  cowries,  or  small  money,  on  the  body  of  the  vic- 
tim, in  approbation  of  the  deed.  He  was  left  to  view  a 
considerable  time,  and  was  then  carried  bythe  Hurries 
to  the  Golgotha,  where  I  have  just  been  viewing  his 
lemaius." — "  Yesterday,"'  says  Dr.  Buchanan  after- 
wards, "  a  woman  devoted  herself  to  the  idol.  She 
laid  herself  down  on  tlie  road  in  a  slanting  direction, 
fco  that  the  wheel  did  not  kill  her  instantaneously,  as 
is  generally  the  case  ;  but  she  died  in  a  few  hours. 
This  morning,  as  I  passed  the  place  of  skulls,  nothing 
remained  of  her  but  her  bones,  the  dogs  and  vultures 
bad  deMro}^  the  rest." 


It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  excess  of  fanaticism 
which  formerly  led  the  pilgrims  to  throw  themselves 
in  numbers  under  the  wbeeb  of  the  cars,  has  happily 
lost  nearly  all  its  influence.  In  four  days  Mr.StirUug 
says  only  three  instances  occurred,  one  of  which  it 
was  thought  was  accidental,  and  the  other  victims 
were  persons  who  having  long  suflered  under  excru- 
ciating complunts,  chose  this  mode  of  selfrmurder 
in  preference  to  any  other,  which  the  despair  of  a 
mind  not  upheld  by  christian  hope  might  resort  to. 
The  waste  of  Ufe  however,  caused  by  the  pilgrimage 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  to  visit  a  spot 
of  land  deemed  so  holy,  is  frightfully  great;  it  is 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue,  want  of  means  to 
procure  food,  and  disease  caused  by  the  immense 
multitude  assembled  together  in  a  hot  cUmate,  at  an 
unhealthy  season,  and  communicating  infection  to  each 
other.  Of  late  years  the  cholera  has  made 
great  havoc  among  them. 

The  abominations  of  this  monstrous  and 
disgraceful  idolatry,  seem  to  be  fast  drawing 
to  a  close.  Nothing  can  long  prevent  the 
light  of  Divine  Truth  from  penetrating  into 
these  "dark  places  of  the  earth,"  wliich  are 
indeed  "  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 
And  unless  it  be  upheld  by  the  agents  of  a 
Christian  Government,  the  whole  system  is 
likely  to  fall  into  ruin.  Mr.  StirUng's  testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  decisive.  He  says  "even 
the  god's  own  servants  will  not  labour  zea- 
lously and  effectually  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  authority,  and  I  imagine  the  ceremony 
would  soon  cease  to  be  conducted  on  its  pre- 
sent scale  and  footing,  if  the  institution  were 
left  entirely  to  its  fate  and  to  its  own  resources 
by  the  officers  of  the  British  Government," 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  very  lately  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  government,  praying  that  this  subject 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  receive  their  serious 
attention. 

The  duty  of  this  nation  with  regard  to 
Indian  idolatry  is  quite  clear.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  world,  in  furtherance  of  the 
high  purposes  of  bis  all  contrcdling  Provi- 
dence, has  committed  India  to  our  superin- 
tendence. And  though  we  are  not  at  lilierty 
to  resort  to  violence  and  persecution  as  the 
Mahomedans  did,  we  are  not  guiltless  before 
God,  if  we  add  one  jot  to  the  influence,  or 
move  one  step  to  preserve  from  ruin,  a  wor- 
ship that  insults  the  majesty  of  the  God,  and 
that  debases,  corrupts,  and  blinds  the  crea- 
tures of  his  hand. 


MIGNONETTE.     (Rettda  OdoraiaJ 

[Abridged  from  pBIttm'  Flora  HittarirB.'] 

B  not  yet  an  age  since  this  sweet  smelling  weed  of 


Egypt  first  perfumed  the  European  gardens,  yet  it  has 
so  for  naturalized  itself  to  our  cUmate,  as  to  spring  from 
seeds  of  its  own  scattering,  and  thus  convey  its  de- 
lightful odour  from  the  palace  of  the  prince  to  the 
most  humble  garden  of  the  cottager. 

In  less  than  another  age,  we  foretell  (without  the 
aid  of  Egyptian  art)  that  the  children  of  our  peasant* 
will  gather  this  luxurioiis  httle  plant  amongst  the  wild 
flowers  of  our  hedge-rows. 

The  Reseda  Odorata  first  found  its  way  to  the  South 
of  France,  where  it  was  welcomed  by  the  name  of 
Mignonflte,  Little- darling,  which  was  found  too  appro- 
priate for  this  sweet  little  flower  to  be  exchanged  for 
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any  other.  By  a  manuscript  note  in  the  library  of 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  that  the  seed  of 
the  Mignonette  was  sent  in  1 742,  by  Lord  Bateman, 
from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  to  Mr.  Richard  Bate- 
man,  at  Old  Windsor }  but  we  should  presume  that 
this  seed  was  not  dispersed,  and  perhaps  not  culti- 
vated, bey<md  Mr.  Bateman's  garden,  as  we  find  that 
Mr.  Miller  i^eceived  the  seed  from  Dr.  Adrian  van 
Royen,  of  Leyden,  and  cultivated  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Chdsea,  in  the  year  1752.  From  Chelsea 
it  soon  got  into  the  gardens  of  the  London  florists,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  plants 
to  furnish  out  the  balconies  5  which  is  noticed  by 
Cowper,  who  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the 
year  that  this  flowor  first  perfumed  the  English  atmos- 
phere by  its  fragrance.  The  author  of  the  Tktsk  soon 
afterwards  celebrates  it  as  a  favourite  plant  in  Lon- 
don : — 

The  lasbes  fronted  viUi  a  range 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 

The  odotur  which  this  little  flower  exhales  is  thought 
by  some,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  delicate,  to  be  too 
powerful  for  the  house  5  but  even  those  persons,  we 
should  think,  must  be  delighted  with  the  fragrance 
which  it  throws  from  the  bsdconies  into  the  streets  of 
London,  giving  something  like  a  breath  of  garden  air 
to  the  "  close  pent  man."  We  have  frequently  found 
the  perfume  of  the  Mignonette  so  powerful  in  some 
of  the  better  streets  of  London,  that  we  have  consi- 
dered it  sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  those 
effluvias  which  bring  disorders  with  them  in  the  air. 
The  perfume  of  Mignonette  in  the  streets  of  our  me- 
tropolis, reminds  us  oddly  enough  of  the  fragrance  from 
the  roasting  of  coffee  in  many  parts  of  Paris,  without 
which  some  of  the  streets  of  business  in  that  city  would 
scarcely  be  endurable  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Sweet  Reseda,  or  Mignonette,  is  now  said  to* 
grow  naturally  in  some  parts  of  Barbary,  as  well  as 
in  Eg3rpt.  Monsieur  Desfontaines  observed  it  grow'- 
ing  in  the  sands  near  Mascar,  in  the  former  country^ 
but  it  might  have  been  accidentallv  scattered  there, 
or  have  escaped  from  the  gardens  of  the  Moors. 

This  tribe  of  plants,  of  which  we  have  twelve  kinds, 
was  named  Reseda  by  the  ancients,  from  the  word  rese-^ 
dare,  to  assuage,  because  some  of  the  species  were  es- 
teemed good  for  assuaging  pains  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  that  the  Reseda  was  considered  to  posses^  even 
the  power  of  charming  away  many  disorders.  He  tells 
us  that  it  grew  near  the  city  of  Ariminum,  now  Ri- 
mini, in  Italy ;  and  that  when  it  was  used  to  resolve 
swellings,  or  to  'assuage  inflammations,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  repeat  a  form  of  words,  thrice,  spitting  on  the 
groimd  at  each  repetition. 

We  notice  these  absurd  superstitions  of  the  ancients^ 
which  are  scarcely  yet  forgotten  in  many  villages  of  this 
and  other  countries,  to  show  how  much  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  have  always  been  prone  towards  the  mar- 
vellous, and  not  that  we 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true. 

The  Mignonette  is  one  of  the  plants  whose  unas- 
suming httle  flowers  never  weary  our  sight :  it  is 
therefore  made  an  image  of  those  interesting  persons 
whom  time  cannot  change,  apd  who,  although  deficient 
in  dazzling  beauty,  attach  us  for  life,  when  once  they 
have  succeeded  in  pleasing  without  its  aid.  Hence  it 
is  but  a  natural  desire  that  we  should  wi^h  to  give  a 
yearly  plant  a  continual  existence.  This  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  accomplished,  for  the  scented 
Tree  Mignonette  is  now  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

The  Mignonette  is  changed  into  a  lasting  shrub, 
which  dispenses  its  sweet  odours  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year^  by  the  following  simple  treatment :  a  healthy 


young  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  garden-pot,  idtk 
a  stick  of  about  two  feet  in  height  by  its  ade 
to  tie  up  its  branches  to,  as  it  advances  in  height,  the 
leaves  and  young  branches  being  kept  8tri^[>ed  off 
from  the  lower  part,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  stem  to  the 
height  required.  This  stem  will  become  sufficiently 
hard  and  woody  to  endmne  the  winter;  by  being  placed 
in  a  green-house,  or  the  window  of  a  common  sit- 
ting-room, and  may  be  preserved  for  several  years,  if 
air  is  given  to  it  whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  so 
that  the  young  branches  do  not  become  too  delic^ate. 
As  soon  as  the  seed-vessels  begin  to  form,  they  should 
be  cut  off,  which  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out  a 
fresh  supply  of  blossoms:  but  these  plants  should 
never  be  suffered  to  perfect  their  seed,  as  it  would 
greatly  weaken  them,  and  generally  cause  their  «itire 
decay ;  for  the  sweet  Reseda  grows  yeariy  in  its  pro- 
per climate,  and  therefore  naturally  decays  when  it 
has  ripened  its  seed. 

We  have  made  the  same ,  experiment  on  other 
annual  plants,  which  have  survived  through  the  win- 
ter, and  produced  blossom  on  the  following  year, 
when  their  flower- stalks  have  been  cut  off  before  the 
formation  of  seed  has  taken  place.  By  this  means, 
also.  Stocks  and  Wall-flowers,  which  blossom  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  flower  a  second  time  in  the 
summer,  if  their  branches  are  cut  off.  We  have  fre- 
quently made  the  experiment  on  early-flowering 
Honeysuckles,  and  obtained  a  fine  display  of  corollas 
in  theiiutumn  ;  for  it  appears  almost  like  instinct  in 
plants  to  endeavour  to  perform  their  office  to  nature 
in  rendering  up  their  various  seeds.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  roots  have  drawn  up  and  furnished 
the  trunk  with  the  due  proportipn  of  nourishment 
required  to  perfect  the  seed-vessels  and  the  seeds,  and 
the  vital  principle  of  the  germ  also  rests  in  the  trunk 
and  branches  until  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  various 
seed-bearing  parts,  which  is  prevented  by  separa- 
ting these  parts  from  the  branches  ^  consequently, 
the  Juices  are  forced  into  other  directions,  and  form  a 
second  attempt  to  expand  themselves^  agreeably  to 
their  various  natures. 

Some  florists,  who  considered  the  Tree  Mignonette 
aa  a  distinct  species  of  the  Reseda,  obtained  seeds  of 
t)ie  Tree  Mignonette  from  their  seedsmen,  who,  con- 
sidering it  was  the  tall-growing  Reseda  Lutea,  sent 
such,  which,  after  having  been  nursed  up  wi^  care 
and  potted  with  attention,  proved  to  be  oidy  the  com- 
mon Reseda,  or  Dyer's  Weed  of  our  fields. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  the  seeds  of  the  Sweet 
Reseda,  which  scatter  themselves  in  the  autumn,  pro- 
duce finer  plants  than  those  that  are  sown  in  the 
spring,  which  should  teach  us  to  sow  a  part  of  our 
seed  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when,  if  not  success- 
ful, it  may  be  repeated  in  the  spring  $  and  we  have 
generally  foimd  those  self-sown  plants  most  produc- 
tive of  seed. 

To  procure  eaiiy*flowering  plants  of  Mignonette, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the 
autumn,  and  kept  in  frames  through  the  winter ;  but 
when  this  is  omitted,  the  plants  may  be  forwarded  by 
sowing  the  seed  on  a  gende  hot-bed  in  the  spring.  A 
small  border  of  Sweet  Reseda  will  produce  seed  suffi- 
cient to  scatter  over  a  large  portion  of  hedgerow- 
banks,  and  if  one  seed  out  of  ten  spring  up  amongst 
the  bushes,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  fill  whole  vales  with 
fragrance,  "  like  a  stream  of  rich-distilled  perfumes.*' 


FASHIONABLE  DRESSES. 

In  England  a  taste  for  splendid  dress  existed  in  tfao 
reign  of  Henry  VII,  as  is  observable  by  the  follow* 
ing  description  of  Nicholas^  Lord  Yaux*    '^In  Ao 
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17th  of  that  reign^  says  Lord  Orford^  atthemanriage 
of  Prince  Arthur^  the  brare  joung  Yaux  iqppeared 
m  a  gown  of  purple  velvety  adorned  with  pieced  of 
gold  80  thick  and  massive^  that  exclusive  of  the  silk 
and  furs  it  was  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds." 

In  those  days  it  not  only  required  great  bodily 
strength  to  support  the  weight  of  their  cumbersome 
armour,  but  their  very  luxury  of  apparel  for  the  draw- 
ing room  would  be  oppressive  to  modem  limbs. 

In  the  following  reign  their  dress  was  perhaps  more 
generally  sumptuous.  Shirts  were  embroidered  with 
gold.  Gloves  were  lined  with  white  velvet,  and  splen- 
didly worked  with  embroidery  and  gold  buttons,  and 
were  perfumed. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  the  people  were  so 
partial  to  square  toes  that^ey  were  obliged  to  issue 
a  proclamation  that  no  person  should  wear  shoes 
above  six  inches  square  at  the  toes.  Was  this  custom 
one  jot  more  absurd  than  the  hoops  of  the  last 
century,  or  the  enormous  bonnets  of  the  present? 
The  wearing  of  great  breeches  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess. 
They  used  to  stuff  them  out  with  wadding  till  they 
resembled  woolsacks )  and  it  is  said  that  scaffolds 
were  erected  in  places  of  public  resort  on  purpose  for 
these  beaus. 


TRIALS  OF  GUILT  IN  SUPERSTITIOUS  AGES. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  strange  trials  to 
which,  in  remoter  ages,  those  suspected  of  guilt  were 
put.  The  Ordeal  consisted  of  various  kinds  :  walk- 
ing blindfold  amidst  red-hot  ploughshares^  placed  at 
unequal  distances  5  passing  through  two  nres  1  hold- 
ing in  the  hand  a  red-hot  bar ;  plunging  the  hand 
into  boiling  water  3  challenging  the  accuiser  to  single 
combat;  the  swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated 
bread ;  the  sinking  or  swimming  in  a  river  in  the  case 
of  witchcraft,  and  viurious  others  : 

*'  One  cannot  (says  the  learned  and  excellent  Bladk- 
stone)  but  be  astonished  and  surprised  at  the  folly 
and  impiety  of  pronouncing  a  man  guilty  unless  he 
was  cleared  by  a  miracle :  and  of  expecting  that  all 
the  powers  of  nature  should  be  suspended  by  an  im- 
mediate interposition  of  providence  to  save  tiie  inno- 
cent whenever  it  was  presumptuously  required.  And 
yet  in  England,  fsiy  late  as  King  John's  time,  we  find 
grants  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  use  the  "  trial  by 
iron,  fire,  and  water/*  But  though  they  used  to  pre- 
side at  these  trials,  which  were  performed  only  in 
churches,  or  in  other  consecrated  ground  \  yet  the 
Canon  Law  very  early  declared  against  trial  by  ordeal, 
as  the  fabric  of  Satan :  and  it  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land by  Act  (^  Parliatnent>  or  rather  by  an  order  of 
the  King  in  Council,  in  the  icign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

Fb«  ottleal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in 
the  hand  unhurt>  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  poimds  weight  \  or  else  by  walking  biindfc^d 
and  barefoot  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid 
lengthwise,  at  unequal  distances  3  and  if  the  party 
escaped  unhurt,  he  \^a3  adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it 
happened  otherwise,  as  without  collusion  it  usually 
did,  he  was  then  condemned  guilty.  Queen  Emma, 
tlie  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  suspected, 
is  mentioned  t6  have  cleared  her  character  by  this 
latter  method. 

Water  Ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the 
bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  es- 
caping unhurt ;  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected 
into  a  river  or  pond  -,  and  if  he  floated  therein,  with- 
out any  action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt  5  but  if  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted. 
It  is  said  that  secrets  were  known  in  those  times,  by 


which  these  trials  might  be  passed  xmhurt ;  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  ordeal  c^  boiling  vrater  we  are 
told,  they  used  to  rub  their  arm  a  long  time  with  the 
spirit  of  vitriol  and  alum,  together  with  the  juice  of 
an  onion.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
recipe. 

Th&  trial  by  Bread  was  thus  conducted.  A  piece 
of  bread,  or  of  cheese,  was  consecrated  (how  shock- 
ingly degrading  was  such  superstition !)  with  a  prayer, 
desiring  the  Almighty  that  it  might  cause  convulsions 
and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage,  if  the  man  was 
guilty  $  but  might  turn  to  heiedth  and  nourishment  if 
he  was  innocent.  This  piece  of  bread,  called  the 
corsned,  or  morsel  of  cursing,  was  then  given  to  the 
suspected  person.  Our  historians  assure  us,  that 
Godwin,  £wl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Edwu^  the 
Confossor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother, 
appealed  to  his  corsned,  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  killed  him.  Though  this  custom  has  been  long 
abolished,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  it  by  the  very 
unwarrantable  language  of  inconsiderate  people>  in 
such  phrades  as  " May  this  morsel  be  my  last!" — 
y  May  this  piece  of  bread  choke  meT'  The  super- 
stitious people  who  practised  this  mode  of  trial,  were 
very  particular  in  the  making  of  this  bread  luid  cheese. 
The  bread  was  to  be  of  unleavened  barley  $  and  the 
cheese  made  of  ewe's  milk  in  the  month  of  May  j  no 
other  of  the  twelvemonths  having  any  power  to  detect 
a  criminal.  Another  most  extraorcQnary  trial,  was 
that  of ''  the  bleeding  of  a  corpse."  If  a  person  was 
murdered,  it  was  said,  that  at  the  touch,  or  at  the 
approach  of  the  muiderer,  the  blood  would  gush  out 
of  the  body  at  various  parts.  This  was  once  allowed 
in  England,  and  is  still  looked  on^  in  some  uncivilised 
parts,  as  a  detection  of  the  criminal.  We  trust  such 
remains  of  credulity  and  superstition  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  never  to  return. 

These  trials  of  ordeal  were  mostly  of  Saxon  origin : 
the  trial  by  battel,  or  single  combat,  was  derived  from 
the  Normans.  Of  that  we  will  add  a  few  words  in  a 
future  number. 


MORNING  TWIUGHT. 

BY  MART  HARtA  COLLINO,  A  SERVANT  OIRL. 

TflRODOH  the  vales  the  breezes  sigh ; 
Twilight  opes  her  hashfal  eye  $ 
Peeping  from  the  east,  she  brings 
Dew^rops  on  her  dusKy  yiings : 
And  the  lark,  with  wak'ning  lay, 
Upsprings,  the  harbinger  of  day. 

Now  behold!  the  blushing  skv 
Tells  the  brideg^om  sun  is  nigh ; 
Nature  tunes  her  joyfVd  lyre, 
And  the  trembling  stars  retire. 
Him  the  east,  in  crimson  drest, 
Ushers,  nature's  welcome  guest. 
And  the  mountains  of  the  west 
Seem  to  lift  their  azure  heads, 
Jealous  of  the  smile  he  sheds. 

Glory,  beaming  from  on  higli. 
Charms  devotion's  lifted  eye; 
Bliss,  to  which  sluggaids  ne'er  were  bom. 
Waits  the  attendant  of  the  mom. 


The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  in  the  mind  j 
and  he  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  any  thing  but  his 
own  disposition,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless  efforts, 
and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  purposes  to  remove. 
— Johnson. 


When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  that  they 
shall  die  like  beasts,  they  will  soon  be  brought  to  live 
like  beasts  also. — South. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 

We  know  a  doc,  still  alive,  that  was  brought  up  from 
a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows ;  with  them  it  goes 
a-field,  and  with  them  it  returns  to  the  yard.  The 
dogs  of  the  house  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being 
used  to  her ;  but  if  strange  dogs  come  by,,  a  chase 
ensues,  while  the  master  smiles  to  see  his  favourite 
securely  leading  her  pursuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or 
stile,  till  she  returns  to  the  cows,  who,  with  fierce 
lowings  and  menacing  horns,  drive  the  assailants 
quite  out  of  the  pasture.  Even  great  disparity  of 
kind  and  size  does  not  always  prevent  social  advances 
and  mutual  fellowship.  For  a  very  intelligent  and 
observant  person  had  assured  me,  that  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  keeping  but  one  horse,  he  happened 
also  on  a  time  to  have  but  one  solitary  hen.  These 
two  incongruous  animals  spent  much  of  their  time 
together  in  a  lonely  orchard,  where  they  saw  no  crea- 
ture but  each  other.  By  degrees  an  apparent  regard 
began  to  take  place  between  these  two  sequestered 
inSviduals.  The  fowl  would  approach  t&e  quadru- 
ped with  notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  herself  gently 
against  his  legs,  while  the  horse  would  look  down 
with  satisfiaction,  and  move  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection,  lest  he  should  trample  on  his 
diminutive  companion. 

THE  EVENING  PROCEEDINGS  OF  ROOKS,  &C. 

The  evening  proceedings  and  manoeuvres  of  the  rooks 
are  curious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Just  before 
dusk  they  return  in  long  strings  from  the  foraging 
of  the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thousands  over  Sel- 
bome-down,  where  they  wheel  round  in  the  air,  and 
sport  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the  while  ex- 
erting their  voices  and  making  a  loud  cawing,  which, 
being  blended  and  softened  by  the  distance  that  we 
at  the  village  are  below  them,  makes  a  confused  noise 
or  chiding,  or  rather  a  pleasing  murmur,  very  engag- 
ing to  the  imagination,  and  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  hollow  echoing  woods,  .or  the 
rushing  of  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the  trembling  of  the 
tide  on  a  pebbly  shore.  When  this  ceremony  is  over, 
with  the  last  gleam  of  day  they  retire  for  the  night  to 
the  deep  beechen  woods  of  Tisted  and  Ropley.  We 
remember  a  little  girl,  who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed, 
tised  to  remark  on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  physico-theblogy,  that  the  rooks  were  sajring 
their  prayers ;  and  yet  this  child  was  much  too  young 
to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptiu-es  have  said  of  the  Deity, 
that  "  he  feedeth  the  ravens  who  call  upon  him.*' — 
White's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selbome. 


MUNGO  PARK  IN  THE  DESERT. 

MuNGO  Park,  during  his  travels  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  stripped  and  plundered  by  banditti,  on 
leaving  a  village  called  Kooma.  When  the  robbers 
had  left  him,  aLmost  naked  and  destitute,  he  tells  us, 
"  I  sat  for  some  time  looking  aroimd  me  with  amaze- 
ment and  terror.  Whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing 
appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the 
rainy  season,  naked  and  alone ;  surrounded  by  savage 
animals,  and  men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement  All 
these  circumstances  crowded  at  once  upon  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  I  confess  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail 
me.  I  considered  my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had 
no  alternative,  but  to  lie  down  and  perish.  The  in- 
fluence of  religion,  however,  aided  and  supported  me. 
I  reflected  that  no  human  prudence  or  foresight  could 
possibly  have  averted  my  present  sufferings.  I  was 
indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,   yet  I  was  still 


under  the  protecting  eye  of  that  Providence,  who  has 
condescended  to  call  himself  the  stranger's  friend*. 

At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflexions  were,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss,  in  flower,  irre- 
sistibly caught  my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  shew  from 
what  trifling  circumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes 
derive  consolation ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was 
not  lai^r  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  deUcate  conformation  of  the 
roots,  leaves,  &c.,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being 
(thought  I)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to 
perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing 
which  appears  of  so  small  importance,  look  with  un- 
concern upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures 
formed  after  his  own  image?  Surely  not!  Reflexions 
like  these  could  not  allow  me  to  despair :  I  started 
up,  and  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  tra- 
velled forwards,  assured  that  relief  was  at  hand  5  and 
I  was  not  disappointed-T-in  a  short  time  I  came  to  a 
small  village.'* 

THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

Hail  to  the  day,  which  He,  who  made  the  heaven, 

Earth,  and  their  armies,  sanctified  and  blest. 

Perpetual  memory  of  the  Maker's  rest! 
Hail  to  the  day,  when  He,  by  whom  was  given 
New  life  to  man,  the  tomb  asander  rii^en, 

Arose !    That  day  his  Church  hath  still  confest. 

At  once  Creation's  and  Redemption's  feast. 
Sign  of  a  world  call'd  forth,  a  world  forgiven. 
Welcome  that  day,  the  day  of  holy  peace, 

The  Lord's  own  day !  to  man's  Creator  owed. 
And  man's  Redeemer ;  for  the  soul's  increase 

In  sanctity,  and  sweet  repose  bestowed ; 
Type  of  the  rest  when  sin  and  care  shall  Cease, 

The  rest  remaining  for  the  lov'd  of  God !  D.  C. 


An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest 
prayer,  or  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over,  a 
single  passion  or  "  subtle  bosom  sin,**  will  teach  us 
more  of  thought,  will  more  effectually  awaken  the 
faculty y  and  form  the  hahit,  of  reflection,  than  a  year's 
study  in  the  schools  without  them. 

A  reflecting  mind  is  net  a  flower  that  grows 
wild,  or  comes  up  of  its  own  accord.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  indeed  greater  than  many,  who  mistake 
quick  recc^ection  for  thou^t,  are  disposed  to  admit ; 
but  how  niuch  less  than  it  would  be,  had  we  not  been 
bom  and  bred  in  a  Christian  and  Protestant  land, 
very  few  of  iis  are  sufiiciently  aware.  Truly  may  we, 
and  thankfully  ought  we  to,  exclaim  with  tiie  psalm- 
ist :  "  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light  -y  it 
giveth  imderstanding  even  to  the  simple.**^ — Cole- 
ridge's Aids  to  Reflection. 


It  is  a  secret  known  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man"^  con- 
versation, the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or 
that  you  should  hear  him. — ^Addison. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  POLAR  BEOIONS. 


Though  die  great  geogr^hicalqnestioQ,  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  pssaage  to  India,  has  tutherto  baffled 
every  attempt  at  its  discovery,  yet  the  enterprises  to 
which  it  has  given  birth  have  not  been  undertaken  in 
vain.  The  recent  expeditions,  undertaken  by  order  of 
the  govemment  of  this  conntry,  have  been  attended 
with  very  important  benefits.  They  have  thrown 
great  light  on  the  geography  of  the  Northern  regions ; 
and  DO  great  enlargement  of  the  boonds  of  science 
has  ever  taken  place  without  being  productive  of 
substantial  advantages  to  mankind.  Our  whale  fish- 
eries have  already  profited  by  our  extended  knowledge 
of  the  Arctic  seas ; — Captain  Parry's  plans  for 
securing  the  health  Bnd  comforts  of  his  ship's  com- 
panies will  afford  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  every 
succeeding  commander  who  shall  be  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring remote  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  the  volnmeB 
Vol.  I. 


in  which  he  and  others  1iave  embodied  tlte  remits  of 
their  labours,  are  among  the  most  delightful  and  va- 
luable contributions  which  in  our  times  have  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  England, 

Among  these,  none  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place : 
than  Captain  Franklin's  Narrative  of  his  land  joumcy< 
to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  This  expedittOQ  took 
place  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  voyage  of  Captain 
Parry ;  and  it  was  fitted  out  by  government  in  order 
that  it  might  co-operate  with  that  navigator  in  ex- 
ploring the  northern  coast  of  America.  Captain 
Franklin,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Heasrs. 
Back  and  Hood,  two  officers  of  the  navy,  left  Eng' 
land  in  1619;  and,  after  arriving  at  Ytak  Factory, 
a  station  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  set 
out  on  a  land  Journey  thnn^  the  deserts  and  firosea 
lakes  of  the  northern  continent,  which  they  doased 
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in  a  westerly  direction  till  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Cqpper  Mine  river,  on  the  western  coast  They 
then  emharked  in  two  canoes,  and  made  their  way 
eastward,  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent 
for  nearly  600  miles,  till  they  fonnd  it  impossible  to 
proceed  further  5  and,  their  canoes  being  destroyed, 
they  returned  by  land  to  the  Copper  Mine  river,  from 
whence  they  made  their  way  home  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  Captain  Parry,  meanwhile,  having 
entered  Baffin's  Bay,  sailed  westward  along  the  nor* 
them  coast  till  his  progress  was  stopped  at  Melville 
Island,  a  point  at  no  great  distance  from  that  which 
Franklin  reached  from  the  opposite  direction.  But, 
though  Parry  afterwards  made  attempts^  the  barrier 
between  these  two  points  remains  impassable.  The 
last  attempt  is  that  of  Captain  Ross,  whose  long  ab- 
sence gives  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for 
his  safety. 

Captain  Franklin's  woric  is  not  surpassed  (if  indeed, 
it  is  equalled)  by  any  book  of  voyages  or  travels 
whatever.  The  hardships  and  dangers  which  he  and 
his  companions  underwent  excite  the  deepest  interest; 
while  the  energy  with  which  they  surmoimted  every 
obstacle,  and  the  imdaunted  courage  with  which  they 
braved  every  danger,  raise  the  warmest  admiration* 
A  great  lesson  of  virtue  is  also  contained  in  the  pa- 
tience, and  pious  resignation,  with  which  they  bore 
the  most  frightful  calamities.  The  habitual  influence 
of  religion,  and  its  effects  on  the  mind,  are  exhibited 
with  a  beautiful  simplicity.  We  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  transcribing  the  foUowing  passage,  bom 
Dr.  Richardson's  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  the 
feelings  of  his  smaU  party,  in  the  most  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances that  can  be  coooeived  :•-* 

''Through  the  extreme  kindness  and  forethought 
of  a  lady,  tiie  party,  previous  to  leaving  London,  had 
been  fdrnished  with  a  small  collection  of  religious 
books,  of  which  we  still  retained  two  or  three  m  the 
most  portable  ^  and  they  proved  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  us.  We  read  portions  of  them  to  each  other  as 
we  lay  in  bed,  in  addition  to  the  morning  and  evening 
service,  and  found  that  they  inspired  us  on  each  pe- 
rusal with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  omniptesence  of 
a  beneficent  God,  that  our  situation^  even  in  these 
wilds,  appeared  no  longer  destitute!  and  we  con- 
versed, not  only  with  calmness,  but  with  cheerfulness^ 
detailing  with  unrestrained  eonfldence  the  past  events 
of  our  lives,  and  dwelling  with  hope  on  our  future 
prospects."  During  the  whole  of  their  perils,  they 
were  animated  by  tne  same  spirit  $  and^heir  example 
strikingly  illustrates  the  observation,  that  the  most 
heroic  courage  is  that  which  is  founded  on  true  piety. 

The  Arctic  regions  aboimd  in  grand  and  suolime 
scenery.  Few  objects  in  nature  can  be  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  Falls  of  Wilberforce,  in  the  Hood 
River ;  of  which  we  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  engraving 
from  Captaik  Back's  spirited  drawing.  They  are 
ihxm  described  by  Captain  Fraoiklin, 

''We  pursued  our  voyage  1:^  the  river,  but  the 
skoals  and  rapids  in  this  put  were  so  frequent,  that 
we  walked  along  the  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the 
crews  laboured  hard  in  carrjring  the  canoes  thus 
lif^tened  over  the  shoals  or  drawling  them  up  the 
rapids,  yet  our  journey  in  a  direct  line  was  only  about 
seven  miles.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  at  the 
lowier  end  of  a  narrow  chasm  or  rent  in  the  rocks, 
through  which  the  river  flows  for  upwards  of  a  mile. 
The  walls  of  this  chasm  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet  high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  only 
a  few  yards  apart.  The  river  throws  itself  into  it 
over  a  rock,  farming  two  magnificent  and  picturesque 
fkUs  dose  to  each  other.  The  upper  fall  is  about 
sixty  feet   high,  and  the  lower  one    at  least  one  | 


hundred,  but  nerbaps  considerably  more,  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  fell  prevented 
us  fix>m  seeing  its  bottom,  and  we  could  merely  discern 
the  top  of  the  spray  far  beneath  our  feet.  The  lower 
fall  is  divided  into  two,  by  an  insulated  column  of 
rock  which  rises  about  forty  feet  above  it.  The  whole 
descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  probably  exceeds  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  rock  is  very  fine  sand- 
stone. It  has  a  smooth  surface  and  a  light  red  colour. 
I  have  named  these  magnificent  cascades  '  Wilberforce 
Falls,'  as  a  tribute  of  my  respect  to  that  distinguished 
philanthropist  and  christian.  Messrs.  Back  and  Hood 
took  beauttfal  sketches  of  this  majestic  scene, 
which  are  combined  in  the  annexed  plate.*' 


ON  THE  DUnSS  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF 

SOCIETY. 

No.  m.— Abusbs  ov  Bbmsfit  Socixtiks. 

Bbnbfit  Societies  confer  power  up<m  their  members, 
and  as  any  abuse  of  power  is  an  evil,  the  society  may 
prove  to  the  members  an  ii\jury  instead  of  an  advan- 
tage. Let  us  see  how  ^his  evil  may  arise ;  because 
that  will  be  the  most  certain  way  of  arriving  at  the 
means  of  prevention, 

A  Benefit  Society  being  a  mutual  association  for 
raising  money  to  be  snpli^  to  certain  purposes,  which 
purposes  are  commonly  very  praise-worthy,  there  are 
only  the  following  ways  in  which  it  can,  generally 
speaking,  be  injurious  to  the  members. 

First,  the  Society  may  hold  its  meetings  in  an  im- 
proper place. 

Secondly,  it  may  admit  improper  members ;  or  may 
be  in  the  hands,  or  under  the  control,  of  improper 
managers, 

Thbdly,  the  funds  mav  be  insecure,  improperly  ap- 
plied, or  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
to  induce  members  to  join  the  Society. 

Fourthly,  the  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  con- 
verted to  other  and  mischievous  purposes. 

I,  As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  Attendance  there 
should  consume  as  little  time  as  possible ;  it  should  hold 
out  no  encouragement  to  spend  money ;  and  should 
have  no  enticements  to  dissipation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  admit  of  that  freedom  of  meeting,  and  free 
and  fHendly  intercourse,  promote  sociality  and  im- 
provement, and  dispose  men  to  help  each  other  as 
well  with  deeds  as  with  counsel  It  is  quite  clear 
that  an  alehouse  is  about  the  worst  place  at  which 
such  a  society  can  bold  its  meetings,  although,  in 
cities  and  great  towns,  it  is  usual  to  meet  at  such 
houses.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  suspicious  in 
the  connexion  with  the  landlord,  there  are  objections 
enough  to  the  place  itself.  To  the  young,  who  are 
not  encumbered  with  families,  the  ale-house  is  a  place 
of  peculiar  danger,  and  there  should  be  no  motive 
to  justify  their  going  there.  Their  experience  Is  leas, 
their  passions  warmer,  and  they  have  not  the  same 
home  feelings  to  draw  them  away  as  married  men 
have.  But  young  men  are  the  best  members  of 
Benefit  Societies,  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken 
that  bad  habits  are  not  given  them  in  return  for  their 
contributions. 

But  the  society  is  often  a  scheme  of  the  landlord's!, 
got  up,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  'Benefit,'  but  of  the 
custom  which  the  meetings  bring  to  the  house;  and 
in  these  cases,  whatever  it  may  be  in  name,  it  is  in 
reality  a  nuisance. 

In  towns  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  evil  of  the  public-bouse  meetings,  from  the  want 
of  other  places ;  but  the  hiring  of  an  apartment  in  a 
private  house,  though  seemingly  more  costiy,  would 
be  cheaper  in  reality.    At  sudi  a  place,  refr^hmenta 
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could  be  had  att  easily  as  at  a  public-house^  and  for 
less  tnoney^  while  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  sit 
bejond  that  rational  enjo3rment  of  each  other's  soci« 
ety  which  is  praisewortjiy  rather  than  blameable. 
Dissipation  is  a  very  degrading  and  destructive  vice; 
but  cold-hearted  selfishness  is  not  the  contrary  virtue  j 
it  is  the  opposite  vice. 

II.  As  to  improper  members  and  managers.  There 
m  two  kinds  of  the  former — those  who  enter  the 
society  merely  for  the  personal  benefit  that  they 
espect  to  derive  from  it^  and  those  who  are  unruly  in 
their  conduct  In  as  fiur  as  the  age  and  bodily  state 
of  the  parties  are  concerned^  the  niles  of  the  society 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  meet  the  case  *,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to 
chaxBcter.  Age  is  no  obj^tion^  for  the  payment 
and  the  allowance  may  be  equally  settied  for  any 
age  3  though  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  younger  the  member  enters,  the  better,  both 
for  the  society  and  for  himself.  The  proper  feeling 
at  the  time  of  entry,  is  that  the  member  is  doing  so 
for  the  benefit  of  otiiers ;  and  the  feeling  to  be  kept 
up  while  he  is  in  health  is,  that  he  is  a  steward  for  the 
needy  and  the  diseased  ^  and  that  if  he  comes  upon 
the  ^ind  through  idleness  or  misconduct,  he  falls  into 
the  lowest  of  all  conditions — that  of  'a  beggar  of  beg- 
gars.* If  that  be  made  the  general  feeling  of  the  so- 
ciety, there  is  htUe  danger  of  greedy  and  lazy  mem- 
bers ',  and  calm  neglect  is  by  far  the  best  means  of 
curing  the  turbulent. 

hnptoper  managers  are  more  dangerous,  as  they 
have  more  power.  It  is  generally  unwise  to  have  a 
lawyer  as  secretary:  it  is  never  necessary;  and  as  the 
society  cannot,  witiiout  paying  more  than  it  can  aSbrd, 
have  a  lawyer  of  character,  it  is  better  not  to  have 
one  at  all ;  for  after  the  rules  of  the  society  have  been 
approved  by  the  proper  officer,  there  is  no  law  wanted. 
There  are  some  lawyers  who  promote  such  societies 
for  the  sake  of  their  fees  as  secretaries  i  and  others, 
who  do  the  common  duty  gratis,  but  contrive  to  pay 
themselves,  by  encouraging  law-suits  about  trifles. 
These  shotdd  be  avoided.  It  is  a  good  rule  never  to 
employ  a  man  in  the  profession  by  which  he  lives, 
without  paying  him  for  his  services. 

Managers  who  are  fond  of  spouting  in  public  are 
generally  bad  managers.  Where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  speech,  there  is  usually  as  great  a  li^,  both 
of  reflection  and  of  action.  Such  parties  convert  the 
society  into  an  engine  of  their  own  false  glory,  and 
scheme  for  dinners  and  other  assemblings,  at  which 
that  ^ory  may  be  shown  off. 

III.  The  misapplication  of  the  funds  by  the  mana- 
gers may  be  guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
society  and  the  enactments  of  the  law.  'Die  sufficiency 
of  the  funds,  Ujfless  in  very  ordinary  cases,  may  be 
calculated  from  tiie  common  probabiHtics  of  lifb  and 
health,  and  from  what  may  arise  out  of  the  bushiess 
of  the  members. 

rV.  The  society  may  be  turned  to  improper  purposes. 
Every  purpose,  however  praiseworthy  it  may  be  in  it- 
self, is  improper,  if  it  be  different  from  those  expressly 
stated  in  the  rules  j  because,  if  necessary  and  con- 
sistent, it  should  be  brought  in  by  the  lawful  means. 
But  there  are  supposable  cases,  where  the  fVmds  may 
be  applied  to  purposes  absolutely  bad — and  yet  the 
letter  of  the  law  not  be  absolutely  broken. 

Tendencies  of  that  kind  may  arise  upon  different 
occasions, — those  which  more  Immediately  strike  us, 
are,  the  party  feeling  among  a  society,  who  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  same  rank  and  business  |  and 
floating  opinions  during  times  of  public  excitement. 

To  guard  against  the  first  of  these,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  different  ranks,  professions. 


and  trades,  in  a  well  regulated  society,  should  be  like 
the  colours  into  which  the  rain-drop  separates  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  when  'the  bow  of  heaven  is  set  in 
the  doud.'  The  middle  of  the  tints  should  be  clear 
and  bright,  but  they  should  so  blend  with  each  other* 
that  no  observation  can  say  where  the  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends;  and  the  whole  should  be  so  tempered 
as  to  form,  by  their  union,  that  pure  white  light  which 
is  the  true  glory  of  nature.  It  is  the  perfect  union 
of  all  those  variously  tinted  rays  which  produces  that 
light  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  natu* 
ral  objects  in  their  true  colours;  and  it  is  even  so  with 
the  varied  classes  of  which  a  nation  is  composed. 

Every  man  must  feel  for  himsdf,  and  for  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs ;  and,  within  due  limits,  nothing 
can  be  more  proper  and  praiseworthy;  but  it  is  ncS 
merely  by  his  love  of  himself,  nor  even  by  his  attach* 
ment  to  his  class  or  his  craft,  that  the  value  of  a  man 
must  be  tried.  The  real  standard  of  social  man  is 
his  feeling  toward  the  whole  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  and  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  civilization— for 
the  means  of  supporting  himself. 

The  very  objectof  a  j^nefit  Society  is  to  ensure  the 
independence  of  the  members;  but  they  must  not 
mistake  the  kind  of  independence.  It  is  not  inde« 
pendence  of  the  rest  of  society  which  is  the  object,  but 
it  is  independence  of  the  accidents  and  changes  of 
hfe;  and  the  very  fact  that  a  man  is  more  secure 
against  these  by  being  a  member  of  the  Benefit  Soci- 
ety, should  teach  him  that  he  has  a  more  general  se- 
curity in  being  a  member  of  a  civilized  country,  for  it 
is  that  which  enables  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  other. 
Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  that  the  Bene- 
fit Society  does  not,  in  any  way,  degenerate  into  a 
combination;  and  though  by  means  of  it  workmen 
may  mutually  benefit  each  other,  they  must  be  care- 
ful that  they  do  not  make  it  a  means  of  separation 
between  themselves  and  their  employers.  The  con- 
nexion between  workman  and  employer  is  far  more 
important  than  any  that  can  exist  between  one  work- 
man and  another,  because  the  bread  of  the  workman 
depends  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  when  workmen  make 
use  of  any  association  as  a  means  of  combining 
against  their  employers,  they  turn  it  from  its  natund 
and  useful  purpose,  and  make  it  an  engine  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

To  make  the  funds,  or  even  the  meetings  of  a  Be- 
nefit Society  serve  for  puiposes  of  general  excitement, 
is  still  more  unwise ;  as  that  is  making  it  a  combina- 
tion against  society  generally — a  direct  warfare  iq>on 
that  to  which  they  owe  everything  they  possess. 

Such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  Benefit  So- 
cieties may  be  subject;  they  may  be  avoided  by  good 
sense  and  honesty  of  intention,  and  by  the  judicious 
countenance  and  help  of  those  members  who  do  not 
personally  need  the  assistance  of  the  funds.  We  shall, 
on  a  future  occasion,  consider  how  these  may  pro- 
mote the  benevolent  object  of  the  Societies  under  con- 
sideration, so  as  to  make  them  blessings  to  the  ne- 
cessitous, and  bonds  of  union  to  society  generally. 


EPHEMERA,  OR  DAY-FLIES. 

It  is  in  the  small  things  of  nature  that  we  most  strik- 
ingly see  the  wonderral  power  of  nature's  God,  and 
how  superior  in  kind  his  works  are  to  the  most  inge- 
nious works  of  man.  We  estimate  by  weight  and 
measure ;  and  hence  we  associate  strength  with  size, 
and  perfection  with  time  spent  in  labour.  We  can 
produce  nothing  but  by  the  change  of  something  thai 
exists  j  and  we  can  obtain  no  motion,  but  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  a  motion,  or  moving  force,  which  is  still 
greater.    The  man  who  carries  a  hundred  weight,  car- 
ries his  own  hody  at  the  same  time.     The  horse  that 
is  yoked,  and  the  arms  that  bend  and  draw  the  bow, 
are  fatigued  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  swiftness 
given  to  the  coach  or  the  arrow.     Gunpowder  can 
send  a  bullet  unseen  through  the  sky,  or  rend  ihe 
baidest  rock  in  pieces  -,  but  in  ordte  that  it  may  do 
80,  we  must  bum  it  $  and  then,  great  as  is  the  ^ect 
produced  by  the  burning,  to  ccSlect  all  the  parts, 
and  obtain  powder  again,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man.     He  must  wait  ^  nature  w<niks  for  him,  in  the 
formation  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  the  growth  of 
wood  for  charcoal ;  and  nature  makes  all  these  sub- 
stances out  of  the  common  air,  or  of  matters  dissolved 
in  it,  so  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  touch  and  invisible 

to  the  eye. 

The  powers  of  nature  are,  on  the  other  hand,  inde- 
pendent of  both  weight  and  measure.  One  life  pro- 
duces millions  of  lives,  each  of  which  is  as  productive 
as  the  first  one ;  and  they  are  productive  without  end. 
There  are  few  more  striking  instances  of  this  fact,  than 
the  Ephemera,  or  Day-Flka,  which  are,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  ever  sporting  over  rivers,  pools  and  streams, 
so  thick,  that  they,  in  some  instances,  absolutely 
darken  the  sun,  or  make  its  light  fall  red  upon  the 
groimd,  as  during  an  eclipse.  The  cut  represents  the 
female  of  the  coftimon  day-fly,  (ephemera  vulgata,) 

There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  these  insects, 
some  larger  and  some 
smaller,  some  longer- 
lived  and  some  shorter, 
but  as  few  of  them  live 
to  behold  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun,  they  are 
all  called  ephemera,  or 
"  things  of  a  day,'*  their 
name  is  used  to  express 
all  things  that  are  very 

Tkt  Common  DoffFly.  fleeting. 

The  cut  will  shew  the  form  of  the  insect;  and  at 
the  present  time,  (August)  any  one  who  walks  by  the 
water-side  when  the  air  is  still,  especially  towards 
rooming  or  evening,  may  catch  them  by  thousands. 
They  have  four  wings,  of  a  beautiful  transparent  mem- 
brane or  film,  spread  out  upon  a  fine  net- work,  of  a 
substance  very  similar  to  horn.  These  fibres  in  the 
wings  are  called  nerves,  and  the  insects  which  have 
such  wings  are  by  naturalists  called  newroptera,  which 
is  the  Greek  for  '*  nerve-winged  ;**  but  these  are  not 
nerves.  Nerves  are  understood  to  be  organs  of  feel- 
ing or  sensation ;  whereas,  the  fibres  in  the  wings  of 
those  insects,  merely  support  the  membrane,  just  as 
the  arm-firames  of  a  windmill,  or  the  masts  and  yards 
of  a  ship,  support  the  canvas. 

The  eggs  of  the  day-flies  are  all  laid  in  the 
water,  and  hatched  there ;  so  that  they  so  far  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  eggs,  or  race  of  fishes,  that  they 
*^  come  into  active  life"  in  less  heat  than  land  eggs, 
and  do  not  need  any  incubation,  or  sitting,  of- the  mo- 
ther. Each  female  lays  from  700  to  800,  and  she 
does  it  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  speak  the  words. 
The  e^s  are  expelled  in  two  portions,  one  of  each  at 
a  time ;  but  so  fast,  that  tiie  ^gs  seem  two  httie 
knotted  rods  j  but  they  separate  and  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom imdiscovered  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  fish.  The 
female  instantiy  dies,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  labour  of  her  winged  state  of 
existence ;  if,  indeed,  she  is  not  captured  in  the  midst 
of  her  maternal  duty  by  some  darting  fish,  or  skim- 
ming swallow ;  both  of  which  prey  upon  countiess 
thousands  of  the  day-flies.    When  the  fly  lights  to 


deposit  her  eggs,  she  raises  her  wings  over  her  back, 
till  they  are  nearly  toifbhing ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  elevates  the  hinder  part  of  her  body,  and  erects 
the  three  seta,  or  bristles,  in  which  it  terminates.  The 
wings  and  these  bristies  support  her.so  that  she  hardy 
touches  the  water,  and  so  nses  and  falls  with  the 
ripple. 

The  moment  that  the  females  are  in  a  condition  to 
lay  their  eggs,  they  hasten  to  the  waters,  so  that  they 
aie  not  so  <^ten  seen  as  the  males,  whose  only  occu- 
pation is  to  sport  in  the  air,  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
the  cradle  of  their  future  offspring.  Of  these  the  little 
day-fly,  which  is  bom  after  dawn,  produces  her  eight 
hundred,  and  is  dead  and  gone,  before  the  first  gleun 
of  the  sun  Inreaks  over  the  eastern  hill ! 

The  following  cut  shows  the  natural  position  of  the 
female  fly  on  the  water,  and  also  the  artificial  fly  made 
in  imitation  of  it,  for  catching  trout.  That  fly  is  most 
successful  when  it  just  touches  the  water,  and  when 
the  line  does  not  touch  the  water  at  all.  The  hook 
keeps  it  in  the  proper  position,  and,  being  under  the 
fly,  is  not  seen  by  the  fish. 


How  long  the  eggs  remain  in  the  water  before  they 

are  hatched,  is  not  known;  but  possibly  it  varies 

with  the  season  and  the  weather.  The  larva  or  young, 

in  their  first  state,  not  only  burrow,  or  make  hdes  in 

the  mud,  but  live  on  it ;  they  are  consequentiy  not 

so  numerous  in  sand  and  gravel  as  in  plaoes  that  are 

fyit  and  ooflcy.    They  are  of  the  following  fomi:— 

>,^  V  In  summer  the  ponds,  brooks,  and 

^^J  ^      ditches,  are  full  of  these  larvae,  and 

'Tif  K^?^^^.''     so  are  water  tanks,  cisterns,  and 

yJl/y  butts,  if  they  are  not  kept  dean. 

'  They  (with  the  larvs  of  other  spe- 

Lmrvm  iff  tke  Dap-Jif,      ^{gg  ^^j.^  among  the  chief  summer 

impurities  in  the  water  at  London  and  other  jilaces. 
If  the  water  is  not  settled,  they  may  come  from  the 
river ;  but  the  mud  and  sediment  will  enable  them 
to  breed  in  vessels,  and  the  parent  flies  are  every 
where.  In  themselves  they  are  not  unwholesome, 
— and,  as  they  are  alive,  they  cannot  render  the 
water  putrid.  The  mud  that  breeds  them,  is  putrid, 
however,  as  it  contains  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  and  thus,  though  the  young  flies  are  not  in 
themselves  unwholesome,  they  are  accompanied  by 
substances  that  are  so. 

The  larvs  remain  in  the  mud  two  or  three  years ; 
but  in  that  they  probably  vary.  The  banks  of  rivers, 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  are  so  full  of  them, 
that  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  they  actually  con- 
tain more  living  matter  than  dead.  They  are  iedl, 
however,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  breathe  water,  like  fishes,  by  means  of  littie  gills 
on  their  sides.  At  length  they  attain  their  full  size, 
and  change  into  nympha,  which  are  not  unlike  the  lar- 
vae, only  they  have  wings  folded  up  under  their  coats,' 
of  which  they  stiU  have  two,  and  must  get  out  of 
both  before  they  appear  as  flies. 

The  time  that  they  remain  nymphs  is  uncertain, 
and  must  vary,  as  the  weather  is  one  element  in  bring- 
ing about  their  last  change.  When  that  is  to  take 
place,  they  come  out  of  the  water,  in  vast  numbers, 
and  leave  their  old  coats  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the 
water  like  a  scum.  After  a  littie  while  they  cast  their 
inner  coat;  their  wings  stretch  and  b^ome  firm,  and 
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they  m6imt  into  the  air,  to  spoid  the  hour,  or  the 
day,  wbidi  is  to  them  the  whole  period  of  air-breath- 
ing life. 

That  period  ia  short ;  but  that  is  necesaaiy  :  for,  in 
some  places,  if  they  were  to  live  long,  thoe  would 
absolutely  not  be  room  for  them.  They  eat  nothing, 
and  so  destooy  nnttiing ;  but  there  are  places  in  France 
and  Germany  where,  if  they  lived  but  for  a  month  on 
the  wing,  they  would  build  up  the  air  solid  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  As  it  is,  they  sometimes  fall  on  the 
grotmd  near  the  rivers  in  showers  like  snow,  and  the 
people  collect  them  in  heaps  as  manure  to  the  fields. 
Alt(^;ether,  they  are  curious  and  interesting  little  crea- 
t)u«s;  and  those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  them, 
will  find  a  collection  of  the  best  accounts  in  the 
thirty-second  part  of  Cdvikr's  Animal  Kingdom,  by 
GairnTHa. 


Khowledcs,  when  witdom  'a  Im  weak  tu  guide  her, 
Is  like  a  head-itrong  bone,  that  throws  the  tider. 


NATURAL  MAGIC* 
These  letters,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  form 
the  newly  published  nnmber  of  the  Family  Library, 
contain  a  comprehensive  and  highly  interesting  ac- 
coimt  of  the  circumstances,  in  nature  and  art,  which 
are  calculated  to  raise  impressions  of  supernatural 
i^Qcy.  Accustomed  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  chiefly  ^m  our  faculties  of  sight  and 
hearing,  we  are  little  awaie  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  faculties  deceive  as.  Ihe  eye  pvea  to  objects 
forms  and  colomv  different  from  those  they  usually 
wear ;  and  the  cheats  of  the  fancy  are  so  vivid  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  Uie  real  views  of 
sight.  We  ore,  too,  constantly  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  the  imagination  into  the  belief  that  we  hear  soimds 
which  eith^  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature  from  what  we  suppose  them  to  be. 
Haman  ingenuity  has  availed  itself  of  these  illusions, 
and  lightened  their  effect  by  a  thousand  conbiv- 
onces,  which,  though  used  in  former  times  to  work 
on  the  supmtitioua  belief  of  the  world,  now  con- 
tribute only  to  the  harmless  amusement  of  a  more 
enlightened  ^e.  Dr.  Johnson  has  often  beea  igno- 
rantly  sneered  at,  for  his  tendency  to  a  belief  in  ap- 
paritions }  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  with- 
ont  being  convinced  that  that  great  man  reasoned  as 
soundly  on  this  ae  on  other  subjects.  Me  maintuned 
that  there  were  cases  of  apparitions,  which  were 
proved,  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  evidence. 
This  c^inioa  is  folly  confirmed  by  Dr.  Brewster ; 
who,  however,  explains  away,  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, unknown  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  many  cases 
of  the  supposed  qtpearances  of  ghosts  which  were 
well  authenticated  at  the  time.  His  belief  therefore, 
under  the  circmnstances,  was  in  truth  more  philoso- 
phical than  the  general  unbdief  of  other  men  in  bis 
day. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  work  is,  the 
clear  descriptions  it  contains  of  many  mechanical 
contrivances  for  deceiving  the  senses,  and  for  imitating 
the  actions  of  living  beings. 

Of  these,  the  celebrated  exhibition  of  the  Itmittblt 
Girl  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  "  As  the  me- 
chanism employed,"  says  Dr.  Brewster,  "was  .ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  is  well  fitted  tu  convey  an  idea 
of  this  class  of  deceptions ;"  we  shall  give  a  de^ailed 
description  of  it. 

*  Letter!  mi  Nktanl  Ua(ic  niitttiei  lo  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bj 
Sir  Dand  BrAnter.     Fam^  lAnxry,  Vol.  XXXIV.    Londan! 


"  The  muhinerf ,  u  coiutmcted  by  H.  Chades,  is  shown 
1  Fig.  1  in  penpectire,  and  a  plan  of  it  in  Fig.  2.  The 
*"  four  upright  potts  A,  A,  A, 

A,  are  united  at  top  bj  a 
cross  rail,  B,  B,  and  by 
two  similar  rail*  at  bot- 
tom.   Four  bent  wirei,  m, 


tenninaled  at  c.  A  hol- 
low ball,  M,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  was  luspend- 
n  ed  from  these  wires  by 
four  ilender  ribands,  b,  b, 
b,  b,  and  iato  tha  cojiper 
ball  were  fixed  the  exlie- 
mities  of  four  trumpets, 
T,  T,  T,  T,  niih  their  months  outwards. 

"  The  apparalus  now  described  was  all  that  was  visible  to 
the  spectator;  and  though  fixed  iu  one  spot,  ^et  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  pieee  of  separate  machinery,  which  might 

rbave  occupied  an;  olher  part 
of  the  room.  When  one  of  the 
Sectatois  was  reqaested  by 
e  exhibitor  to  propose  some 
I  question,  he  did  it  by  speakiuE 
I .  into  one  of  the  trumpets  at  T. 


trumpets,  and  the  sound  issued 
with  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
1  beard  by  an  ear  applied  to  anv 
■  of  themi  and  jet  it  was  so  weak 
that  it  appeared  to  come  frum 
a  perton  of  very  diminuIiTS  size.  Hence  ihe  sound  was  sup- 
posed to  come  from  an  invisible  girl,  though  the  real  speaker 
was  a  full-grown  woman.  The  invisible  lady  conveised  in 
different  limguages,  sang  beautifully,  and  made  the  most 
livelyand  appropriate  remarks  on  the  pereons  in  the  room. 

"  The  ball  M  and  its  trumpets  communicated  with  nothing 
through  which  sound  could  be  conveyed.  The  spectator 
satisfied  himself  by  examination  that  the  ribands  b,b,  were 
teal  ribands,  which  concealed  nothing,  and  ubich  could 
convcj  no  sonndj  and  as  he  never  conceived  that  the  ordi- 
nary piece  of  framework  A  B,  could  be  of  any  other  use  than 
its  apparest  one  of  supporting  the  sphere  H,  and  defending 
it  from  Ihe  spectators,  ne  was  led  in  utter  amazement  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Ihe  sound,  and  bis  surprise  was  increased 
by  the  difierence  between  the  sounds  which  were  uttered 
and  those  of  ordinary  speech. 

"  Though  the  spectators  were  thus  decrived  by  their  own 
reasoning,  yet  the  process  of  deception  was  a  very  simple  one. 
Id  two  of  the  horizontal  railings,  A,  A,  Fig.  3,  opposite  the 
trumpet  mouths  T,  there  mas  an  opening  coramunicalin* 
with  a  pipe  or  tube  which  went  to  the  upright  post  D,  and 
descending  it,  as  shown  at  T  A  A,  Fig.  3,  went  beneath  the 
floor  //  ^  the  direction  p,  p,  and  entered  the  apartment  N, 
where  the  invisible  lady  sat.  On  the  side  of  the  partition 
about  A,  there  was  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  lady  saw 
what  was  going  on  in  the  exhibition  room,  and  communica- 
tions were  no  doubt  made  to  her  by  ugnals  from  the  person 
who  attended  the  machine.  When  one  of  the  spectators 
asked  a  question  bv  speaking  into  one  of  the  trumpets  T,  the 
•onnd  wia  reflected  from  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  back  lo 
the  opening  at  A,  iu  the  horizontal  rail.  Fig.  3,  and  was 


Fig.i. 

distinctly  conveyed  along  the  closed  tube  into  the  apartment 
N.  In  like  manner  the  answer  isiued  froqi  the  aperture  A, 
and  Imng  reflected  back  to  the  ear  of  the  spectator  by  the 
trumpet,  he  heard  the  sounds  with  that  change  of  characler 
which  they  receive  when  transmitted  throa^  a  tobe,  and 
then  leflMted  to  the  ear. 
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**  The  soiprise  of  Uie  auditors  was  greatly  increased  bj  the 
piioamstaiioe,  that  an  answer  was  returned  to  questions  put 
in  a  whisper,  and  also  by  the  conyiction  that  nobody  but  a 
Jterson  in  the  middle  of  the  audience  could  obsenre  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  to  which  the  invisible  figure  frequently  adverted. 

Thia  ingenious  contrivance  snggesta  to  Dr.  Brewster 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  deceits  of 
the  senee  ^f  hearing* 

**  Although  the  performatiees  of  ipeaking  headt  were  gene- 
rally effected  by  the  methods  now  described,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  ventriloquist  sometimes  presided  at 
the  exhibition,  and  deceived  the  audience  by  his  extraordi- 
nary powers.  There  is  no  kind  of  deception  more  Irfe- 
sbtible  hk  its  effects  than  that  which  artees  fromtbe  uncer- 
tainty with  which  we  judge  of  the  direction  and  distance 
of  sounds.  Every  person  must  have  noticed  how  a  sound 
in  their  own  ears  is  often  mistaken  for  some  loud  noise  mode- 
rated by  the  distance  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  come: 
and  the  sportsman  must  have  frequently  been  surprised  at 
the  existence  of  musical  sounds  humming  distantly  in  the 
wide  heath,  when  it  was  only  the  wind  sounding  in  the 
barrel  of  his  gun.  The  great  proportion  of  apparitions  that 
haunt  old^  castles  and  apartments  associated  with  death, 
exist  only  in  the  sounds  wnich  accompany  them.  The  ima- 
gination even  of  the  boldest  inmate  of  a  place  hallowed  by 
superstition,  will  transfer  some  trifling  sound  near  Us  own 
person  to  a  direction  and  to  a  distance  very  different  fWmi 
the  truth;  and  the  sound  which  otherwise  might  have 
nothing  peculiar,  will  derive  another  character  firom  its 
new  sitoation.  Spuming  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  origin, 
he  determines  to  unmask  the  spectre,  and  grapple  with  it  in 
its  den.  All  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  found  to  be  asleep 
— even  the  beasts  are  in  their  lair— there  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  ruffle  the  lake  that  reflects  through  the  casement, 
the  waning  crescent  of  the  night;  and  the  massive  walls  in 
whidi  he  is  inclosed,  forbid  the  idea  that  he  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  warping  of  panneling  or  the  bending  of  partitions* 
His  search  is  vain ;  and  he  remains  master  ofhis  own  secret, 
till  he  has  another  opportunity  of  investigation.  The  same 
sound  Mdn  disturlMt  him,  and,  modified  probably  by  his 
oym  position  at  the  time,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  oraie  in 
a  direction  slightiy  different  ^m  the  last.  His  searches  axe 
resumed,  and  he  is  again  disappointed.  If  this  incident 
should  oocur  night  after  night  with  the  same  result;— if  the 
sound  should  appear  to  depend  upon  Itis  own  motions,  or  be 
any  how  associated  with  himself,  with  his  present  feelings,  or 
wiui  his  past  history,  hi^  personal  courage  will  give  way,  a 
superstitious  dread,  at  which  he  himself  perhaps  laughs,  wiU 
seize  his  mind,  and  he  will  rather  believe  that  the  sounds 
have  a  supernatural  origin,  than  that  they  could  continue  to 
issue  from  a  spot  where  he  knows  there  is  no  natural  cause 
for  their  production. 

**  I  have  had  occasion  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  case 
much  stronger  than  that  which  nas  now  been  put  A  gen- 
tleman.  devoid  of  all  superstitious  feeUngs,  and  living  in  a 
house  free  from  any  gloomy  associations,  heard  night  after 
night  in  his  bed-room  a  singular  noise,  unlike  any  ordinary 
sound  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He  had  slept  in  the 
same  room  for  years  without  hearing  it,  and  he  attributed  it 
at  first  to  some  chanffe  of  circumstances  in  the  roof  or  in  the 
walls  of  the  room ;  but  after  the  strictest  examination  no 
oause  could  be  found  for  it.  It  occurred  only  once  in  tiie 
night;  It  was  heard  almost  every  night,  witii  few  interrup- 
tions. It  was  over  in  an  instant,  and  it  never  took  place  tfil 
after  the  gentieman  had  gone  to  bed.  It  was  always  dis- 
tinctly  heard  by  his  companion,  to  whose  time  of  goinir  to 
bed  It  had  no  relation.  It  depended  on  the  gentieman 
^one,  and  it  foUowed  him  into  another  apartment  witii  ano- 
ther bed,  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  tiie  house.  Accustomed  to 
such  investijpations,  he  made  the  most  diUgent  but  fhiitiess 
search  into  its  cause.  The  consideration  that  the  sound  had 
a  special  referent  to  him  alone,  operated  upon  his  imajrina- 
tion,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  tihat  Uie 
mysterious  sound  ^ways  produced  a  superstitious  feeUnir 
at  the  momuit.  lOny  monUis  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  ^e  sound  arose  firmn  tiie  partial  opening  of  the  door  of 
a  wardrobes  which  was  witiiin  a  few  feet  of  &e  gentieman's 
head,  and  wWch  had  been  taken  into  tiie  otiier%p«tment 
^^'''^^i.'"5*^"'S  •^''•W  ?I«a«l  before  hTretired 
f^'u^^  ^  *??  ^^^^  li  litfle  too  tight,  U  gradually 
forced  itsdf  open  witii  a  sort  of  dnll  sounCriem&  Uie 

!^f.?^t^-  .As  the  dww  had  only  started  half  aiTlnch 
out  of  Its  place^  its  change  sever  attsMtdd  iUtiBtiett«  The 

•  ....     ^_ , 


sound,  indeed,  seemed  to  come  in  a  diiefant  dittetiai,  and 
fiom  a  greater  distance.  ' 

*«  When  sounds  so  mysterious  in  their  origin  are  heard  br 
persons  disposed  before-hand  to  a  belief  in  the  marvelloosl 
tiieir  influence  over  tiie  mind  must  be  very  powerful  j^ 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  if  it  is  made  at  all,  ^  be  made  more 
m  tile  hope  of  cmifirming  than  of  removing  tiie  original  im- 
pression, and  the  unfortunate  vietim  of  his  own  I^ms  Witt  alia 
be  the  willing  dape  of  his  own  judgment. 

We  shall^  in  a  subsequent  Niunber^  contiiim  oitf 
extracts  from  this  intovsting  mak. 


CROPS  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  quantity  of  com  raised  per  acre  varies  of  couna 
according  to  the  soil  The  produce  of  wheat  at  some 
spots  amounts  to  6  quarters,  but  in  othon  to  only  U 
quarter  per  acre  ,•  but  2i  quarters  for  wheat,  4  for 
barley,  and  4J  for  oats  may  be  considered  a  fair  aver- 
age.  The  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  good  English 
wheat  is  about  581b8  j  in  bad  seasons  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed  56  or  57,  but  in  good  years  it  sometimes  weighs 
from  60  to  62,  and  in  some  places  641b8.  The  bushel 
yields  431bs.  of  ilour,  for  standard  wheaten  bread  •  or 
461bs.  for  household  bread.  The  culture  of  rye  and 
buck  wheat  in  England  has  of  kte  years  been  much 
diminished.  The  quantity  of  hops  raised  is  very  fluc- 
tuating, but  may  be  computed  at  an  annual  averase  of 
20,000,0001bs.  average  or 


CHOLERA. 

The  wrath  of  God  rides  on  the  rushing  gales. 
The  glutton  quakes,  the  cowering  drunkard  quails  x 
A  deadly  vapour  Itirks  unseMi  hi  air, 
Bv  daj  and  night  the  winds  its  poison  bear, 
Blastmg  the  breath  of  all  the  human  raoe. 
Changing  man's  dwelling  to  a  burial  place. 

Not  all  the  medicines  the  druggists  keep 

Can  shield  us  from  the  grave's  long  dismal  sleep ; 

Not  all  the  sapient  Facmtj  protect 

One  life  one  day ;— ah !  nerer  then  neglect 

To  wateh  and  prav,  and  buckle  for  the  fight. 

For  Auael  oometh  like  a  thief  by  night; 

And  man's  odd  corse  is  crush'd  bmeath  the  sod,— 

His  spirit  in  the  presence  of  its  Ood : 

Ere  he  hath  time  to  breathe  a  ferrcnt  pfay'ri 

He  perishes— the  victim  of  the  air. 

By  the  Author  of  Tm  Natvral  Soh. 

INFANT  EDUCATION 

It  has  been  supposed  that  InfiMit  Skshools  have  a  t^- 
^cy  to  produce  a  too  early  separation  of  children 
mim  tiieir  parents— weakening,  on  the  one  side,  the 
due  sense  of  parental  care,  and  hindering,  on  the 
other,  the  growth  of  natural  affection. 

It  will  be  useful  to  examine  practically  the  weight 
of  this  objection.  For  this  purpose,  let  ns  place  b^re 
ns  the  case  of  a  mother  who  puts  her  child  to  an  In- 
fhnt  Scho<^,  and  see  what  occurs. 

The  mother  has  to  brbff  the  diild  to  the  school, 
neat  and  dean,  by  nfaie  In  Sie  momhig.  There  she 
leaves  it  till  twelve,  when  she  takes  it  home  to  dinner. 
At  two  the  child  is  brought  back  to  the  school,  wher« 
itremains,  in  summer,  till  Ave,  in  winter,  till  four, 
when  it  agahi  i^tums  to  the  mother's  care.  Pto^nts 
who  cannot  conveniently  take  their  children  home  to 
dnmer,  are  permitted  -to  leave  their  food  with  them 
m  the  morning,  and  the  chfldren  axe  aOowed  to  re- 
main in  the  school 

It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  actnal  amotmt 
^separatimi  varies,  according  to  the  respective  cases, 
from  five  to  eight  hours  per  &y. 

Under  what  circumstances  docs  this  stparattoi 
^place?  The  mothor  has  ber  daily  labour  of  uift 
kmd  or  other  to  peiforau    During  those  horn  did  is 
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eld  to  be  relieved  from  the  chai^  of  her  child.  She 
0W8  she  has  left  it  in  a  safe  place  j  she  perceives 
that  the  child  likes  the  school,  because  it  always  goes 
willingly;*  she  sees  an  improvement  in  the  hwits 
and  temper  of  her  child }  she  finds  it  easier  to  ma- 
nage ;  fewer  conflicts  arise  between  them ;  she  parts 
with  it  in  the  morning  with  satisfaction  j  she  sees  it 
come  home  with  pleasure.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this 
to  weaken  the  bonds  of  natural  affection  ? 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  where  Infant  Schools 
are  not  found.    The  mother  has  her  daily  task  to  en- 
counter^ sometimes  at  home,  sometimes  abroad.    The 
child  is  in  her  way ;  she  does  what  she  can  to  amuse 
it ;  but  she  finds  it  a  hard  matter  to  attend  to  her 
work  and  her  child  too :  she  lets  it  run  out  into  the 
alley  or  street  in  which  she  lives  ^  the  child  gets  into 
some  trouble  or  difficulty,  wl^ich  vexes  and  irritates 
the  mother ;  or,  at  best,  it  comes  home  covered  with 
dirt,  and  any  thing  but  the  better  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  passing  its  time.    When  the  mo- 
ther does  not  follow  this  plan,  she  joins  with  a  few 
neighboura  (and  this  particularly  occurs  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  out-door  work)  in  hiring  a  girl, 
who,  for  six*pence  a-week,  takes  charge  of  as  many 
children  as  can  be  crowded  together  into  a  small 
room,  her  duty  being  to  keep  the  door  shut  and  the 
children  out  of  harm.     In  this,  however,  she  is  not 
always  sucoessfuL    An  eminent  medical  practitioner 
stated,  when  infant  schools  were  first  established,  that 
he  would  support  them,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
prevent  the  dreadful  accidents  that  are  continually 
happening  from  fire  to  the  children  of  the  working 

Who  that  duly  considers  the  subject  can  remain 
under  the  impression,  that  such  a  limited  separation 
as  that  which  is  eflfected  by  Infant  Schools  between 
parent  and  child,  can  be  injurious  to  either  one  party 
or  the  other  ?  In  what  condition  of  life  is  it  expected 
that  parents  are  to  spend  every  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
society  of  their  children  ?  AJid  with  respect  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  in  crowded  cities,  how 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it  ?  We  may  regret  that 
the  state  of  things  is  not  otherwise ;  we  may  earnestly 
desire  that  less  of  labour  might  suffice  to  satisfy 
earthly  wants ;  but,  until  that  time  shall  arrive^  our 
business  is  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  to  seek, 
by  every  wise  and  good  mediod,  to  mend  them. 

Aa  objection  has  been  taken  to  some  Infant  Schools, 
sad  with  reason  >— 4hat  the  system  followed  in  them 
is  not  snffieiently  simple.  This  is  a  mistake  which 
ong^t  to  be  avoided.  It  gives  a  fenciful  charaeter  to 
that  whidi  is  in  reality  solid  and  substautifll.  There 
is  room  enong^  for  discipline  and  instrootion  (the 
first  being  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  in 
these  institutions)  without  teaching  trigonometry,  or 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  At  the  largest  school  in 
London,  the  ''City  of  London  Infant  School,'*  in 
Liverpool  Buildings,  nothfaig  is  attempted  that  can 
not  be  niade  intelligible  to  the  capacities  of  the 
childmi. 

•  Id  case*  of  M«ka#M,  ths  ttotkcra  •!•«•  thst  the  children's 
greatest  gntii^f  ftkttt  tlMy  ouinot  stt  to  tiM  school. 

00I.DBN  WORDS. 

live  well,  ftod  die  never ; 
Die  well,  and  lire  erer. 

Georgs  n  having  ordered  his  gardens  at  Kew  and 
Richmond  to  be  opened,  for  the  admission  of  the  pub- 
lic, during  part  of  the  summer,  his  gardener  finding 
it  troublesome  to  him,  complained  to  the  king  that 
the  people  gathered  the  fiowers.  "  What,"  said  the 
menarcn,  "  are  my  people  fond  of  flowers  ?  then  plant 
some  more." 


TO  THE  RAINBOW, 

BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Triampbal  aroh,  that  llll*8t  the  sky, 
When  stoms  prepars  lo  part, 

I  ask  not  nioud  philofophy 
To  teach  me  livbat  thou  art — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given, 
For  happj  spirits  to  uight 

Betwixt  the  eardi  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Thv  fomi  to  please  me  so, 
As  wnen  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  * 

When  Soience  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  reil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
Tp  cold  materia)  laws. 

And  yet,  fkir  bow,  no  &blinff  drsams. 
But  words  of  the  Most  mgh, 

Have  told  why  fint  thv  lobe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluffed  eartk. 
Heaven's  covenant,  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fiuhen  forth 
To  watoh  thy  sacred  sign . 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Hethinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 
The  firstrmade  anthem  rang, 

On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  Mep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Uniaptnr'd  greet  thy  beam ; 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme. 

The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 

When  glittering  in  the  fireshen'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 

As  fresh  in  yon  horicon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  robuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  leU  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


LIKES  IN  PRAISE  OF  A  GOOSE-QUILL, 

BY  BISHOP  ATTERBUay. 


Tbe  wovds  of  tht  wise  man  ^lu  preach  to  a*  all, 
Detpiae  not  tlie  worth  oi  those  thinp  that  ara  imall. 

Taa  quill  of  the  goose  is  a  very  slight  thing. 

Yet  it  feathers  the  arrow  that  flies  nom  the  string : 

Makes  the  bird  it  belongs  to  rise  high  in  iU  flight, 

And  the  jack  it  has  oiled  against  dinner  go  right 

It  brightens  the  floor,  when  turned  to  a  broom, 

And  brushes  down  cobwebs  at  the  top  of  the  leora ; 

its  plumage  by  age  into  figures  is  wrought  | 

Its  toft  as  the  nand  and  as  quick  as  the  thou^^t ; 

It  warms  in  a  muff',  and  cools  in  a  screen, 

It  is  good  to  be  felt,  it  is  y)od  to  be  seen. 

When,  wantonly  waving,  it  makes  a  fine  show 

On  the  crest  of  the  warrior,  or  hal  of  the  bean. 

The  quill  of  the  goose  (I  shall  never  have  dose, 

If  thro'  idl  its  penections  and  nraises  I  run) 

liakes  the  harp^oord  vocal,  wliich  else  would  be  mute. 

And  enlivens  tne  sound,  the  sweet  sound  of  the  flute ; 

Kecords  what  is  written,  in  verse  or  in  prose. 

By  Ramsay,  by  Cambray,  by  Bovle,  orDespreanz. 

Therefore  well  did  the  wise  man  thus  preaoh  lo  us  all, 

<<  Pespise  not  the  worth  of  those  things  thai  aro  small." 
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THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  LOCKE. 

John  Locke  yna  b<»ii  (it  Wrington,  in  Someraet- 
Bhire,  in  a  house  adjoining  the  chorchTud,  of  which 
ve  give  the  following  sketch.      It  is  now  divided 


into  two  tenements,  one  of  which  is  occupied  hj  the 
Bcxton  of  the  parish.     Under  the  same  roof,  although 
in  a  separate  part,  ia  the  Girk'  National  School.     'I^e 
house  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  such  is  the  revc' 
rence  manifeated  for  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
that  it  is  kept  in  as  diligent  repair  as  is  consistent  with 
any  preservation  of  the  sameness  of  the  buildings. 
We  trust  it  will  never  be  removed,  but,  when  tmin- 
hahitable,  permitted  to  follow  the  stream  of  time. 
"  In  thw  own  qaiet  glade  ahonld  sleep 
The  relick*  dear  to  ihoaght. 
And  wild  flower  wreaths  from  side  to  side 
TbeiT  wavinK  tracery  bang,  to  hide 
What  ruthless  time  has  vronghL" 
The  entry  of  Locke's  btq>tiBni  still  remains  in  the 
PariA  Register  of  Wrington.     It  is  as  follows : 
Anno  Dai  1637, 
Julie  16.  Johii  the  sonne  ef  Jeremj  Locke  It  EUubetli 

He  died  in  the  year  1704,  aged  73. 

Locke  was  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  what  Newton 
was  to  the  philosophy  of  matter.  His  opinions  at  the 
time  were  mistaken,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  Christianity.  Later  times  have 
shewn  that  they  confirm  the  truth  of  religion  ;  and, 
indeed,  Locke  was  himself  a  convinced  Christian,  and 
author  of  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  a 
Common- Place  Book  to  the  Bible,  llie  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  Plkasvre  or  Amusement  compared  with 
THE  Pleabvbe  prom  Industry  in  our  Callings. 
— How  is  that  man  deceived,  who  thinks  to  main- 
tain a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continued 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  most  volup- 
tuous and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his 
courtships,  everyday,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment 
and  calamity  that  could  betall  htm  ;  he  would  fly  to 
the  mines  and  gallies  for  his  recreation,  and  to  the 
spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion  from  the  misery 
of  a  continual  unremitted  pleasure.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course 
of  things,  that  there  is  no  action  the  usefulness  of 


which  has  nude  it  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  ■  prO' 
fesaion,  but  a  man  may  lead  the  continutl  pursuit  of 
it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  tame  shop  and 
trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him 
also  in  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  &«sh  to  his 
hammer  and  anvil;  he  passes  the  day  singing ;  cns- 
tom  has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him ;  his  sh<^  ii 
bis  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any  enjoyment  of 
lumself  Uve  out  of  it, 

Johnson  thought  the  hap^nestlife  was  that  of  a  man 
of  business,  with  some  literary  pursuits  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and  that  in  general  no  one  conld  be  virtnoos 
or  happy,  that  was  not  completely  employed.  "  Be 
not  sohtary,  be  not  idle,"  is  thecondnsion  of  Burton's 
Anatomi/  of  Melamcioty. 


THE  OTTER. 


We  passed  to  my  surprise  a  row  of  no  less  thm  nine 
or  ten  large  and  very  beautifiil  otters,  tethered  with 
straw  collars,  and  long  sfaings,  to  bamboo  stakes  tm 
the  bonk.  Some  were  swimming  about  at  the  fidl  ex- 
tent of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  ottt  of 
the  water ;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  son 
on  the  sand-banks,  uttering  a  shrill  whisUing  noise  » 
if  in  play.  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in 
this  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  tA  these  animals, 
who  were  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use 
in  fishing,  sometimes  driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets, 
sometimes  bringing  out  the  larger  fidi  with  their 
teeth.  I  was  modi  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
sight. 


It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of  mine,  that  the  pow 
creatures  whom  we  waste  and  peraecnte  to  death  for 
no  cause,  but  the  gratification  of  our  cruelty,  mi^li 
by  reasonable  treatment,  be  made  Hie  sources  of  abun- 
dant amnsement  and  advantage  to  us.  The  simple 
Hindoo  shows  here  a  better  taste  vid  judgment  thsn  , 
half  the  otter-hunting  and  badger-baiting  gentiy  of 
England. — Heber's  Journal^ 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


EASTERN  HAND-MILLS  FOR  GRINDING  CORN. 


It  b  the  mstom  in  iSx  East  for  familiee  to  grind  the 
com  &nd  prepare  the  flonr  which  they  nee  at  home. 
The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  Hindoo  family 
engaged  in  this  employment.  The  woman  on  the 
outisidc  is  cleansing  the  com  by  pouring  it  on  the 
floor  against  the  wind,  which  carries  away  the  dusi 
and  light  particles  that  have  become  rained  with  it. 
The  com  thns  cleaned  is  poured,  a  few  handfulls  at  a 
time,  into  the  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  hand-mill, 
vhich  consist  of  two  stwies,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  six  inches  thick.  A  stout  woH>dea 
invot  connects  the  upper  with  the  lower  stooe.  The 
com  that  is  poured  in  at  the  top  falls  in  between  the 
two  stones,  and  the  turning  round  of  the  upper  stone 
reduces  it  to  floor,  in  which  state  it  woriis  out  at  the 
rim,  and  faUs  on  a  cloth  spread  to  receive  it.  The 
flour  is  winnowed  and  sifted  on  the  floor. 

The  sort  of  corn-mill  here  represented  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  has  been  in  use  from 
the  earUest  ages.  We  find  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture.  The  family  mill  was  so  essential  to  the 
preparation  of  the  daily  food,  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses  to  take  in  pledge  "  the  upper  or 
the  nether  mill-stone  i"  and  the  reason  stated  for  this 
prohibition  is,  that  he  who  should  do  so,  "taketh  a 
man's  life  to  pledge." — When  Abimelech,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Sbechemites,  attacked  the  town  of  Thebez, 
and  was  about  to  act  fire  to  the  tower  in  which  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  refuge,  a  brave  woman  de- 
stroyed the  oppressor  by  throwing  on  his  head  from 
the  wall  a  stone  of  the  household  mill. — ^The  tall  and 
degradation  of  Babylon  is  thus  foretold  in  the  beau- 
tiful imagery  of  the  inspired  prophet  Isaiah  :  "  Come 
down  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Ba- 
bylon— sit  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  throne,  O 
dani^ter  of  the  Chiddeans  i  for  thou  sbalt  no  more 
Vol..  I. 


be  called  tender  and  delicate ;  take  the  nuU-ttoiut  and 
grind  meai." 

The  occupation  of  grinding  the  corn  is  genemlly 
performed  by  women,  though  it  is  not  unficquently 
committed  to  men,  as  will  be  seen  by  otir  print,  which 
is  copied  firom  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot,  and  pub- 
lished as  one  of  a  series  of  engravings  by  an  ingeni- 
ous native  artist  at  Madras. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  St.  Matthew, 
where  our  Saviour  is  pressing  upon  his  disciples  the 
necessity  of  being  always  in  a  state  of  preparation,  as 
well  for  the  signal  calamities  of  this  life — such  as  the 
destruction  which  was  to  fall  on  Jerusalem — as  for 
the  sudden  coming  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  He 
warns  them  to  reflect  on  the  certainty  that  what  is 
announced  by  God  would  come  to  pass  ;  and  not  to 
look  for  warnings  which  should  give  them  time  for 
individual  preparation,  for  the  world  will  he  found 
engaged  in  its  ordinary  pursuits  when  such  mighty 
events  occur — "  For,  aa  in  the  days  that  were  before 
the  flood,  they  were  «ating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  en- 
tered ibe  ark,  and  knew  not  till  the  flood  came,  and 
took  them  all  away ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  be.  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field  ;  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left ; — Iwo  vimeit 
shall  bt  grinding  at  lh»  mill, — the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  mills  of  a  similar  con- 
struction are  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  in  use  in  thr 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  are 
called  Qnems.  The  description  of  their  form,  and 
the  manner  of  using  them,  difTer  in  no  material  point 
from  what  we  have  shown  to  be  customary  in  the 
East  The  introduction  of  a  more  expeditious  and 
effectual  machine,  seems  to  have  been  opposed  by  th« 
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prejudices  of  the  people  for  a  long  time,  and  Pennant 
saw  the  hand-mill  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Rum  in  1769. 

"  The  Quern  or  Bra/*  he  says>  "  is  made  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  coimties  on  the  mainland,  and 
costs  about  fourteen  shillings.  This  method  of  grinds 
mg  is  very  tedious,  for  it  employs  two  pair  of  hands 
four  hours  to  grind  only  a  single  bushel  of  com. 
Instead  of  a  hair- sieve  to  sift  the  meal,  the  inhabitants 
have  here  an  ingenious  substitute — a  sheep-skin 
stretched  round  a  hoop  and  bored  with  small  holes 
made  with  a  hot  iron." 

During  the  work  the  women  used  to  sing  songs, 
sometimes  of  love,  sometimes  of  praise  of  their  ancient 
heroes,  whose  deeds  they  rehearsed  to  slow  and  me- 
lancholy tunes.  But  Pennant  observes  that  *'  singing 
at  the  Quern  was  almost  out  of  date  since  the  intro- 
duction of  water-mills.  The  laird  can  oblige  his 
tenants,  as  in  England,  to  make  use  of  this  more  ex- 
peditious kind  of  grinding,  and  empowers  his  miller 
to  search  out  and  break  any  Querns  he  can  find,  as 
machines  that  defraud  him  of  the  toll.** 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

NEWSPAPERS. 

WHAT.a  vide  field  of  wonder  and  reflection  does  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  press  open  to  an  observ- 
ing mind  !  In  all  its  departments  wonderful,  in  none 
is  it  more  astonishing  than  in  the  circulation  of  its 
Newspapers.  Vehicles  they  are  of  all  that  can  interest 
man  as  a  moral  and  social  being.  In  the  lawful  use  of 
their  mighty  power,  capable  of  bemg  ranked  among 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind — the  friends  of  reli- 
gion, liberty  and  order — ^the  patrons  of  every  improve- 
ment which  can  add  to  the  substantial  benefits,  the 
comforts,  the  ornaments  of  civilized  life, — sources  of 
daily  information  and  innocent  amusement,  to  every 
rank  of  society.  In  the  wanton,  profligate,  and  corrupt 
abuse  of  the  same  power,  instruments  of  tyranny,  op- 
pression, moral,  political,  and  religious  degradation, 
confusion,  and  every  evil  work. 

Such  being  their  power  for  good  and  for  ill,  their 
history,  their  origin,  their  past  and  present  circum- 
stances, can  never  be  devoid  of  interest.  We  lay 
before  our  readers  some  acknowledged  facts  connected 
with  these  points. 

For  an  Englishman  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  former  history  of  his  country,  but  who  was  now 
approaching  **  the  age  of  man,"  it  would  be  very  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that,  although  he  has  observed  news- 
papers to  have  increased  prodigiously  in  size  and 
numbers  within  the  last  fifty  years,  yet  that  their  pro- 
gress was  like  that  of  our  roads.  He  might  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  though  fewer,  less  frequent,  and 
smaller^ — in  every  point  unlike  those  of  ^e  present 
day, — still  that  they  were  in  existence  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  invention  of  printing,  indeed,  might  have 
made  the  multiplication  of  copies  infinitely  more  easy, 
still  there  is  nothing  of  itself  absurd,  in  supposing  that 
newspapers,  like  our  historical  records,  might  have 
circulated  in  England  from  the  time  of  Alfrcd,  and 
before.* 

The  fact,  however,  is  strikingly  the  reverse*  Nothing 
of  the  kind  had  any  name  or  any  being  in  our  coun- 
try fbr  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  origin  of  the  first  Gazette  is  very  cu- 
rious, and  Interesting  to  every  Englishman  :  and  it 
is  this. 

When  the   Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  English 

Chapnel,  during  the  year  1688,  many  false  reports 

^ _j^_^ . ■...,,  ^ 

*  Venioe  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first 
Chuetta;  and  yet  its  jealous  goyernment,  long  after  the  invention 
of  printiDg  allowed  it  to  be  distributed  only  in  manuscript. 


were  naturally  spread,  calculated  to  alarm  and  di- 
spirit the  people  of  this  island.  To  prevent  thette  mis- 
chiefs, through  a  season  of  intense  anxiety,  the  Gro- 
vemment  had  recoiu'se  to  the  expedient  of  publishing 
real  information.  And  (as  Chalmers  expresses  it  in 
his  Life  of  Ruddiman)  it  may  gratify  our  pride  to  be 
told  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  6f  our 
Elizabeth,  and  the  prudence  of  her  minister,  Burleigh, 
for  the  first  Newspaper.  The  earliest  gazette  o£  £is 
kind  was  entitled  The  English  Mercuric,  which,  by 
authority,  was  "  imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher 
Barker,  her  Highnesse*s  Printer,  1588." 

Jn  the  first  of  these  newspapers,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  imder  the  date  of  July  26,  1588,  is 
the  following  notice  :  *'  Yesterday  the  Scots  ambassa- 
dor, being  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
had  a  private  audience  of  her  Majesty,  to  whom  be 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  king  his  master,  [James 
VI  of  Scotland,  her  successor  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land] containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  lus 
resolution  to  adhere  to  her  Majesty's  interests,  and  to 
those  of  the  Protestant  religion.'*  And  it  may  not  be 
here  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spirited 
saying  of  this  young  prince,  [he  was  twenty-two]  to 
the  queen's  minister  at  his  court,  viz.  '  That  all  the 
favour  he  did  expect  from  the  Spaniards,  was  the 
courtesy  of  Poljrpheme  to  Ulysses,  to  be  the  last  de- 
voured.* "  I  defy  (observes  Chalmers)  the  gazetteer 
of  the  present  day  to  give  a  more  decorous  account  of 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  minister. 

Burleigh's  newspapers  were  all  Extraordinary  Ga- 
zettes, published  from  time  to  time,  as  that  profound 
statesman  wished  to  inform  or  terrify  the  people.  The 
Mercuries  were  probably  first  printed  in  April,  1588, 
when  the  Armada  approached  the  shores  of  England. 
After  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed,  these 
Extraordinary  Gazettes  seldom  appeared.  On  Nov. 
24,  1588,  the  Mercuric  informed  the  people  that  "  the 
solenm  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  this  day  strictly  observed." 

It  has  been  confidently  but  ignorantly  asserted, 
that  newspapers  were  invented  by  the  Fr^ch,  in  the 
time  of  Richelieu,  who  gave  Thdophrast  Redaunot  a 
patent  for  the  Paris  Gazette.  But  this  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1631.  The  dates  demonstrate  that  the  plea- 
sures and  benefits  of  a  newspaper  were  enjoyed  in 
England  more  than  forty  years  before  the  French 
possessed  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

A  newspaper  had  now  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  would  no  longer  be  gratified 
without  a  newspaper,  though  the  English  Mercuric 
ceased  when  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birth  had 
passed  away.  They  were  at  first  occasional,  and  af- 
terwards weekly.  The  title  of  the  first  was  The 
News  of  the  Present  Week. 

Duiing  the  civil  wars  the  country  was  inundated 
with  those  occasional  "  News."  Still  they  were  more 
of  the  character  of  pamphlets  than  newspf^)era.  In 
1 665,  the  London  Gazette  was  published,  under  the 
title  of  the  Oxford  Gasette,  it  having  been  printed  at 
that  University  during  a  session  of  Parliament  held 
there  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London. 
This  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  two  small  folio  pages, 
'*  for  the  use  of  some  merchants  and  gentlemen  who 
desire  the  same."  From  1661  to  1688  no  leas  than 
seventy  papers  were  published  under  different  titles. 
From  an  aavertisement  in  iixe  Athenian  Gasette,  1696, 
it  appears  that  the  coffee-houses  in  Loudon,  were 
then  supplied  with  nine  newspapers.  In  1696,  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  any  daily  paper,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  the  London  Courant  was  published 
daily.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  London 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  every  day,  though^ 
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even  in  1709,  the  Dai/y  Courant  was  the  only  paper 
published  every  day,  Sundays  of  coiu'se  excepted. 
The  rest  were  pubUshed  three  times  a  week,  or  less 
frequently.  In  1 724  the  number  was  three  daily,  six 
weddy,  seven  three  times  a  week,,  three  Hal/penny 
Posts,  published  three  times  a  week  3  and  the  London 
Gatette  twice  a  week. 

In  1 815,  the  number  of  newspapers  in  Great  Britain 
had  risen  to  252.  Of  these  55  were  published  in 
London,  15  daily,  and  40  periodically;  122  in  the 
country  parts  of  England,  26  in  Scotland,  and  49  in 
Ireland. 

The  total  nmnber  of  these  papers  printed  during 
three  months,  ending  April  1,  1815,  was  5,890,621, 
making  the  annual  average  22,762,764. 

In  t^e  year  1 829,  the  number  of  the  newspapers 
published  in  the  Metropolis  alone  amounted  to  about 
18,000,000  J  in  1830  to  nearly  20,000,000;  and  m 
1831,  it  was  upwards  of  22,000,000. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


The  remembrance  of  yoath  is  a  sigh. — ^Ali. 


Man  hath  a  weaiy  pilgrimage 
As  through  the  world  he  wends ; 
On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 
Still  discontent  attends : 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 
Upon  the  road  hefore, 
And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes» 
Tom  from  his  mother's  arms, — > 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woefl. 
When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms? 
Condemned  to  suffer  through  the  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 
And  carea  where  love  has  no  conceni, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours, 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 
From  hard  control  and  tyrant  rules, 
The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools, 
In  thought  he  loves  to  roam ; 
And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye 
While  he  rememhers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Youth  comes ;  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 

Torment  the  restless  mind ; 

Where  shall  the  tired  and'harass'd  heart 

Its  consolation  find  ? 

Then  b  not  youth,  as  fancy  tells. 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy  ? 

Ah  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delay'd, 

And  feelings  blasted  or  betrayM, 

The  fabled  bliss  destroy ; 

And  youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  careless  days  of  infancy. 

Maturer  manhood  now  arrives. 
And  other  thoughts  come  on ; 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  youth 
Its  generous  warmth  is  gone ; 
Cold  calculating  cares  succeed, 
The  timid  thought,  the  waxy  deed, 
The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye, 
Remembering  with  an  envious  sigh 
The  happy  dreams  of  youth. 

So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage, 
With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await, 
And  old  experience  learns  too  late 
That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by. 
Its  idle  hopes  are  o'^r^ 
Yet  af;e  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  £iys  that  are  no  more. 

SOUTHEY. 


THE  WRYNECK. 

The  Wryneck  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  habit 
of  lengthening  the  neck,  which  at  the  same  time  it 
writhes  from  side  to  side  with  serpent-like  bendings, 
now  pressing  down  the  feathers  so  as  to  resemble 
the  head  of  a  snake,  and  again  half-closing  the  eyes, 
swelling  out  the  throat,  and  erecting  its  crest,  when 
it  presents  an  appearance  at  once  singular  and  ludi- 
crous. 

Among  our  mo^  interesting  and  attractive  birds, 
this  little  harbinger  of  spring  delights  us,  not  by  the 
splendour  of  its  hues,  but  by  the  chasteness  of  its 
colouring,  and  the  delicate  and  singular  way  of  its 
markings,  which,  from  their  intricacy  and  irregularity 
almost  defy  the  imitations  of  the  pencil. 

Among  our  migratory  or  wandering  birds  the  Wry- 
neck is  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  ^  arriving  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  generally  a  few  days  before  the 
cuckoo,  (whose  mate,  from  tiiis  circumstance,  it  has 
been  called)  when  his  shrill  imchanging  note,  pee  pee 
pee,  rapidly  reiterated,  may  be  heard  in  our  woods 
and  gardens.  The  places  where  this  bird  is  found, 
appear  to  be  very  limited ;  the  midland  counties  being 
those  to  which  it  usually  resorts  in  England.  M.  Tem- 
minck  informs  us  that  it  is  seldom  found  beyond 
Sweden,  and  is  rare  in  Holland,  occupying  in  pre- 
ference the  central  portions  of  Europe.  We  are  able 
to  add  to  this  information,  by  stating  that  it  is  abund- 
ant in  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  India,  whence  we 
have  frequently  received  it  as  a  common  specimen  of 
the  birds  of  that  range  of  hills,  with  others  bearing 
equally  a  British  character. 

In  manners,  the  Wryneck  is  shy  and  lonesome  ^ 
and  were  it  not  for  its  loud  and  wdl-known  call.  Are 
should  not  often  be  aware  of  its  presence ;  its  quiet 
habits  leading  it  to  close  retirement,  and  its  sober 
colour,  which  agrees  with  the  brown  bark  of  the  trees, 
tending  also  to  its  concealment. 

In  confinement,  however,  or  when  wounded,  this 
little  bird  manifests  much  boldness  3  hissing  like  a 
snake,  erecting  its  crest,  and  defending  itself  with 
great  spirit. 

It  breeds  witli  us  soon  after  its  arrival,  the  female 
selecting  the  hole  of  a  tree,  in  which  she  lays  her 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  of  an  ivory 
white.  The  young  take  after  the  plumage  of  the  parent 
birds,  which  shows  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  two  sexes. 

The  food  of  the  Wryneck,  like  that  of  the  weaker- 
billed  Woodpeckers,  consists  of  caterpillars  and  other 
insects,  especially  ants  and  their  larvae,  to  which  it  is 
very  partial.  In  the  manner  of  taking  its  food  this 
little  bird  makes  but  little  use  of  the  bill  itself;  its 
Idng  hollow  tongue,  capable  of  being  thrust  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  made  sticky  by  a  proper 
gland,  being  the  chief  instrument.  This  it  inserts 
between  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  among  the  loose 
sandy  earth  of  the  ant-hill,  thrusting  it  out  and 
withdrawing  it  so  rapidly,  with  the  insect  sticking  to 
it,  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye. 

Leaving.  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 
the  Wryneck  passes  over  to  the  southern  districts  of 
Europe,  and  probably  extends  its  journey  to  Asia, 
where  it  finds  a  kindly  climate,  and  food  still  abundant. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  elegant  little  bird 
consists  of  different  shades  of  brown,  inclining  to  gray 
on  the  head,  the  rump,  and  the  tail,  but  of  a  bright 
chesnut  on  the  larger  wing-coverts  and  the  first  fea- 
thers; the  whole  beautifrilly  varied  with  delicately 
shaped  markings  of  a  deep  brown,  whi\.h  give  it  a 
mottled  appearance.  Breast  wood-brown,  penciled 
with  slender  cross  tracings  5  "belly  dirty  white,  specks 
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led  with  small  dark  triangular  spots ;  bill  yellowish- 
brown  ;  eye-rings  cbesnut ;    feet  and   legs   flesh-co- 

The  annexed  plate  represents  the  male  and  female 
of  their  natural  size ;  the  latter  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  hole  in  the  tree,  in  which  we  may  suppose  her  to 
have  formed  a  nest. 


The  above  account  of  this  curious  little  creature  is 
extracted  from  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  the  birds  of 
Europe,  lately  published  by  Mr.  John  Gould,  from 
drawings  made  on  stone,  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Gould ; 
the  figures  of  the  birds  are  also  reduced  from  their 
origiual  designs.  This  work  is  decidedly  the  moat 
Bptendid  illustration  of  Ornithology,  or  the  Science  of 
Birds,  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  praise  for  the  correctness  of .  the 
colouring,  and  the  natural  positions  in  which  the 
objects  it  represents  are  drawn. 


of  the  bill  is  very  short  and  pithy  : — "  Whereas 
appeals  of  murder,  treason,  felony,  or  other  ofiences, 
and  the  manner  of  proceeding  therein,  have  been 
found  oppreaeive  ;  and  the  Trial  by  Battel  in  any 
suit,  is  a  mode  of  trial  unfit  to  be  used ;  and  it  :b  ex- 
pedient that  the  same  should  be  wholly  abolished." 

Pending  this  trial  Mr.  Kendall  wrote  a  little  work, 
the  result  of  much  research,  on  the  subject. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  brought  into  England, 
among  other  Norman  customs,  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  was,  like  the  rest,  a  presumptuous  appeal 
to  Providence,  under  an  expectation  that  heaven 
would  unquestionably  give  the  victory  to  the  innocent 
or  injured  party.  The  last  trial  by  battel  that  was 
waged  in  Uie  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Westmin- 
ster, was  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d. 
1571,  and  was  held  in  Tothill- Fields,  Westminster. 
This  trial  by  wager  of  battel  was  fought  by  not  the 
parties  themselves,  in  case  of  appeals  of  mui>ler ;  but 
by  champions  chosen  by  them,  in  a  v/rit  of  rigil. 
Nearly  the  same  ceremonies  were  observed  in  each 
case.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of  an 
appeal. 

The  person  accused  (of  murder,  for  example)  pleads 
'  Not  guilty,'  and  throws  down  his  glove,  and  declares 
he  will  defend  the  same  by  his  body.  The  accuser 
(called  the  appellant,  as  the  other  was  the  appellee) 
takes  up  the  glove,  and  replies,  that  he  is  ready  to 
make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.  Thereupon 
the  accused,  taking  the  book  io  his  right  hand,  and 
in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antf^nist,  swears 
thus  :  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand, 
who  callest  thyself  John  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that 
I,  who  call  myself  Thomas  by  the  name  of  baptism, 
did  not  feloniously  murder  thy  father,  WilUam  by 
name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  said  felony.  So 
help  me  God  and  the  Saints  :  and  this  I  will  defend 
against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  Court  shall  award." 
llie  appellant,  observing  the  same  form  in  act  and 
deed,  maizes  a  similar  oath,  that  his  antagonist  did 
murder  his  father,  &c. 


WAGER  OF  BATTEL. 
Judge  Blackstone,  after  enumerating  the  other  spe- 
cies of  trial  by  ordeal,  says :  "The  next  which  remains  in 
force,  though  very  rarely  in  use,  owes  its  introduction 
among  ns  to  the  princes  of  the  Norman 
line ;  and  that  is  the  trial  by  battel,  duel,  or 
single  combat."  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  most  of  our  readers,  that  in  the  year  1818 
a  very  lively  interest  was  excited  through  the 
whole  of  England,  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
peal being  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
to  award  this  triaL — Mary  Asbford  was  found 
drowned  in  a  pit  in  a  field,  and  Thornton  was 
committed  to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder. 
Tb&  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bill ;  but  after  ^ 
B  long  and  patient  trial,  the  Petty  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty.'  "The  country 
were  very  much  divided  on  the  subject ;  much  /■^j^ 
contradictory  evidence  was  given  on  the  trial,  ^Ba 
especially  as  to  time  and  distance.  It  is  said  that  "™™' 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  who  tried  the  case,  was  satisfied  I  A  piece  of  ground  is  then  set  out,  of  sixty  feet 
with  the  verdict.  The  poor  murdered  girl's  relation  square,  enclosed  with  lists,  and  on  one  side,  a  Court 
preferred  an  appeal  which  involved  a  solemn  tender  |  erected  for  the  judges,  and  also  a  bar  for  the  ser- 
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of  trial  by  a  battle.  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell 
tbc  ai^uments  used  by  the  counsel  on  either  side ; 
the  court  decided  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  claim  to 
trial  by  wager  of  battle,  and  the  challenge  was  for- 
mally given,  by  throwing  down  a  glove  upon  the  floor 
of  the  court;  bat  the  combat  did  not  take  place,  and 
the  prisoner  escaped.  In  consequence  of  tiie  revival 
of  ^lis  barbarous  practice  on  this  occasion,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Tenterden, 
and  was  passed  into  a  law,  by  which  all  proceedii^ 
of  this  kind  were  abolished  alt(^;ether.    The  preamble 


jeants-at-law.  When  tiic  court  sits,  which  ought  to 
be  at  sun-rising,  proclamation  is  made  for  the  parties, 
who  are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  are  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  armour,  with  red  sandals,  barelegged 
from  the  knee  downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare 
arms  to  the  elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are 
only  batons,  or  staves  of  aa  elt  long,  and  a  four-cor- 
nered leathern  target.  Next,  an  oath  against  sorcery 
and  enchantment,  is  to  be  taken  by  both  parties,  in 
some  such  form  as  this ; — "  Hear  this,  ye  justices, 
that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
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upon  me  neithef  bode,  stone,  ne  grass,  nor  any  en- 
cftantment,  rarcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law 
of  God  may  be  abased,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  ex- 
alted. So  help  me  God."  The  battle  is  thus  begun, 
and  the  combatants  are  bound  to  fight  till  the  stars 
appear  in  the  evening.  If  the  accused  be  so  far 
vanquished  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  imme- 
diately }  and  then,  as  weU  as  if  he  be  killed  fighting, 
Providence  is  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour 
of  the  truth,  and  his  blood  shall  be  attainted.  But  if 
he  kills  the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  till 
the  stars  i^pear  in  the  evening,  he  shall  be  acquitted. 
If  the  appellant  becomes  recremit,  that  is,  yields,  and 
pronounces  the  horrible  word  craoen,  he  shall  lose  his 
station  and  rights  as  a  free  and  lawful  man,  bnd  be- 
come infamous,  and  never  admitted  on  a  jury,  or  as  a 
witness  in  a  cause. 

Women,  priests,  infents,  all  above  the  age  of  aisty, 
the  blind,  tiie  lame,  peers  of  the  realm  ;  and  by 
spedal  charter,  because  fighting  seems  to  be  foreign 
to  their  education  and  employment,  all  citizens  of 
London,  were  exempt  from  the  trial  by  wager  of  bat- 
tle. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament  we  have  seen  that  this 
superstitious,  iniquitous,  and  impious  procedure,  has 
been  wholly  aboUshed  in  England.  Would  that  the 
uo  less  iniquitous  end  impious  mode  of  deciding 
quarrels  by  duel,  which  the  president  Montesquieu 
has  with  much  ingenuity  deduced  from  this  ordeal, 
were  banished  from  our  country,  and  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  for  ever  !  The  time  will  probably 
come  when  duelLng  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  only 
of  refined  barbarism — as  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  to  the  law  of  man,  to  our  reason  and  our 
best  feelings,  as  murder  itself.  T. 


ON  AN  HOUR-GLASS. 
Hark!  tlie  golden  gnun*  that  post 
Brightlj  tfarouffh  this  cbannet'd  glaSB, 
Meosuiing  by  their  ceaselesi  fall, 
Hearen's  most  precious  pifl  to  all! 
Pauseless, — lill  its  sand  Be  done 
See  the  shining  currenl  run, 
Till,  its  inward  treasure  abed, 
(Lo!  another  houi  has  fled !) 
lis  task  perfunned,  iu  Imvnil  post, 
like  mortal  man,  it  resis  at  lost 
Yet  let  some  hand  invert  its  frame, 
Aad  all  its  potters  return  the  same- 
Far  all  the  golden  grains  remain 
To  work  their  little  hour  again. 
But  who  shall  turn  (he  glass  for  man, 
From  nhtch  the  golden  currenl  tan, 
Collect  again  the  precioos  sand 
Which  Time  has  scattered  with  his  hand, 
Briag  back  life's  slream  wilh  vital  power, 
And  bid  it  run  another  huur' 
A  thousaad  years  of  loil  were  vaia 
To  gather  np  a  single  grain !  j.  h 


THE  DEATHS-HEAD  MOTH. 
Our  extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato,  furnishes  us 
annually  with  several  specimens  of  that  fine  animal, 
the  Death's-head  Moth  faeheroatia  atroposl :  and  in 
some  years  I  have  bad  as  many  as  eight  brought  me 
in  the  larva,  or  chrysalis  state.  Their  changes  are 
rery  uncertain.  I  have  hod  the  larva  change  to  a 
chrysalis  in  July,  and  produce  the  moth  in  October ; 
but  generally  the  chrysalis  remairis  unchanged  till  the 
ensuing  summer.  The  larvw,  or  caterpillars,  "  strange 
ungainly  beasts,' '  as  some  of  our  peasantry  call  them, 
excite  constant  attention  when  seen,  by  their  extraor- 
dinary size  and  uncommon  mien,  with  horns  and  tul, 
being  not  unusually  five  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick 


as  a  finger.  This  creature  was  formerly  considered  at 
one  of  our  rarest  insects,  and  it  was  doubtful  wheth(» 
it  were  truly  a  native ;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
from  the  profiise  cultivation  of  the  potato,  it  has  be- 
come not  very  uncommon.  Many  insects  are  now 
certainly  found  in  England,  which  former  collectors, 
indefatigable  as  they  were,  did  not  know  that  we  pos- 
sessed ;  while  others  again  have  been  lost  to  us  mo- 
dems. Some  probably  might  be  introduced  with  the 
numerous  foreign  plants  recently  imported,  or  this 
particular  food  may  have  tended  to  favour  the  increase 
of  those  already  existing;  but  how  such  a  creature  as 
this  could  have  been  broi^bt  with  any  plant,  is  quite 
beyond  comprehension.  We  may  import  continental 
varieties  of  potatoes,  but  the  Death's-head  Moth  we 
have  never  observed  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
potato  itself,  or  inclination  for  it.  As  certain  soils  wi)l 
produce  plants  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  by 
aid  of  pecuhar  manners,  when  no  pre-existent  root  or 
germ  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist ;  so  will 
peculiar  and  long  intervening  seasons  give  birth  to 
insects  from  causes  not  to  be  divined.  Wc  may,  how- 
ever, conclude,  that  we  are  indebted  to  some  unusual 
circumstance  for  the  introduction  of  this  sphynx, — 
and  that  its  favourite  food,  the  potato-plant,  nou- 
rished it  to  the  increose  of  its  species. 


DuOfiJM:  MM. 

Superstition  has  been  particularly  active  in  sug- 
gesting causes  of  alarm  tiijm  the  insect  world ;  and, 
where  man  should  have  seen  only  beauty  and  wisdom, 
he  has  often  found  terror  and  dismay.  The  yellow 
and  brown  tailed  moths,  the  death-watch,  our  snails, 
and  many  others,  have  all  been  the  subjects  of  his 
fears  ;  but  the  dread  excited  in  England  by  the  i^- 
pearance,  noises,  or  increase  of  insects,  are  peUy 
apprehensions  when  compared  with  the  horror  that 
the  presence  of  this  acherontia  occasions  to  some  of 
the  more  fanciful  and  superstitious  natives  of  northern 
Europe,  who  are  full  of  the  wildest  notions.  A 
letter  is  now  before  me  from  a  correspondent,  in  Ger- 
man Poland,  where  this  insect  is  a  common  creature, 
and  so  abounded  in  1 824,  that  my  informer  collected 
fifty  of  them  in  the  potato-fields  of  his  village,  where 
they  call  them  the  "Death's-head  Phantom,"  the 
"  Wandering  Death-bird, "  &c.  The  markings  on  its 
back  represent  to  these  fertile  imaginations  the  head 
of  a  perfect  skeleton,  with  the  limb-bones  crossed 
beneath ;  its  cry  becomes  the  voice  of  anguish— ^the 
moaning  of  a  child — the  signal  of  grief;  it  is  regarded 
not  as  the  creation  of  a  benevolent  Being,  but  the 
device  of  evil  spirits — spirits,  enemies  to  man — con- 
ceived and  fabricated  in  the  dark;  and  the  very 
shining  of  its  eyes  is  thought  to  represent  the  fiery 
element  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded. 
Flying  into  their  apartments  in  the  evening,  it  at 
times  extinguishes  the  light,  foretelling  war,  pestilence, 
hunger,  death,  to  man  and  beast.  We  pity,  rather 
than  ridicule,  these  fears  ;  their  consequences  being 
painful  anxiety  of  mind  and  suffering  of  body.  How- 
ever, it  seems  these  vain  imaginations  eu«  flitting  away 
before  the  light  of  reason  and  experience,     In  Ger- 
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many^  as  in  England^  they  were  first  observed  on  the 
jasmine,  bnt  now  exclusively  on  the  potato,  though 
they  will  enter  the  beehives,  to  feed  on  the  honey 
found  in  them.  This  insect  has  been  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  gifted  in  having  a  voice,  and  squeaking  like 
a  mouse,  when  handled  or  disturbed  -,  but,  in  truth, 
no  insect,  that  we  know  of,  has  the  requisite  organs 
to  produce  a  genuine  voice.  They  emit  sounds  by 
other  means,  probably  all  external.  The  grasshopper 
and  the  cricket  race  effect  their  well-known  and  often 
wearisome  chirpings,  by  grating  their  spiny  thighs 
against  their  rigid  wings ;  and  this  acherontia  atropoa 
appears  to  produce  the  noise  it  at  times  makes,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  spring  call  of  the  rail  or  corn-crake, 
by  scratching  its  mandible,  or  the  instrument  that  it 
perforates  with,  against  its  homy  chest. — Journal  of  a 
Naturalist 


A  SISTER'S  LOVE 

When  o*er  my  dark  and  wayward  soul 
The  clouds  of  nameless  Sorrow  roll ; 
When  Hope  no  more  her  wreath  will  twine 
And  Memory  siU  at  Sorrow's  shrine 
Nor  aught  to  joy  my  soul  can  move, 
I  muse  upon  a  Sister's  Love. 

When,  tir'd  with  study's  ffraver  toil, 
I  pant  for  sweet  affection^  smile, 
And,  sick  with  restless  hopes  of  fame, 
Would  half  forego  the  panting  aim  ; 
I  drop  the  book, — and  thought  will  ro?e, 
To  greet  a  Sister*s  priceless  Love. 

When  all  the  world  seems  cold  and  stem 
And  bids  the  bosom  vainly  yearn ; 
When  Woman's  heart  is  lightly  chang'd. 
And  Friendship  weeps  o'er  looks  estrang'd; 
I  turn  from  all  the  pangs  I  prove, 
1^0  hail  a  Sister's  changeless  Love. 

And,  oh,  at  shadowy  close  of  even, 
When  quiet  wings  the  .soul  to  Heaven ; 
When  the  long  toils  of  lingering  day. 
And  all  its  cares  are  swept  away ; 
Then — while  my  thoughts  are  rapt  above-* 
Then,  most  I  pnze  my  Sister's  Love. 

Chauncsy  Hare  Townsend. 


SIR  WILLIOf  JONES, 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  ORIENTALIST. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones^  by  the  enlightened 
Lord  Teignmouth^  is  an  intelligent,  affectionate,  and 
just  piece  of  composition,  producing  a  pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  It  is  the  production  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  a  man  of  superior  mind,  and  of  kindred 
spirit.  Sir  William  Jones  must  be  the  object  of  re- 
spectful veneration ;  at  his  numerous  attainments  all 
must  wonder ;  with  his  amiable  and  fine  spirit,  all, 
whorcan  value  what  is  lovely  and  excellent,  must  be 
delighted :  and  his  diligence  ought  to  induce  unceas- 
ing emulation. 

The  portrait  he  has  sketched  of  his  mother,  exhibits 
his  own  affectionate  and  filial  disposition  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  and  is  quaintly,  though  strikingly,  embodied. 
'*  She  was  virtuous,  without  blemish;  generous,  with- 
out extravagance ;  frugal,  but  not  a  niggard  -,  cheerful, 
but  not  giddy ;  close,  but  not  sullen ;  ingenious,  but 
not  conceited )  spirited,  but  not  passionate  -,  of  her 
company,  cautious  j  in  her  friendship,  trusty ;  to  her 
parents  dutiful  3  to  her  husband,  ever  faithful,  loving, 
and  obedient.*' 

In  his  twelfth  year,  William,  the  son  of  this  esti- 
mable woman,  wrote  out  from  recollection,  the  Tern- 
pest  of  Shakspeare — ^translated  into  verse  several  of 
the  Epistles  of  Ovid,  all  the  Pastorals  of  Virgil — and 
composed  a  dramatic  piece.  His  knowledge  was  not 
only  acute  and  extensive,  but  most  extraordinary. 
He  learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  studied  the 


Hebrew  language  with  so  much  vigour  and  assiduity, 
that  entire  nights  were  often  employed  in  close  impli- 
cation. His  preceptor.  Dr.  Sumner,  acknowledged, 
that  his  pupil  knew  more  Greek  than  himself.  His 
sight  was  so  impaired  by  study,  that  he  was  prohibited 
from  appljdng,  for  some  period,  to  severe  intellectual 
efforts.  His  name  was  long  remembered  at  Harrow, 
where  he  received  his  early  education,  with  that  pro- 
found veneration,  which  his  superior  intellect  and 
unrivalled  learning  commanded. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
his  classical  attainments,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his 
poetic  compositions,  but  for  the  eloquence  and  power 
of  his  declamations,  and  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  his  orations.  At  Oidford,  his  col- 
lege tutors  dispensed  with  his  attendance  on  their 
lectures,  alleging,  that  he  could  employ  his  time  to 
greater  advantage.  He  went  through  the  Greek 
poets  and  historians  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  making 
remarks,  and  composing  in  imitation  of  his  most  ad- 
mired authors. 

His  studies  and  researches  as  a  lawyer  were  not  coti- 
fined  to  any  one  branch  of  jurisprudence,  but  em- 
braced the  whole  in  its  widest  extent.  He  compared 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  ancient  lawgivers, 
with  the  later  improvements  effected  in  the  scienoe  of 
law  ;  collated  the  various  codes  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe  3  and  collected  professional  knowledge 
wherever  it  could  be  acquired.  While  his  multiplied 
and  important  engagements  required  his  daily  attend- 
ance in  Calcutta,  his  usual  residence  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  court.  To  this  spot  he  returned  every  even^^ 
ing  after  sunset,  and  in  the  morning  rose  so  early,  as 
to  reach  his  apartments  in  the  city  by  walking,  at  the 
first  kppearance  of  the  dawn. 

This  eminent  man  had  studied  eight  languages  cri- 
tically, eight  others  less  accurately  ^  and  had  examined 
twelve  more,  less  perfectly.  His  poetic  taste  was 
refined  and  elevated,  and  many  of  his  translations 
and  imitative  pieces  reflect  on  him  great  lustre.  His 
veneration  of  Christianity  was  early  and  profound, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  language  and  sentiments  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  ardent  and  unqualified. 

He  saw  the  liffht  that  beam'd  around,  and  own'd 
It  came  from  Ibeaven. 

His  last  hours  were  peculiarly  touching.  His  dis- 
order was  an  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Chi  the  morn- 
ing of  his  decease,  his  medical  attendants  called  on 
Lord  Teignmouth,  and  all  repaired  to  the  house  of 
this  distinguished  scholar.  He  was  lying  on  his  bed, 
in  a  posture  of  meditation,  and  the  only  symptom  of 
remaining  life,  was  a  slight  motion  at  the  heart, 
which,  after  a  few  moments,  ceased,  and  he  expired 
without  a  pang  or  a  groan.  The  monumental  honours 
paid  to  his  memory,  at  Oxford  and  St.  Paul's,  were 
distinguished ;  but,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  the 
whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men,*'  and 
the  contemplation  of  acquirements  so  extensive  and 
splendid,  of  talent  so  uncommon,  and  of  worth  so 
exalted,  will  induce  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
every  generation,  even  the  most  remote. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  cut  down  early  by  the  stroke 
of  mortality,  but  his  character  and  genius  are  em- 
balmed in  our  hearts,  and  many  a  noble  minded, 
richly  endowed  youth,  will  derive  vigom:  and  encou- 
ragement from  his  splendid  excellences. 

T.W. 

The  formation  and  steady  pursuit  of  some  particular  plan  of 
life,  has  jusdy  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  permanent 
sources  of  happiness. — Malthus. 

Nature  has  sown  in  mm  the  seeds  of  Icnowledge,  but  they 
must  be  cultivated  to  produce  fruit. — ^Lobd  Colunowooo, 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Elitabeth 
Woodville,  before  her  marriage  with  Sir  John  Grey,  is 
copied  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  Drommond 
Castle ;  it  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  habits  of  the 
great  in  former  times.  After  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  she  became,  in  1465,  the  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  who  had  married  her 
daughter,  she  was  confined  in  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  died  there,  but  was  buried  at  Windsor. 

"  Monday,  March  9.  Rose  at  4  o'clock,  and  helped 
Catherine  to  milk  the  cows ;  Rachel,  the  other  dairy- 
maid, having  scalded  her  hand  in  so  bad  a  manner 
the  night  before.  Made  a  poultice  for  Rachel,  and 
gave  Robin  a  penny  to  get  her  something  comfortable 
from  the  apothecary's. 

**  Six  o*clock.  The  buttock  of  beef  too  much  boiled, 
and  the  beer  a  little  of  the  stalest.  Memorandum  : 
To  talk  to  cook  about  the  first  fault,  and  to  mend  the 
second  myself  by  tapping  a  fresh  barrel  directly. 

"  Seven  o'clock.  Went  to  walk  with  the  lady,  my 
mother,  into  the  court-yard.  Fed  twenty-five  men 
and  women;  chided  Roger  severely  for  expressing 
some  ill  will  at  attending  us  with  broken  meat. 

''  Eight  o'clock.  Went  hito  the  paddock  behind 
the  house  with  my  maid  Dorothy,  caught  Thump,  the 
little  pony,  myself,  and  rode  a  matter  of  six  miles 
without  saddle  or  bridle. 

"Ten  o'clock.  Went  to  dinner.  John  Grey,  a 
comely  youth,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  a  virtuous  maiden 
should  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  her  parents. 
John  ate  but  little  -,  stole  a  great  many  tender  looks 
at  me,  and  said,  *'  Women  never  could  be  handsome 
In  his  opinion,  who  were  not  good  tempered."  I  hope 
my  temper  is  not  intolerable  3  nobody  finds  fault  with 
it  but  Roger,  and  he  is  the  most  dkorderly  serving- 
man  in  our  family.  John  Grey  likes  white  teeth  | 
my  teeth  are  of  a  pretty  good  colour  I  think  -,  and 
my  hair  is  as  black  as  jet,  though  I  say  it  3  and  John, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Eleven  o'clock.  Rose  from  table,  the  company 
all  desirous  of  walking  in  the  fields  3  John  Grey  would 
lift  me  over  every  stile,  and  twice  he  squeezed  my 
hand  with  great  vehemence.  I  cannot  say  I  should 
have  any  objection  to  John  Grey  3  he  plays  at  prison- 
bars  as  well  as  any  country  gentleman,  and  he  never 
misses  church  on  Sundays. 

**  Three  o'clock.  Poor  Farmer  Robinson's  house 
burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire.  John  Grey  pro- 
posed a  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiarmer,  and 
gave  no  less  than  four  pounds  himself  with  this  bene- 
volent intent.  Memorandum :  Never  saw  him  look 
so  handsome  as  at  that  moment 

*'  Four  o'clock.    Went  to  prayers. 

"  Six  o'clock.     Fed  the  hogs  and  poultry. 

^'  Seven  o'clock.  Supper  on  the  table :  dela3red  in 
consequence  of  Farmer  Robinson's  misfortune.  Me- 
morandunl :  The  goose-pie  too  much  baked,  and  the 
pork  roasted  to  rags. 

"  Nine  o'clock.  The  company  fast  asleep  -,  these 
late  hours  very  disagreeable.  Said  my  prayers  a 
f^econd  time,  John  Grey  distracting  my  thoughts  too 
much  the  first  time.  Fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of 
John  Grey"  

USE  OF  BUTTER  IN  ENGLAND. 

Butter,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  fat  substance,  ob- 
tained fit>m  milk,  or  rather  from  cream,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  churning. 

Butter  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  and  most 
other  northern  countries  :  that  of  England  and  Hol- 
land is  reckoned  the  best.  In  London,  the  butter  of 
Eppiog  and  Cambridge  is  in  the  highest  repute :  the 


cows  which  produce  the  former,  feed  during  summer 
in  the  shrubby  pastures  of  Epping  Forest  •  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  numerous  wild  plants  which 
there  abound,  are  supposed  to  improve  the  flavour  of 
the  butter.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  roUs  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  weighing  a  pound  each.  The  Cam- 
bridgeshire butter  is  produced  from  cows  that  feed 
one  part  of  the  year  on  chalky  uplands,  and  the  other 
on  rich  meadows  or  fens :  it  is  made  up  into  long 
rolls  like  Epping  butter,  and  generally  salted  or  cured 
before  being  brought  to  market ;  the  London  dealers, 
having  washed  it,  and  wrought  the  salt  out  of  it,  fre- 
quently sell  it  for  Epping  buttec 

The  butter  of  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  is  often  sold 
for  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  it  is  little  infe- 
rior. Somersetshire  butter  is  thought  to  equal  that 
of  Epping :  it  is  brought  to  market  in  dishes  con- 
taining half  a  pound  each ;  out  of  which  it  is  taken, 
washed,  and  put  into  different  forms,  by  the  dealers  of 
Bath  and  Bristol.  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire 
butter  is  very  good  j  it  is  made  up  in  half  pound 
packs  or  prints,  packed  up  in  square  baskets,  and 
sent  to  the  London  market  by  waggon.  The  butter 
of  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the 
moors,  commons,  and  heaths  of  England,  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  when  it  is  properly  managed;  and  though 
not  equal  in  quantity,  is  superior  to  &at  produced  by 
the  richest  meadows. 

Considerable  quantities  of  butter  are  made  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  forms  a  prominent  article  in  the  exports 
of  that  country :  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 
Some  of  the  best  Irish  butter  brought  to  London, 
after  being  washed  and  repacked,  is  sold  as  Dorset- 
shire and  Cambridge  butter. 

The  salt  butter  of  Holland  is  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country ;  large  quantities  of  it  are  an- 
nually exported.  It  forms  about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  foreign  butter  we  import. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  butter  in  Great 
Britain  is  very  great.  The  consumption  in  London 
may  be  averaged  at  about  one]  half  pound  per  week 
for  each  individual,  being  at  tiie  rate  of  26  lbs.  a  year  j 
and  supposing  the  population  to  amount  to  1,450,000, 
the  total  annvual  consumption  would  be  d7,700,0001b8., 
or  1 6,830  tons  :  but  to  this  may  be  added  4,000  tons, 
for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualling  of  ships  and 
other  purposes,  making  the  total  consumption,  in 
round  numbers,  21,000  tons,  or  47,040,0001bs.,  which 
at  lOd.  per  lb.  would  be  worth  1,960,0001. 

The  average  produce  per  cow  of  the  butter  dairies  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Marshall  at  I681bs.  a  year  ^  so  that, 
supposing  we  are  nearly  right  in  the  above  estimated, 
about  280,000  cows  will  be  required  to  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  London  market. 

But  the  consumption  of  butter  in  London  has  some- 
times been  estimated  at  50,000  ton  ^  which  would  re- 
quire for  its  supply  upwards  of  666,000  cows  1 


Religion  will  always  make  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah 
wholesome  and  palateable,  but  we  must  not  think  it  conti- 
nually will  tarn  water  into  wine,  because  it  once  did.— 
WABBuaroN. 


No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting. — Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Animals  go  rightly,  according  to  the  ends  of  their  creation, 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves;  they  follow  their  instinct 
and  are  safe :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  man ;  the  ways  of  life 
are  a  labyrinth  for  him ;  his  infancy  does  not  stand  more  in 
need  of  a  mother's  care,  than  his  moral  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties require  to  be  nursed  and  fostered :  and  when  thesci 
are  left  to  starve  for  want  of  nutriment,  how  infinitely  more 
deplorable  is  his  condition  than  that  of  the  beasts  who  perish  *. 

-^OOTBBr. 
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ON  CARRIAGES. 
Whkel  carriages  forpleasure  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  first  come  ioto  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  long  before  that  time,  car- 
riages of  some  kind  were  used  on  state  occasions,  or 
for  the  conveyance  of  sick  persons.  Even  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  a  clumsy  kind  of  car,  npon  four  wheels, 
was  employed  to  carry  great  personages :  and  Stow 
tells  us,  that  during  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1380, 
Richard  the  Second  "  being  threatened  by  the  rebels 
of  Kent,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Miles 
End  J  and  with  him  his  mother,  because  she  was  sick 
and  weak,  in  a  whirlicole,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  covered  carriage.  "Chariots  covered,  with 
Ladies  therein,"  followed  the  litter  in  which  Queen 
Catharine  was  carried  to  her  coronation  with  Henry 
the  Eighth.  But  Queen  Elizabeth's  is  the  first  that 
is  called  a  coach.  In  15()4,  William  Boonen,  a  Dutch- 
man, became  the  Queen's  coachman,  and  about  this 
time  coaches  were  brought  into  general  use  in  Eng- 
land. In  1 388  Queen  Elizabeth  went  from  Somerset 
House  to  Paul's  Cross  to  hear  return  thanks  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  a  coach  presented 
to  her  by  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel 


Choc*  c/  Q«ni  EliiiMjt. 

The  cuts  here  given,  copied  from  an  old  print,  re- 
present her  Majesty  in  her  coach,  followed  by  another 
with  her  attencUnts.  In  the  second  carriage  may  be 
noticed  two  odd-looking  seats,  which  were  called  boolt, 
where  two  of  the  officers  sat,  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  do 
now,  back  to  back. 


CfKli  t/'M  Oiifi  AllaimaU. 

These  coaches  must  have  been  clumsy  uncomfort- 
able machines.  They  had  no  springs ;  and  the  state 
of  the  streets  and  roads  must  have  made  travelling  in 
them  any  thing  but  easy.  But  fashion  soon  brought 
tiiem  into  such  general  use,  that  in  1 607,  Dekker  com- 
plains that  "  the  wife  of  every  citizen  must  be  jolted 
now."  And  in  1636,  there  were  6,000  of  them  kept 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 

At  first  they  had  only  two  horses,  but  afterwards 
the  number  was  increased.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  "the  stout  old  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when 
he  was  got  loose,  hearing  that  the  great  favourite 
Buckingham  was  drown  about  with  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  thought  he  m^-ht  very  well  have  eight  in  his 
coach,  with  which  he  rode  through  the  City  of  London, 
to  the  vulgar  talk  and  admiration." 

In  general,  however,  it  was  thought  di^raceful  in 
thoec  times  for  the  male  sex  to  ride  in  coaches,     "  Id 


Sir  Fhilq)  Sidney's  days,  ao  famous  for  men  at  annes, 
it  was  then,"  says  Aubrey,  "held  ae  great  a  di^prace 
for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  seen  riding  in  the  streets 
in  a  coach,  as  it  would  now  for  such  a  one  to  be  seen 
la  the  streets  in  a  petticoat  and  waistcoat !  so  naoch 
is  the  fashion  of  the  times  altered." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  it  is  a  tradition  in  Scot- 
land, that  chaises  or  chariots  were  first  introduced 
into  that  country  in  1745.  Before  that  time,  the  no- 
bility were  accustomed  to  travel  in  vehicles  somewhat 
resembling  Noah's  Aric,  and  the  gentry  on  horseback ; 
but  in  that  memorable  year,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  ap' 
peared  in  a  carriage  of  this  description,  "  to  the  admi- 
ration  of  all  Scotchmen,  who  r^orded  it  as  a  coach  cut 
m  half.". 

When  we  compMe  the  clumsy  things  in  which  even 
our  kings  formerly  rode,  ^with  the  convenient  and 
elegant  carriages  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  progress  which  our  workmen  have  made 
in  this  and  every  other  branch  of  art,  and  hoping  that 
their  skill  may  always  find  that  encouragement  which 
it  so  well  deserves. 

[From  K  p&per  in  the  ArdiMilogia,  by  J.  H.  UuklBnd,  Esq.] 

Of  Time's  contindal  Speed. — In  all  the  actions  whioh  a 
man  performs,  «ume  part  of  his  life  paases.  We  die  while 
doing  that  for  which  alone  our  eliding  life  wu  granled.  Ntj, 
though  ne  do  nothiDg,  time  keeps  his  conslant  pace,  and  fliei 
as  fast  in  idleness  as  in  eniploj'ment  Whether  we  pl»  or 
labour,  or  Bleep,  or  dance,  or  study,  the  nm  posts  on,  and  the 
aaiid  runs.  An  hour  of  riue  is  as  long  as  an  hour  of  Tiitue. 
But  the  difference  1>etween  ^xnhI  and  bad  actions  is  infinite. 
Good  actions,  though  they  diminish  out  lime  here  as  wellai 
bad  BClionE,  yet  they  lay  up  for  ua  a  happiness  in  eternity; 
and  will  recampense  what  tbey  talce  away,  by  a  plentiful  re- 
turn at  last.  When  we  trade  with  rirtue,  we  do  but  buy 
pleneure  with  the  expense  of  time.  So  it  is  not  so  much  a 
consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange.  Ab  a  tmtn  sows  his  com, 
he  is  content  to  want  it  avrhile,  Uiat  he  may,  at  the  hairest, 
receive  it  with  advantage.  But  the  bad  deeds  that  we  do 
here,  uol  only  rob  us  of  much  time,  but  also  beme&k  a  tor- 
ment for  hereafter ;  and  that,  in  such  a  life,  that  tne  Rreatert 
pleasure  we  could  there  be  crowned  nitb,  would  be  the  leiy 
act  of  dying.  The  one  treasures  up  pleasure  in  everlasting 
life,  Ilie  other  provides  torture  in  a  deatli  eternal.  Why  sbonlu 
I  wish  to  pass  away  this  life  ill,  which,  to  those  that  are  ill, 
is  the  best  ?  If  I  must  daily  lessen  it,  it  shall  be  by  that, 
which  shsll  joy  me  with  a  future  income.  Time  is  like  a 
ship  which  never  ancliora :  while  I  am  on  board,  1  had  better 
do  those  things  that  may  profit  me  at  my  landing,  than  prac- 
tice such  as  shall  cause  my  commiunent  when  I  come  ashare. 
Whatsoever  I  do,  I  would  ihiub  what  will  become  of  it  when 
it  is  done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to  finish  it ;  if  bad,  I  wiQ 
either  leave  off  where  I  am,  or  not  undertake  it  at  all.  T^ice, 
like  an  uuthrifl,  sells  away  the  inheritance,  while  it  is  but  in 
:  but  virtue,  husbanding  all  things  well,  is  a  pur- 
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N°10.       SUPPLEMENT 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  

APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHJaSTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.  " 

suFERsrrnoNS  of  the  druids. 


Tac  ]>niidi,  or  Prieata  of  Uk  Ancient  Britons,  are 
■aid  to  have  retained  the  belief  of  one  anprerae 
God,  all-wiae,  all  inightj,  and  all  mercifnl,  from 
wlwm  an  tbiaga  which  have  life  proceed  j  thongh 
they  feigned  that  there  were  other  gods  beside  Him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
Tentatea,  whom  they  called  the  father,  and  Tanmis 
the  tbnnderer,  and  Hesns  the  god  of  battles,  and  An- 
diaate  the  goddess  of  victory :  Ha  the  mighty,  by 
irtkom  it  is  believed  that  Noah,  the  second  parent  c^ 
the  haman  race,  was  intended ;  Ceridwen,  a  goddess 
in  irtvoae  rites  the  preservation  of  mankind  in  the  ark 
was  figured;  andBealorBelinus, — for  the  Fhenicians 
had  introdooed  the  worship  of  their  Baal. 

By  favour  of  these  false  gods,  the  Druids  pretended 
to  foceteU  fntore  events,  and  u  their  servants  and 
TokL 


favountea  they  demanded  gifte  and  offerings  horn  the 
deluded  multitude.  The  better  to  secure  th"  revenue, 
they  made  the  people,  at  the  b^inning  of  winter,  ex- 
tinguish all  their  fires  on  one  day,  and  kindle  them 
again  from  the  ucred  fire  of  the  Druids,  which  would 
make  the  house  fortunate  for  the  ensuing  year  j  and 
if  any  man  came  who  had  not  paid  his  yearly  dues, 
they  refused  to  give  him  a  sparic,  neither  durst  any 
of  hia  neighbours  relieve  him  :  nor  might  he  himTrlf 
procure  fire  by  any  other  meana,  so  that  he  and  his 
family  were  deprived  of  it  tiU  he  had  dischai^ed  the 
uttermost  of  hia  debt.  They  erected  also  great  stones, 
so  cunningly  fitted  one  upon,  another,  that  if  the  upper 
one  were  touched  in  a  certain  place,  though  only  with 
a  finger,  it  would  rock ;  whereas  no  strength  c^  man 
might  avail  to  move  it  if  uplied  to  any  otho:  part: 
10 
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hither  they  led  those  who  were  accused  of  any  crime, 
and,  under  pretence  that  the  gods  would,  by  this  form 
of  trials  show  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party, 
4irect^  JiiQi  jfh&ce  ,to  toudi  .ai)d  jnqt^e  the  proof : 
and  thus,  at  their  discretion,  they  either  absolved  the 
accused,  or  made  them  appear  guilty. 

The  misletoe,  the  seed  whereof  is  eaten  and  voided 
by  the  birds,  and  thus  conveyed  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, they  a£fected  to  hold  in  veneration.  When  it 
was  discovered  growing  upon  an  oak,  upon  which 
tree  it  is  rarely  to  be  found,  the  Druids  went  thither 
with  great  solemnity,  and  all  things  were  made  ready 
for  sacrifice  and  for  feasting.  Two  white  bulls  were 
fastened  by  their  horns  to  the  tree ;  the  officiating 
priest  ascended,  and  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
knife ;  others  stood  below  to  receive  it  in  a  white 
woollen  doth,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved,  that 
water  wherein  it  had  been  steeped  might  be  adminis- 
tered to  men,  as  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  to 
cattle,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  fruitfiiL  The  sa- 
crifice was  then  performed.  The  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  flocks  and  herds  were  sdected  for  this 
purpose.  The  victim  was  divided  into  three  parts  : 
one  was  consumed  as  a  burnt  offering  ;  he  who  made 
the  offering  feasted  upon  another,  with  his  friends ; 
and  the  tlmxL  was  the  portion  of  the  Druids.  In  this 
wise  did  they  delude  the  people.  But  they  had  worse 
rites  than  these  and  were  guilty  of  greater  abomina- 
tions. They  were  notorious,  above  the  priests  of  every 
other  idolatry,  for  the  practice  of  pretended  magic. 
They  made  the  people  pass  through  fire,  in  honour  of 
Beal ',  and  they  offered  up  the  life  of  man  in  sacrifice, 
8a3ring  that  when  the  victim  was  shiitten  with  a  sword, 
they  could  discover  events  which  were  to  come,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  fell,  and  the  flowing  of  his  bloody 
and  the  quivering  of  his  body  in  the  act  of  death. 
When  a  chief  was  afflicted  with  sickness,  they  sacri- 
ficed a  human  victim,  because,  they  said,  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  life  might  be  purchased,  if  another  life 
were  offered  up  as  its  price  -,  and  in  like  manner,  men 
were  offered  up  when  any  calamity  befd  the  people, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  war.  Naked 
women,  stained  with  the  dariL  blue  djre  of  woad,  as- 
sisted at  these  bloody  rites.  On  greater  occasions,  a 
huge  figure,  in  the  rude  likeness  of  man,  was  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  filled  with  men :  as  many  as  were 
condemned  to  death  for  their  offences  were  put  into 
it ;  but  if  these  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  image,  the 
innocent  were  thrust  in,  and  they  surrounded  it  with 
straw  and  wood,  and  set  fire  to  H,  and  consumed  it» 
with  all  whom  it  contained. 

Their  domestic  institutiona  were  not  lesspemicknis 
than  their  idolatry.  A  wife  was  common  to  all  the 
kinsmen  of  her  husband,  a  custom  which  prevented 
all  connubial  love,  and  destroyed  the  natural  afiection 
between  child  and  father ;  for  every  man  had  as  many 
wives  as  he  had  kinsmen,  and  no  man  knew  his  chil(^ 
nor  did  any  child  know  its  father.  These  were  the 
abominations  of  our  British  fathers  after  the  light  of 
the  Patriarchs  was  lost  among  them,  and  before  they 
received  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

[Abridged  from  Sootbst.] 

HOW  TO  FACE  AN  ENEMY. 

Thomas  P ,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was,  by  ^e 

death  of  his  master,  left  alone  in  the  world  to  gam  a 
livelihood  as  a  shoemaker.  He  shouldered  his  kit, 
and  went  from  house  to  house,  making  \xp  the  farmer's 
leather,  or  mending  the  children's  shoes.  At  length  a 
good  old  man,  pleased  with  Tom's  industry  and  steady 
habits,  offered  him  a  small  building  as  a  shop.  Here 
Tom  apphed  himself  to  work,  with  persevering  indus- 
try and  untiring  ardour.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was 


whistling  over  his  woric,  and  hiff  hammer  was  often 
heard  till  the '^noon  of  n^^t."  He  thus  obtained  a  good 
reputation,  and  some  of  this  worid's  goods.  He  soon 
married  a  virtuous  female,  cme  whosekind  disposition 
added  new  joys  to  his  existence,  and  whose  busy  ueat- 
ness  rendered  pleasant  and  comfortable  their  little 
tenement.  Time  passed  smoothly  on,  they  were  blessed 
with  the  smiling  pledges  of  their  affection,  and  in  a  few 
years  Tom  was  the  possessor  of  a  neat  Httle  cottage 
and  a  piece  of  land.  This  they  improved;  and  itsoon 
became  the  abode  of  plenty  and  joy. 

But  Tom  began  to  relax  in  his  conduct,  and  would 
occasionaUy  walk  down  to  an  ale-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  soon  became  a  habit,  and  the  habit 
imperceptibly  grew  upon  him,  until,  to  thegrief  of  aU 
who  knew  him,  he  became  a  constant  lounger  about 
the  ale-house  and  skittle-ground,  and  going  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  became  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
inevitable  consequences  soon  followed.  He  got  into 
debt,  and  his  creditors  soon  took  possession  of  all  he 
had.  His  poor  wife  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to 
reclaim  him )  and  she  could  not  think  oif  using  him 
harshly ;  she  loved  him  even  in  his  degradation,  for 
he  had  always  been  kind  to  her.  Many  an  earnest 
petition  did  she  prefer  to  Heaven  for  his  reformation, 
and  often  did  she  endeavour  to  woric  upon  his  paternal 
feelings.  Over  and  over  again  he  promised  to  reform, 
and  at  last  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  was  in- 
duced to  stay  from  the  ale-house  for  three  days  to- 
gether. 

His  anzioaa  wife  began  to  cherish  hope  of  returning 
happiness.  But  a  sudden  doud  one  day  for  a  moment 
damped  her  joy.  **  Betsey,'*  said  he,  as  he  arose  from 
his  work,  "  give  me  that  bottle.'^  These  words  pierced 
her  very  heart,  and  seemed  to  sound  the  kneU  of  all 
her  cherished  hopes ;  but  she  could  not  disobey  him. 
He  went  out  with  hk  bottle,  had  it  filled  at  the  ale- 
house, and  on  returning  home,  placed  it  in  the  win- 
dow immediatdy  before  him.  ''Now,"  said  he,  "I 
canfmee  my  enemy."  With  a  resolution  fixed  upon 
overcoming  his  pemickms  habits,  he  went  eam^tly 
to  work,  always  havii^  the  bottle  before  him,  but 
never  again  touched  it.  Again  he  began  to  thrive, 
and  in  a  fiew  3rear8  he  was  onoe  more  the  owner  of 
his  former  dehg^tfnl  residence. 

His  chfldren  grew  up,  and  are  now  respectable 
members  of  society.  Old  age  came  upon  Tom,  and 
he  always  kept  the  bottle  in  the  window,  where  he 
had  first  put  it ;  and  often,  when  his  head  was  sil- 
vered over  with  age,  he  would  refer  to  his  bottle,  and 
thank  God  that  he  had  been  aUe  to  overcome  the  vice 
of  drunkenness.  He  never  permitted  it  to  be  removed 
from  that  window  while  he  Hved;  and  tbfere  it  remained 
until  after  he  bad  been  consigned  to  his  narrow  home. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  PLANTTNG  YEW  TilEES 

IN  CHlTRCHYARDa 


\Vtom  Fapleiibb*s  Bkimim  ^FitBmm  mmi . 

The  original  design  of  planting  these  trees  in  church- 
yards, has  given  rise  to  much  antiquarian  discussion. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  planted  dtfaer 
to  protect  the  church  from  storms,  or  to  furnish  the 
parishioners  with  bows.  The  statute  of  35  Edw.  I, 
which  settles  the  property  of  trees  hi  churchyards, 
redtes,  that  they  were  often  planted  to  defend  the 
church  firom  high  winds,  and  the  dergy  were  re- 
quested to  cut  them  down  for  tile  repairs  of  the  duDsoe) 
of  the  church  whenever  required.  Several  ancient 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  aithery^ 
which  regulate  many  particulars  rdative  to  bows,  hxxt 
it  does  not  appear  tiiat  any  statute  directed  the  eulti- 
v&tion  of  the  ^^ew*    Although  tiie  scoocity  of  bow 
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staves  Ifl  a  frequent  ^sobject  of  complaint  in  oar  an- 
dent  laws,  yet,  instead  of  ordering  ^e  3^w  tree  to  be 
cnltiyated  at  home,  foreign  merchants  were  obliged, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  import  the  material  ^m 
abroad. 

In  the  12th  of  Edw.  lY.  it  was  enacted,  that  every 
merchant  stranger  should  bring  four  bow  staves  for 
every  ton  of  merchandise,  imported  from  Venice  or 
other  places,  from,  whence  they  had  heretofore  been 
procured.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaint 
of  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  bow  staves  was  re- 
newed, and  the  statute  6  Edw.  lY  was  pat  in  force. 

From,  the  above  particalars  it  clearly  appears,  that 
we  depended  npon  foreign  wood  for  oar  bows,  which 
woald  not  have  occurred  if  our  churchyards  could 
have  fdnushed  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  public 


The  truth  is,  that  though  our  archers  were  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  and  the  terror  of  its  enemies,  yet 
the  English  yew  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  our 
brave  countrymen  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  materials.  This  accounts  for  the  silence  of 
our  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  culture  of 
the  English  yew,  which  iqppears  never  to  have  been 
an  object  of  national  concern. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  m  his  **  Urn-burial,  '*  thinks  it 
may  admit  of  conjecture  whether  the  plantix^  of  yews 
in  churchyards,  had  not  its  origin  ^m  ancient  fune- 
ral rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  from 
its  perpetual  verdure. 

The  yew  tree  has  been  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
mourning  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks 
adopted  the  idea  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Romans 
from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Britons  frx>m  the  Romans. 
From  long  habits  of  association,  the  yew  acquired  a 
sacred  character,  and  therefore  was  considered  as  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  ornament  of  consecrated 
ground.  The  custom  of  placing  them  singly  is  equally 
ancient.  Statins,  in  his  Thebaid,  calls  it  the  solitary 
yew.  And  it  was  at  one  time,  as  common  in  the 
churchyards  of  Italy,  as  it  is  now  in  North  and  South 
Wales.  In  many  villages  of  those  two  provinces,  the 
yew  tree  and  the  church  are  coeval  with  each  other. 


LINES  ON  THE  BIBLE, 

BT  Sift  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Within  this  awful  Tolume  lies 
The  mysteiy  of  mvsteries; 
Happiest  they  of  human  race 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  Hit  the  latch,  to  force  the  way; 
And  hetter  had  they  ne'er  heen  bom 
Than  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


THE  MAMMOTH  OF  THE  NORTH. 

When  Captain  Beechey  returned  to  England  after 
his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^  he  brought  home  a 
lai^  quantity. of  the  petrified  or  stone  ren^ains  of 
dephants  and  other  animals,  which  were  found  im- 
bedded in  the  clifEs  of  frozen  mud  within  Behring*s 
Strait  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  Seas. 
The  most  perfect  specimens  of  these  remarkable 
fossils  as  they  are  called,  are  xyreserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  will  amply  repay  the  inspection  of  any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  such  subjects. 

That  these  remains  formed  parts  of  animals  once 
living  on  this  earth,  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
question,  as  it  would  be,  on  entering  a  butcher's 
shambles,  to  doubt  whether  the  hide  and  hair  and 
bones  of  an  ox  just  killed,  once  belonged  to  a  real 
animaL    But  on  examining  these  bones,  various  dif- 
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ficulties  present  themselves,  requiring  much  patience 
and  extensive  knowledge  satisfactorily  to  remove. 
There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  them  which 
has  especially  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  learned : 
the  animals  of  which  many  of  ti^ese  bones  were  the 
remains,  are  never  found  in  our  days  alive  in  those 
cold  r^ons  of  the  North,  but  are  natives  of  the  South 
or  Tropical  parts  of  the  globe  -,  and  many,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fossil  elephant,  belonged  to  a  species  not 
at  present  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 
The  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Buckland, 
was  requested  to  examine  the  collection  brought  home 
by  Captain  Beechy,  and  to  prepare  a  description  of 
them.  This  he  did,  and  the  resijdt  is  a  most  interest- 
ing work,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Captain's 
celebrated  narrative  of  his  voyage. 

Professor  Buckland  compares  the  accounts  brought 
home  by  these  voyagers  (especially  that  of  Mr.  CoUie, 
surgeon  to  the  expedition)  with  the  description  of 
sinular  discoveries  by  other  writers,  and  with  the 
result  of  his  own  researches  and  observations.  He 
thus  endeavours  to  throw  ''  some  light  upon  the  cu- 
rious and  perplexing  question,  as  to  what  wa»the 
climate  of  this  portion  of  the  woild  at  the  time  when 
it  was  inhabited  by  animals  now  so  foreign  to  it  as 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros ;  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  not  only  their  teeth  and  tusks,  and  other 
portions  of  their  skeletons,  but,  in  some  remark- 
able instances,  the  entire  carcasses  of  these  beasts, 
with  their  flesh  and  skin  still  perfect,  became  entombed 
in  ice,  or  in  frozen  mud  and  gravel,  over  such  exten- 
sive and  distant  regions  of  the  north."  It  is  stated 
by  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Pallas,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  finom  the  river  Don  to 
the  extreme  point  nearest  Ajnerica,  there  is  scarcely 
any  great  river  in  whose  banks  they  do  not  find  the 
bones  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals,  which 
cannot  now  endure  the  climate  of  that  district  j  and 
that  all  the  fossil  ivory  collected  for  sale  throughout 
Siberia,  is  found  in  the  lofty,  steep,  and  sandy  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  bones  of 
large  and  small  ftnitnRla  He  in  some  places  piled  toge- 
ther in  great  heaps  $  but  in  general  they  are  scattered 
separately,  as  if  they  had  been  agitated  by  waters, 
and  buried  in  mud  and  g^vel. 

The  term  '^  Mammoth'*  has  been  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  all  the  largest  species  of  fossil  animals. 
It  is  a  word  from  the  Tartar  language,  and  means 
simply  "  Animal  of  the  Earth."  It  is  now  used  only 
to  signify  the  fossil  elephant.  Of  all  the  remains  that 
have  ever  been  discovexed,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
entire  carcass  of  a  Mammoth,  not  petrified,  but  merely 
frozen,  with  its  flesh,  skin»  and  hair,  fresh  and  weU 
preserved.  How  many  thousand  years  it  might  have 
been  so  kept  from  corruption  in  its  icy  coffin,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  In  the  year  1803  itfdl  from  a  frozen 
cliff,  in  Siberia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena. 
Nearly  five  years  elapsed  between  the  period  when 
the  carcass  was  first  observed  by  a  Tungusian  in  the 
thawing  diff,  in  1799,  and  the  moment  when  it  be- 
came entirely  loosened  and  fell  down  upon  the 
strand  between  the  shore  and  the  base  of  the  diff. 
Here  it  lay.  two  more  years,  till  the  greater  part  <^ 
the  flesh  was  devoured  by  wolves  and  bears.  The 
skdeton  was  then  collected  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  sent 
to  Petersburgh.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size 
of  this  enormous  animal,  from  the  fact  that4fae  head, 
without  the  tusks,  weighed  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds ;  the  tusks  together  wdgfaed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds.  Great  part  of  the  skin  of 
the  body  was  preserved,  and  was  covered  with  reddish 
wool  and  blade  hairs  5  about  thirty-six  pounds  wdght 
of  hair  was  collected  from  the  sand»  into  i^iiich  itfaad 
been  trampled  by  the  bears» 
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THE  SATURDAT  MAGAZINE. 


Dr.  Bnddrad  ia  said  to  be  at  present  engaged  on 
•  noet'inqKMtaiit  woric  upon  the  evidence  borne  by 
the  science  of  geolc^  to  the  truth  of  reretded  reli- 
gion. For  his  fiiUer  and  more  matured  opinion  on 
these  ■"""»!  lenuuns  of  the  northern  world,  we  look 
forward  with  expectations  of  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  christian  has  never  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
discovery  of  tnith ;  he  should  encourage  its  cultiva- 
tion on  all  subjects.  Half-knowledge,  partial  and 
hasty  views  upon  difficult  subjects,  may  often  be  made 
to  perplex  and  distress  the  believer ;  the  fall  truth 
will  always  bring  him  satdsfaction  and  comfort. 


Cuvier,  whose  opinions  npon  these  subjects  have 
been  the  moat  generally  foUowcd,  concludes  "  that 
those  animals,  the  bcmes  and  carcases  of  which  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  ice  of  the  northern  seas,  once 
lived  in  tliat  region  in  a  climate  totally  different  from 
its  present  intense  cold ;  that  some  great  change  some 
time  or  other  took  place  in  the  temperature,  which 
destroyed  the  existing  animals,  or  prevented  them 
firnn  continuing  their  species.  This  change  must  have 
been  sudden  ;  for  if  the  cold  had  come  on  slowly 
and  by  degrees,  the  softer  ports,  by  which  the  bones 
are  found  still  covered,  most  have  bad  time  to  decay, 
as  we  find  in  hotter  climates.  It  would  have  been 
ntteriy  impossible  for  an  entire  carcass  like  the  vast 
monster  discovered  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  have  preserved 
its  hair  and  its  flesh  without  corruption,  had  it  not 
immediatelj/  been  encased  in  the  ice  which  preserved 
it  to  our  times." 

What  was  the  nature  and  character  of  this  sodden 
change — ^what  means  the  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
One  employed  to  eifect  it — science  probably  never  will 
be  able  to  discover  j  but,  like  all  other  subjecta  above 
the  range  of  man's  mind  to  reach,  a  knowledge  of  it, 
we  may  rest  assured.  Is  not  necessary  either  for  oar 
present  or  our  future  good.— J.  E.  T. 


THE  CONVOLVULUS,  OR  BINDWEED. 
The  plants  of  this  beanljfnl  race  are  sufficiently  name- 
xooB  to  fill  a  volume  with  their  description.  Martyn 
deBcr9>ed  no  less  than  110  kinds,  in  1807,  since  which 
time  several  species  have  been  added,  as  the  Horhu 
Kemnnt  then  contained  only  33  species,  which  are 
now  increased  to  49.  Europe  claims  only  fourteen 
apeciea,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  the  British 
Islands,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  Indies  and 
America* 

Hie  species  most  familiar  to  om:  gardens,  arc  the 
Trailing,  Convolvulus  Minor,  or  Tricolor,  and.  the 
Convolvulas  Major,  JPurpureut.  Both  of  tiiese  were 
known  in  our  gardens  as  long  back  as  &e  time  of 
Charles  I :  Parkinson  tells  us,  in  1629,  that  he  re- 
wived  tbe  seeds  of  the  Convolvnlus  Minor  "  out  of 
Spain  and  Fortogal,  from  GnillaQmeBoel."  He  speaks 


of  this  flower  vlth  ddight,  and  tells  ns,"  it  is  of  amoil 
excellent  fair  skie-colomed  blew,  so  pleuant  to  bduU, 
that  often  it  amxsedi  die  spectator."  It  is  now  ascer- 
tnined  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary,  &om  whence  it 
travelled  first  to  Spain,  and  has  since  been  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  It  ia  now  so  common  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  as  to  be  considered  one 
of  their  native  weeds.  It  ia  called  TKto/w,  from  the 
three  coloure  of  its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  yellow 
at  the  base,  with  raya  of  white  that  divide  the  yellow 
from  the  fine  ultramarine  bine  of  the  edge;  as  the  leave* 
expand  to  the  sun,  they  form  a  most  gracefnll;- 
ehaped  cup  cir  chalice,  like  the  end  of  a  Freucb-hom, 
and,  in  the  reversed  state,  resemble  the  el^ant 
roofs  of  the  Chinese  pagodas.  "Die  convolvulus  i^)mu 
and  doses  its  flower  with  folds  similar  to  those  of  a 
parasol  j  they  are  never  expanded  at  nigbt,  or  in 
wet  weather,  in  order  that  the  inner  parts  may  be 
guarded  from  damp  air  i  on  this  sreount  it  is 
named  by  the  French  Belle-de-Jow,  (Day  Beauty.) 
Hiis  is  not  a  clirobiag  plant,  but  carries  its  branches 
in  such  a  direction  that  a  few  seeds  are  enough  to  fonn 
a  clump  of  sufHcient  size  to  give  effect  in  the  garden, 
frova  the  month  of  June  to  the  end  of  August ;  and 
as,  during  this  season,  the  chief  colours  of  flowen 
are  reds  and  yellows,  the  fine  blue  of  this  is  particu- 
larly desirable  to  form  a  contrast. 

The  seeds  are  generally  sown  in  the  spring,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  sow  some  in  the  antonm  also,  as  tliey 
will  flower  a  month  earlier  than  those  sown  in  the 
other  season,  which  prolongs  the  enjoyment  of  their 
flowers.  The  seed  should  not  be  covered  with  moie 
than  about  half  an  inch  of  earth,  and  from  tliree  to 
five  seeds  are  sufficient  for  each  clump. 

CONTOLTULTIS  MAJOR. (PwjWmU.) 


This  elq^t  climbbig  plant  is  a  native  Bindw«d  o( 
America,  from  whence  the  seeds  were  first  received  in 
Italy,  and  from  thence  by  us  prior  to  1629,  as  thev 
are  recorded  amongst  tbe  flowers  which  embeBisbed 
our  gardens  in  that  age.  Hiis  is  a  delicate  species, 
and  requires  the  aid  of  a  hotbed  to  bring  the  young 
plants  forward,  which  may  be  planted  ont  in  warm 
situations  about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  trellis-work  of  arbouia,  porticoes, 
and  verandas,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account 
of  its  climbing  and  binding  nature,  whilst  its  graee- 
ful-shaped  corollas  display  the  most  beantifid  shades 
of  violet,  reddish  pur[de,  and  lilac,  which  are  some- 
times ddicately  elided,  and  at  others  striped,  so  at 
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to  fonn  R  star }  othcn  an  of  *  pore  whitCj  or  slightly 
tinged  with  pniple. 

These  plants  will  freqncntljr  climb  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  when  planted  so  as  to  receive 
the  support  of  young  trees,  they  have  a  more  agree- 
able effect  than  when  upheld  by  a  stake.  In  Jamaica 
this  species  of  Convolvulus  climbs  the  highest  trees, 
Euspendii^  its  china-looking  cups  from  the  branches 
in  a  most  delightful  manner,  sometimes  dangUng  in 
the  air,  and  at  others  farming  graceful  festoons. 

It  is  from  this  twining  nature  of  the  plant  that  the 
name  of  Convolvulus  has  been  bestowed  on  it }  and 
perhaps  we  have  not  a  native  weed  that  displays  a 
more  beautiful  flower  than  the  Great  Bindweed, 
which  entwines  itself  amongst  the  shrubs  of  oni 
hedgerows  until  it  reaches  the  top,  where  it  expands 
its  flowers  in  a  dress  that  challenges  the  spotless  snow 
for  purity,  and  would  demand  more  general  admira- 
tion were  it  less  common. 

However  we  may  admire  this  species  of  Bindweed 
in  hedgerows,  we  must  be  cautions  to  keep  it  out  of 
shrubberies,  in  which,  if  it  once  enter,  it  cannot  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  smallest  piece  of  its  mmbliog 
roots  is  sufficient  to  spread  over  a  garden,  where  it 
frequently  entwines  its  roots  amongst  those  of  roses 
or  other  shrubs,  so  as  to  make  it  exceediogly  difficult 
to  prevent  its  overpowering  the  plants  which  support 
it,  and  next  to  impossible  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
We  are  told  that  swine  are  excessively  fond  of  this 
root,  and  we  have  frequently  observed  Uiem  gnibbii^ 
for  and  devouring  it  with  great  eagerness ;  but  as 
these  animals  arc  bad  gardeners,  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  their  assistance  in  the  rooting  out  of  the 
Comvotmhu  Sepiitm,  without  incurring  a  greater  evil. 
The  Skall  Bimdwiko. — (Convob»dia  Arvauu.) 


This  plant,  although  more  humble  in  its  growth,  is 
more  formidable  to  the  husbandman  than  the  Great 
Bindweed,  which  principaQy  confines  itself  to  the 
hedgerow,  whereas  the  Arveimt,  or  field  Bindweed, 
travda  over  the  whole  field,  entwining  itself  around 
the  stalks  of  com  frir  support,  or  upholdii^  itself  by 
the  blades  of  grass,  ta  whiter  comes  in  its  way,  not 
even  reftising  to  embrace  the  nettle  for  the  sake  of 
a  prop  to  display  its  beauties  on,  which  arc  Imt  little 
inieriw,  m  point  of  colouring,  to  the  beantifiil  cops 
of  the  ConvolTtdns  Major,  whilst  it  possesses  an 
agreeable  fragraDoe  which  the  other  cannot  boast  of. 

Nature  has  endowed  this  native  flower  of  our  fields 
vith  the  means  of  protecting  its  seed  parts  from  the  night 
air  by  the  folds  in  the  cup,  which  open  with  the  rising 
mm,  and  close  as  the  day  decreases,  or  at  the  q>proach 
of  rain.  The  nectary  c^  this  little  flower  also  displays 
the  wtM  provision  which  Nature  has  made  to  secure 
this  sweet  Juice,  so  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  seed.  The  stigma  u  supported  on  arches  ovei 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  leaving  only  soch  small  open- 
ing* between  the  piers  that  form  the  arches  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  plunder  of  the  bee  or  insects  of  any 
considerable  size  :  yet  it  seems  to  support  an  animal 
peculiar  to  this  pUnt,  for  we  seldom  look  into  the 
blonom  of  this  field  Convohrulos  xnthoat  sering 
■ereral  minute  insects  busily  employed  in  this  cavern 
of  Bweets.    This  species  of  Bindweed  has  a  perennial 


root,  of  a  white  milky  substance,  whit^  penetrates  ia 
a  serpentine  direction  so  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  is 
to  firm  in  its  hold,  as  to  render  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  destroy  it ;  for  every  atom  of  it  left  in  the 
ground,  at  whatever  depth,  will  reach  the  sur&ce  as 
a  perfect  plant.  In  tr^ching  of  lands  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  being  the 
pest  of  the  garden  and  arable  lands  where  it  abounds. 
Miller  says  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  gravel  lying  under 
the  surface ;  and  he  adds  that,  from  the  dep£  it  pe- 
netrates into  the  ground,  it  is  by  some  country  people 
named  Devil's-gnts.  It  also  bears  the  name  of  Ccwn- 
bind,  Withbind,  Bindweed,  Barebind,  and  Hedge-bella. 

Jalap  is  obtained  fr^m  the  CtnvoUmbu  JaUpa  of 
South  America,  which  takes  its  name  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  lying  between  Mexico  and  La  Vera  Cruz. 

This  race  of  plants  also  affords  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  cUmat^  a  valuable  species  of  food,  as  it  is 
the  Convolvultu  Batatat  which  produces  the  taberoos 
roots  called  Batatas,  orSpanish  potatoes. — Fhillips*b 
Flora  Hutorica. 


THE  TRUMPETER  BIRD. 


This  bird  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  its  legs  are  five  ini^es 
high,  and  completely  covered  with  snull  scales,  which 
reach  two  inches  above  the  knee.  Its  general  phi- 
mage  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  very  short  and  downy ;  those  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  nedc,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  of  a  very 
glossy  gilded  green,  with  a  reflection  of  blue  in  some 
lights.  The  feathers  between  the  shoulders  are  rust- 
coloured,  changing  into  a  pale  ash  colour  as  they  pass 
downwards.  They  are  loose  and  silky.  Those  of  the 
shonldefs  are  long,  and  hang  over  the  tail,  ^tich  is 
very  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  blackish  feathers. 
The  l^s  are  greenish,  and  the  bill  is  ycllowith  green, 
having  the  nostrils  open. 

The  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  properly 
of  these  birds  consists  in  the  wonderful  noise  which 
they  often  make,  either  of  thdr  own  accord,  or  when 
urged  by  their  keepers.  To  induce  them  to  this,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  entice  the  bird  with  a  bit 
of  bread  to  come  near,  and  then  making  the  same 
kind  of  sound,  which  the  keepers  can  wdl  imitate, 
the  bird  will  fluently  be  disposed  to  repeat  it  This 
strange  noise,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  mfMn 
of  pigeons,  is  at  times  preceded  by  a  savage  ay,  m- 
Itermpted  by  a  sound  ^iproaching  that  of  tienk. 
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gherch.  Inthis  way  the  bird  nttersfivc,  six,  or  seven 
times,  very  quickly,  a  hollow  noise  from  within  its 
body,  nearly  as  if  one  pronounced  tou,  iou,  tou,  tou, 
ion,  tou,  with  the  mouth  shut,  resting  upon  the  last 
tou  a  very  long  time,  and  terminating  by  sinking  gra- 
dually with  the  same  note. 

When  tamed,  the  Trumpeter  distinguishes  its  master 
and  benefactor  with  marks  of  affection.  "  Having," 
(says  VosmaCr)  "  reared  one  myself,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experiencing  this.  When  I  opened  its  cage 
m  the  morning,  the  Idnd  animal  hopped  round  me, 
expanding  its  wing8,'and  trumpeting,  as  if  to  wish  me 
good  morning.  He  showed  equal  attention  when  I 
went  out  and  returned.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
me  at  a  distance,  than  he  ran  to  meet  me ;  and  even 
when  I  happened  to  be  in  a  boat,  and  set  my  foot  on 
shore,  he  welcomed  me  with  the  same  compliments, 
which  he  reserved  for  me  alone,  and  never  bestowed 
upon  others.** 

The  Trumpeter  is  easily  tamed,  and  always  becomes 
attached  to  its  bene^Eu^r.  When  bred  up  in  the 
house,  it  loads  its  master  with  caresses,  and  follows 
his  motions ;  and  if  it  conceives  a  dislike  to  persons 
on  account  of  their  forbidding  figure,  or  of  some 
injury  recdved,  it  will  pursue  them  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  distance,  biting  their  legs,  and  showing 
every  mark  of  displeasure.  It  obeys  the  voice  of  its 
master,  and  even  answers  the  call  of  others  to  whom 
it  bears  no  ill-will.  It  is  fond  of  caresses,  and  offers 
its  head  and  neds:  to  be  stroked ;  ahd  if  once  accus- 
tomed to  these  familiarilaes,  it  becomes  troublesome, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  continual  fondling. 
It  makes  its  appearance  as  often  as  its  master  sits 
down  to  table,  and  begins  with  driving  out  the  dogs 
and  cats  from  the  room  $  for  it  is  so  obstinate  and 
bold,  that  it  never  yields,  but  oftentimes,  after  a 
tough  battle,  will  put  a  middle-sized  dog  to  flight. 
It  avoids  the  bites  of  its  antagonist  by  rising  in  the 
air ;  and  retaliates  with  violent  blows  of  its  bill 
and  claws,  aimed  diiefly  at  ^le  eyes.  After  it  gains 
the  superiority,  it  pursms  the  victory  with  the  utmost 
rancour,  and  if  not  taken  off",  will  destroy  its  antago- 
nist. By  its  intercourse  witb  man,  its  instincts  be- 
come moulded  like  those  of  a  dog;  and  we  are 
assured  it  can  be  trained  to  attend  a  flock  of  sheep. 
It  even  shows  a  degree  of  jealousy  of  its  human 
rivals  ;  for  wheaa.  at  table,  it  bites  fiercely  the  naked 
legs  of  the  negroes  and  o^er  domestics  who  approach 
its  master. 

Almost  all  these  birds  have  also  a  habit  of  follow- 
ing people  through  the  streets,  and  out  of  towi^  even 
those  whom  they  have  never  seen  before.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  them.  If  a  person  enters  a  house, 
tbey  will  wait  his  xetum,  and  again  join  him,  though 
after  an  interval  of  three  hours.  "  I  have  sometimes,*' 
(says  M.  de  la  Borde)  '*  betaken  myself  U>  my  heels ; 
but  they  ran  faster,  and  always  got  before  me ;  and 
vi^en  I  stopped,  liiey  stopped  alsp.  I  know  one  that 
iovariably  follows  all  the  strangers  who  enter  its 
master's  house,  accompanies  them  into  the  garden, 
takes  as  many  turns  there  as  ^ey  do,  and  attends 
them  back  agam." 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  Trumpeter  inhabits  the  bar- 
ren mountains  and  upland  forests  of  South  America;, 
never  visiting  the  detuned  grounds  nor  the  settlements.. 
It  associates  in  numerous  flocks.  It  walks  and  runs, 
rather  than  flies,  since  it  never  rises  more  than  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  only  to  reach  some 
short  distance,  or  to  gain  some  low  branch^  It  feeds 
on  wild  fruits ;  and  when  surprised  in  its  haunts, 
makes. its  escape  by  the  swiftness  of  its  feet,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
turkey.— Binglby's  Animal  Biography. 


BALL-PLAY  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Wb  set  out  for  the'scene  of  this  feunous  Indian  game ; 
and,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  we  found 
the  spot  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  road.  It  consisted  of  an  open 
space  about  200  yards  in  length  by  20  yards  wide, 
from  which  the  trees  had  been  deaxed  away,  though 
the  grass  was  left  untouched,  nor  was  the  surface  even 
levelled.  At  each  end  of  this  area  two  green  boughs 
were  thrust  into  the  ground,  six  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  as  a  sort  of  wicket.  The  object  of  the  game, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  was  to  drive  the  ball  between 
these  boughs ;  and  whichever  party  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing this,  counted  one. 

By  one  o'clock  the  surrounding  space  was  thickly 
speckled  over  with  Creek  women,  accompanied  by 
numerous  squads  of  copper-coloured  little  Creekies  j 
but  still  the  real  parties  in  the  contest  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  we  had  suffident  indi- 
cations of  their  being  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  loud  shrieks  or  yells  raised  by  a  great 
number  of  voices  in  chorus,  which  issued  firom  the 
forest,  but  not  a  soul  was  yet  visible.  We  walked 
in  the  direction  of  these  cries,  and  came  up  to  forty 
or  fifty  naked  savages  lying  flat  on  the  grass  j  further 
on,  we  came  to  various  parties  at  their  toilet.  Some 
of  these  dandies  of  the  woods  were  employed  in  paint- 
ing one  eye  black,  the  other  yellow.  Several  youths, 
thrusting  long  black  feathers  into  thdr  turbans,  or 
cloths  which  they  had  wound  round  their  heads. 
O^ers  were  fitting  their  naked  bodies  with  tails,  to 
resemble  tigers  and  lions,  having  already  daubed  and 
streaked  themsdves  all  over  fixnn  head  to  foot  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  intended  to  setoff  the  coppery  tinge 
of  their  own  red.  skins — anxious  that  art  might  co- 
operate as  far  as  possible  with  nature,  in  making  them 
look  as  much  like  wild  beasts  as  possible. 

At  last,  a  fiEur  louder  cry  than  we  had  yet  heard 
burst  from  the  woods  in  the  opposite  direction.  Upon 
looking  up,  we  saw  the  Indians  of  the  other  party 
advancing  to  the  ball  play-ground  in  a  most  tumultuous 
manner,  shrieking,  yelling,  hallooing,  brandishing 
their  sticks,  performing  somersets,  and  exhibiting  all 
conodvable  antics.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  pictures  in  CJook's  Voyages, 
where  multitudes  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are  re^ 
presented  as  rushing  forward  to  attack  the  boats. 

There  were  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  village 
pitted  against  fifty  of  another;  and  the  players,  being 
sdected  from  the  strongest,  nimblest,  and  most  spi- 
rited of  the  whole  tribe,  the  party  ofiexed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  human  form  I  ever  behdd. 

The  first  party,  on  rushing  out  of  the  woods  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  danced  in  the  same  noisy 
and  tumultuous  fashion,  round  the  two  green  boughs 
at  thdr  end  of  the  ground.  After  this  first  explosion, 
they  advanced  more  Idsurdy  to  the  middle  of  the 
deared  space,  where  they  squatted  down  in  a  thick 
cluster  till  tti&r  adversaries  made  their  appearance. 
The  same  ceremonies  were  observed  by  liie  second 
party,  after  whidi  they  settled  down  likewise  on  the 
grass  in  a  body.  The  two  groups  remained  eyeing 
one  another  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  uttering 

ydls  of  defiance. 

At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  the  two  parties 
suddenly  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  stood  brandishing 
their  sticks  over  their  heads.  Every  player  hdd  one 
of  these  in:iplements  in  each  hand.  They  were  formed 
of  light,  tough  wood,  I  think  willow,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  my  thumb.  At  the  end  farthest 
from  the  hand,  the  stidu  were  split  and  formed  into 
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an  oval,  three  inches  long  by  two  wide, '  across  which 
opening,  or  loop,  were  stretched  t^o  thongs  made  of 
hide.  By  means  of  these  bats,  the  ball  was  strack  to 
a  great  distance  whenever  any  of  the  players  succeeded 
in  hitting  it  fieurly.  *  This,  however,  was  not  very  often 
the  case,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  immediately. 
Generially  speaking,  the  ball  was  grasped  or  held  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  two  sticks,  and  carried  along 
over  the  head  by  the  fortimate  player  who  had  got 
hold  of  it.  The  ball  was  pretty  much  like  that  used 
in  Tennis-courts,  only  not  so  hard,  being  formed  out 
of  raw  hide  stuffed  with  deer*s  hair. 

After  the  parties  had  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
silence,  in  two  rows  facing  one  another,  they  stepped 
forward  till  Ihey  came  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet.  Upon  some  word  of  command  being  given  by 
one  of  the  chiefs,  every  one  laid  down  his  sticks  be- 
fore him  on  the  ground.  A  deputation  of  the  chiefs 
highest  in  rank  now  proceeded  to  examine  and  count 
the  parties,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  being  an 
equal  number  on  both  sides.  All  these  ceremonies, 
and  various  others  which  I  forget,  being  ended,  an 
old  man  stood  forward  and  made  a  speech,  or  talk,  as 
it  is  called,  which,  being  interpreted  to  us,  appeared 
to  be  formed  of  injunctions  to  the  combatants  to  ob- 
serve fair  play,  and  to  do  honour  to  their  country  upon 
this  important  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  ceased,  the 
Indians  scattered  themselves  over  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  some  rules  not  unlike  those  of  cricket,  by  which 
the  players  might  intercept  the  ball,  and  send  it  back 
again  in  the  right  direction.  I  observed  that  each  of 
the  goals,  or  wickets,  formed  by  the  two  boughs  at 
the  ends,  was  guarded  by  a  couple  of  the  most  expert 
players,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  the  ball  passing 
through  the  opening — ^the  especial  object  of  the 
opposite  party. 

When  these  long  ceremonials  and  preparations 
were  over,  one  of  ^e  chiefs,  having  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  the  area,  cast  the  ball  high  in  the  air. 
As  it  fell,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  players 
rushed  forward,  and,  l^q[>]ng  several  feet  off  the 
ground,  try  to  strike  it.  The  multiplicity  of  blows, 
acting  in  different  directions,  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  ball  to  the  ground,  where  a  fine  scramble 
took  place,  and  a  glorious  clatter  of  sticks  mingled 
with  the  cries  of  the  savages.  At  length  an  Indian, 
more  expert  than  the  others,  contrived  to  nip  the  ball 
between  the  ends  of  his  two  sticks,  and  having  ma- 
naged to  fork  it  out,  ran  off  with  it  like  a  deer,  with 
his  arms  raised  over  his  head,  pursued  by  the  whole 
party  engaged  in  the  first  struggle.  The  fortunate 
youth  was,  of  course,  intercepted  in  his  progress  twenty 
different  times  by  his  antagonists,  who  shot  like  hawks 
across  his  flight  ^m  all  parts  of  the  field,  to  knock 
the  prize  out  of  lus  grasp,  or  to  trip  him  up — ^in  short, 
by  any  means  to  prevent  his  throwing  it  throng  the 
opening  between  tiie  boughs  at  the  end  of  the  play- 
ground. Whenever  this  grand  purpose  of  the  game  was 
accomplished,  the  successful  party  announced  their 
right  to  count  one  by  a  fierce  yell  of  triumph,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  the  very  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
It  was  sometimes  highly  amusing  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Indian  who  had  got  hold  of  the  ball  con** 
trived  to  elude  his  pursuers.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
he  was  always  allowed  to  proceed  straight  to  the 
goal,  or  wicket,  or  even  to  get  near  it  ^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  obliged,  in  most  cases,  to  make  a 
circuit  of  many  hundred  yards  amongst  the  trees, 
with  thirty  or  forty  swift-footed  fellows  stretching 
after  or  athwart  him,  with  their  fantastic  tigers'  tails 
streaming  behind  them ;  and  he,  in  like  manner,  at 
full  speedy  holding  his  sticks  as  high  over  his  head  as 
possible^  sometimes  ducking  to, avoid  a    blow,  or 


leaping  to  escape  a  trip,  sometimes  doubling  like  a 
hare,  and  sometimes  tumbling  at  full  length,  or  break- 
ing  his  dxins  on  a  fallen  tree,  but  seldom  losing  hold 
oi  his  treasure  without  a  severe  struggle.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  the  possessor  of  the  ball  upon  these  oc- 
casions had  a  dozen  pair  of  eyes,  and  was  gifted  for 
the  time  with  double  speed ;  for,  in  general,  he  had 
not  only  to  evade  the  attacks  of  those  who  were  dose 
to  him,  but  to  avoid  being  cut  off,  as  it  is  called  in 
seamen*8  language,  by  tiie  others  farther  ahead.  These 
parts  of  the  game  were  exdting  in  the  highest  degre^ 
and  it  almost  made  the  t^Mctatom  breathless  to  look 
at  them. 

Sometimes  the  ball,  when  thrown  up  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  chief,  was  reached  toid  struck  by  one 
of  the  party  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  On  these 
occasions,  it  was  driven  £Eur.  amongst  the  pine-trees, 
quite  out  of  sight  to  our  eyes,  but  not  to  those  of  the 
Indians,  who  darted  towards  the  spot,  and  drov^  it 
back  again.  In  general,  however,  they  contrived  to 
catch  tite  ball  before  it  fell,  and  either  to  drive  it 
back,  or  to  grasp  it  and  run  cdong,  as  I  have  described, 
towards  the  end  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
were  too  eager  to  make  much  noise  j  but  whenever  •  a 
successful  blow  was  made,  the  people  on  the  winning 
side  uttered  a  short  yell,  so  luursh  and  wild,  that  4t 
made  my  blood  run  cold  every  time  I  heard  it,  from 
being  associated  with  tortures,  human  saorifices, 
scalpings,  and  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfiire. 

The  way  of  reckoning  was  most  primitive.  Two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  of  the  ctash  were 
seated  on  one  side,  each  with  ten  small  sticks  in  his 
hand,  one  of  whidi  was  thrust  into  the  ground  every 
time'  the  ball  hiq[>pened  to  be  driven  through  the 
wicket.  Twenty  was  game ;  but  I  observed  these 
learned  sages  never  counted  higher  than  ten,  so  that 
when  it  became  necessary  to  mark  eleven,  the  whole 
ten  sticks  were  pulled  out,  and  one  of  them  replaced. 

Sometimes  the  ball  fell  amongst  the  groups  of 
lookers-on,  the  women  and  childr^  of  the  different 
Indian  villages.  It  did  not  signify  a  straw,  however, 
who  was  in  their  way ;  all  respect  of  persons,  age, 
and  sex  was  disregarded,  in  the  furious  rush  of  the 
players,  whose  whole  faculties  seemed  fixed  on  the 
game  alone. 

A  person  had  previously  taught  me  the  art  of 
avoiding  the  mischief  of  these  whirlwind  rushes  of  the 
Indians ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  he  did  so. 
I  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  ground,  admiring  a 
grand  chase,  which  was  going  on  at  some  considerable 
distance,  when  one  of  the  players,  who  was  watching 
his  opportunity,  intercepted  the  fugitive,  and  struck 
the  baU  out  of  the  other's  grasp,  though  he  was 
bounding  along  with  it  at  a  prodigious  rate.  The 
ball  pitched  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  were  I 
was  standing.  In  the  next  instant  a  dozen  or  twenty 
Indians  whizzed  past  me,  as  if  they  had  been 
shot  out  of  cannons.  I  sprung  to  the  nearest  tree, 
as  I  had  been  instructed,  and  putting  my  hands  and 
legs  round,  embraced  it  with  all  my  mighty  A  poor 
boy,  however,  dose  to  me,  had  not  time  to  imitate  my 
example,  and  being  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude, 
was  rolled  oyer  and  over  half  a  dozen  times,  in  spite  of 
his  screams,  which  were  lost  in  the  clatter  of  stickis,  and 
the  y^Us  and  shouts  of  the  combatants,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  animated  by  the  exercise,  and  were 
letting  out  the  secret  of  their  savage  nature  very  fast. 

It  frequently  occurred  to  me,  when  looking  at  this 
animated  game,  that  it  mi^t  be  introduced  with  great 
effect  at  the  public  schools  in  England,  and  I  hope 
my  description  may  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  details.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why 
the  young  men  of  Eton  or  Harrow  should  paint  one 
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eye  fSJtfta  and  the  otLer  yellow,  or  dftnb  their  legs  or 
arnu  with  lamp  black.  Neither  ia  there  any  thing 
essential  in  having  a  t^;er's  tail  behind,  or  that  their 
dreaa  should  be  r«luced  to  the  small  compass  con- 
sidered jasbionable  by  these  worthy  ladians.  Nor, 
I  think,  need  they  consider  it  right  to  scarify  their 
limbs  with  a  comb  made  of  fishes'  teeth,  or  to  dance 
■U  the  preceding  night  ronad  a  blazing  wood  fire  in 
the  open  air }  still  less  to  get  drank  on  whisky  after 
the  game  ia  over — indispensable  conditions  amongst 
the  Credt  Indians  in  the  forests  of  Alabama. 

(  AMdi^  titm  Ci»ii«  Hiti-J 


was  the  remains  of  some  old  tennnatts  ■■glatfaig 
before  the  erection  of  the  palace. 

This  beantifiil  fngment  belcmgi  to  the  DeeanUti 
Bngli$h  Stylt  of  Architectnre ;  which  ia  distingQished 
by  large  and  wide  windows,  divided  by  inollions.  aud 
of  which,  among  other  varieties  of  Old  l-'Tigti^h  Archi- 
tectnre,  we  gave  a  description  and  specimen  in  our 
first  D — •— 


RUIKS  OF  THE  SATOY  PALACE. 


Thi  annexed  sketch  is  that  of  a  Gothic  window  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  time  it  was  pulled  down,  Ibout  the 
year  1816,  to  form  an  opening  for  the  new  street, 
now  called  Wellington  Street,  leading  to  Waterloo 
Brii^,  The  sketch  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  T.  W, 
Kelly,  author  of  "Myrtle  Leaves,"  and  other  poems, 
and  was  taken  a  short  time  before  the  demolition  of 
the  structure.  The  drawing  represents  the  north  face, 
^-the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  building — as  it  is 
that  in  which  John,  King  of  Frvnce,  is  said  to  have 
been  confined,  when  a  prisoner  in  this  country. 

That  monarch  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Poictiers,  in  1356.  He  fought  with  desperate  valour  ; 
but  spent  with  fatigue,  and  seeing  that  all  was 
lost,  be  determined  to  yield  himself  prisoner,  and  fre- 
quently cried  ont  that  he  was  willing  to  deliver  him- 
self to  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  honour 
of  taking  him,  however,  was  reserved  for  an  ignoble 
hand — that  of  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  fled  his  country  for  murder.  The  prince  con- 
ducted his  royal  prisoner  through  London,  attended 
by  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people.  His  modesty 
on  this  occasion  was  remarkable.  Hie  French  king 
was  dressed  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  beau- 
tiftil  white  chai^er,  while  Edward  rode  by  his  side, 
on  an  ordinary  little  horse,  and  plainly  attired. 

Tile  unhappy  monarch  was  liberated  on  an  agree- 
ment for  a  ransom ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  pay 
it,  in  the  then  distracted  state  of  bis  kingdom,  he 
returned  to  prison,  declaring  that,  "though  good 
faith  should  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
yet  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the 
breast  of  k£gs,"  He  Uved  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1384. 

This  remain  stood  almost  immediately  behind  the 
present  office  of  the  Ghbe  evening  newspaper,  and 
until  the  row  of  houses  of  which  that  office  is  one  was 
built,  no  doubt  faced  the  Strand.  The  brick-work 
which  iqipears  between  the  mnllions  of  the  window. 


ilicd; 


WHAT  IS  TIME  F 

■T  THS  aSV.JOSHDA  lUBSDaN. 

I  atk'd  an  aged  man,  a  man  rX  cum, 
WrioUed,  and  curreil,  and  white  widi  hoan  hi 
"  Time  ii  the  wup  of  life,"  he  said,  "  Oh  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gST,  to  wears  It  well!' 
I  atked  the  tndent,  Tenersble  dead. 
Sage*  who  wrote,  atid  warrion  who  bled ; 
From  tbe  cold  giave  ■  hollow  murmiir  Bow'd, 
"Time  sow'd  the  seed,  we  reap  in  this  abode!" 
I  aak'd  a  djior  nnner,  era  the  tide 
Of  life  had  leR  hii  reins.—"  Time  <"  he  tcpl 
"Pre  loEt  it!  Ali,  the  treaiuTe!" — and  he  (Ut-. 
I  aiked  the  golden  sun  and  silrer  tphereB, 
ThoK  bright  cbroanmeien  of  dajs  and  jeara; 
They  uiEwered,  "Time  iabut  a  meteor  glaie," 


Which  beautify  oi  desolate  the  ground; 
And  the]'  replied,  (do  oracle  more  «ise) 
"'TIS  FoUj's  blank,  and  Wisdom's  higkest  | 
I  atk'd  a  Epirit  lost,  hut  oh,  the  shriek 
That  picTG  d  my  soull  I  shudder  while  I  sp 
It  cried,  "a  particle!  a  speck!  a  mite 
Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite !" 
Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 
ConsulCed,  and  it  made  me  ibis  reply — 
'*  Time  is  the  seacon  fair  of  lirinr  well, 
The  path  of  gloiy,  or  the  path  ofbell." 
I  ask  d  my  Bible,  and  methinki  it  said, 
"  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled ; 
Live!  live  to-day!  to-morrow  never  yet 
On  anv  human  beinff  lose  or  seu" 
I  asL'd  old  Father  Tune  himself  at  last ; 


His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
I  ask'd  the  might;  angel,  who  shall  stand 
One  foot  on  tea,  and  one  on  solid  land ; 


HBHBr  III  of  En^and  nsed  to  lay,  that  hs  would  lalhei 
convene  one  hour  with  God  in  prayer,  than  hear  others  speak 
o/bim  for  ten.— Ecubd. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  FROUOTINO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDQE. 

THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON. 


Thxrs  ia  no  featnre  in  &e  Drchitectnre  of  this  immense 
metropolis  calcolated  to  excite  so  enlarged  an  idea  of 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  its  population,  as  ttie  five 
magnificent  Bridges,  vbich  within  a  space  of  little 
more  than  two  miles  are  thrown  across  the  lltames. 
This  admtratioii  is  almost  increased  to  woader,  when 
we  consider  that  they  have  all  been  erected  within  nine- 
ty yean,  and  three  of  them  within  twenty  years. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  the  long  nar- 
row defile  of  old  London  Bridge  formed  the  sole  land 
commnnicBtJon  between  the  City  of  London  and  the 
eubnrbe  on  the  Surrey  aide  of  the  river.  A  Londoner 
of  the  present  day,  who,  according  as  business  directs, 
or  his  fancy  leads  him,  can  select  at  pleasure  West- 
minster, Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  the  Southwark,  or 
London  Bridge,  for  his  passage  across  the  Thames,  moat 
feci  some  surprise  that  his  forefathers  contented  them- 
selves for  so  long  a  period  with  such  seemingly  in- 
sufficient accommodation;  hnt  inconveniences  to 
which  we  are  "  in  a  manner  bom,"  are  habitually  en- 
dured, though,  when  wc  smnmon  resolntioa  to  remove 
them,  we  wonder  the  effort  has  been  so  long  delayed. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  was  applied  for  in  1735,  and  the  first 
stone  laid  29th  January,  1739.  This  bridge  was 
nearly  twelve  years  in  building,  and  was  opened  as 
K  public  thoroughfare  at  midnight  of  the  17th  No- 
vember, 1750,  amidst  the  sonnding  of  trampeta  and 
the  discharges  of  cannon.  A  writer  of  that  day  says 
Vol.  L 


of  it,  "  now  this  bridge  is  finished,  there  ia  not  per* 
haps  another  in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  tO 
it:"  and  the  praise  was  then  jnst,  although  Hs 
sabject  has  since  been  so  immeasnrably  sni^ssei 
Company  came  from  far  and  near  to  admire  th«  bean* 
ties  of  its  architecture — and  assembled  in  boats  with 
French  horns  and  other  wind  inalmments,  under  its 
semicircular  arches,  to  enjoy  the  novel  effect  of  the 
strong  echo  produced  by  them. 

Its  glories  however  were  not  of  long  dnration.  The 
dtizens  of  London  soon  followed  the  example  of  their 
brethren  of  Westminster,  and  determined  to  bnild 
another  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars.  The  first  pile  was 
driven  on  the  7th  of  June,  1760,  the  first  Stone  laid 
on  the  31st  Oct.  following;  a  footpath  was  opened 
across  it  in  1765,  one  for  horses  in  1766,  and  the 
bridge  was  finally  opened  for  carriages,  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1769.  The  light  airy  design  c^  this  new  bridge 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  nnpretending  plain- 
ness of  its  predecessor,  and  the  superior  widUi  of  its 
arches,  the  smallest  of  ^riuch  were  only  five  feet  nar- 
rower in  span  than  the  centre  arch  <rf'  Westminster 
Bridge,  gave  it  an  appearance  of  grandenr  far  superior 
to  anjrthing  which  hod  been  yet  seen  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately  the  work  was  mach  better 
than  the  materials,  which  have  turned  Out  to  be  of  so 
perishable  a  nature,  that  it  was  at  one  time  expected 
that  the  architect,  Mr.  Milne,  who  Kved  to  a  vaj 
advanced  age,  would  have  survived  his  work. 
11 
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Aa  inteml  of  move  than  forhr  yeun  now  passed 
over,  dmiiu;  wluch,  althoiigh  new  bridges  were  repeat- 
edly teSkMot,  mkd  many  places  for  their  erection 
suggested^  nothiiig  was  actoally  undertaken  -,  but  in 
1811,  two  were  commenced — ^the  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  tiiai  at  Vauxhall.  If  Blackfriars  Bridge  sur- 
jMSsed  hi  bcAdness  of  design  its  predecessor  at  West- 
ipinster,  it  was  determined  that  Waterloo  should 
throw  both  ctf  them  far  into  the  background.  West- 
minster Bridge  consisted  of  fourteen  arches,  the  widest 
seventy-five  feet  in  span ;  Blackfriars  of  nine  arches, 
the  widest  one  hundred  feet  span.  The  width  of  the 
river  where  the  new  bridge  was  to  be  erected,  was 
mtich  gnrater  than  at  Blsckfrian  i  yet  H  was  ivsolved 
to  cross  it  by  the  same  number  of  arches,  all  of  an 
equal  span,  and  that  span  exceedii^  the  centre  arch  of 
Blackfriars  by  twenty  feet.  The  Middlesex  shore  in 
this  spot  being  raised  considerably  above  that  on  the 
Surrey  side,  suggested  the  idea  of  making  the  bridge 
itself  perfectly  straight,  and  canying  the  road  on  the 
Surrey  side  by  a  gradual  dope  down  to  the  level  of 
St  G^nrge's  Fiekis.  On  this  plan  a  bridge  was  erected, 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  aU,  whether  fo- 
reigners or  natives,  is  allowed  to  be  without  a  rival  in 
the  worUL  The  n^idity  with  which  it  was  buUt  was 
no  less  wondorAiL  Westmhister  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges  had  taken— ihe  one  nearly  twelve,  and  the 
odier  nine,  years  in  constmoting }  that  of  Waterloo^ 
a  much  move  stupendous  undertaking  than  either, 
was  finished  hi  less  than  uz  ^  the  first  stone  beinff 
laid  on  the  llthOctober,  1811,  and  tliebridfle  opened 
on  the  18th  June,  1817,  the  anniversary  of  the  |do- 
rious  victory  firam  which  it  derived  iti  name.  Ilie 
ceremony  of  openbg  it  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
splendour,  the  Princei  Repent  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington being  present. 

While  Waterloo  Bridge  was  in  progress,  that  at 
Soottwark  was  undertaken,  the  first  stone  being  lidd 
on  the  2drd  of  May,  1819 1  and  thus  the  remark- 
able spectacle  was  afforded  of  two  bridges,  over  a 
tide  river  more  than  one  third  of  a  mile  broad,  being 
in  process  of  building  at  the  same  time,  within  sight 
of  each  other.  The  substitution  of  iron  for  stone  in 
the  constniotion  of  the  arches,  admitted  of  their  hav- 
ing a  muoh  wider  span,  so  that  there  were  sufficient 
to  embrace  the  whole  breadth.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  less  than  four  years,  and  opened  without 
any  procession  or  ceremony  at  midn^ht  of  the  24th 

Mait^,  1819. 

In  the  mean  time  the  veteran  London  Bridge,  which 
bad  foadnr^  the  wear  and  tear  of  more  than  six  cen- 
turies, was  sharing  the  fate  of  other  old  establish- 
Ktent^— 4ts  fbrmer  services  were  forgotten — ^its  incon- 
venienoei,  which  had  been  quietly  submitted  to  for  ages, 
were  industriously  magnified,  and  its  destruction 
loudly  called  for.  There  were  many,  however,  and 
important  interests  to  reconcile,  and  numerous  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  before  such  a  plan  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824, 
that  the  present  bridge  was  commenced.  The  first 
pik  was  driven  on  the  15th  March,  in  that  year-,  the 
first  stone  kid  on  the  27th  April,  1825  j  and  the  first 
arch  keyed  in,  on  liie  4th  August,  1827.  We  have 
seen  Bladdriars  Bridge  surpassing  that  of  Westminster 
in  the  span  of  its  arches,  and  the  arches  of  Black- 
friars again  considerably  exceeded  by  those  of  Waterioo 
Bridge :  yet  those  of  ^e  new  London  Bridge  go  far 
beyond  ettber  of  them,  the  centre  arch  being  152  feet 
4q>an,  the  next  cm  each  side  of  the  centre  are  140, 
Imd  the  two  shore  arches  130 :  the  narrowest  arches 
thus  exceeding  those  of  Waterioo  Bridge  five  feet, 
the  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars  thirty,  and  the  centre 
arch  of  Westminster  Bridge  fifty-five  feetj  indeed. 


^e  smallest  arches  of  this  bridge  exceed  the  koigest 
of  any  other  stone  bridge  in  the  world.  London 
Bridge  took  about  seven  yearf  and  a  half  in  building, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1831,  the  King  himself  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 

.We  are  indebted  for  the  cut  with  which  this 
article  is  adorned  to  Mr.  £.  W.  Cooke,  who  has  per^ 
mitted  us  to  copy  it  from  one  of  his  plates.  It  is 
published  in  the  first  number  of  his  beautiful  Views  of 
the  Old  and  New  London  Bridges,  a  work  equally  va- 
luable to  the  antiquarian  and  the  lover  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  which  must  long  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  the  old  structure,  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
dtsappesreda 


J  PARISH  REGISTERS. 

These  very  useful  chronicles  of  private  life  are  by  no 
means  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  generality  of  per- 
sons suppose.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Brokesby 
to  Mr.  Heame,  (both  learned  antiquarians,  dated 
Dec.  12, 1 708,  the  writer,  speaking  of  long-lived  per^ 
sons,  tells  us  there  was  a  woman  whom  he  had  con- 
versed with  in  Yorkshhre,  who  gave  out  that  she  was 
six  score,  and  afterwards  seven  score,  and  hence  had 
many  viritants,  from  whom  she  got  money.  He  then 
adds,  ''  She  was  bom  before  Registers  were  kept  in 
country  parishes.  Hence  I  could  have  no  light  for 
the  time  of  her  baptism.'* 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  would  be  surprised 
on  reading  this.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
the  introduction  of  Parochial  Registers  in  England 
was  in  consequence  of  the  ii^junctions  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Cromwcil,  which  were  set  forth  in  1538,  the 
thhrtieth  year  of  Henry  YIII)  but  they  were  not  mach 
attended  to  tiU  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is- 
sued ii\junctions  concerning  them  in  the  1st,  7th,  and 
39th  years  of  her  reign.  It  appears  that  in  Spain 
they  had  been  hi  use  several  years  before,  and  are 
sakl  to  have  been  histituted  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in 
the  year  1497,  in  order  to  remedy  the  disorders  aris- 
ii^  frt>m  the  frequency  of  divorces  in  that  country. 
Till  late  years,  they  were  kept  very  negligently  in 
many  parts  of  Engluid  $  and  being  in  the  custody  of. 
Churchwardens  who  changed  from  year  to  year,  old 
registers  were  frequently  lost  or  destroyed.  In  North- 
amptonshire,  a  piece  of  an  old  parish  register,  on 
parchment,  was  found  on  the  pillow  of  a  lace-moker^ 
with  the  pattern  of  her  work  pricked  upon  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  many  places  to  re- 
cord in  the  registers  any  extraordinary  event  which 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  might  still  be 
done  on  the  cover  or  the  margin,  and  be  the  means 
of  preserving  much  interesting  matter,  which  would 
otherwise  be  forgotten.  Since  the  year  1813,  the 
registers  are  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
are  kept,  with  perhaps  few  exceptions^  with  very  great 
care.  T. 


Ths  followinff  words  were  written  by  Sir  William  Jones  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  his  Bible : — **  1  have  carefully  and  revu- 
larly  perused  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin^  contains  more 
sublimity,  purer  morality,  more  important  histoiy,  and  finer 
strains  of  eloquenoe,  than  can  be  collected  from  aU  other 
books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have  been  written." 

Thb  taxes  are  indeed  heavy ;  and  if  those  laid  on  by  govern* 
ment,  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more 
easily  discha^e  them;— but  we  have  many  others,  and 
much  more  gnevous  to  some  of  ns.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  mndi  by  our  pride,  and 
four  times  as  mueh  by  our  folly ;  and  fium  these  taxes  tbe 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  ddirer  us  by  aUowii^  any 
abatement — Fran  kun  . 
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BOUNDLESSNESS  OF  THE  CREATION.      ' 

About  the  time  of  the  inTention  of  the  Tele8cope,aDOther  instni^ 
ment  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  and 
rewarded  the  inquisitive  spint  of  man.  This  was  the  Micros- 
cope. The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star;  the  other 
leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  everr  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that 
this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and  its 
countries,  is  but  a  srrain  of  sand  on  the  hi^h  field  of  immen- 
sity ;  the  other  teaches  me,  that  every  gram  of  sand  may  har- 
hour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  husy  popula- 
tion. The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I 
tread  upon ;  the  other  redeems  it  £rom  all  its  insignificance ; 
for  it  tells  me,  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet, 
there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are 
the  glories  of  the  firmament  The  one  has  foggested  to  me, 
that  beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may 
be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immensdy  along,  and  carry 
the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
the  universe ;  the  other  suggests  to  me,  that  within  and  be- 
neath all  that  minuteness  which  the  aidad  eye  of  man  has 
heen  able  to  explore,  there  mar  be  a  region  of  invisibles ; 
and  that  could  we  draw  aside  me  mysterurat  curtain  which 
shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wooden  as  astronomy  hai  unfolded,  a  umvetse  within  the 
compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the 
miciosoope ;  but  where  the  wonder-woddng  God  finds  room 
for  the  exercise  of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  an- 
other mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  ^em  all  with 
the  evidence  of  his  glory .^--Chalmrbi, 

Those  who  place  their  affection  at  fint  <m  trifles  for  amuse- 
ment, will  find  these  trifles  beeome  at  laft  their  most  serious 
concerns.— 'QoLoelitTB. 


ANCIENT  MARKS  IN  PAPEft. 

EvxRY  one  knovm  bow  often  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
to  ancient  times  to  explain  conunon  tevms  of  art^ 
and  words  which  are  in  every  one's  month.  We  have 
a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the  names  wbieb  are  given 
to  tbe  different  sorts  and  sizes  of  paper.  We  all  talk 
of  foolscap  paper,  post  paper,  and  note  paper,  and  paper 
makers  and  stationers  bave  other  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  hand-paper,  pot-paper,  &c.  Now,  the  term 
note  paper  is  clear  enough,  as  it  evidently  means  paper 
of  the  size  fit  for  notes ;  while  post  paper,  we  may 
suppose,  means  the  larger  size  which  is  used  for  letters 
sent  by  tbe  post.  But  when  we  come  to  foolscap 
paper  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  $ 
and  here  we  find  we  must  look  to  something  else  than 
tbe  size  of  tbe  paper  as  tbe  origin  of  tbe  name. 

Now,  if  we  go  back  to  tbe  early  history  of  paper- 
making,  we  find  that  terms  which  now  puzzle  us  so 
much,  may  easily  be  explained  by  tbe  various  piq;)er- 
marks  which  bave  been  in  use  at  different  times.  In 
ancient  times,  we  know,  when  very  few  people  could 
read,  pictures  of  every  kind  were  very  mudi  in  use, 
where  writing  would  now  be  employed :  every  shop 
bad  a  sign,  as  well  as  every  public-bouse  ^  and  these 
signs  were  not  then,  as  they  very  often  are  now,  only 
printed  upon  a  board :  they  were  always  either  painted 
pictures,  as  many  inn-signs  still  are,  or  else  models 
of  tbe  thing  which  the  sign  expressed,  as  we  still 
sometimes  see  a  bee-hive,  a  tea-canister,  or  a  doll. 
For  tbe  same  reason,  printers  alwa3ns  bad  some  device 
wbicb  they  put  upon  tbe  title-pages  and  at  tbe  end  of 
their  books ;  and  paper-makers  used  marks  to  disdn- 
guisb  tbe  paper  c^T  their  manufacture  from  that  of 
others.  Some  oi  these  marks  becoming  common, 
naturally  gave  tbeir  name  to  different  sorts  of  paper; 
and  as  names,  we  all  know,  remain  very  oft^  kmg 
after  tbe  origin  of  them  is  forgotten  and  the  circum- 
stances changed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
<dd  names  still  in  use  i  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  not  applied  to  tbe  same  things  they 
originally  denoted. 

It  will  be  the  best  way,  peibaps,  to  mentioA  briefly 


the  chief  paper-marks  whicb  have  been  tised,  as  they 
occur  in  tbe  order  of  time. 

Tbe  first  paper-maker  in  England  is  supposed  to 
bave  been  John  Tate,  who  is  said  to  bave  bad  a  mill 
at  Hertford :  his  device  was  a  star  of  five  points,  within 
a  double  circle.  Tbe  first  book  printed  on  paper  manu* 
factured  in  England  was  a  Latin  one  entitled  Barthoh- 
metis  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum :  it  was  printed  in  1 495  or 
1496:  the  paper  seems  to  bave  been  made  by  John  Tate 
the  younger,  and  bad  the  mark  of  a  wheel.  The  paper 
used  by  Caxton,  and  other  early  printers,  bad  a  great 
variety  of  marks,  of  wbicb  tbe  chief  are  the  ox-bead 
and  star,  the  letter  y ,  the  shears,  the  band  akid  star, 
a  collared  dog*s  bead,  with  a  trefcHl  over  it,  a  crown, 
a  shield  with  something  like  a  bend  upon  it,  &c.  &c. 
Tbe  ox-bead,  sometimes  witb  a  star  or  a  flower  over 
it,  is  tbe  mark  of  tbe  paper  on  wbicb  Faust  printed 
some  of  IBs  early  books  :  but  tbe  open  band,  wbicb 
was  likewise  a  very  ancient  mark,  remained  longer  in 
fashion,  and  probably  gave  tbe  name  to  what  is  still 
called  hand  paper.  We  bave  given  a  representation  of 
two  whicb  were  copied  (as  were  tbe  rest  which  wtt 
shall  give)  from  loose  pages  of  old  written  or  printed 
books* 


.  The  first  of  these  two  figures  was  taken  from  a 
loose  page  at  the  beginning  of  a  Bible  printed  in  1539. 
Another  very  favourite  piqper-mark,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  was  tbe  jug,  or  pot,  which  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  origin  of  the  term  pot  paper »  It  is  sometimes 
found  plain,  but  oftener  bears  the  initials  or  first  let- 
ters of  the  maker's  name :  hence  tbere  isa  very  great 
variety  of  figures,  every  paper-maker  having  a  some- 
what different  mark.  We  have  given  figures  of  both 
kinds :  tbe  jugs  or  flagons  are  often  of  a  very  el^^ant 
shape,  and  are  curious  as  sbowing  tbe  workmanab^i 
of  ih&  times  in  wbicb  they  were  made. 
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Two  of  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  the 
former  kind  are  taken  from  books  printed  in  1559  ; 
the  other  two  are  of  nearly  the  same  date :  the  latter 
tpecimens  are  very  nearly  a  century  later. 

Hie  fool's  cap  was  a  later  device,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  of  such  long  continuance  as  the 
former.  It  has  given  place  to  the  figure  of  Britannia, 
or  that  of  a  lion  rampant,  supporting  the  cap  of  liber- 
ty on  a  pole  :  the  name,  however,  has  continued,  and 
we  still  denominate  paper  of  a  particular  size  by  the 
title  of  fooheap  paper.  The  subjoined  figores  have  the 
cap  and  bells  which  we  so  often  read  of  in  old  plays 
and  histories  as  the  particular  dress  of  the  fool,  who 
formerly  formed  part  of  every  great  man's  establish- 
ment. 


Post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
post-horn  which  at  one  time  was  its  distingtushing 
mark.  This  is  of  Ut«r  date,  and  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  before  the  establishment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Post-office,  when  it  became  the  custom  to  blow  a 
hoTD. 


The  papers  from  which  these  were  copied  are  dated 
1670  and  1679. 

The  mark  is  st^ll  sometimes  used ;  but  the  same 
change  which  has  so  much  diminished  the  number  of 
painted  signs  in  Uie  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
has  nearly  made  paper-marks  a  matter  of  antiquaiiui 
curiosity ;  the  maker's  name  being  now  generally 
used,  and  the  mark,  in  the  few  instances  where  it  still 
remains,  serving  the  purpose  of  mere  ornament  rather 
than  of  distinction. 


THE  LLAMA. 


The  Llama  is  a  native  of  the  lofty  and  mountainous 
re^ons  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  other  districts  of  South 
America.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  in  length,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  nearly  six 
feet.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  camel,  and 
performs  many  of  the  services  allotted  to  that  animal, 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  The  Llama  is  of 
greater  importance  than  even  the  camel,  on  account 
of  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  wool. 

In  the  Spanish  settlements  of  South  America 
before  the  introduction  of  mules,  the  Llama  was  cm- 
ployed  in  the  ploughing  of  land,  and  in  many  parts  of 
those  countries  it  is  still  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  Like  the  camel,  it  lies  down  to  be  loaded, 
but  it  is  self-willed ;  when  tired  with  labour,  no  severity 
will  make  it  proceed,  but  kindness  and  caresses  will 
induce  it  to  rise.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity 
in  the  Llama,  namely,  that  it  will  not  travel  by  night. 

Llamas  are  genertdly  employed  in  carryii^  the  rich 
ores  from  the  mines  of  Fotosi.  In  these  joumies, 
they  will  sometimes  travel  four  or  five  days  together 
without  repose,  and  tbey  then  rest  of  their  own  accord 
twenty  or  thirty  hours.  In  travelling  during  the  day- 
time, they  browse  wherever  they  find  herbB^,and  ge- 
nerally spend  the  night  in  chewing  the  cud.  "The 
weight,  however,  which  a  Lama  can  carry  is  not  greater 
than  what  is  carried  by  an  European  ass.  Its  gait  is 
neither  a  trot  nor  a  gallop,  but  so  exceedingly  gentle, 
that  the  women  prefer  the  Llama  to  every  other 
animal  for  riding.  They  are  pastured  iu  the  open 
fields,  and  never  make  any  attempt  to  escape.  The 
wool  of  the  Llama  is  as  soft  as  silk,  and  as  fine  as  the 
wool  of  our  sheep.  The  animal  is  generally  shom 
about  the  end  of  June. 

The  Llama  chews  the  end,  like  oxen,  sheep,  deer,  &c, 
but  it  differs  from  other  nnimiilB  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  number  of  its  teeth.  The  noatrila  of  the  Llama 
consist  of  a  mere  slit  in  the  skin,  which  ia  opened  and 
shut  at  pkasare }  Ute  lipd  are  thick,  the  upper  «nie 
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divided,  and  the  lower  hanging  down  a  little ;  they 
are  capable  of  being  opened  to  a  great  extent,  and 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  separate  motion. 
The  ears  are  about  four  iuchea  long,  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  and  move  with  great  quickness.  It  is  of  a 
greyish  mouse  colour.  Its  neck  is  long  and  covered 
with  wool,  and  as  its  head  is  always  held  upright,  the 
animal  has  an  air  of  nobleness  and  lightness  which 
nature  has  refused  to  the  camel.  The  feet  are  divided 
into  two  toes  ;  the  horn  of  each  toe  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  black  and  smooth,  rounded  on  the 
outside,  but  flat  underneath. 

Although  the  Llama  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
camel  in  point  of  size,  strength,  or  perseverance,  yet 
the  Americans  find  a  substitute  in  it,  for  which  they 
have  good  cause  to  be  grateful.  It  la  one  of  those 
animals  on  which  the  change  of  climate  appears  to 
have  no  visible  effect,  prospering  and  breeding  equally 
in  a  hot  as  in  a  cold  chmate  :  for  being  naturally 
provided  with  a  warm  covering,  it  does  not  require  to 
be  housed ;  and  being  satisfied  with  v^ietables  and 
grass,  it  requires  for  its  subsistence  neither  com  nor 
hay.  It  exceeds  the  camel  in  temperance,  particularly 
in  drink,  it  having  been  known  to  live  a  very  long 
time  without  water  ;  in  fact,  of  all  animals,  it  appears 
to  require  water  the  least,  being  supplied  by  nature 
with  spittle  in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  spits  it  out 
at  every  occasion,  and  particularly  when  it  is  offended ; 
this  spittle  seems  to  be  the  only  means  which  this 
harmless  creature  possesses  of  showing  its  resentment. 
When  it  is  overloaded,  or  fatigued,  or  impelled  by  all 
the  torturing  arts  of  its  keeper,  it  falls  on  ita  belly, 
and  j)ours  out  against  him  a  quantity  of  this  fluid,  of 
which  the  Indians  in  general  are  very  much  afraid,  as 
they  assert  that  it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  either 
bumit^  the  skin,  or  causing  dangerous  eruptions. 

When  the  Llamas  are  amongst  their  native  moun- 
tains, they  associate  in  immense  herds  on  the  highest 
and  steepest  parts.  Here  they  frequently  climb 
rocks,  along  which  no  man  has  the  boldness  to  follow 
them,  and  while  the  remainder  are  quietly  feeding, 
one  of  them  is  always  stationed  as  a  sentinel,  on  the 
point  of  a  rock.  When  this  animal  observes  any  one 
approaching,  he  gives  a  kind  of  neigh,  and  the  herd, 
taking  the  ^arm,  run  off  with  amazing  speed.  They 
gallop  to  a  considerable  distance,  then  atop,  turn 
round,  and  gaze  at  their  pursuers  1411  they  come  near, 
and  immediately  set  off  again.  They  outrun  all  the 
do^,  so  that  the  natives  have  no  other  mode  of 
killing  them  than  with  guns. 

TOBACCO. 
[Abridged  from  Tnomoir'a  Life  of  Ralegh.] 
Tobacco  is  the  dried  leaf  of  a  plant  called,  by  bo- 
tanists, Nieotiana  tabacum;  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  tobacco,  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  form  of  dried  leaves,  cigars,  and  snuff,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  not  one  only,  but  of  several  species  of  the 
plant  Most  of  them  are  yearly  plants,  natives  of 
South  America ;  but  two,  at  least,  continue  all  the 
year  round,  namely  the  shrub  Nicotiaaa  /ntticota,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  China ;  and 
Nicotiiaui  ur«fu,  a  native  of  South  America.  Many  of 
the  species  are  cultivated  in  Europe ;  but,  it  is  re- 
markable that  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
found  only  two  of  them  growing  wild  in  the  Oroonoko. 
Me  foimd  two  new  species  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  at  the  height  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  plant  which  was  first  known,  and  which  still 
furnishes  the  greatest  supply  of  tobacco,  is  the  Nico- 
tiou  taiaciait,  a  yearly  pbmtj  a  native  of  South  Ame- 


rica, but  naturalised  to  oar  dknate.    It  is  a  toll  and 
not  inelegant  plant,  rinng  to  the  height  of  six  feet. 


with  a  strong  round  stem.  The  leaves  are  in  the  shape 
of  a  spear,  and  clasp  the  stem ;  they  are  of  a  full 
green  on  the  upper  surlace,  and  pale  on  the  under. 
In  a  healthy  plant,  the  lower  leaves  are  about  twenty 
inches  long,  and  from  three  to  five  broad,  decreasing 
in  size  as  they  ascend.  The  flowers  blow  in  July  and 
August ;  they  are  of  a  pale  pink  or  rose  colour,  and 
the  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  is  bell-shaped.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  in  September  and  October ;  and,  if  not  col- 
lected, are  shed  by  the  capsule,  or  seed-vessel,  open- 
ing at  the  top. 


Tttnn  PInl  hi  Flcirtr. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  varies  in  different  places : 
the  following  is  the  manner  of  preparing  the  plant  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  February  and  March,  when  the 
ground  is  soft  and  rendered  light  by  repeated  work- 
ings i  in  April,  after  the  first  spring  rains,  the  young 
plants  are  drawn,  and  placed  in  beds,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  from  one  another.  The  plantations  must 
be  kept  well  weeded ;  and  in  another  month,  the  top 
of  each  plant  ia  pruned  off,  the  shoots  or  suckers  at 
the  sides  are  taken  away,  and  the  weeds  carefully  kept 
down.  At  this  period  the  plants  are  attacked  by  se- 
veral insects,  from  which  they  are  cleared  by  turkeys, 
flocks  of  which  are  driven  into  the  grounds  for  this 
purpose.    When  the  plant  has  reached  ita  full  height. 
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the  leaves  begin  to  have  a  brownish  colour,  and  a 
olftmmim>«i  which  shows  that  they  are  full-grown. 
They  are  now  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  laid  in 
heaps,  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  one  day  |  then  carried 
to  the  sheds,  where  each  plant  is  hung  up  separately, 
and  remains  until  the  leaves  are  perfectly  diy  ;  after 
which  they  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  tied  in 
small  bundles,  a  twisted  leaf  serving  to  tie  them  to- 
gether. These  bundles  are  now  laid  in  heaps,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  blankets  or  straw,  to  favour 
a  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  them  -,  but,  to 
prevent  too  great  heat^  they  are  occasionaUy  opened, 
and  spread  ofU  in  the  air. 

I  Tobacco^  as  it  arrives  in  this  country,  has  under- 
gone a  second  fermentation^  or  $ea»9weat,  as  it  is 
termed ;  acquiring  a  dark  brown  hue,  and  a  soft  tex- 
ture. Its  smcUis  strong,  and  to  many  pot  very  agree- 
able: it  tastes  bitter  and  very  sharp,  and,  when 
burned,  throws  out  sparks,  continuing  to  bum  after 
it  has  been  lighted,  resembling  the  burning  of  paper 
that  has  been  soaked  in  nitre.  When  distilled,  it  yields 
a  green  essential  oil,  which  is  a  strong  poison. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  found  tobacco  cultivated  in 
Trinidad  on  his  first  visit  to  it  in  1593  ;  but  it  was 
not  introduced  into  Virginia  until  1616,  when  its 
growth  there  was  commenced  under  the  government 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  It  is  now  raised  also  in  the 
Brazils,  Demerara,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  India.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  intro- 
duced its  cidture  into  Ireland,  on  his  estate  at  You- 
ghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  it  is  still  produced 
to  a  small  extent  in  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny, 
although  it  has  ceased  to  be  raised  in  England  and 
Scotland  since  1 7B2.  Before  that  period,  it  was  grown 
extensively  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yoriuhire ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  not  less  than 
one  thousand  acres  were  covered  with  it. 

The  history  of  tobacco  as  a  luxury  is  very  curious. 
When  Columbus  discovered  America,  he  found  that, 
in  the  religioils  ceremonies  of  the  Indiails,  a  plant  was 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  produced 
the  same  effects  upon  the  ofiidating  Piache,*^  as  in  the 
heathen  superstitions  of  old,  the  strong  vapours  of 
Delphos  did  upon  the  Pythian  priestess  :  answers 
were  given,  and  pretended  oracles  delivered,  imder 
the  influence  of  a  peculiar  intoxtcatioii.  This  plant 
was  tobacco  -^  which  was  probably  used,  also,  as  a 
luxury  by  the  natives,  for  it  was  smoked  over  the 
whole  of  America  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. Its  introduction  into  the  old  world  soon  fol- 
lowed 'f  and  although  opposed  by  every  power  both 
civil  and  religious,  yet  its  use  has  becoi^e  so  general, 
that  it  is  not  only  regarded  as  an  enjoyment  by 
many,  in  every  rank  of  life,  in  civilised  Europe,  but 
has  been  introduced  wherever  Europeans  have  found 
their  way^ — even  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  their  adventurous  discoverers.  In  the 
Sandwich  islands,  says  Kotzebue,  tobacco  is  now 
so  generally  used,  that  young  children  learn  to  smoke 
before  they  walk,  and  grown-up  people  carry  the  prac- 
tice to  such  an  extent,  that  they  have  fallen  down 
senseless,  and  often  die  in  consequence. 

There  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the  first  time  the 
Spaniards  saw  tobacco  smoked,  as  a  luxury,  was  at  a 
friendly  interview  between  Grijalva,  a  Spaniard^  and 
the  cacique  or  chief  of  Tabasco,  m  1518.  It  was  from 
the  place  of  this  interview,  which  is  called  either  Ta- 

•  The  Piftchet  are  prieiti,  pliysiciftiii,  and  eofjnron*  Among 
the  Sovth  Anerictn  Indius,  when  the  priests  art  ooosalled  b  j  the 
caci^iies,  they  throw  tobacco  upon  the  flrcy  reoei?e  the  smoke  in 
their  mouths,  and  being  thus  intoxicated,  fall  down :  and  on  f«> 
covering,  deliver  the  answers  which  they  pretend  to  have  received 
itom,  the  worM  of  spirits. 


basco,  or  Tabaco,t  that  the  plant  received  its  name. 
In  the  following  year,  1519,  the  Spanish  General, 
Cortcz,  sent  a  present  to  his  king,  Charles,  as  m 
specimen  of  the  wealth  and  productions  of  the  terri- 
tory he  had  conquered  for  him :  and  it  was  as  a  part 
of  this  present  that  tobacco  first  found  its  way  into 
Europe ;  when,  through  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
traders  to  the  Levant,  it  was  introduced  into  Turkey, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  many  years  afterwards  that  it  at- 
tracted considerable  notice. 

In  1561  some  seeds  of  tobacco  were  given  by  a 
Dutch  planter  to  Jean  Nicot,  Lord  of  Yillemain,  a 
French  nobleman,  who  was  then  the  ambassador  from 
Francis  II.  to  the  court  of  Portugal*  Nicot  sent  them 
to  his  queen,  Catherine  de  Medids,  who  afterwards 
patronised  tobacco  as  a  medicine ;  and  thence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Herbe  d.  la  Reine,  (Queen*s  Herb) 
until  her  death.  The  generic  name,  Nieotiama,  was 
given  to  it  by  Linneus,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist. 

About  this  period,  the  monarchs  of  the  world  com* 
bined,  as  it  were,  to  avert  the  evils  which  they  dreaded 
would  result  frt>m  the  introduction  of  Tobacco  into 
their  respective  dominions.  In  England,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth pubUshed  an  edict  against  its  use,  giving  as  a 
reason,  that  her  subjects,  by  indulginfit  in  the  same 
luxuries  as  barbarians,  were  likely  to  oegenerate  into 
barbarism.  In  the  following  reign.  King  James  wrote 
his  celebrated  book  called  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  custom  of  smoking  "  is  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hatefhll  to  the  nose,  harmfull  to  the 
braine,  dangcarous  to  the  lungs  ^  and,  in  the  black 
stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stjrgian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.'*  At  the 
same  time,  this  mcmarch  imposed  a  duty,  intended  to 
be  a  prohibitory  one,  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
per  pound  on  the  importation  of  tobacco ;  and  enacted, 
that  no  planter  in  Virginia  should  raise  more  than  one 
himdred  pounds  of  it  in  one  year.  Charles  L  conti- 
nued this  impost,  and  made  tobacco  a  royal  mono- 
poly, as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  France.  An  amusing  fact>  connected  with  the 
opposition  to  its  general  use,  is  related  of  Fagon,  a 
physician  to  Louis  XIV. ;  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
speech  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco,  the  orator 
made  a  pause  ^  and  takins  his  snuff-box  from  his 
pockety  refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch^  to  enable  him 
to  renew  the  argument. 

In  1590,  Shi^  Abbas  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
Persia,  by  a  penal  law  :  but  so  firmly  had  the  luxury 
rooted  itself  among  his  subjects,  that  many  inhabitants 
of  cities  fied  to  the  mountains,  where  they  hid  them- 
selves, rather  than  forego  tiie  pleasure  of  smoking. 
In  1 624,  the  Pope  anathematised  all  snuff-takers,  who 
indulged  in  the  habit  of  snuff-taking  in  any  church  : 
and  so  lately  as  1690,  the  then  Pope  excommunicated 
all  who  indulged  in  that  vice  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome.  In  1625,  the  Grand  Sultan,  Amu- 
rath  IV.,  prohibited  smoking,  as  an  unnatural  and  ir- 
religious custom,  under  pain  of  death  :  few,  indeed, 
suffered  the  penalty,  yet,  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
custom  is  now  univereal,  smoking  was  thought  to  be 
so  ridiculous  and  hurtfrd,  that  any  Turk,  who  was 
caught  in  the  act,  was  conducted  in  ridicule  throng 
the  streets,  with  a  pipe  passed  through  his  nose,  la 
Russia,  where  the  peasantry  now  smoke  all  day  lon^ 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  prohibited  the  entrance 
of  tobacco  into  his  dominions,  under  the  penalty  of 
personal  chastisement  for  the  first  offence,  and  death 
for  the  second ;  and  the  Muscovite  who  was  found 
snuffing  was  condemned  to  have  his  nostrils  split.  So 

f  Tabtseo  is  «a  idmi  i«  Um  Galf  of  Mciico^  at  the  Cotton  mi 
the  Bay  of  C«Bipea/chy, 
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great,  indeed^  was  the  hostility  of  the  government 
against  tobacco,  in  every  form,  that  a  particular  court 
of  law,  for  punishing  smokers,  was  instituted  in  1 634, 
and  not  abolished  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  in  Switzerland  war  was  waged  against 
the  American  herb  :  to  smoke,  in  Berne,  ranked  as  a 
crime  next  to  adultery ;  and  in  1653,  all  smokers 
were  cited  before  the  Council  at  Appenzd,  and  Severely 
punished.  But,  like  many  persecuted  customs,  good 
or  bad,  tobacco  triumphed  over  all  opposition ;  it  is 
now  cultivated  in  both  hemispheres  of  ^e  globe  j  and 
the  importation  of  tobacco  and  snuff  into  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  during  a  recent  year,  amounted  to  1 6,880 
hogsheads. 

It  has  been  stated  that  tobacco  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan,  in  1518;  but  Humboldt 
asserts  that  it  was  cultivated,  from  time  immemorial, 
by  the  natives  of  Oroonoko,  where  it  is  called  Petun, 
Pote-ma,  and  PicieL  It  was,  soon  after  its  discovery, 
transported  to  the  West  Indies,  particularly  to  Cuba> 
the  tobacco  of  which  is  still  the  most  highly  prized ; 
and  to  North  America,  where  it  has  been  most  exten- 
sively cultivated.  One  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  is  worth  no- 
ticing. The  planters,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  being  all  bachelors,  regarded  them- 
selves merely  as  temporary  sojourners  in  the  colony ; 
the  London  Company,  which  was  established  in  1606, 
for  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  their 
steadiness,  sent  out  a  number  of  respectable  young 
women  to  supply  the  settlers  with  wives.  These 
ladies  were  actually  sold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco  each,  being  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage. 


CAPTAIN  SKINNERS  EXCURSIONS 

IN  INDIA.* 

Tai0  agreeable  work,  though  written  in  a  light  and 
familiar  style,  shews  considerable  powers  both  of 
observation  and  thought.  Among  the  lively  and  en- 
tertaining descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  upper  India, 
and  the  manners  of  the  mountaineers  of  ^e  Hima- 
layah,  there  are  many  things  calculated  to  produce 
serious  reflection.  We  find,  in  particular,  some 
very  interesting  details  relative  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives  of  India.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts. 

**  We  hear  very  little  of  Hindoo  oonvenion ;  and  many 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  zeal  and 
peiseverance  oi  our  miMiooariesy  may  imagine  that  they 
slamber  on  their  posts.  But  theixs  it  a  silent  way,  and  their 
endeavours,  though  little  seen  or  heard,  have,  under  the 
Divine  assistaaee,  produced  some  effect  It  would  be  en- 
larging on  a  well-known  tale  to  dwell  upon  the  sorrows  that 
a  Hinaoo  most  bear,  and  the  struggles  he  must  make,  before 
he  can  renounce  his  religion.  The  severest  sacrifices,  how- 
ever, have  been  made ;  and  as  it  has  been  often  gravelv 
asserted  that  such  ezam^es  of  sincerity  have  nerer  occurred, 
I  cannot  resist  relating  the  following  instance,  which  fell 
under  my  own  obsenration. 

**  A  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  tha  native  reffiments  had 
been  baptized  by  the  chaplain  of  the  station  where  it  was 
quartered.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades,  and 
such  a  circumstance  miMie  no  inconsiderable  stir  among  them. 
The  government,  on  hearing  of  the  matter,  ordered  an  inves- 
tigation into  it;  the  soldier's  story  was  simple,  and  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved  it  to  be  true. 

**  *  From  the  first  year  I  entered  the  service,'  he  said,  *  I 
was  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
officers  and  the  higher  men  of  my  own  country :  the  former, 
I  noticed,  never  told  an  untruth,  and  were  never  guilty  of 
a  dishonest  action :  amona  the  latter,  truth  was  little  con- 
sidered, and  knavish  tridu  were  far  too  common.    On  the 

*  Exeurnons  m  India,  By  Capt,  Thomas  Skinner,  of  the  Slst 
Resimcat,    Calbttra  and  Bentley* 


expediti<m  to  Java,  while  on  shij^KMurd,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  manners  of  the  fnglish  more  minutely,  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  ideas  regarding  them.  I  was  struck 
with  their  mode  of  |^raying  every  Sunday,  and  became 
anxious  to  be  better  informed  in  their  religious  belief.  I 
conversed,  whenever  I  could,  with  Europeans  on  ihe  sub- 
ject, and  never  ceased  to  think  of  all  they  told  me,  till,  on 
my  return  to  Calcutta,  I  obtained  a  translated  copy  of  the 
Bible.  I  studied  it  constantly,  and  determined  to  become  a 
Christian.  I  knew  it  was  necessaiy,  before  I  could  make 
this  declaration,  to  take  leave  of  eveiy  member  of  my  family, 
and  I  got  a  furlough  for  that  purpose.  I  had  much  to 
struggle  with.  I  put  off  the  disclosure  to  the  last  moment, 
and  at  lenefth  made  it  All  the  opposition  I  expected  was 
offered.  When  I  combated  their  arguments,  they  assailed 
me  with  reproaches  and  tears.  I  remained  firm,  however, 
and  parted  with  them  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  execution. 
I  can  never  hope  to  meet  them  again.  Judge  if  I  am  not 
sincere.  And  now,  gentlemen,'  continued  he,'  addressing 
the  military  court  of  enquiry,  *  are  you  not  Christians  ana 
soldiers  too?  How  then  can  my  becoming  a  Christian 
unfit  me  for  a  soldier  ?  Or  why,  because  I  believe  in  your 
God,  am  I  not  capable  of  serving  your  king  ?' 

"  It  was  considered  proper  to  remove  this  man  firom  his 
regiment  (!)  A  pension,  the  amount  of  his  pay,  was  settled 
upon  him,  and  he  is  now  free  to  attend  the  Christian  wor< 
ship,  and  a  man  of  more  exemplary  manner,  or  more  respect- 
able appearance,  cannot  be  found  in  any  church  in  Europe." 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  of  conversion 
to  Christianity  founded  on  purer  motives  and  higher 
principles  than  this^  or  any  thing  more  affecting  than 
the  simple  narrative  of  this  poor  sepoy.  We  confi^  that 
we  are  not  able  to  discover  why  it  was  found  necessary^ 
first,  to  institute  a  court  of  inquiry  on  his  conduct^  as 
if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  and  afterwards  to  re< 
move  him  from  his  regiment,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
earnest  appeal.  How  (we  repeat  his  words)  could 
his  becoming  a  christian  unfit  him  for  a  soldier }  Or 
why,  because  he  believed  in  our  Grod,  was  he  not 
capable  of  serving  our  king  ?  His  removal  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  his  own  protection  against  any 
apprehended  ill  usage  from  his  unconverted  com- 
rades; and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  any  such  ap- 
prehension is  evident  from  his  strong  desire  to  remain 
in  the  service.  If,  as  the  above  passage  would  indi- 
cate, it  is  the  policy,  in  our  Indian  service,  to  discou- 
rage conversion  to  Christianity  among  our  native 
troops,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attending  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  it  is  a  most  wicked  and  unchristian 
policy,  and  should  be  instantly  abandoned.  It  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  such  reason  of  expediency  as  that 
it  would  prevent  dissension  among  the  natives.  If  such 
a  reason  were  to  be  so  acted  upon,  it  would  keep  the 
native  soldiery  of  India  in  a  state  of  perpetual  heathen- 
ism. It  13  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government,  to  leave 
the  minds  of  the  natives  open  to  the  only  consideration 
which  should  weigh  with  them — ^the  conviction  of 
religious  truth  -,  and  to  bias  their  minds  neither  by  the 
hope  of  temporal  good  nor  the  fear  of  evil.  Had  this 
soldier  been  anxious  to  leave  the  service,  to  avoid 
maltreatment  from  his  fellows,  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  force  him  to  remain ;  but  his  wish  was  to 
remain  a  soldier ;  and  it  is  no  compensation  for  dis- 
missing a  man  horn,  the  service  against  his  will,  and 
without  a  crime,  to  give  him  a  private's  pension.  In 
regard  to  the  general  good,  it  is  plain  that  the  con- 
tinuance in  the  regiment  of  a  man  of  such  a  character, 
would  have  been  a  benefit,  nay,  a  blessing  to  his 
comrades. 

Captain  Skinner  bears  testimony,  in  different  parts 
of  his  book,  to  the  increasmg  attention  bestowed  oi| 
the  teachers  of  Christianity : — 

^  In  noticing  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  by  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  posted  himself  near  the  Gnaut,  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  avioity  with  which  man;^,  particularlv  of  the 
sikhs,  crowded  round  him  to  obtain  copieji.  I  stood  lor  some** 
time  near  the  spot  where  ha  was  sittug,  without,  I  beUava^ 
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being  perceived  by  him,  and  was  astonished  i 
they  all  paid  to  Ihe  few  words  he  »as  ahle  to  ai 
A  middle-aged  niafl,  with  seteral  of  hia  fan 


s  astonished  at  the  attendon 
~  ~  e  to  address  to  tliem. 
ji.  middle-atred  mart,  with  seferal  of  his  family  about  him, 
came  up  to  roe  with  hia  book,  and  repeated  the  words  the 
'  Padre  Sahib'  had  Bpol<en  to  him  on  presenting  it ;  and,  m 
if  really  aniious  to  haie  tlieni  corroborated,  asked,  with 
much  earnestness,  if  it  were  true.  I  assured  him  it  aU  was. 
'  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  will  read  the  book  to  my  family  wben- 
ever  I  get  home,' " 

From  the  informaldoD  contained  in  this,  as  well  ae 
other  recent  accounts  of  India,  it  appears  that  the 
great  work  of  conversion  in  the  East  is  proceeding 
with  daily  increasing  Bucceaa  and  certainty.  The  for- 
midable difficulties  arising  from  the  tenets  and  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  are  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
christian  precept,  strengthened  by  christian  example  ; 
and  the  late  wise,  humane,  and  most  salutary  aboli- 
tion, by  our  government,  of  the  custom  of  widows 
burning  themselcea  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
has  been  generally  received  in  a  manner  which  shews 
how  glad  the  people  are  to  be  released  from  a  fright- 
ful superstition,  which,  in  spite  of  education  and 
habit,  must,  at  oil  times,  have  been  revolting  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  every  human  bang. 


THE  LOCUST  AND  THE  ICHNEUMON. 
Aluost  every  body  has  heard  apeak  of  the  "  Book  of 
Nature,"  by  which  people  usually  mean  the  informa- 
tion  and  amusement  to  be  always  found  in  the  patient 
observation  of  the  natural  world  around  us.  But 
this  "  Book  of  Nature,"  if  we  rightly  study  it,  will 
teach  us  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  ialls 
under  the  observation  of  our  natural  sensea  :  it  may 
enable  us  to  think  and  judge  in  some  degree  correctly 
of  the  Great  Creator  of  them  all.  For,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  "  The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  hia  eternal 
power  and  Godhead." 

How  wonderful  it  is,  that  in  a  world  where  almost 
every  creature  preys  upon,  or  is  itself  the  prey  of, 
some  other,  all  should  be  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the 
whole  great  system  still  goes  on  !  If  the  suffering, 
which,  owing  to  the  mutual  destruction  of  each  other 
by  the  different  creatures,  runs  throughout  our  world, 
has  branded  it  with  marks  of  divine  wrath,  still  the 
wondrous  fact — that  all  goes  on  well  in  the  main,  is  proof 
of  an  all-wise  and  ever- watchful  Keeper  in  and  over  it, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  continually  remembers 
mercy  i  and  who,  opposing  different  evils  by  each  other, 
in  the  end  brings  out  of  them  whatever  good  He  will. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  reading  in  "  Web- 
bter's  Travels  through  the  Crimen  and  Turkey,"  the 
following  fact  in  the  Natural  History  of 

THE  LOCUST. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  myriads  of  a  pecu- 
liar fly,  of  that  kind  called /cAneiimon,  maybe  met  with 
employed  in  killing  and  burying  the  Locusts,  The 
■I  in  which  this  is  done  is  very  singular.  These 
Sies  steal  upon  the  locusts  una- 
>  awares,  mount  upon  their  back, 
and  strangly  apply  their  own  long 
[lowerful  legs  around  the  body  of 
the  locust,  so  that  it  cannot  spread 

vings  and  luount  into  the 
whereby  it  might  escape.  W 
•ndeiatrumm.  the  locust  is  wearied  with  excrtions 
to  get  free  from  the  gripe  of  his  enemy,  the  fly  applies 
the  strong  nippers,  with  which  its  mouth  is  furnished, 
to  the  neck  <rf  the  locust,  then  pushes  its  sharp  dart 
between  the  victim's  head  and  body,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  locust  is  dead.  This  dart  is  found,  t^on 
examination,  to  consist  of  two  sharp  bodies,  and  ' 


them  there  is  a  small  hollow  tube.  The  fly  remaina 
for  some  time  attached  to  the  body  of  the  locust ; 
but  whether  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  its  ejjs 
in  the  body,  is  not  yet  kuown. 


"  Before  the  fly  goes  in  search  of  a  locust  for  de- 
struction,  it  prepares  a  small  hole  in  the  ground, 
which  it  does  very  quickly,  by  means  of  its  nippers 
and  legs.  Into  this  hole  it  drags  the  body,  and  after- 
ward scrapes  the  earth  over  it ;  and  to  render  the 
surface  smooth,  it  seems  to  take  great  pains  in  re- 
placing the  earth,  by  running  backward  and  forward 
over  the  spot,  whilst  patting  it  with  its  legs, 

"  The  destruction  of  the  locusts  by  this  means  has 
not  hitherto  been  noticed.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  a  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the 
Steppe  oil  over  the  south," 

A  note  to  the  above  informs  us,  that  "  these  insects 
were  observed  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  autumn  of  1825, 
around  Odessa,  and  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  insects  of  the 
Crimea  and  Caucasus,  which  he  presented  to  the  Mu- 
1  of  the  Royal  Institution  after  his  return  from 
sia,  in  1826."  F.F.C. 


Deterhineo  before  hand,  we  gravely  pretend 
To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend ; 
Should  his  differ  from  ouib,  on  any  pretence, 
We  pity  his  want  of  good  judgment  and  sense  ; 
Bui  if  he  falls  into,  and  flatters  our  plan. 
We  really  do  think  him  a  sensible  man.        Anoh. 

The  motto  of  the  family  arms  of  Dr.  Doddbiike  nas  Dum 
vimmta  nmmui^LiTe  while  you  live.)  Under  this  molto 
he  wrote  the  following  lines,  v^hicfa.  Id  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  constitute  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  Eng- 
lish language : — 

"  Live  while  you  liTe,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  preseut  day ;'' 
"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies :" 
Lord !  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, — 
I  live  in  pUanire  when  I  live  to  Thee. 

When  we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  una  we  have  trode  as 
worms  beneath  our  feet,  rife  up  against  us  like  flaming  ser- 
pents.— Scott. 

The  pasaoos,  like  heavy  bodies  down  steep  hills,  once  in 
motion,  more  IhemselTM,  and  know  no  ground  but  Ihe  bot- 
tom.  FULLEB. 
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N°.  12.  SEPTEMBER 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


CROSBY  HALL. 


Ir  this  sentiment  of  an  old  writer  had  prevailed  more 
generallf,  faow  many  relics  of  noble  buildings,  now 
levelled  with  the  dust,  would  have  been  spared  to  us  ! 
The  rage  for  modem  improvement,  nr  the  blind  fury 
of  a  mob  has,  in  a  few  hours,  frequently  destroyed 
the  work,  of  centuries ;  all  that  ^kill,  and  labour,  and 
wealth  were  able  to  effect  ;-~and  what  to  suctcsf  ive 
generations  would  have  fumishi-d  in^'aluable  models 
for  the  instruction  of  architects  and  workmen.  Tlie 
keen  regret  that  follows  these  acts  of  wanton  violence 
must  be  deep,  as  the  mischief  is  not  to  be  repaired ; 
but  let  us  liope  that  better  feelings  have  taken  root 
amongst  us,  and  that  henceforward  every  lofty  spire 
and  venerable  tower  will  be  cherished  with  care  and 
reverence,  as  legacies  of  patient  and  costly  labour, 
heqneatjied  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as  wcU  for  our  use 
as  our  delight. 

The  accompanying  print  represents  the  exterior  as 
it  now  appears,  of  a  very  curious  building ;  the  oldest 
Hall,  (originally  belonging  to  a  private  residence),  and 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  existing  in  London. 

Crosby  Hall  or  Place,  on  the  east  side  of  Bisbops- 
gate-street,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  by 
Sir  John  Crosby,  orCrosbie,  Knight,  a  wealthy  grocci 
and  woolman.  After  his  death  in  1475,  we  learn,  that 
amongst  its  possessors  or  inmates,  were  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloster,  (afterwards  Richard  III),  some  distin- 
guished merchants  of  Italy  and  London,  and  ambas- 

aadors  from  Denmark  and  France.  /■u™„/c«.^Hrti.«..A~rf» ,»-«<. 
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The  Hall  extends  about  69  feet  in  hng^\\  by  ?7  in 
breaclfh  j  fbe  beigUth,  to  tbe  ^pe^  of  t^^  roof,  i^ 
aboii(  40  feet ;  but  whpi^  pqnvert^d  intp  a  ^vejiou^e, 
it  was  intersected  by  a  floor,  wbich  prevents  ai^y  judg- 
ment being  formed  of  the  general  effect  Tl^e  Hajj 
has  the  usual  accompaniment  pf  fi  largp  bay-window^ 
or  recess.  Both  this,  and  the  windows  on  the  oppq- 
site  side,  are  of  great  beauty,  and  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  windpws  in  ^he  hajl  at  Elthai^i,  A  little 
above  the  recess  is  a  dopr,  coipmunicating  with  a 
smaller  apartment  (42  feet  by  22).  The  roof  of  the 
Hall,  which  is  of  admirable  design  and  workmanship, 
and  in  some  places  has  been  gilt,  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  our  view  of  the  interior,  than  by  any  verbal 
description  that  we  can  give  of  it. 

The  ceiling  of  the  smaller  room  is  in  form  a  four- 
centered  arch  divided  into  rows  of  square  pannels, 
each  pannel  originally  filled  with  very  rich  tracery. 

The  Hall  is  so  completely  hidden,  that  hundreds 
of  our  readers  must  have  passed  it  unknowingly^  and 
their  first  knqwledg^  that  such  a  building  ever  existed 
might  have  beeii  the  news  of  its  destruction. 

Ir\  a  statement  lately  circulated,  we  are  told  *^  there 
is  reaso?^  to  believe,  that  in  ^  very  few  years  every 
vestige  pf  this  interesting  fabric  would  baye  been 
swept  ^wi^Ff  V^d  the  ground  occupied  by  moderft 
houses,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  jealous  interference  of 
two  or  (bree  neighboiging  faniilies.  Desirous  tp 
avert  eijcb  a  loss  to  fhe  art^,  and  sucb  ft  discredit  tP 
the  age,  ft  few  gentleirien  met  together,  and  resolved 
to  ni5^e  m  ftppeft}  tp  euch  individual^  pf  taste  ftnd 

influence  as  they  ^plight  likely  tp  pp-operate  with 
them  in  tbe  Wprjc  of  preservation.  That  primary 
appeftl  bftS  been  answ^i^d  v;\  the  most  encouraging 
manner.  A  epinmittee  has  been  formed,  and  sub- 
scription?  bave  been  opened  witb  a  spirit  that  prq- 
mises  a  satisfactory  result." 

From  this  gratifying  statement,  we  trust  that  this 
building  will  be  preserved  to  distant  ages.  We  would 
urge  our  readers  to  visit  it,  (as  it  is  open  for  inspec- 
tion) and  also  the  Church  of  St.  Helen's,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  as  that  is  also  a  building  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  preserved  with  a  degree  of  neat- 
ness that  confer^  ^  highest  credit  upon  its  guar- 
dians. In  tbat  church  rest  the  builder  of  Crosby 
Hall,  and  also  the  faiUQUS  Sir  TbPmft^  Gresham,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Judd^  the  founder  pif  Twbridge  School. 
These  "Trafficker"  were  indeed  mnongit  *'the  ho- 
nourable qf  the  eftrtb/*  ftnd  gftve  a  lustre  tp  the  name 
of  the  LoNDptf  J^n^Q^NT.  "  Tbey  were  hpnoured 
in  their  gene^atiQR^  ftud  were  tfee  glory  of  tlieir  times ; 
and  they  bftve  left  ft  Uftme  behind  tbem  tbat  their 

praises  jnigbt  b^  rpportpd-" 


MP¥OW  Oy  DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

Db.  Sahubi:.  JppirsQif,  pne  of  the  best,  a^  well 
as  moit  m^fitTJpuft,  me»  «f  wb«m  Euglftud  can 
boftst,  wa«  bpm  OR  tb^  f^of  Septewber,  J  709,  at 
liitchfleld,  wbepp  W«  fetbw^  WW  a  bppkgeller,  in  very 
low  circi»m*tmice«.  He  pp^^trived*  feowever,  tp  main- 
tain big  9m  for  w«w  time  ftt  Oi^ford*  Qp^  Ws  death, 
the  young  »tm}e«t  wiw  cpropelte4  by  necessity  to  en- 

g|age  himself  ^^  n«ber  in  9  grw»mW?-«cbool.  in  this 
situfttion  \^  wa«  tmted  in  ^  WWWW  wbich  so  wounded 
his  fillings,  tlwrt  It  WW  #  anbi^^t  of  painful  remem- 
brance tp  Wm  fpf  the  re^t  pf  bis  Ufi^  On  quittinpj  it 
he  made  some  nn^nece^sfid  attempts  to  niaiutain  him- 
self by  bis  pen  i  wd  fopn  fifterwards  pxarried  Mrs. 
Porter^  tbe  widow  pf  a  mercer  of  Birmingham,  with 
whom  he  received  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  open  a  boarding-school.  In  this,  too,  he 
was  unsuccessful   he  abandoned  his  plan,  and  resolved 


to  try  his  fortune  in  Jjondon.  His  ^rst  W(^k  of  any 
note  was  his  celebrafe4  poem  pf  Lg^dq^,  It  yfas 
published  witbout  his  name,  but  soon  attracted  the 
nptice  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
4ay.  For  a  considerable  time  after  this,  his  chief 
employment  was  writing  in  %Y^  GentlematC^  ifagazine, 
tp  which  work  he  gave  great  interest  by  reporting  the 
Rebates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  under  the 
fiction  of  "  Pebates  in  tbe  Senate  Pf  (ijllipnt.'*  In 
those  days  the  machinery  of  the  0ai|y  press,  by  means 
of  which  the  debates  of  a  whole  night  are  laid  on 
our  breakfast  tables  in  the  mominfiL  was  not  in 
existence )  and  the  public  was  deli|^ted  with  dis- 
cussions full  of  vigour  and  eloquence,  n^uch  of  which 
was  given  to  them  by  the  reporter.  lu  1747,  he 
published  his  plan  of  cma  EngHsh  Dictioimrf,  for  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  patronfigje  pf  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfiel4,  3o  well  knpwn  for  bis  w^tings  on  the 
subject  of  politeness.  But  tbe  intercpurse  between 
the  pohshed  courtier  and  tjxe  rpugb  ficbolar,  was 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  bpthi  Qn4  fTolnison  in- 
formed the  world  in  bi@  pre^e^  tb^t  '^  ^be  English 
pictionary  was  written  with  litt)e  ^si^t^ce  from 
tbe    learned,   and    wi^bpnt    cn^y    pi^trpp^ge  pf   the 

greftt }  npt  in  the  soft  obscurities  pf  retireineut,  or 

under  the  sbelter  of  ^adepiic  bPW^rs»  bnt  wnidst  in- 
convenienee  ^d  distraction,  in  sickness  ^nd  in  sor- 
rpw."  Phesterfield^  pn  the  ptfter  bwdt  ridiculed 
Jobnspns  department  and  miners,  pf  whipb  be  gave 

9  setiric^  description  in  nne  pf  bis  {^t^i^  tp  bis  Son. 

In  1 749,  Jpbnspn  prodnce4  finother  admir^b}^  satire. 
The  Vanilif  0/  Human  Wishes ^  fpid  his  tragedy  pf  Irene, 
He  now  began  ^^P  Bf*»if>hrf  ft  work  which  was  not  at 

first  received  ii*  »  nmnn^F  wprthy  pf  its  great  excel- 

lence.  written  entir^^ly  by  Wmself,  and  in  a  yery  serious 
tone,  it  wwf^ted  tbe  variety  ftnd  caiety  necessary  to  at- 
tract tbe  refers  of  periodical  publications.  But,  after 
it  was  collected  into,volumes,  its  merit  was  fully  per- 
ceived ',  and  the  author  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  tenth 
edition. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Rambler,  he  lost  his  wife, 
who  had  been  his  faithful  and  affectionate  partner  in 
all  his  difficulties  and  distresses,  and  whose  death  he 
deeply  deplored.  His  Dictionary,  tbe  labour  of  many 
years,  was  now  brought  out,  and  hailed  by  the  public 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  English  literature.  The 
profit  he  derived  from  it  did  not,  however,  remove 
his  difficulties;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  living  upon 
it  beforehand  diuring  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its 
preparation.  He  then  began  the  Idler,  a  series  of 
delightful  Essays,  which  were  published  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  So  severe  did  his  struggles  with  poverty 
still  continue  to  be,  that,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
in  1759,  he  wrote  the  beautiful  moral  tale  of  Rasselas, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  defray  tne  expenses  of  her  funeral  and  discharge 
her  little  debts. 

In  1 762,  he  received  a  pension  from  king  George 
the  third ;  by  which,  and  the  profits  of  his  literary 
labours,  he  was  placed  in  easy  circumstances.  The 
only  great  work  which  he  produced  sfter  this  period 
was  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December^ 
1 7^5,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age ;  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  a  mcmument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  a  WTiter,  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  devation 
of  his  rehgious  and  moral  sentiments.  Living  much, 
in  the  world,  and  undergoing  many  of  the  trials  and 
changes  of  life,  his  philosophy  was  built  on  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  human  nature  \  and,  if  his 
pencil,  on  the  whole  is  a  dark  one,  yet  there  are  beau- 
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tiful  lights^  as  well  as  deep  shades,  in  his  pictures. 
His  views  of  religion  have  most  unjustly  been  blamed 
as  gloomy.  That  he  laboured,  at  times,  under  a 
greater  fear  of  death  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  Christian  principles  and  general  strength  of 
mind,  is  true  j  but  this,  with  some  imperfections  of 
character  (of  no  great  moment,  indeed)  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  diseased  state  of  his  bodily  frame  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  life.  In  his  trials  and  calamities, 
wc  find  him  always  resorting  to  heavbii  for  support 
and  consolation  j  ftnd,  lii  his  wHtingSj  ^hile  the 
duties  of  religion  are  irfe{)resetited  as  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  slightest  degree  of  vicious  indulgence, 
they  are  never  placed  tts  bars  to  itihocetit  enjoyment. 
His  style  hds  been  tiiade  thfe  subject  of  much  criticism, 
and  frequently  exposed  to  petulant  ridicule.  But  it 
seems  peculiieirly  suited  to  his  turn  of  thought ;  and, 
in  his  pages,  a  gtand  and  soleinn  train  of  reflexions 
becomes  still  more  impressive  from  the  magnificent 
flow  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

In  private  lire,  Dt.  Johnson  was  not  less  beloved 
than  revered.  He  was  rough  in  his  exterior,  but  his 
heart  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He 
has  been  represented  as  rude  and  overbearing  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  his  rudeness  will  be  found  to  have  been 
generally  wdirthy  of  a  better  name,  and  to  have  exhi- 
bited itselF  in  stem  reproof  of  presumptuous  igno- 
rance ot  unbecotning  levity  j  \vhile  his  life  was  spent 
in  ofiided  of  kindness  and  charity,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  meaiis.  Even  his  ordinary  conversation 
was  full  of  instruction  3  and  Boswell,  who  wrote 
his  liffti  has  by  nlerely  |)reserving  what  fell  Mtn  his 
lips,  produced  onb  of  the  hiost  valuable  bbokS  in 
our  language^ 

WHO  IS  ALONE? 

How  heavily  the  p^th  bf  lifb 

1$  trod  hf  him  who  walks  alone ; 
Who  hears  not,  on  bis  dreaiy  \tay, 

Affection's  sweet  and  cheering  tone. 
Alone,  although  his  heart  should  bound 

With  love  to  all  things  g^-eat  and  fair, 
l*hey  love  not  him, — there  is  not  onie 

Hl«  hotrod  or  his  joy  lb  share. 

The  ancient  stars  look  coldly  down 

On  man,  the  creature  oi  a  day  j 
They  lived  before  him,  arid  live  on 

Till  his  temfembrance  pass  away. 
TBe  mountain  lifts  its  hoary  head-, 

Nor  to  his  homage  deigns  reply ; 
The  stormy  billows  bear  him  forth^ 

Regaraless  which — to  live  or  die.    ' 

The  flow'rct  blooms  unseen  by  him, 

Unmindful  of  Ids  warmest  praise ; 
And  if  it  fades,  seeks  not  his  hand 

Its  drooping  loveliness  to  raise. 
The  brute  creation  own  his  power. 

And  grateful  serve  him,  though  in  fear  \ 
Yet  cannot  sympathise  with  man. 

For  if  he  weeps,  they  shed  no  tear. 

Aldne,  though  in  the  busy  town, 

Where  hundreds  hurry  to  and  fro. 
If  there  is  none  who  for  his  sake 

A  selfish  pleasure  would  forego ; 
And  oh !  how  lonely,  among  those 

Who  have  not  skill  to  read  his  heart. 
When  first  he  learns  how  summer  frienos 

At  sighl  of  wintry  storms  depart. 

My  Saviour !  and  didst  thou  too  feel 

How  sad  it  is  to  be  alone. 
Deserted  in  the  adverse  hour 

By  those  who  most  thy  love  had  known? 
The  gloomy  path,  though  distant  still. 

Was  ever  present  to  thy  view ; 
Oh !  how  couldst  thou,  foreseeing  it, 

For  us  that  painful  course  pursue 


Forsaken  by  thy  nearest  friends^ 

Surrounded  by  malicious  foes ; 
No  kindly  voice  encouraged  thee, 

When  the  loud  shout  of  scorn  arose. 
Yet  there  was  calm  within  thy  soul, 

Nor  Stoic  i)ride  that  calmness  kept. 
Nor  Godliead,  unapproached  by  woe, — 

Like  man  thou  hadst  both  lov'd  and  wept. 

Thou  wert  not  then  alone,  for  God 

Sustained  thee  by  his  mighty  power ; 
His  arm  most  felt,  his  care  most  seen. 

When  needed  most  in  saddest  hour ; 
None  else  could  comfort,  none  else  knew 

How  dreadful  was  the  curse  of  sin  ;— 
He  who  controulM  the  storm  without, 

Could  gently  whisper  peace  within. 

Who  is  alone j  if  God  be  nigh  ? 

Who  stall  repine  at  loss  of  friends, 
AVhilc  life  has  Oiie  of  bOuildless  power, 

AVhose  constant  kindness  riever  ends ; 
Whose  presence  felt,  enhances  joy, 

\Vhose  love  can  slop  the  i9ov\iag  tear, 
And  cause  upon  the  darkest  cloud 

The  pledge  of  mercy  to  appeat. 


Sili  Edward  CotiE  being  ndW  very  infirm  in  body,  a  friend 
of  his  sent  him  two  or  three  doctors  to  regulate  his  health, 
i^'hoth  he  told,  that  he  had  never  taken  phvsic  ^ince  he  ^as 
bdm,  and  would  not  now  begin  ;  and  thdt  ne  had  now  upon 
hiiti  a  disease  which  all  the  diru?8  of  Asia,  the  gold  bf  Africa,  the 
silver  of  Amerieaj  nor  all  the  doctors  of  Europe  could  cure — 
Old  Age ;  he  thcrdforS  thankbd  them  And  his  friend  that  sent 
them,  and  dismissed  them  tiobly  with  a  reward. — Ellis's 
Letters* 


VEGETABLE  TITAN. 
(Rttfflesia  Amoldi,  or  Krdbdl) 

1?]aid  gigaiitic  flower  was  discovered  in  Sumatra,  in 
1818,  \Vhen  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then  governor 
of  that  island,  made  his  first  journey  from  Bencoolen 
into  the  interior.  In  that  journey  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  naturalist  of  great  zeal  and  acquirements, 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Arnold,  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  from  whose  researches,  aided  by  the 
friendship  and  influence  of  the  governor  in  an  island 
so  favourably  situated  and  so  imperfectly  known  as 
Sumatra,  the  greatest  expectations  had  been  formed. 
But  these  expectations  were  never  to  be  realized,  for 
the  same  letter  which  gave  the  account  of  the  gigantic 
flower,  brought  also  the  intelUgence  of  Dr.  Amohrs 
death.  This  letter  was  one  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  in  it  he  inclosed  the  follow- 
ing extract  written  by  the  lamented  Arnold  to  some 
unknowli  friend,  (for  the  epistle  was  left  unfinished,) 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this, 
which  Sir  Stamford  RaflleS  well  denominated — '*  most 
magnificent  flower." 

After  describing  the  previous  route,  Arnold  says  : 
"  At  Pulo  Lebban,  on  the  Manha  River,  I  rejoice  tx> 
tell  you,  I  met  with  what  I  consider  the  greatest  pro- 
digy of  the  vegetable  world.  I  had  ventured  some 
way  before  the  party,  when  one  of  the  Malay  servants 
came  running  to  me,  with  wonder  in  his  eyes,  and 
said,  '  Come  with  me,  sir,  come !  a  fiovoer  very  large, 
beautiful,  wonderful !  *  I  went  with  the  man  about 
a  hundred  yards  into  the  jungle,  and  he  pointed  to 
a  flower  growing  close  to  the  ground,  under  the 
bushes,  which  was  truly  astonishing.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  cut  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the  hut :  I 
therefore  seized  the  Malay's  parang,  (a  sort  of  instru- 
ment Hke  a  woodman's  chopping-hook,)  and  finding 
that  it  sprang  from  a  small  root,  which  ran  horizon- 
tally, (about  as  large  as  two  fingers,)  I  soon  detached 
it,  and  removed  it  to  our  hut.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
had  I  been  alone^  and  had  there  been  no  witnefesesi  I 
should,  I  think,  have  been  fearful  of  mentionihg  the 
*  12—2 
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dimensioiui  of  tlii^  flower,  so  much  does  it  exceed 
every  flower  I  hove  ever  seen  or  heard  of  j  but  I  had  Sir 
Stamford  and  Lady  Raffles  with  me,  and  Mr.  Pals- 
grave, who,  though  equally  astonished  with  myself, 
yet  are  able  to  testily  us  to  the  truth. 

*'  The  whole  flower  waa  of  a  very  thick  substance  ; 
the  petals  and  nectary  being  in  few  places  lees  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  some  places  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  ;  the  substance  of  it  was  very 
succulent.  When  1  first  saw  it,  a  swarm  of  flies  were 
hovering  over  the  mouth  uf  the  nettary,  and  appa- 
rently laying  their  eggs  in  tiie  substance  of  it.  It 
had  precisely  the  smell  of  tainted  beef. 


"Now  for  the  dimensions,  which  are  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  the  flower.  It  measured  o  /mil 
yard  across ;  the  petals  being  twelve  inches  high,  and 
a  foot  apart  from  each  otLer.  The  nectariam,  in  the 
opimon  of  us  all,  would  hold  twelve  pints ;  and  the 
weight  of  this  prodigy  we  calculated  to  be  fi/teen 
pounds ! " 

A  guide  from  the  interior  of  the  country  said  that 
such  flowers  were  rare,  but  that  he  had  seen  several, 
and  that  the  natives  call  them  Krubiil.  Later  infor- 
mation, however,  has  shown  that  the  Krab&l,  or  Great 
Flower,  is  much  more  generally  known  than  its  first 
European  discoverers  suspected.  In  some  districts  it 
is  called  KrllbSl,  and  in  others  simply  Ambun  Atnintn. 
It  is  said  to  take  three  months,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  bud,  to  the  full  expansion  of  the 
flower,  and  it  appears  but  once  a-ycnr,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  rainy  season.  It  has  no  stem  of  its  own, 
but  grows  on  the  roots  an<l  stems  of  a  woody  species 
of  ciasua,  {Cissus  angtuti/oiia.)  Upon  this  plant  the 
lirdbdl  seems  to  take  its  origin  in  some  crack  or  hollow 
of  the  stem,  and  soon  shews  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
round  knob,  which,  when  cut  through,  exhibits  the 
infant  flower  enveloped  in  numerous  sheaths;  these 
open  and  wither  away  as  the  flower  enlarges,  until 
at  the  time  of  its  fulness,  but  very  few  remain.  The 
blossoms  rot  away  not  long  aft«r  their  expansion,  and 
the  seeds  (sporx)  are  raised  with  the  pulpy  mass. 

This  giant  flower  may  wi^ll  be  esteemed  the  won- 
der of  the  vegetable  world  ;  and  although  several 
otliers,  similar  to  it  in  form  and  habits,  have  been 
found,  none  have  as  yet  been  discovered  tliat  equal 
it  in  size.  A  small  species  has  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Horsfield  ;  but  his  flower,  instead  of  measuring 
three  feet  acrots,  only  measured  three  inches. 
second  very  magnificent  species,  measuring  two 
across,  has  been  discovered  in  a  small  island  near 
Java,  called  Nusa  Kambangaa,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Blume,  in  his  Flora  Java, 
and  ham  this  work  our  second  and  third  figures 
have  been  taken.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Palma, 
and  hence  the  botanical  name  proposed  is  Raffiema 


Palma    (see  Fig.  <■).      Another  of  these  vc^table 
paradoxes,  figured  also  by  Blume,  ia  a  native  of  the 


province  of  Buit«nzorg,  in  the  western  parts  of  Java, 
and  grows  at  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  called  Bntg' 
manna  Ztppelii  (Vide  Fig.  3). 


All  these  curious  plants  agree  in  several  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  proper  roots 
of  their  own,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
v^etables  on  which  they  grow.  In  the  second  place, 
they  have  no  stems,  the  flowers  being  seated  on  the 
vines  that  support  them.  Thirdly,  they  are  destitute 
of  leaves,  the  flowers  being  enclosed  only  by  scales, 
which  are  purplish,  or  brownish,  and  resemble  the 
outer  coverings  of  buds,  or  rather  the  chafly  scales 
of  other  clinging  plants ;  for,  deriving  their  nourish- 
ment through  the  leaves  of  another  vegetable,  they 
do  not  require  leaves  of  their  own.  So  that  here  we 
have  plants  consisting  of  flower  only,  neither  root, 
stem,  nor  leaves  being  present.  And  what  is  still 
more  curious  is,  that,  although  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  flowers  in  the  world,  they  have  very  little 
in  common  with  other  flowering  plants.  They  have 
no  proper  seeds,  but  are  multiplied  by  aporei,  similar 
to  die  spawn  of  mushrooms,  to  which,  indeed,  their 
generalform bears  very  greatresemblance.  Theflower- 
leaves  are  of  a  mushroom -like  substance,  and  smell  like 
tainted  beef;  they  contain  no  hollow  vessels,  like 
most  other  flowering  plants,  hut  consist  of  cells  alone, 
like  the  mushroom -tribe,  and  they  arise  from  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  cissus,  which  becomes  enlarged  by 
their  growth,  and  very  much  resembles  that  false 
covering  which  some  of  that  tribe  have  which  grow 
upon  living  plants  ;  raising  the  outer  surface  into  tu- 
mors, and  bursting  it  as  they  become  more  ^ly  grown, 
such  as  the  blights  and  blasts  of  com,  and  so  forth. 
Hence  these  stupendous  flowers,  which  arc  six  to 
nine  feet  in  circumference,  shew  their  likeness  to  the 
moat  lowly  of  the  mushroom  tribes,  some  of  which  no 
so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  nbked  eye. 
B. 
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Isconaidered  one  of  the  great- 
est cariooities  in  Wales.  It 
is  Eitnated  at  Dolawen,  in 
Caenurvonahire,  about  six 
mSes  from  Bangor,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  romantic  val- 
ley named  Nant  Frangon, 
and  belot^  to  G.H.  D.  Fen- 
nant,  Esq.  of  Penrhyn  Castle. 
Hie  aanmiit  of  the  slate 
mountain  is  termed  Y  Bran, 
a  name  which  signifies  breatt 
or  pap,  and  is  frequently  given 
to  the  tops  of  hills  which  do  | 
not  rise  abmptly.  The  per-  j 
pendicolar  hdght  is  not  more  - 
than  600  or  700  yards. 

The  soUd  masses  of  slate 
which  are  taken  from  this 
qaan7  are  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  height ;  and  when 
the  aun  shines  they  exhibit 
with  great  brilliancy  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  business  of  separating 
the  layers  from  the  main  body  appears  a  dmgerous 
employment,  particularly  when  it  is  necessary  to  split 
the  roclc  from  the  summit.  This  is  effected  by  fasten- 
ing a  small  beam  to  the  top,  with  ropes  at  each  end, 
as  represented  in  the  sketch. 

Upon  thia  beam,  four,  five,  or  six  men,  frequently 
ttand,  and  with  their  iron  crows  and  sledge  hammers. 
Cake  olF  the  slate  from  the  sides  in  masses,  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length,  from  two  to  eight  in  breadth. 

The  various  pieces  of  slate  are  shaped  upon  the  spot, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
such  as  gravestones,  chimney-pieces,  covering  of 
houses,  cisterns,  rails,  &c.  The  rude  slates  are  firrt 
reduced  to  shape  and  size  by  a  sroaU  edged  tool,  the 
»late  being  first  laid  upon  the  edge  of  an  iron  pUte, 
fixed  in  an  upright  position ;  they  are  then  taken  to 
Ihe  scraper,  who,  with  a  small  piece  of  thin  steel  takes 
uff  the  roogb  parts  and  reduces  the  surface  to  a  level ; 
and  are  afterwards  piled  up  in  grosses  for  exportation. 
Fonnetly  they  were  conveyed  to  the  port  at  a  very 
heavy  expense,  by  means  of  carts,  drawn  along  the 
ordinary  rood,  but  afterwards  an  iron  rail-road  was 
fonned,  which  reaches  from  the  quarry  to  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, a  distance  of  six  miles.  Upon  this  line  are  ge- 
neral inclined  or  sloping  planes.  The  waggons  are  now 
made  of  iron,  and  each  holds  about  half  a  ton  ;  seve- 
ral of  them  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  so  that  six  or 
eight  horses  now  perform  the  work  which  formerly 
required  sixty  or  eighty.  At  Port  Peurbyn  the  slates 
•re  shipped,  not  only  for  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
hiU  even  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  e^wnse  of  the  inchned  planes,  and  rail  roads, 
connected  with  this  quarry,  and  incurred  by  the  late 
l^nl  Penrhyn,  in  diminishing  the  labour  of  conveying 
the  slates,  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  £170,000. 


THE  PUMA  fFeli*  Concolar.J 
Tuis  animal,  which  is  found  in  America,  from  PaU- 
goaia  to  California,  is  frequently  called  the  American 
iJon.  It  is  large,  and  uniformly  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  «o  farbeais  some  similarity  to  the  lion  of  the  Old 
World,  but  it  is  without  mane  or  tuft  to  the  tail.  Its 
length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  Ls  about 
five  feet  i  and  its  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
to  the  shoulder,  twenty-six  inches  and  a  half. 


Fit*  V'<  SMt  QmoTj. 

The  Puma  lies  concealed  in  the  underwood,  and 
does  not  have  recourse  to  caverns  for  shelter.  It 
ascends  and  descends  the  highest  trees  with  swiftness 
and  ease,  though  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  plains  than  of  the  forests.  Its  de- 
predations are  generally  confined  to  quadrupeds  of  a 
middling  size,  as  calves,  sheep,  8tc.  j  but  against  these 
its  ferocity  is  more  insatiable  than  its  appetite,  des- 
troying ipany  at  an  attack,  but  carrying  away  perhaps 
only  one.  If  it  have  more  than  sufficient  for  a  meal, 
it  will  cover  and  conceal  tlie  residue  for  a  second  re- 

D'Azara  possessed  a  tame  puma,  which  was  as 
gentle  as  a  dog,  hut  very  inactive.  It  would  play  with 
any  one ;  and  if  an  orange  were  presented  to  it,  would 
strike  it  with  the  paw,  push  it  away,  and  seize  it  ^;ain, 

the  manner  of  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse.  It  had 
all  the  manners  of  a  cat,  when  engaged  in  suirpnsing 
a  bird,  not  excepting  the  agitation  of  the  tail;  and 
when  caressed  purred  like  that  animal. 


An  incident  occurred  a  few  years  back,  not  far  from 
New  York,  which  disproves  the  assertion  that  the 
puma  win  not  attack  a  man.  Two  hunters  went  out 
in  quest  of  game  on  the  Katskill  mountains,  in  New 
York,  each  armed  with  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by 
his  dog.  They  agreed  to  go  in  contrary  directions 
round  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  that,  if  either  discharged 
his  piece,  the  other  should  cross  the  hill  as  expedi- 
tioutily  as  possible,  to  join  his  companion.  Shortly 
after  separating,  one  heard  the  other  fire,  and  hastened 
to  his  comrade.  After  searching  for  him  for  some 
time  without  effect,  he  found  his  dog  dead  and  dread- 
fully torn.    Knowing  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
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animal  shot  at  was  large  and "■  ferocious,  he  became 
more  anxious,  and  assiduously  continued  his  search 
for  his  friend  ;  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  di- 
rected, by  a  deep  growl,  to  a  large  branch  of  A  Xiree, 
where  he  saw  a  puma  touching  on  the  bodj^  of  thfe  ittdn, 
and  directing  hi§  eyfeS  toWttt-d  him^  lil)pArehtly  hesi- 
tating whether  to  d^cfehd  ftild  hiak^  bA  btiabk  bh 
the  Survivor,  or  tb  relinquish  lis  pWJr  aiid  takfe  td 
flight.  Conscious  that  ttihch  depeiided  btt  fceferitjrj 
the  huntei*  discharged  hid  piete^  ftdd  tiie  nUthft^  inbr^ 
tally  wouhded,  and  Ibfe  body  bf  the  tttftil,  M  tbgbthfef 
from  the  tree.  The  sUi^lViilg  dbg  tfafetl  HeW  ftl  the 
fallch  beast)  but  a  singb  blow  front  iti  pm  laid  the 
dog  dead  by  its  side* 

Finding  that  his  comrade  waS  dead,  and  Itidl  Ihel* 
was  still  dangler  in  apbi*bachihs  th(g  wounded  ahimali 
the  man  prudently  iretired,  attd  brought  fefeveMl  p^t- 
sons  to  the  spot,  whei«  thb  Uttfortuhale  huntfcf.  the 
puma,  and  both  the  dogs.  Were  all  l)dng  dead  id- 
gether. 

Major  Smith  witnessed  aU  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  great  feh)city  of  this  aUimal^  WheU  engaged 
with  its  food.  A  piuna,  which  had  been  taken  and 
was  confined,  was  ordered  to  be  shot,  which  waS 
done  immediately  after  the  animal  had  received  its 
food  :  the  fifst  ball  went  through  hiiS  body,  and  the 
only  notice  he  took  of  it  was  by  a  shrill  growl^  doab- 
ling  his  effotts  to  devour  his  food,  which  he  actually 
continued  to  swallow  with  quantities  of  his  ownblobd, 
tiU  he  feU. 

Notwithstanding  such  instances  of  the  violence  of 
disposition  of  this  animal,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  tamed. 
The  same  gentleman  saw  another  individual  that  was 
led  about  with  a  chain^  earl*ied  in  a  waggon,  lying 
utider  the  seat  npbn  which  his  keepeir  sat,  and  fed  by 
flinging  a  piece  of  tUeat  into  a  tree,  when  his  chain 
was  coiled  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  desired  to  fetch 
it  down  ;  an  aet  which  he  performed  in  two  or  three 
bounds>  with  surj^rising  ease  and  docihty. 

A  tame  puma>  which  died  recently,  was  some  time 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rean  the  actor.  It  was  quite 
docile  and  gentle.  Aftet  the  death  of  this  animal,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  mUsket-ball,  in  all  probability, 
had  injured  its  skull.  Which  was  not  known  in  its  life- 
time.—Cu  vie  r's  A^Mat  Rinfdoiii. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  SALT  MINE. 

The  following  account  bf  a  visit  to  the  Salt  Mine  at 
Ischl  is  extracted  froiU  a  liveljr  and  agreeable  little 
voliune*  just  published  by  I)h  Tbbih,  who  accom- 
panied the  late  Sit  Humphry  DaVy  on  his  visit  to  the 
Continent,  frbiti  which  that  great  philosopher  did  not 
live  to  return. 

"  I  went  with  a  vei^  large  party,  cbnsisting  of  almost 
all  the  strangers  iU  Ischl,  to  visit  the  Balzherg,  the  salt 
mountain  or  rather  mine,  which  wad  to  be  illuminated 
for  the  visitors.  We  set  but  at  about  one  o'clock,  a 
long  string  of  carriages,  and  after  an  hour's  drive 
through  a  very  pleasant  valley,  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  motmtain  which  contains  the  mine.  Here 
a  number  of  miners  were  waiting  with  sedan  chairs 
for  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  however  preferred 
walking  up  the  moimtain,  and  in  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  chief  entrance 
•of  the  mine.  We  were  how  to  be  attired,  as  is 
usual  on  entering  the  mines,  in  a  long  white  mantle 
or  frock,  and  a  large  wide  broad  brim,  the  latter  to 
hinder  us  from  knbcking  our  brains  out,  and  the  former 
to  keep  our  clothes  clean.     Here  was  confusion  dire ; 

•  Joanial  of  a  tour  in  the  years  1828-29,  through  Smia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Italy,  whilst  accompanying  the  late  Sir  Humphry 
Daty,  by  J,  J.  Tobin,  M.D.    London,  Orr,  Paternoster  Row, 


this  frock  was  .too,  small,  this  too  long  \  this  lady  had 
no  brimmer,  this  gentleman  could  find  no  stick.  I 
laid  hold  of  the  first  frock  and  hat  I  met  With^  but 
tip  dame  a  lady  and  begged  I  wotdd  exchange  with 
her^  as  hei^  frock  was  so  long  she  could  not  walk  iti 
it,  &nd  hiine  do  short  that  it  did  not  reach  to  my 
kn^dk      bi*e!s^ing  ftt  length  finished^  the  ladies  were 

Skced  lii  theii[^  carriages,  that  is  two  in  each  whcel- 
ttirb^j  ftite  to  facCi  with  a  miner  before  to  pull,  whb 
battled  St  Ifttnp  ih  his  hand>  and  another  to  ptish  be- 
hind^ and  between  every  two  barrows  went  another 
itiinet*  beaHhg  ft  paper  lanthom.  The  gentlemen  were 
bf  cbUl^e  Kin  fbbt«  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
gbUtv  invalids. 

^*  Ih  this  guise,  iHth  half^a-dostn  miners  going  before 
c&itying  lamp!},  th^  whole  train  entered  the  passage^ 
and  in  a  few  seconds  Ibst  sight  Of  daylight,     hh&r  m 
Ibtlg,  wet,  And  (in  spite  of  our  nlany  lamps)  daik 
jourhey  thrbligh  this  narrow  and  low  passage,  where 
my  head  was  continually  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Irobf,  We  caitie  to  the  Rutsch,  or  shde,  which  leads 
dbWtl  into  the  salt-chamber.   The  Rtdtth  is  formed  of 
the  tminks  of  two  large  fir-trees  laid  close  together, 
rotmded  and  polished,  and  placed  in  an  oblique  direc* 
tion,  in  an  angle  of  about  forty  degtees.     A  miner, 
with  a  lamp  in  one  hiUid,  place^  himself  astride  these 
trees,  and  holds  with  his  other  hand  a  cord  which  is 
fited  to  the  rock  on  the  sides.  The  person  who  wishes 
to  descend  seats  himself  behind  the  miner,  and  holds 
him  by  the  shoulders.     The  miner  then  lets  the  cord 
slip  through  his  hands,  and  down  they  go  like  light- 
ning into  what  seehis  an  abyss  of  darkness  :    safe  at 
the  bottom,  he  gives  a  shout  that  the  next  couple  may 
follow.      When   the  sUde    i6  very  long,   as  in  the 
mines  at  Hallein,  near  Saltberg,  the  miner  always 
sits  iq>on  a  thick  leather  apron,  and  when  alone  makes 
no  use  of  the  cord,  but  rushes  down  with  fearfol 
speed  into  the  salt-cave  below.     When  we  arrived 
at  the  sUde^   and  the  Uulies  had  bll  got  out  of  their 
barrows,  after  mlich  discussion  imd  many  fears  and 
doubts,  they  consented  thus  to  descend,  as  the  niiners 
assiured  them  it  was  niore  dangerous  to  db  so  by  the 
stel)s  cut  in  the  rock,  at  the  side,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly  steep   and  ^^ery    wet.      Havihg    reached 
the  bottom   of  the  shde,  which    ends  in  a   slight 
curve,  to  break  the  impetus  of  the  descent,  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  immense  cavern  or  room,  excavated 
in  the  rock,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  in  chrcutoference,  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  massive  pillar  oi  rock,  and  lighted  up 
by  some  hundred  lamps,  which,  hbwever,  only  served 
to  give  the  scene  a  more  awfril  and  glootny  appear- 
ance.    The  visitors,  whose  number  Was  considerable, 
in  their  long  white  mantled  and  hats,  looked  like 
spectres  wandering  in  the  shades  of  the  nether  world. 
The  roof  iand  walls  of  this  cavern  were  covered  with 
minute  crystals  of  salt,  not,  however,  sufficiently  large 
to  give  to  it  the  glittering  appeardnce  Whith  I  had 
expected.      The   mountain   contains   It  great  many 
of  these  salt-chambers,   which    at  different   periods 
are  filled  with  fresh  water,    conducted  into  them 
by  wooden  pipes.     When  this  has  dissolved  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  salt,  which  operation  occupies  some 
months,  it  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  perpendicular 
shaft,  near  the  middle  of  the  cave,  and  is  then  con- 
ducted through  wooden  pipes,  often  for  a  very  great 
distance,  to  the  boiling-houses,  where  it  undergoes 
the  process  of  evaporation. 

"  Having  wandered  through  these  gloomy  abodes  of 
silence  and  night  for  some  time,  we  ascended  the 
stairs,  the  ladies  resumed  their  seats  in  the  barrows, 
and  the  procession  returned  as  it  had  entered.  To 
save  my  head  from  additional  thumps  to  the  many  it 
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bad  received  on  entering,  I  took  the  place  of  one  of 
the  pushers,  and  after  a  merry  drive  of  about  twenty 
minutes  we  again  saw  daylight,  like  a  distant  star, 
increasing  ip  size  till  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
mine.  We  here  took  off  our  spectre-clothes,  and  re- 
turned home  in  our  usual  appearance,  and  a  merry 
party  we  were." 


" ALL  FOR  XPE  BEST" 
No  one  can  have  liF^  long  ii^  the  world  without  having  ob- 
served how  frequently  it  happens  that  events  which,  at  the 
time  they  happened,  were  the  source  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, have,  eventually  proved  yery  blessings  to  us ;  and  that 
many  of  those  things  which  have  been  most  anxiously  de- 
sired, but  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  withhold  from  us, 
would  have  proved,  if  (n'anted,  the  origin  of  endless  evils. 

The  recollection  of  sucn  cirpuinstaQces  in  our  own  indivi- 
dual case,  while  it  renders  us  deeply  grateful  to  Divipe  Pro- 
vidence for  the  pasty  should  mak^  us  trust  with  perfect  con- 
fidence to  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  diificult  perhaps  to  (nd  an  anecdote  bearing 
more  strongly  on  what  we  have  just  observed,  than  oqe  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  BERNiRO  Gilpin,  that  great  and 
good  man,  whose  pious  labours  in  the  counties  of  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  Northumberland  and  York,  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  procured  for  hin^  the  ti|le  by  which  he 
is  still  remembered  m  those  parts,  as  **  T}ie  Apostle  of  the 
North." — It  appears  that  it  was  ^  frequent  saying  of  his, 
when  exposed  to  losses  or  troubles — "  Ah,  well  I  God*^  will 
be  done:  nothing  happens  wjiich  \&  not  inten4ed  for  ou| 
good :  it  is  all  for  th^  beti .'" 

Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  Bernard  Gilpin 
was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  merciless  Bishop  Bonner : 
he  was  speedily  apprehended,  and  he  left  \i\%  quiet  home, 
"  nothing  doubting,"  as  he  said,  '  but  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best,**  though  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fiei^  th^t  might  await 
him ;  for  we  find  him  giving  directions  \o  his  steward  "  to 
provide  him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go  the  more 
comely  to  the  stake,"  at  which  he  wo\^d  be  burqt. 

While  on  his  way  to  Iiondon,  by  some  accident  he 
had  a  fall  and  broke  his  leg,  which  put  a  stop  for  some 
time  to  his  journey.  The  persons  in  whose  custody  he 
was,  took  occasion  tnence  maliciously  to  retort  upon  him  hi# 
habitual  remark.  "  What,"  said  they,  '^  is  this  all  for  the 
best  \ — you  say.  Master,  that  nothing  happens  which  is  no( 
for  our  good ;  think  you  your  biokea  leg  is  so  intended  ?'* 
— '-  Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is,"  was  the  ^)eek  reply : 
aud  so  in  very  truth  it  proved ;  ibr  before  he  was  able  to 
travel.  Queen  Mary  died,  tlie  persecution  ceased,  and  he 
Mus  restored  to  his  liberty  aud  friends. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

AuBREViATioNS  End  Sigus^  are  generally  used  to 
express  in  small,  that  which  is  in  itself  large,  or  in 
short,  that  which  is  in  itself  long.  In  this  way 
we  have  London  on  a  pocket  handkerchief,  England 
on  a  bit  of  paper^  or  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
aud  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  on  the  surface  of  two 
little  globes,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  So 
also  we  have  the  whole  history  of  the  world  in  a  small 
book,  which  we  can  carry  in  our  pocket  j  or  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  a  table,  which  we  can  examine  at  a 
glance. 

The  words  of  language,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment,  are  nothing  but 
signs  and  abbreviations.  It  would  take  years  to  know 
and  months  to  tell,  in  detail,  all  that  we  mean  by  the 
short  word  *'man;'  and  yet  we  understand  it  when- 
ever we  hear  it  spoken  or  see  it  written. 

The  abbreviations  and  signs  of  speech  are  common 
to  us  all,  learned  and  unlearned.  But  there  are  par- 
ticular abbreviations  and  signs,  belonging  to  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  or  science ;  and  these,  though 
they  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  thos^  who  do  know 
them,  are  puzzling  to  those  who  do  not,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  man  who  knows  no  language  but 
French  is  puzzled  with  English. 

Those   signs   are  the  Alphabets  of  the  sciences^ 


just  as  letters  are  the  alphabets  of  langua^ ;  and  it  is 
just  as  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  the  science 
without  first  knowing  its  alphabet,  as  it  is  for  any  one 
to  be  able  to  read  a  book  without  knowing  the  A,  B,  C. 
Learning  the  A,  B,  C,  is  knowing  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ters,— ^that  is,  the  connexion  or  relation  between  words 
that  are  heard  and  words  that  are  only  seen.  There 
is  no  natmral  relation  between  seeing  and  hearing ; 
and  therefore  the  A,  B,  C,  is  arbitrary,  or  just  what 
they  who  use  it  choose  to  make  it, — consequently 
every  body  must  be  taught  it. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  what  may  be  called  the 
'' alphabets*'  of  all  the  sciences;  and  in  science,  as  well 
as  in  language,  we  very  soon  learn  to  read  and  under- 
stand, when  we  once  know  our  A,  B,  C,  or  letters.  The 
learning  of  their  letters  being  the  first  and  humblest 
lesson  of  children  at  school,  persons  who  are  farther 
advanced  in  life  think  it  beneath  them  to  learn  alpha- 
bets 3  and,  from  that  silly  prejudice,  they  remain  igpo- 
rant  of  the  sciences  to  ^bich  those  alpha|)ets  are  the 
keys. 

Yet  those  alphabets  d^  the  most  wonderful  of 
numai)  opntriv^^^pf^,  TUe  steam  engine  and  ^  light 
are  mere  trifle^  cpnipfMped  with  the  A,  B,  C. 

The  figures  1 1  8, 3,  fcp,  vjliiob  ftlfi  t|)p  (i^(»M  of 
nunRhp^,  aee  vory  PIuIqus  I  fuid  enable  ^s  (P  ^o  that 
in  SQ  many  s^pQiids^  which,  if  ytt^  h^d  pq  $uch  pon- 
triyanoe,  we  could  not  dq  i|i  ^  many  pept^uries.  The 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  19  about;  1  ^0  mil* 
lions  of  half  mil^,  find  h^lf  ft  r^i^t  i$  s^bnnt  ^  thousand 
paces  \  five  miles  an  hour  is  liast  walking,  and  the 
paces  then  are  as  fast  as  one  can  coimt  distinctly.  At 
that  rate,  though  the  first  man  had  begun  the  journey, 
or  the  counting,  at  the  moment  of  his  creation,  and 
he  and  his  posterity  continued  at  it  twelve  hours 
every  day,  it  would  have  been  more  than  200  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  before  they  h&d  finished  the 
task.  By  means  of  the  alphabet  of  numbers,  any 
body  can  do  it  as  fast  as  three  0*s  can  be  written.  Tlip 
half  miles  are  1 90,000,000 ;  the  paces  in  half  a  mile 
1 000  :  we  have  only  to  add  three  0*s  to  the  first  of 
these,  and  we  have  the  whole  nimiber  of  prices, — 
190,000,000,000. 

The  rfphabet  of  numbers  does  not,  however,  ex- 
press the  relations  of  numbers,  and  so  we  must  have 
other  signs  for  these  5  and,  as  the  figures  which  stand 
for  the  names  of  numbers  are  different  from  the  words, 
or  names,  which  are  the  names  of  things,  there  are  also 
different  signs  for  the  principal  relations  qf  numbers. 
But  as  the  value  of  every  thmg  that  can  be  valued  is 
reckoned  in  numbers,  the  relations  of  niunbers  are  of 
very  general  use ;  and  as  the  signs  of  those  relations 
are  the  shortest  gleans  of  expres^ipg  thexQ,  ?v^ry  body 
should  be  acquainted  with  them. 

These  signs  are  sometimes  called  **  AlgebraicaV* 
signs,  and  the  name  is  far  from  being  an  improper 
one.  *'Ar  means  "the"  and  *'jdbr'  means  "to  con- 
solidate,'* or  bring  together  into  little  «pace>  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  seen  at  onc^  \  and  thus  "  Algebra" 
means  "  the  expressing  of  the  greatest  meaning  by 
the  fewest  signs.'*  Those  signs  are  not  explained, 
except  in  the  books  of  science,  which  ordinary  readers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting)  but  they  are  some- 
tipfies  used  in  other  books  \  and  as,  when  so  used  they 
are  puzzles  to  many  people,  simple  explanations  of 
them  may  be  useful,  and  these  we  shall  give  on  fu- 
ture occasions. 


Great  works  are  performed  not  by  strength  but  by  pei- 
severance. — ^Johnson.    . 


SuRS  am  I  that  the  discovery  of  a  truth  formerly  uoknawii 
doth  rather  convince  man  of  ignorance  than  qalur|»  of  igiio* 
ranee. — Ra  leiq  h  . 
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BOSCOBEL  COTTAGE. 
BoscOBEL.  Cottage  is  celebrated,  in  English  history 
■B  having  been  the  first  place  of  refuge  in  which  king 
Charles  II  took  shelter  after  his  defeat  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Worcester,  3rd.  Sept.  1651.  It  ifl  situated 
near  the  little  town  of  Madeley,  on  the  confines  of 
Worcestershire  and  Shropshire,  and  was,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  the  residence  of  William  Penderell,  a  fo- 
rester or  servant  in  husbandry  to  Mr.  Giffard  the 
owner  of  the  surrounding  domain.  To  the  fidelity  of 
this  man,  his  wife,  his  mother  and  his  four  brothers, 
Richard,  Humphry,  John,  and  George  Penderell,  was 
the  fugitive  king  indebted  for  some  days  of  conceal- 
ment and  safety,  when  even  the  noble  and  gentle  who 
parted  firom  him  chose  to  remain  in  voluntary  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  place  of  his  retreat  "  as  they  knew 
not  what  they  might  be  forced  to  confess." 


Few  palaces  awake  more  pleasing  recollectiona  of 
human  nature  in  onr  minds  than  does  this  lowly  cot- 
ti^.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  the  poorest  among  the 
poor,  ibe  hnmblest  among  the  hnmble  ;  death,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  Hie  certain  punishment  which  attended 
their  fidelity  if  discovered  j  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
riches,  beyond  any  thing  they  could  have  contem- 
plated, courted  their  acceptance,  and  might  have  been 
secured  by  one  single  treacherons  word  :  y«t  did  this 
virtuous  band  of  brothers  retain  their  fidelity  un- 
tempted  and  their  loyalty  unshaken.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  house  stood  the  "  Royai,  Oak," 
among  the  branches  of  which  the  king  remained  con- 
cealed while  his  pursuers  actually  passed  round  and 
under  it :  the  original  tree  was,  after  the  Restoration, 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  royalists  to  pos- 
sess relics  of  their  sovereign's  hiding  place,  but  an- 
other, raised  from  one  of  its  acorns,  is  still  flourishing. 


In  the  Kicobar  iBl&nda  the  natives  build  their  Tessel?,  make 
the  sails  and  cordage,  supply  (hem  with  pTDvisianB  and  ne- 
cesuries,  nnd  provide  s  cargo  of  anacli,  vinei^,  oil,  cnarse 
sngar,  cocoa-auts,  cordage,  black  paint,  and  several  inferior 

ee.— Fdrbes'f 


SBMARKABLE  TACT*. 

A  MILLION  of  Bank  Notes  placed  one  above  another  would 
form  a  pile  41H  feet  in  height,  which  is  much  higher  than 
SL  Paul's,  nnd  more  than  double  the  beiebl  of  the  Monu- 
ment. Supposing  them  to  be  spread  out,  tney  would  extend 
over  3A0,<>00  square  feet,  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of  Gros- 
vencir  Square,  I^ondon. 

The  various  combinations  into  nhich  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphahp.t  may  be  arranged,  amount  to  ((30,448,401, 
733,239,439,360,000. 

If  a  person  were  employed  telling  mosey,  reckoning  a 
hundred  pieces  a  minute,  and  continuing  at  woik  len  hours 
each  dar,  be  would  take  nearly  seventeen  dajs  to  tell  a  mil- 
lion. A  thousand  men  would  take  forty-five  years  (o  reckon 
a  quadrillion. 

The  number  of  miles  run  by  Stage  Coaches  in  England  is 
annually  about  40,530,000.  The  expense  of  drawing  coaches 
by  horses  is  about  two  shilling*  per  mile,  so  that  the  annual 
expenditure  for  horse-keep  is  about  4,000,000(. 


DEATH  BY  BOILING. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  malefactor*  were  for- 
merly boiled  to  death.    Two  instances  of  thin  terrible         ! 
punishment  occur  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
are  thus  recorded  in  Stowe'a  Chronicle  : — 

1A32.  The  fillh  of  April  one  Richard  R«se,  a  CocJt,  iras  ) 
boiled  in  Smithfield  for  poisoning  of  divers  persons  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  or  more,  at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
Place;  amongst  the  which  Benet  Cumine  was  one,  and  he 
intended  to  have  poisoned  the  Bishop  himsdf, — but  he  eat 
no  pottage  that  day,  whereby  fae  escaped:  marry,  the  poor 
people  that  eat  of  them  maoT  of  them  dyed. 

Id43.  Tbesevenleenlhof  March,  Margaret  Davy,  a  Maid, 
was  boiled  in  Smitblield  for  pcrisotiing  three  households  that        | 
she  had  dwelled  in. 


OF  LIVING  ALWAYS  EASY. — An  Italian  bishop  having 
d  through  great  difGoulties  without  eomplaining,  mod 
1  much  opposition  in  the  dlschaive  of  his  episcopal 


Secret  of  l 
struggled  (I 

met  with  much  opposition  in  the  dlschai^  of  his  episcopal 
functions,  without  ever  belraving  the  least  impatience,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his,  who  higlily  admired  those  vtrtaes  which 
he  conceived  it  impossible  to  imitate,  one  da^  aske«l  tlie  prtv 
late  if  he  could  tell  him  the  secret  of  bemg  always  easv. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  can  teaeh  you  tny  secret, 
and  will  da  so  very  readily.  It  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
making  great  use  of  my  eyes."     His  fiiend  begxed  him 


her  that  my  princ! 
look  down  upon  tl 

shortly  occupy  in 
observe  what  mull 

true  happiness  is  ) 
how  very  little  res 


Bishop  Kenn's  ' 
trhom  all  bletiinga 
plification  and  ot 
"  Praise  God,"  re] 
hibiling  God  as  I 


/£ 


hies 


ings,  yea,  for  ail  blesings.  Done  coming  from  any  other 
source ;  praise  by  every  creature,  specifically  invoked  "  here 
below,"  and  in  "  heaven  sbovo  ;"  praise  to  Him  in  each  of 
the  characters  wherein  he  has  revealed  himself  in  his  word — 
"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  Yet  this  comprehensive 
verse  is  sufficiently  simple,  that  by  it "  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  praise  might  be  perfected ;"  and  it  ap- 
pears so  easy,  thai  one  is  tempted  to  (hink  hundreds  of  the 
sort  might  he  made  without  trouble.  The  reador  has  only 
to  lij,  and  he  will  be  quickly  undeceived,  though  the  kmger 
he  tries,  the  more  dillicult  he  will  End  the  task  to  be. — 

MONTCOHEHY. 

The  Decline  of  Manners. — These  latter  ages  of  the  world 
hnve  declined  into  a  softness  above  the  eHeminacy  of  Asian 
princes,  and  have  conlrneted  customs  which  those  inuocent 
and  healthful  days  of  our  ancestors  knew  not,  whose  piety 
was  natural,  whose  charity  was  operative,  whose  policy  was 
just  nnd  valiant,  and  whose  economy  was  sincere  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  diEpositions  and  requisites  of  nature.  ~ 
Jeremy  Taylob. 
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DUNS  SCOTUS. 


The  above  ia  a  portrait  of  that  extraordiuary  person, 
DvNB  ScoTUB,  who  is  said  to  have  engaged  to  trans- 
late the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  without  tasting  food, 
and  to  have  expired  in  finUhing  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Revelation. 

The  tradition  of  Scotns's  wonderful  fastfaig  is  amus- 
ing from  its  absurdity  ;  but  a  short  sketch  of  his  real 
history  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

John  Duns  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  at  Dunstance,  iuthe  parish  of  Emble- 
ton  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Both  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  hoWever,  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
^ven  birth  to  this  learned  doctor :  from  the  former 
he  received  the  name  of  Scotus,  or  Scot.  When  a 
boy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  a  convent  of 
Franciscans,  at  Newcastle ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
afterwards  became  a  friar  of  that  order. 

In  the  year  1301,  after  becoming  a  fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University ;  his  great  fame  causing  incredible 
numbers  to  attend  his  lectures. 

Hfe  afterwards  resided  at  Paris,  and  died  at  Cologne 
of  apoplexy,  on  the  8th  November,  1308.  One  writer 
of  his  life  asserts,  that  he  was  buried  alive,  because, 
on  the  removal  of  his  bones,  he  appeared  to  have 
turned  himself  in  his  coffin. 

Id  his  day  he  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
and  obtained  the.  tide  of  the  Subtle  Doctor.  But  his 
learning  was  only  in  what  is  called  the  Divinity  of  the 
Schoolmen,  fer  removed  from  that  sound  and  useful 
learning  which  enables  the  scholar  to  discover  the 
truth,  and  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 

Among  other  extravagant  praises  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  admirers,  it  was  said,  "  He  was :  '" 

Vol.  I, 


a  philosopher,  that  he  could  have  been  the  inventor  of 
philosophy  if  it  had  not  before  existed.  His  knowledge 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  was  so  profound,  that 
it  was  rather  intuitive  certainty  thanb^ef.  He  wrote 
so  many  books,  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  read 
them  i  and  m  one  man  is  able  to  understand  them.  He 
would  have  written  more  had  he  composed  with  less 
accuracy.  Such  was  our  immortal  Scotus,  the  most 
ingenious,  acute,  and  subtile,  of  the  sons  of  men," 

The  writings  of  this  once  emijient  disputant  are  now 
forgotten  ;  but  his  memory  has  been  preserved  by  his 
extraordinary  portrait,  and  the  absurd  story  connected 
with  his  name. 


lit  is  now  written) 
r  readers,  as  the 
It  is  the  largest 
by  the  name  of 
the  great  Pacific 


KAPIOLANI, 

i  rSMAtS  CNnifTIAH  CHIEF  O. 

The  name  of  Owhyhee  {or  Hawaii  t 
is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  o 
scene  of  Capt,  Cook's  tragical  end. 
of  a  group  of  seven  islands  (know 
the  Sandwich  Islands)  situated  in 
Ocean,  and  which  have  probably,  at  some  remote 
period  of  time,  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  by  the  force  of  fires  confined  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  stmgghng  to  make  a  vent  for  them- 
selves. These  fires  are  still  so  vigorously  at  work, 
that  the  island  has  been  compared  to  a  hollow  cone, 
raised  over  a  vast  furnace  :  and  some  five  and  twenty 
thirty  years  ago,  there  burst  forth  from  the  sum- 
mit of- tfie  mountain  Mouna  Huararai  a  torrent  of 
melted  matter,  (lava)  which  overwhelmed  in  its 
several  villages,  destroyed  nnmerous  planta- 
tions and  fish-ponds,  and  filled  up  the  bay  of  Kiranea 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  forming  an 
entirely  new  line  of  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  at  that  time  idolaters, 
attributed  this  calamity  to  the  anger  of  their  deities, 
and  especially  of  the  goddess  PeU,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  preside  over  the  burning  mountain,  and 
whom,  when  she  burst  forth  from  her  abq^  in  streams 
of  red-hot  lava,  they  strived  to  appease  by  throwing 
ho^,  and  even  living  infants,  into  the  hquid  flame: 

Kiranea,  which  is  the  name  of  this  burning  moun- 
tain, and  tiie  supposed  residence  of  Peli,  is  the  largest 
and  most  extraordinary  volcanic  crater*  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  round,  the  whole  surface  of 
which,  sunk  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  below  its 
original  level,  appears  rent  into  deep  cracks,  out  of 
which  vast  quantities  of  flame,  smoke,  and  vapour, 
are  continutdly  ascending  :  here  and  there  a  few  beds 
of  sulphur,  and  black  poob  of  fresh  water  serve  to 
ease  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  scene. 
After  walking  some  distance,"  we  quote  the  words 
of  a  person  who  visited  it  not  long  since,  "After 
walking  some  distance  over  the  sonken  plain,  which 
in  several  places  sounded  hollow  under  our  feet,  we 
came  at  length  to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater.  As- 
:r,"  or  cup,  it  Ibe  apeaing  througb  .vbicli  .the  ftra 
"  volcano''  or  btiraing  nuiantaiD.^ 
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tonisUmcnt  and  awe  for  some  moments  rendered  us 
silent,  and  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  like  statues. 
Immediately  before  us,  yawned  an  immense  gulf  in 
the  form  of  a  ci^scent,  f^bout  two  miles  in  length, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  eight  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava,  aud 
the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast 
flood  of  burning  matter,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  waves 
of  fire,  and  boiling  up  with  temfic  violence, 

"Above  fifty  hUlocks,  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet 
high,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  chimneys  of  a  glass 
house,  rose  eith^  round  the  edge,  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  burning  lake.  From  the  summits  of  many  of 
these  hillocks,  were  constantly  shooting  forth  clouds 
of  grey  smoke,  or  fountains  of  brilliuit  flame,  and 
several  of  them,  were  at  the  same  time  vomiting  fVom 
their  mouths,  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing 
torrents  down  their  black  and  rugged  sides,  into  the 
boiling  mass  below.  The  flood  of  melted  metal  was 
therefore  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  while 
the  lively  flame  which  danced  over  its  troubled  surfeu^e, 
now  tinged  with  sulphurous  blue,  now  glowing  with 
mineral  red,  cast  a  broad  glare  of  daz^ding  light  on 
the  hillocks,  whose  soaring  mouths  shot  up,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  with  the  report  of  cannon,  lai^  masses 
of  melting  lava,  or  red  hot  stones.*' 

No  one  can  wonder  that  these  enormous  volcanoes, 
from  which  they  have  so  frequently  suffered,  should 
have  inspired  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  with  terror  and 
superstition  -,  or  that  the  worship  of  Peli,  should  have 
been  continued  even  after  Christianity  had  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  natives.  That  idolatrous  worship  is 
now  no  more :  it  was  the  last  and  most  powerful  that 
remained  -,  and  its  abolition  was  ^t  length  effected  by 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  moral  courage,  which  has 
perhaps  ever  been  performed.  The  king,  with  the 
assistance  of  all  his  chiefs,  and  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  missionaries  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to  put  down 
the  worship  of  Peli ;  nothing  it  seemed,  was  ever  to  be 
able  to  expel  the  belief  that  the  goddess,  when  offendedi 
visited  the  children  of  men  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  earthquakes,  and  streams  of  liquid  fire,  the  in- 
struments of  her  mighty  power  and  vengeance. 

What  the  united  efforts,  however,  of  kings  and 
chiefs  and  missionaries  failed  to  accomplish*  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  heroic  act  of  one  woman  ! 

Kapiolani,  a  female  chief  of  the  highest  rank,  had 
recently  embraced  Christianity :  and,  desirous  of  pro- 
pagating it,  and  of  undeceiving  the  natives  as  to  ^eir 
false  gods,  she  resolved  to  climb  the  mountain,  des- 
cend into  the  crater,  and,  by  thus  braving  the  gods  of 
fire  in  their  very  home,  convince  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  that  Jehovah  is  the  one  true  God,  and  that 
Peli  existed  only  in  the  fEuicy  of  her  weak  adorers. 
Thus  determined,  and  accompanied  by  a  missionary, 
she,  with  part  of  her  family  and  a  crowd  of  followers, 
ascended  the  mountain.  At  the  edge  of  the  first  pre- 
cipice which  bounds  the  sunken  plain,  many  of  her 
companicms  lost  courage  and  turned  back :  at  the 
second,  the  rest  earnestly  entreated  her  to  desist  ^m 
her  dangerous  enterprize,  and  to  forbear  to  tempt  the 
gods  of  the  fires.  But  she  proceeded :  and  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  crater  caused  a  hut  to  be  built  for 
herself  and  her  followers.  Here  she  was  assailed  anew 
by  their  entreaties  to  return  home,  and  their  assurance 
that  if  she  persisted  in  violatmg  the  houses  of  the 
goddess,  she  would  draw  on  hen^,  and  those  with 
her,  certain  destaructioa.  Her  answer  was  noble  :-^ 
''I  will  descend  mto  the  crater/'  said  she,  "  and  if  I 
do  not  return  eafe,  then  continue  to  worship  Peli  >  but 
if  I  come  b$u^  unhurt,  you  must  leam  to  adore  the 
God  who  created  ipid  who  can  control  these  fires !" 

She  accordingly  went  down  the  steep  and  difficult 


side  of  the  crater,  accompanied  by  some  few,  whpm 
love  or  duty  induced  to  foUow  her.  Arrived  Pi  the 
bottom,  she  imshed  n  stick  into  the  liquid  lAva,  and 
stirred  the  asnes  of  the  burning  lake ! 

The  charm  of  superstition  was  at  once  broken. 
Those  who  had  expected  to  see  the  goddess,  9nn^ 
with  flame  and  sulphurous  smoke,  buiyt  forth  and 
destroy  the  daring  being  who  had  thus  braved  her  in 
her  oidy  sanctuary,  were  awe-struck  when  they  saw 
the  fire  remain  harmless,  and  the  flames  rofl  harmless, 
as  though  none  were  present.  They  acknowledged 
the  greatness  of  the  God  of  Kapiolani ;  and  from  that 
time  few  indeed  have  been  the  offerings,  and  little  the 
reverence  which  has  been  paid  to  the  &res  of  Peli ! 


THE  COTTAGE, 


Where  is  there  a  lovelier  sight  to  be  feen, 
Than  a  cottage  embQsom'd  in  eoTert  of  green  t 
Where  the  rose  and  the  woodbine  embower  the  gatt, 
And  health  and  contentment  and  loveliiieBs  wait ! 

And  if  in  this  home  of  the  poor  there  he  found 
That  goodness  and  lore  whioh  sheds  bles^ng  aroundt 
The  beautv  without,  though  so  lo?ely,  hat  been 
Less  hxt  than  the  beauty  of  ^irit  within, 

If  sickness  or  porer^  enter,  the  peace 

Whioh  Jesps  beaueath'd,  will  in  sorrow  Increase ; 

And  new  strengln  to  the  faith,  and  new  grace  to  the  heart, 

The  sweet  from  the  bitter,  will  sorrow  impart 

More  than  halls  of  high  splendour,  a  cottage  like  this 
Is  endow*d  with  a  portion  of  hearenly  l^iss  i 
Though  the  low  humble  dwelling  in  secrecy  lies, 
There  spirits  of  (/hristifMlis  grow  ripe  for  the  skies ! 
Jiomitigm.  Jamjks  Some€:ton. 

COTTAGERS*  ALLOTMENTS, 

Ths  burthen  of  the  poor-rates  has  fbrced  the  condi- 
tion et  the  poor  upon  liie  atteatioB  even  of  die  selfish 
and  indolent ;  and,  among  a  multitude  of  schemes, 
suggested  or  revived,  for  improving  their  lot,  there 
is  none  which  at  present  meets  with  more  favour  than 
that  of  garden  allotments  to  the  industrious  poor. 
This  will  not  surprise  any  pi^e  who  has  seen  its  cheer- 
ful and  cheering  operation,  I  am  not  now  about  to 
enter  into  a  disquisition  on  its  merits,  and  will  only 
add,  that  its  admirers  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
its  adoption  3  neither  m\ist  they  look  to  it  as  alone 
sufficient  for  the  renovation  of  our  peasantry ;  still 
less  can  the  rate  payer  wisely  hope  that  even  in  purely 
agricultural  parishes  it  can  effect  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  an  extinction  of  the  poor-rate^  The  sooner 
such  extravagant  notions  can  be  dissipated,  the  better ; 
they  can 'only  lead  to  disappointment  5  but  injudi- 
cious hands  it  may  be  safely  looked  to  as  one  among 
other  means  of  raising  the  spurit,  increasing  the  com- 
forts, employing  the  leisure,  and  rewarding  the  in- 
dustry of  the  well-conducted  and  diligent  poor,  and 
so  indirectly  but  certainly  diminiRhing  the  amount  of 
the  poor-rate. 

My  object  however  now  is  to  draw  attention — and 
I  hope  not  too  late — to  a  statute  recently  passed  on 
this  subject,  with  the  provi8io^s  of  which  it  is  desir- 
able for  parish  authorities  and  the  poor  to  be  made 
acquainted — ^I  mean  the  42d  of  2d  of  Will.  4,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  to  authorize  (in  parishes  inclosed  imdeir  any 
Act  of  Parliament)  the  letting  of  the  Poor  Allotments 
in  small  portioQS  to  industrious  Cottagers.'*  This 
statute  professes  to  contemplate  the  case  where,  an 
enclosure  having  taken  place,  an  allotment  has  been 
set  apart  for  the  poor,  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  their 
winter  supply  of  fuel  3  and  some  of  its  provisions  are 
applicable  only  to  such  a  case;  but  by  the  last  section 
its  geqeral  enactments  are  extended  to  every  case  in 
which  land  shall  in  any  parish  "  be  found  ^propri- 
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ated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  pooif  thereof."  I 
will  therefore  give  a  short  and  plain  account  of  its 
clauses. 

In  the  first  week  in  September/  a  vestry,  with  ten 
days*  notice,  may  be  holoen,  at  which  the  trustees  of 
such  allotments  may  attend  and  vote,  if  they  think 
proper :  at  this  Vestry  any  industrious  cottager  of  good 
character,  being  a  day-labourer  or  Journeyman,  legally 
settled  in  the  parish,  and  dwelling  within  or  near  ite 
bounds^  may  apply  to  take  not  less  than  a  quarter, 
nor  more  than  the  whole  of  an  acre  of  such  land,  as 
a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  from  the  Michaelmas  fol- 
lowing. The  vestry  must  take  into  consideration  his 
character  and  circumstances,  and  either  reject  the  ap- 
plication, or  make  an  order  in  his  favour,  which  will 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sufficient  authority 
for  him  to  enter  and  occupy  at  the  time  fixed.  The 
rent  must  be  such  as  lands  of  the  same  quality  are 
usually  let  for  in  the  parish,  and  payable  in  one  gross 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  behalf  of  the  vestry ;  and 
the  occupier  is  held  bound  to  cultivate  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  "  as  shall  preserve  it  in  a  due  state  of 
fertility.'* 

There  are  very  proper  provisions,  to  be  embodied 
as  I  understand,  in  the  order  of  vestry,  for  no  lease 
or  agreement  of  any  kind  seems  necessary :  but  by 
sections  5  and  6,  means  are  provided  for  turning  the 
tenant  out  of  possession  at  a  week's  notice,  if  at  the 
end  ai  any  one  year  the  rent  shall  be  four  weeks  in 
anear,  or  the  land  in  the  opinion  of  the  vestry,  shall 
not  have  been  duly  cultivated  ^  and,  by  sect,  f,  the 
arrears  of  rent  in  such  case  may  be  recovered  by  a 
summary  application  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
may  levy  the  same  by  distress  upon  the  party's  goods. 

Where  the  land  so  let  has  been  a  fuel  allotment, 
the  rent  is  to  be  applied  by  the  vestry  in  the  purchase 
of  fuel,  to  be  distributed  in  the  winter  to  the  settled 
poor  of  the  parish,  resident  in  or  near  it ;  and  by 
analogy  I  conceive  that  in  other  cases  the  rent  must 
be  applied  for  the  general  benefit  of  those  for  whom 
the  land  itself  was  originally  destined. 

No  habitations  are  to  be  erected  oa  any  portion  of 
the  land  so  demised  |  and  if  the  land  lies  at  an  in- 
convenient distance  from  the  residences  of  the  cottagers 
of  the  parish,  the  vestry  may  let  it,  and  hire  other 
land  more  favourably  situated  fw  the  purposes  of  the 
act  in  lieu  thereof^ 

These  are  the  providons  of  the  statmte,  conceived, 
I  think,  in  a  wise  and  benevolent  Bpirit>  ^ough  they 
win  admit  of  amendments  in  another  session  of  par- 
liament, to  Which  at  a  fitting  time  I  may  perhaps 
dkeet  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Magasine* 

No  room  is  1^  for  them  now,  and  I  regret  that  I 
myself  was  not  sooner  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
statute  I  my  remarks^  howevek*,  may,  even  now>  be 
important  to  those  who  have  prepared  themsdves  to 
act  upon  it  immediately  j  and  where  that  is  not  the 
case,  may  suggest  nsehil  hints  to  individuals  or  pa- 
rishes in  which  the  allotment  system  is  already  in 
operatiofn  without  the  aid  of  the  legudatore. 

WtpHWth.  J.  T.  C. 


We  all  talk  of  the  ass  as  the  stopidest  of  the  broAvsers  of  the 
field ;  yet  if  any  one  shuts  up  a  donkey  in  the  same  inclosure 
tilth  half  a  dozen  horses  of  the  finest  blood,  and  the  party 
ntcApe,  it  is  infallibly  the  poor  donkey  that  has  led  the  \vav. 
It  is  he  alone  fiiat  penetrates  the  secret  of  the  bolt  and  latch. 
Often  baye  we  stood  at  the  other  side  of  a  hedge,  contemplat- 
ing a  whole  troop  of  blood-mares  and  their  offspring,  patiently 
wattinsf.  while  tfie  donkey  was  snuffing  oyer  a  piece  of  work 
to  which  all  but  he  felt  themselyes  incompetent'* — Qmrt. 
Review. 


CLIMATE. 

The  discontented  firequently  complain  of  our  tmcer. 
tain  climate,  (and  it  is  doubtless  tr3ang  to  some  con- 
stitutions) but  let  them  read  the  accounts  of  other 
countries,  and  say  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

"  The  rains  in  the  West  Indies  are  by  no  means  the 
things  they  are  with  us.  Our  heaviest  rains  are  but 
dews  comparatively.  They  are  fioods  of  water  poured 
from  the  clouds,  with  a  prodigious  impetuosity ;  the 
rivers  rise  in  a  moment  j  new  rivers  and  lakes  are 
formed  ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  low  country  is 
under  water."  The  rains  make  the  only  distinction 
of  seasons  in  the  West  Indies  ^  the  trees  are  green 
the  whole  year  round  j  they  have  no  cold,  no  frosts, 
no  snows — and  but  rarely  some  hail  j  the  storms  of 
hail,  however,  when  they  do  happen,  are  very  violent 
— and  the  hailstones  very  ereat  and  heavy."  It  is  in 
the  rainy  seasons  (pritmipEuly  in  August,  more  rarely 
in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  assaulted  by 
hurricanes }  the  most  terrible  calamity  to  which  they 
are  subjected  from  the  climate.  This  destroys  at  a 
stroke  the  labours  of  many  years,  and  prostrates  the 
most  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  fortune.  It  is  a  hidden  and  violent  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious 
swelling  of  the  seas,  and  sometimes  an  earthquake  ; 
in  short,  every  circumstance  which  the  elements  can 
asseml^e,  that  is  terrible  and  destructive.  First — 
they  see,  as  a  prelude  to  the  ensuing  havock,  whole 
fields  of  sugar-canes  whirled  into  the  ahr,  and  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  strongest  trees  of 
the  forest  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  <&iven  about 
like  stubble.  Their  windmills  are  swept  away  in  a 
moment  j  their  works,  fixtures,  coppers,  &c.  wrenched 
up  and  battered  to  pieces  j  their  houses  are  no  pro- 
tection, the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blast  3  whilst  the 
river>  which  in  an  hour  rises  five  feet,  rushes  in  upon 
them  with  irresistible  force." — European  Settlements, 

He  that  Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  /,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear. — Matt.  iii.  12.  The  custom  of  loosing 
the  sandals  from  off  the  feet  of  an  Eastern  worshipper,  was 
ancient  and  indispensable.  It  is  also  commonly  observed  in 
visits  to  great  men.  The  sandals  or  slippers  are  pulled  off 
at  the  door,  and  either  left  there,  or  given  to  a  servant  to 
bear.  The  person  to  bear  theni,  means  an  inferior  domestic, 
or  attendant  upon  a  man  of  high  rank,  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  return  them  to  him  again.  This  was  the  work  of  servants 
among  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  reckoned  so  servile,  Uiat  it  was 
thought  too  mean  for  a  scholar  or  disciple  to  do.  The  Jews 
say,  '*  All  services  which  a  servant  does  for  a  master,  a  disd- 
ple  does  for  his  master,  except  unloosing  his  shoes.*'  John 
thought  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  him  to  do  that  for 
Christ,  which  was  thought  too  mean  for  a  disciple  to  do  for  a 
wise  man, — Burdes. 


THE  BLACK  OR  GREAT  OSTRICH. 

This  speeies  oi  Ostrich  stands  so  very  high  as  to 
measure  from  seven  to  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ground :  from  the  back,  however,  it  is 
seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  the  rest  of  its 
height  being  made  up  by  its  extremely  long  neck. 
The  head  is  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  neck,  is  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  black  and  loose ;  those 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  snowy  white,  waved  and 
long,  having  here  and  there  a  tip  of  Umck.  The  wings 
are  furnished  with  spurs  :  the  thighs  are  naked  ;  a»d 
the  feet  strong,  and  of  a  gray-brown  colour. 

The  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
are  the  only  native  residences  of  the  Black  Ostriches. 
Here  they  are  seen  in  flocks  so  large  as  sometimes  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  distant  cavalry. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  form  and  hab' 
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of  this  animai  vhicb  show  it  to  be  pecoliarly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race.  It  Beems  to  form 
one  of  the  links  of  nnion  in  the  great  chain  of  nature, 
connecting  the  winged  with  the  foor-footed  tribea. 


Its  strong  jointed  legs,  and  (if  I  may  venture  so  to 
call  them)  cloven  hoofe,  are  weU  adapted  both  for 
speed  and  defence.  The  wings  and  all.  its  feathers 
are  insufficient  to  raise  it  from  the  ground.  Its  camel- 
shaped  neck  is  covered  with  hair  ;  ita  voice  is  a  kind 
of  hollow,  mournful  lowing,  and  it  grazes  on  the 
plain  with  the  gua-cha  and  the  sebra. 

The  ostriches  frequently  do  great  damage  to  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  by  coming 
in  flocks  into  their  fields,  and  destroying  the  ears  of 
wheat  so  completely,  that  in  a  latge  tract  of  land  it 
often  happens  that  nothing  but  the  bare  straw  is  left 
behind.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  not  higher  than  the 
com )  and  when  it  devours  the  cars,  it  bends  down 
its  long  neck,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it  cannot  be 
seen ;  but  on  the  least  noise  it  rears  its  head,  and 
generally  contrives  to  escape  before  the  farmer  gets 
within  gunshot  of  it. 

When  the  ostrich  runs,  it  has  a  proud  and  haughty 
look  ;  and  even  when  in  extreme  distress,  never  ap- 
pears in  great  haste,  especially  if  the  wind  is  with  it. 
Its  wings  are  frequently  of  material  use  in  aiding  its 
escape,  for  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  direction 
that  it  is  pursuing,  it  always  flaps  them  :  in  this  case 
the  swiftest  horse  cannot  overtake  it ;  but  if  the  wea- 
ther is  hot,  and  there  is  no  wind,  or  if  it  has  by  any 
accident  lost  a  wing,  the  difficulty  of  oat-numuig  it 
'  is  not  so  great. 

The  ostrich  itself  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  plumage, 
and  the  Arabians  have  reduced  the  chase  of  it  to  a 
kind  of  science.  They  hunt  it,  we  are  told,  on  horse- 
back, and  b^in  their  pursuit  by  a  gentle  ^llop  ;  for, 
should  they,  at  the  outset,  use  the  least  rashness,  the 
matchless  speed  of  the  game  would  immediately  carry 
it  out  of  their  sight,  and  in  a  very  short  time  beyond 
their  reach  ;  but  when  they  proceed  gradually,  it 
makes  no  particular  effort'  to  escape.  It  does  not  go 
in  a  direct  line,  but  runs  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 


other ;  this  its  parsoers  take  advantage  of,  and,  by 
rushing  directly  onward,  save  much  ground.  In  a 
few  days,  at  most,  the  strength  of  the  animal  is  much 
exhausted,  and  it  then  either  turns  on  the  hunters, 
and  fights  with  the  fury  of  despair,  or  hides  its  head 
and  tamely  receives  its  fate. 

Frequently  the  natives  conceal  themselves  in  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  by  that  means  are  able 
to  approach  near  enongh  to  surprise  them. 

Some  persons  breed  up  ostriches  in  flocks,  for  they 
are  tamed  with  very  little  trouble,  onA  in  their 
domestic  state  few  animals  may  I 
useful.  Besides  the  valnahle  feath 
eggs  which  they  lay,  their  skins,  » 
the  Arabians  as  a  substitute  for  1 
flesh,  which  many  esteem  as  excell 
sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpo 

In  a  tame  state  it  is  very  pleasai 
what  dexterity  they  play  and  frisl 
heat  of  the  day,  particularly,  the; 
the  sunny  side  of  a  house  with  gre 
tually  fanning  themselves  with  theii 
and  seeming  at  every  turn  to  adi 
monred  of  their  own  shadows.     Daring  most  parts  of 
the  day,  in  hot  cUmates,  tlieir  wings  are  in  a  kmd  of 
vibrating  or  quivering  motion,  as  if  designed  princi- 
pally to  assuage  the  beat. 

They  will  swallow,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  rags, 
leather,  wood,  or  stone,  indiscriminately.  "  I  saw 
one  at  Oran,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  that  swallowed,  with- 
out any  seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience,  several 
leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor 
teorcking  hot  from  the  movldr 

During  Mr.  Adamson's  residence  at  Podor,  a  Frraich 
factory  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Niger,  he 
says  that  two  ostriches,  which  had  been  aboot  two 
years  in  the  factory,  afforded  him  a  sight  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  These  gigantic  birds,  though 
young,  vere  of  nearly  the  full  size.  "  They  were," 
(he  continues)  "so  tame,  that  two  Lttle  blacks 
mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of  the  lai^est. 
No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weight  than  he  began  to 
nm  as  fast  as  possible,  and  carried  them  several  times 
round  the  village,  as  it  was  impossible  to  stop  him 
otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  passage,  litis 
sight  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  wished  it  to  be 
repeated  )  and,  to  try  their  strength,  directed  a  full- 
grown  ne^ro  to  mount  the  smallest,  and  two  othen 
the  largest.  This  burden  did  not  seem  at  all  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  strength.  At  first  they  went  at  a 
tolerable  sharp  trot ;  bat  when  they  became  heated 
a  little,  they  expanded  their  wings,  as  though  ta 
catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  snch  fleetness,  that 
they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  Most 
people  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  seen  a  partridge 
rrni,  and  consequently  must  know  that  there  is  no 
man  whatever  aUe  to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  it  is  easy- 
to  imagine,  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  step,  its 
speed  would  be  considerably  increased.  The  ostrich 
moves  like  the  partridge,  with  this  advantage  ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  those  I  am  speaking  of  would  have 
distanced  the  fleetest  race-horses  that  were  ever  brecL 
in  England.  It  is  true  they  would  not  hold  out  so 
loi^  as  a  horse,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  be  able 
to  go  over  the  space  in  less  time.  [  have  frequently 
beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable  of  (^ving  one  an 
idea  of  the  prodigious  strength  of  an  ostrich,  and  of 
showing  what  use  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the  me- 
thod of  breaking  and  managing  it  as  we  do  a  horse. 


He  who  is  catching  opportunities  because  thev  seldom  occnr, 
would  suffer  those  to  pass  by  UDTegarded  whioh  he  expects 
huurly  to  return. — Johnson. 
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The  magnificent  Castle  op  Kenilwohth,  of  whose 
ruins  we  here  present  an  engraving,  was  founded  by 
GeoSrey  de  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  On  the 
death  of  Geoffrey,  it  descended  to  his  son,  from  whom 
it  was  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  Henry  II  during  the  rebellion  of  his  son.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  it  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  in 
1 254,  the  king,  by  letters  patent,  gave  to  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  had  married  Eleanor  the  king's  sister,  the 
castle  in  trust  for  life.  Simon  soon  after  joined  the 
rebellion  against  the  king,  and,  together  with  his  eldest 
son,  was  killed  at  the  battleof  Evesham,  in  126S.  His 
yonngest  son,  Simon,  escaped,  and  with  other  fugitives 
took  shelter  in  the  Castle,  where  they  became  regular 
banditti. 

The  king,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
cesses, niBFched  an  army  (^instthem.  Simon  fled, 
and  escaped  to  France,  but  his  companions  held  out 
against  a  six  months'  siege.  At  length  their  provisions 
failed,  a  pestilence  broke  out,  and  the  governor  sur- 
rendered the  castle  to  the  king,  who  bestowed  it  upon 
his  youngest  son,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Leicester,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

In  1286,  a  grand  chivalric  meeting  of  one  hundred 
knights  of  high  distinction,  English  and  foreign,  and 
the  same  number  of  ladies,  was  held  at  Kenilworth  ; 
and  at  this  festival,  it  is  said,  that  silks  were  worn  for 
the  first  time  in  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II  the  castle  again  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the  king  intended  to 
make  it  a  place  of  retirement  fbt  himself ;  but  in  the 
rebellion  which  soon  followed,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Wales,  and  brought  to  Kenilworth  ;  here  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  his  abdication  ;  and  soon  after  was 
privately  removed  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was 
inhumanly  mnrdwed  in  1327. 

Edward  III  restored  the  Castle  to  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, whose  grand- daughter  brnoght  it  in  marriage 
to  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  duke 
of   Lancaster,    who   made   many    additions   to    the 


KENILWORTH  CASTLE. 

castle,  which  stillretain  the  name 
of  Lancaster's  buildings.  On  his 
death  it  descended  to  his  son, 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

During  the  civil  wars  between 

the  houses  of  York  and  Lani^aa 

ter,  it  was  alternately  taken  by 

the  partizauB  of  the  white  and 

the  red  roses :    and  very  long 

after  their  termination,   Queen 

Elizabeth  bestowed  it  upon  her 

.  heartless  and  ambitious  favour- 

!  ite,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

That  wealthy  nobleman  spared 

no  expense  in  beautifying  the 

castle,    and    in    making   many 

t  splendid  additions,  called  after 

I  htm  Leicester's  Buildings.    But 

the  most  memorable  incident  in 

the  history  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 

is  the  royal  entertainment  given 

by    the    aspiring    earl    to    his 

Elizabeth  visited  him  in  state,  attended  by  thirty- 
one  barons,  besides  her  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  with 
four  hundred  servants,  were  all  lodged  in  the  castle. 
The  festival  continued  for  seventeen  days,  at  an  ex- 
pense estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds  a  day  (a  very 
large  sum  in  tiiose  times).  The  waiters  upon  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  barons,  were  all 
clothed  in  velvet :  ten  oxen  were  slaughtered  eveiy 
morning ;  and  the  consumption  of  wine  is  said  to  have 
been  sixteen  hogsheads,  and  of  beer,  forty  hogsheads. 

An  account  of  this  singular  and  romantic  enter- 
tainment published  at  the  time,  by  an  eye-witness, 
presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  luxuriance,  plenty, 
and  gallantry,  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

After  her  journey  from  London,  which  the  qnecn 
performed  entirely  on  horseback,  she  stopped  at 
Long  Itehington,  where  she  dined  ;  and  hunting  on 
the  way,  arrived  at  the  castle,  on  Saturday,  July  fl, 
1575.  "  Here,"  says  the  writer  of  the  curious  little 
book  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  whose  descriptions 
we  borrow  in  his  own  words, "  she  was  received  by  ■ 
person  representing  one  of  the  ten  sybills,  cmnly  clad 
in  a  pall  of  white  sylk,  who  pronounced  a  proper  poezie 
in  English  rime  and  meteer,"  on  the  h^piness  her  pre- 
sence produced,  wherever  it  appeared;  conclnding  with 
a  prediction  of  her  future  eminence  and  success. 

"On  her  entrance  into  the  tilt-yard,"  continnes 
the  writer,  "  a  porter,  tall  of  person  and  stem 
of  countenance,  wrapt  also  in  sylk,  with  a  club  and 
keiz  of  qaantitee  according,  in  a  rough  speech,  full  of 
passions,  in  meter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose,"  de- 
manded the  cause  of  all  this  "  din  and  noise,  and 
riding  about  within  the  charge  of  his  office,"  but  upon 
seeing  the  queen,  as  if  he  had  been  instantaneously 
stricken,  he  falls  down  upon  his  knees,  humbly  begs 
pardon  for  his  ignorance,  yields  up  his  club  and  keys, 
and  proclaims  open  gates  and  free  passage  to  all. 

After  this  pretty  device,  six  trumpeters,  "  clad  in 
long  garments  of  sylk,  who  stood  upon  the  wall  of 
the  gate,  with  their  silvery  trumpets  of  five  foot  long, 
sounded  a  tune  of  welcome."  These  "harmonious 
blasters,  walking  upon  the  walls,  maintained  their  de- 
lectable music,  while  her  highness,  all  along  the  tilt- 
yard,  rode  into  the  inner-gate,"  where  she  was  sur- 
prised "  with  the  sight  of  a  floating  island,  on  the  lai^ 
pool,  on  which  was  a  beautiful  female  figure,  repre- 
senting  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  supported  by  two 
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njrmphs  surrounded  by  blazing  torches^  and  many 
ladies  dad  in  rich  silks  as  attendants ;  whilst  the 
genii  of  the  lake  greeted  her  Majesty  with  "  a  well- 
penned  meeter/'  on  "the  auncientee  of  the  castle," 
and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 
This  pageant  was  closed  with  a  burst  of  comets  and 
other  music^  and  a  new  scene  was  presented  to  view. 
Within  the  base  court,  and  over  a  dry  valley  leading 
to  the  castle  gates,  *'  waz  thear  framed  a  fayr  bridge, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  with  seven 
posts  that  stood  twelve  feet  asunder  )  and  thickened 
between  with  well-proportioned  turned  pillars  j'*  over 
which,  as  her  Majesty  passed,  she  was  presented,  by 
persons  representing  several  of  the  heathen  gods  dnd 
goddesses,  with  various  appropriate  offerings,  which 
were  piled  up,  or  hung  in  excellent  order,  on  both 
sides  the  entrance,  and  upon  different  posts  |  from 
Sylvanus,  god  of  the  woods,  "Hve  bitters,  curlews,  god- 
witz,  and  such-hke  dainty  byrdsj"  from  Pomona, 
"applez,  pearz,  lemmons,  &c.  j  ftt)m  Ceres,  "sheaves 
of  various  kinds  of  com  (all  in  earz  green  and  gold)  -, 
from  Bacchus,  grapes,  "  in  clusters,  whyte  and  red  j*' 
v^arious  specimens  of  fish  from  Neptune ;  arms  front 
Mars  'f  and  musical  instruments  from  Apollo. 

A  Latin  inscription  over  the  castle,  explained  the 
whole  5  this  was  read  to  her  by  a  poet,  *'  in  a  long 
oeruleous  garment,  with  a  bay  garland  on  his  head> 
and  a  skroll  in  his  hand.  So  passing  into  the  inner 
court,  her  Majesty  (that  never  rides  but  alone)  thear 
set  down  from  her  palfrey,  was  conveyed  up  to  a 
chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of  gunz  and 
lightning  by  fyr- works.'*  Besides  these,  every  diver- 
sion the  romantic  and  gallant  imagination  of  that 
period  could  devise,  was  presented  for  the  amusement 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  court — tilts,  tommaments, 
deer-hunting  in  the  park,  savage  men,  satyrs,  bear 
and  bull  baitings,  Italian  tumblers  and  rope-dancers, 
a  country  bridal  ceremony,  prize  fighting,  running  at 
the  quintin,  morris  dancing,  and  brilliant  fireworks  in 
the  grandest  style  and  perfection ;  during  all  this  time 
the  tables  were  loaded  with  the  most  sumptuous  cheer. 
On  the  pool  was  a  Triton  riding  on  a  mermaid>  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  and  an  Arion  on  a  dolphin,  who  enter- 
tained the  royal  visitor  with  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 

The  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  founded 
on  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  1002,  was  also  per- 
formed here,  "  by  certain  good-hearted  men  of  Coven- 
try." In  this  was  rq)resented,  "the  outrage  and 
importable  insolency  of  the  Danes,  the  grievous  com- 
plaint of  Hunna,  lUng  Ethelred's  chiefrain  in  wars, 
tiis  counselling  and  contriving  the  plot  to  dispatch 
them )  the  violent  encounters  of  the  Danish  and  En- 
glish knights  on  horsel^ack,  armed  with  spear  and 
shield  $  and  afterwards  between  hosts  of  footmen, 
which  at  length  ended  in  the  Danes  being  beaten  down, 
overcome,  and  led  captive  by  our  English  Women ; 
whereat  her  M^esty  laught,  and  rewarded  the  per- 
formers with  two  bucks,  and  fiwe  marks  in  money." 
For  the  greater  honour  of  this  splendid  entertainment. 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  son  and  heir  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
four  other  gentlemen  of  note,  were  knighted ;  and  in 
compUment  to  the  queen,  and  to  evince  the  Earl's  hos- 
pitable disposition,  the  historian  observes,  "  that  the 
olok  bell  sang  not  a  note  all  the  while  her  highness 
waz  thear:  the  clok  stood  also  withal,  the  hands 
of  both  the  tablz  stood  firm  and  fast,  always  pointing 
at  two  o'clock,  the  hour  of  banquet." 

Such  is  a  slight  but  accurate  account  of  this  far- 
famed  entertainment.  Of  the  castle  at  this  period.  Sir 
W.  Scott  has  given  us  the  followiiig  animated  account. 

"  The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  stmc- 
ture,  upon  improving  which,  and  the  domains  aroimd, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had,  it  is  said,  expended  60,000 


poundii  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million  of  our 
present  money,  including  seven  acres,  apart  of  which 
was  occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and  by  a  pleasure 
garden,  with  its  fine  arbours  and  parkrres/  and  the 
rest  formed  the  lai^  base-court,  or  outer  yard,  of 
the  nobie  castle,  "nie  lordly  stmcture  itself,  which 
rote  ilear  the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosement,  was 
composed  of  a  huge  pile  of  magnificent  castellated 
buildings,  evidently  of  different  ages,  surroimding  the 
inner  court,  and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to 
each  portion  of  the  magnificent  mass,  and  in  the 
armorial  bearings  which  wet«  there  emblazoned,  the 
emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away, 
and  ivhose  history,  could  ambition  hare  lent  ear  to  it, 
might  have  read  a  lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite,  who 
had  now  acquired  and  was  augmenting  the  fair  do- 
main. A  large  and  massive  keep,  which  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  castle,  was  sf  uncertain  though  great 
antiquity.  It  bore  the  name  of  Cfesar,  perhaps  fh>m 
Its  resemblance  to  that  in  the  Towel*  of  London  so 
called.  Some  antiquaries  ascribed  Its  foundation  to 
the  time  of  Kenelph,  from  whom  th6  castle  had  its 
name,  a  Saxon  king  of  Menia,  and  others  to  an  early 
sera  after  the  Norman  conquest.  On  the  exterior  walls 
frowned  the  scutcheon  of  the  ClintonSi  by  whom  they 
were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Hettry  I,  and  the  yet 
more  redoubted  Simon  de  Montford,  by  whom,  during 
the  Barons'  Wars,  Kenilworth  was  Ibtag  held  out 
against  Henry  III.  Here  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
famous  alike  for  his  rise  and  fall,  had  once  gaily 
revelled,  while  his  dethroned  sovereign,  Edward  II, 
languished  in  its  dimgeons.  Old  John  of  Gaunt, 
"  time  honoured  Lancaster,'*  had  widely  extended  the 
eastle,  erecting  that  noble  and  massive  pile,  which 
yet  bears  the  name  of  Lancaster  buildings ;  and 
Leicester  himself  had  out-done  the  former  possessors, 
princely  and  powerful  as  they  were,  by  erecting  another 
immense  structure,  which  now  hes  crushed  under  its 
own  ruins,  the  monument  of  its  owher's  ambition. 
The  external  wall  of  this  royal  castle  was,  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  defended  by  a  lake 
partly  artificial,  across  which  Leicester  had  constructed 
a  stately  bridge,  that  Ehzabeth  might  enter  the  cdstle 
by  a  path  hitherto  imtrodden,  instead  of  the  usual 
entrance. 

*'  Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of 
red  deer,  fallow  deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of  game, 
and  abounding  with  lofty  trees,  from  amoncst  which 
the  extended  front  and  massive  towerts  of  the  castle 
were  seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty.  Of  this 
lordly  palace,  where  princes  feasted,  and  heroes  fought, 
now  in  the  bloody  earnest  of  storm  and  siege,  and 
now  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  where  beauty  dealt  the 
prize  which  valour  won,  all  is  now  desolate.  The 
bed  of  the  lake  is  but  a  rushy  swamp  ;  and  the  mas> 
sive  ruins  of  the  castle  only  show  what  their  splendour 
once  was,  and  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the 
transitory  value  of  human  possessions,  and  the  hap* 
piness  of  those  who  enjoy  a  humble  lot  fn  virtuous 
contentment." 

On  the  departure  of  Elizabeth,  the  fearl  of  Lei- 
cester made  Kenilworth  his  occasional  residence, 
till  his  death  in  1538,  when  he  bequeathed  it  to  his 
brother,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  after  hia 
death  to  his  own  son.  Sir  Robert  Dudley^  but,  his  legi- 
timacy being  questioned.  Sir  Robert  quitted  the  king, 
dom  in  disgust  ^  his  castles  and  estates  were  seizetl 
by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Star- Chamber,  and  ^vcn 
to  Henry,  son  of  James  I. 

The  castle  on  Henry's  death  went  into  the  possession 
of  his  brother,  Charles  I,  who  granted  it  to  Cary,  lEarl 
of  Monmouth}  but  the  downfall  of  this  gigantic 
structure  was  fast  approaching.     During  th6  wars    it 
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was  seized  by  Cromwell,  and  by  him  given  to  some 
of  hi  s  officers*  These  rapacious  plimderers,  who  had  no 
sort  of  feeling  for  the  beauteous  and  majestic,  soon  re- 
duced it  to  what  it  now  is,  a  pile  of  ruins.  They 
drained  the  lake  which  once  flowed  over  so  many 
hundred  acres,  ravaged  the  woods,  beat  dovni  the 
walls,  dismounted  the  towers,  choked  up  its  fiair  walks, 
and  rooted  out  its  pleasant  gardens  |  destroyed  the 
park,  and  divided  and  appropriated  the  lands. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  estate  and 
ruins  of  the  castle  were  granted  to  Lawrence,  Viscount 
Hyde,  of  Kenilworth,  second  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  created  Baron  of  Kenilworth, 
and  Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  a 
female  heiress  descended  from  him,  passed  in  1752, 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Villiers,  Baron  Hyde, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  was  advanced  in  1776, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  in  the  pos- 
session of  whose  son  it  still  remains. 


REPLY  TO  TBE  LINES  «  ON  AM  0OUR.6LA8Cf."* 

Say  not,  so  long  a  toil  were  vain, 
To  gather  up  a  single  grain, 
When  time  has  scatterVl  with  his  hand 
The  life  compared  to  precious  sand : 
Save  that  you  only  mean  to  teach 
Such  power  lies  Qot  within  the  rimcb 
Of  man. — His  highest  thought  and  art 
Conld  not  one  spark  of  life  impart* 
There  is  a  hand  that  needs  not  yean. 
Nor  months,  nor  days, — ^nor  toito,  nor  cares, 
To  turn  the  glass  for  lifeless  man, 
From  which  the  golden  cunent  ran. 
Still  quicker  than  you  turn  the  glass 
Through  which  the  golden  grains  must  pass, 
To  measure  by  their  ceaseless  fall, 
Heaven's  most  precious  gift,  to  all ; 
Can  He  !  who  spake  ana  it  was  done, 
When  the  wide  earth  its  race  begun. 
Bring  back  life's  stream  with  vital  power, 
And  bid  it  run  an  endless  hour. 

Thus  it  will  be !  His  hand  will  raise 
To  life,  and  strength,  and  boundless  days, 
The  wreck  from  which  sweet  life  has  fled. 
When  graves  deliver  up  their  dead, 

Speak  not  of  toil !  the  trumpet's  sound, 

In  one  short  moment,  ifvill  be  found 

Sufficient  to  awake  the  dead. 

And  place  them  with  their  J^imng  Head, 

Yea,  in  the  twi^kling  of  an  eye, 

The  power  that  rules  both  earth  and  sky, 

Shall  into  ceaseless  motion  bring 

The  long  stopp'd  wheels — of  life  the  spring, 

»  See  page  69, 
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MIDDLESEX  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 


B«  you  to  other*  kind  a^d  tnie, 
At  vou^d  hare  others  be  to  you, 
Ana  neither  do  or  saj  to  men, 
lIFluite'er  jou  would  not  take  again. 


This  was  one  of  the  earliest  maxima  impressed  upon 
oar  mind  in  thue  nmrsery^  and  taught  us  by  the 
monarch  of  our  village  school.  First  impressions  are 
always  the  strongest  .a^d  most  testing,  and  whether 
conveyed  in  prose  or  in  rhyme^  they  wiU  often 
recur  to  the  mind,  when  more  recent  Requirements 
have  become  lost  and  fovgotten.  But  what,  our  kind 
reader  may  ask,  have  these  moral  maxims  to  do  with 
the  magnificent  asylum  of  which  we  have  here  given 
a  view ?  A  good  deal,  my  friend;  for  here  we  have  a 
splendid  instance  of  the  kindness  of  man  to  his  unfor- 
tunate and  destitute  fellow  creatures.  A  place  of  rest 
and  comfort  for  the  hitherto  too  much  neglected 
sufferers  of  our  species.  An  asylum  that  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  cannot  fieiil  to  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  country. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  all  countries, 
the  feelings  of  mankind  seem  to  have  been  alike  in 
all  that  regarded  the  care  and  treatment  of  their  insane 
brethren.  We  every  where  find  that  the  lunatic  and 
the  criminal  have  been  classed  together  i  ai^d,  too 
often,  the  murderer  and  the  furious  maniac  have  been 
chained  to  the  walls  of  the  same  dungeon. 

Previously  to  the  suppression  of  Catholic  monas- 
teries ai^d  religious  houses  in  this  country,  the  poor, 
as  well  as  others  who  were  de^raQged  in  mind,  were 
taken  care  of,  and  supported  in  these  establishments, 
sometimes  with  great  humanity,  and  at  others  with 
great  neglect  $  but  at  the  Reformation,  a  multitude  of 
these  wretched  beings  were  cast  upon  society,  as  help- 
less as  they  were  often  dangerous  to  the  community. 
Their  nuipbers  in  and  about  the  Metropolis,  very  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  take  some  measiures  for  their 
protection  and  seclusion ;  and  the  government  of  the 
day,  or  as  it  is  generally  stated,  the  king,  (Henry  VIII) 
gave  the  Priory  of  Bettjlem,*  one  of  the  suppressed 
religious  communities,  to  the  magistrates  of  London, 
to  be  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  lunatics  then 
wandering  about  the  city.  This  priory  stood  to  the 
east  of  London,  nearly  surrounded  by  what  was  caUed 
the  Moor-fields,  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  swampy 
land.  Here,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  lunatica 
were  shut  up  like  wild  beasts,  and  very  little  better 
attended  to,  untU  at  last  the  ruinous  state  of  the  old 
buildings  obliged  the  city  to  think  of  providing  a  more 
secure  and  comfortable  abode  for  their  increasing 
number  of  lunatics.  In  April  1675,  the/r«^  stone,  of 
the  first  building,  ever  raised  in  England,  expreaaiy  for 
the  accommodation  of  lunatics,was  laid  by  thei^resident 
and  governors  of  the  Bridewell  and  BetUem  hospitals  i 
and  in  about  fifteen  months  from  that  date,  a  very 
foolish  and  extravagantly  gaudy  building,  was  com- 
pleted, which  (continued  to  be  used  for  the  confine- 
ment (we  can  scarcely  say  for  the  care)  of  lunatics, 
till  1815,  when  the  present  more  suitable  and  conve- 
nient hospital  was  erected,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  near  Westminster  bridge. 

Very  early  in  the  present  century  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  general  movement  all  over  Europe 
in  flavour  of  the  poor  forsaj^en  lunatic.  In  France, 
Pinel  i  in  Germany,  Drs.  Horn,  Frank,  and  others,  not 
only  succeeded  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  in  eflfecting  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  their 
condition  and  treatmepit ;  and  in  this  country  the  first 
warning  voice  proceeded  firom  a  poor,  and  then 
powerless  medical  studentf  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
addressed  to  Lord  Henry  Petty>  (the  present  Marquis 
of  Lansdown)  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  pamphlet  described  in  very  simple  language, 
some  of  the  scenes  which  the  author  bad  witnessed 
in  what  were  called  public  and  private  mad-houges, 
and  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  several  very  eminent  individuals  in  England.  The 
subject  was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  various  statements  which  w^ne  now  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  inquiry  led  to  an  Act  for  providing 
county  asylums  for  the  insane  population  in  England, 
which  first  passed  in  1808,  and  since  the  passing  oi 
that  Act,  various  county  hospitals  have  been  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  upon  sound  and  rational 
principles,  and  with  a  success  that  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  the  treatment  of  any  other  disease. 

Amidst  the  congregated  multitudes  of  this  great 
and  overflowing  metropolis,  it  was  found  that  insanity 

•  This  was  the  cause  of  Bethlem  or  Bedlam  being  a  general  term 
for  a  mad-faouse. 
f  The  present  Sir  Ajuljtwv  Haliidsfy  M.O.  of  Hamptoa  Couxt. 
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prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  that  the  parishes 
had  long  been  in  the  custom  of  providing  for  their 
security  by  contracting  with  what  was  called  a  pri- 
vate madhouse  keeper  for  their  confinement.  Fur- 
ther impiiry  detecting  the  most  disgusting  cruellies 
and  abuses  in  these  dens  of  human  Buffering,  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  county  asylum,  and  in  about  three 
years  the  present  |magnificent  establishment  was 
completed,  and  opened  about  two  years  ago,  for  the 
reception  of  patients. 

To  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  humnnc  feeUngs  of 
the  late  Lord  Robert  Sejrmour,  and  the  unwearied 
attention  and  exertions  of  Colonel  James  Ctithcro, 
among  many  other  worthy  and  zealons  members  of 
the  m^iistracy,  this  great  metropolitan  county  is  in 
an  especial  manner  indebted  for  this  splendid  estab- 
lishmcntiwhich  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
of  any  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world.  It  was  built  under 
the  direction  and  saperintendence  of  Robert  Sibley, 
Esq.,  then  county  surveyor,  and  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  hi«  professional  skUl.  The  siM  chosen  was 
perhaps  the  best  in  point  of  economy,  healthiness,  and 
convenience,  that  could  have  been  found :  and  the 
tffdiitect  has  made  the  utmost  of  its  advantages,  in 
securing  for  the  inmates  of  every  room  and  cell  the 
benefits  of  warmth  and  light  and  air.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  building,  with  its  offices,  wards, 
and  places  for  exercises,  is  perfect  in  its  kind. 

The  whole  expense  has  b^about  £120,000,  and  it 
wilt  contain  M)0  patients  ;  who  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  so  well  known  for  his  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  The  females  are  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Ellis. 

The  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  is 
highly  deserving  of  a  visit  from  every  friend  of 
humanity.  Here  are  no  secrets  to  be  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  man.  No  dtmgeons  where  only  the 
rattle  of  chains  and  manacles,  or  the  moans  of  the 
oppressed,  are  to  be  heard.  But  a  regular  and  well 
ordered  community,  many  of  them  cheerfully  enjoying 
the  labours  of  the  field,  or  busy  at  their  usual  trade, 
and  aD  occupied  and  industrious,  and  evidently  happy. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  earn- 
estly, mott  taneitly,  exhorting  all  those  counties  in 
England,  and  th»e  are  still  many,  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
follow  the  example  of  tlie  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  providing  County  Asylums  for 
their  Insane  Poor. 


THE  LEAF,  bt  Bishop  Hobns. 

W*  lU  U(,  lit>  >  kHf— Im- III'- s. 

See  the  learea  around  us  faliing. 

Dry  and  wither'd  to  the  ground ; 
Thus  to  ihoughtless  mortals  calling. 

In  a  sad  and  solemn  aound : 
Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden, 

Blighted  when  like  ui  he  fell. 
Hear  the  lecture  we  ace  leading, 

'Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  lell. 
Virnns,  much,  too  much  presuming 

On  your  boaBted  white  andrcd, 
View  us,  late  in  heautj  blooming, 

Number'd  aow  among  die  dead. 
Griping  miaeis,  nightly  waking. 

See  the  end  of  all  youi  cue ; 
Fled  on  wingi  of  our  own  making. 

We  have  left  our  ownen  bare. 
Soni  of  honour,  fed  on  praises, 

FluU'ring  high  in  fancied  worth, 
Lo !  the  fickle  air,  thtU  raises, 

Brings  ua  down  lo  parent  earth. 
Learned  sophs,  in  sy stems  jaded, 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call. 
Cease,  at  length,  by  us  persuaded, 

E»'rj  leaf  must  ha»e  its  fall. 
Youths,  though  yet  no  losses  giieve  yoD 

Qay  in  health  and  manly  grace. 
Let  not  cloudless  skies  deceive  vau. 

Summer  gires  to  Autumn  place. 
Venerable  dres,  erown  hoary, 

Hither  turn  th'  unwilling  eye. 
Think,  amidst  youi  falling  ^lorj , 

Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 
Yearly  in  our  course  returning. 

Messengers  of  shortest  sta  j. 
Thus  we  preach,  this  truth  concerning, 

"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away." 
On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 

Man,  let  all  tby  hope  be  slaid, 
Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal. 

Beats  a  leaf  that  sfaall  not  bde. 
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BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST.. 


Thk  kbove  woodcnt  is  copied,  bjr  Hr.  Hahtin's 
kind  permisEioa,  from  his  wdl-known  picture  of  Btl- 
ihaztar'i  Featt,  All  the  worka  of  this  artist  ai%  dis- 
tingniahed  by  a  very  pecoliar  quality  and  disposition  of 
the  lights,  which,  though  very  pleasing  and  impressive 
in  oil  painting  and  in  steel  engraving,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented with  adequate  softness  on  wood.  In  Mr,  Mar- 
tin's magnificent  mezzotint  print,  there  is  a  beaming 
lustre,  which  diminishes  in  its  intensity  till  it  is  at 
last  shadowed  off  into  the  deepest  obscurity,  which, 
in  wood  engraving  is  unavoidably,  though  very 
imperfectly,  represented  by  white.  We  have  said 
these  few  words  in  justice  to  Mr.  Martin  ;  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  the  rest  of  this  cut  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
calling  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  figures  of  the  wise  men  or  soothsayers  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground,  and  to  the  enormous  towers  of 
the  temple  of  Belua  in  tlie  distance,  rising  sublimely 
into  a  troubled  sky,  and  rendered  visible  only  by 
lightning  and  a  waning  moon. 

The  subject  of  this  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  There  has  been 
much  dispute,  and  there  is  unquestionably  no  small 
difRculty,  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  of  1^  account  given  in  this  book  with  the  Greek 
histories.  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  entering  into  any 
such  discussion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Belshazzar, 
the  last  prince  of  the  Babylonish  or  Chaldean  empire. 
Vox,.  I. 


seems  to  be  the  same  who  !s  called  Labynetns  by  Hero- 
dotus,  and  that  Darius  the  Mede,  mentioned  in  v.  31, 
is  very  probably  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  the 
Median,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of  Cyrus.  He 
was,  it  may  be  conjectured,  left  in  the  government  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  bis  age,  sirty-two,  favotus 
the  supposition  of  his  relationship  as  uncle  to  the  un- 
doubted destroyer  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy.  The 
best  date  of  the  capture  of  this  mighty  city  is  about 
538  years  before  Christ. 

The  measure  of  die  appcrinted  time  was  now 
nearly  full,  when  it  pleased  God  to  put  an  end 
to  the  government  of  the  Chaldean  princes,  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  and  thereby 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  a  certain  part  of  the  cap- 
tive Israelites,  to  the  land  of  their  fathen,  and  to 
a  free  use  of  all  their  religious  rites. 

Belshazzar  had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  and  shut  up 
in  the  city,  the  strength  and  resources  of  which  were  so 
great,  that  they  treated  the  seemingly  fruitless  efforts  of 
the  besiegers  under  Cyrus  with  contempt.  The  siege  or 
blockade,  probably  a  very  imperfect  one,  continued  in 
this  way  for  a  long  time,  and  the  insolence  and  re- 
gardlessness  of  Belshazzar  increased  in  proportion. 
But  his  hour  was  come,  and  it  came  upon  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  last  act  of  profaneness  and  defiance  of 
God.  The  presence  of  a  hostile  army  before  his  walla, 
made  no  good  impression  on  his  mind ;  he  still 
went  on  in  his  usual  course  of  wanton  luxury, 
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and  thought  more  of  inflicting  an  inanlt  i»i  the  paiq)Ie 
whom  hia  gnuiiUkther  Nabncb wl  neazar  had  bronght 
into  bondage  in  Babylonia,  tban  of  humbling  himself 
befure  the  Lord,  or  of  pei&nning  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  Idng  and  leader  under  aucb   serious  oircunt- 

"  Belshaszar,    the   king,"  u  it   Is  vritten  iq  tJie 

book  of  Daniel,  "made  a  great  feast,   to   a  thou- 

Band  of  hia  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thoo- 

saod."     The  reader   mnat  obsenre  that  thia  was  a 

sacrificial  feast,  and   in  fact  a  great  solemnity,  in' 

honour  of  the  Babylonish  god,  Bel  or  Belue,  whose 

symbol  was  a  huge  serpent.      "  Belshazzar,  whilst  be 

,  (MMiunanded  to  bring  the  golden  and 

ilikib  bis  bther,  (grtmifiaJur)  N«bo- 

L  tskm  oat  of  thfi  tsnqiki  which  ms  ia 

It  tba  IdQK,  and  bla  prfooes,  hla  wires, 

inss,  tnigfat  dhnk  in  tbmn.  Tbm  they 

Idsn  Tosads  tbat  were  t«kea  oat  of  the 

ouae  of  Ood  which  wks  in  Jenualem  | 

d  bis  princes,  bis  wires,  and  bis  cancii< 

msrafpeotnof  Odngs  than  of  per- 

ia  m  aa^un  ressel,  oBbred  with  » 

rosld  luire  been  as  acceptsble  u  IVom 

V  ot  Bolmnon's  Temple.   The  quality 

tbs  bsvt  of  the  giver.    It  was  not  for 

the  sBoml  ressels'  saluj  but  to  note  that  the  wanton 

profaning  of  any  known  instnunent  or  ordii 

divins  wonhip,  la  nally  im^ons,  that  God  now  thought 

fit  to  mark  toe  OMT  (mnraadi  of  his  vengeance  by  b 

efafatdaoM  miracle,    rot  "  io  the  same  honr  came 

f om  flonrs  of  •  nan's  band,  and  wrote  over  against 

the  canobaticfc  vpon  tbs  plaista  <^  the  wall  ^  the 

king's  palace }  and  tba  Ung  saw  the  part  of  the  hand 

that  wrote." 

Belsbanar,  anbdaed  with  terror,  and  eonTJaice- 
Btricken,  sununoos  bis  wise  men  «id  astrologen] 
they  are  ctmfinmded  at  ttie  ^ipsrition,  and  cannot 
int»pret  Its  meaning;  and  St  length,  maa  the 
queen's  euggestion,  Daidel,  called  by  the  Chaldeone 
Belteahaxzor,  is  brought  into  the  banquet-hall,  and 
commanded,  with  promise  of  great  honors  and  rewards, 
to  declare  the  words  of  the  mystic  writing. 

The  answer  of  the  prophet  of  Israel  is  uncom- 
monly grand  and  impressive  : — "Let  thy  gifts  be  to 
thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  anotho'  j  yet  I  will 
read  the  writing  to  tha  king,  and  moke  known  to  him 
the  interpretation. 

"O  thou  lung,  the  most  high  God  gave  Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy  father  a  kingdom  and  majesty  and 
^ory  and  lumour  :  and  for  ttie  majesty  that  he  gave 
him,  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  trembled  and 
feared  before  him  {  whom  he  would  he  slew  j  and 
whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;  and  whom  be  would 
he  set  up  J  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.  But 
when  his  heort  was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  hardened 
in  pride,  he  was  deposed  from  his  kingly  throne,  and 
they  took  bis  glory  from  him  :  And  he  was  driven 
from  the  sons  of  men  ;  and  hia  heart  was  made  like 
the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses  ; 
they  .%d  him  with  grase  hke  oxen,  and  his  body  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  till  he  knew  that  the 
most  high  God  ruled  in  the  tdngdom  of  men,  and  that 
he  appomteth  over  it  whomsoever  he  wilL 

"  And  thou  his  son,  0  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled 
thine  heart,  though  thou  knewcst  all  this ;  But  hast 
lifted  up  thyself  against  tiie  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  and  they 
have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  house  before  thee,  and 
thou,  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives,  and  thy  concubines,  have 
drunk  wine  in  them ;  and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods 


'  of  silver,  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wpod,  and  stone, 
which  see  not,  nor  hear,  oar  knbWj  and  the  God  in 
whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  nrfioae  are  all  thy  ways, 
hast  thou  not  glorified.  Then  was  the  part  of  the 
band  sent  from  him ;  and  this  writing  was  written. 
And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written. — Mbne, 
MxvK,  Tekei,,  UrHAasiN.  This  is  the  intnprctation 
of  tba  thing  :  Mens — God  hath  mtmbered  thy  idng- 
dom,  and  finished  it.  Thil— thou  art  n7«;iW  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.  Peres — thy 
kingdom  is  Hvidtd,  and  gives  to  tba  Uedes  and  Per- 

Thtat  («ninons  words  are  (as  mdeed  ia  the  whole 
text  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  to 
the  md  of  the  aerentb  dupter)  Chaldee,  and  it  does 
not  ray  cleariy  appear  wliether  the  circumstances  of 
tbdr  i^ipearance  were  such,  that  the  Chaldeans  could 
not  even  rmd  them;  or  whether,  which  is  sufficient,  and 
seenu  nu>r«  probal^le,  it  is  only  meant  that  they  could 
gire  no  connected  interpretation  of  them.  Mate  sig- 
nifies to  reckon,  or  take  an  acpount;  and  the  word  is 
repeated,  according  to  an  Eastern  idiom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  the  cert^ty  and  solemnity  of  the 
net  Tekel,  means  to  weigh  |  and  Vpiariin,  hterally. 
they  divide  it.  It  is  obeervable  that  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  veree  Daniel  interprets  Upiditin  as  Pern  i  the 
fwt  is,  ftiey  are  the  sa^  word,  and  Peng  is  perhqis 
used  to  onbrace  another  sul^ject  ti  the  prophetic 
threatening, — Ptrt»  being  the  Cbaldee  name  for  the 
Persians,  who  are  more  {nrticnlariy  noted  on  accoant 
of  Cyras,  the  leadn-  of  the  bedeging  fartm,  Md  the 
ftmnder  of  the  peat  Hedisb.Pernan  einpb«. 

It  only  remains  to  rc^iark,  tfut  Berodotos,  Hie 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  abOBt  aorsoty  or  eij^tr 
years  after  the  date  of  this  owtura  of  Baboon,  says 
that  Cyrus  entered  the  city  Of  tbt)ted  of  ^  rint 
Euphrates,  the  coarse  of  wbi*^  be  Iwd  tqroed,  and 
surprised  the  inbabitanta,  who  were  inteitf  on  ^  ce- 
Idlmtlon  of  a  great  featiral.  The  book  of  Dwid  rim- 
ply  says  :  In  Uiat  night  was  Belshaaaar,  the  king  af 
the  Chaldeans,  slain.  And  Dorius,  tba  Median,  [pro- 
bably Cyaxares,  as  before  menti<Hied]  took  the  kuag- 
drnn,  being  about  three-score  and  two  yews  old. 


EVENING  HYMN. 

Watch  of  Imel,  we  shall  rest 
Calmly,  if  thy  voice  hath  blest ; 
If  Ihmi  GB;e»t "  All  is  well," 
Ever  wakefnl  santiiiel. 
If  in  Bleep  onr  spiriti  dream. 
Still,  oh !  still  be  thou  (he  ihemc; 
Hearenl;  let  oar  ipirits  be — 
Even  in  diesmiag,  dream  of  Ihee. 
But  if  sleep  be  for  away. 
And  we  watch  till  dawning  day, 
Let  thy  spirit  Etill  iiepan 
CalnmeH  (o  each  aening  heart. 


THE  FOSSIL  ELEPHANT  OR  UAMMOTH. 
An  incorrect  figure  of  the  fossil  elefdiant  or  mammotla 
was  by  a  singular  idadvertence  admitted  into  a  tur~ 
mer  paper  on  this  subject.  In  order  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  error,  and  induced  by  tbe  interesting 
nature  of  the  subject,  we  add  amne  parlicnlara  not: 
given  in  that  artide. 

The  annexed  figure.  Is  tiiat  which  should  properiy 
have  been  given  at  page  76;  it  ia  copied  from 
M.  Cuvier's  great  work  oa  fossil  remains,  and  r^vie- 
scnts  the  mammoth  found  firozen  in  Siber^  as  already 
related.  Farts  of  the  flesh  and  akin  still  remain  on  i^ 
as  on  the  skull ;  and  the  feet  etill  retain  part  of  th^ 
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hoof,  which  coaeeala  ib/t 
the  olqihuit,  «•  in  all 


bones,  of  4hich,  in 
tiMextieinitlesBn 


The  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant  have  been  foond  in 
every  part  of  the  earth  which  has  been  aearched  for 
the  purposes  of  such  discoveries.  Not  only  in  the  old 
worid,  but  in  America,  where  no  living  elephants  are 
now  found ;  and  in  proportion  as  more  attention  was 
paid  to  these  remains,  the  difference  between  the  fossil 
or  extinct,  and  the  existing  species,  became  more  and 
more  apparent ;  but  still  it  was  obvious  that  the  two 
belonged  to  what  naturalbts  call  the  same  genos,  and 
consequently  that  no  essential  part  of  their  respective 
forms  could  so  far  vary  as  to  indicate  auy  great 
difference  in  their  habits  and  food. 

In  1801,  Mr.  W.  Peale,  an  American,  was  snccessM 
in  obtaining  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  which 
had  been  found  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Newbnrg  on 
the  Hudson  ;  and  by  copying  in  wood  the  deficient 
bones  from  other  specimens  of  the  same  animal,  and 
I  by  supplying  on  the  one  side  those  bones  which  were 

only  found  belonging  to  the  other,  he  completed  two 
skdetons,  one  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  was  brought  over  to 
Eugland  by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  Peale,  for  pubhc  exhibition. 
Mr.  Peale  published  an  account  of  this  skeleton, 
and  in  it  stated  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tusks, 
instead  of  turning  upwards,  as  in  the  elephant,  were 
reversed ;  for  this  point  was  doubtful,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  cranium  or  upper  part  of  the  skull 
not  having  been  found  complete.  Accordingly,  he  had 
given  the  tusks  this  inverted  position  in  his  skeleton 
'  which  he  exhibited ;  and  from  a  print  published  at 
that  time  the  figure  in  our  former  article  was,  by  a 
misconception,  copied  by  our  artist.* 

Baron  Cuvier,  who  examined  the  bones  of  this 
newly  discovered  animal,  has,  however,  shewn  that, 
by  aU  analogy,  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  tuska 
had  a  similar  position  to  those  of  the  mammoth,  and 
that  the  animal  bad  a  trunk  or  proboscis,  and  princi- 
pally differed  from  the  elephant  in  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  j  its  height  being  nearly  that  of  a  well-grown 
elephant,  but  its  body  was  longer  and  slenderer  in 
proportion,  while  the  limbs  were  thicker  :  it  subsisted 
on  vegetables,  which  was  almost  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery, in  1605,  of  a  collection  of  bones  in  Vii^nia 
I  belonging  to  the  same  extinct  species,  in  the  midst  of 

I  which  was  a  mass  of  small  branches,  seeds  and  leaves, 

m  a  half  chewed  state,  among  which  was  recognised 
a  species  of  reed  still  common  in  that  country,  and 
the  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  sack,  which  was 
considered  to  have  been  the  stomach  of  the  individual. 
It  has  been  called  the  great  Mastodon  or  animal  of 
the  Ohio. 

'  Then  ia  no  mwn  for  Mining  tbal  Mr.  Pesle  had  biit  in- 
tnmtod  or  improper  motiie  for  thii  aluruion  of  paiition  of  the 
tuiki,  M  >  corretpondenC  luggcsti  to  ue,  in  ■  letter  ligued  Rusti- 
ciia  ;  bit  rrror  irow  from  an  iniufGcicnt  knaarledge  of  comparative 
uiatomj,  but  irhlcb  might  hate  bccD  commitUtl  at  (hot  period  bjr 
anj  man  who  wai  not  a  Cuiicr. 


FAMILIAR  REMARKS  ON  ARCmTECnmE. 

MO.  II. 

In  a  former  number  we  hare  given  some  ftmlUar  re- 
marks upon  architectnre,  in  order  to  assist  travellen, 
and  casual  observers  of  Catbednds  and  Churches,  is 
determining  their  age  and  the  style  in  which  they  are 
built.  We  will  now  lead  them  from  the  general  des- 
cription to  the  detail  ot  these  bnildtngs,  and  describe 
the  several  parts  and  divisiou  of  whidi  each  structure 


A  church  or  a  cathedral  admits  generally  of  four 
great  divisions;  namely,  a  tover,  or  Uttple i  aiun-, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  church  j  a  ehtmetl,  or  chdr ; 
and  one  or  more  idiUi.  Many  large  churches,  and 
all  csthedrals,  are  built  in  the  formed  a  ciioet,  of  which 
the  parts  running  north  and  south,  are  called  the 
Nor^  and  South  Transepts:  but  small  churches, 
erected  in  former  times,  and  almost  all  in  the  present 
day,  have  only  a  body  and  chanceL  In  fact,  in  many 
of  the  latter,  the  ehaneel  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
there  is  only  a  recess  for  the  altar  instead  of  it. 

The  nave  or  bodg  of  the  church  is  the  part  westward 

the  chancel  or  choir,  and  is  situated  within  the 
piers  supporting  the  roof  or  galleries. 

The  miles  of  a  church  are  those  divisions,  north  Or 
south,  which  are  between  the  piers  and  the  outer  walls. 
From  them  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  paeg,  which 
have  been  introduced  since  the  Reformation.  The 
followii^  figure  represents  the  general  form  in  which 
a  cathedral  is  built. 


_jn»ni«iitL_ 


tsar 


The  eastern  space  near  the  altar  is,  in  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches,  called  the  choir,  because  in  it  were 
formerly  chanted  or  sung  the  services  of  the  church, 
by  a  choir  of  singers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This 
custom  Is  stili  preserved  in  many  cathedrals,  and  in 
the  chapels  of  colleges.  In  most  churches,  however, 
this  part  is  called  the  chancel ;  a  name  given  to  it  from 
the  skreen  or  lattice-work  (cancelli)  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  outer  part  of  the  church.  This 
skreen  is  frequently  very  beautifully  carved,  as  are 
also  the  stalls  or  seats  with  desks  before  them,  which 
still  remain  in  the  choirs  of  many  ancient  churches. 

The  steeple  of  a  church  is  that  part  which  is  higher 
than  the  roof,  and  in  which  the  bells  are  hung.  Some- 
times it  is  headed  by  a  spire,  and  sometimes  consists 
of  a  simple  tower  or  turret.  In  either  case  it  forms 
a  very  picturesque  object  in  our  scenery,  while  the 
association  of  ideas  which  it  awakens,  opens  a  pleasing 
source  of  reflection  to  every  serious  mind. 

The  towers  of  churches  were  formerly  used  as  for- 
tresses, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  fled  in 
times  of  danger  and  alarm.  The  church  at  Rugby, 
Warwickshire,  was  evidently  erected  with  a  regard  to 
this  circumstance.  It  is  lofty,  and  of  a  square  form  : 
the  lower  windows  ore  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  very  narrow.  The  only  entrance  to  the 
tower  is  thruugh  the  church  j  and  it  is  fitted  up  with 
a  fire-place  for  the  accommodation  of  a  party  of  he- 
sieged  persons,  during  the  continuance  of  danger. 

The  spires  of  churches  have  frequently  been  useful 
as  guid^  to  travellers  over  barren  moors,  and  as  land- 
marks to  ships  at  sea.  From  this  fact,  the  spire  of 
Astley  Church,  Warwickshire,  was  called  the  lantern 
of  Aidea  :  and  that  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  haa  fre- 
14—2 
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qnently  been  Qie  beacon  by  which  the  pilot  has  directed 
file  distressed  ship  into  a  secure  harbour. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  a  church  besides 
those  above -nieationed,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  Crypt,  which  is  a 
vaulted  apartment,  sometimes  found  beneath  ancient 
churches,  and  frequently  as  well  finished  as  any  other 
part  of  tin:  building.  The  annexed  engraving  exhibits 
a  Norman  specimen  of  this  part  of  a  church. 


Crm  o/a  KurmtH  CUrJL 

The  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  contains  the  ashes 
of  our  great  naval  hero.  Nelson  :  and  in  many  of  our 
modem  churches  crypts  are  depositories  for  the  dead, 
though  they  arc  now  more  generally  called  vaults  or 
catacombs. 

Many  old  churches,  and  most  of  those  in  villages, 
have  porches ;  which  are  small  arches,  covering  the 
approach  to  the  doors.  Formerly,  parts  of  the  ser- 
vices of  baptism  and  marriage  were  performed  iu  these 
porches ;  but  their  chief,  and  in  tnost  cases  their  only 
use  now,  is  to  afford  a  resting-place  and  retreat  irom 
the  weather  to  the  villagers  who  assemble  in  the  coun- 
try churchyard,  awaiting  the  time  of  divine  service. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  inside  fitting-up  of  a 
church  is  the  font,  which  is  the  vase  or  basin  at  which 
children  are  b^tiscd.  Formerly  these  fonts  were 
large  enough  to  admit  of  an  infant  being  completely 
dipped,  according  to  ancient  usage,  where  it  was  cer- 
tified that  the  child  might  "  well  endure  it," 

In  improving  our  knowledge,  however,  of  the  exter- 
nal structure  and  interior  arrangement  of  cathedrals 
and  churches,  we  should  be  careful  to  remember  that 
such  an  acquirement  is  of  no  importance  compared 
with  the  benefit  we  derive  from  the  spiritual  purposes 
for  which  these  buildings  were  erected.  We  must  ve- 
nerate them  as  places  especially  dedicated  to  Godj  and 
not  deceive  oiu-selves  by  supposing  that  the  most  curious 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  detail  of  the  building 
is  any  port  of  devotion.  The  great  and  important  in- 
terest connected  with  sacred  edifices  of  every  descrip- 
tJon,whether  the  magnificent  cathedral  or  the  simple  vil- 
lage church,  arises  from  reflection  on  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied.  It  is  there  we  meet  together  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  present  the  incense  of  prayer 
and  praise  to  our  Father  and  Redeemer :  there,  in  in- 
fancy, at  the  font  of  baptism,  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  :  there,  at  the  sacred  altar,  we  after- 
wards  take  upon  ourselves  the  promises  made  for  us 
by  others  in  our  baptism,  and  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  the  Apostolic  rite  of  confirmation, 
and  there  partake  in  those  holy  mysteries  which  are 
the  pledges  and  memorials  of  our  Saviour's  dying  love 
toman.  There  we  are  taught  to  seek  a  better  inheritance 
than  this  world  can  afford :  there  we  enter  into  the 
most  sacred  of  social  obligations,  and  pledge  those 


vows  of  fideUty  which  are  the  greatest  sweeten- 
ers of  earthly  woe — the  brightest  promisers  of  worldly 
bliss :  there,  in  the  crypt  which  lies  below,  or  in  the 
consecrated  ground  arouqd  us,  when  the  angel  of  death 
shall  have  received  a  command  to  strike,  we  deposit 
the  ashes  of  those  we  love ;  and  there,  at  last,  will  rest 
our  own,  in  humble  bnt  trusting  hope  that  they  ahall 
one  day  be  recalled  to  life  and  li^t ! 

All  these  considerations  ^ve  a  sacred  interest  to  the 
hallowed  pile  ;  and  thus  associated  with  some  of  our 
best,  our  least  earthly,  feelings,  the  stady  of  chnrch 
architecture  will  tend  to  improve  our  hearts  while 
it  forms  our  tastes  and  adds  to  onr  knowledge. 


Taite  mid  elegance,  though  they  are  reckoned  only  Rmong 
the  smeller  utd  secoiidaiy  nonili,  yet  are  of  no  mean  hnpor- 
tancG  in  the  regiiladon  of  life.  A  inoial  tasle  is  not  of  force 
to  tuTD  vice  into  Tirliie ;  bnt  it  recommends  virtue  niih  wine- 
thing  like  (lie  blauditlimeots  of  pleuure. — Bubke. 


OF  JESTING. 


Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial  against  the  con- 
sumption of  the  spirits  j  wherefore  jestjug  is  not  un- 
lawKd  if  it  trespasseth  not  in  quantity,  quahty,  or 

/(  ii  good  to  make  a  Jest,  Intt  not  to  make  a  trade  of 
jesting, — The  Earl  of  Leicester,  knowing  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  much  delighted  to  see  a  gentleman 
donee  well,  brought  the  master  of  a  dancing-school  to 
dance  before  her :  "  It  is, "  said  the  Queen,  "  his  pro- 
fession, I  will  not  see  him."  She  liked  not  where  it 
was  a  master  quality,  but  where  it  attended  on  other 
perfections.     The  same  we  say  of  jesting. 

Jest  not  with  the  tvo-edged  mord  of  Goit  vard.-^~ 
Know  the  whole  art  is  Icamt  at  the  first  admission, 
and  profane  Jests  will  come  without  calhng.  If  with- 
out thy  intention  and  against  thy  will,  by  chance- 
medly  thou  hittest  scripture  in  ordinary  disconrBe. 
yet  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  pray  God  to  forgive 
thee. 

WafdoTijestt  makefooU  laugh,  and  mite  men  frimn.-~~ 
Seeing  w£  arc  civiUzed  Englishmen,  let  us  not  be 
naked  savages  in  our  talk ;  such  rotten  speeches  are 
worst  in  withered  age. 

Let  not  thy  Jeslt  like  mummy  be  made  of  deed  men's 
fiesh. — ^Abuse  not  any  that  are  departed  i  for  to  wrong 
their  memories  b  to  rob  their  ghosts  of  their  winding 
sheets. 

Scoff  not  ai  the  natural  de/edi  of  any  which  are  not  tM 
their  power  to  amend. — Oh  'tis  cruel  to  beat  a  cripple 
with  his  own  crutches  ;  neither  flout  any  for  his  pro- 
fession, if  honest,  though  poor  and  painful :  mock  not 
a  cobler  for  his  black  thumbs. 

He  thai  relates  another  man's  wicked  jest  with  deligkt, 
adopts  it  as  his  oicn, — Purge  them  therefore  from  their 
poison.  If  the  profaneness  may  be  severed  from  the 
wit,  it  is  like  a  lamprey,  take  out  the  sting  in  the 
back,  it  may  make  good  meat.  But  if  the  staple  con- 
ceit consists  in  profaneness,  then  it  is  a  viper,  all 
poison,  and  meddle  not  with  it 

He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves  to  die 
a  beggar  by  the  bargain. — Yet  some  think  their  conceits, 
hke  mustard,  not  good  except  they  bite.  We  read 
that  oil  those  who  were  bom  in  England,  in  the  year 
after  the  banning  ofthe  great  mortality,  1349,  wanted 
their  four  cheek  teeth.  Sach  let  thy  jests  be,  that  they 
may  not  grind  the  credit  of  thy  fnead,  and  make  wrt 
jests  so  long  till  thou  becomest  one. — Abridftd  from 

Fui-LER. 


Advice,  like  «oow,  the  bo(W  iL  fall«,  the  lunger  it  dwells 
-upon,  and  the  deeper  it  links  iato  the  mind. — Colgbidgb, 


THfi  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 
THE  CHAPEL  OAK  OF  ALLONVILLE^ 


Mam  loves  to  cantcmplate  and  to  ponder  on  the  wrecks 
of  past  ages  which  have  escaped  the  destructive  power 
ot  time.  The  smallest  remains  of  human  art,  the  least 
fngments  of  those  foesil  etones  which  are  records  of  the 
ancicDt  revolntious  of  the  earth,  rivet  onr  attention. 
Bud  excite  onr  hvely  curiosity.  An  interest  stjll 
more  natural  and  more  affecting,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  living  memoriab  of  distant  ages.  But  although  it 
may  not  appear  impossible,  if  we  may  truat  to  the 
calculations  of  Adanson,  that  the  enormous  Baobabs 
of  Africa,  may  be  as  old  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,* 
still  life  in  general  is  so  short,  that  living  monitments 
will  always  seem  as  if  only  of  yesterday,  whea  coq- 
trasted  with  those  that  are  lifeless. 

Amoog  ancient  trees,  ibcK  are  few,  I  believe, 
at  least  in  France;  so  worthy  of  attention  aa  an  oak 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  'Paj/s  ie  Cmtx,'  about  a 
league  from  Yvttot,  close  to  the  church,  and  in  the 
bnrial  ground  of  AlhnvtUt.  I  bad  often  heard  it  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  slight  manner ;  and  I  am  astonished, 
after  having  examined  it,  that  so  remarkable  a  tree 
should  so  long  have  remained  so  little  known. 

This  oak  has  sessile  leaves  and  acorns,  on  foot- 
stalks, and  is  therefore  of  the  true  naval  species.  Above 
the  roots,  it  mesaures  upwards  of  thirty-five  English 
feet  round,  and  at  the  height  of  a  man,  twenty-six 
feet.  A  little  higher  up  it  extends  to  a  greater  size , 
and  at  eight  fee(  irora  the  ground,  enormous  branches 
spring  from  the  sides,  and  spread  outwards,  so  that 
they  cover  with  their  shade  a  vast  extent.  The  height 
of  the  tree  does  not  answer  to  its  girth ;  the  trunk, 
from  the  roots  to  the  sommit,  forms  a  complete  cone ; 
and  the  inside  of  this  cone  is  hollow  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  height.  Several  openings,  the  largest  of 
which  ia  below,  afford  access  to  this  cavity. 

All  the  central  parts  having  been  long  destroyed, 
it  is  only  by  the  outer  layers  of  the  albumnm,  and 
by  the  bark,  that  this  venerable  tree  is  supported ; 
yet  it  is  still  hill  of  vigour,  adorned  with  abundance 
of  leaves,  and  laden  with  acorns. 
^*  Wc  iball  Tciy  iboitly  |iw  p*pm  on  (Iwh  intete*tins  labjecU, 


Such  is  the  Oak  of  Allonville,  considered  in  its  state 
of  nature.  The  hand  of  man,  however,  has  endea- 
voured tg  impress  upon  it  a  character  still  more  in- 
teresting, by  adding  a  religious  feeling  to  the  respect 
which  its  age  naturally  inspires. 

The  lower  part  of  its  hollow  trunk  has  been 
transformed  into  a  chtq>el,  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter, carefully  wainscoted  and  paved,  and  an  open 
iron  gate  guards  the  humble  sanctuary.  Above,  and 
close  to  the  chapel,  is  a  small  chombCT,  containing  a 
bed ;  and  leading  to  it  there  is  a  staircase,  which 
twists  round  the  body  of  the  tree.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  divine  service  is  performed  in  this  chapel. 

The  summit  has  been  broken  off  many  years, 
but  there  is  a  surface,  at  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
of  the  diameter  of  a  very  large  tree,  and  from  it 
'rises  a  pointed  roof,  covered  with  slates,  in  the  form 
of  a  steeple,  which  is  surmounted  with  an  iron  cross, 
that  raises  itself,  in  a  truly  picturesque  manner,  from 
the  middle  of  the  leaves,  Lke  an  antique  hermitage, 
above  the  surrounding  wood. 

The  cracks  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
tree,  are,  like  the  fracture  whence  the  st^Ie  springs, 
closely  covered  with  slates,  which,  by  replacing  the 
bark,  doubtless  contribute  to  its  preservation.  Over 
the  entrance  to  tlie  chapel  an  inscription  appears, 
which  informs  us  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Abb^  du 
Detroit,  curate  of  Allonville,  in  the  year  1696;  and 
over  the  door  of  the  upper  room  is  another,  dedicating 
it  "  To  our  Lady  of  Peace." 

The  oak  is  a  tree  which  grows  but  slowly :  in  its 
youth,  and  to  about  forty  years  of  age,  it  increases  the 
most.  After  this  period  it  becomes  less  rapid  in  its 
growth,  and  abates  progressively.  According  to  M.  Bosc, 
an  oak  of  a  hundred  years  old,  is  not  ccnunouly  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  well-known,  however, 
from  the  spreading  forth  of  the  boughs,  how  much 
the  growth  depends  upon  the  soil.  If  the  calculation 
given  by  M.  Bosc  seems  too  small  for  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  life  of  an  oak,  it  becomes,  on  the  contrary, 
too  greatj  if  implied  to  the  centuries  which  follow,  oq 
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account  of  the  gradual  weakening  vegetative  powers^ 
the  natural  effect  of  age. 

Following  this  clue,  the  Oak  of  Allonville^  giving 
in  the  mid<Ue  portion  of  its  trunk  a  diameter  of  more 
than  eight  feet,  must,  according  to  this  computation, 
be  above  eight  hundred  years  of  age }  even  supposing^ 
(which  is  by  no  means  allowable,)  that  it  has  always 
continued  increasing  a  foot  in  a  century.  Certainly, 
this  tree,  the  summit  of  which  was  majestically  reared 
toward  the  clouds  of  old,  and  which  has  been  shortened 
and  contracted  on  every  side,  cannot  for  ages  have 
grown  in  such  proportion.  One  cannot  but  tUnk,  that 
its  increase  has  been  scarcely  perceived  for  the  bun* 
dred  and  twenty-iive  years  shice  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  chapel,  by  the  happy  thought  of  M.TAbb^  du 
Detroit.  One  must  not  then  give  to  the  tree  of  Allon* 
ville  leas  than  800  or  900  summers.  Perhaps^  in  its 
youth,  it  lent  its  shade  to  the  companions  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  when  they  assembled  to  invade  the 
British  shore.  Perhaps  the  Norman  troubadour,  on 
the  return  from  the  first  crusade,  there  often  sang' 
to  his  admiring  fellow  countrymen  the  exploits  (rf 
Godfrey  and  of  Rajrmond. 

In  England,  there  are  many  oaks  larger  and  loftier 
than  this  of  Allonville,  but  none  that  are  more  inter- 
esting. In  general  there  remain  but  very  imperfect 
accounts  as  to  the  progress  of  growth  and  possible  da* 
ration  of  trees.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  greater  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Hie  axe  |>revents  almost 
always  their  natural  death :  and  the  situation  alone 
of  the  Oak  of  Allonville,  near  the  church,  and  in  the 
burial  ground,  has  probably  rescued  it  from  the  com- 
mon fate.  In  the  present  day  especially,  the  slightest 
whim  of  the  owner  fells  an  ancient  tree,  reverenced 
by  his  forefathers  during  many  centuries  3  an  instant 
destroys  that  which  pitiless  time  had  spared  for 
ages  ',  that  which  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  can  alone 
replace. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  east  In  those  countries  where 
shade  is  at  the  same  time  more  wanted  and  less  fre- 
quent, a  large  tree  becomes  to  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially if  it  grows  near  their  dwellings,  a  precious 
object ',  and  is  equally  respected  with  ^e  far  less  ad- 
mirable works  of  art  with  which  the  ancients  covered 
those  classic  lands.  Even  among  the  Tuiks,  says  a 
traveller,  "  it  is  an  enormous  crime  to  cut  down  old 
trees,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  would  be  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  hospitable  shade. 
I  have  often  seen  shops  built  beneath  a  great  plane 
tree,  which  appeared  to  come  out  at  the  roof,  and  to 
cover  them  with  leaves ;  and  the  walls  were  traversed 
by  the  branches  which  the  owner  feared  to  lop.  Old 
trees  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  bank, 
which  serves  to  cover  and  defend  them,  and  this  in 
the  common  fields  where  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  in  particular.** 

How  far  are  we  from  such  a  conservative  spirit !!! 
Happily  the  situation  of  the  oak  of  Allonville,  its  con- 
secration, and  the  reverence  of  the  villagers,  appear  to 
ensure  its  peaceable  existence,  until  it  naturally  yields 
to  the  destiny  which  is  common  to  all  things  that 
live. 

At  the  deplorable  period  when  every  tiling  be- 
longing to  religion  was  condemned,  the  revolutionists, 
having  come  to  Allonville  to  bum  the  oak,  were  vigo- 
rously opposed  by  the  country  people,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary was  preserved. 

As  a  monument  at  once  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of 
piety,  the  chapel-oak  merits  on  all  hands  from  natu- 
ralists that  kind  (^  pilgrimage  which  I  have  lately 
made,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  this  short  memoir. 

[TtmatUted  and  abridged  from  the  original  memoir  by  Professor 
Maequu,  of  the  Botanic  Qardeii|  Roocn*! 


EARLY  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Few  persons  are  aware  or  consider,  how  very  early  in 
life  the  tempers  of  children  begin  to  be  formed,  and 
consequently  how  soon  that  important  part  of  the 
business  of  education,  which  consists  in  the  training 
the  mind  to  habits  of  discipline  and  submission,  may 
be  commenced. 

"  I  wish,"  said  a  lady,  some  years  since,  to  the 
writtr  of  a  work  on  education,  "  I  wish  very  much  to 
consult  you  about  the  education  of  my  little  girl,  who 
b  now  jtbit  three  years  old.*'^— ''  Madam,**  replied  the 
author,  **  yoa^are  at  least  two  years  too  late  in  apply- 
ingto  me  on  that  subject'* 

The  first  principle  of  education  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  a  cluld,  is  that  of  unheiitating  obedience.  The 
time  for  doing  tfiis,  is  the  moment  at  which  it  can  be 
perceived  that  tiie  'child  distinctly  apprehends  the  . 
nature  of  any  eommand,  no  matter  what,  that  is  laid 
upon  it.  To  ascertain  this  requires  a  little  careful 
watching  \  but  when  it  is  ascertained,  there  should  be 
no  besitadon  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  As  soon 
as  the  infant  clearly  understands  that  the  word 
'^  No !"  signifies  that  it  is  not  to  do  something  which 
it  desires  to  do,  obedieiice  to  that  command  .ought  at 
aU  hazards,  and  under  whatever  inconvenience,  to  be 
enforced.  In  doing  this,  one  or  two  collisions  will 
generally  occur  between  parent  and  child  before  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  w  fourteen  months,  in  which 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  parent  will  be 
put  to  the  test ;  these  past,  the  hahU  of  obedience  is 
fixed  in  the  child's  mfaid,ibr  llie  rest  of  its  life.  See- 
ing that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  resistance,  it  sinks 
down  into  submission  as  a  matter  of  course. 

While  the  foimdation  of  parental  authority  is  thus 
laid,  how  many  other  great  lessons  is  the  mind  of  the 
child  imbibing!  Every  time  that  it  refrains  firom 
doing  some  forbidden  thing  which  it  desires,  it  Is  prac- 
tising self-control,  and  self-denial,  and  is  advancing 
a  step  towards  the  mastery  of  its  passions. 

Some  people  talk  about  the  management  of  -chil- 
dren as  if  it  were  a  science,  and  read  all  the  books 
they  can  find  to  instruct  them  hi  it.  Nothing  is, 
however,  in  reality,  more  simple.  Kindness,  patience, 
undeviating  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  strict  regard 
to  principle  in  aU  our  dealings  with  them,  (means 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  all)  will,  under  Grod*s 
blessing,  accomplish  all  that  can  be  done  by  early 
education  towarids  regulating  the  heart  and  under- 
standing. And  thus  they  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  those  higher  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples, by  which,  as  heirs  of  immortality,  they  are  to 
be  educated  for  a  better  and  an  endless  life. 

The  entire  submission  which  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
quire at  the  hands  of  our  children,  is  a  t3rpe  of  that 
obedience  which  we,  on  our  part,  owe  to  the  Great 
Father  of  the  universe.  In  terms  sufficiently  plain 
He  has  made  known  to  us  his  will.  Does  it  become 
us  to  ask  Him  why  his  will  is  such  as  we  find  it  to 
be  ?  why  he  has  not  done  this  thing  or  that  thing 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  ? — 
Just  as  reasonable  is  it  in  us  to  do  this  as  it  would  be 
in  our  infant  children  to  refuse  obedience  to  our  com- 
mands, until  their  imderstandings  should  be  sufH- 
ciently  matured  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  for  which  they  were  given. 

I  NEVER  loved  those  salamanders,  that  are  nerer  Wdl  but 
when  they  are  in  the  fire  of  contention.  I  will  rsthet  sttfer 
a  thousand  wrongs  than  ofkst  one :  I  will  suffer  an  hundred, 
rather  than  return  one :  I  will  suffer  many,  ere  I  will  eom- 
plain  of  one,  and  endeavour  to  right  it  by  contending.  I  have 
ever  found,  that  to  strive  with  my  superiour  is  furious ;  with 
my  equal,  doubtful;  with  my  inferiour,  sotdid  and  base; 
with  any^  full  of  unquetnesirrBuHor  Uauu 
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TRANSLATTON  OF  THE  LATIN  HTMH 

DIES  IRJB. 

O  DAY  of  wnth !  that  dreadful  day, 

When  earth  in  dnst  eliall  pan  away ! 

What  dread  shall  strike  the  sinner  dumb, 

Wh^i  the  Almighty  Judge  shall  oome, 

ETcry  hidden  sin  to  sum! 

When  the  wondrous  trumpets*  tone, 

Ringing  through  each  cavem  lone, 

Calls  the  dead  before  the  Throne — 

When  orad  Death  fatmself  shall  die, 

And,  freed  fiem  dark  mortality, 

The  creature  to  his  Judge  reply : 

What  shall  then  that  creature  say  ? 

What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay, 

When  the  just  are  in  dismay  f 

Lord  of  all  power  and  majesty. 

Pure  fountain  of  all  piety, 

Save  us  when  we  cry  to  thee ! 

O  thou  whose  reng^ance  waits  on  sin, 

Cleanse  our  souls  from  guilt  within. 

Ere  the  day  of  wrath  begin ! 

With  snppuant  heart  ana  bended  knee. 

Low  8toq»ing  in  the  dust  to  Thee, 

Lord !  save  us  in  extremity ! 
*'  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay — 
Be  thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
When  heayen  and  earth  shall  pass  away  t" 

R.P. 


ON  EQUALITY. 


As  to  Equality,  if  by  it  be  meant  an  Equality  of  pro- 
perty or  condition,  there  is  no  such  thing ;  nor  was 
there  ever  such  a  thing  in  any  country  since  the  world 
began.  The  Scripture  epeikB  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
Princes  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he  was  forced 
by  a  famine  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  about  430  years 
after  the  flood.  Abraham  himself  had,  at  that  period, 
men  servants,  and  maid  servants,  and  was  very  rich 
in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold.  He  and  Lot  had 
herdsmen  and  servants  of  various  kinds ;  and  they 
every  where  met  with  kings  who  had  subjects  and 
soldiers.  The  inequality  pi  property  and  condition, 
which  some  silly  or  bad  people  are  so  fond  of  de- 
claiming against,  existed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
world,  and  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  exist  to 
the  end  of  it. 

Suppose  a  ship  to  be  wrecked  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  and  that  all  the  officers  perished,  but  that  the 
common  men  and  their  wives  were  saved ;  there,  if 
any  where»  wc  may  meet  with  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  man---rwhat  think  you  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ? — ^A  state  of  Equality,  and  with  it,  of  anar- 
chy might,  perh^s,  subsist  for  a  day  -,  but  wisdom, 
courage,  industry,  economy,  would  presently  intro- 
duce a  superiority  of  some  over  others  3  and  in  order 
that  each  man  might  preserve  for  himself  the  cabin 
he  had  built,  the  ground  he  had  tilled,  or  the  fish  he 
had  taken,  aU  would  agree  in  the  propriety  of  appoint- 
ing some  one  amongst  the  number,  or  more  than  one, 
to  direct,  govern,  and  protect  the  whole,  by  the  com- 
mon strength.  Thus  the  restriction  of  liberty  and  the 
destruction  of  Equality,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  shallow  ^reascmers  represent  as  grievances  in 
society,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  man,  would 
of  necessity  be  introduced.  No  one  would  be  left  at 
liberty  to  invade  his  neighbour's  property ;  some  would 
by  skill  and  activity  become  rich,  and  they  would  be 
allowed  to  bequeath,  at  thehr  death,  their  wealth  to 
their  children;  others  would  by  idleness  and  de- 
bauchery remain  poor,  and  having  nothing  to  leave 
to  their  children,  these,  when  grown  up,  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  themselves  by 
working  for  their  neighbours,  till,  by  prudence  and 
thrift,  they  acquired  enough  to  purchase  property  of 


their  own,  on  which  they  might  employ  their  labour. 
It  is  a  general  law  which  God  has  estabhshed  through- 
out the  world,  that  riches  and  respect  should  attend 
prudence  and  diligence  -,  and  as  all  men  are  not  equal 
in  the  faculties  of  either  body  or  mind,  by  which 
riches  or  respect  are  acquired,  a  necessity  of  supe- 
riority and  subordination  springs  from  the  very  nature 
which  God  has  given  us. — ^Bishop  Watson. 

Most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
little  natural  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind  to  atheism ;  but 
a  further  proceeding  bringaUi  the  mind  hack  to  religion. — 
Lord  Bacon. 


It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  formation  of  virtuous 
habits,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind,  is 
the  work  of  God's  holy  spirit,  blessing  our  endeavours,  an- 
swering our  prayers,  and  gradually  changing  us  into  the  like- 
ness of  our  Maker. 


Prayer  is  the  neace  of  onr  spirit,  the  stillness  of  onr  thoughts, 
the  evenness  or  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest 
of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue 
of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter 
of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Religion  deters  not  from  the  lawful  delights  which  are  taken 
in  natural  things,  but  teaches  the  moderate  and  regular  use 
of  them,  which  is  far  the  sweeter ;  for  things  lawful  in  them- 
selves, are  in  their  excess  sinful,  and  so  prove  bitterness  in 
the  end.  And  if  in  some  oases  it  requires  the  forsaking  of 
lawful  enjoyment,  as  of  pleasure,  or  profit,  or  honour,  lor  God, 
and  for  his  glory,  it  is  generous  and  mora  truly  delightful  to 
deny  things  for  this  reason,  than  to  e^joy  them.  Ken  have 
done  much  this  wajr  for  the  love  of  their  oountiy,  and  by  a 
principle  of  moral  virtue :  but  to  lose  any  delight,  or  to  suffer 
any  hardship,  for  that  highest  end,  the  glory  of  God,  and  by 
the  strength  of  love  to  him,  is  far  more  excellent  and  truly 
pleasant.  The  delights  and  pleasures  of  sin,  religion  indeed 
banishes ;  but  it  is  to  change  them  for  Jov  that  is  unspeakably 
beyond  them.  It  calls  men  from  sordid  and  base  delights, 
to  those  that  are  pure  delights  indeed.  It  calls  to  men, — 
** Drink  ye  no  longer  of  the  cistern:  here  are  the  crystal 
streams  of  a  living  fountain.  There  is  a  delight  in  the  very 
despising  of  sinful  deliffhts,  as  that,  in  comparbon  mih  them, 
the  other  deserves  not  tne  name,  to  have  such  spiritual  joy  as 
shall  end  in  eternal  joy ;  it  is  a  wonder  we  nasten  not  to 
choose  this  joy :  but  it  is  indeed  because  we  believe  not.*' — 
Leighton. 


■iw^ 
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EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND, 

It  is  not  scholarship  alone,  but  scholarship  impreg- 
nated with  religion,  that  tells  on  the  great  mass  of 
society.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  mechanic 
institutes,  or  even  of  primaiy  and  elenaentary  schools, 
for  building  up  a  virtuous  and  veil  conditioned  pea- 
santry, so  kmg  as  they  stand  dissevered  from  the 
lessons  of  christian  piety.  There  is  a  charm  ascribed 
to  the  scholastic  system  of  Scotland  j  and  the  sen- 
guiae  imagination  is,  that  by  importing  its  machinery 
into  England  and  Ireland,  it  will  work  the  same 
marveUous  transformation  there,  on  the  character  of 
fheir  people,  that  was  experienced  amongst  ourselves. 
But  it  is  forgotten,  that  a  warm  and  earnest  Christi- 
anity, was  the  animating  spirit  of  all  our  peculiar  in- 
stitutions, for  generations  after  they  were  fnaned; 
and  that  wanting  this,  they  can  no  more  perform  the 
function  of  moralizing  the  people,  than  skeletons  can 
perform  the  functions,  or  put  forth  the  fiaculties  of 
living  men.  The  scholastic  is  incorporated  with  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  3  and  that,  not  for 
the  purposes*  of  intolerance  and  exclusion,  but  for  the 
puxpose  of  sanctifying  education,  and  plying  the  boy  * 
hood  of  our  land  with  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.  The 
scholarship  of  mere  letters,  might,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
have  diffused  intelligence  amongst  the  people  5  but  it 
is  mainly  to  the  presence  of  the  religious  ingredients, 
that  the  moral  greatness  of  our  peasantry  is  owing. 
— Chalmers. 
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Thk  Alhakbba  is  an  ancient  fortresa,  or  castellated 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they 
once  held  dominion  in  the  romantic  land  of  Spain, 
and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of 
the  fortress,  the  valls  of  which,  studded  with  towers, 
stretch  insularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty 
hkll  that  overlooks  the  city,  and  forms  a  spur  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountain. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the  fortress  was  capable 
of  containing  an  army  of  40,000  men  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  served  occasionally  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
sovereigns  against  their  rebelUous  subjects.  The  court 
by  which  you  are  first  admitted  into  this  splendid 
castle,  called  the  Common  Baths,  is  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  deep  basin  of  clear  water  in  the  middle,  into 
which  is  a  descent  by  marble  steps,  and  on  each  side 
a  row  of  orange  trees.  A  marble  pavement  runs 
down  the  court,  and  the  arches  surrounding  the  court 
are  supported  by  pillars,  in  a  style  different  from  all 
the  regular  orders  of  architecture ;  and  the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  incrusted  with  fret-work.  In  every  division 
are  written  Arabic  sentences,  denoting  "  there  is  no 
conqueror  hut  God ;"  and  "  obedience  and  honour  to 
oar  sovereign."  The  ceilings  are  gilt  or  painted,  and 
the  colours  still  retain  their  ftcshness ;  the  lower  part 
Vol.  I. 


of  the  walls  is  mosaic,  disposed  in  fantastic  knots  and 
festoons.  The  parches  resemble  grotto-work;  and 
one  of  them  forms  a  whispering  gallery. 

Opposite  to  the  door  by  which  you  enter  is  another, 
leading  into  the  Hall  of  the  Lions ;  an  oblong  court, 
one  hnndred  feet  long,  and  fifty  brood,  encompassed 
by  a  colonnade,  paved  with  white  marble.  The  walla 
are  covered,  to  tile  height  of  five  feet,*  with  blue  and 
yellow  tiles,  and  above  and  below  is  a  border  of  small 
escutcheons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  Arabic 
mottoes  signi^ng,  "  No  conqueror  but  God,"  "Hie 
columns  that  support  the  roof  and  gallery,  are  of 
white  marble,  very  slender,  fantastically  adorned,  and 
trr^iularly  disposed.  The  capitals,  also,  are  of  various 
designs.  Amidst  the  varieties  of  foUage,  grotesques, 
and  strange  ornaments,  there  does  not  occur  tile 
slightest  representation  of  animal  life.  In  Moorish 
times  Uie  buildings  were  covered  with  large  painted 
and  glazed  tiles,  some  of  which  still  remain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  conrt  are  twelve  lions,  bearing 
upon  their  backs  an  enormous  basin,  out  of  which 
rises  another  of  smaller  size.  A  volume  of  water  ia 
thrown  up,  falls  into  the  basin,  and,  passing  through 
these  lions,  is  discharged  out  of  their  mouths  into  a 
reservoir,  communicating  by  fh»""''1"  with  the  foun 
taiss  ia  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  whi' 
15 
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Mttsinos  On  Waterloo  bridge. 

Xesi  'twas  a  feufal  deed ;  the  nin'*  dark  flooil, 

Tliat  lose  in  leir-drops,  paured  his  setliar  bettui, 
-.'  Red  with  soblitial  q>tendoiir,  blood  Tor  blood. 

As  wcrpm);  He»TeD  had  blobbed  la  view  the  «tmm 

That  Btaiued  earth's  bosom ; — f  et  e'en  tboD,  proud  themo, 

Thon  Waterloo,  to  younger  namei  ihall  yield; 

Soon  shall  thy  fame  a  distant  meteor  seem, 
Known  but  as  Aginuouit  or  Crestj'*  Geld, 
While  futore  heraldi  deck  some  newer,  baser  shield. 

Vain,  ferefish  man !  that  Ihiok'st  Iby  iniect  toil 

Van  snatch  e'en  Waterloo  from  time  s  decay ! 

E'en  while  we  gaze,  death  strips  this  moital  coil. 

Our  lire  on  hour,  our  memory  uut  a  day ; 

And  then,  when  every  glory  nielta  away 

An.  icy  palace,  vain  jon  granite  pile 

To  tell  to  distaut  age  the  wild  affray 
That  siampt  its  name ;  ab,  distant  age  sbnll  smile 
To  think  man's  feeble  art  oblirioo  woold  beguile! 


Whence  soon  must  lapse  the  plaintive  mo&s-wom  tale. 
Then  stretched  be  Faith's  bold  wing,  and  ewell'd  Hope's 
joyful  mil ! 

And  heaven  be  mine,  and  heaven's  eternal  year ; 

And  glories  bright,  and  extasies  divine ; 

And  mine  the  Almighty  Father's  voice  to  hear — 

"  Servant,  well  done !  thy  Saviour's  Joys  be  thine ; 

I  would  not  'sculchoned  pall,  or  gorgeous  shrine; 

The  plausive  tablet,  or  the  chantry's  pride, 

The  sculptor's  emblem,  or  the  minstrel's  line ; — 
Be  mine  the  merits  of  TH8  Crucified  ; 
Of  Him  who  for  me  lived,  of  Him  who  for  me  died. 
8.  C.  W. 


The  OoverfioT  may  be  deceived  ■.  or  he  may  do  wrong  'with- 
out being  deceived :  be  bearetb  the  sword,  and  may  strike 
with  it  improperly.  But  if,  to  remedy  an  occasional  incon- 
venience of  uiis  sort,  yon  dissolve  government,  what  will  be 
the  eonseoaence  f  More  miichief  will  be  done  by  the  peo- 
ple, thus  let  loose,  in  a  month,  than  would  be  done  by  the 
governor  in  half  a  century. — Bishop  Horne. 

Iris  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of  resolution, 
nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of 
«peecb,  nor  lucre  of  nrofesnon,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inabtement  lor  biuiness,  that  are  the  true  ends  of 
knowledge. — Loan  Bacon. 

How  many  instances  there  are,  in  which  persons  manifestly 
go  through  more  pain  and  self-denial  to  gintify  a  vicious  pas- 
Fiion,  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  conque«t  of  it 
To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  when  virtue  is  become  habitual, 
when  the  temper  of  it  is  acquired,  what  was  before  conline- 
ment,  cen^ea  to  be  so,  by  becoming  choice  aud  delight — 
Bishop  Butleu. 


A  ToDTBFni,  understanding,  a  vigorous  body,  and  senses  in 
their  perrection,  are  worth  offering  to  that  gracious  God  who 
is  the  author  of  them  all ;  and  if  thef  an  dedicated  to  hia 
service,  they  will  be  blevKd  and  uocepted.  But  let  no  Inan 
flatter  himself  that  God  will  be  served  by  him  who  hath  loU 
his  capacity,  &i*d  can  serve  nothing  else:  that  be  will  accept 
of  faculties  worn  out  in  the  drudgery  of  sin  and  vanity,  or 
that  he  will  think  himself  honoured  when  the  dregs  of  life 
are  poared  out  upon  his  altar.  Happy  are  they,  who  under 
the  decay  of  nature  and  the  approaches  of  doith,  can  look 
back  upon  the  piety  of  their  youth,  and  remember  the  em- 
ployment of  those  yean  which  were  spentin  the  remembrance 
of  Uieir  Creator  1  To  such  the  infirmities  of  age  will  bring 
no  bitterness,  and  death  itself  will  have  no  terrors !  for  they 
who  have  remembered  God  in  their  best  days,  shall  be  re- 
membered by  him  in  their  worst ;  and  he  approved  and  ac- 
cepted by  him  in  that  great  day,  when  "  be  Mall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment."-— Jones  of  Nafl^id. 
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APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETV  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  MOORISH  FAIACE  OF  ALHAHBRA. 


TMiBiUt/aiLmu. 


The  Alhahbra  is  an  ancient  fortress,  or  castellated 
palace  of  die  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  where  they 
once  held  dominion  in  the  romantic  land  of  Spain, 
and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  palace  occupies  but  a  portion  of 
the  fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  studded  with  towers, 
stietch  irrt^nlarly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  lofty 
hill  that  overlooks  the  city,  and  forms  a  spur  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountain, 

la  the  time  of  the  Moors,  the  fortress  was  capable 
of  containing  an  army  of  40,000  men  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  served  occasionally  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
sovereigns  against  their  rebellioua  subjects.  The  court 
by  which  yon  are  first  admitted  into  this  splendid 
castle,  called  the  Common  Baths,  is  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  deep  basin  of  dear  water  in  the  middle,  into 
which  is  a  descent  by  marble  steps,  and  on  each  side 
a  row  of  orange  trees,  A  marble  pavement  runs 
down  the  court,  and  the  arches  surromiding  the  conrt 
are  supported  by  pillars,  in  a  style  different  from  all 
the  regular  orders  of  architecture  ;  and  the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  incrusted  with  fret-work.  In  every  dwision 
are  written  Arabic  sentences,  denoting  "  there  is  no 
conqueror  but  God  ;"  and  "  obedience  and  honour  to 
oar  soverdgo."  The  ceilings  are  gilt  or  painted,  and 
the  colours  still  retain  their  ficehness ;  the  lower  part 
Tot.  I. 


of  the  walls  is  mosaic,  disposed  in  fantastic  knots  and 
festoons.  Ihe  porches  resemble  grotto-work ;  koA 
one  of  them  forms  a  whispering  gallery. 

Opposite  to  the  door  by  which  yon  enter  is  another, 
leading  into  the  Hall  of  the  Lions ;  an  oblong  court, 
one  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  brood,  encompassed 
by  a  colonnade,  paved  with  white  marble.  The  walls 
are  covered,  to  the  height  of  five  feet,' with  bine  and 
yellow  tiles,  and  above  and  below  is  a  border  of  amall 
escutcheons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  Arabic 
mottoes  signi^ng,  "  No  conqueror  but  God."  The 
columns  that  support  the  roof  and  gallery,  at«  of 
white  marble,  very  slender,  fiuitastically  adorned,  and 
irregularly  disposed.  The  capitals,  also,  are  of  various 
designs.  Amidst  the  varieties  of  foliage,  grotesques, 
and  strange  ornaments,  there  does  not  occur  the 
slightest  representation  of  animal  life.  In  Moorish 
times  the  buildings  were  covered  with  large  painted 
and  glazed  tiles,  some  of  which  still  remain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  twelve  lions,  bearing 
upon  their  backs  an  enormous  basin,  out  of  which 
rises  another  of  smaller  size.  A  volume  of  water  ia 
thrown  up,  falls  into  the  basin,  and,  passing  through 
these  lions,  is  disdiarged  out  of  their  mouths  into  a 
reservoir,  communicating  by  channels  with  the  foun- 
tains in  the  apartments.  This  fbontain  ia  of  white 
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marble,  adorjied  with  festoons,  and  Arabic  sentences, 
signifying : — *'  Seest  thou  not  the  water  flows  copioiifily 
like  the  Nile  ?"  "  This  resembles  a  sea  washing  over  its 
shores,  threatening  shipwreck  to  the  mariner."  "  This 
water  runs  abundantly  to  give  drink  to  the  lions." 
"  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  working  in  the  day  of  battle." 
"The  Nile  ^ves  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofky 
inoimtains  proclaim  it."  "  This  garden  is  'fertile  in 
delight )  God  takes  care  that  no  noxious  animal  shall 
approach  it."  '^The  fair  princess  that  walks  in  this 
garden,  covered  with  pebris,  ornaments  its  beauty  so 
much,  that  thou  mayest  doubt  whether  it  be  a  foun- 
tain that  flows,  or  the  tears  of  her  admirers  !"  . 

Beyond  the  colonnade  is  a  circular  roohi,  with  a 
fountain,  used  by  the  men  as  a  place  for  drinking 
coflFee,  &c.  The  form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its 
cupola,  the  cheerful  distribution  of  light  from  above, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  beautiful  ornaments  are 
designed,  painted,  and  finished,  exceed  all  powers  of 
description.  In  this  delightful  scene,  it  is  said,  Aboub- 
doulah  assembled  the  Abencerages,  and  caused  their 
heads  to  be  struck  off  into  the  fountain. 

Opposite  to  this  hall,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerages, ia  the  Tower  of  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called 
from  two  very  beautiful  pieces  of  marble,  laid  as  flags 
in  the  pavement  5  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  seven  and 
a  half,  and  without  flaw  or  stain.  The  gate  exceeds 
all  the  i*est  in  profusion  of  ornaments,  and  in  beauty 
of  prospect,  which  it  affbltU  through  a  range  of  apart- 
ments, where  a  multitude  of  arches  terminate  in  a 
large  Window,  open  into  the  country.  In  ft  gleam  of 
sunshine,  the  variety  of  tints  and  lights  thrown  upotir 
this  range  is  uncommonly  rich.  The  outward  walls 
of  the  towers  are  raised  above  the  dome,  and  Support 
another  roof,  so  that  no  injury  can  be  occasioned  by 
wet  weather,  or  excessive  heat  and  cold. 

From  this  hall  you  pass  round  a  little  mytiSR  gat- 
den  into  an  additionid  building,  eonstruet^  by  the 
Emperor  Chftrleft  V,  which  leads  to  a  small  tower, 
called  the  Sultatia*s  Dressing  Room  :  in  this  it  a  large 
marble  flag,  penetrated  with  holes,  through  which  the 
smoke  of  perfumes  ascended  from  furnaces  beloW, 
*  There  are  many  other  magnificent  apartmehts,  as 
the  Ambassador's  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Council,  the  Hall 
of  Audienice,  hit,  the  whole  of  which  are  most  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  decorated,  imd  in  various  pUced 
are  written  Arabic  sentences,  from  the  Koran. 
.  On  the  lower  floor  were  the  bed-chambers  and  sum- 
mer rocmis ;  fountains  ^  the  royal  and  other  baths, 
witii  vaults  for  perfumes,  and  stoves  and  boilers  for 
producing  vapour  ;  a  whispering  gallery  >  a  labyrinth, 
the  king's  study,  and  the  burial  vaults  of  the  royal 
family. 

In  the  retrospective  view  of  this  sumptuous  palace, 
we  need  not  wOnder  that  the  Moors  thought  of  Gra- 
nada with  regret ;  and  that  they  should  still  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  it,  which  they  regard  as  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 

Washington  Irving,  who  visited  this  romantic  place 
a  few  years  ago,  says  "  there  is  no  part  of  the  edifice 
that  gives  us  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  original 
beauty  and  magnificence,  than  the  Hall  of  the  Lions, 
for  none  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  In  the  centre  stands  the  fountain  famous  in 
song  and  story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their 
diamond  drops  ;  and  the  twelve  lions,  which  support 
them,  cast  fbrth  their  crystal  stresims  as  in  the  days 
of  Boabdil.  The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and 
surrounded  by  light  Arabian  arcades  of  open  fillagree- 
woiic,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  white  marble. 
The  architecture,  like  that  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  palace,  is  characterised  by  elegance  rather 
than  grandeur  ^  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  graceful 


taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment.  When 
one  looks  upon  the  fair  tracery  of  thd  peristyleb^  ftnd 
^e  apparently  fragile  fretwork  of  the  walk,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  so  mtich  had  «ulrvlved  Ine  weUr 
and  tear  of  centuries,  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the 
violence  of  war,  and  the  quiet,  though  not  less  bane- 
ful, pilferings  of  the  tasteful  travcUer 

'*  Thiere  is  a  Moorish  tradition,  that  the  king  who 
built  this  mighty  pile  was  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences, 
and  furnished  himself  with  gold  and  silver  for  the 
purpose  by  means  of  alchymy.  Certainly  never  was 
there  an  edifice  accomplished  in  a  superior  style  of 
barbaric  magnificence ;  and  the  stranger  who,  even 
at  the  present  day,  wanders  among  its  silent  and  de- 
serted courts  and  ruined  haUs,  gazes  with  astonish- 
ment at  its  gilded  and  fretted  domes  and  luxurious 
decorations,  still  retaining  their  brilliancy  and  beauty, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time«" 


When  the  Sidonians  were  once  going  to  choose  a  king,  they 
determined  that  their  election  should  fall  upon  the  inan  who 
should  first  see  the  sun  on  the  following  morning.  All  the 
candidates,  towards  the  hour  of  sun-rise,  eagerly  looked  to- 
wards the  East,  hut  one,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
countrvmen,  fixed  his  eyes  pertinaciously  on  the  opposite 
side  01  the  hprizon,  where  he  saw  the  refiection  of  the  sun*s 
rays  before  the  orb  itself  was  seen  by  those  looking  towards 
the  east.  The  choice  instantly  fell  upon  him  who  nad  seen 
the  reflection  of  the  sun ;  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  on  the  heart  is  frequently  perceptible  in 
the  conduct,  even  before  a  nerson  has  mode  direct  profession 
of  the  principle  by  which  he  is  actuated.  **  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.*' 

The  superiority  of  set  was  never  more  rigidly  enforced  than 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  Chain  Islands ;  nor  were  the 
male  part  of  the  human  species  erer  more  despicable. — 
Bebchey's  Voyage,  Reverence  for  woman  is  the  test  of 
oirilitation. 


CHINESE  Precepts. 

Itetpectin§  the  Mind. — Let  not  corrupt  thoughts  arise.  Be 
not  over  anxious  and  grieved.  Envy  not  those  who  have,  uor 
despise  those  who  have  not.  Complain  not  of  heaven,  mid 
blame  not  men.  Think  not  of  old  evUs,  sp^ulate  not  on  dis- 
tant things. 

The  ffodp. — iiove  not  beauty  without  bounds.  Be  not 
greatly  intoxicated.  Stand  not  in  dangerous  places.  Do  not 
give  way  to  anger.  Do  not  associate  with  worthless  charac- 
ters.    Do  not  enrage  men  who  love  to  strike. 

Happiness.  Do  not  abuse  the  good  things  of  Providence. 
Do  not  love  extravagance.  Be  not  over-anxious  about  being 
completely  provided  for.  Think  not  of  tilings  which  are 
above  your  station.  Do  not  deteriorate  the  grain.  Do  d<A 
destroy  life. 

Things  in  general. — Do  not  neglect  the  relations  and  duties 
of  life.  Do  not  practice  corrupt  things.  Do  not  oppose  the 
commands  of  your  parents  or  teachei-s.  Do  not  speak  much. 
Provoke  not  a  guest  to  anger.  Between  two  parties  do  not 
speak  swords  here  and  flatteries  there.  Do  not  stir  up  trou- 
bles. iDo  not  cut  and  carve  the  poor.  Do  not  deceive  and 
oppress  the  orphan  and  widow.  Do  not  wrofigfuliy  accuse 
any  one.     Do  not  learn  unprofitable  thiligs. 

Wealth. — Be  not  ashamed  of  bad  food  and  coarse  clothing. 
Do  not  buy  useless  things.  Be  not  over  fond  of  feasts.  Do 
not  learn  to  imitate  the  rich  and  great 

Words. — Do  not  talk  of  men's  domestic  affairs.  Do  not 
tell  secrets.  Do  not  conceal  the  errors  of  worthless  men.  Do 
not  injure  a  person's  parents.  Do  not  put  a  stop  to  any  good 
affair.  Do  not  bring  up  other  men's  concerns,  (in  cooversa* 
tion).  Do  not  laugh  at  men's  appearance.  Do  not  blame  a 
man  for  the  faults  of  his  relatives.  Be  not  fond  of  ridiculing^ 
any  one.  Do  not  make  up  stories  to  injure  men.  Be  not 
proud  of  your  wealth.  Do  not  complain  of  your  poverty.  Do 
not  speak  with  a  fierce  aspect.  Do  not  despise  men's  porerty. 
Do  not  interrupt  men  in  conversation  Do  not  lie.  Do  not 
help  and  abet  others  to  do  iniquity.  Do  not  recite  comifK 
composition.  Do  not  speak  of  gambling  or  licentiousiiesp 
Do  not  say  anything  that  has  a  beginning  bat  no  end. 
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ELIJAH  AT  HOREB. 
In  the  very  same  moimt  in  which  Moses  first  saw 
God,  shall  Elijah  see  Him :  one  and  the  same  cave  (it 
is  very  probable)  was  the  receptacle  to  both. 

It  could  not  but  be  a  great  confirmation  to  Elijah 
to  renew  the  sight  of  those  sensible  monuments  of 
God*s  favour  and  protection  to  his  faithful  prede- 
cessor. 

Moses  came  to  see  God  in  the  bush  of  Horeb : 
God  came  to  find  Elijah  in  the  cave  of  Horeb :  What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?  The  place  was  directed  by 
a  providence,  not  by  a  command ;  he  is  hid  sure 
enough  from  Jezebel,  he  cannot  be  hid  from  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God.  Twice  hath  God  propounded  the 
same  question  to  Elijah,  once  in  the  heart,  once  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave ;  twice  doth  the  Prophet  answer  in 
the  same  words.  Had  the  first  answer  satisfied,  the 
question  had  not  been  re-demanded.  Now,  that  sul- 
len answer  which  Elijah  gave  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cave,  is  challenfled  into  the  light,  not  without  an  awful 
preface.  The  Lord  first  passeth  by  him  with  the  ter- 
rible demonstrations  of  His  power.  A  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  the  rocks 
in  pieces.  That  tearing  blast  was  from  God ;  God 
was  not  in  it.  So  was  He  in  it  as  in  his  other  extra- 
ordinary works ;  not  so  in  it,  as  by  it  to  impart  him- 
self to  Elijah :  it  was  the  usher,  not  the  carriage  of 
God.  After  the  wind  came  an  earthquake,  more 
fearful  than  it :  that  did  but  move  ^e  air,  this  the 
earth  ;  that  beat  upon  some  prominences  of  earth, 
this  shook  it  from  the  centre.  After  the  earthquake 
came  a  fire  more  fearful  than  either :  the  other  affected 
the  ear,  the  feeling  -,  but  this  lets  in  horror  into  the 
soul  by  the  eye.  Elijah  shall  see  God's  mighty  power 
in  the  earth,  air,  fire,  before  he  hear  him  in  the  soft 
voice  :  all  these  are  but  boisterous  harbingers  of  a 
meek  and  still  word.  |n  that  God  was :  behold  in 
that  gentle  and  mild  breath,  there  was  omnipotency. 
There  is  not  always  the  greatest  efficacy,  where  is  the 
greatest  noise. 

God  loves  to  make  way  for  himself  by  terror  j  but 
He  conveys  himself  to  us  in  sweetness.  It  is  ^happy 
for  us,  if  after  the  gusts  and  flashes  of  the  law,  we 
have  heard  the  soft  voice  of  evangelical  mercy. 

Bishop  Hall. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

It  is  the  Sabbath  bell,  wbich  calls  to  pray'r, 

Ev'q  to  the  House  of  God,  the  hallow'd  dome) 
Where  He  who  claims  it  bids  his  people  come 

To  bow  before  His  throne,  and  serve  bim  there 

WithpraT'is,  and  thanks,  and  praises.    Some  there  are 
Who  hold  it  meet  to  liaffer  now  at  home, 
And  some  o'er  fields  ana  the  wide  hills  to  roam^ 

And  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  air ! 

For  me,  not  heedless  of  the  lone  address, 

Nor  slack  to  greet  mj  Maker  on  the  height, 

By  wood,  or  living  stream ;  yet  not  the  less 
Seek  I  his  presence  in  each  social  lite 

Of  his  own  temple :  that  he  deigns  to  bless, 

There  still  he  dwells,  and  ti^e  is  his  delight.      D.  G. 


The  ear  and  the  ^e  are  the  mind's  leceivvis :  bnt  the  tongue 
is  onlv  busied  in  ezpendii^^  the  treasure  received.  If  there- 
fore the  rerenues  of  the  mind  be  uttered  as  Cast  or  faster  than 
they  are  received ;  it  cannot  be,  but  that  the  mind  must  needs 
be  bare,  and  can  never  lay  up  for  purchase.  But,  if  the  re- 
ceivers take  in  still  with  no  utterance,  the  mind  may  soon 
grow  a  burden  to  itself,  and  unprofitable  to  others.  I  will 
not  lay  up  too  much,  and  utter  nothing,  lest  I  be  covetous : 
nor  spena  much,  and  store-up  little,  lest  I  be  prodigal  and 
poor. — BmBQV  Hall. 

NoTHiMo  is  more  easy  than  to  represent  as  impertinences 
any  part  of  learning  that  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
happiness  or  convenience  of  mankind. — ^Addison. 
15—2 


In  Germany,  during  the  war,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  or- 
dered out  upon  a  foraging  expedition.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  and  marched  to  the  quarter  assigned  him. 
It  was  a  solitary  valley,  in  which  hardly  anything  but  woods 
was  to  be  perceived.  Finding  in  the  midst  of  it  a  small  cot- 
tage, he  approached,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  an  old  and  venerable  man,  with  a  beard  silvered 
by  age.  "  Father,"  said  the  officer,  "  show  me  a  field  where 
I  may  set  my  troop  to  foraging."  The  old  man  complied, 
and  conducting  them  out  of  the  valley,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  march,  came  to  a  fine  field  of  barley.  *'  Here  is  what 
we  are  in  search  of :"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "Father,  you 
are  a  true  and  faithful  guide." — **  Wait  yet  a  few  minutes," 
replied  the  old  man,  "  follow  me  patiently  a  little  further." 
The  march  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  they  arrived  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop  im- 
mediately alighted,  cut  down  the  grain,  tmssed  it,  and  re- 
mounted. The  officer  thereupon  said  to  his  conductor, 
"Father,  you  have  given  vourself  and  us  unnecessary 
trouble ;  the  first  field  was  far  better  than  this." — ^**  Very 
true,  sir,"  replied  the  good  old  man,  "but  it  was  not 
mine." — St.  PiEaaE. 


PARADOXICAL  ANIMALS. 

Two  very  curious  animals  exist,  which  though 
neither  properly  quadruped,  hird,  nor  reptile,  respect- 
ively combi|i^,  to  a  certain  degree,  some  portion  of  the 
nature  of  all. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  the  first  naturalist  who  introdnced 
these  singular  cireaturee  to  notice,  and  Sir  Everard 
Home  was  the  first  comparative  anatomist  who  de- 
scribed the  internal  structure.  The  zoologists  were 
much  puzzled  in  allotting  them  a  place  in  their  re- 
spective systems,  and  they  have  been  variously  classed 
and  named  by  the  English  and  French  naturalists. 

One  of  them,  with  reference  to  its  combination  of 
the  porcupine,  and  the  bird,  was  named  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  the  Porcupine  Omithorynchus,  but  the 
French  naturalists  did  not  agree  on  this  point  with 
Sir  Everard,  and  the  Baron  Cnvier  established  a 
distinct  genua,  which  he  named  Echidna,  with 
reference  to  its  spiny  covering,  and  in  which  he 
placed  it. 

"  This  animal/'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  ^^  so  flEur  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  specimens  hitherto  imported,  is  about 
a  foot  in  length ;  the  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  are  thickly  coated  with  strong  and  very  sharp  spines, 
of  a  considerable  length,  and  perfectly  resembling 
those  of  a  Porcupine,  except  that  they  are  thicker  in 
proportion  to  their  length ;  and  that  instead  of  being 
encircled  with  rings  of  black  and  white,  they  are 
mostly  of  a  yellowish  white,  with  blade  tips.  The 
head,  legs,  and  wbcde  under  part  of  the  body,  are  of 
a  deep  brown  or  sable,  and  are  thickly  coated  with 
strong  close-set  bristly  hair.  The  tail  is  extremely 
short,  slightly  flattened  at  the  tip,  and  coated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  base  wiUi  spines  equal  in  length  to 
those  of  the  back,  and  pointing  upwards.  The  snout 
is  long,  and  perfectly  resemUing  that  of  the  Great 
Ant>eater,  having  only  a  very  small  opening  at  the  tip, 
from  whence  is  protruded  a  long  tongue.  The  nostrils 
are  small,  and  seated  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout. 
The  eyes  are  very  small  and  black,  with  a  pale  blue 
iris.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick,  and  axe  each  fur- 
nished with  five-rounded  broad  toes  5  on  the  fore-feet 
are  five  very  long  and  blunt  daws. 

''  The  Ediidna  has  been  found  prindpally  in  Van 
Pieman's  Land,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
it  lives  on  insects,  which,  like  the  Ant-eater,  it  secures 
by  means  of  its  long  and  sticky  tongue.  It  burrows 
in  the  earth,  and  a{^)ears,  like  tiie  Hedgehog,  to  have 
the  faculty  of  assuming  a  Gpherical  shape,  and  thus 
opposing  its  spines  to  any  hostile  attack.  We  are, 
however,  as  yet,  but  little  informed  on  the  subject  of 
its  habits^  number  oi  young,  &c.'* 
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"Dx  name  of  tbe  second,  of  which  we  give  an  eo- 
graring,  has  also  been  matter  of  difference. 


"  Dr.  Shaw  was  oIbo  the  first  describer  of  this  ani- 
mal j  he  named  it  the  Dvek-billed  Flatypii* ;  but  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  having  shortly  after  sent  a  specimen  to 
Blumenbach,  that  eminent  physiologist  preierred  the 
name  Ornithoryncus  for  the  newly- discovered  crea- 
ture ;  the  merited  celebrity  of  the  German  writer 
prevailed,  and  the  genua  has  retained  the  name  of  hie 
choosing  almost  universally. 

^  "  Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,"  says  Dr.  Sbaw 
"  this  seems  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  conforma- 
tion, exhibiting  the  perfect  resemblance  lA  the  beak 
of  a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So 
accurate  h  the  similitude,  that,  at  first  view,  it  na- 
turally excites  the  idi'a  of  some  deceptive  preparation 
by  ertifibial  means,  the  very  manner  of  opening,  and 
other' particulars  of  the  beak  of  a  duck,  presenting 
themselves  to  the  view  ;  nor  is  it  without  the  most 
minute  and  rigid  examination  that  we  can  persuade 
ourselves  of  its  being  the  real  beak  or  snout  of  a  qua- 
druped. 

■  ".The  body  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  Otter  in  miniature.  It  is  covered  with 
a  very  thick,  soit,  and  beaver-like  fiir,  and  is  of  a 
dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  white  beneath  j  the  head 
is  flattish,  and  rather  small  than  large-j  the  mouth, 
or  snont,  as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resembles 
that  of  some  broad-billed  species  of  duck,  that  it 
might  l)c  mistaken  for  such  ;  round  the  base  is  a  flat, 
circular  membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  bdow 
than  above.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the  body,  gra- 
dually lesseoe  to  the  tip,  and  is  ^>out  three  inches  in 
length. 

"  The  length  of  the  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak 
to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches ;  of  the  beak,  an 
inch  and  an  half.  The  legs  are  yery  short,  terminating 
in  a  hroad  web,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws.  On  the  fore 
feet  are  five  claws,  straight,  strong,  and  sharp-pointed. 
■  On  the  hind-feet  are  six  claws,  longer  and  more  in- 
clining to  a  curve  than  diose  on  the  fore  feet.  The 
nostrils  are  small  and  round,  and  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  ^m  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The  ears 
are  placed  aboat  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes,  they  appear 
like  a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  npper  part  of  the  head,  on  each 
aide,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  situated  two  smallisb 
oval  white  spots ;  in  the  lower  part  of  each  are  imbed- 
ded the  eyes,  or  at  least  the  parts  allotted  to  the  ani- 
mal for  some  kind  of  vision ;  for  from  the  thickness 
of  the  fiir,  and  the  smallness  of  the  oi^ans,  they  seem 
to  have  been  but  obscurely  calculated  for  distinct 
vision,  and  are  probably  hke  those  of  moles,  and  some 
other  animala  of  that  tribe. 


"  In  the  pUce  of  teeth,  the  edges  of  the  beak  «k  fdr- 
nished  with  fibres,  simply  attached  to  the  gum  i  Oka 
tongue  is  short,  and  furnished  with  two  homy  paints. 

"  The  Ontithorynd  have  hitherto  been  found  only 
in  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  especially 
the  river  Nepean,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. Those  found  in  1815,  in  Campbell  River,  and 
the  river  Macquarie,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  are 
larger  than  those  before  known,  though  they  do  Dot 
appear  to  differ  specifically. 

"  These  animals  are  expert  svnmmers,  and  seldom 
quit  the  watery  on  shore  they  crawl  rather  than  walk, 
occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  the  limbs  and  compa- 
rative length  of  the  body.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
as  to  their  food ;  but  the  singular  resemblance  of  their 
beak  to  that  of  ducks,  induces  a  strong  probability 
that,  like  these  birds,  they  live  on  worms  and  aquatic 
insects." 


POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 
The  odour  of  the  Narcissus,  remarked  in  its  name,  is 
to  some  persons  very  agreeable,  whilst  to  others  it  is 
rather  offensive ;  and  possibly,  in  improper  confine- 
ment, is  prejudicial  to  aU. 


Pil^mmlkM  Kanuni 

It  in  not  sufficiently  observed  by  all  the  admireni  of 
flowers,  that  the  agreeable  perfume  of  plants,  in  full 
bloom,  when  di&iiscd  thnnigfa  close  apartments,  be- 
comes decidedly  deleterious,  by  producing  headache, 
giddiness,  and  other  affections  of  the  brain.  But  it  is 
in  confinement  alone  that  such  effects  become  evident. 
In  the  garden,  when  mingled  with  a  wholesome  and 
exhilarating  atmosphere,  amidst  objects  that  awaken 
the  most  delightful  sensations  of  our  nature,  these 
sweets  are  a  part  of  our  gratifications,  and  health  is 
promoted  as  a  conseqneoce  of  enjoyment  so  pure. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  excitement  of  spring?  of 
nature,  in  that  deUghtful  season,  rising  from  lethargy 
into  beauty  and  vivacity  J  and  spreading  the  sweets  of 
the  thorn  and  the  violet,  auxiliarly  to  our  gratifications ' 
Amidst  the  beauties  of  the  flower  garden,  theiie  [dea- 
aurcB  are  condensed  and  refined ;  and  the  fragrance 
there,  hovering  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  cannot  be 
imagined  less  wholesome  than  pleasant. 

Whatever  increases  our  gratifications,  so  peculiarly 
unmixed  with  the  bad  [tassians  of  human  nature, 
must  surely  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ; 
and  to  the  excitement  of  grateful  feelings  towards  that 
Beneficent  Creator,  who  has  so  bomilafully  supplied 
these  Inxuries,  which  none  are  denied. 

The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  borders,  at  any  time  from  September  to  Febru- 
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BT7,  ia  s  l^t  soil,  ddier  Beparateljr  or  in  groups ; 
where  they  will  flower  iu  great  beauty.  Whtn  the 
leaves  are  decayed,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and 
replanted  in  S^tember,  in  preference  to  letting  them 
Tcmidn  to  flower  again  in  the  same  sitoation. 

In  water  glasses,  made  for  the  pnrpose,  the  Poly- 
anthus Narcissns  will  flower  in  equal  perfection  with 
the  hyacinth.  The  principal  points  requiring  atten- 
tion in  this  mode  of  cultivation,  are  these.  Prefer  soft 
water.  Let  it  touch  the  bottom  only  of  the  bulb ;  and 
"by  daily  additions,  keep  it  to  this  height.  Change  it 
entirely  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener.  At  each  chEUige 
add  nitre,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
>  When  the  flowers  fade,  the  bnlbs  will  be  strength- 
ened by  being  planted  in  the  borders,  carefrilly  ex. 
tending  the  roots  in  the  soil.  Obtain  fresh  bulbs  fin- 
glasses  in  the  next  season. — Haund'b  Botanic  Garden. 


SvTKGT  day,  BO  cool,  BO  calm,  ho  biighl, 

Bridg]  of  eailh  and  Aj, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 

For  thou,  alas !  muBt  die ! 
Sweet  nut,  in  air  whose  odours  wETe, 

Aod  colour  charms  the  eye. 
Thy  root  is  erei  in  its  grare. 

And  lAou,  alas !  must  die ! 
Sweet  'prittg,  of  days  and  roses  made. 

Whose  channs  for  beauty  Tie, 
Thy  daja  depi^n,  Ih;  rosea  &de— 

Thou,  too,  alas !  must  die ! 
Be  wise,  then,  Christisn,  while  joa  maj 

For  swiftly  time  ia  flying ; 
The  IhaughtlesB  man  may  laugh  to-day, 

TVtnorrDK'  may  be  dying ! 


Nor  worlds  on  worlds,  in  phalanx  deep. 

Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here ; 
The  daisy,  fresh  fnnn  Nature's  sleep, 

Tells  of  hiB  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 
For  who  but  He  who  arch'd  the  skies. 

And  pours  the  daT-Bpiing's  living  flood, 
WottdroLU  alike  in  all  he  tries, 

Could  raise  the  daisy's  purple  bud 
Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiiy  stem, 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin, 
And  cut  the  rold-embossed  gem 

That,  set  in  silrer,  gleams  within! 
And  fiiuK  it,  unrestrained  and  free. 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  desert  sod. 
That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  sec 

In  every  step  the  stamp  of  God. 

A  MOUNTAIN  SHOWER. 
How  looks  it  over  head  f  Pitchy  dark,  and  there  are 
no  eagles  now;  and  see  bow  the  cloud  "bellies" 
down  to  that  peak  opposite,  and  the  peak  not  half 
the  distance  that  we  first  thought.  The  clear  air 
'  must  have  deceived  ns.  But  surely  there  con  be  no 
danger,  there  is  no  "sound"  of  it  at  any  rate.  Was 
not  that.a  wing  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  raven  out  from  the 
opposite  ledge.  Whatever  else,  there  will  be  drowning 
on  the  hill,  if  that  cloud  shall  &llj  and  the  raven 
is  leaving  his  A;tid  nest  betiineB,  to  gather  in  .the 
spoil  for  his  voradons  young.  He  is  a  night  prowler, 
and  the  gloom  brings  him  out ;  he  finds  the  creatures 
asleep,  and  treacherously  punches  out  their  eyes,  and 
then  leaves  them  till  he  can  find  the  carcases  by 
the  scent.  But  the  raven  has  his  ose  :  he  is  ' 
scAvenger  of  the  wild,  and  does  duty  for  which 
other  creature  that  goes  there  is  adapted. 

At  present  be  seems  in  doubt  j  but  still  he  adds 
his  own  blackness  to  the  gloom,  and  mutters  his 


croak,  as  he  flies  between  ns  and  the  crags,  sole  tonaut 
of  the  mnrky  air.  He  seems  doubtful  of  gettil^ 
above,  yet  unwilling  to  keep  his  nest. 

How  the  cloud  labours,  rising  and  falling  like  the 
tungs  of  one  panting  for  breath  ;  and  dusky  as  is  the 
whole,  the  under  part,  which  maintains  its  course, 
emulates  the  wing  of  the  raven.  One  descent  more — ■ 
another. — Gleam  !  crash  !  The  peak  rattles  in  frag- 
ments into  the  ravine  ;  the  raven  drops  dead  on  our 
platform;  "the  windows  of  heaven  are  opened,"  their 
tattered  curtains  are  on  fire,  and  nature  ia  in  confu- 
sion and  chaos  !  Who  that  were  here  could  question 
the  terrible  majesty  of  Him,  "who  rideth  in  the 
whirlwind  and  directeth  the  storm?"  Who  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  are  in  His  quiver  bolts 
which,  ere  the  keenest  eye  had  measured  «ne  hair- 
breadth, could  rend  the  globe  which  we  inhabit — all 
the  globes  in  the  universe — quench  all  their  suns, 
and  sow  them  invisible  throughout  space ;  or  that 
He  could  call  them  as  quickly  back,  in  all  their  beauty 
and  their  grandeur ) 


THE  PESTILENCE  OF  ATHENS. 
The  account  of  the  Pestilence,  which  raged  at  Athens 
430  years  before  Christ,  though  most  essentially  diffe- 
rent &om  the  disease  which  has  lately  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  recently  appeared  in 
this  country,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  ns  in  the 
present  day.  The  generality  of  the  symptoms  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  modem  pestilence  j  but  there 
are  a  few  which  appear  to  ^ree  with  them. 

The  account  is  given  by  "nincydides,  an  Atlienian 
historian,  who  was  bora  ed)outthc  year470,  b.c.  He 
himself  was  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  had  wit- 
nessed sM'eral  othera  labouring  under  it.  He  traces 
its  progress  fiwn  Ethiopia  to  Egypt, — thence  to 
Africa,  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  king's  do- 
minions. It  then  suddenly  came  to  Athene  ;  and  at- 
tacked first  those  that  dwelt  near  the  sea ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  an  idle  supposition,  that  the  people  with 
whom  the  Athenians  were  at  war,  had  poisoned  the 
wells  there.  But  it  afterwards  came  to  the  high  city, 
where  it  raged  with  dreadAil  violence,  owing  to  the 
great  nnnibers  that  were  crowded  together  within  the 
walls.  No  art  availed  ;  and  the  physicians,  instead 
of  being  able  to  cure  others,  were  themselves  taken 
oB'  in  the  greatest  numbers,  as  they  had  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  sick.     AU  supplication  to  ^ 
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gods,  and  appeals  to  the  oracles,  failed,  and  were  at 
last  relinquiBhed.  One  thing  is  very  remarkable, — 
fliat  the  year  of  the  pcBtilence  waa  nnusually  free  from 
all  other  diseases ;  but  if  any  one  was  labouring 
under  sickness  before,  it  generally  ended  In  this 
disease.  The  first  symptoms  were  violent  heat  in  the 
head,  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The 
tiiroat  and  tongiie  became  bloody,  and  the  breath  foul 
and  noisome,  with  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  a 
heavy  cough  settling  on  the  chest.  Then  it  atUcked 
the  stomach,  and  utterly  diswdered  It ;  and  painful 
bilimis  vomitings  succeeded.  Hiccup,  with  convulsion, 
and  a  strong  spasmodic  afiection  of  the  nerves,  followed, 
and  continued  in  some  cases  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  body  was  not  outwardly  to  tlie  touch  very  hot, 
hut  waa  flushed  and  livid— covered  with  nimples  and 
blotches.  But  there  was  so  much  interna]  heat,  that 
it  made  the  sufierers  unable  to  endure  any  clothing. 
They  were  glad  to  expose  themselves  to  cold  airandcold 
bathing;  and  their  thirst  was  unquenchable.  Rest- 
lessness and  want  of  sleep  continually  harassed  them 
—yet  they  did  nut  fcU  away ;  but  the  body  appeared 


between  things  sacred  and  profane.  The  temples 
were  filled  with  corpses,  and  the  rites  of  decent 
burial  disregarded.  The  dreadful  stats  to  which 
the  AtimiiBna  ynm  reduced  seemed  to  break  down  all 
sense  of  r^t  and  wnng.  They  were  led  by  observ- 
ing the  iBdiscrimiDate  sufferinga  of  the  good  and  the 
bad,  to  ftbaadoB  themselves  to  their  licentious  and 
unbridled  paauims  i  for,  in  addition  to  the  disregard 
which  dwr  dutiea  seemed  to  manifest  to  the  good, 
thay  did  nut  fear  that  they  should  live  to  be  brought 
for  their  actions  befotie  any  human  tribunal,'-— and 
thus  (key  thought  oaly  of  immediate  gratification. 

The  whole  foms  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  desperate 
depravity  to  which  men  may  be  reduced,  when  suffer- 
ing nndet"  a  calamity  that  frees  them  from  all  human 
restraint,  while  at  the  siuoe  time  they  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  religious  principles.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  fearful  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted in  places  visited  by  pestilence,  even  where  a 
better  faith  has  been  established.  Yet,  on  those  occa- 
sions, the  gloom  of  the  picture  has  been  relieved  by 
some  of  the  finest  instances  of  Christian  charity  and 
Belf-devotioii,  that  history  can  produce.  We  may, 
perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  in  a  future  article  of 
recording  some  of  these  deeds  of  heroic  benevolence. 


Tkdth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  ia  Ae  woAi,  once  ficliaB 
«M  only  please  by  its  lesembloaoe  to  it. — SurrKsauRv. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  NIGHTLY  PRAYBR 
For  himself  and  his  friends,  was  for  God's  merciful 
dcUverance  and  preservation 

"From  the  violence  and  rule  (^passion,  from  a  ser- 
vile will,  and  a  commanding  lust ;  from  pride  and  ra- 
nity  ;  from  false  opinion  and  ignorant  confidence ; 

"  From  improvidence  and  prodigality  j  from  envy 
and  the  apirit  of  slander ;  from  Bensuality ;  irom  pre- 
sumption  and  from  despair ; 

"  From  a  state  of  temptation  and  hardened  spirit ; 
from  delaying  of  repentance  and  persevering  in  tin  ; 
from  anthankfnlaesa  and  irreligiou,  and  from  Bcdur- 
ing  others  ^ 

"  From  all  infatuation  of  sou],  folly  and  madness  ; 
from  wilfulness,  self-love,  and  vain  ambition  ;  from 
a  vicious  Ufe  and  an  unprovided  death." 


THE  BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 
KG  observed  in  the  SaiurJey  Magaxaum 


enquiry 
into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Registers  of  Mur- 
tslity,  I  conclude  that  any  further  information  on  the 
origin  of  a  practice  so  exceedingly  valuable  and  ne- 
cessary, will  not  be  without  its  use,  nor  wholly  devoid 
of  interest,  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

The  cstablisluncnt  of  Bills  of  Mortality  la  Great 
Britain,  owes  its  origin  to  the  frequent  and  alarming 
devastations  caused  by  the  plague,  and  to  tile  serious 
loss  of  life  whirh  attended  its  appearance  in  this 
country.  However  great  the  cause  for  this  alann 
might  really  have  been,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
horror  of  taking  so  disgusting  a  disease,  the  awful 
rapidity  of  the  approach  of  death  after  receiving  the 
infection,  and  the  great  doubt  and  shade  which  was 
thrown  around  all  its  transactions,  especially  widi  re- 
gard to  the  real  state  of  the  patients,  and  to  the  actual 
number  of  sufferers  by  the  disorder,  conspired  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  to  raise 
and  multiply  unfiiunded  and  injudicious  reports  as  to 
its  fataUty.  To  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of 
these  annoyances,  the  government  devised  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  weekly  bills  of  the  deaths  in  the 
metropolis,  or  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  in 
which  a  tendency  to  this  awful  diseaae  was  appre- 
hended, as  would  enable  the  inhabitants  to  judge  of 
the  real  progress  made  by  the  calamity,  and  of  the 
actual  grounds  which  they  had  for  apprehension  of 
danger  or  for  fear. 

This  was,  it  is  beheVed,  and  is  currently  reported 
by  most  historians  to  be  the  primary  cause,  of  the 
establishment  of  bills  of  mortality  in  this  kingdom. 
These  weekly  bills  so  became  swoId  into  yearly,  and 
from  the  period  of  this  their  first  and  eorly  origin, 
they  have  been  continued,  and  are  now  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  soorces  to  which  the  statistidBQ 
can  apply  for  infmrmatiun  of  the  important  points,  of 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  pt^ulation,  either  io 
the  kingdom  at  large,  in  peculiar  cities,  or  in  provin- 
cial towns ;  of  the  waste  of  human  life  at  its  tUSereot 
stages,  and  of  the  comparative  d^rees  of  salnbrity 
and  sickliness  in  the  diff^ient  towns  and  paiisbcs  nf 
Great  Britain. 

The  first  period  at  whidi  we  find  the  govenmient 
issuing  orders  for  keeping  Parish  Registers,  is  in  the 
year  1538,  in  the  reign  of  our  ei^th  Henry,  ahoat 
the  time  when  Thomas  Cromwell  was  t^jpointed  the 
king's  vicegerent  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioD.  In 
this  capacity,  Cromwell  issued  several  injunctions  to 
the  clei^,  one  of  which  ordains  that  "every  officiating 
minister  shall,  for  every  churdi,  keep  a  book  whei^in 
he  shall  re^ster  every  marriage,  duistening,  and 
burial."  This  injunction  thai  goes  on  to  duiMt  the 
time  and  maaacr  in  which  aach  entriea  afaall  be  made 
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omission  in  which^  is  made^  by  the  same  law^  penal. 
Sundry  proclamations  and  orders  were  subsequently 
issued  in  order  to  enforce  the  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  this  injunction,  but  from  the  fewness 
of  registers  which  now  stand  on  record  as  having  been 
compiled  at  this  period,  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
either  of  the  stHctUess  with  ^hich  the  laws  themselves 
were  enforced,  or  of  the  regularity  and  closeness  of 
the  attention  which  was  paid  by  the  authorities  to  this 
injunction.  Indeed,  so  gross  was  the  neglect  of  the 
parish  officers  in  observing  this  law,  and  so  small  was 
the  advantage  derived  from  its  formation,  that  Eliza- 
beth, in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  shameful  over- 
sights, and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  great  and 
crying  an  evil,  was^  obliged  to  render  imperative  a  law, 
which  forbad  any  other  substance  than  parchment 
being  used  in  the  preservation  of  the  Parish  Registers : 
this  order  was  the  more  necesseury,  as  the  principal 
grotmd  upon  which  the  negligence  of  the  culpable 
officers  was  over-looked,  was  that  the  registers  being 
formerly  kept  on  loose  and  detached  sheets  of  paper, 
were  not  only  mislaid  and  lost,  but  also  decayed  and 
destroyed  by  age,  damp,  and  perhaps  by  means  less 
fair  than  these.  Tliis  injunction  being  supposed  more 
formal,  was  more  readily  and  even  better  obeyed  than 
the  former  ones,  indeed  few  of  the  few  ancient  regis- 
ters wliich  are  now  extant,  date  their  commencement 
before  this  queen*s  reign. 

However  well  this  last  order  might  have  been  obeyed 
in4K)mparison  to  the  preceding  ones,  still,  to  nse  a 
trite  and  somewhat  vulgar  expression — "bad  is  the 
best" — for  very  few  records  are  now  standing  to 
prove  that  fftuch  attention  was  even  then  bestowed  on 
these  truly-interesting  and  valuable  documents.  That 
registers  of  some  kind  of  the  number  of  yearly  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  were  kept,  we  have,  however, 
undoubted  and  incontestible  proof  still ;  although  of 
the  gross  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
metropolis  of  London,  we  possess  a  pretty  accurate 
account ;  yet  until  a  much  later  period  no  important 
step  was  taken  to  distinguish,  in  this  account,  any- 
thing more  than  the  sex  of  the  deceased,  and  the  dis- 
ease of  which  they  died. 

It  was  not,  I  believe,  until  as  far  down  as  the  year 
1 728,  that  we  have  the  slightest  mention  or  the  re- 
motest allusion  made  to  the  ages  of  those,  whose 
yearly  burials  we  find  accurately  noted.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  however,  the  Bills  returned  the 
numbers  dying  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five, 
five  and  ten,  ten  and  twenty,  &c.  &c.  This  method 
of  keeping  the  Bills  being  a  great  and  striking  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan,  and  being  continued  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  afforded  means^  although  but 
scanty,  for  ascertaining  tlie  waste  of  human  life  in 
its  different  stages.  This  task  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken,  by  Mr.  George  Smart,  a  city  accountant, 
who  soon  after  produced  a  table  of  the  probabilities 
of  human  life  in  London  from  these  materials.  Little 
is  known  concerning  this  table,  as  belonging  t6  Mr. 
Smart ;  it  may  however  be  recognised,  when  I  men- 
tion tiiat  it  is  the  same  table  as  that  commonly  called 
Simpson's  Table  of  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  London. 

The  London  Bills  of  Mortality  are  founded  upon 
the  reports  of  sworn  searchers,  whose  diity  it  is  to 
view  every  corpse  after  death,  and  to  deliver  their 
reports  to  the  parish  clerks.  These  persons  are  com- 
pelled, under  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty,  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar account  of  all  the  burials  which  take  place  in  the 
districts  to  which  they  belong ;  and,  once  in  each  year, 
a  regular  account  is  made  up  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  from  this  future  ages 
sock  the  means  of  regulating  the  probabilities  of  human 
life,  and  of  calculating  and  forming  rules  to  solve  all 


t  questions  in  which  life  and  death  are  &e  principal 
objects  of  consideratiom. 

The  Bills  of  Mortality  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britaui  are  exceedingly  defective,  from  several 
remote  causes  j  principally,  however,  from  the  pecu- 
liarities attending  the  different  religious  sects,  which 
form  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  Many  Dissenters,  the  Jews, 
'  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  others,  have  each  different 
places  and  modes  for  the  burial  of  their  dead — ^these, 
therefore,  can  form  no  portion  of  the  annual  accounts 
published  by  the  parish  clerks.  Some  few  per- 
sons, from  choice  or  convenience^  burv  their  dead 
without  the  burial  rites. 

Children,  too,  who  die  before  the  rites  of  baptism  have 
been  performed,  are  denied  those  of  burial,  and,  in  all 
probability,  are  not  registered  in  many  of  the  Bills. 
These  must  form  a  very  important  division  in  the 
total  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  j  for  in  Dr. 
Price's  Northampton  Table,  out  of  11,650  children 
bom,  during  the  first  year  of  their  lives  3000  died. 
Now,  out  of  these,  a  vast  number  were>  no  doubt, 
unbaptized ;  for  in  manv  famihes,  where  the  children 
appear  to  be  robust  atld  healthy,  the  parents  prefer 
deferring  the  baptismal  ceremony  until  they  are 
about  a  twelveinonth  old.  Joined  to  this,  negligence 
may  be  silpposed  to  bause  many  omissions ;  but  even 
putting  this  by  no  means  impirobable  and  unimportant 
supposition  aside,  the  number  of  persons  going  abroad, 
killed  upon  foreign  service,  djdng  at  sea,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  Casualties,  must  make  a  considerable 
'difference  in  the  correctness  of  these  registers.  All 
these  v^ous  and  co-operating  causes  being  put  to-^ 
gether  and  considered,  we  may  safely  pronounne  tliat 
tnere  is  as  yet  no  register  of  mortaUty  in  whinh  strict 
dependence  can  be  placed,  or  which  can  justly  repre- 
sent the  chances  of  life  amongst  mankind  at  large. 

P.H. 

A  SUNDAY  HYMN,  by  George  WiTHEtt,  1588. 

Great  Ld^d  of  time !  great  King  of  Heav*D, 
Since  weekly  thou  renew'st  my  days, 
To  thee  shall  daily  thanks  be  giv'o, 
And  weekly  sacrince  of  praise. 

This  day  the  light,  Time's  eldest  bom, 
Her  glorious  beams  did  first  display, 
And  then  the  evening  and  the  morn 
Did  first  obtain  the  name  of  Day. 

Discretion  grant  me,  so  to  know 
What  Sabbath-rites  Thou  dost  require. 
And  griace,  roy  duty  so  to  do, 
That  I  may  keep  thy  law  entire. 


THE  SLEEPER. 


My  master  travelled  far  away, 

And  left  me  much  to  do ; 
Alasl  I  trifled  all  the  day, 

Although  my  days  were  feW. 

Wand'ring  and  playing  like  a  child. 

And  moved  by  every  wind, 
The  fleeting  moments  I  beguiled, 

Forgetdng  that  I  sinned. 

I  went  to  sleep,  like  all  the  rest. 
Whilst  Time  seemed  still  and  dumb. 

But  soon  he  struck  upon  my  breast. 
And  cried  *'  Thy  Master's  come  !*' 

'Twas  gross  i.ut  down  by  sudden  mower, 
Or  tree  by  lightning's  stroke  : — 

"  Oh !  time,  time,  time,  is  this  the  hour?" 
And,  trembling,  I  awoke.  )f. 


To  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly. — ^Paley. 

These  are  the  signs  of  a  wise  man :  to  reprove  nobody,  to 
praise  nobody,  to  blame  nobody ;  nor  ever  to  speak  of  himself 
as  an  uncommon  man.— £pict£Tus« 
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"jACK  MADK  BYCArEiiPiLLAM. — ^A ino«t citi«ordin»iy  ipeciM 
if  muiuracture  ha*  been  conlnTed  bj  an  officer  of  epnnaen 
eaiding  at  Munich.  '  It  connsti  of  lace  and  veilt,  vita  open 
lattema  in  them,  made  eDtirelj  bj  ckleipilUn.  The  follow- 
UR  ii  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted.  Baring  mftde  k 
Htsle  of  the  leaTes  of  ibe  plant  on  which  the  epeciei  of  cater- 
)illar  he  employs  feeds,  he  spreads  it  thinly  oyer  a  ctcne,  or 
itber  flat  suUlaDce,  of  the  Tequiied  size.  He  then,  with  a 
■amel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  oliveHiil,  drawa  the  pattern  be 
wishes  the  insects  to  ^re  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed 
D  an  inclined  position,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tha 
»terpillara  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is 
ihoien,  which  spins  a  strong  web ;  and  the  animals  commence 
It  the  bottom,  ealin)(  and  spinning  their  way  up  to  the  top, 
Mrefully  avoiding  every  part  touched  by  the  oil,  bat  devour- 
ing every  other  part  of  the  paste.  The  cslreme  lightness  of 
ihese  veils,  combined  nith  some  strength,  is  Inily  surprising. 
One  of  them,  measuring  28i  by  17  inches,  weighed  onFy 
kgrainandahalf,  a  degree  of  lightness  which  nill  appear  mora 
ittongly  by  contrast  with  other  fabrics.  One  Miuare  yard  of 
the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are  made,  weighs  4^  grains, 
whilst  one  square  vard  of  silk  gauze  weighs  137  grains,  and 
one  souaie  yaid  ot  the  finest  net  weighs  SOS)-  grains. 


GRATITUDE  AND  INGRATITUDE 
Qratitude  is  a  virtue  dispoaing  the  mind  to  an  inWard  sense 
and  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  a. benefit  received,  toge- 
ther with  a  readiness  to  return  the  same,  or  the  like,  as  occa- 
sions of  the  doer  of  it  shall  require,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
receiver  extend  to.  Ingratitudr  is  an  insensibility  of  kind- 
ness received,  without  any  endeavour  either  to  acknowledge 
or  repay  them.  Ingratitude  sits,  on  its  throne  with  Pride  ai 
Its  right  hand,  and  Cruelty  at  its  left,— worthy  supportets  of 
such  a  state.  You  may  rest  upon  this  as  an  unfailing  truth-  -■ 
That  there  neither  is,  not  ever  was,  any  person  remarluibly 
ungrateful,  who  was  not  also  iuxufierably  proud ;  nor  any 
one  proud,  who  was  not  equally  ungrateful. 

Ingratitude  overlooks  all  kindnesses ;  and  this  is  because 
pride  makes  it  carry  its  bead  so  high.  Ingratitude  is  too 
bass  to  return  a  kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  it ;  much 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  barren  iudeed,  but  vet  lofty ;  Oiey 
produce  nothing,  they  feed  nobody,  they  clollie  nobody,  jet 
are  high  and  stalely,  and  look  down  upon  all  the  world 
about  them.  It  was  ingratitude  which  put  the  poniaid  into 
Bruttis's  hand,  but  it  was  want  of  compasrion  which  thiust 
it  into  CEesar*E  heart. 

Friendship  consists  properly  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  geiw- 
rouB  strife  in  alternate  acts  of  kindness.  But  he  who  Hoes 
a  kindness  to  an  ungrateful  person,  sets  his  seal  to  a  flint, 
and  BOWS  his  seed  upon  the  sand  ; — upon  the  former  he' 
m^es  no  impresaon,  and  from  the  latter  be  finds  noptoduo- 
don. — Dr.  South. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  Xtt  THE 


Those  majestic  elevatioiui  which  are  found  upon  the 
surface  of  tiie  earth  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  world 
are  termed  Mountains  -,  and  the  inequalities  of  lesser 
height  are  distinguished  hy  the  namt  of  Hills. 
When  several  mountains  occur  together,  covering  a 
plain,  they  are  called  Groups,  and  a  series  several 
miles  in  length  is  termed  a  ChaiM,  or  Ridf^,  of  Jkfoim- 
tains.  Mountain  Groups  are  generally  hij^est  in  the 
middle.  Each  group  constitutes  a  connected  whole, 
both  in  rsMurd  to  iti  htm  and  ita  acclivity;  but  it  is 
not  an  entm  mass,  being  intersected  in  many  places, 
thou^  never  quite  down  to  its  foot  or  base.  Moun- 
tainom  Ltmd,  i  composed  of  single  mountains  col- 
lected into  chains,  but  which,  not  being  joined  to- 
gether by  a  central  or  high  mountain  dudn,  do  not 
form  'groups.  Hillf  Lom  consists  of  rounded  and 
undulated  elevations  |  it  is  much  lower  than  moun- 
tain land,  and  by  means  of  the  plains,  which  some- 
times constitute  a  part  of  high  land,  forms  a  transition 
into  low  land. 

The  form  of  mountains  is  generally  conical,  that  is, 
gradually  tapering  from  the  base  upwards,  and 
uiiually  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  pointed  peak. 
Some  of  the  coun&ies  covered  with  high  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates  at  different 
elevations,  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  We  may 
ascend  gradually  from  flourishing  and  delightful  vallies, 
decorated  with  com,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  to  pastures 
covered  with  odoriferous  alptae  plants,  and,  near  the 
declivities,  with  evergreens,  and  perceive  the  vegeta- 
tion diminishing  and  dwindling  as  we  advance,  till, 
at  last,  all  organic  life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents 
all  further  progress. 

The  first  view  of  such  amaring  heights,  (some  of 
which  are  not  less  than  five  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  others  four  miles,  and  many  two  and  three 
miles)  leads  to  a  belief  that  they  must  greatly  detract 
from  the  regularity  of  the  earth's  sphencal  form :  but 
on  comparing  them  with  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  they 
sink  into  insignificancy,  bearing  in  reality  no  greater 
prc^xnrtion  to  it  than  a  grain  of  sand  would  bear  to  an 
artificial  globe  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  at  than  the 
little  risings  on  the  rind  of  an  orange  bear  to  its  fhiit 

Mountahis  are  supposed  by  naturalists  to  have  difie- 
rent  origins,  and  to  date  their  commencements  from 
various  periods.  L  Those  which  form  a  chain,  and  are 
covered  with  snow,  are  accounted  primitive,  or  antedi- 
luvian, thatis,  to  have  existed  before  the  Flood.  They 
greatly  exceed  all  other  mountains  in  height  $  in  general, 
their  elevation  is  very  sudden,  and  their  ascent  steep  and 
difficult.  Their  shape  is  mostly  pyramidalj  ^ey  are 
crowned  with  sharp  prominent  rocks,  from  which  the 
soil  has  been  washed  away  by  rain,  presenting  an  awful 
and  horrible  aspect.  Their  sides  are  less  steep,  and  they 
abound  in  thundering  cascades,  frightful  precipices,  and 
dieep  diasms  or  valleys.  The  depressions  and  exca- 
vations corre^ond  with  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
motion  of  which  is  quickened  in  its  fall,  and  sometimes 
produces  a  sinldng  or  inclination  of  the  mountain.  The 
wrecks  to  be  fbua^  at  the  foot  of  most  peaks,  shew  how 
much  they  have  sufii^ned  from  the  hand  of  time. 
There  the  eye  meets  with  enormous  rocks,  heaped 
upon  each  other  in  an  almost  inconceivable  state  of 
disorder  and  decay.  On  the  summit  of  these  moun- 
tains, which  are  only  a  series  of  peaks,  frequently  de- 
tached, the  prominent  rocks  are  covered  with  per^^ 
petual  snow  and  ice,  and  surrounded  by  floating 
clouds,  which  ane  dispiersed  into  dew»  These  primitive 
mountains  are  composed  of  vast  masses  of  quartz, 
destitute  of  shells,  and  of  all  organized  marTne  matter  -, 


and  appear  to  descend  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  body  of  the  earth.  In  their  intmor  there  are  natural 
caverns,  abounding  in  crystallizations  of  great  beauty, 
and  various  minerals  i  but  no  calcareous  spar,  exc^t 
in  the  fissures  or  rents,  which  have  some  extent  and 
an  evident  directbn.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Apenines,  the  Tyrolese  and  Carpathian 
mountains,  with  some  others  in  Europe  |  the  Riphaean 
Mountains,  Caucastis,  Taurus,  Libantis,  and  the  Him- 
maleh range,  in  Asia}  Atlasi  in  Africa  |  and  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  and  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  in 
America. 

II.  Another  class  of  mountains  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  are  either  detached  or  surrounded  with 
groups  of  lower  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is  heaped  up  in 
disorder,  and  consists  of  gravel  and  other  loose  sub- 
stences.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  truncated,  or 
have  a  f^innel-shaped  opening  towards  their  summits^ 
which  are  composed  of,  and  surrounded  by,  heaps  of 
lava  and  half  vitrified  bodies,  making  thdr  gradual 
increase  by  strata  raised  up  and  discharged  into  the 
air,  upon  occasions  of  the  eruption  of  subterraneous 
^xe.  Such,  among  many  others,  are  Mounts  ^tna 
and  Vesuvius,  in  Sicily  and  Naples  i  Adam's  Peak,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon;  the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe,  hi  the 
Canary  Isles,  &c.  When  very  high  mountains  of  thie 
kind  are  covered  with  marine  sl^Us,  their  summits 
are  supposed  to  have  once  constituted  part  of  ths 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  These  mountains  are  usually 
more  easy  of  access  than  those  of  the  first  class,  and 
have  fewer  springs. 

III.  A  third  ruik  of  mountains,  whether  isolated  or 
disposed  in  a  group,  are  such  as  are  composed  of 
stratified  earth  or  stone,  consisting  of  different  sub- 
stances, of  various  colours.  These  are  produced  by 
the  slow  deposits  of  water,  or  by  sml  gained  in  the 
time  of  great  floods.  Mountains  of  this  kind  are 
always  of  small  elevation  compared  with  those  of 
the  first  order,  and  are  round  at  the  top,  or  covered 
with  soil,  frequentlv  forming  a  pretty  fiat  and  exten- 
sive surface ;  on  wnich  are  round  sand  and  heaps  of 
round  pebbles,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ex> 
posed  to  the  waves  on  the  sea  beach. 

The  interior  of  these  mountains  consists  of  numerous 
strata,  almost  horizontally  disposed,  containing  shells^ 
marine  productions,  and  fish  bones,  in  great  quanti- 
ties.   These  fossils  are  intermixed  and  confounded, 
with  he^Mi  of  ^organized  bodies  of  another  species^    ^ 
presenting  a  "picture   of  surprising   disorder,    and 
affording  indications  that  some   extraordinary  and 
violent  inundation,   such    as    the  general   I)eluge^ 
has  accumulated  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  preci- 
pitation, foreign  substances  of  very  opposite  quidities. 
Mountains  ox  this  class  may  be  considered  as  com- 
posed ofthe  wrecks  of  once  orgifnized  bodies.  In  these 
mountains  we  likewise  find  wood,  prints  of  plants^ 
strata  of  day,  marl,  and  chalk  -,  difibrent  beds  of  stotiLe^ 
succeeding  each  other,  as  slate,  marble,  (often  full  c»r 
sea  shells,)  plaster  stone  j  and  ochre,  bitumen,  minerxQ^ 
salt  and  alum. 

IV.  The  strata  of  mountains,  which  are  lower  axxd 
of  more  recent  date,  or  formed  by  recent  accidex^t;s 
sometimes  ai^pear  to  rest  upon,  or  to  take  their  s-is^ 
from  the  sides  of  primitive  mountains,  which  t^xey 
surround,  and  of  which  they  form  the  first  step^     f^^ 
the  ascent  ^  and  they  end  by  being  insensibly  los^    |^;^ 
the  plains.    The  strata  of  recent  mountains  are    ^xi.o^ 
always  similar  as  to  number  and  thickness  -,  boxkiq 
are  only  a  quartet  of  ui  inch  thick,  others  more  €^qix^ 
ten  feet.     In  some  places,  thirty  or  forty  beds    ^^xc  - 
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oeod  each  otlier )  in  othen^  only  three  or  four.  Ac* 
cordlitt  to  M.  Lehmann^  the  lowest  stratom  ii  alwa3rs 
pit  coe^  resting  on  a  coarse  iron  gravel  or  sand«  Above 
the  pit  coal  are  strata  of  slate,  schistus,  &c.  &c.  the 
tipper  part  of  the  strata  is  occupied  by  lime  stone  and 
aalt  springs. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  east  side 
of  a  mountain  running  from  north  to  souths  is  compa* 
ratively  low,  slewing  oS  into  an  extensive  plain,  while 
the  west  side  is  lo^,  rugged,  and  broken.  Those 
which  stretch  from  east  to  west  in  their  length,  have 
their  south  side  steeper  than  their  north. 

Baron  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  a  striking  differ- 
ence  between  the  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  Mont  Blanc  and 
others  of  the  highest  Alps,  rear  their  peaks  of  granite 
above  the  clouds :  but  in  America,  ''  the  newest 
floetztrap,  orwhinstone,  which  in  Europe,  appears 
only  in  low  mountains,  or  at  the  fbot  of  those  of  great 
magnitude,  covers  the  mightiest  heights  of  the  Andes. 
Chimbora^o  and  Antisana  are  crowned  by  vast  walls 
of  porphyry,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000 
feet }  while  basalt,  which,  in  our  contibnent,  has  never 
been  observed  higher  than  4000  feet,  is,,  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  Fichincha,  seen  rearing  aloft  its  crested  steeps, 
like  towers  amidst  the  sky.  Other  secondary  forma- 
tions, as  limestone,  with  its  accompaniment  of  petrified 
shells  and  coal,  are  also  found  at  greater  heights  in 
the  New  than  in  the  Old  Worlds  though  the  dispro- 
portion is  not  so  remarkable.*' 

Of  all  the  phenomena  to  which  mountainous  regions 
are  subject,  those  of  volcanoes  are  the  most  awful 
and  sublime.  They  are  not  common  to  all  mountain^ 
but  restricted  to  certain  regions,  where  the  convul- 
sions they  occasion  occur  at  irrcjgular  interval  i  as 
longer  or  shorter  periods  are  required  for  preparing 
those  immense  masses  of  ignited  materials  and  rivers 
of  liquid  fire,  which  commonly  attend  their  fearful 
eruptions.  When  the  phenomena  occur  beneath  the 
sea,  the  substances  thrown  up  sometimes  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  form  rocks  and  islands ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Azores,  Stromboli,  and  the  San- 
torin  islands.  The  situation  of  these  terrific  yet  sub- 
lime features  of  nature  is  strikingly  contrasted  in  the 
two  hemispheres.  In  the  Old  World,,  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  islands  and  peninsular  extremities;  in  the 
New,  they  are  spread  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent.  Some  exceptions  must  however  be  made  to 
this  general  rule.  The  principal  chains  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  also  are  destitute  of  volcanoes ;  but 
in  America,  many  of  the  most  stupendous  ranges  pre- 
sent an  almost  uninterrupted  blase.  Nor  are  the 
substances  thrown  out  by  both  series  of  volcanpes  al- 
ways alike :  besides  the  common  lava  and  stones  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  volcanoes,  those  of  America 
throw  up  scorified  clay,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  water, 
accompanied,  in  some  instances,  by  numbers  of  boiled 
fishes. 

The  number  of  volcanoes  at  present  known,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Jameson,  is  1 95,  distributed  as  follows: 

Saropean  oontinent 
— — —  islands  • 


Asiatic  eoBtineat 


I 

13 
8 


Asiatic  islands  •  . 
Amsrican  continent 
islands 


68 
97 
19 


No  volcano  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  contineiit 
of  Afirica;  but  most  of  its  insular  groiq>s  are  distin* 
guished  by  such  phenomena*  Theae  ttie  Professor 
has  omitted  in  his  estimate. 

The  summits  of  very  high  mountains,  even  in  the 
wannest  climates,  are  constantly  covered  with  fioaen 
snow,  in  consequence  of  the  great  rarefieustion  6f  the 
air.  The  line  where  perpetual  firost  commences,  ia 
not  the  same  in  all  countries  j  beuig  lowest  toWiorda 
the  poles,  and  highest  under  the  equator.  At  the 
poles  it  is  level  ^th  the  surface  of  ^  earth ;  from 
thence  it  rises  in  a  curve  to  the  altitude  of  15,744  feet 
at  the  equator.  Hence,  in  some  countries,  places  are 
not  only  habitable,  but  even  pleasant  and  coonfortable 
at  elevations,  where,  under  other  latitudes,  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life  could  exist,  by  reason  of 
the  intensity  of  the  unremitting  frost  The  lowest 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  under  the  equator,  is,  as  al- 
ready stated,  15,744  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
In  latitude  49«  N.  it  is  lowered  to  15,040  feet;  in 
latitude  43®  to  4&'  it  descends  to  8,640  feet,  or  908 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  dty  of  Quito,  at  die  equa- 
tor, and  no  less  than  4808  feet,  (upwards  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile)  lower  than  the  inhabited  farm  of 
Antisana,  in  the  same  quarter.  Hie  dty  of  Mexico, 
at  an  elevation  of  7472  feet,  is  inahot  climate,  which 
ripens -all  the  tropical  fruits,  as  pine-apples,  oranges, 
&c, ;  yet  in  Sweden,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  de- 
scends to  5184  feet,  and  in  Norway,  to  4480  feet :  ^be 
medium  of  the  two  being  half  a  mile  below  the  tem-^ 
perature  of  the  more  elevated  Mexican  territory. 

The  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  different  latitudes, 
raid  doWn  by  M.  Humboldt,  are  as  follow : . 

Unde^  the  equator,  and  thence  to  3^  N.  8c  S  1 5,500 

At  20*  of  latitude    .       •       •       .  12,194 

85      .        .        •        .                .  11,600 

40      .,.«••        .  10,200 

45      .        •        «        •        V         »  8,1^6 

In  S^tserland        •        «        .        ,  8,033 

Qn  Uie  Pyrenees.      ....  7,8^^ 

Above  760  of  N.  latitude  at  the  kvd  of  the  sea. 

General  View  of  the  tfovntains. 

The  annexed  plate  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of 
some  of  the  principal  mountains,  of  which  the  heights 
have  been  ascertained.  The  summits  are  ntmibered 
for  convenience  of  reference  $  and  the  heights  are 
shown  by  a  scale  on  the  left  hand,  in  thousands  of 
£eet.  In  this  scale,  the  line  bdow  1  denotes  the  level 
of  the  sea  3  the  line  above  the  figure  represents  a  per- 
pendicular elevation  of  1000  feet  The  next  line, 
above  2,  indicates  2000  feet ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  to 
the  head  of  the  print,  when  27,000  feet,  or  rather 
more  than  five  miles  and  a  quarter,  terminates  the 
scale.  By  applying  a  ruler,  or  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
an  even  edge,  across  the  print,  parallel  to  the  top  or 
bottom,  the  hdght  of  any  given  mountain  may  be 
ascertahied,  by  noting  where  the  ruler  or  slip  cuts  the 
scale.  Or  to  find  a  point  mentioned  in  the  description, 
lay  the  ruler  on  the  scale  at  the  number  indicative 
of  the  ^ven  thousand  of  feet,  and  it  will  pass  over 
or  near  the  figure  of  reference  on  the  mountain.  Some 
places,  also,  having  remarkable  elevations,  are  marked 
%  b,  &c.,  and  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  way. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  ASIA. 


Thb  Asiatic  mountains,  most  ot  which  run  in  im* 

mense  chains,  may  be  considered  in  the  following 

order: 

'    1*  The  Poyae  or  Ural  chain,  which  partly  separates 

Great  Tartary  from  Europe,  extending  firom  the  source  I 

of  the  liver  Kara  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Aral  lake  | 


and  branching  on  the  south-east,   under  dlAerent 
names,  till  it  joins  the  Altaic  range. 

2.  The  Altai  chain,  divided  into  Great  and  Little. 
The  Great  Altai  ranges  across  Mongolia,  and  indudea 
mounts  Arak,  Mousart,  and  Bogdo  ^  the  Little  Altai, 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  chain  includes  Uluk,  Tag, 
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Bereka,  and  Savamen  mountains,  and  separates  In- 
dependant  Tartary  and  Siberia  from  Minjolia. 

3.  The  Stanovoi  mountains,  whicb  stretch  aloing 
the  north-east  extremity  of  Asia,  from  lake  Baikal. 

4.  The  range  of  Caucasus,  of  remote  fame,  ex- 
tends between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas :  height  of 
the  principal  summit,  mount  Elboors,  near  the  source 
of  the  Kuban,  16,800  feet.  From  ^ese  mountains, 
branches  diverge  to  the  south,  and  connect  them  with 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west  nearly  through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tauridian  chain,  another 
range  extends  under  various  denominations,  into 
Persia,  and  thence  nearly  parallel  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

4.  Mount  Ararat,  cdebrated  as  the  restii^  place  of 
Noah*s  Ark  after  ^e  Deluge,  rises  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  presents  two  insulated  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  is  about  9600  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  3  the  lower  parts  are 
composed  of  a  deep  moving  sand.  One  side  presents 
a  vast  chasm,  tinged  with  smoke,  from  which  flames 
have  been  known  to  issue. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Libanus,  or  Lebanon,  the  most 
noted  chain  in  Syria,  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  highest 


points,  estimated  at  9520  feet  in  hei^t,  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  shore,  and  firequently 
covered  with  snow:  Anti-Libamu  is  a  detached  chain, 
of  inferior  altitude,  east  of  the  former. 

6.  The  Himnudeh,  or  Himalaya  Mountains,  Ohe 
abode  of  snow)  considered  as  the  most  stvqpendous  on 
the  ^obe,  separate  Hindoostan  from  Tibet.  Among 
the  peaks,  that  of  Kantd,  in  the  province  of  Lahore, 
is  r^oned  the  highest  in  the  world ;  but  its  altitude 
has  not  been  measured :  others  have  been  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  27^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  western  part  of  this  chain,  which  runs 
through  the  north  of  Caubul,  is  csSXeA,  Hindoo  Koosh. 

7.  The  Gkauts,  which  run  through  the  Deccan,  and 
terminate  at  Ciq)e  Cormorin. 

8.  Horeb  end  Shun,  two  summits  of  the  DJebel-Moosa, 
a  mountainous  ridge  ibArabiaPetrea.  It  was  onMount 
Sinai  that  the  Almighty  made  a  display  of  His  glory 
and  majesty,  in  giving  laws  to  His  chc^en  people,  Israel. 

9.  The  ridge  El  Aredh,  which  runs  through  Arabia. 

10.  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  estimated 
at  7000  feet  in  hei^t 

1 1 .  Mount  Ophir,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  situated 
nearly  under  the  equator,  is  stated  to  be  13,842  feet 
in  height  \  and  a  volcano  to  the  south  of  it,  is  com- 
puted to  rise  12,465  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Flfpiiv  of  ivAinnott.  Bfoantahu. 

1  Dhawala  Oiri,  or  White  Mountain,  near  the 

sources  of  the  Gundah  Riyer 

2  Jewahir,  or  Himalaj  ^eak,  in  the  bend  of  the 

Sutlej  river  .  .  .  . 

3  Jamatnra,  or  Jumoutri.  on  the  Sutledga 

4  Black  Peak  ditto 

6        Various  Peaks,Taiying  from  23,000  to  24,700(t. 
A  Pass  in  the  Mountains      , 

6  Bu^rai  Mountains    .  .  •  • 

7  Petona,  or  Hamar      .  .  . 

8  Sochonda  Mountains  .  . 

9  Melin  Mountains       .  •  .  . 

10  Corea  Mountains       .  .  .  . 

11  Parmesan     .        '      • 

12  Moonakoah    .  .  .  .  . 

13  Libanus,  or  Lebanon,  noted  for  its  Cedars    • 

14  Ararat,  or  Ala-Dagh 

15  Bvthinian  Olympus,  or  Keshish-Dagh 

16  loa,  celebrated  for  the  judgment  of  Faris 

17  Carmel,  the  place  of  Elijah's  Appeal  • 

18  Tabor,  or  Mount  of  Transfiguration 

19  Mount  Ophir 

30  A  Volcano,  south  of  Mount  Ophir 

31  Italitzkoi 

32  Sea  View  Hill . 

33  Balhurst  Height 
7A  Cunningham  Mountains 
35  Awatscha,  Volcano    . 
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MOUNTAINS  OF  AMERICA. 


NsxT  to  those  of  Asia,  the  motmtains  of  America 
claim  attention  from  their  stupendous  elevation  and 
imposing  features.  Those  which  form  the  chain  of 
the  Andes^  were  long  supposed  to  he  the  highest  in 
the  world }  hut  recent  observations  have  transferred 
this  claim  to  the  Himalayan  chain,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  has,  however, 
characteristics  of  a  peculiar  kind,  calculated  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  admiration  and  terror.  Vast  cata- 
racts by  which  the  water  is  precipitated  down  a  per- 
pendicvdar  depth  of  600  feet,  into  dark  and  frightful 
gulfs;  tremendous  volcanoes,  in  constant  activity  $ 
some  ejecting  lava,  others  discharging  vast  quantities 
of  boiling  water,  clay,  and  sulphur;  and  immense 
chasms^  between  4000  and  5000  feet  in  perpendicular 


descent.     Perpetual  snow  invests  the  upper  parta 
of  the  chain,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  "niis  range  is  rich  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, excepting  only  lead,    "niis  enormous  chain  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  continent,  at  a  distance  from  the  diores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  varying  from  100  to  200  miles. 
Most  of  the  other  mountains   are  but  branches    of 
this  range.     Its  height  is  not  uniform :  in  some  places 
it  rises  to  upwards  of  20,000  feet;  in  others  it  shiks  to 
less  than  1 000.    Its  breadth  is  about  sixty  miles  under 
the  equator;  about  150  in  Mexico,  and  the  same  in 
Peru.     In  Chili,  the  breadth  is  about  120  miles^  and 
the  summits  rise  to  a  tremendous  height.     To   the 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  it  gradually  daks  til| 
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it  spretids  iteelf  hito  the  vast  plains  of  Mexico.  Hie 
most  elevated  of  its  secondary  chains  stretches  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Columbia,  with  summits  from 
1 4,000  to  1 5,000  feet  in  altitade.  Hie  second  of  these 
chains  brandies  from  the  main  ridge  between  the  third 
and  sixth  degree  of  soath  latitude,  and  extends  towards 
the  east  to  an  unexplored  extent,  though  it  has  been 
traced  for  about  600  miles.  A  third  lateral  branch 
makes  a  kind  of  semicircular  sweep,  and  appears  to 
connect  the  main  body  of  the  Andes  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  which  present  features 
neariyrimilar.  llie  CbrSuZera  q^  JUTenco  is  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent;  which,  notwithstanding  its  lowness  in  the  isth- 
mus recovers  a  considerable  height  in  the  province  of 


Guatimala,  where  its  ridge  is  jagged  with  volcanic 
cones:  these  are  the  Apacana  Mountains.  Farther 
north,  the  crest  takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre,  and, 
gfadiudly  expanding  in  breadth,  at  last  divides  into 
three  branches,  of  which  the  western  is  called  the  7b- 
pUm  Moimtains.  Of  these,  the  Stony  MoutUams  and 
Roeky  Mountains,  which  separate  the  western  territory 
of  the  United  States  from  Missoury,are  a  continuation. 
The  most  known  of  the  mountains  of  North  America, 
are  those  of  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  chain,  which 
stretches  from  the  south-west  of  theUnited  States,  near- 
ly to  the  Giulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  surpasses  in 
length  any  European  range,  except  the  Norwegian ;  but 
its  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet. 
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SOUTH  AMB&ICA. 

Moantelnt.  SitaatioB. 

ChimborBCo     •  .    highest  point  of  the  Andes. 

Antisana,  Volcano      •  •  •  .  Ditto. 

Cotopazi,  Volcano      •  •  •  •  Ditto. 

Pass  in  the  Mountains  .  .  .  Ditto. 

Sanffai,  or  Mecas,  Volcano  .  .  Ditto. 

Sincnulahua  ....  Ditto. 

Tttnguragiia  Volcano  .  Ditto. 

Imbabiira,  Volcano,  frequently  ejecting  fish  Ditto.   . 

Sierra  Nevada,  de  Santa  Marta  Ditto. 

Duida,  Volcano  •  .  .  Ditto. 

Bergantin  Mountains  .  Ditto. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Blue  Mountains,  highest  summit,  North  Peak 
SouHn^re,  Volcano     • 
Mount  Misery 


NORTH 

Peaks  of  the  Topian  Ridge    . 

Rocky  Mountains 

Agiochochook,  or  White  Mountains,  Tisible  on 

Land,  at  the  distahco  of  80  miles 
Allegany  Mountains  . 
KatiSdll 
SugarloafHill 
Potatoe  Hills 
Mount  St  Elie 
Popocatepetl,  Volcano  < 

Jorullo,  Volcano  i 


Al^ERICA. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  York. 

Arkansas. 

Ditto. 

Andes. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Cooatry,  ftie. 

Quito. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Columbia. 

Ditto. 

Columbia. 


Jamaica. 
St  Vincent's. 
St.  Kitt's. 

United  States 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mexico. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Height  in  Eng.  feet 

21,464 

19,134 

18,870 

18,600 

17,125 

16,300 

14,978 
8^0 

15,165 
8,460 
4,400 


8,180 
5,010 
3i710 

16,300 
12,500 

7300 

3,010 

3,000 

1,300 

700 

18,222 

16,365 

4,265 


MOUNTAINS  OP  AFRICA. 


Africa  has  some  extensive  chains  of  mountains; 
bat  the  altitades  of  only  a  few  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Hie  GeM  Tedla,  or  Atku  of  the  ancients^ 
extends  throngh  more  tlum  half  the  breadth  of  the 
northern  party  and  some  of  its  summits,  which  are 
covered  with  perpetnal  snow,  are  abont  12,050  feet  in 
height.  South  of  the  Great  Desert,  is  the  Kong  range, 
which  stretches  from  Ci^  Yerd  to  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  degree  of  east  longitude  $  but  they  have  never 
been  fully  explored.  Captain  Clapperton,  in  1826, 
crossed  a  portion  of  this  ridge,  above  Benin,  and 
thinks  the  highest  part  in  that  quarter  did  not  exceed 
2500  feet  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  in 
parallel  latitudes,  lies  Abyssinia,  a  country  of  moim- 
tains,  among  which  are  Geesk,  15,000  feet;  Amtd- 
Amid,  13,000  feet;  and  La  Mahnon,  11,200  feet 
South-west  of  this  are  the  Gebel  Kwnri,  or  Donga 
Mountams,  (the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers) which  are  supposed  to  extend  westward  to- 
wards the  Kong  Mountains  of  Guinea.  The  Si«tra  de 
Lupaia,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  appears  to  reach 
from  Cape  Guardafiii  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  southern  promontory,  or  that  part  which  may  be 
calledBritish,  are  three  great  and  almost  parallel  chains, 
with  numerous  branches.  The  first,  or  southern 
range,  called  Lange  Kloof,  or  Long  Paes,  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  varying  from  twenty  to 
^rmiks/wideninga8itq>pK»chesthevest  NQ<rth 


of  this  is  the  second  range,  called  Zwarte  Bergen,  or 
Black  Mountain,  which  runs  higher,  and  is  more  rugged 
than  the  former,  and  composed,  in  some  places,  of 
double  and  triple  ranges.  To  the  north-west  of  this, 
at  an  interval  of  80  to  100  miles,  is  NieuweldiBerg,  the 
highest  chain  of  Southern  Africa.  Its  summits, 
upwards  of  10,000  feet  high,  are  usually  covered  with 
snow.  Bi^d^  these  principal  ranges,  others  diversify 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
Behind  Ci^  Town  is  Table  Mountain,  3582  feet  above 
the  Bay,  consisting  of  a  stupendous  naked  rock, 
two  miles  in  length.  The  DeviTe  Mountain  on  one 
side,  and  FaUeLion*8  Head  on  the  other,  are  but  con* 
tinuations  of  the  same  ridge ;  the  former  is  an  irre- 
gular pointed  mass,  3315  feet  in  height;  the  latter 
resembles  a  dome,  and  is  computed  to  rise  2160  feet 

The  African  islands  have  also  their  remarkable 
mountains,  Madeira  consists  of  a  group  of  moun- 
tainis,  many  of  volcanic  origin,  rearing  their  heads  to 
the  hdght  of  5000  feet  In  the  Canaries  is  the  cele- 
brated Peak  of  Tenerife,  12,358  feet  high.  In  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the  Peak  of  Fuego  rises  9790 
feet  DiwMCe  Peak,  the  loftiest  in  St  Helena,  is 
nearly  2700  fbet  in  hei^t  Madagascar  is  inter- 
sected through  its  whole  length  by  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  the  hig^iest  points  of  which  have  bea& 
estimated  at  10,800  feet  The  island  of  Bourbon 
nay  be  said  to  consist  of  two  volcanic  mountains,  of 
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THE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


^MLdlx  the  bffget  one  is  esttinct^  but  the  smaUeir, 
towards  t^e  souths  ifl  still  active,  and  serves  as 
a  light-house    to  mariners;    its   height  is  about 
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Oeeihi  highest  point  ^ 
Taranta         «  # 

PeakofTeneriflb 
RttiroPeak   . 
Diana's  Peak 
Nituweldt 
Table  MouAtain 
Yoloano 


7>680  feet  The  nmrthem  part  of  the  island  is  mote 
lofty,  uid  here  we  meet  with  CTros  Mome,  rising 
10,240  fbet 


SiHuitlos. 

Aniba 

Tarante  Range. 
Teneriffe. 
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St  Helena 

•  Nieuweldt  Bajr. 
•near  Cape  Town. 

•  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
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Abyssinia 
Ditto. 

Canary  Isles. 
Madeira. 
Atlantio  Ocean 
South  Afrioa 
Ditto, 
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MOUNTAINS  OP  EUROPE. 


The  most  celebrated  ranges  of  mountains  in  this 
division  of  the  globe^  are :  in  the  north-west  the 
ScandimwUtn  ek$in,  sonaetimes  called  the  Norwegian 
Alps,  partly  separating  Norway  from  Sweden  j  in  the 
north-east,  the  Uralian  MouniatHs,  whicu  in  part  form 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  ^  towards  the 
centre,  the  Carpathian  ras^e^  in  the  Austrian  dominions  3 
in  the  souths  hie  Alps,  between  France  and  Itajy  j  the 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  Apenvnes, 
which  run  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 

In  the  Scandinavian,  or  Ko^len  chain,  are  hiUs 
rising  more  than  7000  feet)  which,  added  to  their 
northern  situation,  clothes  tiiem  with  perpetual  winter, 
though,  in  point  of  elevaticm,  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Pyren^s.  Forests  of  pines  clothe  their  sides  to  a 
certain  hei^t ;  and  they  contain  marble,  iron,  copper, 
and  other  usef^  minerals.  They  extend  above  a  diou- 
sand  ndles,  from  north  to  south.  The  central  and 
highest  point  is  SneehSlttan,  which,  in  latitude  62^, 
towers  like  a  pyramid  to  the  height  of  8120  feet,  of 
which  4000  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual  frost.  The 
northern  part  of  the  chain  gradually  decreases  in  height, 
as  it  approaches  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  southern  por- 
tion sends  out  branches  which  cross  the  broad  part  of 
Norway  diagonally,  in  a  south-west  direction.  Here 
we  meet  with  the  Glacier  of  Sogne-feld,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7861  feet  3  the  hills  Folgefond,  7236  feet  3 
Lang-feld,  7217  feet  3  and  others  of  inferior  altitude. 

The  Uralian  or  Oural  chain  stretches  over  more 
than  1200  miles.  The  natives  of  its  vicinity  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  pompous  epithet  of  Snnenoi 
Pmoi, ''  Thb  Girdle  of  the  World.*'  Its  height,  how*- 
ever,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  lengUi,  t^  loftiest 
summits  being  gmeraUy  under  6000  feet  The  foU 
lowing  pdnts^  however,  are  stated  to  exceed  that 
average  1  Tanagai,  9000  feet )  Kotnschefskoi,  8132  feet  j 
Pamdimkm,  6631  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
chain  is  ooverad  with  forests  )  t^e  central  parts  abovmd 
in  minerals  and  metallic  ores )  the  richest  mines  are 
on  the  Asiatic  side. 

The  CarptUhkH  or  jrrojNic  Mountains  extend  from  the 
southern  point  of  Silesia,  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Hungary,  lendkig  out  biwches  to  IVansylvania  and 
WalfuMa.  llie  whole  length  of  this  chain  is  about 
500  miles:  its  highest  summits  aiie fh»n  6000 to 9000 
feet  I  and  but  fyw  of  them  attain  thfit  elevation. 
Among  the  Unmet  ones,  the  p6ak  0/  Lomidtg,  8870 
feet)  Krivan,  near  Offemnits>  8034  ftet;  Pi9&9u,  in 
the  nor^-east  of  Hungary,  7273  fbet.  These  monn^ 
taitts  have  neither  glaciers,  nor  any  feature  of  perpe<^ 
tual  winter  j  but  are  clothed  with  extensive  fbrests, 
pariicttlariy  of  {rfnes  and  fim  They  eontain  a  nariet]^ 
of  min^ab. 

The  Alps,  the  hi^est  and  most  criebrated  monn'^ 
tains  of  fiturape,  den ve  ^eir  name  fW>m  a  GelMc  word> 
signifying  A^4.  They  divide  the  north  of  Italy  fh>m 
Germany,  France,  mid  Switzerland,  stretching  like  a 
crescMit  firom  the  Q«af  of  O^ioa  10  tlie  head  of  the 


Adriatic.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  about  600  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  in  some  places,  exceeds  100  5  the 
whole  comprising  various  branches,  broken  into  lofty 
peaks,  and  divided  from  each  other  hy  narrow  valleys 
and  dreadful  chasms,  several  thousand  feet  deep.  In 
many  places  the  mountahis  seem  like  vodka  piled  upon 
rocks,  till  theur  summits,  reaching  above  the  clouds, 
resemble  islands  emerging  from  the  ocean.  These 
are  from  4000  to  12000  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  most  rugged  parts  of  this  chain  are  between  Savoy 
and  the  Valais,  among  which,  Mont  Blanc,  the  mo- 
narch of  the  group,  rears  its  lofty  head  to  ^e  height 
of  15735  feet,  and  is  visible  at  Dijon  and  Langres,  a 
distance  of  140  miles.  From  these  elevations  some 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  derive  their  origin, 
in  sources  which  are  often  above  the  clouds.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  generally,  abound  in 
woods  and  pastures  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  The 
middle  regions  are  the  summer  resort  of  herdsmen 
and  shepherds,  with  their  cattle  and  flodcs :  the  upper 
region  is  chiefly  composed  of  rugged  and  inaccessihle 
rocks,  clad  in  perpetual  snow.  Many  parts  of  the 
middle  regions  are  subject  to  tremendous  snow- 
storms, which,  in  a  few  hours,  fill  the  ravines,  des- 
troy the  distinction  between  paths  and  precipices, 
cover  villages  and  biury  the  inhabitants.  In  summer 
the  thunder  bursts  with  dreadfiil  fury  upon  these 
mountains,  and  is  accompanied  with  violent  hail- 
storms. Among  the  gentler  declivities  of  the  moun* 
tains,  especially  the  Swiss  portion  of  them,  are  lodged 
immense  masses  of  ice,  exhibiting  the  most  fantastic 
and  picturesque  forms  :-«-these  are  the  ^Mers,  which 
resemble  so  many  BtormyseaSBUddtmly  Proven.  Their 
thickness  varies  from  one  to  six  hundred  feet.  Amcmg 
these  mountains  are  the  points  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Go- 
thard,on  each  of  which  are  an  hospital  fortheaocom- 
modation  of  travellers,  and  a  convent  for  monks*  Th^ 
convent  of  St  Bernard  (6)>  on  the  frontier  of  the  Va- 
lais, is  the. highest  inhabited  epc^  in  Europe,  being 
8606  feet  above  the  level  of  Ihe  Sea }  hut  the  moun* 
tain  rises  2400  feet  above  this.  The  convent  of  Su 
Gothard  (6),' in  the  canton  of  Uri,  is  at  an  elevation 
of  6900,  or,  acc<n*ding  to  some  computations^  7320 
feet,  above  which  the  mountain  rears  its  head,  covered 
with  eternal  snow  and  ice>  2176  feet. 

Next  to  the  Alps  in  cdebrity  are  the  Pyrennees, 
whidi  extend  frotik  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Medi« 
termneani  forming  a  natural  barrier  between  France 
and  Spain.  The  Idghest  peaks  are  near  the  middle 
of  the  chain,  and  are  about  11000  feet  above  the 
sea  levd.  The  composition  of  these  mountains 
differs  f^rom  that  of  the  Alps»  which  is  solid  rock ; 
but  the  Pvrennees  are  calcareous^  and  contain  large 
masses  of  sea  shells  and  oth^  marine  matter.  Thesa 
mountains  have  their  glaciers,  and,  in  common  with 
the  Alps,  are  subject  to  those  vast  and  destructtre 
descents  of  snow  denominated  mfalanckes. 

The  Apenbies  branch  Off  from  that  extremitjr  of  ti» 
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Alps  which  veiges  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa^  and  extend 
through  the  Whole  of  Italy.  Various  branches  ex- 
tend on  either  side^  but  no  part  of  the  ridge  attains 
any  considerable  devatioiL  The  highest  point  of  the 
Apenines  is  that  of  Monte  Como,  called  11  Sasso 
Grande^  in  Abmzxo^  10199  feet :  next  to  this  is 
Monte  YeUino^  north  of  Lake  Celano^  8397  feet.  D 
Cimonej  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  6971  feet,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  northern  Apenines ;  it  is  insu- 
lated, and  its  base  is  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit 


Beaidea  these  prinqpal  chaina  af  monntains.  ther« 
are  others  of  less  note  in  Eurcfte,  as  the  Yosgea  and 
Cevennes,  in  France^  the  highest  of  which  are  about 
6000  feet}  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerlaudj 
averaging  the  same  height  |  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
Calabrian  mountains,  in  Spain,  among  which  last  ai« 
points  rismg  from  7000  to  nearly  10000  feetj  and 
the  ridge  of  the  Haunua,  in  European  Turkey,  from 
6500  to  7500  feet. 


rig.  of  s«r.  MoonttiM 

58  Mont  Blanc  . 
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MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


The  mountains  of  England,  if  leas  stupehdons  tlian 
those  of  the  continent^  are  not  inferior  for  their  pic- 
toresqne  beauties.  The  highest  summits  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  country;  and  the  principality  of 
Wales  is  properly  denominated  a  mountainous  region, 
though  its  most  lofty  summit,  Snowdon,  does  not 
rise  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  grand  chain  of  England  commences  in  Cumber- 
land, and  extends  in  a  series  of  groups,  rather  than 
a  connected  range,  into  Cornwall,  only  interrupted 
by  the  low  grounds  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  ridges.  The  first  of  these,  rising  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Cariisle,  spreads  over  a  eonsiderable 
part  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  east  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  with  one  bnuich 
stretching  into  Derbyshire,  and  another  to  the  west 
of  Durham.  These  mountains  are  of  various  shapes 
and  forms,  generally  broken  into  pointed  masses, 
and  united  at  thdr  bases  only.  In  many  cases  the 
peaks  are  sepanted  by  beautiful  lakes,  as  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  The  bluest  of  these 
peaks,  called  Sea  Fell,  is  3 1 66  feet,  the  lowest,  named 
Calf  Hill,  is  2188  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  second,  or  middle  ridge,  called  the  Cambrian 
range,  is  less  rugged,  but  more  towering  and  massy, 
than  the  Northern.  The  principal  part  extends 
towards  the  south,  through  Carnarvonshire,  Merion- 
ethshire, and  Cardiganshire,  declining  in  elevation  as 
it  passes  through  the  latter  county,  and  approaches 
the  borders  of  South  Wales.  The  highest  summit  is 
Snowdon,  which,  rising  to  the  altitude  of  3571  feet, 

the  chief  of  a  range  con^;)osed  of  various  piles 
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heaped  one  upon  another,  and  surrounded  by  other 
points  of  nearly  equal  altitude.  From  Snowdon  the 
chain  declines  both  wa3rs,  sinking  gradually  on  the 
eastern  side  to  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Slurop- 
shire  hiUs,  where  the  Wrelun*  rising  far  above  the 
neighbouring  summits,  seems,  when  viewed  in  per^ 
speotive,  to  stand  in  an  elevated  plain:  its  height 
is  1320  feet.  The  range  continues  nearly  south  to 
Cardiff,  sometimes  diverging  towards  the  west,  and, 
though  deprived  of  much  of  its  Alpine  character, 
still  preserving  enough  of  it  to  render  the  country 
mountainous.    Like  the  northern  part,  it  declines 


towards  the  east,  and  forms  the  hills  of  Hereford. 

The  thirds  or  Devonian  range,  is  separated  from 
the  Cambrian  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  extends 
through  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
setshhra,  Devonshire,  and  thenoe  to  the  Land's  End, 
in  Cornwall.  This  division  is  much  inferior  in  height 
to  either  of  the  former ;  its  greatest  altitude  being 
the  mountains  of  Dartmoor,  and  its  most  elevated 
points  in  that  quarter  are  Cawsand  Beacon,  1792 
feet,  and  Pippin  Tor,  1549  feet  In  Cornwall  the 
two  highest  summits  are  Brown  V^y,  1368  feet, 
and  Cavraton  Hill,  1,208  feet.  The  Malvern  HiUs, 
rising  from  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  run  through 
Worcestershire  and  part  of  Gloucestershire,  sehding 
braiiohes  into  Herefordshire,  but  they  do  not  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  Cotswold  and  Stroudwater  Hills, 
extending  over  more  than  300  square  miles. 

Hampshire  and  Sussex  are  diversified  with  a  range 
of  chalk  ridges,  called  Downs,  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  fh>m  five  to  ten  miles  broad.  Another 
ridge  runs  through  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  Chiltem 
HiUs  form  an  upland  tract  in  the  counties  of  Hert- 
ford, Buckingham,  and  Oxford. 

In  Scotland  thie  mountains  rise,  in  some  places,  to 
a  greater  height  than  in  £ngl«id.  The  Grampian 
HUU,  stretching  westward  from  Aberdeenshire  to 
the  Atlantic,  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Highlands,  They  are  composed  of  various  groups 
generally  rising  from  1500  to  more  than  4000  feet 
above  the  sei^  level.  In  the  western  part  of  this 
chain  are  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  of 
Great  Britain,  with  its  snow-capped  head,  4358 
feet;  Ben  Lawers,  3978  feet;  Ben  More,  3844 
feet;  SchehaUien,  3673  feet;  Cruacken-ben,  3390 
feet;  and  Ben  Lomond,  3240  feet  The  Pentland 
Hiils,  .south  of  Edinburgh,  are  more  remark- 
able for  picturesque  scenery  than  mountainous 
features;  their  greatest  altitude  is  about  1750  feqit. 
The  Cheviot  HiUe,  constitute  part  of  the  boundaiy 
between  Scotland  and  England :  they  are  connected^ 
at  the  south-west  extremity,  with  the  Lead  Hills,  a 
range  which  stretches  westward  from  the  borders  of 
the  two  countries,  and  of  which  the  principal  summit 
is  Hart  Fell,  nearly  8300  feet  in  height 

In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  mountains  seldom 
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assume  the  character  of  regular  ranges  or  groups. 
They  frequently  consist  of  detached  hills,  separated 
by  narrow  glens.  Ben  Wjrvis,  in  Ross-shire,  rises  to 
the  height  of  3720  feet,  and,  with  some  others  in  the 
same  district,  is  generally  topped  with  snow.  The 
highest  summits  of  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
south-east  of  Caithness  from  Sutherland,  and  termi- 
nates at  Ord  Head,  called  by  sailors  ^e  Paps  of 
Caithness,  rise  firom  1250  to  1930  feet 
;  Many  of  the  mountains  in  the  isle  of  Skye  are 
computed  at  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
in  the  isle  of  Jura,  which  is  itself  a  mountain,  some 
of  the  hiUs,  called  Paps  of  Jura,  are  more  than  2400 
feet. 

Ireland,  though,  g^ierally  speaking,  a  flat  country, 

is  not   entirely   without  it^    mountainous  regions. 

Wicklow  consists  of  an  assemblage  of   mountains, 

connected  with  a  ridge  which  divides  Wexford  from 

that    county   and    C^trlow.     Among  the  Wicklow 

mountains  are— Lugnaguilla,   3070   feet  5   K^ipure, 

2527  feeti  Djouca,  2392  feet;  Cadeen,  2158  feet; 

Sneechon,  2150  feet    The  eastern  coast  of  Donegal, 

likewise,  presents  a  mountainous  appearance,  and  a 

chain  runs  inland  fr6m  Tillen  Head.    Mangerton,  a 

peak  in  the  chain,  south-west  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey, 

is  2693  feet  high ;  and  Slieve  Donnard,  the  highest 

summit  of  the  Moume  mounUdos,  in  the  county  of 

Down,  is  2786  feet.     In  the  county  of  Kerry  is  a  ridge 

called  M^(^llicuddy*8  Rocks ;   the  highest  point  of 

which  is  supposed  to  exceed  3000  feet     Some  of  the 

detached  mountains  are  of  a  great  height :  such  as 

Mount  Nephin,  in  Mayo,  2630  feet;    and  Croagh 

Patrick,  on  the  south-East  of  Clew  Bay,  2640  feet 

Fif .  ofref.  Moonteiaa. 

83  BenNeris      . 

84  Caiin  Gorm 

85  Snowdon        •  • 

86  Ben  Lomond  • 

87  HeWellin 

88  Skiddaw         .  . 

89  Ben  Ledi       ... 

90  Caderldris    . 

91  Brecknock  Beacon    . 

92  Cheviot  Hills 

93  Paps  of  Jura  . 

94  Pljnlimmon  . 

95  Pentland  HUls 

96  Malrem  Hills 

97  Arthur's  Seat 

98  Beechy  Head 

99  Dover  Casde  . 

100  Shooter's  Hill 

101  Greenwich  Observatory 

102  Goat  Fell 

103  SneaFell 


Sitaatioa. 

Height  in  feet 

Invemess-sliire. 

4358 

Banffshire. 

4080 

Caernarvonshire. 

3571 

Stirlingshire. 

3240 

Cumb^land. 

3055 

Ditto. 

3022 

Perthshire. 

3009 

Merionethshire. 

2914 

Brecknockshire. 

2863 

Northumberland 

2658 

Isle  of  Jura. 

2470- 

Cardiganshire. 

2463 

Edinbnrghshire. 

1750 

Worcestershire. 

1444 

Edinburghshire. 

822 

Sussex. 

564 

Kent 

469 

Ditto. 

446 

Ditto. 

214 

Isle  of  Arran. 

2945 

Ise  of  Man. 

2004 

The  following  remarkable  elevatwnt  have  been  tniroduced  upon 
the  plate f  at  a  mractical  elucidation  of  the  deteriptive  part 
of  thii  Eetay^  by  meam  of  compariion. 

Ltt  ofref.  Height  In  feet 

Convent  of  St  Bernard  (above  the  line  of  snow)    8,606 
Convent  of  St  Gothard  .  .  .    6,900 


a 
b 
c 
d 


e 
f 

I 
k 
1 


m 
n 
o 


Lake  Lucon,  in  Switzerland    . 

Lake  of  Lucerne,   ditto  • 

Lake  of  Geneva     ditto 

Line  of  Perpetual  Snow  in  Scotland 

Edinburgh  City 

London,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 


6,220 
1,380 
1,207 
3,750 
443 
400 


Daba,  near  the  source  of  the  Sutlecy,  in  Tibet '  15,700 
Manasarooa  Lake,  in  Tibet      .  .  .  14,500 

Mihim  Temple,  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges  13,000 
Highest  Flight  of  the  Condor  on  the  Andes  21 ,000 
Ascent  of  Gav  Lussac,  at  Paris,  in  1804,  the 

greatest  height  ever  attidned  by  a  Balloon      .  22,900 
I^ngwood  House,  St  Helena  .  .  .    2,000 

Pyramids  of  Egypt       .  i  .  .       475 

Greatest  Altitude  attained  by  Messrs.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  on  Chimbora90,  in  1802  19,400 
Farm  of  Antisana,  the  highest  inhabited  spot 

on  the  Andes  ,  •  .  13,435 1 


Fig.  ofref.  MouBtains.  SitnatioB.  Height  iafeet. 

Greatest  altitude  of  pines  in  the  tonia  zone     12,809 
Ditto  of  treesy  the  pine  excepted  .       '    .11,100 

Ditto  of  oaks    .....  10,500 
Quito,  city  of,  in  S.  America    .  •  .    9,630 

Mine  of  Keal  del  Monte,  in  Mexioo    •  •9,120 

Falls  of  Niagara,  in  N.  America  •  .       700 

Highest  nowth  of  Peruvian  bark        •  .    9,590 

City  of  Mexico  .  .  •  .    7,520 
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EYAM  CHURCH,  DERBYSHTRK 


About  four  mika  to  the  eastward  of  Tideswell,  after 
punng  a  fnccession  of  those  dreary  Derbyshve  hills 
whose  sntface  of  scanty  grass  is  only  broken  by  tfie 
lines  of  cheerless  stone- wall  boundary  which  intersect 
them  in  every  direction,  the  traveller  will  see  before 
him  a  few  patches  of  trees,  above  whoeti  summits  a 
■null,  square,  unobtroaive  steeple  peers  over  the  wild 
country.  It  is  Eyam  ,  which,  though  "  little  amongst 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  thousands  of  Judah," 
hath  a  remembrance  which  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth  as  long  as  the  well-being  of  society  shall  be  coQ' 
■ideied  as  connected  with  the  influence  of  a  faithful 
minister  ovtr  an  attached  and  respecting  flock. 

Ail  who  feel  how  vividly  local  associations  can  re- 
call scenes  and  events  of  past  life,  will  enter  fully  into 
our  views  in  selecting  this  retired  spot,  at  a  moment 
when  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darlcneas,  is 
again  mysteriously  hovering  around  our  dwellings,  and 
when  the  devotion  of  a  Mompesson  may  again  be  called 
tor,  to  stand  between  the  Uving  and  the  dead,  that  the 
plague  he  stayed.  It  is  with  such  feelings  that  we 
present  Eyam  Church  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
confident  that  even  our  brief  narrative  will  not  be 
without  ita  use ;  and  still  more  confident  that  he  who 
should  peradventure  be  induced,  by  our  simple  tale, 
to  visit  Eyam  and  its  Riley  Graves,  will  as  he  wanders 
amongst  the  precincts  of  its  dead,  recall  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  present  impressioa  the  events  of  years  long 
gone  by,  and  streogtiien  feelings  which  may  be  power- 
fully caUed  into  action  for  a  similarly  fearfid  season, 
which  he  knows  not  bow  soon  may  be  at  hand. 

TOL.  I. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  aatnmn  of  1665,  a  few 
suspicious  cases  of  sudden  death  excited  a  well- 
grooaded  fear,  that  ttie  plague,  which  had  been 
ravaging  the  Continent,  bad  found  its  way  into  the 
metropolis.  Winter  however  passed,  and  as  the  va- 
riations in  the  bills  of  mortaUty  were  not  very  strik- 
ing, it  was  hoped  that  the  disease,  if  not  entirely 
quenched,  was  at  least  of  so  mild  a  nature,  that  its 
progress  would  not  exceed  the  usual  bounds  of  those 
periodical  infectious  fevers  which  so  frequently  insi- 
nuate themselves  amidst  dense  and  dissolute  popula- 
tions. Bat,  as  summer  advanced,  such  hopes  were 
found  to  be  entirely  delusive  )  and,  about  the  month 
of  May,  a  decisive  plague,  with  all  its  horrors,  estab- 
bshed  itself,  .and  continued  with  increasing  fatality 
throughout  the  season. 

For  a  time  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  but  gradually  it  extended  itself  into 
the  country;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate  village  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  narrative,  in  a  box  of  woollen  clothes. 
The  tailor  to  whom  they  were  directed  was,  together 
with  his  family,  the  immediate  victim  of  this  fatal  im- 
portation J  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  the  entire  hamlet  was  deeply  infected,  A 
general  panic  ensued,  and  there  was  too  much  reason 
for  supposing,  that  a  fugitive  population,  hurrying  in- 
stinctively to  the  neighbouring  villages,  would  carry 
with  them  the  seeds  of  death,  and  that,  far  and  wide, 
victims  would  be  added  to  the  hourly  increasing  num- 
ber. 
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A%  thk  tveiitfttl  and  awfiil  criiifi,  thi^  i^tor,  Wi^^ 
MotupeMdA,  iufiiniimsd  ^  pitfishi  and  after  eneN 
getieall]^  statittg  Ihe  Cdadk  imd  dedarbg  Ufl  decided 
intention  of  remaining  at  his  post^  induced  his  hearefs 
to  adopt  the  measures  he  was  about  to  propose,  if  not 
for  their  owti  preservation^  at  least  for  the  more  im* 
portant  cause — ^the  preservation  of  the  surrounding 
eountryt  With  an  ardent  desire  to  save  his  wife  and 
two  cbildr^^  and  dfevote  himsdf  aloaae  in  this  hazard- 
ous service,  he  entreated  Mrs.  Mompesson  to  depart, 
font  without  e£fect :  she  positively  revised  to  quit  him, 
and  the  children  alone  were  removed  to  the  care  of 
some  distant  friends.  From  this  moment,  Eyam,  like 
a  besieged  city,  was  cut  ofif  from  the  hving  world  ^ 
and  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  this  ever-to-be-respeCited 
minister  was  confided  the  present  as  well  as  eternal 
welfare  of  those  who  were  about  to  prove  to  posterity, 
that  devotion  to  their  country  as  well  as  to  their  God, 
was  combined  in  the  truly  Christian  creed  taught 
them  by  Ihis  reverend  man. 

His  first  step  was  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, then  resident  at  Chatsworth,  acquainting  him 
with  his  intention,  and  pledging  himself  that  if, 
through  the  Earl's  influence,  a  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions could  be  daily  placed  on  certain  spoti  upon 
the  ac^acent  hills,  not  a  single  parishioner  would 
transgress  the  boundary )  and  troughs  or  wells  are 
still  shewn,  which  were  then  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  at  ^e  boundary  line  of  communication,  to 
receive  and  purify  the  money  d^osited  in  exchange  i 
and  a  small  stream^  which^  it  is  aaid,  supplied  ana 
replenish^  theae  reservoira,  was  bng  Idnown  by  lb« 
hallowed  name  of  M^ttpeeson**  brook. 

The  Earl  AiUy  appredatang  auch  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  mhitster^  enietied  wannlr  mto  hia  views, 
and,  undeterred  by  ^  dread  of  Infectbn,  remaindl 
during  the  whole  ^  tta  continuanoi,  aupcrinlending 
the  supply>  Mid«  by  hk  pevooiud  influence  and  ex- 
ample, aM^sting  Mr.  MompMaon^  ^nrhoae  next  ttip 
was  to  impede  the  ptfogMss  of  the  makdy^  by  erect* 
ing  small  insulated  nuts,  in  airy  and  distant  positions, 
to  which  the  afflicted  were  with  all  due  speed  removed. 

Aware,  moreover,  that  any  assemblage  of  people 
breathing  the  same  air  under  a  confined  roof,  and 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  must 
be  highly  dangerous,  he  closed  the  church,  availing  him-* 
self  oif  a  noUer  substitute,  ''not  made  with  hands,^* 
— ^namely,  a  rock,  projecting  ih)m  the  side  of  n  steep 
hill,  about  hsUtt  a  mile  ftom  the  village,  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  dingle.  This  rock  is  excavated  through  in 
different  di^ctions,  Ihe  arches  being  from  twelve  to 
ei^teen  f^  hirii.  In  thennidst  of  this  romantic 
dell,  fifom  one  xn  those  natorai  porticos,  three  timea 
a  we^  did  he  read  prayens,  ana  twice  on  Sundays 
did  he  address  to  his  death-stridc^i  congregation  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  By  Ids  own  immediate  di- 
rection, ^ey  arranged  themselves  on  the  glassy  de^ 
clivity  near  the  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  ft  yard 
asunder,  the  spot  is  deservedly  still  held  sacred, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Cuddet  Church.  Can 
imagination  conceive  a  more  awAdly  affecting  and 
impressive  scene  than  the  gathering  together  of  such 
a  congregation,  listening  to  the  wora  of  truth,  which 
alone  could  give  tiietn  comfort,  uttered  by  one  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  and  preplire  them  fbr  Ihat 
death  which  had  now  become  the  familiar  oompannm 
of  their  solitude ! 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  ranks  of  this  de^ 
voted  flock  Were  rapidly  thinned,  though  Mr.  and 
Mrd.  Mompesson  had  been  Intherto  ^ared.  But 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  one  was  to  be  taken 
and  the  other  left.    In  the  second  we^  of  August, 

ghe  ftdcennd— and  the  plague  spot  on  her  bieatt 
«?eded  tae  faUl  tnitb  |~ 


for,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  ag%  dyihg  im  her^ua 
band's  arms»  she  was  ealkd  to  har  eternal  rasi  Hei 
monument  may  still  be  seen  ^  no  great  diatance 
fW>m  the  chancel  door, — a  plain  raised  slab,  for- 
merly surrounded  with  iron  rails,  though  none  at 
present  remain. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  very  crowded  accumu- 
lation of  graves  in  the  duirch-iyavdy  many  bearing 
date  16(>6,  that  fbr  atime,  at  least,  the  dead  were 
deposited  there  in  the  usual  manner,  but  probably 
the  space  was  soon  occupied,  and  it  was  fbund  ne- 
cessary to  inter  the  remainder  wherever  the  relatives 
chose  3  for  although  now  few  memorials  exist,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  in  several  places,  particularly 
in  a  small  plot  of  ground  dose  to  the  village, 
many  grave-stones  remained;  but  with  an  unpardon- 
able kidecency  and  indiflerence,  these  sacred  records 
of  so  interesting  a  period  of  paiochiid  history,  have 
been  removed  and  appropriated  to  other  puiposes. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  few  akdetons  were  dis- 
covered beneath  the  flocnring  of  a  barn*  evidently 
placed  there  as  a  matter  of  convenienoe,  without 
oofiBns,  or  any  other  perceptible  coverings.  Besides 
the  ehnrdi-^ywl  and  the  small  plot  of  ground  just  al- 
luded to,  one  other  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
burying-ground--4t  is  called  the  Riley  grave-stones, 
-Mm  an  ekvaled  exposed  hill»  abont  half  a  mile 
from  the  vlUage.  Some  years  aooi  numberless  little 
sepulchral  mounda  were  visible,  but  they  are  all  ob- 
Uteniled*  and  nothing  now  remains  to  identify  the 

y^  aaving  six  haad<4rtonea  and  a  tomb)  memorials 
a  vAmk  fomibr«  who,  with  the  exception  of  one 
b<»%  waro  carried  off  in  dght  daya« 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mompesiui,  the  dis- 
order  began  to  abate»  and  in  about  two  months 
mMit  be  aatd  to  hava  entirely  ceased* 

Ui  a  letter  to  John  Beilby,  Eaq^  dated  Nov.  20th, 
1666,  Mfv  Monpeaaon  «aya  i— 

**Tlia  ooB«UUoa  of  lldi  alaoa  has  beta  lo  h^  that  I  per- 
Boa^  Hynlf  it  dtti  exoeaa  all  histOTy  and  example :  I  may 
tmly  say  that  ^r  place  has  become  a  Golgotha, — the  place 
of  a  skull :  and  nad  there  not  been  a  sm^  remnant  of  us 
leftt  *  We  Imd  beea  at  Sodmna^  aid  beta  aueda  Hfce  aata 
GooloRak*  M;^  ean  narer  heard*  Mjeyas  aaTerbdialdi 
sueh  gkastly  spectacles.  Now,  blessed  be  God^  all  ottr  feaia 
are  orer^  for  none  have  died  of  the  infection  smoe  the  lltk 
of  October,  and  aD  tbe  pest-houses  have  long  been  empty.  I 
intend,  God  i^illing,  to  spend  most  of  this  weak  in  seeing  all 
woollen  deaths  fbmed  and  parified«  as  wall  for  Ibe  satislbo- 
tioa  as  the  saHety  of  the  coantry 

^  Heto  has  been  saoh  buraiafs  of  goods,  that  the  like,  I 
tliink,  was  aemer  known :  I  haTo  scanty  left  myself  apparel 
to  shelter  my  body  from  the  cold,  and  have  wasted  more  than 
needed,  merely  for  example.  Aa  for  my  part,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had  ever  belter  health  than  during  the  time  €t  the 
dreadlhl  visitation ;  neither  can  I  say  that  I  bare  had  any 
symptoms  tif  the  disease^** 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Mompesson  yfete  inewarded  by 
advancement  in  his  profb^ion.  In  a  few  years  he 
obtained  the  pi^>endary  of  SoathweQ,  and  rectoiy 
of  Earihring,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  deanery  of 
Lincoln  was  neict  offered  him ;  but  he  declined  it  in 
f&roxLt  of  his  friend^  Dr.  Folkr,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  his  interest,  and  for  whom  he  obtained  the 
tleanety. 

In  the  thnrch-yard  stands  a  beantifnl  ancient 
cross,  of  which  we  give  an  engmving.  Of  its  early 
history  and  origina!  intention,  nothhig  is  known  be- 
yond a  vagae  trai£tion  iof  its  having  been  fbond  on 
one  of  the  ne^hboming  hills.  It  is  at  present  in  a 
very  dilap^ted  "State ;  about  two  feet  <^  the  top  of 
the  «haft  are  wanting.  Within  the  memory  of  man^ 
this  fragmental  remnant  was  known  to  nave  becaa 
thrown  carelessly  about  the  chtorch-yaid,  as  a  stone 
of  no  value^  until  it  waa  brc^en  tip  by  sooi^  rude 
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hmd,  md  knocked  to  pieces  for  domestia  pnrpoMs. 
Still,  in  ita  praaent  blemisbed  atate,  it  ia  a  relic  of  in- 
e«timable  nhie,  of  wtiich  the  pariflltionerB  of  Eyam 
nmf  well  be  paxrad :  the  more  so,  n*  its  szistence  in 
its  present  sitiuition  ia  nssocikted  witii  one  of  tbe 
deareat  fUends  of  hiunanitf ,  the  benevolent  Howard, 
who,  in  tlie  year  before  he  last  left  England,  visited 
Eyam,  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Plsgne.  He 
found  It  proatTKte  in  the  cbttrch-yard,  and  neariy 
ovo^rownwith  dooka  snd-thistles.  At  his  sngge*- 
tion,  the  top  pert  of  the  cross  was  replaced  on  its 
imperfect  shaft,  and  thus  it  has  remained  ever 
fxsnat.— Abridged  from  the  British  Mabasini. 


Onr  rerf  common  tnot  misltiuli  the  opiDian  of  mankind, 
that,  uniTeivalJj,  authori^  is  pIeu»Dt,  nibmission  psinlul.  Id 
the  Kcneml  coune  of  human  affatn,  the  very  lereree  of 
this  is  neam  to  the  Inilli.  Conuusod  is  anxietj ;  obedience, 
ease. — Pai-ey. 

CuKioos  Mode  or  Naviqatkhi.— Mj  passage  frpm  Falmouth 
to  Barbados,  in  the  packet,  was  pgreeable  enuugli ;  but  at 
lliia  island,  in  grder  to  complete  my  vmrage  to  Ivi  Guayra,,  I 
nas  tisiisfenr«d  to  one  of  bis  muestrB  mail  boats,  a  dirty 
Uttle  scboone*,  *ilh  a  cabin  ux  leet  by  six,  scarcely  a  pint 
of  fresh  water,  and  most  untoucliable  provisions.  These, 
however,  ^icre  trifles.  When  we  got  out  to  Bea,  I  found  that 
tlie  captaiii  of  this  gallant  bark  (which  is  eDtrusted  with  the 
coDfeyance  of  the  mail  from  Barbadoe  to  I*  Guayra,  a  Toy- 
age  of  about  A^  davs)  nerer  enonmbered  himtelf  with 
either  vempaas  oi  quaOntnt.  Xfaey  have  to  much  experience 
of  the  currents  which  prevail  iu  those  seas,  that  they  ore  never 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  north ;  independently  of  which,  they  can 
hardly  sail  twenty-four  hours  on  a  stretch  without  making 
some  one  of  the  islands.  Should  both  these  resources  fail, 
howerer,  they  hsTo  one  in  reserve  which  never  does.  Each 
island  in  the  West  Indies  has  iis  peculiar  ses-bird.  wherever 
these  birds  may  wander  during  the  day,  they  invariably  seek 
their  own  island  al  lumel;  the  captwn,  therefore,  never  fails 
to  know  from  the  direction  in  which  he  see*  a  panicular  ''="' 
fly,  towards  sunset,  where  each  island  lie*. 

Tub  biiiis  that  build  hanging  nests  are  at  Cape  Cormorin 
numeroas.  At  night  each  of  their  little  habitaUons  is  lighted 
up  as  if  to  see  company.  The  sagacioue  llttie  bird  fastens 
a  bit  of  clay  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  picks  up  a  fire- 
flv  and  slicks  it  on  the  clay  to  illumioale  the  dwelling,  which 
cMwitfi  of  two  rooms.  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four 
fiie^ee,  and  their  blaze  of  light  in  the  little  cell  dailies  the 
of  the  bala,  which  often  kill  the  young  of  these  Jjiids.— 

BUCHANIN. 
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SPANISH  HOBBERa 
Thk  Boise  of  the  hoofs  and  bells  of  our  mnles,  and 
the  clattering  of  the  wheds,  wan  idlenced.  Ihe  npH 
{oogress  of  the  Diligence  ceasing  suddenly,  my  body 
was  thrown  forward  with  my  head  against  the  pand. 
By  the  light  of  a  lantern  that  blaaed  from  the  top  of 
the  Diligence,  I  conld  disoorer  tha^  this  part  of  the 
road  was  aldrted  by  olive  trees,  and  that  the  molea 
having  come  in  contact  with  some  obstacle  to  their 
progress,  had  been  tluown  into  confusion,  and  stood 
hnddled  together  aa  if  afraid  to  move.  A  sin^ 
glance  to  the  right  gave  a  elne  to  the  myst^y.  Jost 
beside  the  fore-wheel  of  the  Diligence  stood  a  man, 
dressed  in  that  wild  garti  of  Valencia,  which  I  had 
seen  for  the  first  time  In  Amposta.  His  red  cap,  which 
flaunted  fkr  down  his  back,  was  in  troat  drawn  closely 
over  his  fm^head  )  and  his  stiiped  mantle,  instead  ^ 
being  rolled  round  him,  hung  nnembarrassed  from 
one  shoulder.  Whilst  his  left  leg  was  thrown  forward 
in  preparation,  a  musket  was  levelled  in  his  handi, 
along  the  barrel  of  which  his  eye  glared  fiercely  upon 
the  visage  of  the  conductor.  On  the  other  side,  the 
scene  was  somewhat  different  Pepe,  ooi^  postilion, 
had  abandoned  the  reins,  and  jumped  from  his  seat  to 
the  «oBd  side,  intending  to  escape  among  the  trees. 
Unhappy  youth,  that  he  should  not  have  accomplished 
hts  purpose  1  He  was  met  by  the  mutzle  of  a  mtisket 
when  he  bad  scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  a  third 
ruffian  appearing  at  the  same  moment  from  the  trea- 
cherous concealment  of  the  very  trees  towards  which 
he  was  flying,  he  was  effectually  taken  and  brongU 
round  into  the  road,  where  he  was  made  to  stretch 
himself  upon  his  face,  as  had  already  been  done  vtth 
the  eonduetor. 

I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  these  robbers, 
for  such  they  were,  inquire  io  Spanish  of  the  Hayoral 
as  to  the  number  of  passengers;  if  any  were  aimed} 
whether  there  was  any  money  in  the  Diligence ;  and 
then,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  intem^tory,  demanding 
the  purse  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor  fellow 
meekly  obeyed.  He  raised  himself  high  enough  to 
draw  a  targe  leathern  purse  from  an  inner  pocket,  and 
stretching  his  hand  upward  to  deliver  it,  said,  "Toma 
usted,  cabaliero,  pero  no  me  quita  usted  la  vida !" 
— ''  Take  it,  Cavalier,  but  do  not  take  away  my  life." 
The  robber,  however,  was  pitiless.  Bringing  a  stona 
from  a  large  heap  collected  for  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
he  fell  to  beating  the  Mayoral  upon  the  head  witii  it. 
He  unhappy  man  smt  forth  the  most  piteons  criefl 
for  mercy  and  for  pity.  He  might  as  well  havs 
asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote  him,  as  of  the 
wretch  who  wielded  it.  In  his  sgcmy  he  invoked 
all  those  sacred  names  held  in  reverence  by  the 
people,  end  most  Ultely  to  aireet  the  rage  of  the 
assassin.  All  in  vain :  the  murderer  redoubled 
his  blows, — imtil,  growing  furious  in  the  tarii,  he  laid 
his  mnsket  beside  him,  and  worked  with  both  banda 
npon  his  victim.  The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  had 
first  excited — blows  at  length  quelled.  They  had 
gradually  increased  with  the  suffering  to  the  most 
terrible  shrieks,  then  declined  Into  low  inarticulate 
moans,  until  a  deep  drawn  and  agonised  gasp  for 
breath,  and  an  occasional  convulsion,  alone  remained 
to  shew  that  the  vital  principle  bad  not  yet  departed. 

It  fated  even  worse  with  Pepe,  though  instead  of 
the  cries  for  pity  which  had  availed  the  Mayoral  so 
Uttle,  he  uttered  nothing  bat  low  moans,  that  died 
away  in  the  duet  beneath  him.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  extreme  youth  of  the  lad  would  have 
insured  him  compassion ;  but,  no  such  thing.  The 
robbers  were  doubtless  of  Amposta,  and  being  known 
to  him,  dreaded  discovery.  When  hotii  ttie  victims 
had  been  rendered  insensible  there  wss  a  short  pause, 
17—2 
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uid'a  consnlUtim  in  a  lov  voice  between  the  ruffians, 
Hha  then  proceeded  to  ezecnte  tbeir  plans.  The  fiist 
ihnt  Tonnd  to  the  left  side  erf  the  Diligence,  and  hav- 
ing unhooked  the  bon-phoe,  and  placed  it  onder  the 
%vfaeal  as  an  additional  security  against  escape,  opened 
the  dooT  of  the  interior,  and  mounted  on  the  steps  ; 
I  coold  hear  him  distinctly  utter  a  terrible  threat  in 
Spanish;  and  demand  an  ounce  of  gold  from  each  of 
the  passengers.  This  was  answered  by  the  Valencian 
shopkeeper,  who  said  they  had  not  so  much  money, 
bdt  what  they  had  would  be  given  willingly.  There 
was  then  a  jingling  of  purses — some  pieces  dropping 
on  the  floor  in  the  harry  and  agitation  of  the  momenL 
Having  remained  a  short  time  at  the  door  of  the  inte- 
rior, he  did  not  come  to  the  cabriolet,  but  passed  at 
once  to  the  rotunda.  Here  he  used  greater  caution, 
dOTd>tless  from  having  seen  the  evening  before  at 
Amposta,  that  it  contained  no  women,  but  six  young 
students,  who  were  all  stout  fellows.  They  were 
made  to  come  down  one  by  one  from  their  strong 
bold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and  then  lie 
fiat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road. 

Meanwhile  the  second  robber,  after  consulting  with 
his  companion,  returned  to  the  spot  where  poor  Fepe 
lay  rollmg  from  side  to  side.  As  he  went  towards 
bfan,  he  drew  a  knife  from  the  folds  of  his  sash,  and 
baring  opened  it,  placed  one  of  his  naked  1^  on 
chher  side  of  his  victim.  Pushing  aside  the  jacket  of 
tbe  youth,  be  bent  forward,  and  dealt  him  repeated 
blows  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  young  priest, 
my  companion,  shrunk  back  shuddering  into  his 
comer,  and  hid  his  face  "within  hia  trembling  fingers  ; 
btit  my  own  eyes  seemed  spell-bound,  for  I  could  not 
withdraw  them  from  the  cruel  spectacle,  and  my  ean 
were  more  sensible  than  ever.  Though  the  windows 
at  tbe  front  and  sides  were  still  closed,  I  coold  dis- 
tinctly hear  each  stroke  of  the  murderous  knife,  as  it 
entered  its  victim.  It  was  not  a  blunt  sound,  as  of  a 
weapon  that  meets  with  positive  resistance ;  but  a 
bissiog  niHse,  as  if  the  household  instrument  made  to 
part  tbe  bread  of  peace  performed  unwillingly  its  task 
of  treachery.  This  moment  was  the  unhappiest  in  roy 
life  i  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  if  any  situation 
could  be  more  worthy  of  pity,  than  to  die  the  dog's 
death  of  poor  Fepe,  it  was  to  be  compelled  to  witness 
hie  fate,  without  the  power  to  aid  him. 

Having  completed  the  deed  to  his  satisfaction,  this 
cold-blooded  murderer  came  to  the  duor  of  the  cabrio- 
let, and  endeavoured  to  open  it.  He  shook  it  vio- 
lently, calling  to  us  to  assist  him )  but  it  had  chanced 
hithnio  that  we  had  always  got  out  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  young  priest,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a 
Diligence,  thought  ^m  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  but  one  door,  and  therefore  answered  the  fellow, 
that  be  must  go  to  the  other  sidq.  On  tbe  first  arrival 
of  these  unwcloome  visitors,  I  bad  taken  a  valuable 
watch  from  ray  waistcoat  pocket  and  slipped  it  into 
my  boot ;  but  when  they  fell  to  beating  in  the  heads 
of  our  guides,  I  bethought  me  that  Uie  few  dollars  I 
carried  in  my  purse  might  not  satisfy  them,  and  re- 
placed it  again,  in  readiness  to  be  delivered  at  the 
shortest  notice.  These  precautions,  however,  were 
unnecessary.  The  third  ruffian,  who  had  continned 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Diligence  with  his  musket 
in  his  hai^,  paused  a  moment  in  the  road,  ahead  of 
VM,  and  having  placed  his  head  on  the  ground,  as  if 
to  listen,  presently  came  and  spoke  in  an  under-tone 
to  hia  companions.  They  stood  for  a  moment  over 
the  Mayoral,  and  struck  his  head  with  the  butt  of  the 
musket,  whilst  the  fellow  who  had  before  used  the 
knife,  returned  to  make  a  few  farewell  thrusts, — and 
in  another  moment  they  bad  all  disiq>peared  from 
around  OS. 


In  a  Bubseqaent  page,  our  author  says,  poor  Papa! 
breathed  his  last,  abont  ei^t  hours  after  tix  attack,. 
long  before  his  widowed  mother  could  arrive  to  clooe 
tlie  eyes  of  her  child.  Tbe  conductor,  afto-  lingering - 
a  week,  shared  the  fate  of  Fepe.  The  three  robben 
were  taken  into  custody.  One  of  them  was  a  native 
of  Ferpignan,  son  to  a  man  who  had  formerly  kept 
the  inn  where  the  Diligence  put  up  in  Ampoeta.  The 
other  two  were  nadves  of  tbe  town,  and  aU  woe 
scquaintanoes  of  Fepe ;  possibly,  the  very  varieta  wbo 
were  playing  at  cards  beneath  our  window.  My  in- 
formant could  not  tell  me  whether  the  mnrdmm 
were  hkely  to  suffer  for  their  crime.  The  fiact  of  ona 
of  them  being  a  stranger  rendered  it  probable ;  bat 
if  they  had  money  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  eicrj- 
baiw,  or  notary,  to  fee  him  and  the  judges  who  would 
be  called  to  decide  upon  the  case,  or  to  buy  an  escape, 
or  as  the  last  resort,  if  they  could  procure  the  inter- 
position of  tbe  clergy,  th«y  might  yet  go  unpunished. 

Such  is  Spain ! 

lAY*BrimSpai»,iijt.joaa$AnKrk»a.'i 


i 


Watca  produces  the  well-known  spice  used  in  fla- 
vouring various  dishes,  and  maldng  picldes,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  particularly  culti- 
vated in  Jamaica.  The  pimento  trees  grow  sponta- 
neously, and  in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of 
that  island,  but  more  particularly  on  the  hills  near 
the  Bea,  on  the  northern  side,  where  they  form  tbe 
most  deUcioua  groves  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ; 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality,, 
though  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our 
great  poet's  description  of  those  balmy  gales  wbich 
convey  to  the  delighted  voyages— 

S&bnb  oAotn  fnm  Uw  kplndlwn 

Ol  Aniby  Uh  KhL 

ChnTd  wilh  (he  (nurnl  hkII,  aM  Ocru  nils. 

This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  seema  to 
mock  all  the  endeavours  of  man  to  improve  car  ex- 
tend its  growth  :  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  remove 
the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the  seeds,  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously,  has  succeeded- 

The  usual  method  of  forming  a  new  pimento  pimu- 
tation  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a  walk,)  is  nothince 
more  than  to  appropriate  a  pieoe  of  woodland  ia  the 
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neighlKmriiood  of  a  plantation  alieady  exiating,  or  in 
B  coonby  where  the  scattered  trees  qre  found  in  a 
native  state,  the  woods  of  which  being  Allen,  the 
trees  are  soffered  to  remain  on  the  gronnd  till  they 
becKHne  rotten  and  perish.  la  the  conrse  of  twelve 
months  after  the  first  season,  abundance  of  yonng 
pimento  [dants  will  be  fbtmd  growing  vigoroosly  in 
all  parts  of  the  land,  being  without  donbt  produced 
foxn  ripe  hemes  scattered  there  by  the  birds,  while 
the  &llen  trees,  be.  afford  them  both  abeltcr  and 
shade. 

'  llie  trees  blossom  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  their  situation  and  the 
different  seasons  for  rains,  and  soon  after  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering ;  the  fruit  not  beii^;  suf- 
fered to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  state, 
being  moist  and  glutinous,  is  difficult  to  core,  and 
when  dry,  becomes  black  and  tasteless.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  prevent  some  of  the  ripe  berriei 
mixing  with  the  rest ;  but  if  the  propmiion  of  them 
be  great,  the  price  of  the  commodi^  is  considerably 
injured. 

The  fruit  is  called'  all-spice,  from  its  taste  being 
supposed  to  resemble  that  of  many  species  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ;  one  labonrer 
on  the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  small 
branches,  will  give  employment  to  three  below,  (who 
are  generally  women  and  children,)'  in  picking  the 
berries  ;  an  indostrions  picker  will  fill  a  bi^  of  701bs. 
in  the  day. 

After  the  fruit  ia  gathered,  it  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  ripe  berries,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  from  its  rising  to  setting,  fbr  many  days, 
being  spread  out  on  thin  cloths,  tamed  every  now 
ud  then,  and  carefoUy  preserved  from  the  devn.  It 
Ans  becomes  wrinkled  and  dry,  and  froin  a  green 
changes  to  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  fit  fbr  the 
market. 

The  returns  from  a  pimento  walk,  in  a  favourable 
season,  are  prodigious,  A  single  tree  has  been  known 
to  yield  1501bs.  of  the  raw  frnit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the 
dried  spice,  there  being  commonly  a  loss  of  weight  of 
one  third  in  curing ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the 
minor  prodnctions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and 
perh^is  a  very  pWteoos  crop  only  occurs  in  five 
yeanr, 

STEAM  COACH. 

****** 
I  HAVB  jost  returned  from  witnessing  the  triumph  of 
Science  in  Mechanics,  by  tmvelling  along  a  hilly  and 
crooked  road  from  Oxford  to  Birmingham  in  a  Sleam 
Carriage.  I  enclose  you  a  hasty  account  of  oor  jour- 
ney, and  a  sketch  ik  this  truly  wonderfiU  machine. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Captain  Oglx  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  Mr.  Suhmeks  his  partner,  and  is  the  first 
and  only  one  that  has  accomplished  so  loiq;  a  journey 
over  chance  roads,  and  without  rails. 

Its  rate  of  going  may  be  called  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  bnt  fitly,  or  perluips  a  hundred,  down-hill,  if 
hot  checked  by  the  Break,  a  contrivance  which  places 
Uie  whole  of  the  machinery  under  complete   con- 

The  starting  from  Oxford  was  a  grand  spectacle. 
It  was  St.  Giles's  fair  day ;  therefore,  all  the  popula- 
tion, innlnding  thonsauds  from  the  snrrotmding  mi- 
lages, thronged  the  streets,  reminding  the  beholder 
of  the  multitudes  at  Juggernaut;  whilst  the  ponde- 
rous machine,  like  that  idol's  car,  appeared  ready  to 
crush  its  votaries.  Care  was,  however,  taken  to 
make  them  tmderstand  the  danger,  and  a  passage 
being  cleared,  away  went  the  splendid  vehicle  through 
that  beanteoos  city,  at  l^e  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 


which,  when  clear  of  the  honses,  wu  accelerated  bv 
fonrteen.  Notice  of  the  intended  joumey  harmg 
been  carried  forward  some  days  before,  every  tmm 
presented  an  qipearance  somewhat  similar  j  hot  it 
was  not  till  it  reached  Birming^uun,  that  rail  as^  ■ 
tance,  as  well  as  ^phrase,  was  required,  and  wil- 
lingly was  it  granted. 

Just  as  the  vehicle  was  entermg  the  town,  the 
supply  of  coke  being  exhausted,  the  steam  dro}^ied  ; 
and  the  good  people,  on  learning  the  cause,  flew  to 
the  frame,  and  draped  it  into  the  inn-yard  of  ibf 
Hen  and  Chickens. 


TTiM.    * 

9  The  l«  or  Maacj. 


18  The  rDKk,  hoIdlKditil  iB 

SO  Thefnqfl. 

91  TIh  ipnn^   vwm  Uh  Bxloa  ( 

n  Tlie  dshr  nnk,  Ibmifh  which  U 


■  THE  VAMPYRE  BAT. 

The  usual  length  of  theVampyre  Bat  is  from  nine 
inches  to  a  foot,  and  the  extent  of  its  wings  sometimes 
four  feet  and  upwards.  Its  general  colour  is  a  deep, 
reddish  brown.  The  head  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  fox.  The  nose  is  sharp  and  black  ;  and  the 
tongue  pointed,  and  terminated  by  sharp  prickles.  It 
is  a  native  of  Guinea,  of  Madagascar,  and  the  o^er 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  specific  denomination  of  vimifiyre  has  been  given 
by  naturalists  to  thb  tremendous  species  of  Bat,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  reputed  propensity  to  anck  the 
blood  of  men  and  animals  during  their  sleep.  There 
is,  however,  good  reason  to  imagine,  that  this  thirst 
for  blood  is  not  confined  to  a  single  species,  bnt  is 
common  to  several  of  the  large  kinds  of  bats,  which 
are  inhabitants  of  hot  climates. 


During  the  day-time  tbtK  anunals  lie  conceded  in 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  or  suspend  themselves 
to  the  branches  by  tiieir  claws ;  and  tmnrd  the  close 
of  evening  they  issue  forth  in  flights  even  more  nume* 
rous  than  those  of  crows  in  Europe.  We  are  informed 
by  I^lnch,  in  his  quaint  style  of  writing,  that  "  they 
hang  to  tbe  boughs  of  trees,  near  Sunt,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  such  vast  clusters,  as  would  surprise  a  man 
to  see ;  and  the  noise  and  sqneaUng  they  make  is  so 
intolerable,  that  'twere  a  good  deed  to  bring  two  or 
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three  pieote  of  ordnance,  and  iconr  the  trees,  that  the 
ocmntry  might  be  rid  of  such  a  plague.'* 

At  Roae  Hill,  near  Port  Jackaon,  in  New  HoUand, 
it  is  enpposed  that  more  than  twenty  thonaand  of 
these  animals  were  seen  within  the  space  of  a  mile. 
Some  that  were  caoght  alive,  woi^d,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  eat  boiled  rice  and  other  food  fit>m 
the  hand ;  and  in  a  few  days  b^fcame  as  domestic  as 
if  they  had  been  entirdy  bred  in  the  house. 

The  smell  of  these  creatures  is  more  rank  and 
powerful  than  tiiat  of  a  fox;  yet  the  Indians  eat  them, 
and  declare  their  flesh  to  be  excellent  food. 

In  no  material  respect  do  the  habits  and  economy 
of  the  Spectre  Bats,  natives  chiefly  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  last  species. 

Ci^tain  Stedman^  whilst  in  Surinam,  was  attacked 
during  his  sleep  by  one  of  these  bats ;  and  as  his  ac- 
count of  the  incident  is  somewhat  singular,  and  tends, 
in  a  very  interesting  maimer  to  elucidate  the  fact,  I 
shall  extract  it  in  the  language  of  his  own  narrative. 
"  I  cannot,**  says  he,  **  forbewr  relating  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance respecting  myself,  viz.  that  on  waking 
about  four  o'clock  one  morning,  in  my  hammock,  I 
was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  finding  myself  weltering 
in  congealed  blood,  and  without  feding  any  pain 
whatever.  The  mystery,  however,  was,  that  I  had 
been  bitten  by  the  Vampyre,  or  Spectre  of  Chiiana, 
which  is  also  called  the  Fl3dDg-Dog  of  New  Spain  : 
this  is  no  other  than  a  bat,  of  monstrous  size,  that 
sucks  the  blood  of  men  and  cattle  while  they  are  fast 
asleep,  even  sometimes  till  they  die ;  and  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceed  is  truly  wonderful,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  it. 

''  Knowing,  by  instinct,  that  the  person  they  intend 
to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight 
near  the  feet,  where,  while  the  creature  continues 
ffiiiT>ing  with  his  enormous  wings,  which  keeps  one 
cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great  toe, 
so  very  small,  indeed,  that  the  h^  of  a  pin  could 
scarcely  be  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  conse- 
quently not  painful  ^  yet^  through  this  orifice  he  con- 
tinues to  sudc  the  blood,  until  ne  is  obliged  to  dis- 
gorge. He  then  begins  again,  and  thus  continues 
snc£ing  and  disgoiging,  till  he  is  scarcely  able  to  fly  -, 
and  the  sufferer^  has  been  known  to  sleep  from  time 
into  eternity.  Cattle  they  generally  bite  in  the  ear, 
but  always  in  places  where  the  blood  flows  freely. 

These  animals,  it  is  said,  will  frequently  hang  to 
one  another  in  vast  clusters,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Mr.  Foster  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen,  at  least  five 
hundred  of  them  suspended,  some  by  their  fore,  and 
others  by  their  hind  legs,  in  a  large  tree,  in  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands. — ^Binoley*s  Animal  Biography. 

The  terai  Jvooler,  which  is  now  used  to  denote  persons  who 

Serforai  sleight-of-baad  tricks,  was  origloally  emplopred  to 
eeignale  die  instmmental  performers  who  acoompanied  the 
andeni  troubadoorB,  or  po^-musiciant,  of  France,  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  oeataiy.  It  appears  to  be  a  oormption 
of  the  liatin  word  jocu/olor,  a  iester,  or  droll,  and  was  applied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  tricks  and  gesticulations  whicn  they 
exhibited.  They  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  monkeys, 
and  in  an  order  issued  by  Kng  Lonls,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary,  leipefttiiig  Ae  toH  pavam  on  eateiiog  Paris,  it  it  prb- 


that  any  iaggler,  arnring  with  a  monkey,  and  malung 
him  daaoe  bcioia  Uie  toll  collector,  shall  pass  toll-free,  to- 
gether with  his  monkey,  and  any  thing  he  may  hare  brought 
for  his  own  use.**  From  this  circumstance  arose  die  old 
French  prorerb,  payer  wumnme  de  tin^,  enaamhaiety  (to  pay 
in  monkei^s  antM :  and  heaoe,  piobably,  tne  Tulgar  English 
phrase,  ^  Hsnkeyar  allowance;  more  kielci  than  hal^peaee." 


He  that  runs  agafaist  Time,  has  an  antagonist  not  sutjeot  to 
(SasuaHles.«-JoHii80M. 


ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES 

OF  SOCIETY. 

IV. — Principles  of  Benefit  Societies. 

As  the  nneertainties  of  life  are  more  numarooa.  in 
proportion  as  life  is  more  active,  and  as  ehangea  for 
the  worse  are  often  beyond  the  means  of  imme- 
diate enre  before  they  are  felt  as  reverses,  it  becomes 
the  dnty  oi  every  one  to  make  provision  a^^ainsf  the 
vrorst  that  may  happen**'  The  provision  now  nndec 
consideration  is  a  money  provision,  and  the  object  of 
BsNErrr  Sooietibs  is  to  enaUe  those  to  make  or 
obtain  that  provision,  who  wonld  otherwise  be  without 
it. 

In  order  that  the  Benefit  Society  may  be  prodnc« 
tive  of  the  greatest  good  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
nuMiey  paid  into  it  i^ould  be  devoted  to  those  pur- 
poses of  relief  for  which  it  is  established )  and  which 
purposes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  10  Geo. 
IV,  cap.  56,  must  be  **  sickness,  infancy,  advanced 
age,  widowhood,  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contin* 
gepcy,  whereof  the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calcu- 
lation by  way  of  average."  There  should  be  no  charges 
ioc  management  taken  out  of  the  funds,  and  that  would 
make  the  office  of  Manager  an  honourable  one— one 
to  which  members  would  aspire  by  seeking  the  respect 
of  their  fellows,  which  is  not  only  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple in  itself,  but  a  principle  fruitful  of  other  excel- 
lence. Charity,  like  knowledge,  should  be  **  proper 
gated.*'  That  which  we  scatter  should  be  ''the  living 
seed"  of  more,  and  it  should  be  "  adapted  to  the  soil." 
Unfruitful  bounties,  like  lumps  of  dead  matter  llirown 
about,  rot  and  breed  corruption  and  disease;  and 
there  are  points  in  every  man's  life,  at  which  a  few 
judicious  and  encooraging  words  are,  even  in  a  money 
point  of  view,  more  vfduiJHe  to  him  in  tibe  end,  than 
handfnlls  of  gold. 

Equity  is  the  main  principle  of  every  Benefit  So? 
dety.  No  member  riiould  pay  more  into  it  than  he 
has  the  prospect,  upon  the  average  probabilities  of  li£e» 
aad  tiie  other  contingencies  for  which  it  makes  provi- 
sion, of  getting  bade  again,  either  by  himself  or  by  Uiose 
representatives,  for  whose  benefit  he  enters  the  sodety ; 
anid  no  member  should  pay  less  than  that.  Hie  auma 
paid  in  should  be  reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  saved  and  laid  out  at  interest,  the  in- 
ter^ being  added  to  the  principal,  yeariy  or  half- 
yearly.  The  payments  are  in  fact  an  annuity  at  com- 
pound interest.  If  the  period  of  payment  is  long,  the 
sum  to  be  received  will  very  considerably  exceed  all 
the  payments ;  and  the  excess  will  be  the  greater  the 
higher  that  the  rate  of  interest  is, 

If  the  payment  out  of  the  Society  is  to  be  received 
in  a  pension,  it  will  be  still  greater  than  if  the  amount 
were  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  time  when  the  pension 
begins,  as  it  will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the 
coming  years  at  the  commencement  of  those  years« 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  annual  payments  less  the 
discount  If  the  payments  are  monthly,  or  weekly, 
the  principles  are  still  the  same,  only,  as  there  are 
more  payments,  the  calculation  Is  a  litde  more  labo- 
rious. 

Still,  if  life  were  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  the 
age  of  the  person  entexing  known,  and  the  repayment 
one  sum,  payable  at  any  period  of  life,  or  at  its  dose,  or 
a  pension  commencing  at  any  period  of  life,  the  cal- 
culation could  easily  ht  made  so  as  to  adyust  the  pay- 
ments and  the  return  to  each  other  wiUi  perfect 
equity.  That,  however,  would  not  answer  some  of 
the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Benefit  Sodety. 
Such  a  society  is  meant  to  provide  against  the  *'  con- 
tingent" ills  of  life;  temporary  as  well  as  final.  Al- 
lowances when  sick,  when  children  we  bom,  or  wboi 
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they  attain  certain  statea  ages,  when  partners  in  life 
die,  when  old  age  comes  on,  for  funeral  expenses,  and 
support  for  necessitous  relations — all  come  within  the 
limits  of  Benefit  Societies ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
allowances  at  marriage  might  be  a  very  useful  regu* 
lation.  That  is  of  so  much  consideration,  indeed^ 
that  it  deserves  to  be  treated  a  Uttle  at  length. 

In  order  to  confine  the  objects  of  Benefit  Societies 
to  those  contemplated  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  for  their 
protection,  namely  those  that  can  be  averaged  so  as 
to  adjust  the  payments  fairly  to  the  benefits,  the  legis- 
lature, by  the  10  Qeo.  4.  c.  56.  §  4,  has  directed  the 
rules  to  be  certified  by  a  barrister  *,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  society  formed  after  the  19th  of  June,  1829,  it 
requires  that  the  Justices  at  Sessions  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  the  tables  of  contributions, 
and  benefits.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
provisions  of  any  statute  are  intended  to  limit  the 
usefulness  of  the  societies ;  for  the  object  and  ten- 
dency are  quite  the  reverse.  The  statute  is  framed 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  preventing  the  members 
of  such  societies  from  wasting  their  contributions 
upon  improper  objects.  Loss  by  fire,  being  out  of 
employment,  and  being  in  prison  for  debt,  are  grounds 
of  relief  in  some  of  those  societies  which  have  been 
institued  without  reference  to  the  statute.  Now,  as 
not  one  of  these  must  happen  to  any  one  man,  no  cer- 
tain average  of  them  can  be  taken  |  and,  as  they  may 
happen  through  negUgent  or  improper  conduct,  as 
well  as  through  unforeseen  accidents,  relief  in  cases 
of  them,  provided  in  a  formal  manner,  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  bounty  on  hiattention  and  idle- 
ness.    The  real  cases  are  proper  subjects  for  charity. 

That  a  Benefit  Society  has  '^worked  well"  in  one 
place,  is  an  argoment  in  ^Eivour  of  its  plan  ^  but  it  is 
not  a  complete  argument :  for,  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  intricacy,  there  may  be  important  elements  left 
out  3  and  times,  places,  and  occupations,  vary  very 
much,  both  in  respect  of  the  contingencies  of  life,  and 
of  the  periods  of  life  at  which  they  hiq^pen.  Those 
who  have  capacity  and  inclination  for  such  enquiries, 
and  time  to  pursue  them,  cannot  bestow  more^valuable 
aid  upon  their  more  occupied  brethren,  than  by 
famishing  them  with  such  information  as  that  in 
question.  If  the  informed  part  of  society  would, 
upon  occasion,  letid  judiciously  a  little  of  their  know- 
ledge to  the  unlearned,  they  would  do  much  more 
real  good  than  by  giving  their  money. 

Our  next  paper  will  contain  some  notice  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Probability,  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  for  the  establishing  of  Benefit  Societies,  and 
c{q)able  of  explanation  without  language  not  in  com- 
mon use ;  and  in  order  that  the  list  may  be  the  more 
complete,  a  few  words  shall  now  be  added  on  mar- 
riage portions. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppose  that, 
upon  the  average,  youths  begin  to  earn  wages  at 
eighteen,  and  girls  at  fifteen, — ^from  which  they  could 
b^  to  spare  a  part,  after  the  reasonable  supply  of 
their  common  wants.  If  that  is  denied,  their  marriage 
must  bring  misery ',  the  children  must  go  to  the  work* 
house,  or  do  worse ;  and  the  condition  of  society  is 
incurable.  But  that  should  not  be,  and  it  it  not  .-*• 
ten  in  the  dozen,  even  in  the  most  unfortunate  parts 
of  England,  are  above  that — all  might  be  so. 

Well,  suppose  that  they  can  (and  where  there  is 
a  can,  it  is  ^e  business  of  instruction  to  find  a  will) 
begin  to  save  a  little  at  the  ages  that  have  been  men- 
tioned i  and  that  young  men,  on  the  average,  marry 
at  twenty-eighty  and  young  women  at  twenty-two. 
Thirty  and  twenty>five  wouM  be  better  -,  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  bad  habits  Wing  formed.    We  shall 


take  a  moderate  estimate,  and-suppose  that  the  young 
man  could  '*  put  by  '*  six-pence  a- week,  and  the  yotmg 
woman  three-pence  j  or  the  one  twenty^siz,  and 
the  other  thirteen  shillings  in  the  year.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  is  ten  3rears,  which,  with^ 
out  any  allowance  of  interest,  is  thirteen  pounds 
to  the  man;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  is 
seven  years,  which  is  four  pounds  eleven  shillings 
to  the  woman ;  put  the  two  together,  and  there  is 
seventeen  pounds  eleven  shillings  to  furnish  the  cot* 
tage,  besides  the  interest,  which  would  provide  a 
wedding  dress  for  each.  The  whole  chattels  of 
an  English  cottager,  in  the  districts  round  London, 
(and  these  should  not  be  worse  than  the  average  of 
the  country)  do  not  at  present  amount  to  three 
pounds,  and  often  not  to  one  pound.  The  marriage 
provision  would  therefore  be  a  most  valuable  use  of 
Benefit  Societies  j  and  if  it  were  general,  it  would 
save  many  of  the  other  uses,  as  well  as  prevent  many 
things  that  are  objectionable.  Still,  as  marriage  is 
not  one  of  those  cases  that  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  probable  that  some 
specific  establishments  for  marriage  portions  would 
be  better  than  uniting  them  with  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous. 


A  MOTBXa  TSACHINO  RER  CHILD  TO  PRAY. 

Knebl,  my  child^  thy  God  is  hare ! 

Kneel  in  love  and  filial  fear ; 

Love  Him^ — ^for  His  Grace  He  shows  thee, 

Fear  Him, — ^for  He  made  and  knows  thee. 

Thou  art  His,  through  Christ  His  Son, 

Saved  by  grace,  by  mercy  won  * 

Lost  to  everlasting  joy ; 

But  AT  Sariour  soaght  and  found  thasi 

And  His  blessingg  now  snnound  thee  x 

Pndse  Him  for  His  constant  cate» 

Pray  to  Him, — He  heedeth  pray'r 

Onb  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  lads  in  the  Institution  at  Paris 
being  desired  to  express  his  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  Deity, 
reptied :  *'  It  is  duration  without  beginning  or  end ;  exist- 
ence without  bounds  or  dimensions ;  present  without  past  or 
future ;  his  eternity  is  youth  without  infancy  or  old  age ;  life 
without  birUi  or  deaths  to-day  without  yesterday  or  to 
morrow." 


We  make  laws,  but  we  follow  customs.-~LAOY  If.  W.  Hon^ 

TAQUB. 


I  witL  to-morrow,  that  I  willf 

I  will  be  sure  to  do  it ; 
To-morrow  comes,  to-morrow  goes, 

And  still  thou  art  to  do  it 
Thus  still  repentance  is  deferred, 

From  one  day  to  another : 
Until  the  day  of  death  is  come* 

And  judgment  is  the  other. 

DsfiXBUus  on  EUmitg. 


FAITH. 

To  our  own  safety,  our  own  sedulity  isrequired.  And' 
then  blessed  for  ever  be  that  mother's  child,  whose 
ftiith  hath  made  him  the  child  of  God.  The  earth 
may  shake,  the  pillars  of  the  world  may  tremble  tin- 
der us  \  the  countenance  of  the  heaven  may  be  ap- 
palled, the  sun  may  lose  his  light,  the  moon  her  beauty, 
the  stars  their  glory  \  but  concerning  the  man  that 
trastethin  God,  if  the  fire  have  proclaimed  itself  un-* 
able  so  much  as  to  singe  a  hair  of  his  head  $  if  lions, 
beasts  ravenous  by  nature  and  keen  with  hunger,  being 
set  to  devour,  have,  as  it  were,  religiously  adoi«d  the 
very  flesh  of  the  fidthful  man  \  what  is  there  in  the 
world  that  shall  change  his  heart,  overthrow  his  faith, 
alter  his  affection  towards  Grod,  or  the  affection  of 
God  to  bun  ?  If  I  be  of  this  note,  who  shall  make  • 
separation  between  me  and  ray  God. — ^HooKxa. 
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DIAZOMA  MEDITERRANEA. 
little  animal,  or  rather  group  of  ai 


for  och  of  the  projecting  parts  of  tlie  figure 
tsins  an  inhabitaiit  occupying  a  portion  of  the  con 
dwelling,  yet  still  depending  on  its  o«-d  exertions  for 
its  individual  support,  was  taken  by  M.  Savigny  ne^ 
the  island  of  Ivica,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  found 
attached  to  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It 
never  moves  from  the  spot  on  which  it  is  produced, 
— bat  there  it  flourishes  and  decays. 


Nothing  npoie  neariy  resembles  a  Polypus  than  the 
commoa  body  in' which  the  animtl  of  thfi  DiAzoma 
is  contained.  This  body  is  formed  of  cells,  and  spread 
out  like  a  saucer — of  a  firm,  jelly-like  substance, 
tnuispatent,  and  of.  a  light  violet  colour,  which  is 
deeper  at  the  extremity  of  the  cells.  These  cells  are 
disposed  in  several  concentric  circles,  contaimng  the 
anunals,  of  a  grey  ash  ctdonr,  which  are  visible  titrough 
the  skin  that  incloses  them.  Tike  cdls  are  large,  pro- 
jecting, flattened,  and  incUned  in  a  direction  from  the 
cientre  to  the  circumference  J  the  various  circular  rown 
^pear  each  to  form  a  distinct  group.  Each  cell  has 
two  tube-shaped  pon»  of  a  purple  colour,  maiked  with 
six  grooves,  ftota  which,  when  the  creature  expands 
itself,  six  lance-shaped  feelers  proceed ;  the  largest ' 
and  most  projecting  tube  correspmids  withtbe  month, 
sod  is  faitiieBt  from  the  centre. 

Tlie  description  of  animals  to  which  this  is  allied 
are  called  radihted,  from  the  parts  of  which  they  are 
composed,  ariaiog  from  a  common  centre,  and  spread- 
ing ont  in  a  circular  form  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  ia  a  state  of  rest,  not  the  least  ^pearance  of 
life  is  visible,  and  they  i^pe&r  like  unformed  lumps  of 
animal  substance ;  but  when  left  undisturbed  aud 
excited  by  hunger,  their  numerous  arms  are  spread  in 
aearch  of  food  :  and  we  observe  instead  of  the  slimy 
HUBS  we  threw  down  in  disgust,  the  ^ipeanuce  of  a 
gronp  of  flowers  in  fiill  Uoom. 

The  Sta  Aniemottt,  so  common  on  our  own  coasts,  is 
a  beaotifnl  specimen  of  an  animal  of  this  cisM. 
Persona,  who  some  years  back  were  lowered  in  a 
Divii^Belltoinspect  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George, 
that  foundered  at  Pottamontfa,  were  struck  with 
astMiishment  at  the  appearance  of  its  deck,  which 
was  covered  with  mud  deposited  from  the  sea,  and 
become  the  abode  of  numerous  groups  of  these  crea- 
tures, who  with  their  extended  arms  had  converted 
the  whole  snrfiKe  into  the  resemblance  of  an  exten- 
•ive  and  beautiful  flower  gwden. 


THE  TWO  ROSES- 
Beinu  wilh  my  friend  in  &  i^iudcii,  ue  gaUiered  each  -of  ui  a 
lose.  He  handled  liis  teniiutly  ;  smelt  to  it  bul  salduni,  '^nd 
sparinglv.  I  alwajs  lepl  mine  to  my  nose,  or  tqueeied  it  in 
my  hand  ;  whereby,  in  Hvcry  short  time,  it  loit  both  iti  colour 
and  aneelnets  :  but  Au  still  lemiuDed  as  sveel  and  fragrant 
as  if  it  had  been  groviing  upon  it*  own  root. 

The«e  tott*,  laid  I,  are  tiie  tine  emblems  of  the  best  and 
SHCetesI    cteature-enjoymenu  in  die  vorid, — which,  bnng 


time  «< 

the  aOections  seize  too  graediljr  upon  them,  and  h_ 

loo  hard,  ^ey  quickly  wither  m  our  hand*,  and  we  lose  the 

comfort  of  ihem ;  and  that,  either  ihiou^  ike  toul  Mufeiting 

upon  them,  or  the  Lard's  righteous  and  jusIremoTal  of  ihem, 

because  of  the  excess  of  our  affeclions  lo  them. 

It  is  a  point  of  excellent  w-isdom,  to  keep  the  golden  bridle 
uf  wwirralian  upon  all  Ihe  affectiona  we  exercise  on  earthly 
iliingn ;  and  aever  to  let  sKp  die  reins  of  the  affections,  unless 
they  move  lowardi  God,  in  the  lore  of  whom  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  cxcen. — FuviL, 

LiUit  fwHtd  i*  Tavlok's  Hpjy  Liriag  and  Dying,  at  heing 
fmmd  on  a  lonAttoitt  i»  Fevtrthtmt  CkuTck. 
entnu  ItV  brttstt, 
InlparAli  onli  bO,     . 
ftoi  WrD  It  httct  ta  titl 
'  ;fnm  M  iata  ttt^plt,    ' 

^[SM  yilUNtS^pMl 

Ciat  am  ftfill  rtaw  stain, 
ate  bona  nstira  oat  •(■  '     .. 
JlllttrbfarntsWft  - 

AH  ILPHiaSTIfiAL  ACeOUNT  . 

An  Aiisliian  anny,  awfkdlr  srrayed,  :    :' 
Uultjly  ^y;ha(l^;be8ieged  Belgrade.      ,       .. 
Cossack  commanders  caanonadiijkg;  conie. 
Deling  destruction's  deraxlating  dobm^  , 
Ecen  eSbn  englueen  esM^,  -  '       "   ' '. 
'    For  fame,  fM  fortuiie  Bolriiiig ;  furioa*  Aray;        ' 
General*  'gMut  gener^^pple,  graoiBUs  gooU ' 
Haw  hopouii  hearen  heroic  naidihood ! 
llibuiate,  indiscrioiinale  in  ill. 
Kinsmen  kill  kindred,  kindred  kinsmen  kill. 
Labour  low  lereli  loftiest  longest  lines ; 
Mea  maich  'midst  moles,  'midst  mounds,  'midst  niutdcroiis 

Now  niniy  noxtMii  uiuabMS  notice  nought 

Of  outward  obstacles  emoting  ought. 

Poor  patriots,  psjtl^  purdiaiea,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quutei  quest. 

Reason  returns,  religions  ri^ht  redounds ; 

Suwanow  stop*  such  sangiunaiy  sounds ! 

Trace  to  thee,  Turkey  I  trinrnph  to  thy  train, 

Unwise,  uqjust,  unmerciful  Uuaine ! 

Vanish,  Tain  rictoir,  vanish  victory  vain. 

Why  wish  we  waruue  t  wherefore  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanlbus,  Xaviei  ? 

Yield,  yield  ye  youths,  ye  yeomen,  yield  your  yell. 

Zeno's,  Zopaters,  Zoroaster's  xesl. 

Attracting  all,  arts  against  arms  appeal. 
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THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

The  Its  arc  feW  subjects  Which  have  occtipied  so  Intich 
of  antiquarian  research  as  thS  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  few  which  have  better  deserved  the  zealous  in- 
quiry they  have  awakened.  Whether  the  gigantic 
character  of  their  outward  form  be  considered,  the 
singularity  of  their  internal  desigUj  Or  the  length 
of  their  duration,  the  mind  derives  a  pleasing  awe 
from  the  great  associations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. In  surveying  them,  the  genius  of  the  past 
seems  to  be  present,  to  Commune  "Witli  us,  and  to 
mingle  us  with  the  earliest  offspring  of  mankind. 
Thoir  unchanging  and  apparently  indestructible  forms 
have  outlived  successive  generatlofis^  and  etldured 
amidst  the  ruins  bf  flabylon  atid  Romei  the  ravages 
of  CambyseS)  and  the  conquests  of  Alexander* 

These  mysterious  buildings  are  called  the  PTkAtttDS 
OF  GizEH,  f)*om  a  village  of  that  naine  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  from  Which  they  are  distant  about 
eleven  miles,  forming  almost  a  line  to  the  westward 
of  the  city  of  Cairo.  The  platform  dr  high  rocky 
ground  on  which  they  standi  Hscs  out  of  a  strip  of 
sandy  plain  about  thirty  miles  long,  extending  by  the 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  sloping  upwards  to  about  eighty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  two  largest 
Pyramids  are  named  aftef  two  kings,  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes,  whose  totnbs  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
The  largest  of  the  two — ^that  of  Cheops — ^tnay  well 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the 
World,  the  north  side  being  693  feet  m  length,  and 
the  whole  building  covering  something  more  than 
eleven  English  acres — a  siae  sufficiently  monstrous  to 
stagger  belief,  if  the  fact  were  not  established  beyond 
dispvite.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  two  ancient 
historians,  who  wrote  of  these  buildings  since  the 
Christiaii  ifira,  agree  in  stating  that  not  less  than 
:3G0.()00  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  Qreat 
Pyramid  -,  and  it  is  added  that  twenty  years  were 
expended  In  the  work,  tt  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, with  regard  tu  the  else  nf  the  t^rramids,  that 
engravings  of  them  have  rather  tended  to  mislead ) 
for  as  it  is  Impossible  to  represent  their  real  bulk  on 
paper,  drawings  made  to  give  an  idea  of  theh*  formi 
naturally  tend  td  diminish  the  idea  of  their  siaei  in 
the  imagination  of  the  observer* 

The  four  sides  of  all  pyranddsi  large  And  small, 
exactly  &ce  the  cardinal  points. 

These  PjrramidSi  with  seveHd  smaller  ones  In  a 
greater  or  less  state  nf  preservation;  occupy  the  Plain 
of  Gizeh.  More  to  the  south,  within  a  limit  of  twenty 
or  thuty  miles,  dn  the  same  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  there  are  other  ghiupes^  as  at  Baceara,  Da- 
shour,  and  Ramliet  Of  these  the  first  place  is  connected 
with  Gizeh  by  a  chain  of  sepulchres  and  ruined  build- 
ings ^  bat  ther^  are  numerous  others^  not  so  con- 
nected, in  different  {places,  even  so  far  southward  as 
Nubia. 

The  Thiird  Pyrimiid  of  Oizeh  is  that  of  Mycerinus  j 
it  has  three  smaller  p)rramidi  ranged  along  its  south 
face.  The  Great  Pyramid  has  six,  and  three  of  a 
larger  size,  but  mUch  decayed  on  its  eastern  face. 

Besides  liiese,  an  eittensive  region  of  tombs,  arranged 
in  streets  crossing  each  other,  and  occupying  the 
same  shape  and  extent  of  ground  as  the  base 
of  the  Pytiunld  of  Cheops,  are  found  along  its  wes- 
tern side. 

The  Second  Pyramid  has  a  line  of  chambers  ct0 
in  the  rock^  and  on  its  eastern  side  are  the  ruins 
-^f  a  temple.    The  third  has  a  similar  temple  and 

enue ;  and,  indeed,  the  eastern  face  of  the  Great 

ramid  bears  traces,  though  more  indistinct,  of  a 


similar  structure ;  but  the  second  temple,  that  of 
Cephrenes,  is  distinguished  by  havii^g  the  Sphynx 
ranged  in  front  of  the  centre  of  its  eastern  face,  bear- 
ing all  the  marks  of  having  been  connected  with  it 
by  communications  cut  through  the  l-odk  under 
ground.  Between  the  paws  of  the  Sphynx  a  perfect 
temple  was  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  int^.pid 
traveller  Belzoni,  on  clearing  away  the  Sand  by 
which  it  had  been  choked  up  for  ages. 

The  magnificent  prospect  from  the  top  of  ^is 
pyramid,  has  been  described  by  the  F^nch  traveller 
Savary,  who  visited  Egypt  in  1770,  in  glowing  terms. 
After  occupying  Seven  hours  in  ascending  to  its 
summit,  "  the  morning  light,**  says  he,  "  discovered 
to  us  every  moment  new  beauties !  the  tops  of  gilded 
minarets,  and  of  date  tree  and  citron  .groves,  planted 
round  the  villages  and  hills  |  anon  the  herds  left  the 
hamlets ;  the  boats  spread  their  light  sails,  and  our 
eyes  followed  them  fdong  the  vast  windings  of  the 
Nile.  On  the  north  appeared  sterile  hills  and  barren 
sands ;  on  the  south  the  river  and  waving  fields,  vast 
as  the  ocean :  to  the  West  the  plain  of  Fayum,  famous 
for  its  roses :  to  the  east  the  picturesque  town  of 
Gizeh,  and  the  towers  of  Fostat,  the  minarets  of 
Cairo,  and  the  castle  of  Saladdin,  terminated  the 
prospect.  Seated  on  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
works-  of  man,  as  upon  a  throne,  our  eyes  be- 
held by  turns  a  dreadful  desert  -,  rich  plains  in  which 
the  Elysian  fields  had  been  imagined ^  villages;  a 
mijestic  river;  and  edifices  which  seemed  the  work 
of  giants.  The  universe  contains  no  landscape  more 
variegated,  more  magnificent,  or  more  awful." 

The  andents  knew  Uttle  of  the  interior  structure  of 
these  giant  piles.  Herodotus,  who  lived  445  years 
before  Christ,  merely  speaks  of  an  entrance  leading 
to  the  interior,  by  hearsay  from  the  priests,  who 
informed  him  ^at  there  were  secret  vaults  beneath, 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Strabo,  who  lived  after 
the  Christian  »ra,  only  describes  a  single  slanting  pas- 
sage which  led  to  a  chamber  in  which  was  a  stone 
tomb.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  forty-four  years 
before  Christ,  agrees  with  this ;  and  Pliny,  Who  lived 
A.D.  66,  adds  that  there  was  a  well  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  eighty  cubits  deep.  This  is  all  the  ancients 
have  said  about  the  interior. 

The  Egyptian  priests,  indeed,  assured  Arlstides,  a 
trrcek  traveller  about  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
that  "  the  excavations  beneath  were  as  great  as  the 
height  above.**  And  Ebn  Abd  Alhokim,  an  Arabic 
writer  of  the  ninth  century  says,  that  the  builders 
''constructed  numerous  excavated  chambers,  with 
gates  to  them,  forty  cubits  xmder  groUnd."  Other 
Arabian  writers  say  that  these  chambers  contain 
chests  of  black  stone,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
sacred  archives  of  King  Saurid,  who  built  the  p3rramid. 
Many  discoveries  (perhaps  a  burial  place  under 
ground)  obviously  remain  to  be  made. 

The  same  Arab  historian,  Alkokim,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  Uus  building  under  the 
Caliphate,  from  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
condition  seen  and  described  by  all  modem  travellers, 
to  the  time  of  the  Italian  traveller,  Caviglia,  who 
made  a  discovery  of  a  new  chamber  and  passages, 
about  ten  years  ago.  ''  Afler  that  Almamon  the  Ca- 
liph (A...D.  820,)  entered  Egypt,  and  saw  the  Pyra- 
mids, he  desired  to  know  what  was  within,  and 
therefore  Would  have  them  opened.  He  was  told  it 
could  not  possibly  be  done.  He  replied,  I  will  have 
it  certainly  done.  And  that  hole  was  opened  for 
him,  which  stands  open  to  this  day,  with  fire  and 
vinegar.  Two  smiths  prepared  and  sharpened  the 
iron  and  engines,  which  they  forced  in :  and  there 
was  a  great  expence  in  the  opening  it ;  and  the  thick- 
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aeas  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  twenty  cubits. 
WHhin  they  found  a  squats  well,  and  in  the  square 
of  it»  there  were  doors  t  every  door  of  it  opened  into 
a  house  (or  vault),  in  which  there  were  dead  bodies 
wrapped  up  in  hnen.  Towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  Pyramid,  they  found  a  chamber,  in  which  waji  a 
bdlow  stone ;  in  it  waa  a  statue  of  stone,  like  a  mm, 
and  within  it  a  man,  upon  whom  waa  a  breast^plnte 
of  gold,  set  with  jewels,  and  on  him  were  written 
ehi^ractera  with  a  pen,  which  no  man  can  explain.'* 

Greaves,  an  En^^hnan,  who  visited  tb6  Great 
Pyramid  in  1646,  deaeribed  the  passages  thus  opened, 
and  then  opeo>  very  accurately,  and  suspected  that 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  the  Pyramid,  was  the  pas- 
sage to  those  seeret  vaults  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
but  he  made  no  new  discovery.  Davison,  who  visited 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  discovered 
some  secret  chambers  and  passages  connecting  the 
largest  gallery  with  the  central  room,  and  an  apart- 
ment four  feet  high  over  it.  He  descended  the  well 
155  feet,  but  found  further  progre^  blocked  up. 
Caviglia  was  the  first  to  discover  i^e  above  suspected 
passage.  After  much  trouble  in  clearing  ^e  narrow 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  entrance  gfdlery  of 
the  pyramid,  he  found  that  it  did  not  terminate  at 
that  point,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  proeeeded 
downwards  to  the  distance  of  800  feet.  It  ended 
in  a  door-way  on  the  right,  which  was  found  to 
communicate  with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  But 
the  new  passage  did  not  terminate  here:  it  went 
beyond  the  door-way  twenty-three  feet,  and  then 
took  a  horixontal  direction  for  twenty-eight  more, 
where  it  opened  into  a  spacious  chamber  immediately 
under  the  central  room. 

This  new  ohamber  is  twenty-seven  feet  broad, 
and  sixty-six  feet  long.  The  floor  is  irregular  3 
nearly  one  half  of  the  length  froin  the  eastern,  or 
entrance  end,  being  level,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from 
ttie  ceiling ;  while,  in  the  middle,  it  desceuds  five  feet 
lower,  in  which  part  there  is  a  hollow  space  bearing 
all.  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  .of  a  well, 
or  shaft.  From  thence  it  rises  to  the  western  end, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  to  stand  upright." 

Oh  the  south  of  this  chamber  is  a  passage  hol- 
lowed out,  just  high  and  wide  enough  Uit  a  man 
to  creep  along  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  which 
continues  in  the  rock  for  fifty*five  feet,  and  then 
suddenly  ends.  Another  at  the  east  end  com- 
mences with  a  kind  of  arch,  and  runs  about  forty 
feet  into  the  solid  body  of  the  Pyramid. 

Mr.  Salt,  the  late  intelligent  British  Consul  to 
Egypt,  was  so  struck  by  this  discovery,  as  to  express 
his  belief  that  the  under-ground  rooms  were  used  for 
"  the  performance  of  solemn  and  secret  mysteries." 

As  to  the  Second  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  ths  ancients 
knew  less  about  it  than  they  did  of  the  6rst.  Hero* 
dotus  says  it  has  no  under-ground  chambers,  and  the 
other  ancient  authorities  are  silent.  But  the  enter- 
prising Belzoni  found  its  entrance,  in  the  north 
front,  in  1818,  and  discovered  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  had  been  previously  forced  open  by  the  Arabian 
Caliph,  Ali  Mehemet,  A.  D.  782,  more  than  a  thou 
sand  years  before.  After  forcing  an  entrance,  and 
advancing  along  a  narrow  passage,  one  hundred 
feet  long,  he  found  a  oentral  chamber,  forty-six 
feet  long  by  sixteen  wide,  and  twenty-three  high, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  contained  a  gra- 
nite sarcophagus,  (a  tomb)  half  sunk  in  the  floor, 
with  some  bones  in  it,  which,  on  inspection  by 
Sir  Everard  Home,  proved  to  be  those  of  a  cow. 
An  Arabic  inscription  on  the  walls  implies,  that  it 
had  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  Ali. 
Mehemet, 


There  have   been  many   opinions   expressed  by 
learned  men  as   to  the  object  of  these  structures. 
One  is,   that  they   were  the   granaries  of  Joseph. 
This  may  be  confuted  by  the  smallness  of  the  rooms^ 
and  the  time  required  in  building.     Another,  that 
they^  were    observatories,  which    is    accusing    the 
builders  of  great  absurdity,  since  the  neighbouring 
rocks  were  better  calculated  for  the  purpose.     The 
Arabians  generally  think  that  they  were   built  by 
King  Saurid,  before  the  deluge,  as  a  refuge  for  him- 
self, and  the  public  records,  from  the  Elood  3  but 
this   opinion  requires  no   answer.       Josephus,   the 
Jewish  historian,  who  wrote  A.  D.  71,  ascribes  them 
to  his  countrymen,  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt. 
As  sun-dials,  they  would  have  failed.      Shaw  and 
Bryant,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the   last  cen- 
tury, believed  them  to  be  temples,  and   the   stone 
chest,  a  tank  for  holding  water  used  for  purification. 
Pauw,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Shaw  and 
Bryant,  considers  the  Great  Pjrramid  as  the  tomb  of 
Osiris  ',    and  that  Osiris  having  fourteen'. tombs  for 
various   parts  of  his   dismembered  body,*  fourteen 
p3nramids  must  have  been   devoted  to    them,   and 
the   annual   funeral  mysteries    connected  with  his 
death  and   resurrection.     But  the   greater  number 
of  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  believe  it  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Cheops,  the  alleged  builder.     Improving  on 
this  notion,  Maillet  (1/60)  supposed  that  the  cham- 
bers   were    built  for  the   purpose   of  shutting  up 
the   friends    of  the   deceased  king   with   the  dead 
body ;  and  that  the  holes  on  each  side  of  the  central 
chamber    of  the   Great   Pyramid,  were  the   means 
by  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  food,  &c. ; 
an  opinion  which  would  have  appeared  sufHciently 
ludicrous,  if  it  bad  not  been  exceeded  by  that  ex- 
pressed by  an  old  Moulah  to  Buonaparte,  when  in 
Es;31)t  0799),  that  the  object  was  to  keep  the  buried 
body   uudecayed,   by  closely   sealing   up  all  access 
to    the    outward    air.      Another    ingenious    theory 
ascribes  tliem  to  the  shepherd  kings,  a  foreign  pas- 
toral nation  which  oppressed  Egypt  in  the  early  times 
uf  the  Pharaohs.     However,  this  is,  afber  all,  but  con- 
jecture.    The  utmost  uncertainty  exists  in  all  that 
concerns  these  gigantic,  unwieldy,  and   mysterious 
buildings.      Their   builders,   origin,   date,  and  pur* 
poses,  are  entirely  lost  in  the  night  of  ages.      As 
the  sides  of  all  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points, 
and  of  course  give  the  true  meridian  of  the  places 
where  they  are  situated,  it  would   seem   that  their 
builders  had  made  some  progress  in  scientific  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  buildings  themselves,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  notwithstanding    their    plain   exterior, 
clearly  show  the  advanced  state  of  art  in  thfjse  very 
early  times. 


THE  BIBLE. 


A  single  book  has  saved  me ;  but  that  book  is  not  of 
human  origin.  Long  had  I  despised  it ;  long  had  I 
deemed  it  a  class  book  for  the  credulous  and  ignorant; 
until,  having  investigated  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  falsity,  its 
pages  proffered  to  my  inquiries  the  sublimest  know- 
ledge of  man  and  nature,  and  the  simplest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  exalted  system  of  moral 
ethics.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  enkindled  in 
my  bosom ;  and  every  advancing  step  strengthened 
me  in  the  conviction,  that  the  morals  of  this  book  are 
as  superior  to  human  morals,  as  its  oracles  are  supe- 
rior to  human  opinions. — M.  L.  Bautain^  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Strasburgh. 
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ST.  MARY-LE-BOW,  LONDON. 
The  ancient  church  of  St,  Majy-Ie-Bov,  Che^side, 
is  so  called  from  its  having  b«en  originally  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  from  being  built  on  arches, 
or  bows,  aa  they  were  formerly  termed  ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  bridge  at  Stratford  was  called  Sow- 
Bridge,  being  one  of  the  first  bridges  of  stone  erected 
near  London.  The  High  Court  of  Archet  took  its 
name  ^ro  holding  its  sittings  in  this  chnrch. 


S 

! 

SI  JHwf -b-fcH  CMr*. 

St.  Mary-1e-Bow  suffered,  in  common  with  other 
buildings,  in  the  great  fire  of  London  (1666),  and 
was  reboilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  under  ttie  act 
of  Charles  II.  for  building  fifty-two  churches.  The 
expense  of  the  whole  was  provided  for  by  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  per  chaldron  on  all  coal  borne  to  Lon- 
don, sea-wise,  for  seventeen  years  and  five  months. 
The  present  church  stands  over  and  apon  the  arches 
of  the  old  Bow  Church,  erected  in  1512,  on  the  rains 
of  one  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of 
a  Roman  temple.  Its  form  was  taken  from  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome  :  it  was  finished  m  1673, 
and  cost  8071(.  18s.  \d. 

The  steeple  was  an  original  building  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's,  for  the  site  of  which  two  houses  be- 
tween  the  church  and  Chcapside  were  purchased. 
On  digging  considerably  below  the  old  church,  a 
Roman  pavement  was  discovered,  which  Sir  Chris- 
tt^her  Wren  took  for  his  fonndatfon.  The  celebrated 
figure  of  a  dragon,  a  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  London,  which  surmounts  the  steeple,  was 
placed  there  in  1679.  Thewbole  expense  of  erecting 
and  heautiiying  the  steeple  was  73881.  Sa.  7id.  -,  to- 
vards  which,  one  Dame  Dyonis  Wilkineon  gave 
2000/. 

There  are  ten  fine-toned  bells  in  the  steeple.  By 
an  order  of  Common  Council  in  1469,  tiie  bells 
were  to  be  rung  regularly  at  niae  in  the  evening,  and 
hy  another  order  of  the  same  body,  lights  were  to 
be  exhibited  at  night,  in  the  centre  one  of  five  lan- 
thoms,  which  stood  on  the  tower  in  those  days,  to 
direct  travellers  towards  the  metropolis.  A  worthy 
citizen,  John  Donne,  left  two  tenements  in  Hosier 
Lane,  now  Bow  Lane,  for  the  maintenance  of  tUx 
large  bell. 


*niiB  eteepte  has  undergone  many  repairs,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  ttie  expannon  and  msting  of 
the  iron  too  freely  used  in  its  construction,  and  b^r 
the  great  weight  of  the  bells. 

In  1818,  it  was  decided  to  take  down  so  much  of 
it  as  was  seriously  injured,  and  to  rebuild  it  precisely 
on  its  original  plan.  About  this  period,  the  i^- 
pearance  of  sinking,  in  one  of  the  vaults,  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  foundation )  and  after  removing 
a  great  number  of  coffins,  (among  ^rtiich  two  per- 
fectly dried  bodies,  or  smbwsw«,  vere  found,  and 
whidi  are  still  preserved,)  an  ardi  wu  observed, 
dosed  with  brick-woric  -,  on  cutting  throng  which, 
a  portion  of  the  old  clurch  was  discovered,  choked 
up  with  bricks  and  rubbish,  apparently  the  rums  of 
the  part  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Ix>ndon,  and  not 
removed  at  the  rebuilding.  ^lis  was  taken  out,  and 
the  earth  cleared  to  its  original  base,  thirteen  feet 
and  a  half  below  the  present  level  of  the  street.  lo 
di^ng  where  the  Romui  altar  was  supposed  to 
have  stood,  two  rams'  horns  were  taken  up. 

After  this  repair,  the  dragon,  which  had  beea 
splendidly  regilt,  and  some  coins  of  the  peiiod  ptA 
into  his  mouth,  waJ  restored  to  his  station  with 
great  ceremony.  One  of  the  masons  was  hauled  vp 
with  it,  bearing  a  flag,  presenting,  as  it  were,  the  np- 
pearence  of  the  dragon  flying  thnmgh  the  air,  with 
his  rider  on  his  Iwck.  The  figure  is  of  copier, 
nearly  nine  feet  long;  it  woriu  apon  an  Egyptian 
pebble;  the  spindle  is  of  polished  steely  and  the 
whole  is  in  good  taste,  and  of  si^ierior  worionanahq). 
Tliere  are  hut  few  monuments  in  the  church  partica 
larly  worthy  of  notice ;  but  among  them  is  that  of 
Btsfa<^  Newton,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, who  was  nearly  thirty  years  rector  of  the 
parish. 

In  this  church  are  preached  the  eight  lectures  inati- 
tnted  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  defence  of  the  Christian  rdi- 
gion ;  they  are  delivered  on  tlie  first  Monday  in  each 
monUi,  froia  January  to  May,  and  fend  September  to 
Norember.  N.  G. 


PLANTING. 


The  shopkeeper  turns  his  capital  once  in  a  week,  or 
a  month.  The  farmer  turns  his  money  once  in  a 
year;  but  the  forest  planter  must  discard  the  com- 
mercial nuudm,  "  a  small  profit  and  a  quick  retom," 
for  he  can  scarcely  turn  his  c^tal  once  in  his  life- 
time.  Still,  however,  nothing  ea*  pay  better  than  the 
planting  of  waste  lands  with  for^  trees.  Oaks, 
pines,  ash,  sycamore,  elms,  and  poplars,  will  give 
more  profit  than  ferns,  heaths,  and  rushes ;  and  a 
practical  man,  with  four  labourers  under  him,  could 
superintend  five  hundred  acres.  A  man  cannot  amass 
a  large  property  for  his  children  by  a  small  outlay,  so 
aurety  as  by  planting. 

Plantations  are  experimentally  found,  by  the 
annual  casting  of  their  leaves,  to  lend  material  aid  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  and  more  nourishing 
grasses;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  heath  and  other  coarser  produc- 
tions of  vegetation.  By  the  influence  of  this  annual 
top-dressing,  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  acres,  have 
b^n  rendered  worth  from  five  to  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  instead  of  from  sixpence  to,  at  the  utmost,  two 
shillings.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  compa- 
rative value  of  heath  and  greensward  pasture,  will 
allow  that  the  advantages  of  converting  the  one  into 
the  other  are  very  moderately  stated  at  the  above 
rates;  and  this  wonderful  tinnsformation  is  made 
without  the  slightest  assistance  from  human  art,  save 
that  of  putting  suitable  plants.    The  annual  pruning 
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of  treea  hf  the  knife,  makes  them  grow  vith  great 
vigonr.  By  experiment  it  i^peared  ^t  plants  which 
vere  pruned,  advanced  at  the  rate  of  four  years  ii 
before  those  which  were  not  pruned.  This  treatment 
should  be  attended  to  every  year,  ei 
tumour,  or  after  they  have  been  planted  oat.  Lawn 
tiees,  gronpes,  or  ontliaes  of  plantations,  shotdd  sel- 
dom be  touched,  or,  at  least,  without  a  knowledge  of 
pictoreaqne  effect.  Were  the  proprietorv  of  plimta- 
tions  sensible  of  the  mjnry  they  do  their  posterity, 
they  wonld  not  longer  J^Nwoaf/y,  and,  it  may  be  said 
of  many,  t^timUtly,  n^ect  Ihu  necessary  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  common  coniM  of  gardening,  it  is  found 
that  pruning  inmgorota  the  tree,  and  that  trainlng-off 
fudieioiufy  the  lai^  side  branches,  makes  the  upright 
ones  shoot  the  stronger.  This  doctrine  will  apply  to 
all  trees,  particularly  to  (he  whole  tribe  of  firs ;  it  will 
undoubtedly  snbititate  clear  wood  for  knots ;  and,  of 
all  this  management,  from  their  particular  uses,  the 
latter,  of  all  other  trees,  stand  in  most  need,  and  will 
be  matt  improved  if  it.  This  operation  will  advance 
the  quaUty  nearer  to  that  of  foreign  timber ;  for  it 
may  be  traced,  that  where  trees  are  tall  and  clear  of 
boughs  or  knots,  (by  cutting  the  branches  close  to 
the  stem)  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood  is  better, 
and  of  fintr  grmn ;  and  it  appears  likely  that  such 
win  always  be  the  case. 

The  practice  should  decidedly  be  condemned  of 
ratting  off  Urge  Umba  to  improve  the  timber;  we 
may  £uly  see  the  deplorable  effects  of  it.  By  judi- 
cious pruning  and  thinning  every  year,  it  will  be 
found  that  poor  land  is  converted  by  these  means  to 
a  good  purpose,  and  at  a  trifling  expence. 

Motd.  Iatros. 

FasDEaica  tbs  Obbat  one  day  nmg'  hb  Ml  serersl  times, 
and  nobody  came.  He  opened  the  door,  and  found  his  pige 
asleep  in  an  aTin.cliaiT.  AdTuicinf  Ioawakehini,heperceiTed 
the  comer  of  a  not«  peepiDg  out  of  his  pocket  Curioiu  to 
know  nbal  it  wu,  he  took  it,  and  read  it.  It  was  a  letter  from 
the  mother  of  the  youth,  thuikingp  him  for  Bending  her 
part  of  his  vmaes,  to  reliere  her  poverty.  8be  concluded  bj 
telling  him,  that  Ood  would  bleu  him  for  his  good  con- 
duct The  King,  after  Iiaring  read  it,  went  soIUt  into  his 
v)om,  took  a  purse  of  duoati,  and  slipped  it,  with  the  tet- 
ter, into  the  pocket  of  the  page.  He  returned,  and  rang 
his  bel)  so  loud,  that  the  page  awoke,  and  went  in.  "  Thon 
hast  slept  welt !"  said  die  King.  The  page  wished  to  ex- 
case  himself,  and  in  his  confusion  put  bis  hand  bj  chance 
into  his  pocket,  and  felt  the  purse  with  astanishment.  He 
drew  it  ant,  turned  pale,  and  looking  at  the  Kin^  bimit '~ 


I  the 

„.        _ hISire," 

leplied  the  jonth,  falling  on  bis  knees, — "  thef  wish  to  ruin 
me ;  I  do  not  know  how  this  money  came  into  my  pocket." 
"  Hy  ftiend,"  *^d  Frederick,  "  God  often  sends  ns  bless- 
ing* while  we  are  asleep. — Send  that  to  thy  mother,  salute 
her  htm  me,  and  tay  that  I  will  take  care  of  her  and 
thee." 


Pbacticil  CaaiSTiAKiTr. — Durinr  the  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  and  English,  in  Uie  war  of  the  succeadon, 
in  1705,  an  affecting  in  indent  occurred,  which  is  thus  related 
by  Captain  Carleton,  in  his  memoirs.  "  I  remember  I  saw 
an  old  officer,  baring  hisoDlysoDwithblm,(afine  man  about 
Iwenqryearsofage)  going  into  the  tent  to  dine.  Whilst  thev 
were  at  dinner,  a  shot  ^m  the  Bastion  of  St  Antonio  took 
off  the  head  of  the  son.  The  father  immediately  rose  u^,  first 
looking  down  upon  his  headless  child,  and  iben  lifting  np 
bb  eyes  to  bearen,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  only 
saidv  Tity  mU  he  doiu.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle,  and  truly  it 
affects  me  even  now  whilst  I  am  writing." 

Pain  Itself  is  not  without  its  alleriationt.    It  may  be  tiolent 


nued ;  and  its  pauses  and  intermissions  become  positive  plea- 
sures. It  has  tne  power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  orer  inter- 
Tali  of  easSi  which.  I  btliere,  few  eqjoyment*  exceed.— Palav. 


THE  REIN-DEER. 
Thb  ancients  were  only  acquainted  with  this  ani- 
mal through  the  accounts  which  they  received  from 
Scythians  and  Germans.  They  asserted  that  its 
colonr  changed  with  the  objects  it  fixed  eyes  ou;' 
that  it  equalled  the  ox  in  size,  and  had  only  one  hom 
branched  in  many  directions :  hut  though  these  tales 
were  partial  misrepresentations  or  alt^^ether  fabulous, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Tarandus  was  of  Ger- 
man or  Scythian  origin. 

A  full-grown  male  of  this  species  in  a  wild  state  is  the 
size  of  a  stag,  or  even  superior,  but  the  female  is  less 
than  the  hind,  and  the  tame  races,  particularly  of  Lap- 
land, are  not  much  higher  at  the  shoulder  than  Fallow- 
deer.  In  large  males  the  horns  are  sometimes  above 
four  feet  long,  in  the  females  they  are  constantly 
smaller,  and  the  branching  parts  narrower.  There  is, 
however,  no  species  of  de^  whose  horns  vary  to  such 
an  extent;  it  is  difficult  to  meet  two  alike. 


Compared  with  others,  the  Rein-Deer  is  heavy  and 
low,  resembling  a  calf;  the  neck  is  short;  the  head 
carried  straight  forward  in  a  line  with  the  back ;  the 
legs  short  and  stout,  and  the  hooft  very  brttad,  in  large 
individuals  not  less  than  those  of  an  Aldemey  cow, 
and  the  tail  short ;  the  hair  is  of  two  kinds,  one  close, 
the  other  woolly;  under  the  throat  it  is  lon^  and  in 
winter,  long  hairs,  more  or  less  whitish,  spread 
over  the  body.  The  boms  are  just  visible  at  its 
birth,  and  in  fifteen  days  they  are  an  inch  high.  In 
the  Russian  Rein-deer  these  horns  grow  more  rapidly, 
and  become  larger  tiian  m  the  Swedish.  The  msles 
drop  tiieir*  in  November,  but  the  females,  generally 
keep  them  till  May;  the  new  ones  are  eight  months 
growing,  not  being  complete  till  August.  Two  fawns 
are  usually  prodticed  at  a  birth,  and  their  life  extends 
to  about  sixteen  years. 

Rein-deer  swim  with  great  facility,  and  are  so 
buoyant  as  to  keep  half  their  backs  above  water;  their 
broad  feet,  struck  with  great  force,  impel  them  so  fast 
in  the  strongest  currents  and  across  the  broadest  rivers, 
that  a  boat  well  manned  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
them.  When  defending  themselves,  they  strike  down- 
wards with  the  horns,  but  do  not  gore ;  they  kick  with 
violence,  and  repel  the  wolf  with  success  ;  but  their 
most  dangerous  enemy  is  die  glutton,  who  is  reported 
to  drop  down  upon  them  from  the  branch  of  some  tree 
while  they  are  off  their  guard.  The  ffeet  of  the  Rein- 
deer produce  a  cracking  noise;  they  are  furnished  with 
a  membrance  which  is  very  moveable,  and  used  chiefly 
in  storms  of  sleet  and  snow:  this  habit,  together  with 
their  scent,  guides  Ihem  with  wonderful  precision 
through  the  most  dangerous  passes,  and  in  the  darker* 
ftonnv  night*  of  aik  arctic  winter. 
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To  this  sagacity  the  Laplander  trusts  his  life  with 
confidence^  and  accidents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
To  him  the  Rein-deer  aflbrd  a  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion for  all  riches^  all  the  worldly  comfbrts^  which  his 
terrible  climate  forbids ;  while  the  food  of  the  animal^ 
consisting  of  mosses,  and  the  buds  of  the  evergreens 
and  other  aretic  plants,  is  obtained  with  little  trouble. 
The  domestic  Reins  draw  his  sledge  with  such  speed, 
that  a  pair  of  than,  in  the  language  of  Li^land,  ''will 
change  his  horizon  three  times  In  the  twenty-four 
hours ',  "that  is  they  can  pass  three  times  the  fmrthest 
length  they  can  see  at  starting,  which  in  their  latitudes 
is  computed  at  above  one  hundred  miles.  The  skin  of 
the  animal  is  wrought  up  for  clothing,  boots,  &c.  i  the 
horns  to  make  utensils;  the  sinews  for  thready  the 
flesh  for  food ;  the  milk^is  drunk  fresh,  or  converted 
into  cheese;  the  bladder  and  the  entrails  are  also 
converted  to  use,  and  the  tongues  are  usually  exported. 

Thus  the  possession  of  Rein-deer  forms. the  sole 
riches  of  the  Lapland^*,  and  the  care  of  them  his  sole 
occupation.  According  to  the  season  he  migrates  to 
the  sea-shore,  the  low  lands,  or  the  mountains.  The 
rich  among  tiiem  often  possess  two  thousand  head, 
and  the  poorest  seldom  less  than  one  hundred-  In 
their  language  and  dialects,  seventy-six  different  names 
of  the  animal  or  of  its  different  states,  may  be  reckoned. 
In  both  the  wild  and  domestic  states,  the  deer  impli- 
citly follow  an  old  male  through  every  circumstance 
of  danger  or  difficulty.  The  herdsman  directs  him  by 
a  whistle,  and  a  look  or  a  stamp  of  the  foot  will  make 
the  rest  obey  with  a  docility  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, which  proves  the  superior  d^ree  of  intel- 
ligence with  which  they  are  endowed. 

The  Rein-deer  suffer  much  in  the  summer  months 
from  insects,  and  particularly  from  one  called^  the 
(Estris  Tarandif  the  hum  of  one  of  these  on  the  wing 
is  sufficient  to  alarm  a  whole  herd,  and  put  it  to 
flight.  This  is  the  chief  caos^  of  title  migrations  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  where  they  are  more  free  from 
their  anndyance.  The  old  deer,  whose  hide  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  young,  suffer  least ;  and  it  is  the 
yearling  which  of  all  is  most  exposed  to  the  painful 
boring  cM)eration  of  the  inject,  performed  for  the  purr 
pos^  of  depositing  its  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  ani» 
maL 

There  are  few  wUd  i^p-deer  remaining  in  L^Iand, 
but  herds  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  Dalccarlia. 
They  exist  in  Spitzbergen  and  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Russia,  where  the  Tungusians  rear  a  large 
breed,  which  they  ride  more  generally  than  harness 
to  the  sledge.  Baron  Cuvier>  after  a  laborious  invest 
tigation»  has  proved  that  they  never  extended  further 
south  than  the  Baltic  and  the  northern  parts  of  Poland* 

The  North  American  Rein-deer,  or  Caribou,  are 
still  very  imperfectly  known.  There  appear  to  be  three 
varieties,  one  or  more  of  which  may  actually  form 
different  species.  The  first  is  known  among  the  Cana- 
dian vo3rager8  as  the  Wood-rein  -,  it  is  large,  ai^d  d^rk- 
coloured  iu  summer.  The  second  resides  ip  the  dreary 
regions  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  central  North  Ame- 
rica, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Mule-deer  of 
Lewis  and  Clark, .  The  third  and  smallest,  living  in 
the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  Greenland,  and  LabrLdor, 
is  the  most  common.  Pennant  and  Edwards  have 
described  it.  All  are  said  to  be  whitish  in  winter,  but 
the  latter  species  most  particularly  so.  A  probable 
distinction^  by  which  some,  if  not  lUl,  the  above  spe^ 
cies  or  varieties  of  caribou,  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  old  continent,  is  tiiat  their  horns  are  al- 
ways shorter,  less  concave,  more  robust,  the  palms 
narrower,  and  with  fewer  branchings,  than  those  of  the 
former  j  with  them,  they  are  also  said  to  remove  the 
snow^  aa  we  have  already  stated  p)  be  iooib  by  the 


Orignal  or  Moose,  b^t  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
practice  has  been  noticed  m  liapland.  None  o(  ^ 
Indian  tribes  of  America  have  as  yet  learnt  to  domesti-' 
cate  them.*— Cuvwii's  Animal  KifUfdam^^QmwwiTm' 


LIBERIA. 


NO,  I. 

Thske  is  now  on  tha  western  coast  of  Africa  a  M- 
tlement  of  free  blacks,  which  promises,  under  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  to  dp  more  for  the  final  extinction 
of  slavery,  m4  for  the  civiUzatioQ  of  Afrioa^  thw  any 
other  scheme  which  has  yet  been  thought  of.  It  is 
too  well  Imown  that  the  slave^tnule  was  cairied  on 
for  many  yeara,  not  only  in  the  West  Indian  islan49> 
which  belong  to  England,  but  in  the  United  States  of 
America)  and  there  are  now  in  the  latter  country 
many  thousand  negroes  who  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Great  exertions  have  however  been  made  in  America 
to  hberate  the  slaves  5  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1817, 
a  society  was  formed,  which  took  the  name  of  ^e 
American  Colonization  Society. 

The  ol^ect  of  this  association  is  to  purchase,  or  tp 
obtain  by  any  means,  the  liberty  of  a  certain  number 
of  slaves,  and  to  send  them  back  to  Afirica,  from 
which  country  the  ancestors  of  this  unhappy  race 
were  forcibly  and  inhumanly  parried  off.  For  this 
purpose  a  portion  of  land  was  bought  from  the  native 
African  princes,  and  was  allotted  for  the  settlement 
of  these  free  blacks*  So  few  years  have  pasised  since 
the  colony  was  first  established^  that  ^  maps  of 
Africa  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  give  a  place  to 
hihma,  which  is  the  name  very  properly  ^£»d  upon 
for  the  new  settlement,  as  shewing  the  W^r^  which 
these  black  men  are  now  enjoying ;  but  in  most  maps 
of  Africa  a  person  will  find  on  the  western  coast,  in 
latitude  6. 21.  N.  and  in  longitude  10.30,  W.  a  beadr 
land  called  Cape  Mesurado.  Tlie  name  was  for- 
m^ly  Monte  S^ado ;  and  it  is  new  sometimes  called 
Montserado.  The  river  St.  Paul  flows  into  the  sea  at 
a  short  distance  from  this  cape ;  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  town  of 
Monrovia,  so  called  from  Monroe,  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  Monrovia  is  the  diief  town 
belonging  to  the  colony. 

A  mixture  of  plcasinrable  and  painful  sensations  is 
raised  by  Cape  Mesmrado  having  been  fixed  upon  for 
this  setuemcnt  of  free  blacks.  It  was  from  thia 
coast  that  the  slave-trade  in  former  yeara  re-. 
eeived  its  most  abundant  supplies.  One  of  the  most 
popular  slave-markets  was  at  Cape  Mesurado.  About 
ten  thousand  hnman  beings  were  sold  every  year  Hke 
beasts  in  the  market,  and  packed  in  crowded  vessels^ 
either  to  die  on  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  or 
to  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  as  slaves.  How  dif- 
ferent now  is  the  aspect  of  this  mteresting  coast !  It 
has  pleased  God  to  make  this  same  spot  the  centre 
of  ciidlization, — to  bring  bade  to  it,  as  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  the  converted  negro,— converted,  not 
merely  from  a  bondman  to  a  fi^eeman,  but  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  Christianity ; 
and  let  us  humbly  hage  and  pray  that  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  which  has  beaoi  sown  in  Libena,  majr 
spread  its  branches  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  tii^ 
other,  and  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

When  the  first  settlers  took  possession  of  their  new 
country,  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
For  two  years  after  theur  arrival,  they  lived  in  small 
thatched  houses  ;  and  wild  beasts  were  so  common, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  ti|^rB  have  been  shot  from, 
the  doors.  Nor  were  these  the  only  enemies  they 
had  to  encounter.  The  native  Africans  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were  about,  and  for  some  time  gave. 
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them  a  great  deal  of  tronble.  The  captaiti  of  a  ship, 
who  cairiied  some  colonists  to  Liberia  in  1830^  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  quairels  : — "  When 
the  colonists  could  muster  but  thirty  effective  men 
for  defence,  and  when  the  forest  was  within  pistol* 
shot  of  their  houses^  five  thousand  of  the  natives, 
armed  with  muskets  and  other  weapons  of  war,  made 
an  attack  upon  them  in  three  divisions.  A  part  of 
the  little  band  was  surprised  by  the  left  division,  who 
took  possession  of  one  of  their  two  cannons,  a  nine- 
pounder  3  but  instead  of  making  use  of  it  (if  indeed 
thev  knew  how)  for  the  piece  was  loaded  with  grape 
and  round-shot,  and  a  lighted  match  placed  near  it, 
the  possessors  were  seen  embracing  it,  and  crying 
out,  "big  gun,  big  gun,"  till  the  other,  a  four-pounder, 
was  brought  to  bear  on  them,  under  the  direction  of 
Lot  Gary,  and  plied  with  so  much  precision  and  acti- 
vity, that  they  retreated.  The  gun  was  retaken,  and 
turned  on  the  invaders,  when  they  made  their  escape 
to  the  forest.  There  was  some  skirmishmg  fl-om  the 
bush,  till  one  of  their  gree-gree  men  (a  kind  of  pro- 
phets or  conjurors,)  was  slain,  carried  off  by  our  men, 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  This  event  entirely  dis- 
heartened them  J  they  went  off,  and  have  from  that 
time  never  appeared  in  hostile  array  against  the  colo- 
nists. Many  of  them  have  traded  \nth  the  colony 
ever  since  -,  but  they  would  not  acknowledge  that 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war,  till,  from  an  intercourse 
of  some  time,  they  fouiid  it  would  not  be  remembei^d 
to  their  prejudice.  They  then  related  many  singular 
and  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  it,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  men  killed.  If 
I  remember  right,  the  colonists  lost  but  two  or  three 
of  their  little  band.** 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1824,  that  the  first 
dwelling,  constructed  of  timber  and  boards,  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Monrovia.  The 
place  was  then  a  forest  of  trees  of  towering  height, 
and  a  thick  underwood.  In  the  year  1830,  that  is, 
after  an  interval  of  not  more  than  six  years,  Mon- 
rovia consisted  of  about  ninety«dwellings  and  shops, 
two  buildings  for  public  worship,  and  a  court-house. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  handsome  and  contenient, 
and  all  of  them  comfortable. 

The  plot  of  the  town  is  cleared  more  than  a  mile 
square,  raised  about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  contains  700  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  generally  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles.  This  is  not  the  only  town 
belonging  to  Liberia.  Caldwell  is  higher  up  on  the 
river  St.  Paul,  about  seven  miles  from  Monrovia,  and 
contains  a  population  of  560  persons,  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the 
situation  pleasant,  and  the  people  satisfied  and  happy. 
Still  higher  up  on  the  same  river,  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Monrovia,  is  Millsburg,  the  name  of 
which  is  a  happy  combination  of  two  circumstances. 
The  stream  woidd  be  sufficient  to  supply  an  hxmdred 
mills,  and  there  is  timber  enough  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  employ  them,  if  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sawing,  for  hidf  a  century,  so  that  MilUhurgh 
would  be  a  very  suitable  name  for  such  a  town :  but 
it  also  had  its  name  from  two  persons  named  Mills 
and  Burgh,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  this  infant  nation.  MiUsburg  contains  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  whole  extent  of  sea  coast  belonging  to  Liberia, 
extends  nearly  two  hundred  miles  3  and  there  are 
other  places  besides  those  lately  mentioned,  which  are 
occupied  by  settlers.  Ships  are  arriving  every  year 
from  America,  with  liberated  negroes ;  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  colony  was  reckoned,  in  1830,  at 
about  2000.  Nor  is  America  the  only  quarter  from 
which  tbeir  numbers  art  likely  to  be  increased.    We 


have  mentioned  that  the  nathra  blaeki  were  inclined 
at  first  to  quarrel  with  their  new  neighboui^,  and  that 
battles  were  the  consequence,  which  ended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  The  native  tribes  have  since 
learnt  to  perceive  that  their  brethren  of  Liberia  were 
superior  to  themselves,  not  only  in  the  art  of  ivar,  but 
in  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. .  They 
are  accordingly  very  anxious  to  make  treaties,  and  to 
receive  from  them  dl  those  advantages  which  civilized 
nations  are  able  to  confer  upon  savages.  A  navfil  officer, 
who  visited  the  colony  in  1828,  writes  as  follows  :  "The 
importance  of  this  colony,  as  regards  the  native  tribes 
of  the  coast,  is  in  my  estimation  great.  They  already 
begin  to  perceive  that  it  is  civilisation  and  the  bless- 
ings of  i%ligion,  which  give  superiority  to  ihan  over 
his  fellow-men.  Tliey  had  supposed  it  was  the  white 
skin :  but  now  they  see,  in  their  neighbourhood,  men 
of  their  own  colour  enjoying  all  those  advantages 
hitherto  deemed  peculiar  to  the  former.  This  has 
called  forth  a  spirit  of  enquiry  which  must  tend  to  their 
benefit.  The  philanthropist  may  anticipate  the  day 
when  our  language  and  religion  will  spread  over  this 
now  benighted  land."  Some  of  these  native  Africans 
have  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Liberia ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  pleasing,  they  send  their  children  thither  to 
be  educated.  In  1830,  there  were  in  Monrovia  at 
least  sixty  children  of  native  parents.  These  were 
attending  l^e  schools,  and  being  brought  up,  not  only 
in  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  but  in  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  the  gospel. 

We  shall  give  some  Airther  particulars  of  this 
interesting  colony  in  a  future  number.  E.  B. 


■A* 


WEEDS. 

How  many  plants,  we  call  them  weeds. 

Against  our  wishes  grow, 
And  scatter  wide  their  various  seeds 

With  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Man  grambles  when  he  sees  them  rilei 

To  foul  his  husband^ ; 
Kind  Providence  this  way  supplies 

His  lesser  family* 

Scatter'd  and  small,  they  *scape  our  tje, 
But  are  not  wasted  there ; 

Safe  they  in  clefts  and  furrows  lie, 
The  little  birds  find  where. 


ON  THE  E^STINCT  OF  ANIMALS* 

A  tirisis  and  merciful  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  man 
superiority  over  all  his  creatures.  "The  fear  of 
him,  and  the  dread  of  him,  is  upon  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  upon 
all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea."  But,  while  his  superior  reasoning 
faculties  enable  him  to  overcome  all  other  living 
things, — to  destroy  those  which  are  obnoxious,  to 
tame  and  subdue  t^ose  which  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  his  necessities  and  comforts, — ^it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  modes  of  defence  or  escape,  which  the 
same  all-bountiful  Providence,  "  without  whose  will 
not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,"  has  be- 
stowed upon  those  inferior  classes,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently subject  to  the  wanton  persecution  of  the  human 
race. 

In  no  manner  is  His  fatherly  care  of  even  the 
lowest  of  his  creatures  more  curiously  and  convincingly 
displayed,  than  in  the  selection  of  the  colours  with 
which  he  has  clothed  and  adorned  each  particular 
order.  Thus,  he  has  contrasted  with  the  ground  on 
which  they  live,  those  animals  that  are  capable  of 
making  their  escape  from  danger,  either  by  their 
strength  or  agility ;  while  he  has  mnted  to  tiiose 
whose  weakness,  or  slowness  of  motion.  Would  expose 
them  to  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  a  colour,  which 
by  confounding  them  with  the  object  upon  which  they 
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rest,  affbrds  an  easy  means  of  escape.  The  snail  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  it 
ifeeds,  or  of  the  wall  on  which  it  takes  rdFuge. 
.  Flat  fishes^  which  are  indifferent  swimmers^  such  as 
the  turbot,  the  flounder^  the  plaice^  the  sole^  and 
several  others^  which  exist  principally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea>  are  of  the  colour  of  the  sands  where  they  find 
their  nourishment^  being  spotted  like  the  beach  with 
grey,  yellow^  blacky  red^  and  brown.  But  what  is 
more  wonderful^  is  the  instinctive  sensibility  which 
they  possess  of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  this 
resemblance.  When  enclosed  within  the  parks  formed 
on  the  strand  to  entrap  them^  and  the  tide  is  gradually 
retiring,  they  bury  their  fins  in  the  sand,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  tide^  leaving  only  their  backs  visible ; 
and  thus^  from  ^eir  colour,  become .  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  ground  in  which  they  have  partly 
imbedded  themselves.  •  The  fishermen  make  use  of  a 
kind  of  a  sidde,  with  which  they  trace  small  furrows  in 
every  direction  along  the  sand,  to  find  out  by  the  touch 
what  they  cannot  discern  with  the  eye.  "  Of  this,**  says 
a  celebrated  French  naturalist, ''  I  have  been-ficequentiy 
a  witness-mnch  more  highly,  amused  at  the  dexterity 
displayed  by  the  fish  than  at  the  skill  of  the  fisherman.* ' 

The  same  wonderful  instinct,  and  correspondence 
of  their  plumage  to  the  colour  of  the  earth,  may  be 
remarked  in  most  of  our  small  birds,  whose  flight  is 
feeble,  and  of  short  duration.  The  grey  lark,  when 
alarmed  or  terrified,  glides  away,  and  takes  its  station 
between  two  little  clods  of  earth,  and  at  this  post  will 
remain  with  such  steadfastness,  as  hardly  to  quit  it 
when  the  foot  of  the  fowler  is  ready  to  crush  it.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  partridge  :  sportsmen  can- 
not fiedl  to  have  remarked,  that  these  birds,  when, 
'^  they  are  as  wild  as  hawks*'  on  the  stubble,  lyiU  fre- 
quently on  the  fallows  ^'  lie  like  stones.** 

A  similar  degree  of  instinct  has  been  reinarked 
even  in  insects,  an  instance  of  which  I  may  be  excused 
for  extracting  ftom  the  account  of  a  distinguished  ob- 
server of'  the  natural  world : — • 

^'  In  the  month  of.  Ma^h'  last,  I  observed  -by  the 
brink  of  a  rivulet,  a  butterfly,  of  the  colour  of  brick, 
reposing,  with  expanded  wings,  on  a  tuft  of-  grass. 
On  my  approaching  him,  he  flew  off;  but.aligl^ted  at 
some  paces  distance  on  the  ground,  which,  at  that 
place,  was  of  the  same  colour  with  himself.  I  ap- 
proached him  a  second  time :  he  once  more  took 
flight,  and  perched  again  on  a  similar  stripe  of  earth. 
In  a  word,  I  found  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  oblige 
him  to  alight  on  the  grass,  though  I  made  frequent 
attempts  to  that  effect, — and  though  the  spaces  of 
earth  which  separated  the  turfy  soil,  were  remarkably 
narrow  and  few  in  number.*' 

On  a  future  occasion  I  may  take  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  this  subject.  R.  H,  F. 

ANGER. 

Ajngsr,  though  natural  to  man,  becomes,  like  every 
other  passion,  hurtful  and  sinful,  when  not  restrained 
.within  .the  bounds  of  strict  moderation.  The  highest 
authority  says,  ''  be  ye  angry  and  sin  not.**  Bishop 
Butler  observes,  that  anger  is  far  from  being  a  selfish 
passion,  since  it  is  naturally  raised  by  injturies  offiered 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  and  that  it  was  de- 
signed by  the  Author  of  Nature  not  only  to  excite  us  to 
act  vigorously  in  defending  ourselves  from  evil,  but  to 
engage  us  in  the  defence  of  the  injured  or  helpless. 

But  anger  becomes  sinful,  and  offends  against  the 
precepts  of  Scripture,  whenever  it  is  felt  upon  insuf- 
ficient provocation,  or  is  long  indulged  in.  It  is  then 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  charity,  which,  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  siifferet^  long,  and  is 
not  easily  provoked."     It  is,  therefore,  equally  our 


duty  and  our  interest,  to  acquure  the  power  of  sub- 
duing our  angry  fedings. 

TMs  will  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  habits 
of  just  reflexion.  We  should  consider,  (in  the  e(dmi« 
rable  language  of  Dr.  Paley)  "  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  motives  from  which  the  conduct  that  of- 
fends us  proceeded ;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 
the  effect  of  thoughtlessness,  when  they  were  mistaken 
for  malice ;  the  inducement  which  prompted  our  ad- 
versary to  act  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  same 
inducement  has  at  one  time  or  other  operated  on  our- 
selves I  that  he  is  suffering,  perhaps,  under  a  contri- 
tion which  he  is  ashamed  or  wants  opportunity  to 
confess;  and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by 
coldness  or  insult  over  a  spirit  already  humbled  in 
secret;  that  the  returns  of  kindness  are  sweet,  and 
that  there  is  neither  honour,  nor  virtue,  nor  use,  in 
resisting  them — ^for  some  persons  think  themselves 
bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  their  indignation, 
when  they  find  it  dying  away  of  itself.  We  may  re- 
member that  others  have  their  passions,  their  preju- 
dices, their  fiavourite  aims,  their  fears,  their  cautions, 
their  interests,  their  sudden  impulses,  their  varieties 
of  apprehension,  as  well  as  we :  we  may  recollect 
what  hath  sometimes  passed  in  our  own  minds  when 
we  have  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  quarrel,  and  ima- 
gine the  same  to  be  passing  in  our  adversary's  mind 
now ;  how  we  were  affected  by  the  kindness  and  felt 
the  superiority  of  a  generous  and  ready  forgiveness ; 
how  persecution  revived  our  spirits  with  our  enmity^ 
and  seemed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  ourselves  which 
we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  indecency  of  ex- 
travagant anger;  how  it  renders  us  the  scorn  and 
sport  of  all'  about  us;  the  inconveniences  and  mis- 
conduct into  which  it  betrays,  us ;  the  friendships  it 
has  lost  us,  the  distresses  in  which  it  has  involVed  us^ 
and  the  sore  repentance  which  it  has  always  cost  us. 

"  But  the  reflexion  calculated  above  all  others  to 
allay  that  haughtiness  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding 
out  provocations,  is  that  which  the  Gospel  proposes ; 
namely,  that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  shall  be, 
suppliants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  God.  Imagine  our  secret  sins,  all  disclosed  and 
brought  to  light;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and  ex- 
posed, trembling  under  the  hand  of  Grod;  casting 
ourselves  on  his  compassion ;  crying  out  for  mercy  : 
— ^imagin^  such  a  creature  to  talk  of  satisfaction  and 
revenge,  refusing  to  be  intreated,  disdaining  to  forgive, 
extreme  to  mark  and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss  :• — 
imagine,  I  say,  this ;  and  you  can  hardly  form  to 
yourself  an  instance  of  more  impious  and  unnatural 
arrogance." 
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ON  COMETS. 


OuK  knowkd^  of  coittetg,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
pcM  it  hu  nuule  within  the  last  two  centories,  is  still 
way  imperfect.  The  nnfrequency  of  their  appearance, 
combined  with  the  irregolar  courses  in  which  they 
mo*e.  renders  it  improbable  that  we  should  correctly 
'  in  their  nature,  or  be  certain  of  what  the;  are 
I,  and  it  wonld,  therefore,  be  a  mere  speculation, 
eavoor  to  define  them.  They  form,  however,  a 
part  of  onr  acAax  system,  and  uppmr  to  have  solid 
datk  bodies,  (more  generally  called  "nvcM,")  with  long 
diiaing  tails,  or  trains  of  silvery  light,  always  opposite 
to  the  son,  and  becoming  of  a  fainter  lustre  the  further 
they  are  removed  from  it.  The  appearances  of  comets 
nry  according  to  their  positions  with  r^ard  to  the 
■an  and  earth.  If  the  comet  be  eastward  of  the  sun, 
ud  more  from  it,  the  bright  train  precedes  the 
nadeas,  or  body,  after  the  fashion  of  a  beard,  and 
hence  arises  the  popular  name  of  a  "  bearded  eotitet." 
Again,  if  the  comet  be  westward  of  the  sun,  and 
more  towards  it,  the  tail  then  follows  the  body,  and 
is  termed  a  "  U^d  comet  ■"  and,  lastly,  if  the  comet 
and  san  be  exactly  opposite,  (that  is,  if  the  earth  be 
between  tfioae  two  bodiea)  the  tail  is  then  behind  the 
bo^,  Bod  ^pesis  around  it  in  a  misty  hairy  form, 
hence  called  a  "  hmry  comet."  The  comet  of  1804  is 
a  resnswkaUB  inatance  of  this  latter  division.  It  pre- 
TOL.L 


sented  a  misty  fo^y  appearance  wt&ont  any  vUbla 
nucleus,  and,  according  to  M.  Arago,  the  French 
astronomer,  who  has  very  learnedly  discussed  this 
subject,  was  about  2000  leagues  in  diameter.  Great 
doubts  are  entertained  with  respect  to  the  existence 
of  a  solid  and  dark  body  in  the  centoal  part  of 
these  vapourous  appearances,  stars  having  been  seen 
through  the  comet,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
case  if  any  sohd  body  existed.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in 
1795,  saw  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  through  the 
midst  of  a  comet,  and  some  astronomers  agree  in 
support  of  this  pcHnt.  But  the  general  belief  is,  that 
the  bodies  of  comets  are  solid,  as  other  astronomers 
have  observed  that  stars  have  been  eclipsed  by  them. 
The  bodies  of  comets  apparently  resemble  the  &ce 
of  a  planet,  both  as  to  lustre  and  form.  Their  dia> 
ipetera  vary  considerably :  thus  the  nucleus  of  Uio 
comet  of  I?98  was  eleven  leagues  in  diameter,  whilst 
the  remarkable  comet  of  1811  was  1089  leagues. 
The  tails  become  wider  and  wider,  as  they  lengthen 
out  irom  the  comet,  and  often  occupy  immense 
spaces.  The  comet  of  1811  had  a  tail  of  twenty- 
three  d^rees,  that  of  1680  was  ninety  d^rees  in 
length,  whibt  that  of  1769  was  ninety-seven  d^rees; 
and,  as  M.  Arago  says,  these  last  two  might  have 
actually  set  below  the  horizon  whilst  their  tails  wera 
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on  the^zenith>  thus  spanning  one  half  of  the  arch  of 
heaven.  Some  comets  have  appeared  without  any 
visible  tail. 

The  motion  of  comets  is  round  the  sun^  though  in 
very  irregular  ovals,  and  returning  at  certain  pe- 
riodical times^.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  move 
is  immense  }  and,  like  the  planets,  they  move  faster 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  sun.  But  litde  can  be  said 
of  the  causes  which  produce  the  tails  of  comets,  of 
their  forms,  or  of  the  nature  of  their  light.  Some 
popular  opinions,  however,  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
e£fects  of  heat  produced  by  comets,  which  appear 
erroneous,  as  well  as  the  supposition  that  the  tides 
are  influenced  by  these  bodies.  The  moop  is  the 
acknowledged  cause  of  the  tidai  $  and  if  we  take  the 
comet  of  1811  for  example,  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers  will  be  feuniliar, — in  proportion  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effect  of  this  body  on 
the  tides  should  have  been  perceptible,  which  we  do 
not  find  by  the  nicest  observations  to  have  been  the 
case  J  andj  as  regards  the  heat^  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  pre^ence  of 
these  bodies  and  any  increase  of  temperatuie  in  our 
atmosphere. 

The  miinber  of  comets  known  in  our  system  exceeds 
ninety  j  their  times  oiT  appearing  vary  (:Qn8iderably. 
The  comet,  called  Biela*s  comet,  was  discovered  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1826,  by  M.  Biela,  of  JFosepb- 
stadt  It  performs  its  journey  round  the  sun  in  about 
six  years  and  three-quarters.  Its  nearest  uiproach  to 
the  earth  will  Ulke  place  on  the  25tb  pf  this  mcmth 
(October)|  whei^  it  will  be  about  fifty-one  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  us,  Dn  the  29wl  of  November, 
it  will  be  at  its  periheUoUj  or  nearest  ^proach  to 
^e  sun,  and  will  be  distant  from  it  about  eighty* 
1}uree  and  a-half  millions  of  miles.  Its  motion  is  yery 
n^id,  and,  at  the  Hme  of  its  perihelion,  ita  daily  velo- 
ci^  will  be  equal  to  2,456,000  mUes,  or  its  hourly 
motion  102,300  mUes^  and,  consequently,  its  motion 
in  one  second  will  exceed  twenty-rseven  miles. 

*  This  rule  will  only  apply  to  the  case  of  the  oom^t  movioff 
in  an  oval ;  if  its  motion  be  parabolic,  Oike  that  of  a  whed 
travelling  alcm^  a  road,)  as  is  suspected  to  be  the  case  wiUi 
some,  it  can  never  return  agun. 


A  SAILORS  FUNERAL. 

Very  shcMrtly  after  poor  Jack  dies,  he  is  prepared  for  his 
deep  s^a  orave  by  Uis  messmates,  who,  with  Uie  assistance 
of  the  sau-Qxaker,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  master-at- 
arms,  sew  him  up  in  his  hammock,  and  having  placed  a 
couple  of  cannon-shot  at  his  feet,  they  rest  the  body  (which 
now  not  a  little  resembles  an  Egyptian  mummy)  on  a  spare 
grating.  Some  portion  of  the  bedding  and  clothes  are 
always  mode  up  in  the  package — apparently  to  prevent 
the  form  being  too  much  seen.  It  is  then  carried  aft,  and 
beiixg  placed  across  the  after-hatchway,  the  union  jack  is 
thrown  over  all.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  between  two  of 
the  guns,  under  the  half-deck ;  but  generally,  I  think,  it  is 
laid  where  J  have  mentioned,  just  abaft  the  mainmast. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon's  meffectual  professional  offices  are  at  an  end,  he 
walks  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  reports  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch  that  one  of  his  patients  has  just  expired.  At  what- 
ever hour  of  the  day  or  night  this  occurs,  the  captain  is 
immediatelv  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. — 
Next  day,  gciierally  about  eleven  oclock,  the  bell  on  which 
the  half-hours  are  struck,  is  tolled  for  the  funeral,  and  all 
who  choose  to  be  present,  assemble  on  the  gangways, 
booms,  and  round  the  mainmast,  while  tlie  forepart  of  the 

Suarter-deck  is  occupied  by  the  officers.  •  •  •  While 
tie  people  are  repairing  to  the  quarter-deck,  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  bell,  the  grating  on  which  the  body 
is  placed,  being  lifted  from  the  main-deck  by  the  mess- 
mates of  the  man  who  has  died,  is  made  to  rest  on  the  lee- 
gangway.  The  stanchions  for  the  man-ropes  of  the  sides 
are  unshipped,  and  an  opening  made  at  the  after-end  of 
the  hammock  netting,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  ftee 


passage.  The  body  is  BtiU  covered  by  the  flag  already 
mentioned,  with  the  feet  projecting  a  little  over  the  gun- 
wale while  the  messmates  of  the  deceased  arranse  tm»m* 
selves  on  each  side.  A  rope,  which  is  kept  out  of  sight  in 
these  arrangements,  is  then  made  fast  to  the  grating,  for  a 
purpose  which  will  be  seen  presently. 

nhen  all  is  ready,  the  chaplain,  if  there  be  one  on 
board,  or,  if  not,  the  captain,  or  any  of  the  officers  he  may 
direct  to  officiatet  appears  on  the  quarter-deck  and  com- 
mences the  beautiful  service,  which,  though  but  too  familiar 
to  most  ears,  I  have  observed,  never  fails  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion ^Y^n  of  ^e  rudest  and  least  reflecting.  •  •  •  • 
The  land  service  for  the  burial  of  the  deiSi  contains  the 
following  wwrds :  ^  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Aimisrhty 
God,  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  som  m 
our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body 
to  the  ground  $  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
in  sure  and  certain  hope,'  &c.  Every  one,  I  am  sure,  who 
has  attended  the  fUneral  of  a  friend— and  whom  will  this 
not  include  ? — ^must  recollect  the  solemnity  of  that  stage  of 
the  ceremony,  where,  as  the  above  words  are  pronounced, 
there  are  oast  into  the  grave  three  successive  portions  of 
earth,  which,  fWin^  on  me  coffin,  send  up  a  hollow,  mourn- 
ful sound,  resembhng  no  other  that  I  know. 

In  the  hurial  service  at  sea.  the  part  ouoted  above  is 
varied  in  the  following  very  striking  and  solemn  manner: 
*  Porasmuoh,'  &o.— *  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come,*  &o,  At  the  commencement 
of  this  patt  of  the  service,  one  of  the  seamen  stoops  down, 
and  disengages  the  flag  fh>m  the  remains  of  his  late  ship- 
mate, while  the  others,  at  the  words  '  we  commit  his  body 
to  the  deep.*  prqject  the  gprating  right  into  the  sea.  The 
body  being  loaded  with  shot  at  one  OQd,  glances  off  the 
grating,  plunges  at  once  into  the  ocean,  an^— 


in  a  norntm,  like  a  drop  or  run. 

Ho  ilnk«  Into  its  dcftht  with  WMlittf  fro«n, 

WIthonta  iprave,  anknoll'd,  aneofln'd,  tod  nnksown. 

Hall  s  FragmenU  q/*  Voyage$  and  Travels, 


SUNDAY. JUDGE  HALE, 

It  is  strange  that  persons  should  he  found,  who 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  hring  forward  argu- 
ments to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  due  oh- 
servance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Such  arguments  will  he 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
attentions  for,  besides  the  sin  which  is  avoided, 
what  human  being  was  ever  any  thing  but  the  better 
for  paying  due  honour  to  this  dlay? — and  how 
many  thousands  have  confessed  that  the  neglect  of 
it  was  the  flrst  step  towards  their  entire  ruin !  So 
fitting  and  convenient  an  institution  is  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  man,  in  this  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
thftt  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  i^i^gument,  its  ^ipointr 
ment  had  not  entered  into  the  scheme  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, most  assuredly  that  man'  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  wise  and  merciful  legislator,  who  should 
first  have  introduced  a  human  law  for  setting  apart 
one  day  out  of  seven,  for  the  relief  of  the  body  and 
the  refreshment  of  the  soul. 

None  are  more  interested  in  the  observance  of  this 
day  than  the  working  classes.  It  is  painful  to  see 
them  deprived  of  any  portion  of  the  rest  they  so 
greatly  need,  by  the  want  of  consideration,  or  some- 
thing worse,  of  those  who  employ  them.  Why  ore 
the  working  people  seen  crowding  to  shops  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  to  supply  their  wants,  but  because, 
in  so  many  cases,  the  masters  pay  diem  theiv 
wages  at  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  night?  If 
every  labouring  man  had  his  wages  in  his  pocket 
by  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening,  he  would 
have  no  occasion  to  break  the  law  of  Grod  and 
man  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  shopkeeper, 
too,  is  as  much  inconvenienced  by  this  practice 
as  the  labourer.  He  gets  no  benefit  from  the 
Sunday's  trafiic, — ^he  would  sell  just  as  much,  if  the 
purchases  were  made  on  the  Saturday  5  he  and  his 
household  are  disturbed  without  advantage  or  com« 
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pcnsation,  even  if  any  advantage  could  compensate 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  and  the  commission  of  sin. 

It  is  useful  to  hear  what  men  of  good  lives  and 
great  parts  and  experience  say  of  these  matters. 
Great  Britain  never  produced  a  better  Judge  or  more 
excellent  man>  than  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Amidst  great 
pubUc  changes^  he  was  respected  by  all  ranks,  and 
trusted  by  w  parties.  His  lessons  of  wisdom  were 
founded,  firstly,  on  his  own  good  principles;  and, 
secondly,  on  his  extensive  obsrifervatton  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  After  great  practical  experience 
in  the  business  of  life,  he  thus  writer  to  his  children 
concerning  the  observance  of  the  Sunday : — "  I  have, 
by  long  and  sound  experience,  found,  that  the  due 
obseivance  of  this  day,  and  of  the  duties  of  it,  has 
been  of  singular  comfort  and  advantage  to  me  ^  and 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  so  to  you.  God  Al- 
mighty is  the  Lord  of  our  time,  and  lends  it  to  us ; 
and,  as  it  is  but  just  we  should  consecrate  this  part 
of  that  time  to  him,  so  I  have  found,  by  a  strict  and 
diligent  observation,  that  a  due  observation  of  the 
duty  of  this  day  hath  ever  had  joined  to  it  a  blessing 
upon  the  rest  of  my  time ',  and  the  week  that  hath 
been  so  b^un,  hath  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to 
me  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week 
has  been  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular 
enjoyments ;  so  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate 
of  my  successes  in  my  own  secular  employments  the 
week  following,  by  the  maniiier  of  my  passing  of 
this  day;  and  this  I  do  not  write  lightly  or  incon-, 
siderately,  but  upon  along  and  sound  observation  and 
experience.'* 

MONEY. 

What  a  useful  thing  is  money !  If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  money,  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss  to 
get  any  thbg  we  might  want.  The  shoemaker,  for 
instance,  who  might  want  bread,  and  meat,  and  beer, 
for  his  family,  would  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
but  shoes.  He  must  go  the  b^er,  and  offer  him  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  as  much  bread  as  they  were  worth : 
and  he  must  do  the  same  thing  if  he  went  to  th^ 
butcher  for  meat,  or  to  the  brewer  for  beer. 

But  the  baker  might  happen  not  to  want  shoes  just 
then,  though  he  might  want  a  hat.  Then  the  shoe- 
maker must  find  out  some  hatter  who  wanted  shoes, 
and  get  a  hat  from  him,  and  then  exchange  the  hat 
with  the  baker  for  bread. 

All  this  would  be  very  troublesome.  But  by  the 
use  of  money  this  trouble  is  saved.  Any  one  who 
has  money  may  get  for  it  just  what  he  may  chance  to 
want.  The  baker  is  always  willing  to  part  with  his 
bread  for  money;  because  he  knows  that  he  may 
exchange  that  for  shoes,  or  for  a  hat,  or  for  firing,  or 
any  thing  he  is  in  want  of.  What  time  and  trouble 
it  must  nave  cost  men  to  exchange  one  thing  for 
another  before  money  was  in  use ! 

We  are  cautioned  in  Scripture  against  the  too  great 
love  of  money.  It  is  a  foolish  and  wicked  thing  to  set 
your  heart  on  money,  or  on  any  thing  in  this  present 
worid.  Some  set  their  hearts  on  eating  and  drinking, 
and  some  on  fine  clothes.  All  these  things  are  apt  to 
draw  off  our  thoughts  from  God.  Therefore  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  tells  us  to ''  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasure 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,** 
and  forbids  us  to  be  too  careful  and  anxious  "  what 
we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink,  or  how  we  shall 
be  clothed/*  but  to  '*  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness.'* 

But  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  good  things 
which  Providence  gives  us,  and  to  be  careful  to  make 
a  right  use  of  them.    The  best  use  of  wealth,  and 


what  gives  most  delight  to  a  true  Christian,  is  to  relieve 
good  people  when  they  are  in  want. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  money  is  of  the  greatest 
use.  For  a  poor  man  may  chance  to  be  in  want  of 
something  which  I  may  not  have  to  spare.  But  if  I 
give  him  money,  he  can  get  just  what  he  want«  for 
tiiat :  whether  bread,  or  Clothes,  or  coal8>  or  books. 

When  Ih^re  was  a  great  famine  in  Judeea,  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostle  Patu,  the  Greek  Christians  thought 
fit  to  relieve  the  poor  saints  (that  is,  Christians)  that 
were  in  Judaea*  But  it  would  have  been  a  great 
trouble  to  send  them  com  to  such  a  distance^  and 
besides^  they  themselves  might  not  have  had  com  to 
spare.  But  they  made  a  collection  ctf  money,  which 
takes  littie  tx)omj  and  Paul  ^sarried  it  to  Judaa^ 
and  with  this  tnohey  the  poor  people  could  buy  com 
wherever  it  was  to  be  had, 

EXCHANGES. 

duT  why  should  not  each  man  make  what  he  wants 
for  himsdf,  without  going  to  his  ndghbour*8  to  buy  it  > 

Go  into  the  shoemaker's  shop,  and  ask  him  why  lie 
does  not  make  tables  and  chairs  for  himself^  and 
hats,  and  coats,  and  every  thing  he  wants.  He  will 
tell  you,  that  he  must  have  a  complete  set  of  joiner's 
tools  to  fuake  one  chair  properly ;  the  same  tools  as 
would  serve  to  make  hundreds  of  chairs.  And  if  he 
were  also  to  make  the  tools  himself,  and  the  nails,  he 
would  want  a  smith's  forge,  and  anvil,  and  hammer. 
And  after  all,  it  would  cost  him  great  labour  to  make 
very  clumsy  tools  and  chairs,  because  he  has  not  been 
used  to  that  kind  of  work.  It  would  be  less  trouble 
to  him  to  make  shoes  that  would  sell  for  as  much  as 
would  buy  a  dozen  chairs,  than  to  make  one  chair 
himself.  To  the  joiner,  again,  it  would  be  as  great  a 
loss  to  attempt  making  shoes  for  himselt  And  so  it 
is  with  the  tailor,  the  hatter,  and  all  other  trades.  It 
is  best  for  all,  that  each  should  wdrk  in  his  own  way, 
and  supply  his  neighbours,  while  they  supply  him. 

But  there  are  some  rude  nations  who  have  very 
little  of  this  kind  of  exchange.  Each  man  among 
them  builds  himself  a  cabin,  and  makes  clothes  for 
himself,  and  a  canoe  to  go  a-fishing  in,  and  fishing- 
rod  and  hooks  and  lines,  and  also  darts  and  bows 
and  arrows,  for  hunting ;  besides  tilling  a  littie  bit 
of  land.  Such  people  are  all  of  them  much  worse 
off  than  the  poor  among  us.  Their  clothing  is  no- 
thing but  coarse  mats,  or  raw  hides ;  their  cabins  are 
no  letter  than  pigstyes  -,  their  canoes  are  only  hollow 
trees,  or  baskets  made  of  bark ;  and  aU  their  tools 
are  clumsy.  Where  every  man  does  every  thing  for 
himself,  every  thing  is  badly  done  $  and  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  these  savages  will  be  half^starved  in  a  coun- 
try, that  would  maintain  as  many  thousands  of  w, 
in  much  greater  comfort. 


Of  all  tenns  happiness  and  misenr  are  among  the  most  rda* 
tire.  The  happiest  momeots  in  tne  life  of  a  sayage  would 
strike  an  English  mendicant  dumb  ^ith  despair.  The  beg* 
gar's  ideal  bliss  is  placed  in  the  anticipation  of  a  full  meal 
and  constant  work ;  the  mechanic,  ^h~o  possesses  both,  longs 
for  the  corporeal  indulgences  of  ^e  tradesman  $  the  trad<^s- 
man  for  the  glitter  and  show  of  the  ifldepefident  man. 

CoiifNo  hastily  into  a  chamber,  I  had  almost  thrown  down 
a  chrystal  hour-glass :  fear,  lest  I  had,  made  me  grieve,  aA 
if  I  had  broken  it :  but,  alas !  how  much  precious  time  have 
I  cast  avay  without  any  regret !  The  hour-glass  iwas  but 
chrystal,  each  hour  a  pearl ;  that  but  like  to  be  broken,  this 
lost  outright ;  that  but  casually,  this  done  wilfully.  A  better 
hour-glass  might  be  bought ;  but  time,  lost  once,  lost  ever. 
Thus  we  grieve  more  for  toys  than  for  treasure.  Lord,  gire 
me  an  hour-glass,  not  to  be  by  me,  but  to  be  In  me.  Teach 
me  to  number  my  dayt.  An  hour-glass,  to  turn  me*  that  I 
may  turn  my  heart  to  wisdom, — Fuller's  Good  TJ^oughts, 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  one  of  the  most  Kmaricable 
men  that  England  has  produced.  His  parents  were 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  Maiy, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nor&umberland.  He  was 
bom  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1554.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
highly  trusted  counsellors  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
\rhoni  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  A  few  yeafs  afterwards,  bis  advice  influ- 
enced the  Queen  in  a  most  important  crisis  of  her 
life.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  long  sought  her  band} 
and,  though  she  was  neariy  twenty-five  years  older 
than  that  prince,  he  took  the  resolution  of  preferring 
his  suit  in  [terson,  and  secretly  paid  her  a  visit  at 
Greenwich.  It  appears  that,  though  his  figure  was 
not  handsome,  his  manners  were  pleasing,  and  that 
he  made  considerable  impression  on  her  heart.  The 
Queen  ordered  her  Ministers  ta  fix  the  terms  of  the 
marriage  settlement ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
nuptials.  But  the  wise  counsellors  who  surrounded 
her  throne  saw  the  necessity  of  averting  a  step  which 
might  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
England  j  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  particular,  had 
the  courage  to  address  a  letter  to  her,  in  which  he 
dissuaded  her  from  the  match  with  such  force  of 
reasoning,  that  her  resolution  was  shaken.  As  the 
appointed  day  drew  near,  she  became  irresolute  and 
melancholy;  and  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 
without  sleep.  At  last,  her  settled  habits  of  prudence 
overcame  her  inclinations,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  dismissed. 

When  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  in  1585,  agreed  to  assist 
Uaurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  against  the  arms  of 
Spain,  she  sent  an  army  into  the  Netherlands,  com- 
manded by  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester.  Leicester 
mode  but  a  sorry  general,  and  did  little  service  to  the 
oaose  ;  bat  Sir  Philip  Sidney  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  tiuit  his  reputa- 
tion rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  His  name  became  so 
illustrious  throughout  Europe,  that  he  was  invited  to 
be  a  competitor  fijr  the  Crown  of  Poland,  and  wonld 
probably  have  been  elected  bat  for  the  interference  of 


Elizabeth.  He  fell  on  the  17tli  of  October,  1586,  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphea.  His  body  was  brought  to 
London,  and  buried  m  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  These 
obsequies  were  attended  "  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen '  in  murrnei  by  the  Grocers'  Company,  of 
which  Sir  Philip  was  a  member ;  and  by  many  of  the 
citizens  practised  in  arms," 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  described  by  tlie  writers  of 
that  age  as  the  most  perfect  model  that  could  be 
imagined  of  a  great  character.  With  the  wisdom  of 
a  statesman,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  elegant 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  he 
combined  high  principles  of  reli^on,  and  great  parity 
of  life.  No  person  was  too  low  to  become  an  object 
of  bis  hnmaiuty.  AAer  &e  battle  of  Zntphen,  while 
he  was  lying  mangled  with  wounds,  upon  the  field,  a 
bottle  of  wirter  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his  tiiirst ; 
bat  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, be  said,  "  This  man's  necessity  is  greater  than 
mi"'',"  and  resigned  the  water  to  the  dying  man. 
Be«des  the  beautiful  poem  of  the  ArcoJia,  which 
places  him  in  a  high  rank  among  the  English  poets, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse 

SiV  Philip  Sidney  left  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  1585,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  London,  where  Lady  Sidney,  Sir 
PhiUp'a  mother  resided,  and  where  she  died  in  1586. 
Ibis  Elizabeth  was  married  to  Rt^r,  Earl  of  Rutland. 

The  widow  of  Sir  Philip  afterwords  became  the 
wife  successively  of  Robert  Devereux,  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde  and  of  St.  Alban's. 

THE  ANCIENT  WATER-CONDUITS  OF 

LONDON 
Werk  built  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  into 
the  city  of  London.  Before  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  for  two  hundred  years  after,  London 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  river  lliames  on  the 
Sonth  i  by  the  River  of  the  Wells  (afterwards  called 
Fleet  Ditch),  on  the  West ;  by  a  stream  called  Wal- 
bnxik,  which  ran  through  London- Wall,  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  into  the  Thames ;  by  a  fourth 
stroam,  or  Bourne,  which  took  its  course  along  the 
city.beginning in F^ncbnrch-street,  through  Lombard- 
street,  at  the  west  end  of  which  it  turned  southwards 
by  Sherboum-lane  into  the  Thames.  This  Boume 
was  called  Langboume  from  its  length.  'Langboume 
ward  still  bears  its  name.  In  the  west  suDurDs  was 
another  stream  called  Oldboiu^e  or  Holbome,  which 
began  at  Holbom-bars,  and  ran  down  the  street  to 
Holbom-bridge  into  the  River  of  the  Wells. 

Besides  these,  there  were  fountains  or  welit  ia 
various  parts,  ttie  chief  of  which  were  Holy-well, 
Clerks-well,  Clements -leell,  whose  respective  situations 
arc  now  pointed  out  by  the  names  of  the  streets 
which  were  called  after  them. 

So  greatly,  however,  bad  population  and  building 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  tliirteenth  century 
as  to  encroach  upon  and  render  useless  the  River  of 
the  Wells  and  other  streams ;  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  invent  some  additional  mode  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  water. 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1265,  a  leaden  cistern, 
encased  in  stone  for  protection,  was  erected  in  West 
Cheap  (Cheapside),  called  the  Great  Condnit,  into 
which  water  was  conveyed  from  Paddingtou. 

Between  the  years  1401  and  1610  a  vast  number 
of  these  conduits  were  built  in  London,  among  which 
we  may  particularly  notice  one  at  Holbom  Cross, 
about  1498.  This  was  restored  in  1577  by  Mr.  W. 
,  lAmb,  and  vaa  hence  called  Lamb's  Conduit. 
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A  regular  tradti  4aa  Muried  on  by  persona  employed 
to  convey  water  from  the  conduits  to  the  respective 
.  houses ;  these  were  called  "  Water  Bearers ;"  the 
vessels  wbic^  they  used  held'abont  three  gallons. 

In  order  to  keep  np  the  various  conduits,  sums  of 
money  were  frequently  bestowed  by  "good  and 
charitable  people."  It  was  also  customary  for  the 
city  anthoriti^  to  visit  them  in  great  state.  Stow 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  these  visits : — 

"  On  the  18th  September,  1562,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  many  worshipfdl  persons,  and  divers 
of  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the  twelve  companies, 
rid  to  tbe  Conduit-heads,  for  to  see  them  after  the  old 
custom  ;  and  afore  dinner  they  hunted  the  hare  and 
killed  her,  and  thence  to  dinner  at  the  bead  of  the 
conduit.  Tlwrc  was  a  good  number  entertained  with 
good  cheer  by  the  Chamberlaiu.  And  after  dinner 
they  went  to  hunting  the  fox.  There  waa  a  great  cry 
for  a  mile,  and  at  length  the  hounds  kilted  him  at  the 
end  of  St.  Giles's.  Great  hallowing  at  his  death,  and 
blowing  of  horns.  And  thence  the  Lord  Mayor,  with 
all  his  company,  rode  through  London  to  his  place 
in  Lombard -street." 

The  Conduits  being  now  found  insufficient,  the 
supply  of  water  was  greatly  increased  by  the  water- 
works near  London-bridge,  which  were  planned  and 
execnted  by  Peter  Monice,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 


The  famous  inn  called  Whitb  CoNcmT  Hdcse, 
derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  stone  conduit,  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  which  till  very  lately'stood  near 
the  spot.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  in  1641,  and 
was  raised  over  a  head  of  water  that  supplied  the 
Charter-house  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe,  which,  after 
^e  erection  of  Sadler's  Wetls,  passed  throi^h  the 
basement  story  of  that  building.  The  carved  stone 
which  bore  the  date  exhibited  dso  the  initials  of  Tho- 
mas Sutton,  the  noble  founder  of  the  Charter-honse, 
with  his  arms,  and  other  initials,  probably  those  of 
persons  connected  with  the  hospital.  M. 

FROM  THE  BUSSIitH. 

Beneath  tbj  all-direcliii^  nod, 
Bodi  noTld  and  wonng  ktg  equkl,  Ood ! 
Thy  hand  the  comets'  orbits  drew. 
And  lightest  vODdei  glow-norm  too  ; 
Thoii  did'st  the  dome  of  heaven  build  up. 
And  fomi'dst  yon  mow-drop's  GilTcr  cup. 
Oh,  sacred  sortoir,  by  whom  hearts  ate  tried, 
Sent  not  to  puniih  moriali,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  nho  ahall  proudly  dare 
To  lell  his  Maker  he  hat  h>d  hit  share  I) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  an  tent, 
And  be  my  guide,  and  not  my  pnniiluaent. 


THE  AGAMI  HERON 
Is  a  species  of  crane  which  is  found  in  Cayenne,  in 
Sonth  America.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  in  length, 
and  has  long- feathers  of  a  deep  blue  bending  over  the 
tail.  The  under  side  of  the  body  resembles  in  colour 
rusty  iron ;  the  neck  is  of  the  same  colour  before,  but 
blueish  below,  and  daric  blue  above.  The  head  and 
neck  are  covered  with  down,  and  the  former  IjeaiB  a 
large  crest. 


The  he^on  seeks  every  where  the  neighbonrhood  of 
lakes,  of  rivers,  and  of  lands  intersected  hy  water. — 
Almost  always  solitary,  it  remains,  for  hours  together, 
immoveable  in  the  same  spot.  When  it  puts  itself  in 
motion  to  watcb.upontheirpasssge,  and  more  nearly, 
the  frc^  and  fisheH,  which  constitute  its  chief  aliment, 
it  enters  into  the  water  above  the  knee,  with  its  head 
between  the  1«^,  and  in  (his  position,  after  having 
patiently  awaited  the  moment  of  seizing  its  prey,  it 
suddenly  unfolds  its  long  neck,  and  pierces  its  victim 
with  its  bilL  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  swallows 
frc^  entire,  for  their  bones  are  found  in  its  stomach 
unbroken.  In  time  of  dearth,  and  when  the  water 
is  covered  with  ice,  it  approaches  running  streams, 
and  hot  springs,  where  it  ia  said  to  feed  on  the  water- 
lentil,  and  other  small  plants.  But  it  frequently 
exposes  itself  to  [terish,  rather  than  seek  a  milder 
climate.  In  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  con- 
stantly appears  so  melancholy  and  insensible,  that  it 
will  remain  alone  and  exposed  in  the  worst  weather, 
on  some  stump  in  the  midst  of  an"innndated  meadow, 
while  the  blongios  (a  smaller  kind  of  heron)  takes 
shelter  in  the  thick  herbage,  and  the  bittern  in  the 
midst  of  the  reeds. 

The  herons,  which  unite  to  their  sad  and  uniform 
existence  all  the  torments  of  perpetual  fear  and  in- 
quietude, are  not  accustomed  to  take  flight,  except 
at  night,  and  for  the  pm^se  of  betaking  themselves 
into  the  woods  of  thick  and  lofty  foliage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  which  they  return  before 
the  dawn  of  day.  Then  it  is  that  their  sharp  and 
unpleasant  scream  is  heard,  which  might  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  gooso  were  it  not  shorter  and  more  melan- 
choly. In  the  day-time,  they  fly  away  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sight  of  man,  and  when  attacked  by 
the  eagle  or  the  ^con,  they  endeavour  to  escape  by 
rising  into  the  air,  and  getting  above  them,  The  wings 
of  the  heron  strike  the  air  in  an  equal  and  regulated 
motion,  and  this  uniform  flight  raises  and  carries  its 
body  to  such  an  elevation,  that,  at  a  distance,  nothing 
is  perceptible  except  tbe  wings,  which  are  at  length 
lost  sight  of  in  the  re^on  of  the  clouds. — Cuvisn's 
Anmal  Kn^dowt, 
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TREATMENT  OF  LUNATICS. 

It  may  be  gratifying,  as  an  appendix  to  ft  fonner 
paper,  to  obserre  thiat  the  great  modem  secret  of 
management  in  insanity  is  gentle  and  kind  treatment, 
occupation,  and  amusement,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  all  who  are 
able  to  b^r  it.  If  the  boasted  advance  of  our  age  in 
knowledge  had  stopped  short  of  the  poor  Itmatic,  who 
was  least  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  we  should  have 
less  groimd  for  mutual  congratulation  ^  but  thanks  to 
the  Christian  benevolence  of  the  wealthy  and  the  in- 
fluential, the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  most  pitiable  of 
''prisoners**  has  at  length  come  before  us,  and  much 
has  been  done  by  the  scientific  and  the  pious,  to  in- 
crease his  comfort  and  to  hasten  his  cure. 

1st.  As  to  mild  treatment. — ^The  mind,  whether  in  a 
sound  or  unsound  state,  naturally  revolts  at  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  -,  and  the  reason  as  well  as  experience 
of  mankind  should  have  taught  them  earlier,  that  all 
constraint  or  correction  beyond  what  is  clearly  neces- 
sary, should  be  studiously  avoided  in  the  treatment  of 
lunatics.  Kind  and  cheering  language,  a  compliance 
with  pardonable  oddities,  an  endurance  of  provoking 
language,  the  suggestion  of  hope,  whether  of  amend- 
ment or  dischal^,  an  attention  to  little  wants 
and  even  weaknesses^  aiid  an  afiftectiouate  sympathy 
with  the  character  and  case  of  each  individual,  are 
charms  too  potent  to  be  resisted.  Hence,  a  peally 
good  temper  is  indispensable  in  superintendents  and 
servants  of  thie  insane,  and  the  control  of  their  own 
passions  becoines  the  first  of  duties  |  when  patients 
see,  however  imperfectly,  that  real  kindness  alone 
dictates  the  necessary  discipline^  and  feel  that  some 
interest  is  taken  in  their  comfort,  one  half  of  the  work 
is  done. 

2dly.  Occupation  emd  Amusement — are  of  great  im- 
portance, though  their  value  has  only  been  properly 
understood  of  kite.  Out  of  confinement,  as  well  as  ki 
it,  idleness  is  the  greatestevil  of  ournature  ^  it  makes 
the  man  who  is  at  liberty  his  own  tormentor  5  while 
emplojrment  will  sweeten  the  dreariest  hour  of  solitude 
in  a  prison,  and  greatly  increases  the  pleasure  of 
society  imder  confinement.  It  was  once  the  declara- 
tion of  a  poor  convict  who  was  long  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon,  that  he  was  for  months  supplied  with  the 
means  of  fixing  his  attention  and  engaging  his 
thoughts  by  watching  the  movements  of  a  spider,  the 
only  tenant  of  his  cell.  We  now  find  the  females 
in  every  well  Conducted  Lunatic  Asylum,  working, 
knitting,  getting  up  the  linen,  mending,  and  readii^ 
stdtable  books;  while  the  men  are  also  engaged 
with  books,  garden  work,  tennis-ball,  pumping 
water,  battledoor  and  shuttlecock>  or  other  healthful 
and  harmless  occupations.  The  bodily  exercise  so 
necessary  to  the  health  is  thus  provided  for  by  pro- 
moting proper  circulation,  and  assistiiig  due  secretion  -, 
while  the  mind  is  no  longer  sufiered  to  prey  upon 
itself  for  want  of  some  external  object  5  in  this  way, 
both  pmesent  comfort  and  fnture  cure  are  found  to  be 
eminently  promoted. 

3dly.  As  to  Religious  Instruction, — ^The  experience  of 
all  the  asylums  which  have  tried  it,  is,  that  under  the 
exercise  c^  a  wise  discretion  in  the  selection  of  cases, 
and  of  prudent  caution  in  ttieir  management,  religion 
and  morals  are  actual  helps  in  the  cure  of  insanity, 
as  well  as  no  small  alleviations  where  a  cure  cannot 
be  effected.  This  is  not  an  experiment  of  yesterday, 
for  the  judicious  religious  instruction  of  ^ose  who 
are  recovering  has  beai  in  use  for  a  great  number  of 
years  at  Bethlem-hospital,  under  two  successive  chap- 
lains ;  nor  did  that  hospital  adopt  the  plan  till  such 
accumulated  evidence  poured  in  from  ail  England  and 


Scotland  as  could  not  be  resisted.*  The  same  sys* 
tem  is  pursued  at  Hanwell,  and  indeed  spectators 
have  often  observed  that  the  behaviour  of  the  insane 
during  public  worship  is  such  as  tieed  hot  f^ear  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  most  sane  congregation 
wherever  assembled. 

Hie  writer  of  this  paper  has  known  cases  in  which 
the  highest  possible  comfbrt  has  been  administered 
by  the  chaplain,  both  in  health  and  sidoiess,  to  the 
poor  patient,  whose  gratitude  has  been  expressed 
down  to  the  latest  opportunity.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  how  frequentiy  it  happens  that  much  wan- 
dering will  appear  on  a  given  subject,  while  on  all 
others  the  mind  will  preserve  its  tone,  it  would  neither 
be  philosophic  nor  Christian  to  withhold  a  remedy  of 
Gk)d's  own  providing,  in  those  cases  where  no  parti- 
cular reason  for  doing  so  is  to  be  foimd. 

If  space  would  allow,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that 
so  far  from  the  common  notion  being  true,  that  Reli< 
gion  makes  men  mad,  the  want  of  Religion  has  often 
been  a  main  source  of  madness.  Whatever  excites 
the  passions  strongly  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
exercise  of  reason,  but  often  suspends  its  operation 
and  produces  its  overthrow.  Some,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  are  in  a  state  of  temporary  madness, 
and  the  fHends  of  patients  constantly  assign  drinking 
as  the  main,  or  the  only  cause  of  the  malady. 

In  conclusion,  let  all  be  grateful  that  the  treatment 
of  a  malady  'which  has  not  spared  the  sceptared. 
monarch,  and  may  be  peimitted,  in  the  righteous 
providence  of  God,  to  visit  any  of  us,  is  now  better 
understood  than  ever  $  and  let  all  who  are  yet  blessed 
with  the  unspeytable  mercy  of  a  sound  understanding, 
be  anxious  above  all  things  to  "  walk  with  God**  in  the 
constant  use  of  that  Divine  Revelation  which  he  has 
been  pl^a^ed  to  make  of  himself,  and  in  humble 
prayer  for  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  receive  its  doctrines,  and  obey  its 
precepts  j  and  let  all  who  call  themselves  Christians 
remember,  that  in  proof  (^  the  Almighty  having 
inseparably  connected  sin  with  suffering,  and  holiness 
with  hq>pine8s,  an  illustrious  layman  has  said  that 
''  whatever  disunites  man  fh)m  God,  separates  man 
from  man.*'  If  tiien,  all  sufiering  and  sorrow  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  who  can  doubt  that  madness 
is  so  ?  and  where  then^  in  addition  to  human  means, 
may  we  more  ]properly  look  fbf  aid  than  to  Him  who 
in  tiie  days  of  his  flesh,  especially  remembered  out- 
casts, and  now  declares  that  "  whosoever  will,  may 
come.**  The  power  of  using  that  will,  and  the  success 
which  may  attend  its  exercise,  cannot  be  defined  or 
limited  by  man,  and  can  only  be  fully  known  by  Him 
"  who  knoweth  all  things.**  F. 

*  The  last  return  at  Bethletn  gave  a  proportion  of  seventj 
seven  under  religious  instnicticmy  out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  then  in  the  house. 

I  CANNOT  but  remember  with  thankf^ilness  the  benefit  I 
derived  from  tiie  Lectures  of  Dr.  Adam  Marshall  on 
Human  Anatomy.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and 
had  deeply  studied  the  mathematical  construction  and  laws 
of  our  bony  fabric,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  ex- 
plaining them.  In  the  course  which  I  attended,  he  was 
particularly  scientific  and  eloquent  on  this  subject  I  re- 
member his  devoting  a  whole  lecture  to  display  the  pro- 
found science  that  was  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  double 
hinges  of  our  joints.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  demon- 
strations, that  our  inquisitive  fHend,  who  had  aobompanied 
me  to  his  course  with  sceptical  inclinations,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, with  great  emphasis  one  day  as  we  left  his  rooms 
"A  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who,  after  duly  studyine 
his  own  body,  can  remain  an  Atheist**  I  felt  as  he  did, 
but  had  not  been  aware  that  his  objeeting  mind  was  spon- 
taneouslyworking  itself  into  so  important  a  conviction.-— 
Sacred  Histwrg  of  ths  World 
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KocTTONAi.  VXQm  WITH  A  J-ioif-^A  nuQ^ber  rf  lieiui 
ire  met  with  $monf  the  hillt  of  Oalifarniii,  and  ihey  are 
taid  to  be  very  ferocioua.  A  fanner  eammandant  of 
Mexico,  in  the  year  isau  waa  trayelUng  near  the  Gulf  of 
Holexe,  and  flnoing  It  irapoaaible,  t^Wk  the  lateneaa  of  the 
houTt  to  reach  Loreto  before  the  morning,  he  resolved  upo]\ 
sleeping  in  one  of  the  valleys  near  the  shore.  His  two 
sons,  youths  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied him.  The  f^ther^  being  apprehensive  of  liops, 
which  he  knew  to  be  pleqtifUl  among  the  mountains,  slept 
Vith  a  son  on  either  side  of  him,  charitably  supposina  that, 
if  one  of  these  animala  should  approach  the  pLrty  during 
the  night,  he  would  certainly  attack  the  i>erson  sleeping  on 
the  outside.  About  midnight,  a  wandering  lion  foima  out 
the  retreat  of  the  narty,  and,  without  his  approach  being 
perceived,  he  leaped  npon  the  father,  in  whose  body  he 
inserted  his  teeth  and  claws,  and  with  his  mane  and  tail 
eiect,  proceeded  Ibnhwith  to  devour  him.  The  two  boys, 
moved  by  the  cries  and  sufferings  of  their  parent,  grappled 
the  lion  man^lly,  who,  finding  his  prize  contested,  be- 
came ftirious  I  the  combat  was  moat  bloody.  After  being 
dreadfully  lacerated,  the  two  brave  youths  suoooededt  with 
a  simple  knife,  in  killing  their  fsrocious  enemy^  but,  un- 
happily for  them,  not  soon  enough  to  saye  their  father ; 
and  ^1^  afflicted  boys  were  left  to  lament  his  death  and 
their  own  severe  wounds.  They  botbL  with  difficulty^  sur- 
vived; and  are,  I  undefatand,  still  living  in  California, 
although  dreadful  objects,— -the  features  of  one  of  them 
being  nearly  Qbliterated.— Jl4WY'a  Tr9V.tii  fe  M^*f»! 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

Ye  gentle  birds,  that  perch  aloof. 

And  smooth  your  pinions  on  my  roof. 

Preparing  for  departure  hence. 

Ere  Winters  angry  threats  commence , 

Like  you,  my  soS  would  smooth  her  plume 

For  longer  flights  beyond  the  tomb. 

May  God,  by  whom  is  seen  and  heard 

Departing  man  and  wand*ring  bird. 

In  mercy  mark  me  for  His  own. 

And  guide  me  to  the  land  unknown  S-— Hatlxy. 


SALT. 

Thk  varieties  of  thia  useful  nweral  are  distinguished 
by  the  different  situations  in  which  they  are  found : 
thus  we  have  Sea-salt,  Rock-salt,  Lake-salt^  and 
Fountain-salt ;  all  possessing  exactly  the  same  pro- 
perties^ and  containing  the  same  component  parts. 
To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  effect  of 
chemical  combinations^  it  Mill  appear  strange  that  a 
substance  of  such  an  agreeable  flavour  as  siQt  should 
be  composed  of  the  most  unpalatable  mat<»ials ;  but 
this  is  really  the  case }  for  salt  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  soda  with  marine  acid>  either  of  which^ 
taken  separately,  is  highly  disagreeable. 

When  salt  ia  suffered  to  crystallize  regularly,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  cube,  and^  when  broken,  splits 
into  thin  plates.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
substances  in  nature,  being  distributed  with  a  profu- 
sion in  proportion  to  our  wants,  and  found  in  some 
state  or  other  in  every  country  of  the  world.  The 
sea  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  this  mineral,  since 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  one-thirtieth  part  of  all 
the  great  waters  of  the  ocean  is  formed  of  salt.  The 
quantity  of  salt,  however^  which  the  sea  contain^,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  climates.  The  proportion  appears 
to  increase  from  the  poles  in  a  regular  progression^ 
and  to  be  greatest  in  quantity  near  the  Equator.  The 
North  Seas  contain  a  sixty-fourth,  those  of  Germany 
about  a  thirtieth,  the  Spanish  Main  a  sii^teenth^  and 
the  ocean,  within  the  Equator,  fh>m  a  twelfth  to  an 
eighth  part. 

In  very  hot  countries,  where  the  earth  is  dry  and 
sandy,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  surface  covered 
with  a  crust  of  salt.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
by  several  travellers.  In  Persia  very  extensive  plains 
are  said  to  be  co^rered  vrith  a  sort  of  fleecy  salt.    In 


Arabia  the,  plains 'are  sddom  wMioat  palti  and  in 
AfHca  this  substance  is  so  abundantly  spread  on.  the 
ground^  that  we  may  presume  the  diy  and  hot  soil 
has  some  share  in  its  formationt 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  we  meet  with  lakes  ot 
salt  water,  whose  bottoms  are  encrusted  with  layers 
of  salt,  Mr.  Barrow,  in  p^rticularj  UQtlcea  these  salt 
lakes.  He  met  with  them  to  the  east  of  the  Capp  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Caflfre  country, 
and  has  given  the  following  account  of  them,  **  ,We 
encamped  on  the  verdant  ^nk  of  a  beautiful  lakOj  in 
the  midst  of  a  wood  of  fr^itrbearing  plants.  It  was 
of  an  oval  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumfereiice. 
On  the  western  side  was  a  shelving  bank  of  green 
turf,  and  round  the  other  parts  ct  the  basin  the 
ground,  risixigmore  abruptly,  and  to  a  greater  height, 
was  covered  thickly  with  the  same  Una  of  plants  as 
had  been  observed  to  grow  most  eommonly  in  the 
thickets  of  the  adjoining  country.  The  water  was 
perfectly  clear,  but  salt  as  brine.  It  was  one  of  those 
salt-water  lakes,  which  abound  in  Southern  Africa, 
where  they  are  called  zoui-pw^  by  the  colonists^  The 
one  in  question,  it  seems,  is  the  most  famous  in  the 
colony,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  from 
very  distant  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  #alt 
for  their  own  consumption,  or  for  sale.  It  is  situated 
on  It  plain  of  copsid^rfible  elevation  Above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
was  covered  with  one  continued  bqd^  of  salt  like  a 
sheet  of  ice,  the  crystals  of  which  were  so  united  that 
it  formed  a  soUd  mass  as  hard  as  rock.  The  margin, 
or  shore,  of  the  basin,  was  like  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  sea-coast,  with  sand-stone  and  quartz  pebbles 
thinly  scattered  over  it,  some  red,  some  purple,  and 
others  gray*  Beyond  the  narrow  belt  of  sand  round 
the  margin,  the  iheet  of  salt  commenced  with  a  thin 
porous  crust,  increasing  in  thickness  and  solidity  as 
it  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  salt 
that  is  taken  out  for  use  is  generally  broken  up  with 
pick-axes,  where  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches  thick, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  The  thic^ess  in  the  middle  is  not  known,  a 
quantity  of  water  generally  remaining  in  that  part. 
The  dry  south-easterly  winds  of  summer  agitating  the 
water  of  the  lake,  produce  on  the  margin  a  fine  light 
powdery  salt,  like  flakes  of  snow.  This  is  equally 
beautifbl  as  the  refined  salt  of  England,  and  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  women,  who  always  commission 
their  husbands  to  bring  home  a  quantity  of  snowy 
salt  for  the  table. 

''  I  caused  a  hole  four  feet  in  depth  to  be  dug  in  the  . 
sand,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  two  first 
feet  were  through  sand,  like  that  of  the  sea-shore,  in 
which  were  mingled  small  shining  crystals  of  salt. 
The  third  foot  was  considerably  harder  and  more 
compact,  and  came  up  in  flakes  that  required  some 
degree  of  force  to  break )  and  the  last  foot  was  so 
soUd  that  the  spade  would  scarcely  pierce  it  j  and 
one-fifth  part  of  the  mass,  at  least,  was  pure  salt  in 
crystals.  The  water  now  gushed  in  perfectly  clear, 
and  as  salt  as  brine.** 

Salt  springs  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Those  of  our  own  country,  si- 
tuated at  Northwich,  are  well  known  for  the  great 
quantity  of  salt  which  is  annually  obtained  from 
^em.  The  springs  are  from  twenty  to  forty  yards 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  water  is  raised 
by  a  steam-engine,  and  conveyed  through  long 
troughs  to  the  brine-pits,  where  it  is  evaporated  in 
large  iron  pans  till  the  salt  crystallizes.  Ah  immense 
quantity  is  collected  in  this  way,  no  less  than  45,000 
tons  being  annually  manufactured  in  the  town  of 
Northwich. 
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The  only  mioea  of  rock-salt  in  Snfflmd  are  those 
near  Nmrtiiwich  in  Chester,  discorered  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  in  the  year  1670.  The  beds  of  salt 
in  tbeae  mines  are  found  from  80  to  140  feet  below 
the  mrface  of  the  earth.  They  vai^  in  thiclwess, 
and  lie  in  a  waved  direction.  .  The  first  stratum,  or 
hed,  18  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  yards  in  tfaick- 
nesa,  in  ^^peaisnce  resembling  brown  sugar-candy, 
perfectly  solid,  and  so  bard  as  to  be  broken  with 
great  difficulty  by  iron  picks  and  wedgee.  '  Thjs  part 
of  the  buiibesB,  however,  has  lately  been  much  acce- 
lerated' by  gunpowder,  with  which  the  workmen 
loosen  and  remove  many  tons  together.  Beneath  this 
stratum  'a  a  bed  of  hard-itone,  consisting  of  large  veins 
of  flag,  intermingled  with  some  rock-salt,  the  whole 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards  in  thickness. 
Under  this  bed  is  a  second  stratum,  or  mine,  of  salt, 
from  five  to  eix  yards  thick,  many  parts  of  it  perfectly 
white,  and  clear  as  crystal ;  others  brown ;  but  all 
less  impure  than  tlie  upper  stratum.  The  whirie'mass 
of  salt  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  whitish  clay,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Liverpool  ware. 

Rock-salt  pits  are  sunk  at  a  great  expense,  and  are 
very  nncertain  in  their  duration  j  being  freqoently  de- 
sboyed  by  the  brine  springs  bursting  into  them,  and 
dissolving  the  pillars  that  support  the  roof ;  through 
which  the  whole  work  falls  in,  leaving  vast  chasms 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  forming  a  pit,  a  shaft, 
or  eye,  is  sunk,  similar  to  that  of  a  coal  pit,  but  mure 
extensive.  When  the  workmen  have  penetrated  to 
the  salt  rock,  and  made  a  proper  cavity,  they  leave  a 
sufficient  substance  of  .the  rock  (g^ierally  about 
seven  yards  in  thickness)  to  form  a  8<did  roof;  and, 
as  they  proceed,  they  hew  pillars  out  of  the  rock  to  sus- 
tain the  roof,  and  then  employ  gunpowder  to  sq>arate 
what  they  intead  to  raise.  This  is  conveyed  to  the 
surface  in  large  craggy  lumps,  drawn  up  in  c^racions 
baskets.  The  largest  rock-salt  pit  now  woiked  b  in 
the  township  of  Wilton,  near  Northwich.  This  has 
been  excavated  in  a  circular  form,  lOS  yards  in  dia- 
meter ;  its  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-five  pillars, 
each  three  yards  wide  at  the  front,  four  at  the  back, 
and  its  sides  extending  six  yards.  Each  pillar  con- 
tains 294  solid  yards  of  rock-salt ;  and  the  whole 
area  of  the  pit.  which  is  fisnrteen  yards  hollow,  in- 
cludes 9160  superficial  yards,  being  httle  less  than 
two  acres   c^  land.     We   may  easily  conceive  that 


when  this  wondertul  (dace  b  wdl  ^ited  op,  the 
reflection  of  the  tondies  from  au  many  briltiant  sur- 
Aices  must  have  a  very  surprising  effect. 

[Abridged  from  Wood's  Zoogniphf.'\ 

THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

Br  SIB  nXNBT  WOOTON,  Pimtt  oT  Etauwln  (Bad  IS^I,  i^  71. 

How  happ7  i»  he  b(wn  or  taught, 

lliat  lerveth  not  another's  will ; 
'Whose  prmour  is  bis  honest  tbougiit. 

And  simple  tnith  his  highest  skiH :  . 
Whose  passioiu  not  his  masters  are ; 

Whora  Boul  is  itill  prepared  fbr  death ; 
Not  ty'd  unto  the  world  with  care 

Of  princes'  aar,  or  vulgar  breath : 
Wbo  hath  his  lifb  from  rumours  freed ; 

Whose  conBcieoce  is  his  striHig  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  fialterfra  fbod. 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great : 
Wbo  envies  none  whom  chaaee  doth  nise. 

Or  vice :  who  never  undentood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  proise. 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  tules  of  gond  ■ 
Wbo  God  doth  late  and  enrly  pray 

Hore  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  humlets  day_ 

With  a  well-chasen  book,  or  fkiend. 
This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  feu  to  frll ; 
Liord  of  hinuelf,  Uiougb  not  of  lands, 
■  And  having  nothing,  yet  bath  all.     * 
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Thb  Peak  of  Derbysliire,  in  which  this  stupendoue 
cavern  is  situated,  gives  name  to  n  Urge  tract  of 
hilly  conntiY  in  the  county  of  Derby,  between  the 
Derwent  and  the  Dove,  and  is  separated  from  Staf- 
fordshire by  the  last  named  river.  This  diiitrict  is  a 
r^on  of  bleak  barren  heights  and  long-extended 
mooT?,  interspersed  with  deep  valleys  through  which 
many  small  streams  take  'their  course.  The  High 
Peak  is  peculiarly  liable  to  violent  storms,  during  which 
the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  and  frequently  occa- 
sions great  damage.  The  country  abounds  in  mines 
of  lead,  iron,  coal  and  antimony. 

On  the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  is 
seated  the  little  town  of  Caetleton,  so  called  from 
a  rery  ancient  castle,  die  mins  of  which  remain. 
Ytvm  some  of  the  ornaments  still  remaining  in  one  of 
tLe  wsHs,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Norraon 
structure,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
Peveril,  the  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Its  historical  interest  has  been  revived  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  novel  of  Pevtril  of  the  Peak ;  but  it  was 
not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  that  work,  in  the  pos* 
aesnon  of  the  family  of  the  Feverils,  at  so  late  a  period 
as  the  Restoration.  At  the  base  of  the  huge  rock  on 
^rhich  stands  this  curious  remnant  of  antiqidty,  is  the 
■uNitb  of  the  celebrated  Peak  Cavern,  commonly 
called  ttie  Devil's  Hole. 

Tbe  cntnmce  b  situated  in  a  gloomy  recess,  between 
tw6  nnges  of  perpendicular  rocks,  having  on  the  left, 
M  rindet,  wjuch  issues  from  the  cave,  and  pursues  its 
Ca«iBi^  course  over  broken  masses  of  limestone. 
A  vast  canopy  of  rock  overhangs  the  mouth  of  this 
)  cavity,  fomiing  a  £w  arch,  120  feet  in 
I  and  42  in  hei^t. 
TouL 


At  the  first  entrance,  the  spectator  is  surprised  to 
find  that  a  number  of  twine-makers  have  established 
their  residence  and  manufactory  within  this  tremen- 
dous gulf,  and  the  combination  of  their  rude  appear- 
ance and  machines,  with  the  sublime  features  of  the 
natural  scenery,  impresses  the  mind  with  an  indescrib- 
able emotion  of  awe.  After  proceeding  about  ninety 
feet,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  a  gentle  descent 
conducts  by  a  detached  rock  to  the  inner  entrance, 
where  the  blaze  of  -the  day  wholly  disappears,  and 
all  Airther  researches  must  be  pursued  by  torch-light. 

The  passagejiow  becomes  extremely  confined,  and 
the  visiter  is  obliged  to  proceed  about  twenty  yards 
in  a  stooping  posture ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  a  spacious 
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opening  caUed  the  Bell  House^  be  is  again  enabled  to 
stand  npHgbt^  and  proceed  wkbmit  inconvenience  to 
.tbe  brink  of  a  piece  of  water,  where  a  small  boat  is 
■ready  to  convey  him  to  the  interior  of  the  cavern  -,  to 
reach  which,  he'  has  to  pass  beneath  a  massy  rook, 
which  stoops  to  within  twenty  inches  of  the  water. 
To  perform  this  uncomfortable  part  of  hlB  Jonmey,  he 
has  to  extend  himself  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  with 
the  dripping  rock  within  a  few  inches  of  his  face. 

On  landing  on.  the  opposite  aide,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  second  apartment,  a  spacious  chamber,  about 
220  feet  long,  200  broad,  and  in  some  parts  120  feet 
high  5  but,  from  the  want  of  light,  neither  the  roof 
nor  the  distant  sides  of  this  vast  cave  can  be  plainly 
discerned. 

Near  the  ending  of  a  shallow  stream,  called  the 
Second  Water,  is  a  jutting  pile  of  rocks,  called  Roger 
Rain's  House^  from  the  circumstance  of  water  con- 
tinually dripping  from  the  crevices  of  the  roof, — 
After  passing  along  a  narrow  passage,  with  occasionally 
more  spacious  openings,  he  arrives  «t  another  large 
apartment,  called  the  Chancel,  where  the  rocks  ap- 
pear niuch  broken,  and  the  sides  are  curiously  covered 
with'  stalactites^.  Here  the  stranger  is  generally  sur« 
prised  by  an  invisible  concert,  which  bursts  in  dis- 
cordant tones  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  chasm  i 
^yet,"  says  a  respectable  tourist,  "  being  unexpected^ 
and  issuing  from  ft  quarter  where  no  object  can  be 
seen,  in  ft  place  where  all  is  still  as  death,  and  calcu- 
lated to  impress  t^e  imagination  with  solemn  ideas, 
it  c^n  seldom  be  bmrd  without  that  mingled  emotion 
of  awe  ftnd  pleasure,  astonishment  and  delight,  which 
is  oiie  ot  the  most  interesting  feelings  of  the  mind." 
At  l}io  conclusion  of  the  strdn,  the  choristers  (con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  women  and  children)*  are  seen 
ranged  in  ft  hollow  of  the  rock,  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  floor,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

After  passing  the  Cellar,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
Halfway  House,  neither  of  which  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention,  the  visiter  proceeds  beneath  three 
natural  arches  to  a  vast  concavity,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bell,  is  called  the  Great  Tom  of 
Lincoln.  From  this  point,  the  vault  gradually  de- 
scends, the  cavity  contracts,  and  at  length  leaves  no 
more  room  than  is  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
stream,  which  continues  to  flow  through  a  channel 
vnder  groimd.  The  entire  length  of  this  wonderful 
cavern  is  2250  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the  siurface  of  < 
the  mountain  about  620. 

A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  wedged  into  the  rock 
in  the  interior  of  this  cave  ;  for  the  sound  appears  to 
roll  along  the  roof  and  sides,  like  a  tremendous  and 
continued  peal  of  thunder. 

The  effect  of  the  light,  on  retimiing  from  these 
dark  recesses,  is  particularly  impressive  |  and  the 
gradual  illumination  of  the  rocks  with  dim,  golden,  or 
rather  sulphureous,  haze,  which  becomes  brighter  as 
the  entrance  is  approached,  is  said  to  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes  that  ever  employed  the  pencil 
of  an  artist,  or  fixed  the  admiration  of  a  spectator. 

*  The  wHle?  of  WMiy  spiingi  amtMB*  ^^  Aold.  ctUtd  carbonic  acid,  in  •nlB* 
dent  quantity  to  disMlfe  a  part  at  ttui  chalk,  and  Umastona  over  wliich  11 
panes,  ^oa  charaed.  %\\b  w«(er«  after  patting  through  the  poret  of  tlie  rock, 
depotitea  the  chalk  in  many  cuiioua  Ibnnt,  like  iclclet;  these  are  called 
staktetitgt.  Water  of  thit  dnciiption  poetettet  a  petrifying  property,  and 
ofajectt  tteeped  in  it  are  tald  to  become  pefri/tM,  that  it,  converted  into  ttone ; 
thoughi  in  reality,  the^  am  only  encriitted  with  the  chalk  which  the  water 
fontaint. 


^■^ 


THB  CRXJELTY  OF  SHOOTING  SWAIXOWS. 

# 

Whin  I  see  boys  or  grown-up  men  amusing  them- 
selves  on  a  summer*s  evening  with  shooting  swallows, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  they  do  not  think  of  the 
misery  which  they  are  causing.  To  kill  a  swallow 
flying  may  be  a  very  difficult  thing;  and  shooting  of 


this  kind  may  be  thought  very'  good  practice ;  but 
God  Almighty  did  not  make  swallowi  that  they  might 
be  put  to  death  for  amusement  or  for  practice.  Some 
birds  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  our  fields  and  gardens ; 
and  to  destroy  them  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  self-de- 
fence :  but  the  poor  swallow  does  us  no  harm  at  all : 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  is  sent  to  do  us  good. 
When  he  is  darting  through  the  air,  and  wheeling 
round  and  round  so  swiftly  l^at  the  eye  can  hardly 
follow  him,  he  is  catching  flies,  which  are  intended  to 
be  his  food.  Many  thousands  and  millions  of  flies 
are  destroyed  in  this  way :  and  if  they  were  all  suffered 
to  live,  they  would  in  time  cover  the  earth ;  and  we 
should  be  as  badly  off  as  the  Egyptians,  when  God 
sent  upon  them  the  plague  of  flies  and  other  insects. 
We  ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  the  swallows  for 
lessening  the  number  of  these  troublesome  guests. 

We  should  also  remember,  that  the  swallows  come 
to  England  to  build  their  nests.  They  set  about  this 
very  soon  after  their  arrival}  and  when  tbehr  young 
ones  are  strong  enough  to  fly,  they  all  leave  the 
country.  It  is  hardlv  possible,  th^nrefore,  to  kill  a 
swallow,  without  robbing  some  little  bhrds  of  a  father 
or  a  mother.  The  female  swallow  leaves  her  nest  ou 
a  summer*8  evening,  and  Alls  her  beak  with  flies. — 
But  she  does  not  catch  them  only  for  herself:  she 
has  some  young  children  at  home,  and  she  Is  thinking 
of  them  all  the  time  that  she  is  gliding  through  the 
air  after  her  prey,  When  she  is  returning  to  her 
nest  with  her  mouth  full  of  food,  she  is  suddenly 
struck  with  a  shot,  and  down  she  drops  to  the  ground, 
bleeding  and  dead,  Her  little  ones  go  without  their 
supper  for  that  night)  they  pass  all  the  time  in  a  sad 
and  piteous  chirping;  and  tbebr  fttherdoes  not  know 
how  to  quiet  thmn,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  nest 
without  his  partner.  After  a  sleepless  night,  he  sets 
out  to  catch  some  flies }  but  he  does  not  know  how 
to  feed  them  as  their  mother  did ;  and  before  the 
evenmg  is  over,  he  too  is  shot  dead  by  some  person  who 
is  practising  the  art  of  shooting  flying.  The  young  ones 
now  begin  to  suffer  seriously  from  hunger :  they  open 
their  little  'beaks,  but  no  mother  comes  to  put  any 
thing  into  them.  They  see  the  old  birds  go  backwards 
and  forwards  to  another  nest  which  is  close  by,  but 
their  own  turn  never  comes.  At  night  they  get  very  cold. 
Their  mother  used  to  cover  them  with  her  wings,  and 
with  the  soft  feathers  of  her  breast  j  but  now  they 
have  nothing  to  warm  them.  In  the  morning,  two  or 
three  of  them  are  dead.  The  chirping  becomes  fainter 
and  fainter :  no  little  heads  are  seen  stretching  out 
and  asking  for  food :  they  shake  and  quiver  against 
each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest ;  and  after  a  few 
hours  they  all  die  of  hunger.  E.  B. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 
What  is  there  necessary  fbr  man  to  know,  which  the 
Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  ?  They  are,  to  beginners,  an 
easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty  augmentation  of 
all  virtue  and  knowledge ;  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  a 
strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst  others. 
Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation, 
exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  suffennffs  of  Christ,  the  terrors 
of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence 
over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which 
is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done, 
or  had,-^his  one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be 
any  grief  or  disease  incident  to  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound 
or  sickness  named,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
house  a  present  comfbrtable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to 
be  found? — ^Hookbr.  : 


It  is  no  small  commendation  to  manage  a  litde  well.  He 
is  a  g;ood  wagoner  that  can  turn  in  a  uttle  room.  To  live 
well  in  abundance,  is  the  praise  of  the  estate,  not  of  the 
person.  I  will  study  more  how  to  give  a  good  account  of 
mv  little,  than  how  to  make  it  more. — ^Bishop  Hall. 
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FUNERAL  IN  OTAHEITE. 

In  the  Twenty-fifth  Volume  of  the  Family  Library^ 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  is  the  following  account  of 
a  native  fdneral^  in  the  Island  of  Otaheite^  which  was 
attended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks^  then  a  private  gentle- 
man^ accompanying  the  expedition  fitted  out  for  the 
main  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun*s  disc^  which  happened  in  the  year  1769. 

An  old  woman  having  died^  Mr.  Banks,  whose 
pursuit  was  knowledge  of  every  kind^  and  who  to  gain 
it,  made  himself  one  of  the  people,  requested  he  might 
attend  the  ceremony,  and  witness  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  solemnity  of  depositing  the  body  in  the  Moral, 
or  burying-place.  The  request  was  comphed  with, 
but  on  no  other  condition  than  his  taking  a  part  in 
it.  This  was  just  what  was  wished.  In  Uie  evening, 
he  repaired  to  the  house  of  mourning,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  and  several 
others,  among  whom  was  a  boy,  about  fourteen  years 
old.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  district  was  the  prin- 
cipal mourner,  wearing  a  fantastical  dress. 

Mr.  Banks  was  stripped  entirely  of  his  European 
clothes,  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth'  was  tied  round  his 
middle.  His  face  and  body  were  then  smeared  with 
charcoal  and  water,  as  low  as  the  shoulders,  till  they 
were  as  black  as  those  of  a  Negro :  the  same  operation 
was  performed  on  the  rest,  among  whom  were  some 
women,  who  were  reduced  to  a  state  as  near  naked- 
ness as  himself :  the  boy  was  blacked  all  over :  after 
which  the  procession  set  forward,  the  chief  mourner 
having  mimibled  something  like  a  prayer  over  the 
body. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  fly  from  these 
processions  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion^  several  large  parties  of  the  natives  were 
put  to  flight,  all  me  houses  were  deserted,  and  not  an 
Otaheitan  was  to  be  seen.  The  body  being  deposited 
on  a  stage  erected  for  it,  the  mourners  were  dismissed 
to  wash  themselves  in  the  river,  and  to  resume  their 
customary  dresses,  and  their  usual  gaiety. 

How  striking  and  interesting  a  contrast  does  the 
account  of  the  interment  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  same  Islands  afford  of  the  triumphs  of  Christi- 
anity, as  given  by  Captain  Byron,  in  his  Voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  1 824.  He  was  appointed  to  convey 
their  bodies  from  England,  where  they  had  died  of  the 
measles,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  Majesty  George  IV. 

"  As  soon  as  the  coffins  were  deposited  on  the  plat- 
form, the  band  accompanied  some  native  singers  in 
a  funeral  hymn,  which  the  missionaries  had  written, 
and  taught  them  to  sing  to  the  ah*  of  Heyel's  German 
Hymn.  We  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  strange 
combination  of  circumstances  here  before  us  :  every 
thing  native-bom  and  ancient  in  the  Isles  was  passing 
away. 

"  The  dead  chiefs  lay  there,  hidden  in  more  splen- 
did cerements  than  their  ancestors  had  ever  dreamed 
of /no  bloody  sacrifice  stained  their  obsequies,  nor 
was  one  obscene  memorial  made  to  insult  the  soul 
as  it  left  its  earthly  tenement  3  but  instead,  there  was 
hope  held  out  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness,  and  the 
doctrines  admitted  that  had  put  an  end  to  such  sacri- 
fice for  ever,  and  pronounced  the  highest  blessing  on 
the  highest  purity !  Where  the  naked  savage  only 
had  been  seen,  the  decent  clothing  of  a  cultivated 
people  had  succeeded,  and  its  adoption,  though  now 
occasional,  promises  permanency  at  no  distant  period. 
Mingled  with  these  willing  disciples,  were  the  warlike 
and  noble  of  a  land  the  most  remote  on  the  globe, 
teaching,  by  their  sympathy,  the  charities  that  soften, 
yet  dignify  human  nature.  The  savage  yells  of 
brutal  or^es  were  now  silenced  ;  and  as  the  solemn 
sounds  were  heard,  for  the  first  time   uniting  the 


instruments  of  Europe  and  the  compoeition  of  a 
learned  musician,  to  the  simple  voice  of  the  savage, 
and  words  not  indeed  harsh  in  themselves,  framed 
into  verse  by  the  industry  and  piety  of  the  teachers 
from  a  remote  nation,  came  upon  the  ear,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  sensation  approaching  to  awe, 
at  the  marvellous  and  rapid  change  a  few  years  have 
produced.** 


How  TO  PASS  THB  Day. — ^Arise  early;  serve  God  de 
voutly,  and  the  world  busily;  do  thy  work  wisely;  give 
thine  alms  secretly ;  go  by  thy  way  sadly  [(gravely] ;  answer 
the  people  demurely;  go  to  thy  meat  appetitely;  sit  thereat 
discreetly ;  of  thy  tongue  be  not  too  Uberal ;  arise  there- 
from temperately.  Go  to  thy  supper  sobexly,  and  to  thy 
bed  merrily,  and  sleep  surely.— Dame  Julia  Barnes. 

HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May 

I  wandered  o*er  the  hill ; 
Tliough  nature  all  around  was  gay. 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  God,  I  thought,  the  just,  the  great* 

These  meaner  creatures  bless ; 
And  yet  deny  to  man's  estate 

The  boon  of  happiness  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  snulmg  plains, 

Ye  blissful  birds  around. 
Oh  where,  in  Nature's  wide  domains. 

Can  peace  for  man  be  found  ? 

The  birds  wide  carolled  over  head ; 

The  breeze  around  me  blew ; 
And  Nature's  awful  chorus  said. 

No  bUss  for  man  She  knew. 

I  asked  of  Youth,  "Could  Youth  supply 

. "  The  joys  I  sought  to  find  ?" 
Youth  paused,  and  pointed  with  a  sigh 

Where  age  stole  on  beliind. 

I  turned  to  Love,  whose  early  ray 

So  goodly  bright  appears ; 
And  heard  the  trembling  wanton  say. 

His  light  was  dimm'd  with  tears. 

I  tum'd  to  Friendship, — Friendship  moum'd. 

And  thus  his  answer  gave; — 
"  The  fiends  whom  Fortune  had  not  tum'd, 

"  Were  vanish'd  in  the  grave." 

I  asked  if  Vice  would  Joy  bestow  *— 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  well ; 
But  fading  from  her  pallid  brow. 

The  venom'd  roses  fell. 

I  questioned  Feeling,  if  her  skill 

Could  heal  the  wounded  breast  ? 
And  found  her  sorrows  streaming  still. 

For  others'  grief  distrest 

I  ouestioned  Virtue  f — ^Virtue  sigh*d-^ 

No  boon  oould  she  dispense ; 
'*  Nor  Virtue,  was  her  name,'*  she  cried, 

"  But  humble  Penitence  t'" 

I  Questioned  Death — ^the  grisly  shade 

Relaxed  his  brow  severe,— 
And  "  I  am  Happiness,"  he  said, 

"  If  Virtue  guides  thee  here  I " R.  H. 

I  ENVY  no  quality  of  the  mind,  or  intellect,  in  others ; 
not  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fiincy;  but  if  I  oould  choose  what 
would  be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  usefhl  to  me, 
I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  bless- 
ing; for  it  makes  life  a  disdphne  of  goodness-^ereates  new 
hopes, when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish;  and  throws  over  itxe 
decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of 
all  lights;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruptiou 
and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity :  makes  an  instru* 
ment  of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  Pa- 
radise ;  and,  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes, 
calls  up  the  most  delightftil  visions  of  palms  and  ama«* 
ranths,  the  gardens  of  ue  blest,  the  security  of  everlastr* 
ing  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only 

Sloom,  decay,  annihiktiom  and  despair  I — Sir  Humphry 
UVY. 
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THE  BAOBAB  TREE.— (-i<towoi.»<i  DigUata.) 


Bti,  £«C.  ohI  Bltoim  e/O^BaiittA. 

Tais  superb  tree  is  a  native  of  the  boniiug  climate 
of  Africa.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  shore  which  abounds  with  gigantic  shrubs,  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  majestic  prodnction  of  the  ve^- 
table  kingdom  ;  and,  ^m  its  eaonnous  size  and 
noble  appearance,  it  well  merits  the  title  of  Monarch 
of  the  Forest,  Its  trunk,  which  is  scarcely  ever  known 
to  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height,  often  measures  no 
less  than  eighty  in  circumference.  The  lower  branches, 
which  are  adorned  with  tufts  of  leaves,  extend  &ora 
its  sides  horizontally,  and  bending  by  their  great 
weight  towards  the  earth,  form  a  mass  of  verdure  no 
less  astonishing  in  size  than  beanlifiil  in  appearance. 
The  circumference  of  a  full-grown  tree,  measuring 
the  circle  which  surrounds  the  branches,  is  said  in 
some  cases  to  be  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  when  of  this  size,  its  bnlk  is  so  enormous  that, 
at  a  distance,  it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  an 
overgrown  forest  than  to  a  single  tree.  It  is  beneath 
the  grateful  shade  of  its  spreading  bonghs  that  the 
wearied  Negroes  lie  down,  when  scorched  by  the 
burning  sun  of  their  sultiy  climate  ;  and  it  is  the 
friendly  shelter  of  its  overhanging  branches  that  the 
benighted  traveller  seeks,  when  overtaken  or  threat- 
ened with  a  storm.  The  countries  of  Alrica  which 
are  particularly  favourable  to  the  prodnction  of  this 
tree,  and  in  which  it  chiefly  flourishes,  are  those  which 
lie  along  the  coast  and  shores  of  the  Niger,  as  far 
down  as  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

The  blossoms  are  as  gigantic  in  proportion  as  the 

tree  which  bears  them  :  they  begin  usually  to  appear 

about  the  month  of  July.     The  fruit  ripens  towards 

the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October,  or  in  the 

-  early  part  of  November.      It  differs  greatly  in  its 


shape }  sometimes  it  is  found  of  an  oblong  form, 
pointed  at  both  ends  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  globular;  and  it  often  bears  a  sh^w  in  me- 
dium between  these  two.  In  its  size  it  differs  as 
considerably  as  in  its  shape.  It  is  covered  with  a 
green  rind  or  shell,  which,  however,  as  it  dries,  be- 
comes of  a  dark  fawn  colour,  and  often  assumes  a 
deep  brown.  It  is  veiy  prettily  marked  and  oma- 
meatcd  with  rays,  and  is  suspended  from  the  tree  by 
a  pedicle  or  st^,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  two 
feet.  Hie  fruit,  when  broken,  exhibits  to  the  eye  a 
spongy  substance  of  a  pale  chocolate  colour,  contaiii- 
ing  much  juice.  Its  seeds  are  brown,  and  in  sh^ie 
resemble  a  kidney-bean.  The  hark  of  the  tree  is 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  an  ash-colonred  grey, 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  very  smooth ;  the  exterior 
is  adorned  with  a  description  of  varnish ;  while  the 
inside  is  of  a  brilliant  green,  beautifully  speckled  with 
bright  red.  The  wood  itself  is  white,  and  very  soft  and 
penetrable,  and  is  said  to  possess  many  very  peculiar 
virtues,  wkdch  are  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  N^roes. 

The  age  of  this  tree  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  its  history.  From  names  and  dates  which 
appear  to  have  been  carved  npon  some  of  them  by 
Eurc^>eans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  in 
existence  Ave  or  six  centuries  ago.  The  leaves,  whep 
the  tree  is  in  its  earliest  infancy,  are  of  an  obltmg 
shiq>e,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  having 
several  veins  running  from  the  middle  rib  of  a  beaa- 
tifiil  and  bright  green ;  as  the  plant  advances  in 
growth,  and  increases  in  height  and  size,  the  sh^e 
of  the  leaves  alters,  and  they  become  divided  into 
three  parts ;  afterwards,  when  the  tree  has  attained 
its  complete  growth,  and  become  a  full-sized  and 
vigorous  vegetable,  these  three  divisions  increase  to 
five,  and  the  leaf  aseimicB  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of 
the  human  hand. 

The  Negroes  of  Sen^al  dry  the  bark  and  the 
leaves  in  the  shade,  and  then  reduce  them  to  a  fine 
powder.  This  powder,  which  is  of  a  green  colour, 
they  preserve  in  little  linen  or  cotton  bags,  and  term 
it  Mo.  They  nse  it  at  their  meals  and  in  their 
cookery, — putting  a  pinch  or  two  into  their  food,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  pepper  and  salt,  not  so 
much  with  an  idea  of  giving  a  relish  to  the  dish,  as 
with  a  view  to  preserve  their  health,  to  keep  up  a  per- 
petual and  plentiful  perspiration,  and  to  temper  the 
too  great  heat  of  their  blood  ;  purposes  which,  if  we 
may  credit  the  reports  of  several  Europeans,  it  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for.  There  is  an  epidemic  fever, 
which  rages  in  parts  of  Africa  generally  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  when  the  rains 
having  on  a  sudden  ceased,  the  sun  exhales  the  water 
left  by  them  upon  the  ground,  and  fills  the  air  with 
noxious  vapours.  During  this  critical  season,  a  light 
decoction,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Baobab 
tree,  gathered  the  preceding  year  and  carefully  dried 
in  the  shade,  is  reckoned  a  most  serviceable  remedy. 

Nor  is  the  fruit  less  valuable  than  the  leaves  or 
bark.  The  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  enveloped, 
forms  a  very  grateful, 'cooling,  and  slightly  acid  food, 
is  often  eaten  as  a  treat  by  the  natives ;  the  richer 
sort  amongst  them  mix  sugar  with  it  to  correct  ita 
acidity.  The  woody  bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  froit 
itself  when  spoiled,  help  to  supply  the  Negroes  with  an 
excellent  soap,  which  they  procure  by  drawing  a  ley 
from  its  ashes,  and  by  boiling  it  with  rancid  palm-oiL 

In  Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  penetrate  the  trunks  of 
the  Baobab  for  the  sake  of  lodging  their  honey  within 
them.  This  honey  is  said  to  possess  a  very  peculiar 
and  delicious  fragrance  and  a  very  ^reeable  flavour, 
on  which  account  it  is  more  esteemed  and  sought 
after  than  any  other. 
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Hie  tmnks-  of  encli  of  these  trees  as  are  decayed 
serve,  when  hollowed  out,  as  tombs  and  burial-places 
fm  the  poets,  musicians,  and  buffoons  of  the  tribe. 
Characters  of  this  description  are  in  great  esteem 
unongst  the  Negroes  whilst  living  :  they  erroneously 
ascribe  to  them  talents  superior  to  the  rest  of  Hieir 
feIlDW-ci:«atnres ;  which  peculiar  gifts  they  are  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  a  commerce  with  demons,  sor- 
cerers, and  bad  spirits.  This  causes  them,  during 
their  Ufe-time,  to  be  much  respected  and  courted  by 
their  various  and  respective  tribes  ;  but  their  bodies, 
after  death,  are  far  from  being  treated  with  this  re- 
ipect  i  on  the  contrary,  they  are  r^;arded  with  so 
great  a  horror,  that  they  deny  them  the  rites  of  burial 
— neither  suffering  them  to  be  put  beneath  the  ground, 
ntv  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or  rivers,  from  a  super- 
ititicms  dread  that  the  water  thus  dishonoured  would 
refiue  to  nourish  the  fish,  and  that  the  earth  would 
fail  to  produce  its  fruits.  The  bodies,  then,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  some  manner  without  degrading 
either  the  sea  or  land,  they  enclose  in  the  hollow 
tnmks  of  the  trees,  where,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they 
become  quite  dry  and  sapless,  without  actually  rotting, 
•nd  form  in  that  manner  a  description  of  mummy 
without  tiie  help  of  embalmment.  F.  H. 


»(BhM  Trm. 

ON  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES, 
Onk  of  the  greatest  drcnmstances  which  fixes  tlie 
attention  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  form  our  system,  is  the  surprising  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed,  and  the  stupendous  amount 
of  space  which  they  occupy  by  their  circuits.  Our 
Eauth  is  above  90  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun ; 
Satckn  is  above  800  more  millions  farther  off; 
■nd  the  next  and  most  remote  that  we  know,  which 
ii  coniKctcd  with  as,  the  Uranqs,  is  twice  that 
m^ty  distance.*  The  fact  is  sublime,  and  vast  be- 
yond the  power  of  our  words  to  express,  or  of  our 
ideas  to  conceive.  This  last  planet  of  our  system 
mils  in  an  oval  circuit,  of  which  1766  millions  of 
milM  is  the  diameter;  and,  therefore,  goes  round 
an  ana  of  5000  millions  of  miles.  Our  system  oc- 
nqiies  this,  amazing  portdon  of  space  ;  and  yet  is  but 
one  small  compartment  of  the  indescribable  universe. 
Immense  as  is  an  area  of  5000  miUions  of  miles,  yet 
it  is  but  a  very  little  part  of  the  incomprehensible 
^rhois.  Above  100,000  stars,  apparently  suns  like 
aur*B,  ahinc  above  us ;  and  to  each  of  these,  that 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  assign  a  similar  space ;  but 
of  BDcb  marvellous  extent  and  being,  although  visibly 
Ril  from  the  existence  of  the  shining  orbs  that  testify 
its  certainty  to  ns,  the  mind,  with  aU  its  efforts,  can 
foaa  no  distinct  idea. 
Another  consideration   is  astounding  ; — ^when  we 

'  Mr.  Homsby  has  made  the  followiag  calculations  of 
the  abiolutG  distances  of  the  planet*  fena  the  lun  in  Eng- 


.  .  38,381,700  [Mars.  .  .  142,f 
.  .  67,793.900  Jupiter  .  .  4B7,< 
ll  .  93,726,900  I  Saturn  .  .  894,1 
Ihe  Uninis  is  twtco  that  of  Satnm. 


142,816,000 

"",473,000 
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gaze,  in  a  clear  evening,  oa  the  bright  Jupiter,  we  aro 
seeing  an  object  that  ia  487  millions  of  miles  from 
us.  But  when  we  look  at  the  bright  Orion,  or  the 
Great  Bear,  we  ore  beholding  substances  which  are  ten 
thousand  times  that  remoteness  from  us.  The  idea 
frequently  overwhelms  me,  as  I  stand  and  view  them, 
and  thiiJc  that  I,  a  petty  human  being,  have  the 
fkcidty,  and  can  exercise  the  power,  of  looking  through 
millions  of  millions  of  miles  of  extended  space,  and 
that  I  am  at  that  moment  actually  doing  so,  and  that 
such  an  amazing  expanse  is  visible  to  my  eye,  and 
perceptible  by  my  conscious,  tbongh,  in  comparison, 
insignificant  sooL — 7^  Sacred  Hittory  of  the  World. 


ADULTERATION  OF  BREAD. 

Ai-THonoH  pure  and  nutritions  bread  is  so  necessary 
to  health  and  life,  there  is  no  article  in  which  fraud 
and  deception  are  more  frequent.  The  practice  of 
mixing  potatoes  with  the  dough  has  been  frequently 
noticed.  Fotato-starch  is  used  for  adulterating  flour. 
Of  this  1  have  a  positive  proof,  even  in  the  present 
day.  A  few  months  since,  an  eminent  flour-factor 
showed  me  a  powder  which,  he  said,  had  been  Sent 
him  as  a  substance  which  might  be  mixed  with  flour 
without  discovery,  and  requested  me  to  examine  it, 
declaring  his  intention,  at  the  same  time,  of  publishing 
the  transaction.  Inspection  alone  was  sufficieat  to 
convince  me  that  the  powder  was  potato-starch,  and 
a  few  experiments  soon  decided  the  point.  This 
fraud  has  no  other  bad  effect  than  in  lessening  the 
quantity  of  nutritious  matter  which  a  ^ven  quantity 
of  the  bread  should  contain ;  beside  the  extortion  oS 
chaiging  full  price  for  an  article  of  less  value. 

Inspection  by  a  high  magnifier  will  detect  potato- 
starch  in  flour,  by  its  glistening  appearance.  We 
have  heard  of  bones  burned  to  whiteness,  and  ground 
to  a  powder,  being  used  to  adulterate  thirdi  flour, 
which,  being  of  a  somewhat  gritty  nature,  will  dis- 
guise the  grittiness  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deprive  bones  of,  be  they  ever  so  laboriously  ground. 
Ttus  fraud  is  easily  detected;  for  if  much  dilute 
muriatic  acid — that  is,  spirit  of  salt  mixed  with 
water — be  poured  on  such  flour,  there  will  be  an  effer- 
vescence, or  boiling  up  ;  and  if  the  liquid  be  thrown 
on  a  filter  of  paper,  the  portion  which  runs  through 
the  paper  will  let  fall  a  heavy  white  deposit  if  pearl- 
ash  be  added.  Chalk  and  whiting  are  also  adultera- 
tions which,  in  small  quantity,  are  often  mixed  with 
flour;  and,  although  such  admixtures  are  not  noxious 
to  health  directiy,  they  are  injurious  in  many  ways. 
They  may  be  readily  detected  by  pouring  on  a  large 
quantity  of  oil  of  vibiol  mixed  with  six  or  seven  times 
its  weight  of  water ;  if  an  effervescence  ensue,  it  is 
pim>f  that  there  is  adulteration ;  and  if,  after  filtra- 
tion, as  before  directed,  the  addition  of  pearl-ash  to 
the  clear  liquid  produce  no  muddiness,  or  a  very 
slight  degree  of  it,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  adul- 
teration was  chalk  or  whiting. 

Alum  is  a  well-known  adulteration  of  bread,  not 
used  on  account  of  its  quantity,  but  to  disguise  a 
bad  quality  of  flour ;  it  is  said  to  whiten  ill-coloured 
flour,  and  to  harden  and  whiten  bread  made  from 
flour  which  has  been  malted.  By  some  respectable 
bakers  it  has  formerly  been  used,  and  might  still  be 
used,  if  there  were  not  a  law  against  it,  with  perfect 
safety :  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  half  a  pound  of 
alum  to  one  hundred  weight  of  flour,  it  could  not  be 
in  the  least  degree  injurious  ;  for  this  would  be  but 
nine  thirty-fifths  of  an  ounce  to  the  quartern  loaf. 
When  used  in  double  this  quantity,  as  it  often  is,  it  be- 
comes discoverable  to  the  taste  when  the  bread  grows 
Stale.    Be  this  as  it  may,  wc  can  easily  detect  alun) 
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In  bread,  for  it  is  only  in  bread  that  it  need  be  sus- 
pected, by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  letting  it  cool, 
pressing  out  the  water,  boiling  it  away  to  one-third, 
allowing  it  to  cool,  filtering  it  through  paper,  and 
adding  to  the  clear  liquor  some  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime.  If  a  considerable  muddiness  now  appear,  it 
is  proof  of  adulteration,  and  none  other  can  well  be 
suspected  than  alimi.  Muriate  of  lime  can  readily 
be  prepared  by  pouring  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid 
on  more  chalk  than  it  can  dissolve,  and  after  the 
effervescence  ceases,  filtering  the  liquor  through  paper. 
What  passes  through  the  filter  is  ready  for  use  as  a 
test. 

Salt,  which  in  small  quantity  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  flavour  of  bread,  is  used  by  firaudulent 
persons  aS  an  adulteration ;  for  a  large  quantity  of 
it  added  to  dough,  imparts  to  it  the  quality  of  ab- 
sorbing,  concealing,  and  retaining  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  it  otherwise  would.  Bread 
made  from  such  dough,  will,  on  leaving  the  oven, 
come  out  much  heavier  than  it  ought,  and  the  addi- 
tional  weight  will  be  merely  water.  Fortunately,  the 
taste  of  such  bread  is  a  sufficient  Index  to  its  bad 
quality;  it  is  rough  in  its  grain,  and  has  this  remark* 
able  quality,  that  two  adhering  loaves  will  generally 
separate  unevenly,  one  taking  from  the  other  more 
than  its  share. — Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy, 


LAVENHAM  CHURCH  BELLS. 

Odservino  an  excellent  article,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  tliis 
Magazine,  on  the  Historv  of  Bells,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one  of  the  finest-toned  bells  in  England, 
if  not  in  Europe.  At  LaTenham,  an  obscure  little  town  in 
Suffolk,  (once  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  blue  cloth^ 
and  hana-spun  yarn,)  stands  a  noble  monument  of  ancient 
munificence,  ranked  among  the  most  beautiful  gothic  fabrics 
in  the  kingdom,  both  for  durability  and  grandeur.  In  the 
steeple  of  this  church  is  a  bell,  weighing  only  2576  lbs.,  with 
such  a  melodious  note,  as  to  be  universally  styled  *'  T7u 
Matchless  Tenor"  and  Magna  Britannia^  treating  of  Laren^ 
ham  Bells,  says :  "  The  tenor  hath  such  an  admirable  note, 
as  England  has  none  to  compare  to  it.'' 

Its  weight,  its  shape,  its  size,  alike  admir'd, 
And  tone  wherewith  each  ringer  is  inspir'd ; 
The  merry  eight  with  music  ml  the  ear. 
Euterpe,  too,  invites  from  far  and  near ; 
And  tnough  in  floating  all  sounds  slowly  die. 
They're  quick  revived  by  Echo's  sweet  reply; 
Heard  through  the  woods,  their  soft  melodious  ring 
Inspires  the  warbling  feathered  tribe  to  sing ; 
Nestling  'mid  leaves,  or  skimming  o'er  the  plain, 
Distinct  to  hail  each  harmonizing  strain. 

These  charming  bells  are  not  heard  at  a  very  great  distance, 
on  account  of  the  elevated  situation  of  the  steeple.  Sound  is 
heard  farther  on  plains  than  on  hills;  and  still  farther  in 
valleys  than  on  plains :  the  reason  of  which  will  not  be  diffi* 
cult  to  assign,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  higher  the  sonorous 
body  is,  the  rarer  is  its  medium ;  conseouently,  the  less  im- 
pulse it  receives,  the  less  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it 
to  a  distance.  Tradition  says,  that  at  the  time  of  casting 
this  tenor  bell  at  Lavenham,  (1625,)  some  rich  wool-staplers 
there,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  contributed 
great  quantities  of  silver,  and  even  ffold,  to  the  usual  metal, 
which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  vast  superiority  of  its 
tone. 

Three  roods  of  land  were  left  to  the  church  by  some  ad- 
mirer of  ringing,  for  the  repair  of  the  bell-ropes.     • 

Judge  Hale,  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  (one  the  most  learned 
antiquaries  of  his  time,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lavenham), 
and  William  Cecil,  lord  high-treasurer  of  England,  were 
celebrated  bell-ringers,  and,  no  doubt,  travelled  miles  to  assist 
at  the  harmless  rejoicings  of  village  festivals.  Clio. 


Thb  pleasure  of  a  religious  man,  is  an  easy,  and  a  portable 
pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bosom, 
without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  world. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a 
traveller  putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel, — ^the  value  is 
the  same,  and  3ie  convenience  -great^r.-^SotJTH. 


COMMERCE. 

There  is  much  usefiJ  exchange  between  different 
nations^  which  we  call  Commerce.  All  comitries  will 
not  produce  the  same  things  -,  but,  by  means  or 
Exchanges,  each  country  may  enjoy  all  the  produce 
of  the  others.  Cotton  would  not  grow  here,  except 
in  a  hot-house.  It  grows  in  the  fields  in  America  3 
but  the  Americans  cannot  spin  and  weave  it  so 
cheaply  as  we  can ',  because  we  have  more  skill  and 
better  machines.  It  answers  best,  therefore,  for 
them  to  send  us  the  cotton- wool,  and  they  take  in 
exchange  part  of  the  cotton  made  into  cloth  5  and 
thus  both  wc  and  they  are  best  supplied. 

Tea,  again,  comes  i^m  China,  and  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies  j  neither  of  them  could  be  raised  here 
without  a  hot-house.  No  more  can  oranges,  which 
come  fix)m  Portugal,  and  other  southern  countries. 
But  we  get  all  these  things  in  exchange  for  knives, 
and  scissors,  and  cloth,  which  we  can  make  much 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  Chinese,  and  West  In- 
dians, and  Portuguese  :  and  so  both  parties  are  bet- 
ter off  than  if  they  made  every  thing  at  home. 

How  useful  water  is  for  commerce  !  The  sea 
seems  to  keep  different  countries  separate;  but,  for 
the  pmrpose  of  comriierce,  it  rather  brings  them  to- 
gether. If  there  were  only  land  between  this  and 
America,  we  should  have  no  cotton  5  the  carriage  of 
it  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  Think  how 
many  horses  would  be  wanted  to  draw  such  a  load  as 
comes  in  one  ship ;  and  they  must  eat,  and  rest, 
while  they  were  travelling.  But  the  winds  are  the 
horses  which  carry  the  ship  along ;  and  they  cost  us 
nothing  but  to  spread  a  sail. 

Then,  too,  the  ship  moves  easily,  because  it.  floats 
oh  the  water,  instead  of  dragging  on  the  ground  like 
a  waggon.  For  this  reason,  we  have  made  canals  in 
many  places,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  goods  by 
water.  One  or  two  horses  can  easily  draw  a  barge 
along  a  canal,  with  a  load  which  twice  as  many  could 
not  move  if  it  were  on  the  ground. 

What  a  folly  it  is,  as  well  aa  a  sin,  for  different 
nations  to  be  jealous  of  each  other,  and  to  go  to  war* 
instead  of  trading  together  peaceably  ;  by  which  both 
would  be  the  richer  and  ^e  better  off.  But  the  best 
gifts  of  Grod  are  given  in  vain  to  those  who  are 
perverse* 

COIN. 

Why  should  people  part  with  their  goods  in  exchange 
for  little  bits  of  silver,  or  gold,  or  copper  ?  If  you  ask 
a  man  why  he  does  so,  he  will  tell  you,  it  is  because 
he  finds  that  when  he  has  these  little  bits  of  stamped 
metal,  which  are  called  coins,  every  one  is  willing  to 
sell  him  what  he  wants,  for  these  coins.  The  baker 
will  let  him  have  bread  for  them,  or  the  tailor  a  coat, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  Then,  if  you  ask  him  why  the 
baker  and  the  tailor,  and  the  rest,  are  willing  to  do 
this,  he  will  tell  you,  it  is  for  the  same  reason.  The 
baker  and  the  tailor  can  buy  for  money  what  they 
want  from  the  shoemaker  and  the  butcher ;  and  so 
of  the  oUiers. 

But  how  could  this  use  of  coin  first  begin  ?  How 
could  men  first  agree,  all  of  them,  to  be  ready  to  part 
with  food,  and  cloth,  and  working  tools,  and  every 
thing  else,  in  exchange  for  little  bits  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  no  one  makes  any  use  of,  except  to 
part  with  them  again  for  something  else  ?  And  why 
should  not  pebbles,  or  bits  of  wood,  or  any  thfni^ 
else,  serve  us  as  well  as  coins  ? 

Some  people  fancy  that  coins  pass  as  money,  and 
are  valued,  because  they  are  stamped  according  to 
law  with  the  king's  head.  But  this  is 'not  so.  For 
if  a  piece  of  money  were  made  of  copper^  and  stamped^ 
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and  called  a  shillmg^  you  would  never  get  the  tame 
bread  for  it  as  you  do  for  a  silver  shilling.  The  law 
might  oblige  us  to  call  such  a  bit  of  copper  a  shillings 
but  the  name  would  not  make  it  of  any  greater  value ; 
you  would  have  to  pay  three  or  four  of  these  shil- 
lings for  a  two-penny  loaf :  so  that  it  is  not  the  law 
or  the  stamp  that  gives  coins  their  value. 

If  you  were  to  melt  down  several  shillings  into  a 
lump  of  silver^  you  might  get  from  the  silversmith 
very  near  as  much  for  it  as  for  the  shillings  them- 
selves I  and  the  same  with  gold  coins  $  for  silver  and 
gold  are  valued,  whether  they  are  in  coins,  or  in  spoons, 
or  any  kind  of  ornament.  And  copper  also,  though 
of  much  less  value,  is  still  of  value,  whether  in  pence, 
or  in  kettles  and  pans.  People  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  coins  of  either  silver  or  gold,  or 
any  other  metals,  if  these  had  been  of  no  value  before. 

And  several  other  things  are  used  for  money,  in- 
stead of  coins,  among  some  nations.  There  are  some 
tribes  of  Negroes  who  ate  very  foncT  of  a  kind  of 
pretty  little  shells,  called  cowries,  which  their  women 
string  for  necklaces  -,  and  these  shells  serve  them  as 
money.  For  about  sixty  of  them,  you  may  buy 
enough  provisions  for  one  day.  There  are  other  parts 
of  Africa,  where  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  the  same  size,  serve  for  money  ;  that  is, 
these  pieces  of  cloth  are  taken  in  exchange  for  all 
kinds  of  goods,  even  by  persons  who  do  not  mean  to 
wear  the  doth  themselves,  but  to  pay  it  away  again 
in  exchange  for  something  else. 

But  none  of  these  things  are  so  convenient  as  coins 
of  silver  and  of  other  metals.  These  are  not  liable  to 
break,  or  to  wear  out  5  and  they  also  take  up  but 
little  room  in  proportion  to  their  vidue.  But  this  is 
chiefly  the  case  with  gold  and  silver.  Copper  money 
is  useful  for  small  payments,  but  would  be  very  in- 
convenient for  large  ones.  The  price  of  a  horse  or 
cow  in  copper  would  be  a  heavy  load ;  but  the  price 
of  twenty  horses,  if  paid  in  gold,  a  man  might  easily 
carry  about  him. 

A  bank-note  is  still  more  convenient  in  this  respect  ^ 
but,  though  it  is  often  called  paper-money,  a  bank- 
note is  not  really  money,  but  a  promiie  to  pay  money. 
No  one  would  give  any  thing  for  a  bank-note,  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  would  ever  pay  gold  or 
silver  for  it.  But  as  long  as  men  are  sure  of  this, 
they  receive  the  bank-note  instead  of  money,  because 
they  may  get  money  for  it  whenever  they  will. 

LOSS  OF  WEIGHT  IN  COOKING 
ANIMAL  FOOD. 
It  is  well  known  that,  m  whatever  way  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  prepared  for  ibod,  a  considerable  diminution  takes  place 
in  its  weight.  As  it  is  a  subject  both  curious  and  useful  in 
domestic  economy,  we  shall  five  the  result  of  a  set  of  ex- 
periments, which  were  actually  made  in  a  public  establish- 
ment ;  they  were  not  undertaken  from  mere  curiosity,  but 
to  serve  a  purpose  of  practical  utility. 

28  Pieces  of  Bee£  weighing  280  pounds,  lost  in  boiling, 
73  pounds  14  ounces.  Hence  the  loss  by  beef  in  boiling  was 
about  26  pounds  and  a  half,  in  1 00  pounds. 

19  Pieces  of  Beef,  weighing  190  pounds,  lost  in  roasting, 
61  pounds  2  ounces.  The  weight  of  beef  lost  in  roasting 
appears  to  be  32  pounds  in  each  hundred. 

9  Pieces  of  Beef,  weighing  00  pounds,  lost  in  baking, 
27  Dounds.  Weight  lost  by  Beef  in  baking,  30  pounds  in 
each  hundred. 

27  Legs  of  Mutton,  weighing  260  pounds,  lost  in  boil- 
ing, and  by  havine  the  shank-bones  taken  off,  62  pounds 
4  ounces.  The  shank-bones  were  estimated  at  4  ounces  each, 
therefore,  the  loss  in  boiling  was  55  pounds  8  ounces.  The 
loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  Mutton  in  boiling,  is  21  pounds  and 
one-third  in  each  hundred. 

35  Shoulders  of  Mutton,  weighing  350  pounds,  lost  in 
roasting,  109  pounds  10  ounces.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
shoulders  of  Mutton,  by  relating,  is  about  31  pounds  and 
one-third  in  each  hundred. 


16  Loins  of  Mutton,  weighing  141  |K>unds«  lost  in  roasts 
ing,  49  pounds  14  ounces.  Hence  loifls  of  Mutton  lose,  by 
roasting;,  about  35  pounds  and  a  half  in  each  hundred. 

10  Necks  of  Mutton,  weighing  100  pounds,  lost  in  roast- 
ing, 32  pounds  6  ounces. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  two  practical  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  1  st.  In  respect  of  economy,  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  boil  meat,  than  to  roast  it.  2dly,  Whether  wo 
roast  or  boil  meat,  it  loses,  by  being  cooked,  ffom  one-fifth 
te  one-third  of  it»  whole  weight. — Philosophical  Magom 
zine* 


CAPTAIN  COOK. 


Captain  James  Cook^  one  of  the  greatest  navigators 
ever  produced  by  Great  Britain^  or  any  other  country, 
was  the  son  Qf  a  farm-servant  in  Yorkshire^  where 
he  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  October^  1728.  He  was 
one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  experienced 
great  hardships  in  his  early  years.  He  was  a  com- 
mon seaman  at  the  age  of  thirty  5  but,  as  soon  as  his 
character  and  extraordinary  capacity  came  to  be 
noticed^  he  was  rapidly  promoted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  a  great 
spirit  of  geograplUcal  discovery  wcub  excited  by  the 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  by  government;  and 
Cook  (who  was  then  made  a  lieutenant)  was  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1 768.  On  the  30th  of  July  that 
year^  he  sailed  in  the  Endeavour,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  discoveries,  which  have  not  only  rendered 
his  name^  but  eveii  those  of  his  vessels^  immortal.  He 
made  three  voyages,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  knowledge  which,  to  this  day, 
we  possess  of  the  regions  scattered  through  the  im- 
mense Pacific  Ocean.  Of  these,  several  had  been 
previously  visited  by  other  navigators;  but  it  was 
a  rem€urkable  circumstance  in  his  voyages^  that, 
wherever  he  touched^  every  thing  relative  to  the 
place  was  determined  with  such  accuracy  and  fulness, 
that  the  comparatively  vague  and  imperfect  accounts 
of  former  discoverers  seemed  to  go  for  nothing. — 
Many  places  considered  as  being  well  known^  were 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  discovered  by  him. 

From  his  third  voyage  Captain  Cook  never  re- 
turned. The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  of  the 
most  tragical  kind.  When  his  vessel  was  on  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Owhyhee,  several  unfortunate  quar- 
rels took  place  with  .the  natives  j  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  restore  some  articles  of 
which  they  had  plundered  the  ship,  took  the  impru- 
dent resolution  of  going  on  shore  with  a  very  few 
men.  At  first,  no  sign  of  hostihty  appeared ;  but  the 
natives  were  soon  observed  to  be -gathering  in  great 
numbers;  arming  themselves  with  long  spears,  clubs, 
and  daggers  3  and  putting  on  their  defensive  armour 
of  mats.  They  gradually  surrounded  the  small  party, 
which  had  now  got  a  considerable  way  from  the 
shore  ;  and  Captain  Cook,  beginning  to  think  his  si- 
tuation dangerous,  ordered  his  men  to  return  to  the 
beach,  and  went  along  with  them,  holding  the  king 
by  the  hand,  whom  he  intended  to  take  on  board,  as 
a  hostage  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  subjects.  They 
got  without  opposition  to  the  place  where  the  boats 
were  lying,  dose  to  the  land ;  but,  as  they  were  going 
on  board,  an  Indian  threw  a  stone  at  the  captainy 
who  returned  the  insult  by  firing  at  the  man ; — ^and, 
the  dhot  not  taking' effect,  he  knocked  him  down  with 
his  musket.  A  confused  scuffle  ensued  3  the  men  on 
board  the  boats,  as  well  as  those  on  shore,  fired 
among  the  natives ;  who,  rushing  among  the  latter, 
drove  them  into  the  water,  from  whence  they  got  on 
board  one  of  the  boats ;  the  captain  alone  being  left 
behind. 

He  was  now  observed  making  for  one  of  the 
boats,  carrying  his  musket  under  his  arm,  and  hold- 
ing his  other  hand  behind  his  head  to  protect  f 
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firom  the  stones.  An  Indian  vas  seen  following  him, 
bat  with  marlu  of  fear,  as  he  stopped  two  or  three 
tin|c^.  At  last,  he  struck  the  captain  on  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  dub,  and  then  hastily  ran  back. 


Captain  Cook  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  on 
his  hand  and  one  knee,  dropping  his  mnsket.  -Ano- 
ther Indian  now  stabbed  him  in  the  neck  witii  a 
dagger.  He  then  fbll  iaio  a  pool  of  water,  where 
others  crowded  upon  him ;  but  still  he  stru^led 
violently  with  them,  got  np  hia  bead,  and  looked  to 
the  boats,  as  if  for  assistance.  One  of  them  was  not 
above  five  or  six  yards  off ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
fused and  crowded  state  of  the  crew,  that  no  assist- 
ance could  be  given.  The  Indians  again  got  him 
under,  though  he  still  continued  to  stru^le,  and 
once  more  got  up  his  head :  but,  being  quite  spent, 
he  turned  towards  the  rock,  as  if  to  support  himself 
by  it,  when  a  savage  struck  him,  with  a  club,  a  blow 
which  probably  put  tin  end  to  hii  life,  as  he  stm^led 
no  longer.  The  savages  dr^ged  his  lifeless  body  up 
the  roclis,  and  mangled  it  in  the  most  sbooking  man- 
ner. Some  Augments  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
recovered,  and  solemnly  committed  to  the  deep  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1779. 

This  most  lamentable  occurrence  produced  die 
impression,  which  long  subsisted,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Owhyhee  were  a  race  of  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty barbarians  ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  that, 
though  possessing  that  disregard  of  human  life, 
which  is  always  found  to  attend  man  in  a  ttate  of 
nature,  and  which  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  our  fallen 
state,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (of  which 
Owhyhee  is  the  chief)  are  gentle,  as  well  as  inteUi- 
gent.  The  attack  upon  Cook  was  made  in  the  belief 
'  that  his  intCDtions  were  hostile  ;  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  the  heat  and  violence  of  an  affiray,  in  which 
blood  was  shed  on  both  sides. 

'  An  astonishing  change  baa  taken  place  in  these 
Clauds  since  the  days  of  Cook,  They  now  present 
the  aspect  of  a  dviUzed  community,  with  a  regular 
government,  laws,  and  institutions:  and,  above  aU, 
the  Clfristian  reU^on.  Unhappily;  however,  the  good 
th^:have  derived  from  European  intercourse  has  not 
been  unmixed  with  evil.  They  have  learned  European 
vicesi  "  Drunkenness,  of  which  we  have  both  taught 
them,  the  lesson,  and  supplied  thein  the  means,  is 
prevalent  among    them,    with   its    train  of  bale^ 


effects.  It  is  impossiUe  to  contemplate  fhe  sitaation 
of  this  tntnresting  race,  now  so  entirely  dependent 
upon  Britwn,  without  an  anxioos  wish  that  all  pos- 
sible means  should  be  taken  by  this  country  to 
secure  their  future  welfare. 


AuoNoaT  the  causes  Which  tend  to  the  cheap  praduction 
of  any  article,  and  which  ret^uire  additiooal  capital,  mi^  be 
mentioned,  the  cue  which  is  taken  to  allow  no  pan  of^th- 


the  union  of  t\t'o  trades  in  one  factory,  wliich  otherwise 
would  naturally  have  been  separated.  An  enumeration  of 
the  arte  to  which  the  Hams  of  Cattle  are  applioable,  fumi^Ks 
a  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  economy. ' 

The  tantier,  who  has  purchased  the  liides,  separates  the 
horns,  and  sells  them  to  the  taaiieis  of  combs  and  lantema. 
Ttie  hom  consists  of  two  parts ;  an  outward  homy  case,  and 
an  inward  conical-shaped  substance,  somewhat  between 
hardened  hair  and  bone.  The  first  process  consists  in 
separating  these  two  parts,  by  means  c^  a  blow  against  a 
block  of  wood.  The  homy  outside  is  then  cut  into  three 
portions,  by  means  of  a  fnme-saw.   . 

1.  The  Uiwest  of  these,  next  the  root  of  the  bom,  after 
undergoing  several  processes,  by  which  it  is  rendered  flat, 
is  made  into  combs. 

2.  The  middle  of  the  hom,  after  being  flattened  by  heat, 
and  its  transparency  improved  by  oil,  b  spUt  into  thin  layers, 
and  forms  a  substitute  fbr  gla^  in  lanterns  of  the  com- 
monest kind. 

3.  The  tip  of  the  hom  is  used  by  the  makers  of  knife- 
handles  and  of  the  tops  of  whips,  and  similar  purposes. 

4.  The  interior,  or  core  of  the  hom,  is  boiled  down  in 
water.  A  large  quantity' of  fat  rises  to  the  surf^e;  this  is 
put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  yellow  soap. 

5.  The  Uquid  itself  is  used  as  a  kind  of  glue,  and  is  pur- 
chased by  the  cloth-dressers  for  stiffening. 

6.  The  bony  substance,  which  remains  behind,  is  ground 
down,  and  sold  to  the  farmers  far  manure. 

Besides  these  various  purposes  to  which  the  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  ham  are  applied,  the  chippiugs  which  arise  in 
comb-making  are  sold  to  the  fanner  for  manure,  at  about 
one  shilling  a  bushel.  In  the  first  year  after  they  are  spread 
over  the  soil,  they  have  comparatively  little  efibct  ;  but 
durins  the  next  four  or  five,  their  efBciency  is  considenble. 
The  shavings,  which  form  the  refuse  of  the  lantern-maker, 
are  of  a  much  thinner  texture.  A  few  of  them  are  cut  into 
various  figures,  and  painted  and  used  as  toys ;  for  they  curf 
up  when  placed  in  the  palm  of  a  warm  band.    But  the 

Cler  part  of  these  shavings  are  sold  also  for  manure,  which, 
their  extremely  thin  and  divided  form,  produces  its  full 
efiect  upon  the  first  crop. — Babbaob  on  Mmmfacturti,  See. 

Grace  bbfobe  Dinkxr. 
Oh,  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ; 
We  bless  tnee,  God  of  Nature  wide. 

For  all  thy  merdes  sent. 
And  may  it  please  Thee,  Heavenly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent  j 
But  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content  I Burns. 


LONDON : 

iimv  m  WusLT  Nnnni,  met  Oat  Pcmr,  um  i>  Momi.<  P, 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKKK,   WEST  STRAND. 
Sold  hj  aU  BoDkHtkn  ud  NewirnulBI  in  Iha  KiagAaa. 
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LONDON  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

We  have  here  presented  to  the  reader  a  copy  of 
Hollar's  celebrated  view  of  the  vast  metropolis  of 
England^  such  as  it  e^sted  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  before  the  Gpeat  Fire  of  1666  had  reduced  its 
streets  to  heaps  of  mouldering  ashes^  and  involved 
in  one  common  ruin  its  churches,  its  palaces,  and  its 
cottages.  In  this  article  it  is  our  intention  to  per- 
form the  office  of  a  guide,  pointing  out,  and  giving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects. 

Conspicuous  above  all  other  buildings,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
England  5  and,  until  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  largest  in  the  Christian  world.  In  length 
from  east  to  west  it  measured  690  feet  (190  more 
than  the  present  St.  Paul's),  in  breadth  130,  and  the 
height  of  the  central  tower  was  260  feet.  Above  this 
tower  once  soared  a  magnificent  spire,  tapering  in  the 
most  beautiful  proportion,  and  274  feet  high,  so  that 
the  entire  elevation  to  the  top  of  the  weathercock  ex- 
ceeded 520  feet,  being  fifty  feet  more  than  the  cele- 
brated steeple  of  Strasburgh,  and  surpassing  in  height 
even  the  Great  Pyramid.  This  spire  was  finished 
A.D.  1222,  partially  burned  by  lightning  a.d.  1444, 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1561 5  after  which, 
although  several  attempts  were  made,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  r%ise  the  sums  necessary  to  rebuild  it. 

The  first  Christian  church  erected  upon  this  spot 
was  built  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  a.d.  619  5  the 
edifice  represented  in  the  j^ate  was  the  work  of  various 
periods,  and  exhibited  in  its  details  various  styles  of 
architccttu-e,  from  the  semicircular  Norman  arch  of 
the  twelfth  centiuy  to  the  Corinthian  colonnade  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  western  division,  or  nave,  of  the 
church  was  comxpenced  about  the  year  1100,  but 
the  eastern  part  was  not  finished  before  1283  -,  the 
repairs  which  decay  or  accident  rendered  iiecessary 
were  executed  in  the  taste  of  the  period  which  re- 
quired them,  the  last  beine  the  woik  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Amongst  the  cluster  of  churches  to  the  west,  or 
left  hand,  of  St.  PemU's  may  be  distinguished,  by  four 
little  pinnacles  at  ^e  comers,  the  square  steeple  of 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet-stoet^  and  immediately  under  it, 
close  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  is  seen  Baynard 
Castle,  once  the  pr(^)erty  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  Cas- 
tellan and  banner-bearer  of  London,  and  leader  of 
those  barons  who  wrung  the  Great  Charter  of  English 
liberties  from  Kii^  John  5  afterwards  the  residence 
of  several  princes  of  the  House  of  York :  in  it  Edward 
IV.  received  the  news  of  his  being  elected  king  by 
the  people  assemble  in  St.  John's  field;  and  from 
it  Richard  III.  set  forth  to  take  possession  of  his 
usurped  crown,  following  the  banks  of  the  river 
westward,  the  Temple,  Ax^del-house,  the  Savoy, 
and  Durham-house,  may  successively  be  distinguished, 
until  the  view  closes  wi^  Whitehall  and  the  Royal 
Palace.  In  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  St.  Paul's,  the  eye  passes  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  city  with  its  dense  crowd  of 
steeples  (amongst  which  the  lofty  spires  of  St.  Lau- 
rence Poultney,  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  are 
the  most  conspicuous),  until  it  rests  on  the  Tower  of 
London.  On  the  hills  in  the  b^k-ground  are  seen 
the  villages  of  Harrow,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious,  if  not  the  most  interest- 
ing, feature  in  the  print,  is  the  ancient  London- 
bridge,  with  its  twenty  narrow  arches,  covered,  as  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  still  continued  to  be, 
with  an  almost  continuous  street  of  houses  over- 
hanging on  each  side  the  parapet  walls,  and  affording 
to  pass^ogers  and  traffic  only  a  vaulted  thoroughfare^ 


contracted  in  many  parts  to  little  more  than  twelve 
feet  broad.  Some  or  the  richest  citizens  had  not 
merely  their  shops  or  stands,  but  their  dwelling  houses 
alsOj  on  this  bridge,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Nor- 
den,  who  published  a  view  of  if,  about  the  year  1 624, 
was  "  adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings  and  statelie 
and  beautiful  houses  on  either  side^  inhabited  by 
wealthy  citizens,  and  furnished  with  all  manner  of 
trades,  comparable  in  itself  to  a  little  city,  whose 
buildings  are  so  artificially  contrived,  and  so  fmnly 
combined  as  it  seemeth  more  than  an  ordinary  street; 
for  it  is  as  one  continual  vault  or  roof,  except  certain 
void  spaces  reserved  from  buildings  for  the  retire  of 
passengers  from  the  danger  of  carts,  cars,  and  droves 
of  catUe  usually  passing  t^at  way.*'  In  one  of  the 
houses  on  London-bridge  lived  in  1536  Sir  William 
Hewitt,  a  cloth-worker,  and  afterwards  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  -,  from  a  window  overlooking  the  river,  his 
infant  and  only  daughter  fell  into  the  raging  tide, 
from  which  she  was  saved  by  the  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Edward  Osborne,  then  her  father's 
apprentice,  who  plunged  after  her  and  bore  her  in  his 
arms  to  land.  The  infiEuit  became  eventually  heiress 
of  all  her  father's  estate,  and  was  sought  in  marriage 
both  by  the  wealthy  of  the  city  and  the  nobles  of  the 
court ',  but  the  reply  of  the  grateful  pai^ent  to  all 
apphcations  was,  "  Osborne  saved  her,  and  Osborne 
shall  have  her."  They  were  accordingly,  in  due  time^ 
married  ;  the  brave  and  fortunate  apprentice  Hved  to 
be  himself  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  family  which  in  a  few  generations 
attained  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  British  peerage^ 
his  great  grandson  being  created  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  painter,  and  John  Bun3ran,  the 
author  of  Pilgrims  Progress,  both  resided  for  some 
time  in  houses  on  London-bridge. 

At  the  hither  or  southern  end  of  the  bridge  is  seen 
an  embattled  gateway,  with  its  towers  and  portcullis, 
which  formed  the  barrier  between  London  and  South- 
wark,  and  acquired  the  appellation  of  "Traytor's 
Gate,"  from  its  being  the  place  where,  according  to 
the  barbarous  custom  of  former  times,  the  heads  of 
persons  executed  for  high-treason,  were  exposed  to 
public  view.     Next  beyond  this  is  another  turretted 
building,  elaborately  constructed  of  timber;  in  the 
fifth  arch  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  seen  in  the  print, 
but  really  in  the  seventh,  was  a  drawbridge  for  the 
convenience  of  the    larger  vessels  passing  upwards 
towards  Queenhithe ;  and,  on  the  pier  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  drawbridge  stood,  "  Nonsuch-House,"  the 
most  ctuious  and  stately  of  all  the  buildings  with, 
which  the  bridge  was  adorned.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  constructed   in  Holland,  entirely  of 
timber,  brought  over  to  England  in  pieces,   about 
1580,  and  put  together  again  on  London-bridge,  with 
wooden  pegs,  not  a  single  nail  or  other  metal  fastening 
being  used  throughout  the  whole  fabric  3  in  shape  it 
was  a  long  square,  having  its  sliorter  sides  looking  over 
the  river,  with  square  towers,  surmounted  by  Iomt 
domes  or  kremlin  spires  at  the  comers ;  each  front 
was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  transom  casement 
windows,  with  carved  wooden  galleries  before  them^ 
while   richly-sculptured  wooden  panels    and  gilded, 
columns  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  the  foregroimd  of  the  print  are  several  interesting 
objects,  of  wkich  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy  (now  usually  called  St.  Saviour's),  the  burial- 
place  of  the  poet  Gower,  has  alone  survived  the  devas. 
tations  of  time.  To  the  left  of  the  church  stands  tbie 
town  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  5  further  to 
the  left,  three  oval  buildings  are  rendered  remarkable 
by  each  having  a  flag-stafi*,  with  a  fiag  flying,  on  tHe 
roof  j    the  furUiest  from  the  church  is  the   Swclx^ 
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Theatre  j  the  next,  the  "  Bear  Garden,"  a  place,  as  its 
name  imports,  dedicated  to  the  barbarous  exhibition 
of  bear-baiting ;  a  sport,  however,  which,  although 
now  banished  by  the  progress  of  humanity  and  re- 
finement from  the  amusements  of  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  was  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago  considered  worthy  the  presence  and  patronage  of 
Majesty  itself.  The  last  of  these  buildings,  is  the 
"  Globe  Theatre,"  the  place  where  enraptured  audi- 
ences fostered  the  infant  muse  of  Shakespeare, 
and  within  whose  waUs  were  first  produced  those 
stupendous  monuments  of  imagination  and  poetic 
genius  which  succeeding  ages  have  united  to  admire, 
but  despaired  to  rival,  or  even  imitate. 

ORIGIN  OF  SOME  OF  THE  HOSPITALS  OF 

LONDON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1553,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  preached  before  King 
Edward,  whose  health  was  dien  rapidly  declining,  at 
Westminster.  The  subject  he  selected  for  his  dis- 
course was  Charity,  in  which  he  urged  the  King,  in 
eloquent  and  moving  language,  to  take  care  that  a 
more  effectual  provision  should  be  made  for  the  poor. 
Tliis  discourse  produced  so  great  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  king,  that  he  sent  for  the 
bishop  ^  and  after  commanding  him  to  sit  down, 
thanked  him  much  for  his  seasonable  exhortation ; 
and  desired  him  to  state,  what,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  the  most  expedient  plan  to  bring  about  so  great 
and  excellent  a  design.  The  good  Bishop  was  much 
pleased  to  find  the  King  thus  graciously  disposed, 
and,  with  tears  of  joy,  told  him  that  the  London  poor, 
on  account  of  their  numbers,  required  his  more  im- 
mediate concern  j  he  would,  therefore,  advise  him  to 
have  letters  written  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
to  take  this  affair  into  consideration,  and  to  project  a 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  King,  approving  of  this  advice,  allowed  Bishop 
Ridley  to  be  furnished  with  such  letters  and  instruc- 
tions, which  he  accordingly  conveyed  to  Sir  R.Dobbs, 
then  Lord  Mayor.  A  meeting  of  the  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council  was  then  held  j  the  Bishop  having 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  as- 
sisting them  in  their  deliberations.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  general  contribution  should  be  set  on  foot 
among  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  The  motion  was 
readily  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  3  men 
subscribed  according  to  their  ability,  and  books  were 
kept  in  every  Ward  of  the  City,  in  which  the  sums 
contributed  were  set  down.  These  books  were  after- 
wards delivered,  through  the  Lord  Mayor,  into  the 
hands  of  the  King's  commissioners.  In  this  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  3ie  poor,  they  were  ranged  under 
three  divisions :  in  the  first  were  placed  poor  dis- 
tressed orphans :  in  the  second,  the  sick  and  the 
lame :  in  the  third,  the  lazy  and  sturdy  vagabonds. 

For  the  orphans,  Christ's  Hospital  was  provided, 
where  the  children  were  properly  fed  and  lodged,  in- 
structed in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner,  and  qua- 
lified for  some  honest  business.  The  Hospitals  of 
St,  Thomas,  in  Southwark,  and  St,  Bartholomew,  in 
Smithfield,  were  appointed  for  the  diseased  and  lame : 
and  the  King  gave  his  palace  of  Bridewell,  erected  by 
Henry  VIIL,  for  licentious  beggars  and-  vagabonds, 
who  were  there  to  receive  due  correction  and  be  kept 
to  hard  labour.  For  the  better  endowment  of  these 
hospitals,  the  young  monarch  dissolved  the  hospital 
which  Henry  VII.  had  founded  in  the  Savoy  for  the 
benefit  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  but  which  had  be- 
come worse  than  useless,  being  a  harbour  for  thieves ; 
and  he  assigned  this  to  tlie  City  of  London  for  the 
of  the  new  foundations,  M. 
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COFFEE  AND  COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Two  centuries  ago,  our  ancestors  could  little  imagine 
that  their  descendants  would  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the 
materials  ^f  a  comfortable  breakfast.  It  is  observed 
by  Wood  {Ath.  Oxon,  II.  1140)  that  while  Nathaniel 
Conopius,  a  Cretan  baron,  continued  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1 648,  he  made  the 
drink  for  his  own  use,  called  coffee,  and  usually 
drank  it  every  morning,  being  the  first  coffee,  as  the 
ancients  of  that  house  informed  him,  that  was  ever 
drunk  in  Oxon.  In  the  year  1 650  we  learn,  from  the 
same  author,  {Life,  8vo.  v.  Index,)  "  Jacob,  a  jew, 
opened  a  coffee-house  at  the  Angel,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  some, 
who  delighted  in  novelties,  drank.  In  1654,  Cinques 
Jobson,  a  jew  and  jacobite,  borne  near  Mount  Li- 
banus,  sold  coffey  in  Oxon;  and,  in  1655,  Arth. 
Tillyard,  apothecary,  sold  coffey  publicly  in  his  house 
against  All  Souls'  Coll.  This  Coffey  House  continued 
till  his  Majestie's  return  and  after,  and  then  they  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  had  an  excise  set  upon  coffey." 

The  author  of  the  New  View  of  London  (1708, 
p.  80)  found  it  recorded  **  that  one  James  Farr,  a 
barber,  who  kept  the  coffee-house  which  is  now  the 
Rainbow,  by  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  (one  of  the  first  • 
in  England,)  was,  in  the  year  1657,  presented  by  the 
Inquest  of  St.  Dunstan*s  in  the  West,  for  making  and 
selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee,  as  a  great  nui- 
sance and  prejudice  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  who 
could  then  have  thought  London  woidd  ever  have 
had  near  3000  such  nuisances,  and  that  coffee  would 
have  been  (as  now,  1708)  so  much  drunk  by  the  best 
of  quality  and  physicians." 

In  the  Kingdom* 8  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished by  authority,  in  1 662,  are  inserted  four  adver- 
tisements, the  last  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"At  the  coffee-house  in  Exchange  Alley  is  sold,  by 
retail,  the  right  coffee-powder,  from  As.  to  6*.  Sd,  per 
pound,  as  in  goodness  j  that  poimded  in  a  mortar  at 
2s.  per  pound ;  also  that  termed  the  East  India  berry 
at  18rf.  per  pound ;  and  that  termed  the  right  Turkle 
berry  well  garbled  at  3*.  per  pound ;  the  ungarbled 
for  lesse,  with  directions  gratis  how  to  make  and  use  the 
same.  Likewise,  there  you  may  have  chocolate,  the 
ordinary  pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  the  per- 
fumed fimm  4s.  to  lOs.  per  pound;  also  sherbets 
made  in  Turicie  of  lemons,  roses,  and  violets  per- 
fumed ;  and  tea,  or  chaa,  according  to  its  goodness. 
For  all  which,  if  any  gentlemen  shall  write  or  send, 
they  shall  be  sure  of  tJie  best,  as  they  shall  order,  and 
to  avoid  deceit,  warranted  under  the  house  seal,  viz. 
Morat  the  Great,  &c.  Further,  all  gentlemen,  that 
are  customers  and  acquaintance  are  (the  next  New 
Year's  Day)  hivited  at  the  signe  of  the  Great  Turk, 
at  the  new  coffee-house  in  Exchange  Alley,  where 
coffee  will  be  on  free  cost." 

In  the  year  1 665  appeared  in  4to.  a  poem,  with  the 
title  of  "  The  Character  of  a  Coffee  House  ;  wherein 
is  contained  a  description  of  the  persons  usually  fre- 
quenting it,  with  their  discourse  and  humors  ;  as  also 
the  admirable  vertues  of  coffee.  By  an  Eye  and  Ear 
Witness."     It  begins  : — 

A  coffee-house,  the  learned  hold. 

It  is  a  place  where  coffee's  sold ; 

This  derivation  cannot  fail  us,  . 

For  where  ale's  vended  that's  an  alehouse. 

That  these  houses  soon  became  places  of  general 

resort  is  evident : — 

Of  some  and  all  conditions, 
Even  vintners,  surgeons,  and  pltysicians, 
The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  aged  cripple, 
Do  hero  resort,  and  coffbe  tipple. 
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THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 
A  BKNETOLBNT  mind  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable 
object  of  contemplatioii,  than  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  life  is  spent  in  acts  of  public  and  private  good, 
done  without  any  view  to  worldly  advantage  or  to 
f^e.  Foreigners  who  visit  our  country  to  study  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  are  struck  with  nothing 
80  much  aa  with  the  vast  quantity  of  money,  labour, 
and  time,  which  are  voluntarily  bestowed  on  works 
pf  public  charity  and  utility,  by  persona  who  reap  no 
other  advantage  from  thua  contributing  to  the  good 
of  others  than  the  consciousness  of  discharging  a 
high  ChristJon,  or  moral,  or  social  duty.  It  may  be 
a  question,  whether  the  frequency  of  such  examples 
has  not  led  to  their  being  overlooked  amongst  our- 
aelvea,  and  to  their  real  merit  not  being  duly  esti- 
mated. Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  there  have  been,  and  are  in  every 
county,  and  in  almost  every  parish  of  this  our  noble 
countiy,  persons  freely  devoting  the  leisure,  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  talents  with  which  their  Creator  has 
blessed  them,  to  the  good  of  othen  who  can  make  no 
return  for  the  advantages  bo  imparted  to  them.  Our 
pages  will  be  readily  open  to  record  particular  in- 
stances of  such  merit,  not  only  because  we  shall 
always  rejoice  to  make  the  light  of  good  works  shine 
before  men,  but  because  there  is  no  argument  by 
which  mankind  can  be  stimulated  to  be  useful  in 
their  gener«tJon  so  powerful  as  the  eihibiljon  of  what 
has  actually  been  done,  without  extraordinary  means 
or  advantages,  by  the  right  use  of  what  each  may 
chance  to  possess. 

The  "  Man  of  Robs  "  has  been  immortalized  by 
our  great  poet.  Pope  ;  but  the  lines  which  record  his 
praise  do  not  communicate  enough.  They  are  a  sort 
of  riddle,  enumerating  works  great  and  expensive, 
which  they  conclude  by  informing  ua  were  all  exe- 
cuted with  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
A  reader  who  should  seek  to  understand  the  merits 
of  the  Man  of  Ross  by  Pope's  pruse,  would  be  apt, 
when  he  arrived  as  the  end,  to"  g^ve  it  up."  We  shall, 
therefore,  here  present  a  solution  of  the  puzzle,  illus- 
trating om?  little  narrative,  with  a  view  of  Ross,  which 
includes  most  of  the  spots  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  and 
with  B  drawing  of  Kyrle's  house  opposite  the  market- 

Elace.     If  more  ample  information  be  desired,  it  may 
t  (bund  in  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  elegant  and  entertaining 


volume,  the  "  Ariconcneia,"  from  whkh  mudi  of  what 
follows  has  been  taken :  or,  if  in.  search  of  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  nature's  scenery,  the  retd^ 
should  pass  through  the  beautifully  situated,  town 
which  Kyrle  inhabited,  he  may  yet  hear  fhm  "  each 
lisping  babe,"  and  from  the  tongue  of  falterijog  a^, 
the  praises  of  him  whose  name  they  love^  awl  whose 
memory  they  cherish  and  revere. 

JoBN  Kyrle  was  descended  from  a  highly  respect- 
able family,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  I>ymock„ 
in  Gloucestershire,  on  his  father's  estate.  His  grand- 
father married  a  sister  of  Waller,  the  poet,  whose 
mother  was  sister  of  John  Hampden.  He  was  h 
gentleman  commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  h» 
which  he  presented  a  handsome  silver  tankard  on  hiv 
admission.  His  father  had  purchased  a  house  and  a 
few  pieces  of  land  at  Ross,  and  here  Mr.  Kyrle  cboae 
to  reside,  adding  to  his  property  by  repeated  puz>- 
chases,  made  after  his  fallages  in  Dymock  Wood. 

The  title  of  "  The  Man  of  Ross  "  was  ^n  to 
him  by  a  country  friend,  in  his  lifetime  j  and  Mr. 
Kyrle  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appellatimi,  be- 
cause it  "  conveyed  a  notion  of  plain  honest  Hwiling» 
and  unaffected  hospitality."  The  principal  addition 
to  his  landed  property  was  on  estate,  called  Ihft 
Cleve,  consisting  of  fields  that  extend  along  the  le& 
bonk  of  the  river,  but  raised  considerably  above  its 
level.  Along  the  skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrl& 
made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name  j  he: 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank,  which  overhang 
the  graceful,  ever- winding  Wye.  It  is  to  thisplauta~ 
tion  that  Pope  alludes  in  the  lines, — 

Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow? 
but  the  poet  either  indulged  in  a  bold  license  wheB 
he  gave  the  title  of  "  mountain "  to  the  ClevetidtX 
bank,  or  conceived  that  the  well-wooded  hill  of  Peit- 
yard,  which  forms  a  remarkable  back-ground  tu  the 
landscape,  was  part  of  Mr.  Kyrle's  property,  whi^  tb 

Mr.  Kyrle's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated 
at  500/.  a-year.  His  favourite  occupations  wex« 
building  and  planting,  in  which  his  skill  and  taste 
were  as  freely  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  bis  frieuils 
as  on  his  own  improvements;  he  frequently  plannetl 
and  superintended  architectural  work«,  for  persoos 
who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  skill  and  taste. 
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you  stop  when  I  called  to  you  ? "  "  Why,  sir, '  aaid 
the  man,  "  doa't  you  know  that  people  caa  never 
hear  when  they  are  drinking  >"  The  next  time  Mr. 
Kyrle  applied  the  bottle  to  fais  head,  the  man  placed 
himself  apposite  to  him,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
bawling  aloud,  till  Kyrle  had  finished.  The  draught 
ended,  Kyrle  aeked,  "  Well,  John,  what  did  you  say  J" 
"Ah,  you  see,  air,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  right; 
nobody  can  hear  when  he  is  drinking." 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Rosa 
la  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneoua  notion  of  what 
was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.    The  line 

Who  taught  that  heafea-diiected  Bpire  to  rise ; 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  buildi  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame ; 
has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  church  of  Ross 
was  built  by  Kyrle.     The  facts  are  as  follows  : — 

The  elegant  spire  which  omsments  the  landscape 
from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed,  was  at  one  time  in 
a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle's  knowledge  of 
architecture  led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting 
was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about  forty- 
seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  him- 
self daily  inspecting  the  work,  and  contributjng,  over 
uid  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclu- 
sion. The  great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended 
when  it  was  cast  at  Gloucester,  and  threw  into  the 
melting  pot  his  own  large  silver  tankard,  having  first 
drunk  his  favourite  toast  of  "  Church  and  King," 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'erspread ; 

The  Han  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
The  distribntian  of  the  "weekly  bread"  at  the 
market-house  is  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  interest 
in  the  life  of  Kyrie.  The  donation  of  bread  was  fur- 
nished by  a  grant,  renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the 
manor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  market, 
rhe  "Man  of  Ross"  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner. 
TVadition  reports,  in  homely  language,  that "  it  would 
have  done  one's  heart  good  to  see  bow  cheerfnl  the 
old  gentleman  looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distri- 
bution." At  length  the  toll,  thus  voluntarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord, 
was  claimed  by  the  townsmen  as  thcir's  of  right,  lite 
question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent 
of  both  parties  ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice 
before  popularity  and  self-gratiticatioii,  determined, 
as  the  evidence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  be- 
loi^ed  to  the  lord.  So  are  pride  and  covetousness 
found  in  commnnitiea  as  well  as  individuals.  Un- 
willing to  adcnowledge  an  obligation,  lest  they  should 
be  compelled  to  own  a  superiority  in  the  giver,  they 
endanger  or  lose  the  benefits  which  benevolence  and 
liberality  would  bountifully  bestow. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of 
charity,  for  which  a  man  of  Kyrle's  noble  disposition 
would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross 
could  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since  his  time, 
and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry, 
instmct  the  ignorant,  and  teach  the  infant's  tongue 
to  praise  the  name  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer } 
and  so  we  hope  can  every  town  and  every  village  in 
oar  native  land  j — but  such  Christian  love  seeks  not 
ita  own  praise. 

There  is,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kyrle, 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  as  it  exhibits  that 
noble  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can 
feel  or  express  towards  his  fellow-man.  About  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
of  the  town  came  to  his  executor,  and  said  privately 
to  him,  "  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay  you  some  money 
that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle."  The  executor 
declared  he  could  find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts. 
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•'  Why,  sir/*  said  the  tradesman,  "  that  I  am  aware 
of.  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  mo- 
ney, that  he  did  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  repay 
it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might 
want  it  before  I  could  make  it  up  j  and  so,  said  he, 
I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides  what  I 
write  and  give  you  with  it  5  and  do  you  pay  my  kins- 
man when  you  can ;  and  when  you  show  him  this 
paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  take  interest.**  Here  the  story  stops. 
No  doubt  our  readers  would  wish  to  know,  that  the 
executor  declined  to  receive  what  the  tradesman 
might  have  withholden,  without  fear  of  human  disco- 
very.    Let  us  hope  that  he  did  so. 

The  Man  of  Ross  died  a  bachelor.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no 
money  in  his  house.  He  was  borne  to  the  grave  by 
his  workmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the 
whole  population  of  Ross. 

The  spot  of  his  interment  was,  by  his  express 
desire,  at  the  feet  of  his  dear  friend.  Dr.  Charles 
Whiting,  a  former  vicar,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and 
christian  benevolence,  who  died  in  1711,  and  whose 
epitaph  modestly  records  him  as  "the  a£fectionate 
but  unworthy  pastor  of  this  church."  It  is  supposed 
that  this  excellent  and  amiable  man  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  forming  the  character  of  the  Man  of 
Ross.  To  Dr.  Whiting,  the  town  is  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  an  excellent  Blue-Goat  School,  in 
1 709.  Mr.  K3rrle  was  not  only  an  annual  subscriber 
to  that  institution,  but  when  boys  were  to  be  appren- 
ticed, he  was  generally  concerned,  and  often  put  them 
out  at  his  own  expense.  He  left  40/.  to  the  school. 
Several  of  his  old  workmen  were  legatees  in  his  will. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Kyrle  was  agree- 
able ;  his  dress,  a  plain  suit  of  brown  dittos,  with  a 
King  William*s  wig,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Thou^  he  disliked  Uo^  parties,  his  house 
was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  (dd- fashioned  English  hospitality. 
"  He  loved  a  long  evening ;  enjoyed  a  merry  teie, 
and  always  appeued  discomposed  when  t*was  time 
to  part.*'  His  dishes  were  generaUy  plain ;  malt 
liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced  j 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day. 
At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a  large  block  of  wood, 
for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef  and  three  pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to 
the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was  a 
daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  Parish  Church. 
When  the  chiming  of  the  bells  began,  all  business 
ceased  with  him  -,  he  washed  his  hands  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  pew.  When  the  church  was  newly 
pewed,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  rec- 
tor and  parishioners  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrle's  seat 
should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in  its  original 
condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust 
of  the  Man  of  Ross,  has  long  since  removed  the 
stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's 
eulogy  of  Kyrle. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  was  a 
private  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  with  a  talent 
for  architecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  termed 
the  picturesque,  which  he  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  money  on 
gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful  to  his  God,  and 
upright  in  his  deaUngs  with  man ;  intelligent,  active, 
and  ingenious  $  he  was  confided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an 
umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  of  the  subscriptions 
of  others,  whether  to  be  employed  in  works  for  the 
puWc  good,  or  in  relieving  the  wants  of  indigence 
mdiige^  


lie  walking  through  a  street  in  London,  I  saw  a  efowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children ;  they  were  hocking  and  laughing 
at  a  woman,  who,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  passed  through  me  midst  of  them  in  perfect  silence. 
Upon  approaching  her,  I  saw  that  all  this  derision  was 
caused  by  her  dress,  which,  equally  unsnited  to  the  weather 
and  to  her  apparent  rank  in  life,  was  from  head  to  foot  en- 
tirely white.  Her  bonnet,  her  shawl,  her  veiy  shoes,  were 
white ;  and  though  all  that  she  wore  seemed  of  the  coarsest 
materials,  it  was  perfectly  clean.  As  I  walked  past  her,  I 
looked  steadfastly  in  her  face.  She  was  very  thin  and  pale, 
of  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  totally  unmoved  by  tCe  cla- 
mour around  her.  I  have  since  learned  her  story.  The 
yoimg  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  died  on  the  bridal- 
day,  when  she  and  her  companions  were  dressed  to  go  to 
Church.  She  lost  her  senses ;  and  has  ever  since,  to  use 
her  own  words,  been  **  expecting  her  bridegroom.**  Neither 
insult  nor  privation  of  any  kind  can  induce  her  to  change 
her  dress ;  she  is  alike  insensible  of  her  bereavement  by 
death,  and  of  the  lapse  of  time.  **  She  is  dressed  for  the 
bridal,  and  the  bridegroom  is  at  hand." — ^Thottohts  on 
Laughter*  by  a  Chcmcery  Barrister, 

♦ 

NATIONAL  AFFLICTIONS  AND  BLESSINGS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  number 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  published,  all  writt^i  wiUi  the 
true  spirit  of  piety,  and  many  recommending  themselves 
as  beautiful  specimens  of  congregational  devotion.  The 
following,  with  its  introduction,  will  hardly  be  reg^trded  as 
out  of  season  at  the  present  hour.  In  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  its  sentiments  will  be  felt ;  and  the  praises  offered 
centuries  ago,  will  again  be  poured  forth  from  many  a 
grateful  heart. 

-  Jt>K  DELIVERANCE  FROM  A  PUBLIC  SICKNESS. 

"  The  pestilence  and  other  pubHe  sicknesses  are  those 
arrows  of  the  Almighty, '  wherewith  he  punisheth  pubKe 
transgressions.  This  hvmn,  therefore,  is  to  praise  faimwhen 
he  sludl  unslack  the  bow  which  was  bent  against  us ;  and 
the  longer  he  withholds  his  hand,  the  more  constantly  ouffht 
we  to  continue  our  public  thanksgivings  ;  for  when  we  ror- 
get  to  persevere  in  praising  God  for  his  mercies  past,  we 
usually  revive  those  sins  that  will  renew  his  judgments.** 

When  thou  would'st,  Lord,  afflict  a  land. 
Or  scourge  thy  people  that  offend, 

Prompt  to  nilil  thy  dread  command, 
Thycreatures  on  Thee  all  attend. 

And  Thou  to  ejLecute  thv  word, 

Hast  famine,  sickness,  fire,  and  sword. 

And  here  among  us,  for  our  sin, 
A  sore  disease  hath  lately  reigned. 

Whose  fury  so  unstayed  hath  b^n. 
It  could  by  nothing  be  restrained ; 

But  overthrew  both  weak  and  strong. 

And  took  away  both  old  and  young. 

To  thee  our  cries  we  humbly  sent. 

Thy  wonted  pity,  Lwd,  to  prove ; 
Our  wicked  ways  we  did  repent, 

Thy  visitation  to  remove : 
And  Thou,  thine  angel  didst  command 
To  stay  his  wrath-inflicting  hand. 

For  which  thy  love,  in  thankful  wise. 
Both  hearts  and  hands  to  thee  we  raise, 

And  in  the  stead  of  former  cries, 
Do  sing  thee  now  a  song  of  praise ; 

By  whom  the  mercy  yet  we  have 

To  escape  the  never-filled  grave. 

After  enumerating  the  many  favours  enjoyed  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence  in  these  islands,  the  sacred  poet  to 
whom  we  have  already  been  indebted,  thus  beautifully^ 
conveys  the  sentiments  of  a  pious  and  grateftil  heart. 

For  these,  and  for  our  grass,  our  com. 

For  all  that  springs  mom  blade  or  bough. 
For  all  those  blessings  that  adorn. 

Or  wood,  or  field,  mis  kingdom  through: 
For  all  of  these  thy  praise  we  sing. 

And  humbly,  Lord,  intreat  thee,  too, 
That  firuit  to  Thee^  we  forth  may  bring, 

As  unto  Hs,  thy  cretdwres  do. 

So,  in  the  sweet  refi*eshing  shade 
Of  thy  protection,  sitting  down. 
Those  gracious  ft^vours  we  have  had» 

Wq  irnt  relate  to  thjr  renown; 
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Yea,  other  men,  when  we  are  gone. 
Shall,  for  thy  mercies,  honour  thee. 

And  far  make  known  what  thou  hast  done 
To  such  as  after  them  shall  he. 

A  Sacred  Song,  in  which  our  ancestors  used  to  express 
their  thankfulness  for  a  seasonahle  change,  after  their 
alarai  had  heen  excited  hy  continuance  of  had  weather. 

Lord  !  should  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  rain. 

The  air  and  seasons,  he 
To  us  so  fiioward  and  unkind. 

As  we  are  false  to  thee ; 
All  fruits  would  quite  away  he  hiumed. 

Or  lie  in  water  drown'd. 
Or  Hasted  be,  or  overwhelmed. 

Or  chilled  on  the  ground. 

But,  from  our  duty  though  we  swerve. 

Thou  still  dost  mercy  show, 
And  deign  thy  creatures  to  preserve, 

That  men  might  thankful  grow : 
Yea,  though  from  day  to  day  we  sin. 

And  thy  displeasure  gain. 
To  cry  no  sooner  we  begin, 

Than  pity  we  obtain. 

The  weather  now  thou  changed  hast. 

That  put  us  late  to  fear. 
And,  when  our  hopes  were  almost  past, 

nen  comfort  did  appear : 
The  Heaven  the  Earth's  complaint  hath  heard. 

They  reconciled  be. 
And  thou  such  weather  hast  prepared, 

As  we  desired  of  Thee. 

For  which,  with  lifted  hands  and  eyes. 

To  Thee  we  do  repay, 
llie  due  and  willing  sacrifice 

Of  giving  thanks  to  day ; 
Because  such  offerings  we  should  not 

To  render  Thee  be  slow. 
Nor  let  that  mercy  be  fergot 

Which  Thou  art  pleased  to  show. 


PLYMOUTH  BREAKWATER. 

During  out  late  war  with  France,  the  want  of  a 
secure  and  extensive  anchorage  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Channel  was  much  felt ;  the  Sound  at  Pl3rmouth, 
comprising  the  bays  named  Cawsand  Bay^  the  Cat- 
water,  and  Hamoaze,  offered  a  suitable  asylum  to  a 
great  fleet  returning  from  a  cruize,  and  being  one  of* 
the  grand  naval  arsenals,  could  supply  witiiout  delay 
every  thing  requisite  to  enable  it  to  put  to  sea  again  j 
but  unfortunately,  this  road  being  wholly  open  and 
eiqxised  to  the  ocean  and  south-west  wind,  afforded, 
in  its  natural  state,  no  protection  whatever  during 
those  very  storms  which  most  frequently  obliged  our 
fleets  to  seek  an  asylum  in  it.  It  has,  therefore,  fre- 
quency happened  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  run 
into  Torbay,  which  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the 
souA-west }  but  this  bay  had  also  great  inconve- 
niences :  first,  it  is  more  to  the  east  them  Plymouth, 
which  is  an  important  circumstance,  because  when 
the  west  vrind  is  constant,  it  is  very  difficult  for  ves- 
«]s  to  get  out  of  the  Channel  by  tacking ;  for  great 
ffe^s  it  is  impossible.  These  serious  inconveniences 
Wing  kmg  ^own  the  necessity  of  converting  Ply- 
mouth into  a  safe  harbour,  goven^ment  at  |ength 
tesotved  that  something  should  be  done,  and  various 
plans  were  proposed  and  discussed. 

To  Lord  Grey,  when  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Naval 
Admiaistration,  the  first  contemplation  of  this  great 
national  w<^  is  due  -,  but  to  Mr.  Yorke  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  adopted  the  plan,  and  caused  it  to 
be  canned  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
bodingfi  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  it.  His  own 
Bonrnd  judgijiient,  however,  back^ed  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  liwinir,  (the  celebrated  engineer,  under  whose 
gatdaqai  Yf^jbedw  Bridge  was  erected^)  gave  him 
^^  jfopyicty  ^ftd  of  the  succes^  issue 


of  the  imdertaking.  The  failure  of  a  work  of  the 
same  description  which  was  executed  by  the  French 
at  Cherbourg— -owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  stones 
used  in  its  construction,  and  the  ill-judged  form  of 
the  mound — showed,  that  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
heavy  sea  that  rolls  in  from  the  south-west,  a  very 
considerable  slope  would  be  necessary,  and  that  great 
masses  of  stone,  from  one  to  ten  tons  each,  would  be 
required. 

The  quarries  from  which  these  were  procured  are 
situated  at  Overton,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Catwater ; 
they  Me  imder  a  surfiace  of  about  25  acres^  and  were 
purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  These  quarries  consist  of  one  vast 
mass  of  compact  close-grained  marble,  many  speci- 
mens of  which  are  beautifully  variegated  -,  seams  of 
clay,  however,  are  interspersed  through  the  rock,  in 
which  there  are  also  large  cavities,  some  empty  and 
others  partially  filled  with  clay*. 
»  These  huge  blocks  of  stone  are  conveyed  from  the 
quarries  on  trucks,  along  iron  railways  to  the  quays, 
and  from  thence  into  the  holds  of  vessels,  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposef.  On  their  arrival  over  the 
line  of  the  Breakwater,  they  are  discharged  from  the 
trucks  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  typing-frame  at 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  falling  like  a  trap- door, 
lets  the  stone  into  the  sea.  In  this  manner,  a  cargo  of 
sixteen  trucks,  or  eighty  tons,  may  be  dischargect  u^ 
the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  ground  plan  and 
section^  will  best  explain  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
this  great  national  work. 
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The  width  of  the  section  from  A  to  B,  is  upwards  of 
250  feet ;  the  total  length  of  the  Breakwater  is  5100 
feet.  The  first  stone  was  sunk  on  the  1 2th  of  August, 
1812,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1813,  the  Break- 
water  made  its  first  appearance  above  the  surface  of 
the  Sound  at  low  water,  spring-tide.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  year  1816,  upwards  of  one  million  tons 
had  )>een  deposited. 

The  whole  of  the  work  above  the  line  of  low-water 
mark  has  been  some  time  finished,  and  this  splendid 

*  In  one  of  these  caverns  in  the  solid  rock,  15  feet  wide.  45  feet  lon^,  and 
IS  feet  deep,  filled  nearly  with  compact  clay,  were  fi>u&d  imbedded  fossil 
bones  belonging  to  the  RhiBooeros.  being  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  three 
different  anunals.  all  of  them  in  the  most  petCect  state  of  preserration,  every 
part  of  their  sorfbce  being  entiie  to  a  degree*  that  Sir  Eveimrd  Home  savs, 
he  had  never  observed  in  spedbnena  of  this  kind  before.  The  part  of  the 
cavity  in  which  these  bones  were  found,  was  70  fiaet  below  the  suifue  of  the 
solid  rock ;  60  fi»et  horizontally  fiom  the  edge  of  the  oliff.  where  Mr.  Whidby. 
who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Rennie  in  the  undertaking,  bevan  to  work  the 
quarry,  and  160  feet  fhnn  the  original  edge  bv  the  side  of  the  Catvater. 
Every  side  of  the  cavem  was  joiia  ;  nor  was  tneie  any  external  communi- 
cation through  the  rock  in  whi^lt  was  imbedded ;  when,  therefore,  and  in 
what  manner  these  bones  came  Into  that  situation,  is  among  the  secret  and 
wonderful  operations  of  Nature,  which  will  probably  never  be  revealed  to 
mankind. 

t  Monsieur  Dnpin,  the  oelebtatad  French  tngiaeer,  giTea  ui  aoiakated 
description  of  the  workitag  of  these  quarries,  and  thus  concludes : — 

"  The  sight  of  the  operations  whieh  I  have  just  described,  those  enormous 
masses  of  marble  which  the  quarry-men  strike*  with  heavy  strokes  of  their 
hammers ;  and  those  aerial  roads  of  flyinc  bridges  whicti  serve  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  siq>erstFatum  of  earth ;  Ihose  lines  of  craaea  all  at  woi3l  at  the 
same  moment ;  the  trucks  all  in  motion ;  the  arrival,  and  the  loading,  and 
the  departure  of  the  vessels  ;  all  this  forms  one  of  the  most  imposiing  sighta 
that  can  strike  a  fHend  to  the  great  works  of  art.  At  fixed  hours,  the  sound 
of  a  bell  is  heard,  in  order  to  announce  the  blasting  of  the  quarry.  The 
operations  instantly  cease  on  all  sides,  all  becomes  silence  and  aoUtude ; 
this  universal  silence  renders  still  more  in^oaiBg,  the  noise  of  the  esploaioQ, 
the  splitting  of  the  rocks,  their  pooderoui  fiUl*  and  the  proloni^  wmnd  ol 
the  ecnoes.*' 
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ntidertaking  is  proceeding  steadiljr  towards  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  fitness  of  this  immense  monnd  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  withstood  the 
idtaclu  of  the  sea  during  so  many  stormy  winters  ; 
never,  except  in  one  instance,  having  had  a  stone 
displaced  during  the  most  violent  gales.  The  instance 
alluded  to,  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
January,  1817,  when  such  a  hurricane  came  on,  as 
had  not  been  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
The  waves  rose  sis  feet  higher  than  the  usual  height 
of  spring-tides.  The  Jasper  sloop-of-war,  and  the 
Telegraph  schooner,  being  at  anchor  without  the 
cover  of  the  Breakwater,  were  driven  to  the  head  of 
the  Sound,  and  lost ;  while  a  collier,  heavily  laden  and 
under  its  cover,  rode  out  the  gale,  and  no  damage 
was  sustained  by  any  of  the  vessels  in  the  Catwater. 

After  the  hurricane  was  over,  it  was  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  finished  part,  about 
200  yards  long,  and  30  yards  in  width,  had  given  way 
and  been  displaced ;  the  whole  of  the  huge  stones, 
from  two  to  five  tons  each,  having  been  carried  over 
and  deposited  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Break- 
water. It  has  now  resisted  the  effects  of  fifteen  other 
winters,  and  still  remains,  and  there  is  no  doubt  will 
for  ages  remain,  a  monument  of  tiie  arts,  worthy  of 
the  nation  by  which  it  has  been  constructed. 
[Abridged  from  the  Quarterly  Review.'] 


MORNING. 


The  God  of  meroy  nails  his  lonnd 

Froni  dsy  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
And  wains  us  each  «ith  awfiil  aound, 

"  No  longer  stand  je  idle  hefc." 
Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright. 

Whose  handi  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  clear, 
Waite  not  of  youth  the  morning  light. 

Oh  fooU  why  stand  ye  idle  here? 
And  ye  whose  scanty  locks  of  grey 

Foretel  vonr  latest  travail  near. 
How  Tut  dedinea  jour  useless  day. 

And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  here  7 
One  hour  retnuas,  there  is  but  one. 

But  many  a  grief  and  many  a  teal 
Through  endless  ages,  must  atone 

For  moments  lost  and  wasted  bere.^— Hbbbi. 


EVENING. 
How  sweetly  now  do  ontwaid  things 

To  tender  thoughts  give  birth. 
When  ere  Ding's  deep  and  holy  Mlm 

Broods  o'er  (he  tranquil  earth. 
Alas!  how  often  tender  thoughts 

To  sad  thoughts  are  allied! 
How  often  by  the  silent  tear 

Our  joys  are  purified. 


My  heart  is  feeble  as  a  child, — 

Still  passion  rules  my  soul- 
Alas  !  in  Tain  I  know  the  Irudi, 

And  love  God's  holr  word : 
In  Tain  the  surface  or  my  heart 

To  gradtude  is  stirred. 
Still  sin  does  in  its  embers  lire. 


Still  breeds  impure  desires. 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  against  my  peace 

What  enemies  are  rauKed! 
Change  thou  my  nature,  Lord,  and  then 

Shall  I  indeed  be  changed. 
Come  thou,  and  my  corrupted  heart 

To  holiness  renew ! 
Christ's  servant  am  I,  and  in  Him 

Thy  promises  are  tme.  T.  K.  A. 
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THE  GREAT  "WAIi  OF  CHINA. 
Tki  s  far-fomed  monnnient  of  antiquity  extends  along 
the  whale  of  the  aorthem  frontier  of  China,  separat- 
ing that  country  from  Tartary,  Its  computed  length 
is  upward  of  1500  miles;  in  height  it  varies  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet ;  while  the  thickness  or 
width  is  fifteen  feet.  Towers  forty-eight  feet  high 
arc  erected  at  distances  of  oae  hundred  yards  frcnn 
each  other  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  country  over  which  it  passes  is  wild  and  hilly, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  built  on  the  steep  sides  of 
mountains  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  it  Barmounts  their  summits,  and 
again  descends  mto  the  valleys  ;  in  crossing  a  river 
it  forms  a  ponderous  arch;  sometimes  large  tracts  of 
boggy  country  opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  architects,  but  all  these  difficulties  were 
overcome  by  their  perseverance,  and  the  gigantic 
undertaking  was  completed  in  the  space  of  five  years. 
To  accomplish  this  object  the  power  of  a  despotic 
emperor  was  exerted,  and  every  third  man  in  the 
kiiigdum  forced  to  labour  at  the  work  till  it  was 
finished. 

A  lai^  mound  of  stone  erected  in  the  sea,  in 
the  province  of  Pechelee,  east  of  Pekin,  formed  the 
foundation,  or  rather  b^;inning  of  this  mighty  bul- 
wark. It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  2000 
years  ago,  by  the  first  Chinese  emperor  of  the  family 
of  Tzin,  t4i  check  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  who  bad 
continually  harassed  the  inhabitants  of  dw  northern 
districts  of  China.  In  some  spots  where  the  natnral 
aspect  of  the  conatry  is  weak,  this  wall  of  defence 
Vol.  I. 


doubled,  and  ereu  trebled,  to  make  vp  the  defi- 

ciency. 

Id  the  year  1212  tbe  Motq^tils  forced  the  wall, 
made  incursions  as  far  as  Pekin,  and  defeated 
army  of  300,000  men.  After  many  changes  of 
destiny,  the  last  Chinese  emperor,  Whey-tsoag,  being 
deserted  by  his  people,  and  opposed  by  the  Tartars, 
destroyed  himse^,  along  with  his  queen  and  daugh- 
ter; and  the  empire  has  been  governed  ever  since  by 
a  Tartar  monarch,  though,  by  removing  the  seat  c^ 
empire  to  Pekin,  and  by  adopting  the  Chinese  lau< 
guage,  manners,  and  customs,  Tartary  seems  rather 
to  be  incorporated  with  China  than  the  conqueror  of 
it.  The  state  of  preservation  in  which  this  great  work 
remains,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  must  have  been 
repaired  sevend  times  since  it  was  originally  erected. 


ENGLAND. 


An  Englishman  ha«  good  ground  for  thankfulness  in 
the  happineas  of  his  native  land — England  has  indeed 
been  famed,  by  God's  blessing  far,  very  far  beyond 
other  nations.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  her  just  and 
equal  laws — the  moderation  of  her  government,  or  of 
that  well-regulated  liberty,  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters,  of  which  the  very  poorest  of  her  inhabitants 
partakes.  Great  and  valuable  as  these  blessings  are, 
there  are  others  attached  to  the  toil  and  climatt  of 
Great  Britaid,  and  we  shall  prove  its  superior  healthi- 
ness, by  a  general  comparison  with  oUier  countries. 
We  are  too  ready  to  join  with  foreigners  in  the 
abuse  of  our  climate,  bat,  variable  as  it  certainly  is, 
Charles  II.  spoke  an  nnduubted  troth  when  he  said 
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her  hnsband's  guest,  set  before  him  a  dish  of  "  boseen" 
of  her  own  cqaking.  This  was  a  preparation  of  flour 
and  water  l^neitded  into  a  paste,  which  being  half 
baked  was  broken  into  pieces  and  kneaded  again  with 
new  milk,  oil,  and  salt,  and  garnished  with  "  kadeed," 
or  mutton,  dried  and  salted  in  the  highest  manner. 

Though  these  two  chi^fa  were  opposed  u\  war,  they 
tolked  with  candour  and  friendship  to  each  other, 
recounting  the  achievemeuta  of  themselves  and  their 
anceaton,  when  a  audden  paleness  overapread  the 
countenance  of  the  ho«t.  He  started  from  his  scat 
«nd  retiredi  ^d  in  a  few  momenta  afterwards  sent 
word  to  his  guest  that  his  bed  was  prepared,  and  all 
things  ready  for  his  repose ;  that  he  was  not  well 
himself,  and  could  not  attend  to  finish  the  repast ; 
that  he  had  examined  the  Moor's  horse,  and  found  it 
too  much  eiihausted  to  bear  him  through  a  hard 

{'purqey  the  next  day,  but  that  before  sunrise  an  able 
loree  with  every  accomodation  would  be  ready  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  where  he  would  meet  him  and  ex- 
pert him  to  depart  with  all  speed.  The  stranger,  not 
able  to  account  farther  for  the  conduct  of  his  host^ 
XeHred  to  rest. 

Alt  Arab  waked  him  in  time  to  take  refreshment 
before  his  departure,  which  was  ready  prepared  for 
him  )  hut  he  saw  none  of  the  family,  till  be  perceived, 
on  reaching  the  door  of  the  tent,  the  master  of  it 
holding  ttie  bridle  of  bii  hor«,  and  aupporting  bis 
stirrup*  for  him  to  mount,  which  is  done  among  tfac 
Arabs  aa  the  laat  qfiice  of  trieudship.  No  sooner  was 
Hajji  mounted  than  his  host  announced  to  him,  that 
through  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp  he  had  not  so 
great  an  enemy  to  dread  as  himself.  "  Last  night," 
said  he,  "  id  tie  eiipluits  of  your  ancestors  you  dis- 
covered to  me  the  murderer  of  my  father.  There  lie 
all  the  habiU  he  was  slain  in,"  (which  were  at  that 
momentbrought  to  thedporofthe  tent),  "over  which 
fa  the  presence  of  my  family,  I  have  many  times  sworn 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  toseek  the  blood  of  his  mur- 
derer from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  sun  has  not  yet 
risen  : — the  sup  will  be  no  more  than  risen,  when  I 
pursue  you,  after  you  have  in  safety  quitted  my  tent, 
vdiere,  Ibrtunately  for  you,  it  is  against  our  rehgicHi  to 
moleat  you  after  your  having  sought  my  protectira, 
and  fijund  a  refuge  there ;  but  all  my  obligations 
oeue  as  soon  as  we  part,  and  from  that  moment  yon 
roust  consider  me  as  one  determined  on  your  destruc- 
tion, in  whatever  part,  or  at  whatever  distance  we  nwy 
meet  again.  You  have  not  mounted  a  horse  inierior 
to  the  one  that  stands  ready  for  royself ;  on  its  swift- 
ness surpassing  that  of  mioe  depends  one  of  our  lives, 
or  both." 

After  saying  tliis,  he  shook  bis  adversary  by  the 
hand  and  parted  from  him.  The  Moor,  profiting  by 
the  few  moments  he  had  in  advance,  reached  the  Bey's 
U'my  In  time  to  escape  his  pursuer,  who  followed  hiiU 
closely,  as  near  the  enemy's  can^  as  he  could  with, 
safety.  This  was  certamly  a  striking  trait  of  hospita- 
lity, bnt  it  was  no  more  than  every  Arab  and  every 
Koor  in  the  same  circumstances  would  do. — Tully's 
RetiJaux  at  TV^ti. 

TBE  COCKFIGHTEK'S  GARLAND. 

BY  COWPBB. 

Fatwded  up>n  the  circumstaDces  mentioned  m  the  foUowinf; 
article,  wluch  appeared  ia  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April,  1789;— 

"  Died,  April  4,  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardosoif,  Esq. ;  a 
poung  man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  of  his 
carriages  and  hones  rivalled  by  few  country  gentlemen. 
Bis  table  was  that  of  ho«pitali^,  where,  it  may  be  said,  ha 
lacrifloed  too  much  to  couuviaUty-  Mr.  Arilesoif  was  very 
bnd  of  oockOghting  1  and  be  had  a  I'uvourice  cock,  upon 
vhicb  h*  bad  won  many  profitable  matrhcs.  The  latt  (tct 
le  laid  upon  this  cock  lie  lost,  which  so  enraged  him,  th»X 
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he  had  the  hird  tied  to  a  spit,  and  roasted  alive  hefore  a 
large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  animal  were  so 
affecting,  that  some  gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted 
to  interfere ;  which  so  exasperated  Mr.  Ardesoil^  that  he 
seized  the  poker,  and  witii  the  most  furious  vehemence* 
declared  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man  who  interfered ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  passionate  assertions,  he  fell  down 
dead  upon  the  spot.** 

Muse  !.  Hide  his  name  of  whom  I  sing. 
Lest  his  surviving  house  thou  bring. 

For  his  sake,  into  scorn ; 
Nor  speak  the  school  from  which  he  if&W 
The  much  or  little  that  he  knew, 

Nor  place  where  he  was  bom. 

That  such  a  man  once  was,  may  seem 
Worthy  of  record  (if  the  theme 

Perchance  may  credit  win>. 
For  proof  to  man,  what  man  majr  provl^. 
If  grace  depart,  and  demons  move 

The  source  of  guilt  within. 

This  man  (for  since  the  howling  wild 
Disclaims  him,  Man  must  he  be  styVd) 

Wanted  no  good  below  • 
Grentle  he  was,  if  gentle  birth^ 
Could  make  him  such ;  and  he  had  worth, 

If  wealth  can  worth  bestow. 

In  social  talk  and  ready  jest 
He  shone  superior  at  the  feast ; 

And  qualities  of  mind, 
Illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  those 
Whose  gay  society  he  chose. 

Possessed  of  ev'ry  kind. 

Can  such  be  cruel  ?     Such  can  be 
Cruel  as  hell ;  and  bo  ^as  he ; 

A  tyrant,  entertain'd 
With  barb'rous  sports,  whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight 

Twixt  birds  to  battle  train*d. 

One  feather  d  champion  he  ]k>8sea8*d» 
His  darling  far  beyond  the  rest. 

Which  never  knew  disgrace, 
J^or  e'er  had  fought,  but  he  made  flow 
The  life-blood  of  his  fiercest  foe-^ 

The  Csesar  of  his  race. 

It  chanced,  at  last,  When,  on  a  day. 
He  pushd  him  to  the  desp'rate  fray. 

His  courage  droop  d,— he  fled, 
Tlie  master  storm'd,  the  prize  was  lo8t» 
And,  instant,  frantic  at  the  cost. 

He  doom'd  his  favorite  dead. 

He  seized  him  fast,  and  from  the  pit 
Flew  to  the  kitchen,  snatchd  the  spit. 

And  "  Bring  me  cord !"  he  cried ; 
The  cord  wi|s  brought,  and,  at  his  word, 
To  that  dire  implement  the  bird. 

Alive  and  struggUng,  tied. 

The  horrid  sequel  asks  a  veil. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  tale 

That  can  be.  Shall  be  sunk. 
Led  by  the  suff'rers  screams  aright. 
His  shocked  companions  view  the  sight. 

And  him  with  ftiry  drunk. 

All,  suppliant,  beg  a  milder  fate 
Fbr  the  old  warrior  at  the  grate  . 

He,  deaf  to  pity's  call, 
Wliirl  d  round  him,  rapid  as  a  wheel, 
His  culinary  club  of  steel. 

Death  menacing  on  all. 

But  vengeance  hung  not  far  remote  ; 

For,  while  he  stretch'd  his  clam'rous  throat, 

And  heav'n  and  earth  defied. 
Big  with  a  curse,  too  closely  pent. 
That  struggled  vainly  for  a  vent. 

He  totter  d,  reel'd,  and  died. 

Tis  not  for  us,  with  rash  surmise,, 
To  point  the  judgments  of  the  skies  ; 

But  judgments  plain  as  this. 
That,  sent  for  man's  instruction,  bring 
A  written  label  on  their  wing, 

Tis  hard  to  read  amiss. 

IFrom  the  Voica  of  Humanity.] 


Anecdote  of  Bishop  Heber. — ^At  Malpas,  in  Cheshire, 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Townson  had  for  his  co-rector  the 
father  of  Bishop  Heber ;  and  the  friture  Bishop,  then  a 
child,  was  a  frequent  visiter  of  Jiis  library,  under  the  inspec- 
tion, however,  of  the  good  Doctor — ^the  boy  beine  somewhat 
ungentle  in  his  treatment  of  books^  and  apt,  wnen  he  had 
soueezed  his  orange,  to  neglect  it.  Happy  would  this  truly 
Cnristian  Gamaliel  have  been,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
how  fiiir  a  character  he  was  then,  in  some  Uttie  degree,  con- 
tributing to  form!  bow  beautifiii  were  the  feet  oi  that  b<^ 
one  day  to  be,  bringing  good  tidings,  and  publishing  peace 
to  the  East  t  But  thus  it  is — ^let  us  ever  act  so  as  to  promote 
the  welfiure  of  those  among  whom  we  may  chance  to  be 
thrown ;  and  we  may  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  we  "  have  entertained  angels  unawares."—- 
Quarterly  Review  €fh  Dr.  Toumicn. 

Of  Dilioencb  in  the  Investioation  of  TYiuth. — 
Truth  is  a  great  strong-hold,  barred  and  fortified  by  God 
and  nature ;  and  TMligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  siege  to  it .  so  that,  as  in  a  kind  of  warfare,  it  must 
be  perpetually  on  the  watch ;  obsening  all  the  avenues  and 
passes  to  it,  and  tecordingly  making  fts  approaches.  Some* 
times  it  thinks  it  gains  a  point,  and  presently  again,  it  fincZs 
itself  baflied  and  beaten  off':  yet  stall  it  renews  th^  onset  • 
attacks  the  difficulty  afresh  j  plants  this  teasoninif,  and 
that  argument,  this  consequence,  and  that  distinction,  like 
so  many  intellectual  batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way 
and  passage  into  the  obstinate  enclosed  Truth,  that  so  loni 
Withstood  and  defied  all  its  assaults.  Such  is  the  force  of 
Diligence  in  the  investigation  of  Truth,  and  particulariy  of 
the  noblest  of  all  truths,  which  is  that  of  Religion.  But 
^on,  as  Diligence  is  the  great  discoverer  of  Truth,  so  is  the 
Will  the  great  spring  of  Diligence.  For  no  man  can 
heartily  search  after  that  which  he  is  not  very  desirous  to 
find.  Diligence  is  to  the  understanding,  as  the  whetstone 
to  the  razor,  but  the  Will  is  the  hand  Uiat  must  apply  one 
to  the  other.  And  where  Diligence  opens  the  door  of  the 
understanding,  and  Impartiality  keeps  it.  Truth  is  sure 
to  find  both  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too. — South, 

The  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God  is  principally  seen 
in  matters  relating  to  the  good  of  the  soid ; — ^yet  it  may 
also  be  found  in  the  concerns  of  this  Ufe ; — which  a  good 
man,  that  fears  God  and  begs  his  direction,  shall  ^eiy  ofren, 
if  not  at  all  times,  find — /  can  call  my  own  experience  to 
testify  that,  even  in  the  external  actions  of  my  whole  Ufe, 
I  was  never  disappointed  of  the  best  guidance  and  diroc 
tion,  when  I  have,  m  humility  and  sincerity,  implored  the 

secret  direction  and  guidance  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Mrs.  Chapone  was  asked  why  she  always  came  so  early  to 
Church? — "  Because,"  said  she,"  it  is  part  of  my  religion, 
never  to  disturb  the  religion  of  others." 

The  heart  is  a  soil  in  which  every  ill  weed  will  take  root  and 
spread  itself.  There  the  thorns  of  worldly  care,  and  th^ 
thistles  of  worldly  vanity,  will  grow  and  flourish.  As  the 
husbandman  watches  his  land,  so  should  the  Christian  search 
and  examine  his  heart,  that  he  may  cast  out  of  it  all  those 
unprofitable  weeds  and  roots  of  bitterness  which  will  natu- 
rally get  possession  of  it.  If  this  work  is  rightly  performed^ 
the  soil  will  be  ready  for  the  good  seed  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  will  spring  up  and  prosper  under  the  influence  of  divine 


grace,  as  the  com  growetn  by  a  blessing  of  rain  and  sunshine 
;aven  above. J  ones  of  ^ayland. 


ftom  the  heaven 


Odr  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  also  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  are  written  in  a  style  of  pure  and  noble  Eng- 
lish ;  but  some  words  contained  in  them,  have,  by  the  change 
in  the  meaning  of  words  since  that  day,  assumed  a  meaning 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  they  were  then  used ;  and  by 
these,  without  due  caution,  the  reader  may  be  misled.  They 
are,  however,  very  few.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
word  *^ prevent,**  which  we  now  ;ise  in  the  sense  *' to  hinder" 
but  it  tnen  signified  *'  to  go  hefore  :'*  and  so  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  or  Pmyer  Book. 
Thus,  in  the  Collect,  taken  from  the  Communion  Service, 
which  is  usually  off*ered  before  the  Sermon,  we  have  '*  Pre- 
vent us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  f  a  petition  which  con- 
veyed an  idea  then  very  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
now.  A  curious  instance  of  the  old  use  '*f  this  word  occurs  in 
Walton's  Angler,  where  one  of  the  characters  says, "  I  mean 
to  be  up  early  to-moirow  morning  to  prevent  the  sun  rising  ;** 

—James  Edmeston. 


that  is,  to  be  up  before  the  sun.- 
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THE  TAILOR  BIRD. 
Had  Providence  left  the 
feathered  tribe  unen- 
dowed with  any  parti- 
cular instinct,  the  bird<  . 
of  tbe  torrid  zone  would 
most  likely  have  bnilt 
their  nests  in  the  same 
unguarded  manner  as 
thi»e  of  Europe;  but 
there  the  lesser  species, 
having  a  certain  fore- 
sight of  the  dangers  that 
mirround  them,  and  of 
their  own  weakness,  sus- 
pend their  nests  at  the 
extreme  branches  of  the 
trees ;  they  are  conscious 
of  inhabiting  a  country 
filled  with  enemiea  to 
them  and  their  youngs 
w  I  ^  ^'ukes  that  twine  up 
the  bodies  of  the  trees, 

and  xpta  that  are  perpetually  in  search  of  prey;  but, 
by  the  instinct  with  which  they  have  been  endowed, 
they  elude  the  gliding  of  the  one  and  the  activity  of 
tlie  other. 

An  Indian  forest  is  a  scene  the  most  picturesque 
that  can  be  imagined  j  the  trees  seem  perfectly  ani- 
mated ;  the  fantastic  monkeys  give  life  to  the  stronger 
branches,  and  the  weaker  sprays  wave  over  your  head, 
charged  with  musical  and  variouB -plumed  inhabitants. 
It  is  an  error  to  eay  that  nature  hath  denied  melody 
to  the  birda  of  hot  climates,  and  formed  them  only 
to  please  tbe  eye  with  Ujeir  gaudy  plumage.  Ceylon 
abounds  with  birds  equal  in  song  to  those  of  Europe, 
which  warble  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  grotesque 
in  tlioir  appearance,  and  often  laden  with  the  most 
delicious  and  salubrious  fruit.  Birds  of  the  richest 
colours  cross  the  glndes,  and  troops  of  peacocks  com- 
plete the  charms  of  the  scene,  spreading  their  plumes 
to  a  sun  that  has  ample  powers  to  do  them  justice. 
The  landscape,  in  many  parts  of  India,  corresponds 
with  the  beauties  of  the  living  creatioa:  the  moun- 
tains are  lofty,  steep,  and  broken,  but  clothed  with 
forests,  and  enlivened  with  cataracts  of  a  grandeur 
and  figure  unknown  to  this  part  of  the  globe. 

But  to  give  the  reverse  of  this  enchanting  prospect, 
which  it  ia  impossible  to  enjoy  with  a  suitable  tran- 
quillity, yon  are  harassed  in  one  season  with  a  burn- 
ing heat,  or  in  the  other  with  deluges  of  rain  j  you 
are  tormented  with  clonds  of  noxious  insects ;  you 
dj«ad  the  spring  of  the  tiger,  or  the  mortal  bite  of 
the  naja  (a  species  of  venomous  snake). 

Hie  brute  creation  are  more  at  enmity  with  one 
another  than  in  other  climates ;  and  the  birds  are 
obliged  to  exert  unusual  artifice  in  placing  their  little 
broods  out  of  the  reach  of  an  invader.  Each  aims  at 
the  same  end,  though  by  different  means.  Some  form 
their  hanging  nest  in  shape  of  a  purse,  deep,  and  open 
at  the  top ;  others  with  a  hole  in  the  side ;  and  others, 
■till  more  cautious,  with  an  entrance  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, forming  their  lodge  near  the  summit.  But  the 
little  species  we  describe  seems  to  have  greater  difR- 
dence  tiian  any  of  the  others :  it  will  not  trust  its  nest 
even  to  the  extremity  of  a  slender  twig,  but  makes 
one  more  advance  to  safety  by  fixing  it  to  the  leaf 
itself.  It  picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and,  surprising  to 
relate,  sews  it  to  the  side  of  a  living  one,  its  slender 
bill  being  its  needle,  and  its  thread  some  fine  fibres ; 
the  lining — feathers,  gossamer,  and  down.  Its  eggs 
are  white  ;  the  colour  of  the  bird,  light  yellow;  its 
lengthy  three  inches  j  its  weight  only  three -sixteenths 


of  an  ounce ; — so  that  the  materials  of  the  nest,  and 
its  own  size,  are  not  likely  to  draw  down  a  habitation 
that  depends  on  so  slight  a  tenttre. 

The  leaf  in  the  print  is  that  of  the  mango  tree.  A 
nest  of  this  bird  is  preserved  m  the  Briti^  Museum, 
— Pennant's  Indian  Zoology. 


THE  CHIMPANSE, 
Which  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  human 
fbrm  than  any  other  animal  of  which  we  have  the 
least  knowledge,  b  an  inhabitant  of  Guinea  and 
Congo,  in  Africa,  Many  are  the  marvellous  tales 
respecting  it,  which  have  been  told  by  travellers,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  indiscriminate  and  importunate 
appetite  of  credulity,  but  little  is  really  known  of  its 
habits.  The  figure  here  given  is  from  a  specimen 
imported  by  Mr.  Cross,  which  died  a  few  days  after 


its  I 


The  Chimpans^s  are  less  numerons  than  the  other 
apes,  but  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  they 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  as  the  following  ac- 
count appears  in  a  "Voyage  performed  by  Hanno, 
a  Carthaginian  admiral,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years  previous  to  tbe  Christian  era."  He  met  some 
of  these  animals  in  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  "  There  were  many  more  females  than  males, 
all  equally  covered  with  hair  on  all  parts  of  tbe 
body.  The  interpreters  called  them  gorilla.  On 
pursuing  them,  we  could  not  succeed  in  taking  a 
single  male ;  they  all  escaped  with  astonishing  swift- 
ness, and  threw  stones  at  us ;  but  we  took  three 
femdes,  who  defended  themselves  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that  we  were  obliged  to  kill  them,  but  wc 
brought  their  skins,  stuffed  with  straw,  to  Carth^e." 

The  Chimpans^  is  covered  with  black  or  brown 
hairs,  which  are  not  so  thick  on  the  front  as  on  the 
back,  and,  if  the  relation  of  travellers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, frequently  grows  to  a  size  Surpassing  that  of  a 


Thk  Rinsa  not  always  wiser  than  his  Hdrsk. — ^Two 
gentlemen  were  riding  together,  one  of  whom,  who  was 
veiT  choleric,  happened  to  be  mounted  on  a  ver^  high-met- 
tled horse.  The  horse  grew  a  little  troublesome,  at  which 
the  rider  became  very  angfy,  and  whipped  and  spurred  lum 
with  great  fury,     Tbe  horse,  almost  oa  wrong-headed  as  bis 


the  folly  of  his  friend,  said  to  him,  coolly,  "  Ba  quiet,   aud 
show  jourself  the  wiser  creature  of  the  two," 
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THE  SWEET  FEk.~(Lalkfnu  odonfut.) 
W*  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  ou'  friends 
so  preny  a  group  of  their  favourite  acquaiotancee, — 
varictieti  of  the  ever-admired  Sweet  Pea.  This  ia  one 
amongst  other  annual  beauties,  which  never  tires  by 
its  presence. 


The  purple  variety  ia  believed  to  he  native  of  Sicily ; 
the  pink  and  white,  or  painted-lady,  of  Ceylon.  The 
combination  of  their  colours  is  variable,  and  some 
are  called  striped,  but  they  have  more  the  appearance 
of  shadings  in  chalk,  which  rather  diminishes  than 
increases  their  beawty.  Their  formation,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  papUionaceons  flowers,  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  family  is  called  papilionaceous  {rom 
papilw,  the  systematic  name  of  the  butterfly,  which 
their  blossoms  somewhat  resemble. 

Those  who  have  not  examined  this  flower  should- 
do  so.  The  seed  parts,  which  require  protection,  are 
securely  enclosed  in  the  central  or  lower  petal, 
colled  the  keel,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  keel  of 
a  boat.  Over  this  is  placed  a  little  roof,  as  a  shelter 
from  rain,  composed  of  two  other  petals,  placed 
in  a  sloping  direction,  which  are  called  the  wings. 
Human  wisdom  would  have  stopped  here,  as  having 
effected  sufEcient  for  the  purpose ;  for  man's  best  in- 
tentions seldom  carry  his  exertions  beyond  the  point 
he  believes  to  be  requisite  ;  and  even  in  that  degree 
of  perfection  he  ia  usually  deficient.  But  not  so  the 
wisdom  and  unbounded  beneficence  of  the  Divine 
Being.  His  care  exceeds  onr  conceptions.  Even  in 
the  flower  before  us,  the  very  wind  is  debarred  from 
raffling  its  beauty,  or  disturbing  its  operations.  Over 
tiie  wings,  as  previously  noticed,  is  erected  a  single 
braad  petal,  called  the  standard  or  banner.  The 
whole  flower  is  raised  by  a  long  flower-stalk,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  a  short,  soft,  and  flexible  pedicle  or 
Kcondary  flower-stalk.  Thus  elevated,  the  Sweet 
Pea  bloesom  becomes  a  vane.  The  rude  blast  that 
voutd  injure  it,  blowing  on  its  standard,  turns  it 
from  the  wind,  and  preserves  it  from  harm. 

We  now,  concisely,  state  our  culture  and  produce, 
Steds  sown  in  October,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  warm 
■ituation.  In  June  the  plants  were  nine  feet  high, 
dothed  in  a  mingled  blaze  of  blossom.  The  produce, 
within  a  space  of  little  more  than  five  square  yards, 
i*  7825  pods. — Maund's  Botiaic  Garden. 


LINKS   OK   A   SPKIKO. 

Gentle  Reader,  see  in  me 

An  emblem  of  true  charity: 

That  while  my  bounty  I  beitcnr, 

I'ra  neither  heard,  nar  seen  to  How; 

And  I  hsve  &esh  supptie*  from  heaven 

for  «T«r7  cup  otjrater  ^von^— Br.  HoAPLT. 


LIBERIA. 

NO.  II. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  was  thought  at  first  to  be 
unhealthy;  but  experience  has  shown,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  it  is  not  unsuited  to  the  constitution 
of  persons  descended  from  Africans.  White  men 
cannot  live  there.  We  perhaps  should  not  be  sony 
for  this,  when  we  think  of  the  many  injuries  which 
the  blacks  have  suffered  from  the  whites.  The  expe- 
riment will  now  be  tried,  whether  negroes,  when  left 
to  themselves,  cannot  make  as  great  advances  in  civil 
and  social  life  as  the  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia.  There 
are  at  present  only  two  white  men  in  the  colony,  the 
governor,  who  is  an  American,  and  the  physician.  It 
is  probable,  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  a  go- 
vernor of  their  own  nation;  and  a  black  physician  is 
now  being  educated ;  so  that  they  wiU  not  want  any 
assistance  from  the  whites. 

The  soil  is  rich,  and  will  produce  quite  enough  for 
the  support  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  with  other  nations.  Sugar,  cotton,  coDee, 
rice,  and  various  trees  and  plants,  yielding  valuable 
dyes  and  medicinal  gums,  can  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. A  trading  company  has  been  formed  at  Mon- 
rovia, with  a  copital  of  4000  dollars ;  and  an  agree- 
ment entered  into,  that  no  dividend  shall  be  made  until 
the  profits  increase  the  capital  to  20,000  dollars.  The 
stock  has  risen  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per 
share  in  one  year.  There  are  already  some  vessels 
belonging  to  the  colony,  and  ships  of  other  countries 
have  touched  at  the  port  of  Monrovia.  There  is  an 
account  of  seventeen  vessels  having  gone  to  or  from 
the  port  in  one  month,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
already  made  a  good  beginning  as  a  commercial  coirn- 
try.  We  niay  hope  that  it  is  now  safe  from  any  fear 
of  attack  from  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  but  it  is  right 
that  all  proper  measures  should  be  taken  for  meeting 
dangers  of  this  kind ;  and  the  following  account, 
which  was  written  by  a  person  who  visited  the  colony 
in  1830,  may  interest  those  persons  who  are  fond  of 
military  affairs : — "  The  means  the  colony  have  for 
defence  at  present,  consist  of  twenty  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  muskets,~&c.  for  1000  men,  which  may 
be  increased  from  private  stores,  if  wanted.  In 
Monrovia  there  are  Captain  Steward's  company  of 
infantry.  Weaver's  company  of  artillery,  and  Draper's 
company  of  rifle  rangers ;  in  Caldwell,  Davis'  com'- 
pany  of  infantry,  and  Brown's  artillery;  in  Mills- 
burg,  White's  company  of  rifle  rangers.  All  these 
are  volunteers,  and  in  uniform ;  beside  which,  a 
respectable  number  of  militia,  not  in  uniform,  and  as 
many  of  the  natives,  under  the  protection  of  the  co- 
lonial goAmment,  as  it  may  think  proper  to  arm. 
There  is  a  respectable  fort  on  Cape  Montscrado,  which 
commands  the  roadstead,  and  has  protected  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  chased  in  by  a  pirate." 

These,  however,  are  very  inferior  considerations, 
when  compared  with  the  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  in  this  point  of 
view  that  Liberia  appears  of  such  great  interest  to 
the  Christian.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  without  thinking  of  the 
millions  of  hnman  beings  who  are  without  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  We  cannot  doubt  that  God  in 
his  own  good  time  will  call  them  into  the  fold  of  his 
beloved  Son;  but  it  pleases  him  to  employ  human 
means  in  propagating  the  Gospel;  and  the  benighted 
nations  of  A^ca  never  had  a  fairer  prospect  of  being 
visited  by  the  light  than  when  a  settlement  of  frcK 
negroes  was  made  in  Liberia.  The  glorious  work  has 
in  fact  begun  :  places  of  Christian  worship  are  now 
open  every  Sunday,  on  the  same  spot  where  slaves 
were  sold  bnt  &  few  feata  before :  schools  are  estit- 
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blished,  to  which,  as  we  have  ahready  mentioned,  the 
neighbouring  blacks  are  anxious  to  send  their  chil- 
dren. Two  native  kings  have  put  themselves  and 
their  subjects  (supposed  to  amount  to  ten  thousand) 
under  the  protection  of  the  colony,  and  are  rea^y, 
should  it  be  thought  necessary  or  expedient  by  the 
settlers,  to  put  arms  into  their  hands,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  in  case  of  hostihties  by  any  of 
the  natives  j  which,  however,  iS  not  anticipated,  as 
the  most  friendly  disposition  is  inaiiifested  by  all  the 
natives  of  the  country  from  whom  any  danger  might 
have  been  apprehended.  In  this  way,  religion  and 
civilization  will  gradually  spread  into  thfe  interior  of 
Africa.  Our  own  coniiri'erce  And  hianufactures  will 
be  likely  to  reap  the  beneAt  j  and  it  is  hiteresting  to 
us,  as  Englishmen^  to  think  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  already  spoken  by"  many  millions  in 
America  and  India,  has  thus  established  itself  also  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

A  printing-press  has  been  set  up  at  Monrovia,  apd  the 
first  number  of  a  newspaper,  called  the  Liberia  Herald, 
appeared  in  March,  1830.  The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion can  best  be  told  in  its  own  words  : — "  Our  prin- 
cipal aim  will  be  the  publication  of  the  most  intei^st- 
ing  domestic  and  foreign  occurrences  of  the  day — the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels — dissertations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  surroimding  natives — 
and  essays  on  subjects  which  shall  have  a  tendency 
to  cement  more  closely  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  the  lawful  authorities."  The 
desire  for  newspapers  has  not  yet  risen  to  a  great 
height  in  the  colony,  since  they  are  satisfied  with 
having  it  printed  once  a  month ;  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  few  numbers  which  have  yet  appeared, 
which  any  person  might  be  ashamed  either  to  read  or 
to  have  written. 

Our  account  of  the  colony  may  be  concluded  by 
the  following  extracts  from  an  address,  which  was 
drawn  up,  in  1827>  by  the  citizens  of  Monrovia,  and 
sent  to  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States : 

"  Forming  a  community  of  our  own  in  the  land  of 
our  forefathers — ^having  the  commerce,  and  soil,  and 
resources  of  the  country  at  our  disposal — ^we  know 
nothing  of  that  debasing  inferiority  with  which  our  very 
colour  stamped  us  in  America :  there  is  nothing  here 
to  create  a  feeling  of  inferiority  on  our  part — nothing 
to  cherish  the  feeling  of  superiority  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners  wiio  visit  us.  It  is*  this  moral  emancipa- 
tion— this  liberation  of  the  mind  from  worse  than 
iron  fetters — ^that  repays  us  ten  thousand  times  over 
for  all  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  grateful  to 
God  and  our  American  patrons  for  the  happy  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  situation. 

"  The  true  character  of  the  African  climate  is  not 
well  understood  ih  other  countries.  Its  inhabitants 
are  as  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long-lived,  to  say  the 
least,  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  like 
an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in  this  colony  -,  nor 
can  we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a 
sweeping  sickness  ever  yet  visited  this  part  of  the 
continent.  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  want  of 
good  houses,  the  great  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  Hving,  and  the  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly 
helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness,  which  prevailed 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great 
murtaUty.  But  we  look  back  to  those  times  as  to  a 
season  of  trial  long  past,  and  nearly  forgotten.  Our 
houses  and  circumstances  are  now  comfortable ;  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  one  person  in  forty 
from  the  middle  and  southern  states  has  died  from 
the  change  of  climate. 

**  Away  with  all  the  false  notions  that  are  cirniJat- 


ing  about  the  barrenness  of  this  country !  they  are 
thb  obseWatiohs  ttf  such  ignorant  or  designing  men 
as  would  injure  both  ii  ahd  you.  A  more  fertile  soil, 
and  a  more  productive  country,  so  far  as  it  is  culti- 
vated, there  is  not,  we  beUeve,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Its  hills  aud  its  plains  are  covered  with  a 
verdure  which  never  fades ;  the  productions  of  nature 
keep  on  in  their  growth^  through  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  Even  the  natives  of  the  country,  almost 
without  farming  tools,  without  skill,  and  with  very 
little  labour,  make  more  grain  and  vegetables  than 
they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can 
sell.  Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  ducks',  goats  and  sheep, 
thrive  without  feeding,  and  require  no  other  care  than 
to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotltm,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  the  sugar-cane,  are  all  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  our  forests,  and  may  be  cultivated  at  pleasure,  to 
any  extent,  by  such  us  axh  disposed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  rice,  Indiati  corn,  Guinea  com,  millet, 
and  too  many  species  of  fimts  and  vegetables  to  be 
enumerated.  Add  to  all  this,  we  hiave  no  dreary  win- 
ter here,  for  one  half  of  the  year  to  consume  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  half.  We  could  sa^more  on  this 
subject ',  but  we  are  afraid  bf  exciting  too  highly  the 
hopes  of  the  imprudent.  It  is  only  the  industrious 
and  the  virtuous  that  we  can  point  to  independence, 
and  plenty,  and  happiness,  in  this  country;  such 
people  are  nearly  Sure  to  attain,  in  a  very  few  yfears, 
to  a  style  of  comfortable  living  which  they  may  in 
vain  hope  for  in  the  United  States ;  and  however 
short  we  come  of  this  character  ourselves,  it  is  only  a 
due  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  Divine  Provi. 
dence,  to  say  that  .we  generally  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  this  life  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

"  Our  trade  is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  coast,  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  continent,  and  to  foreign  vessels ; 
it  is  already  valuable,  and  fast  increasing;  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  productions  of  the  country,  consisting 
of  rice,  palm  oil,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  dye  woods, 
gold,  hides,  wax,  and  a  small  amount  of  coffee ;  and 
it  brings  us,  in  return,  the  products  and  nianufac* 
tures  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Seldom 
indeed  is  our  harbour  clear  of  Eiu-opean  and 
American  shipping;  and  the  bustle  and  throng- 
ing of  our  streets  show  something  already  of  the 
activity  of  the  smaller  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States.  Not  a  child  or  youth  in  the  colony  but 
is  provided  with  an  iq)propriate  school.  We  have 
a  numerous  pubhc  Ubrary,  and  a  court-house,  meet- 
ing-houses, school-houses,  and  fortifications,  sufficient 
or  nearly  so  for  the  colony  in  its  present  state.  Our 
houses  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and 
finished  in  the  same  style,  as  In  the  towns  of  America. 
We  have  abundance  of  good  building  stone,  shells  for 
lime,  and  clay  of  an  excellent  quality  for  bricks.  Tim- 
ber is  plentiful  of  various  kinds^  and  fit  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  of  building  and  fencing. 

"  Truly  we  have  a  goodly  heritage ;  and  if  there  is 
any  thing  lacking  in  the  character  or  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  colony,  it  never  can  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  coimtry;  it  must  be  the  frmt  of  our 
own  mismanagement,  or  slothfulness,  or  vices  ;  but 
from  these  evils  we  confide  in  Him  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  all  our  blessings  to  preserve  us.  It  is 
the  topic  of  our  weekly  and  daily  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  He 
knows  with  what  sincerity,  that  we  were  ever  con- 
ducted by  His  providence  to  this  shore;  Such  great 
favours  in  so  short  a  time,  and  milled  with  so  few 
trials,  are  to  be  dscribed  to  nothing  but  His  special 
blessing :  this  we  acknowledge  :  we  only  want  the 
gratitudf  ^hich  such  signal  favcrur^  caB  fbr.'* 

■: : —  E.  B, 
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•A  FATHERS  ADVICE  TO  JUS  SON. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney to  bis  son  Philip,  then  twelve  yeara  of  age,  at 
schpol  ill  Shrewsljury.     The  original  is  kept  at  Pens- 

bur^t* 

**  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you ;  which  I  take 
in  good  part ;  and,  since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I 
did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  he  empty  of  some 
advices,  which  my  natural  csure  of  you  provoketh  me  to 
wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your  tender 


age. 


"  Let  your  first  action  he  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind 
to  Almighty  God  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  di^st 
the  words  you  speak  in  prayer,  >vith  continual  meditation, 
and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter 
for  which  you  pray;  and  use  this  at  an  ordinary  hour, 
whereby  th^  time  itself  will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do 
that  which  you  are  accustomed  to  do  in  that  time. 

"  Apply  yoi^r  study,  to  such«hour8  as  your  discreet  mas- 
ter doth  assign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time,  I  know,  he 
will  60  limit  as  shall  be  both  sufii6ient  for  your  learning, 
and  safe  for  your  health. 

"  And  mark  the  sense  and  the  matter  of  that  you  read, 
as  well  as  the  words ;  so  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 
%vith  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter ;  and  judgment  will 
grow  as  years  groweth  in  you. 

"  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master ;  for,  unless 
you  fi*ame  yourself  to  obey  otbers,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself 
what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others 
haw  to  obey  you. 

**  Be  cautious  of  gesture*,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son, lliere  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little 
cost. 

'*  Use  moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat^  you  may 
find  your  wit  fresher  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more 
lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 

**  Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do ;  lest  being 
enforced  to  drink  upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  your 
self  inflamed. 

"Use  exereise  of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of 
vour  joints  or  bones ;  it  will  increase  your  force  and  en- 
large your  breath. 

"  Delight  to  be  cleanly,  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  bodv 
as  in  your  garments ;  it  shall  make  you  grateful  in  each 
company,  and,  otherwise,  loathsome. 

*.'  Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  fh)m 
your  father,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and 
body  to  do  any  thing  when  you  be  most  merry.  But  let 
your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting  words 
to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given  by  a  word  is  oftentimes 
harder  to  be  cured  than  that  which  is  given  with  the 
sword. 

**  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  a¥ray  of  other  men's 
talk«  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  you 
shall  be  counted  to  delignt  to  hear  yourself  speak. 

"  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence,  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit 
it  to  your  memory,  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  when 
you  shall  speak  it. 

"  Let  never  oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth, 
nor  word  of  ribaldry ;  detest  it  in  others,  so  ^all  custom 
make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it  in  yourself. 

"  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  maiden-like  shamefocedness,  than  of 
your  sad  friends  for  pert  boldness. 

"  Think  upon  every  word  that  you  will  speak  befwe  you 
utter  it,  and  remember  how  nature  h^th  rampired  up,  as 
it  were,  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  nair  without 
the  lips,  a^d  all  betokening  reins  or  bridles  for  the  loose 
use  of  that  member. 

**  Above  all  things,  tell  no  untruth ;  no,  not  in  trifles. 
The  custom  of  it  is  naught ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that, 
for  a  time,  the  hearers  take  it  for  a  truth ;  for,  af^,  it  will 
bo  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ;  for  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a 
liar. 

*•  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  virtuously  occu- 
pied ;  so  shall  you  make  sucn  a  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil  though  you  would. 

•'  Kemember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  yon  are  descended 
of  by  your  mother's  side,  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous 
life  and  ^ood  action,  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illus- 
trious famHy ;  and  otherwise,  through  vice  and  slot)i,  you 


shall  be  counted  lobes  generis,  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  can  happen  to  man. 

"  Well,  my  little  Philip,  this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too 
much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But,  if  I  shall  find  that  this  light 
meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak  stomach  of 
your  young  capacity,  J  will,  as  f  find  the  same  grow 
strbnger,  feed  it  with  tougher  fbod. 

"  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  JI.  Sidney." 

The  LiUfe  Philip  of  this  t^autiful  letter  was  the 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  we  gave  a  memoir  and 
a  portrait  in  a  fornaer  number. 

THE  WALRUS. 

The  Wai-rus,  (frequently  but  immeanlpgly,  called 
Sea-Horse  and  Sea-Cow^)  formerly  resorted  po  the 
shores  of  the  Gylf  of  St.  t^aur^nce,hut  is  now  chiefly 
seen  on  the  northern  cQfist  of  Labrador  ^nd  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  occfisionally  i^t  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

They  are  fond  pf  b^eediiig  in  lierds,  and  their 
afl^ction  for  each  other  is  very  apparent.  The  form 
of  the  body,  an4  pf  the  head^  with  the  exception  oiF  the 
nose  being  broader,  and  having  two  tusks  ^m  fifteen 
inches  to  two  feet  long  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  th^  seal.  A  fuU-grpwn  Walrus  will 
weigh  at  least  four  thousand  pounds.  The  skins  are 
valuable,  being  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  astonish- 
ingly tough,  and  the  Acadian  French  used  to  cut 
them  into  stripes  for  traces  and  other  purposes.  The 
tusks  are  excellent  ivory.  The  flesh  is  hard,  tough, 
and  greasy,  and  not  much  relished  even  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. They  are  said  to  feed  on  shell-fish,  and 
marine  plants.  They  will  attack  small  boats,  merely 
through  wantonness ;  and,  as  they  generally  attempt  to 
stave  it,  are  extremely  dangerous^  Their  blazing  eyes, 
and  their  tusks,  give  them  a  formidable  appearance ; 
but,  unless  wounded,  or  any  of  their  number  be  killed^ 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  intend  hurting  the  men. 

They  have  been  known  at  times  to  enter  some 
distance  into  the  woods ;  and  persons  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  killing  them,  have  got  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  ui^d  them  on  wi^  a  sharp-pointed 
pole,  until  they  got  the  whole  drove  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  water,  when  they  fell  to  and  killed 
these  immense  animals,  incapable  of  resistance  out  of 
their  element.  It  b  said,  that  on  being  attacked  in 
this  manner^  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  escape, 
they  have  set  up  a  most  piteous  howl  and  cry. 

The  foregoing  account  is  abridged  from  Mr. 
M'Gregor*8  valuable  work  on  British  America,  to 
which  we  add  some  interesting  particulars  from 
Brooke's  Winter  in  Lapland, 

The  sea-horse  fishery  in  the  north,  partly  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  other  causes,  among  which  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  this  animal  was  a  principal  one, 
was  for  some  time  almost  given  up  by  the  Russians. 
The  respite,  however,  that  the  animal  obtained  in 
consequence,  for  some  time,  again  brought  immense 
herds  of  the  walrus  to  Cherie  and  the  Spitzbergen 
Islands ;  and  this  fishery  is  again  prosecuted  with  spirit 
by  the  Russians,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  Finmark. 
The  success  of  the  vessels  sent  has  been  great,  without 
the  numbers  of  the  animal  being  visibly  diminished. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  lately  returned  from  an  expe- 
dition to  Spitzbergen  and  the  Finmark  coasts,  to  try 
the  power  of  the  Congreve  rocket  against  the  species 
of  whale,  known  by  the  name  of '  the  finner,'  informs 
me  they  found  the  walrus  lying  in  herds  of  many 
hundreds  each,  on  the  shores  of  Hope  and  Cherie 
Isles^  and  took  a  gr^at  quantity  of  them.  The  most 
favourable  time  for  attacking  them  is  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  they  are  imposing  on  the  rocks.  In  this  case, 
if  the  sailors  be  very  alert,  and  fortunate  enough  to 
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kill  the  lover  rank  of  them,  which  lies  nearest  the 
8hore,  before  the  hindmost  can  paaa,  they  are  able  to 
secure  the  whole ;  aa  the  walrus,  when  on  shore,  is  so 
unwieldy  a  creature,  that  it  cannot  get  over  the 
r)bstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  dead  bodies  of  ita 
companioua,  and  faJla  in  this  manner  a  prey  to  the 
lance  of  the  seamen.  It  does  not,  however,  die 
tamely  i  and  perhaps  no  animal  offers  a  more  de- 
termined resistance,  when  attaclicd  on  on  clement 
iivhere  they  fere  iacapable  of  exerting  their  prodigious 
strength,  striking  furiously  at  their  enemy,  and  con- 
tinuaily  turning  round  to  assist  their  companions  in 
dis^tress.  When  an  alarm  of  the  approach  of  an 
■  enemy  is  given,  the  whole  herd  mokes  for  the  sea. 
Whcu  they  reach  the  water  they  tumble  iu  as  eitpc- 
ditiously  as  possible ;  but  the  numbers  are  often  so 
immense,  and  the  size  of  the  animal  is  so  great,  that 
a  short  time  elapses  before  they  can  escape,  from 
want  of  space.  In  this  caae,  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  rear,  being  pressed  by  the  danger  behind  them, 
and  finding  their  way  blocked  up  by  their  companions 
ill  front,  attempt,  by  means  of  their  tusks,  to  force 
their  way  through  the  crowd;  and  several  that  have 
been  taken  at  the  time  by  means  of  the  boats,  have 
home  visible  proofs  of  the  hurry  of  their  comrades,  in 
the  numerous  wounds  inflicted  on  their  hind  quarters. 
The  principal  use  of  their  tusks  is  probably  to 
enable  them  to  detach  their  food  from  the  ground  or 
rocks.  They  also  employ  them  to  secure  themselves 
to  the  rocks  while  they  sleep ;  and  it  not  tinfrequently 
happens,  that  during  their  sleep  the  tide  falls,  and 
leaves  them  suspended  by  their  tusksj  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  extricate  themselves.  Though  the  value  of 
the  ivory  and  oil  obtained  from  the  walrus  has  latterly 
sulTered  a  considerable  fall,  the  fishery  is  still  a  very 
profitable  one ;  and  the  distance  from  Fmmark  tc 
scat  of  it  not  being  great,  two  voyt^es  may  be  made 
sometimes  iu  the  course  of  the  season.  The  oil 
derived  from  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  ivory  from  the 
tusks,  is  of  a  very  fine  quality. 


EvEttv  man  hath  a  kinKdom  within  himself:  Reason;  as 
the  princess,  dwells  in  tho  hichest  and  inwordeat  TOom : 
the  Benses  are  the  guard  and  attendants  on  the  court; 
iviflicput  wlioeo  aid,  nothing  is  admitted  into  the  presence : 
the  supreme  laculties  (as  will,  memory,  &c.)  are  the  Peers : 
the  outward  parts,  and  inward  affections,  are  the  Commons : 
mlcnt  passioiu  are  rebels,  to  disturb  the  common  peace. 
— Bishop  Hall. 


Cotton. — The  fbtlowing'  account  cf  a  pound  weight  of 
unmanufactured  Cotton  strikingly  proves  the  importance  of 
the  trade  and  employment  affo^ad  by  this  vegetable.^ 
"  The  cotton  wool  came  fhnn  the  East  Indies  to  London ; 
IVnm  London,  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it  was  tnanu&c- 
tured  into  yarn;  from  Mandiesler  it  was  sent  to  Paisley, 
where  il  was  woven ;  it  was  then  sent  to  Ayrshire,  whera 
it  was  tamboured ;  it  came  back  to  Paisley,  and  waa 
there  veined ;  afterwardsit  was  senttoDumbaiton,  where  it 
was  hand  sewed,  and  again  brought  to  Paisley ;  whence  it 
was  sent  to  Renfrew  to  be  bleached,  and  waa  returned  to 
Paisley,  whence  it  went  to  Glasgow  and  was  finished,  and 
from  Glasgow  was  sent,  per  coach,  to  LondiHi.  The  time 
orcupied  in  bringing  this  article  to  market  was  three  years, 
from  its  being  packed  in  India  till  it  arrived  in  ctoth  at  the 
merchant's  warehouse  in  London  it  must  have  been  con 
voyed  AOOO  miles  by  sea,  and  about  92Q  by  land ;  and  contri- 
buted to  support  not  less  than  ISO  people,  by  which  the 
value  had  been  increased  2000  per  cent. 

GaASiKS. — Grasses  are  Nature's  care.  'With  these  God 
clothes  the  earth ;  with  these  He  sustains  its  inhabitants. 
Cattle  feed  upon  their  leaves,  birds  upon  their  smaller 
seeds,  men  upon  the  larger ;  for  few  readers  need  be  told 
that  the  plants  which  produce  out  bread-corn  belong  to 
this  class.  In  those  tribes  which  are  more  generally  con- 
sidered as  grasses,  thetr  extraordinary  means  and  powers 
of  preservatbn  and  increase,  their  hardiness,  their  almost 
unconqueiaUe  dispositJon  to  spread,  their  properties  of  re- 
production, coincide  with  the  intention  of  Nature  concern 
ing  them.  They  thrive  under  a  treatment,  by  yhicb  other 
plants  are  destroyed.  The  more  their  leaves  are  consumed, 
the  more  their  roots  increase ;  the  more  they  are  trampled 
upon,  the  thicker  they  grow.  Many  of  the  seemingly  dry 
and  dead  leaves  of  grasses  revive,  and  renew  their  verduro 
in  the  spring.  In  lofty  mountains,  where  the  summer 
heats  ore  not  sufficient  to  ripen  the  seeds,  grasses  abound, 
which  are  able  to  propagate  themselves  without  seed.  It 
is  an  observation,  likewise,  which  has  oflcn  been  made, 
that  herb-eating  animals  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  of 
grasses,  and,  if  at  liberty  in  their  pastures  to  range  and 
choose,  leave  untouched  the  straws  which  support  tho- 
lloners. — Palby. 


PRAYER. 
There  is  an  eye  that  never  sleeps. 

Beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 
Tliere  is  an  car  that  never  shuts, 

When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 
There  is  an  arm  that  never  tires. 

When  homan  strength  gives  way  ; 
There  is  a  love  that  never  fails. 

When  earthly  loves  decay. 
That  eye  is  fix'd  on  seraph  throngs  ; 
That  car  Is  filled  with  angels'  songs ; 
Tliat  arm  upholds  the  «'orld  on  high.; 
Tlial  love  is  throned  beyond  the  sky. 
But  tliere^s  a  power  which  man  can  nicld 

When  mortal  oiil  is  lain ; — 
That  eye,  that  arm,  that  love  to  reach. 

That  listening  ear  to  gain. 
That  power  is  Prayer,  which  soars  on  high. 
And  feeds  on  bhss  beyond  the  sky ! 


LONDON . 

u«»  »  WiuLT  NuHHmb  Riei  OKI  PmiiT,  »D  IS  MonTBLT  r> 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 
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Of  th^  beantifal  and  Interesting  duster  of  iaknds 
lying  close  to  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Bay  of  La 
Manclie,  tbong^  belonging  to  England,  Uttle  more  is 
known  to  the  generality  of  the  Ehglieh  people  than 
the  names  of  the  three  principal  of  them,  Jersey, 
<Taer[isey,  and  Aldemey.  We  are  proverbial  for  oiu- 
love  of  travelling,  and  the  reproach  is  often  but  too 
-well  deserved,  that  we  traverse  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe,  in  search  of  scenes  and  objects  which  yet 
scarcely  surpass  in  sj^endonr,  beauty,  or  interest, 
those  near  our  own  homes.  The  distance,  however, 
of  these  islands  ^m  England,  is  some  excuse  for  the 
neglect  they  experience.  They  are  visited  chiefly  by 
persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  by  those  who,  from 
motives  of  economy,  seek  a  place  where  the  neces* 
■aries  of  life  are  ch^p,  and  its  luznries  nntaxed. 

These  islands,  however,  deserve  to  be  better  known, 
both  for  their  beaaty,  uid  even  for  some  degree  of 
historical  interest  which  attaches  to  them.  They  are 
numerous,  beautifoUy  grouped,  and  have  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  each  other  in  character.  Of  the 
three  already  mentioned,  it  is  to  Jersey  that  we  shall 
confine  our  present  observations. 

Belted  by  granite  rocks  of  the  boldest  character, 
and  worked  by  the  waves  into  the  most  fantastic  and 
picturesque  forms,— displaying,  upon  a  nearer  ^- 
proach,  every  variety  of  shade,  from  a  deep  purplish- 
black,  thravLgh  the  brown  and  glowing  red,  till  far 
out  of  reach  of  the  foaming  wave,  they  are  bleached 
fay  the  sun  and  rain  to  a  bright  and  silvery-grey. 
With  this  m^ed  exterior,  the  island  is  singolarly 
Vol.  I, 


fotile,  and  the  deep  valleys  which  ckms  it  abound 
in  beauty,  though,  from  the  quantity  of  wood,  its 
views  are  generally  too  narrow  in  extent. 

To  excite  an  historical  interest,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  mention  one  point,  lliese  islands  arc 
the  only  remains  of  all  our  Nonmn  possessions; 
the  only  portions  which  have  invariably  followed  the 
fortunes  of  our  own  country  in  all  changes  of  religion 
and  of  government.  Long,  however,  after  we  had 
ceased  to  hold  any  part  of  Continental  France,  except 
the  port  of  Calais,  they  cbotinaed  under  the  Bishop 
of  Coutancc,  from  whom  they  were  only  transferred 
to  the  diocese  of  Winchester  about  the  year  1500,  by 
a  bull  of  Fopie  Alexander  VI. 

Of  antiquities,  properly  speaking,  Jersey  can  boast 
but  little.  It  is  a  place  whcMe  importance  was  under- 
stood too  recently, — the  distance  from  England  was 
too  great,  and  the  nearness  to  France  too  close,-to  allow 
of  those  enormous  expenditnrea  which  raised  edifices 
to  contribute  to  the  splendonr  and  luxury  of  ages 
long  gone  by,  and  tq  be,  evoi  in  ruins,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  our  own.  But  though  ornament 
was  neglected,  all  that  could  contribute  to  its  strength 
and  security  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  provided. 

The  castle,  of  which  ve  give  a  view,  is  situated  on  a 
high  rocky  promontory,  which,  (to  use  the  somewhat 
pompons  words  of  its  native  historian,  TUle,)  "proudly 
oveiiooks  and  threatens  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
fVsnce,"  whence  it  is  distant  only  about  fourteen  miles. 
It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Mont  Orgueil  (Mount 
Pride)  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry 
23 
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V.,^one  of  its  gqvemprs.  It  is  a  plaee  of  isonsiderablQ 
extent,  and,  before  the  perfection  of  artillery,  of  vast 
strength.  Indeed,  it  is  its  great  size  and  strength,  its 
position,  and  some  historical  recollections  attached  to 
it,  that  form  its  chief  attractions;  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  c(5nstrQcted  at  the  lowest  possiMe  expense  com- 
patible with  its  utility  as  a  fortress.  There  is  a  total 
absence  of  ornament,  and  it  is  bnilt  of  irregolar  pieces 
of  the  stone  of  the  .  island,  without  much  regard  to 
beauty  of  form  or  regularity  of  proportions.  But  it 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  coast  of  France  for 
many  leagues,  and  possesses  that  peculiar  interest 
which  beloqgs  to  the  half-miiibus>  structures  of  anti- 
quity.* 

The  date  of  its  first  erection  is  doubtful,  nor  is  it 
possible  even  to  guess  at  it  with  any  thing  like  pro- 
babiUty  I  though,  as  in  many  other  places  whose 
origin  is  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  the  credit 
of  ^e  foundation  is  given  to  that  great  castle-builder, 
Jxdius  Csesar.  It  is  evidently,  however,  even  from 
poi^ioDs  of  the  present  structure,  of  very  great  anti- 
quity. War  has  done  its  work  upon  some  parts,  and 
time  has  not  been  idle  witb  o^ers;  but  still  the 
trails,  which  are  of  immense  liiickness,  stand  firm, 
and  may  still  stand  for  ages. 

Among  the  most  ancient  parts  are  two  chapels,  or 
crypts,  on  different  elevations,  but  formerly  commu- 
nicating, by  means  of  a  stair  and  gallery,  now  stopped 
with  rubbish.  The  lower  ot  these  crypts,  too,  is  almost 
choked  up,  and  an  entrance  is  only  to  be  obtained 
Hirough  the  roof.  The  pillars  are  short  and  conical, 
a  good  deal  like  the  usual  stone  8upp<»i8  of  a  corn- 
stack.  The  arches  are  pointed,  and  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  very  small  stones  strongly  cemented  together. 

Within  die  outer  wall  cf  ti^e  fortress  the  rod( 
lises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  its  natural  form 
lias  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  suiprising  extent  in 
the  construction  of  the  different  vmlls,  stairs,  and 
towers.  Upon  passing  throu^  the  first  gate- way, 
which  is  possessed  of  all  the  usual  defences,  we  pro- 
ceed through  a  long  narrow  passage,  between  the 
outer  wall  and  the  rock,  to  a  second  gate-way,  beyond 
whi(^  is  a  court,  and  opposite,  a  ciuious  hcdf-bastion 
g(  ancient  construction.  To  tiie  lett  is  a  gate-house, 
with  defences  leading  into  the  centre  of  the  castle,  and 
over  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  Edward  VI.;  the  lion, 
and  the  red  dragon,  with  the  date  of  1553.  Witiiin 
this  gate  on  the  left;  is  a  dai^  ceU-like  apartment,  and 
on  the  right  a  small  gallery  raised  eight  steps,  with 
bride  seats  on  both  sides,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
court  was  held  in  former  days,  and  criminals  were 
tried.  When  sentenced  they  were  put  into  the  cell, 
which  is  so  conveni^itly  near ;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  full  course  of  justice,  the  two 
ends  of  a  beam  are  shown  just  above  the  entrance, 
on  which  the  final  sentence  might  be  executed. 

Among  the  prisoners  confiiMsd  in  this  castle  was 
the  notorious  Prynne,  so  well  known  in  the  history 
of  Charles  I.,  for  the  malice  oi  hn  writings  and  the 
severity  of  his  punishment  Beyond  the  gallery  is 
an  open  space,  now  rank  witii  weeds,  though  formerly 
eov^ed  trith  buddings,  ^mdemeath  which  is  the  cr3rpt, 
or  under-grotmd  chapd,  before  mentioned.  It  is 
entered,  as  already  described,  by  a  smaM  hcde  in  ^e 
roof,  whidi  is  at  present  level  wiA.  <iie  grotind.  Ad^ 
joining  is  l^e  keep,  or  main  fortre88,-«-an  iaamenae 
itHiud,  or  raliier  oval  building. 

The  history  of  tiie  oasde  of  Mont  OrgaeH  is  of 
course  the  history  of  the  whole  island.  D'ArgeaitB^ 
states,  that  the  Bnglteh  were  so  jealous  of  iMa  castle, 
that  no  Frenchman  was  suffered  to  oome  witinn  its 
gates  without  being  blindfolded.  It  has  sucoessfoUy 
vesisted  sevenA  attadEa  of  the  Srendi,    X>ut  in  par- 


ticular during  the  reign,  of  Edward  tKe  ThurdTwhen 
Philip  de  Valois  made  an  attempt  upcm  it,  hoping  to 
alarm  the  king  and  prevent  lum  from  pursuing  his 
conquests  in  France.  But  the  most  formidable  attack 
was  made  by  the  famous  Bertrand  du  Gruesdin,  the 
constable  of  France,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  ~  chivalry. 
Some  of  the  outer  waUs  were  thsown  down  without 
injuring  the  body  of  the  place ;  and  at  lasft,  an  Bigtee- 
ment  was  entered  into,  that  if  not  relieved  before  a 
certain  day,  it  should  be  surrendered.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  English  fleet  appeared,  and  Du  Guesdin  was 
glad  to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  distinguishes 
this  island,  is  its  conduct  during  the  trying  period  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  First ;  unshaken  in  their  loyalty,  devoted 
to  their  religion,  decent  and  orderly  in  their  mode  of 
life,  and  withal,  .brave  and  enterprising,  as  were  the 
people,  it  formed  the  last  retreat  of  royalty,  the  last 
hold  fk  fidelity  to  its  king. 

In  the  year  1 648«  Prince  Charles,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  west  of  England  by  his  unhappy  father, 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Jersey,  ^ere  he  landed,  April 
17,  accompanied  by  the  historian  Clarendon,  and 
others  pf  the  privy  council.  After  a  residence  of  two 
months  in  Mont  Orgueil,  he  was  induced,  contrary 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  -council,  to  trust  himself 
to  France,  and  the  power  of  the  crafty  Mazarin. 
Clarendon  remained  behind,  residing  with  his  friend 
Carteret,  so  often  and  so  honourably  mentioned  in 
his  celebrated  history.  In  writing  that  work,  he  here 
employed  his  leisure  ;  and  thus  began  a  monument 
to  his  own  fame,  which  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage endures,  will  remain  a  l^son  and  a  warning  to 
fhtiue  generations.  The  house  in  which  he  lived, 
was  ever  after  called  the  Chancellor's  house. 

A  few  days  after  the  Prince  had  landed  in  Jersey, 
Charies  Hie  First  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scots  at 
Newark.  When  hd  escaped  from  Hampton  Court, 
he  seems  to  have  had  Jersey  in  view. 

Charles  the  Second,  after  staying  some  time  at  the 
Hague,  returned  to  Jersey  in  tiie  antunn,  and 
remained  there  till  the  following  spcii^;.  He  was 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  idand,  and  even  drew  a  map 
of  it ;  which  was  long  aft^  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  a  collector  at  Leipsic. 

In  Octob^,  1651,  an  armament  was  fitted  out 
against  Jersey,  under  the  oomma^d  of  Blake.  After 
mudi  o]^)06ition,  and  several  days'  maneravring,  a 
landing  was  efibcted.  The  news  was  received  witii 
great  joy  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  so  important  was  it 
^teemed,  that  public  thanksgiviogs  weve  ordered  for 
the  success.  Mont  Oi*gueil  Cae^  did  not  -aa  ihiB 
occasion  preserve  its  ancient  rq[>utation )  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  j^vided  £or  a 
siege.  They  had  but  dghteen  guns  mounted,  maay 
of  tliese  unserviceable,  and  five  irea  murderers,  as 
they  were  then  caUed. 

Sir  GcOTge  Carteret  shut  himsdf  up  in  Eliaabeth's 
castie,  another  fort  of  considnEable  strength,  and 
defended  it  with  so  much  courage  and  akiU,  that  the 
parliamentary  general  was  g^ad  to  «3ter  into  a  treaty 
wil^  him,  by  whkh  all  who  clMse  Wflce  allowed  to  kaire 
the  castle  with  their  aums  «ad  pvoperty^  and  tranqioxt 
-themadves  to  France.  The4M)ene8ii4u<^then£Ql]owed« 
were  unhappily  too  fianimniB  ia  tiiose  times :  5000 
republican  aoldien  were  put  into  free  quarters,  amoeg 
tiie  peaceable  inhabitanits^  the  churches  were  turned 
mto  stables  and  guard-honees,  and  the  decent  reve- 
x«nee  of  the  peo];de  ior  aacnd  things  was  shocked 
urith  ail  kinds  cf  jmifonation  6nd  impiety. 
The  Restowrtiom  Iwoa^  bad(  to  the  idandera  tiie 
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ft«e  e^yment  of  tiieir  religion  and  liberty,  and  they 
have  erer  since  continned  a  loyal,  contented,  and 
liappy  pec^le.  We  can  only  recommend  those  who 
are  disposed  to  wander  abroad  in  search  of  objects  of 
interest,  or  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
these  islands  j  and  w«  think  they  will  not  be  dis- 
qipointed.  .  . 

The  Waters  op  thrsb  Rxvsrs. — ^In  the  year  1801,  when 
an  expeditu)n  ftom  this  eountry  landed  in  Bgypt,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crambie,  it  was  joined  by  a  British  fbroe  from  India,  The 
tesaels  whidi  conveyed  the  army  from  England  had  taken 
in  their  provision  of  water  from  the  Thames ;  the  troops 
which  came  from  India  had  brought  with  them  a  supply 
from  the  Gan^;e8.  A  party  of  British  officers  mixed  some 
(^  the  water  from  these  two  famous  rivers  together,  adding 
some  of  that  of  the  no  less  fiimous  Nile ;  and  with  it  making 
a  bowl  of  puBoh,  they  drank  it  on  tiie  top  of  one  of  the 
pyramids. 

CoNVBBsioif  OF  Forests  into  Boos.— Natural  woods 
have  long  ceased  to  exist  except  in  a  few  instances — ^this 
has  been  owing  to  various  causes.  Extensive  forests,  ocou- 
pjing  a  long  tract  of  tolerably  level  ground,  have  been 
gradually  de8tn>3red  by  natural  deeay,  hastened  by  the 
increase  (tf  the  bogs.  The  wood  which  they  might  have 
pnidueed,  was  useless  to  the  proprietors ;  the  state  of  the 
roads,  as  weU  as  of  the  country  in  general,  not  permitting  so 
bulky  and  weighty  an  article  to  be  carried  from  the  place 
where  it  had  grown,  however  valuable  it  might  have  proved 
had  it  been  transported  elsewhere.  In  this  situatimi,  the 
trees  of  tiie  natural  forest  pined  and  withered,  and  were 
thrown  down  by  the  wind ;  and  it  often  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  they  fell  into  or  across  some  Uttle  stream  or 
rivulet,  by  the  side  of  which  they  had  flourished  and  decayed. 
The  stream  being  stopped,  the  soil  around  it  became  soaked 
with  standing  water,  and  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  the 
drain  of  the  forest,  tiie  stopping  of  the  ri\^et  turned  into  a 
swamp  what  its  current  had  rormerty  rendered  dry.  The  loose 
bog-earth,  and  the  sour  moisture  with  which  it  was  soaked, 
loMened  and  poisoned  the  roots  of  other  neighbouring  trees» 
which,  at  the  next  storm,  went  to  the  ground  in  their  turn, 
and  tended  to  impede  stUl  inore  the  current  of  the  water ; 
whilst  the  moss  (as  the  bog-earth  is  caUed  in  Scotland)  went 
on  increasing  and  heaving  up,  so  as  to  bury  the  trunks  of 
tiie  trees  whieh  it  had  des&oyed.  In  the  counties  of  Inver- 
ness and  Robs,  instances  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
where  this  melancb^  process  of  the  conversion  of  a  forest 
into  a  bo^  is  still  going  forward.  [From  a  most  usefril  and 
entertaining  artic&  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  Vol.  XXXVi., 
attributed  to  Sib  Walter  Scott.] 

SOCIAL  WORSHIP. 

Thehs  is  a  joy,  which  angels  well  may  prize . 

T6  see,  and  hear,  and  aid  God's  worship,  when 

Unnnmber  d  tongues,  a  host  of  Christian  men, 
Yowths,  matrons,  mudens^  join.    Their  sounds  arise> 
**  LflLe  many  waters  ;**  now  glad  symphonies 

Of  thanks  and  glory  to  our  God ;  and  then. 

Seal  ci  the  social  pray'r,  the  loud  Amen, 
Faith*s  common  pledge,  contritions  mingled  cries. 
Hius,  when  the  Church  of  Christ  was  hue  and  young. 

She  call'd  on  God,  one  spirit  and  one  voice ; 
Thus  from  oorraption  cleansed,  with  health  new  strung, 

JSLvt  sons  she  nurtured.    O,  be  their's,  by  choice, 
Whal  duty  bidsi  to  worship,  heart  and  tongue ; 

At  once  to  pray,  at  once  in  God  rejoice!— D.  C. 

THE   IRON-MINBS  AT  PERSBERO  IN 

SWEDEN. 

At  Fenbeig  there  are  noi  lesstlum  thirteen  different 
I,  an  worked  for  iron,  which  have  no  commnni- 
irith  etdi  odier;  and  so  extoasive  are  they, 
^at  to  see  the  whok  of  them  would  require  at 
lenst  tiiree  days  of  active  exeriicm.  A  careful  exami* 
nation  of  one  of  them  may,  ihorefore,  serve  to  afford 
a  tcderably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

The  author's  visit  to  these  mines  was  made  after 
^  had  personally  visited  many  of  the  principal 
iR^OKks  of  Hie  same  natwe  in  otiier  conntri^^  and 


especially  in  his  own.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  hisf 
life,  he  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  similar 
works  \  it  is  not,  therefore,  owing  to  any  surprise  at 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him,  that  he  has  now 
to  mention  the  astonishment  he  felt  when  he  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  one  oi  the  great  Persberg  mines  -,  but 
he  is  fully  prepared  to  say  of  it,  and  with  truth,  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  all  that  he  has  beheld  elsewhere. 
For  grandeur  of  effect,  filling  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
with  a  degree  of  wonder  which  amounts  to  awe,  there 
is  no  place  where  human  labour  is  exhibited  under) 
circumstances  more  tremendously  striking. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the*  wide  and  open  abyss,  a- 
vast  and  sudden  prospect  of  yawning  caverns,  and  of 
prodigious  machinery,  prepared  us  for  the  descent. 
We  approached  the  edge  of  the  dreadful  gulf  whence 
the  ore  is  raised,  and  ventured  to  look  down,  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  platform  (seen  in  the  ac-^ 
companying  engraving),  constructed  over  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  a  view  into  the  great  open*' 
ing  as  flEur  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its  gloomy 
depths,-^or  to  Uie  sight  it  is  bottomless.     Immense 
buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  were  passing^ 
up  and  down  $  and  we  could  perceive  ladders  scaling 
all  the  inward  precipices,  upon  which  the  woik- people, 
reduced,  by  their  distance,  to  pigmies  in  size,  were 
ascending  and  descending.     Far  below  the  utmost  of  • 
these  fibres,  a  deep  and  gaping  gulf,  the  mouth  of 
the  lowermost  pits,  was^  by  its  darkness,  rendered 
impervious  to  Uie  view.    From  the  spot  where  we  • 
stood,  down  to  the  place  where  the  bud^dta  are  filled,^ 
the  distance  might  be  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;  and  as  soon  as  any  of  these   buckets  arose 
firom  the  gloomy  cavity  we  have  moitioned,  or  until ' 
they  entered  into  it  in  thehr  descent,  they  were  visible  ^ 
but  below  this  point  they  were  hid  in  darkness.    The 
clanking  of  the  chains,  the  groaning  of  the  pumps,  • 
the  hallooing  of  the  miners,  the  creakina;  of  the  blocka- 
and  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the*  beating  of 
the  hammers,  and  the  loud  and  frequei^  subtcrra-. 
neons  thunders,  firom  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  by 
gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  excava- 
tion and  uproar,  produced  an  effect  which  no  stranger 
can  behold  unmoved.  ^ 

We  descended,  with  two  of  the  miners  and  our  in- 
terpreter, into  this  abyss.  The  ladders,  instead  of 
being  placed,  like  those  in  our  Cornish  mines,  upon 
a  series  of  platforms,  as  so  many  landing-places,  are 
lashed  together  in  one  unbroken  line,  extending  many 
fathoms ;  and,  being  warped  to  suit  the  shi^  of  the 
sides  of  the  precipices,  they  are  not  always  perpendi- 
cular, but  hang  over  in  such  a  manner  that,  even  if  a 
person  held  fast  by  his  hands,  and  if  his  feet  should 
happen  to  slip,  they  would  fly  off  from  the  rock,  and 
leave  him  suspended  over  the  gulf.  Yet  such  ladders 
are  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  works  bdow;  and 
as  the  labourers  are  not  accustomed  to  receive  stran- 
gers, they  neither  use  the  precautions,  nor  offei*  the 
assistance,  usually  afforded  in  more  frequented  mines. 
In  the  principal  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  the  staves  of 
the  ladders  are  alternate  bars  of  wood  and  iron;  here 
they  were  of  wood  only,  and  in  some  parts  rotten  ieaid 
broken,  making  us  often  wish,  during  our  descent, 
that  we  had  never  undertaken  an  exploit  so  hazardous. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  damaged  state  of  the  ladders,  the  staves  were 
covered  with  ice  or  mud,  and  thus  rendered  so  cold 
and  slippery,  that  we  could  have  no  dependence  upon 
our  benumbed  fixigers>  if  our  feet  failed  ud.  Then, 
to  complete  our  apprehensions,  as  we  mentioned  this 
to  the  miners,  they  said,  "  Have  a  care !  It  was  just 
so  (talking  about  the  staves)  that  one  of  our  women* 

*  Females,  as  well  as  males,  work  in  the  Swedish  mines* 
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fell,  about  fonr  years  ago,  as  ahe  was  descending  to 
her  work."  "  Fell ! "  said  our  Swedish  interpreter, 
rather  simply;  "and  pray  what  became  of  heri" 
"  Became  of  her ! "  continued  the  foremost  of  our 
guides,  diseogapng  one  of  his  hands  from  the  ladder, 
and  sloping  it  forcibly  against  his  thigh,  as  if  to 
illustrate  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe, — "  She  be- 
came apanealte!" 

As  we  descended  Airther  from  the  sm^ace,  large 
masses  of  ice  appeared,  covering  the  sides  of  the  pre- 
cipices. Ice  is  raised  in  the  buckets,  with  the  ore 
and  rubble  of  the  mine  :  it  has  also  accumulated  in 
such  quantity  in  some  of  the  lower  chambers,  that 
there  are  places  where  it  is  fifteen  fathoms  thick,  and 
no  change  ot  temperatore  above  prevents  its  increase. 

After  much  fatigue,  and  no  small  share  of  appre- 
hensioD,  we  at  I^gth  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  Here  we  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  our 
conductors,  taking  each  of  us  by  an  arm,  hurried  us 
along,  through  re^oos  of  "thick-ribbed  ice"  and 
daikness,  hito  a  vaulted  level,  through  which  we 
were  to  pass  into  the  principal  chamber  of  the  mine. 
The  noise  of  countless  hammers,  all  in  constant  ac- 
tion, increased  as  we  crept  along  this  level ;  nntil  at 
length,  subduing  every  other  sound,  we  could  no 
longer  hear  each  other  speak,  notwithstanding  our  ut- 
most efforts.  At  this  moment  we  were  ushered  into 
a  prodigious  cavern,  whence  the  sounds  proceeded : 
and  here,  amidst  falling  waters,  tumbling  rocks, 
rteam,  ice,  and  gunpowder,  al>out  fifty  miners  were 
in  the  very  height  of  their  employment.  The  size  of 
the  cavern,  over  all  parts  of  whidi  their  labours  were 
going  on,  proved  that  the  iron-ore  was  deposited  in 
beds,  and  act  in  rems,  for  then  thk  worii  would  have 


been  more  confined.  Above,  below,  on  every  ride 
and  in  every  nocdc  of  this  fearful  dungeon,  glimmer- 
ing tiq>ers  disclosed  the  grim  and  anxious  counte- 
nances of  the  miners,  for,  at  the  n>oment  of  our  en- 
trance, they  were  driving  bolts  of  iron  into  the  rocks, 
to  bore  cavities  for  the  gunpowder,  for  blasting.  Of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  consequent  danger  of  our  posi- 
tion, we  were  not  at  first  conscious :  in  vain  did  ■ 
miserable- looking  female  miner,  snatching  a  lighted 
splinter  of  deal,  dart  to  the  spot  where  we  stood,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  us  acquainted  with  our  situa- 
tion J  for,  even  if  we  coutd  have  heard  what  she  said, 
we  could  not  have  comprehended  a  syllable.  But  aa 
the  other  miners  now  passed  swifUy  by  us,  hastening 
tumnltuously  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  wo 
began  to  perceive  our  real  danger :  the  noise  of  the 
banimers  had  ceased,  and  a  tremendous  blast  was 
near  the  point  of  its  explosion.  We  had  scarcely  re- 
traced with  all  speed  our  steps  along  the  level,  and 
were  bc^iinning  to  ascend  the  ladders,  when  the  full 
volume  of  the  thunder  reached  us,  as  if  roaring  with 
greater  vehemence,  because  pent  up  amongst  the 
crashing  rocks,  whence,  being  repeated  over  all  the 
mine,  it  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  itself  with  its 
terrible  vibrations.  We  were  afterwards  conducted 
mto  other  cavities  of  the  Persberg  works.  The  whole 
hiU  of  Persberg  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  deposit 
of  iron-ore ;  the  ore  lying  in  separate  beds.  The 
miners  work  in  spacious  caverns — lilce  those  of  our 
salt-mines  in  Cheshire ;  excepting  that  the  interior  of 
our  salt-mines,  containing  neither  ice,  nor  cataracte, 
nor  dreadful  precipices  to  be  scaled  by  means  of 
rotten  ladders*,  nor  filthy  wretched  females  doomed 
to  do  the  work  of  men — are  rather  pleasing  than 
alarming  in  their  tqipearance. 

When  we  had  concluded  our  examinadon  of  the 
Persberg  mines,  we  set  off  for  Saxan.'and  from 
thence,  the  whole  way  to  the  frontier  of  Dalecarha, 
the  traveller  constantly  meets  with  mines  or  iron- 
foundries  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  renuok,  that  wherever 
these  ^pearances  take  place,  there  are  ^so  evident 
marks  of  the  blessings  of  industry,  in  the  neatness 
and  comfort  of  the  dwellings  near  them. 

These  subterraneous  treasures,  and  their  conse- 
quences, in  employing  so  many  foundries,  and  in 
requiring  so  ntnch  aid  of  machinery  for  working  the 
mines,  are  among  the  most  important  possesions  of 
Sweden.  Their  evident  importance,  in  the  prosperity 
to  which  they  give  rise  throughout  districte  that 
would  otherwise  be  deserted,  ought  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  the  inhabitante  of  other  countries  to  sedc 
diligently  for  such  sources  of  industry  and  opulence, 
wh^  the  features  of  the  country  are  unfavourable 
to  agriculture ;  since  it  is  the  same  Providence  which 
renders  productive  to  human  labour  the  most  bleak 
and  barnn  rock,  and  the  most  fertile  vegetable  soil. 

We  left  this  country  with  feelings  very  different 
from  those  with  which  wc  entered  it  from  Norway, 
where  the  barren  aspect  of  Uie  country  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  murmurs  of  its  inhabitants.  For 
even  amid  these  rocks  we  beheld  "  a  land  which  the 
Lord  had  blessed  ■" — a  land,  it  is  true,  where  slug- 
gards might  starve, — as  they  may  any  where ;  but 
where  a  stordy  and  active  race  of  men  have  already 
found  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  comforts,  and  even 
for  the  luxuries,  of  life  j  "a  land  wherein  thou  sbalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  nor  lack  any  thing  in 
it ;  a  land  whose  stones  ure  iron,  and  out  of  wboas 

hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  1" From  Dk.  E.  D. 

Clarkx's  TVavelt. 

*  Ttu  descent  into  the  Cheshire  salt-mines  is  Ij  means 
of  buckets,  in  which  one  may  be  conveyed  into  the  min^ 
and  baek  again,  vith  the  utmoit  nfety  and  deaolmew. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Thx  Report  of  the  National  Society,  for  the  year 
1832,  has  been  published,  and  gives  a  most  gratifying 
account  of  the  progress  of  education.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  Schools  in  onion  with  the  Society, 
but  gives  a  summary  statement  of  Day  and  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  England  and  Wales,  The  So- 
ciety, last  year,  issued  circulars  to  every  parish  church 
and  chapelry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general 
inquiry ;  and,  from  the  returns  made  in  consequence, 
it  appears  that  there  are  above  eleven  thousand 
Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  that  the  nmnber  of  children  receiving  edwatian  in 
those  Schools,  under  the  svperiaiendence  of  the  Clergy, 
and  in  the  principle*  of  the  Church  of  England,  amounts 

to  mure  than  MNE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND. 

This  fact,  when  it  becomes  generally  known,  will 
surely  put  an  end  to  the  shameless  falsehoods  which 
have  beea  told  about  the  general  negligence  of  the 
clergy.  Nor  can  it  any  longer  be  eaid,  with  the  chance 
of  being  believed,  that  they  endeavour  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance.  No  calumny  can  be  more  gross, 
no  falsehood  more  base  then  this.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  before  the  Reformation,  it  is  certain  that, 
since  that  period,  the  clet^  have  been  the  most  ac- 
tive and  Btrenuous  promoters  of  the  education  of  the 
poor.  King  Edward  and  the  Reformers  were  not 
able  to  do  all  that  they  wished  when  that  great 
change  took  place,  but  they  did  a  great  deal.  Their 
plan  is  thus  spoken  of  in  an  interesting  Appendix  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Schools. 

"  After  the  darkness  which  had  prevailed  bo  extenflivelv, 
it  was  no  thtting  help  to  the  ignorant.  (I)  to  have  a  Bible 
RxeA  on  a  stand  in  the  church,  that  they  might  ill  read  it, 
or  hear  it  read  to  them,  (2)  to   have  a  comment  or  pan- 

fihrase  on  the  Gospels  in  the  same  place,  (3)  to  have  the 
iberty  of  possessing  a  Bible  at  home,  (4)  to  have  chosen 
sentences  of  Scripture  written  up  in  lar^e  letters  in  the 
churches,  (5)  to  have  prayer  oBered  up  to  God  in  the  vulgar 
toninie,  (6)  to  have  homilies,  intended  to  suit  the  capacities 
of  the  oomroou  people,  and  other  godly  books  printed  and 
dispersed  abroad  m  a  languajje  they  could  understand. 
All  these  were  rtat  helps  contiDually  lyinff  in  the  way  of 
those  who  were  least  informed.  But  besides  what  was 
offered  them  by  provisions  of  this  nature,  positive  duties 
were  enjoined.  The  Clergyman,  in  the  capacity  of  a  cate- 
chist,  was  to  be  the  instructor  of  the  poor  and  labounnR 
classes  in  all  things  neaessary  for  the  great  purposes  m 
hfe.  According  to  primitive  usage,  the  sponsors  of  children 
were,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  make  a  solemn  promise  that 
the  child  should  be  taught  the  creed,  the  lord's  piayer, 
and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Ihey 
were  obliged  to  teach  them  the  church  catechism,  '  in 
which  all  things  concerning  faith,  practice,  prayer,  and 
doctrine  were  coUeeted  in  sueh  ehini  and  plain  ntm*,  that 
the  waakneas  <rfno  man's  undetttanding  oould  hinder  alto- 
gether the  knowledge,  oc  excuse  the  utter  ignorance,  of 
Uiings  necessary  to  ulvation.'  The  office  of  pubUc  baptism 
was  set  forth  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  reUgions  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich  was  to  be  ^med.  All 
curates  were  to  instruct  and  examine  children  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  in  some  of  these  thinss,  pubUely  in  the 
church; — all  parents,  masters,  and  Saiaet  were  to  send 
their  children,  servants,  and  apprentices  to  be  ordered  and 
instructed  by  him ; — they  were  '  to  breed  them  to  leamiug, 
or  some  useM  and  honest  employ ;' — in  riper  years  th^ 
were  to  be  examined,  and  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  unless  they  understood  '  these  fundamentals  of 
religion.' — And  to  promote  the  same  pious  and  enlightened 
purposes,  wherever  Schools  existed,  for  whatever  class  of 
society,  the  masters  were  to  be  examined  and  licensed  by 
the  Bishop,  that  security  might  be  had  fbr  their  bringing 
up  all  children  in  sound  doctrine,  and  in  the  nurture  ai^ 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 

"  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  SehooU  for  the  poor,  ii 
their  present  character,  were  little  thought  of  in  that  age, 
a  plan  wss  devised  which,  though  far  from  perfect,  wai 
suthcient  to  embrace  the  relisious  interests  13!  the  whol< 
population  of  the  country ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
people,  if  it  could  have  been  duly  earned  into  efiect 


"  But  the  iodiltbience  of  mankind  to  their  spiritual 
welfare,  the  inadequate  support  left  for  the  parochial  clergy 
at  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  and  various  other  causes, 
combined  (o  prevent  this  happy  result;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1698  that  a  School,  specifically  fbr  the  lowest 

classes,  was  actually  set  on  foot The  Socikty 

VOR  Provotiko  CnaisTiAN  KcrowLSDOa  then  appeared 
as  tile  great  promoter  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  pro- 
ceeded on  one  simple  principle,  that '  the  grotrth  of  vice 
and  ijninoraliti/  wot  greatly  owing  to  griAt  ignorance  of 
the  prineiplet  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  And  this  evil 
it  laboured  to  duninish,  by  encouraging  Schoob  and  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  useful  and  religious  books. 

"  But  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  tlie  design 
was  prosecuted,  especially  by  the  Clerey,  will  be  easily 
judgwl  of  by  the  following  facts.  F«r  the  general  eneou- 
ragement  aj  the  vsark,  the  children  and  patnms  of  Cliarity 
Schools  assembled  together  annually,  axA  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  aid  of  the  cause  by  some  eminent  divine ; — on 
the  first  occasion,  in  1704,  2000  children  met  together,  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Halbom,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  on 
Genesis  xviii.  19.  Afterwards  the  snniversory  took  place 
in  St.  Bride's ;  then  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  where  nearly  SOOO 
children  were  assembled  in  1716;  and,  on  the  Snd  of  May, 
17B2,  the  Schools  were,  for  tiie  first  time,  assenibleil  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  (Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London, 
preached),  where  the  anniversary  still  continues  to  be  held ; 
and  where,  notwithstanding  thedimensioosof  the  building, 
tiie  conductors  of  the  ceremony  am  now  obliged  to  limit 
the  numbers  of  the  children  admitted,  by  reason  of  the 
prodigious  increase  of  Schools." 

The  National  Society  has  just  'obtained  a  King's 
Letter  to  make  a  general  collection  in  every  parish 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  we  hope  tbe 
appeal  will  be  liberally  answered. 


THE  BEA'VER.  {Cattor.} 
The  Beaver  (1^(0*:^,  whose  fur  is  so  valuable,  is  an 
animal  of  aatoniahing  industry,  and  prudent  fore- 
sight. In  order  to  procure  lodgings  and  provisiona 
during  winter,  the  b^vers  live  in  a  state  of  sodety, 
which  resembles  the  civil  compact  of  man,  rather  than 
the  mere  instinctive  habits  of  other  animals.  As  they 
must  live  near  water,  and  frequently  in  it,  they 
build  dams  across  nmning  brooks,  to  create  an 
artificial  lake  %  and  in  order  to  accomplish  so  great 
an  object,  they  are  obliged  to  labour  in  coacert.  The 
ingenuity  with  which  they  construct  their  dams,  and 
build  apartments  or  lodgings,  is  truly  astonishing. 
If  the  water  of  the  river  or  creek  have  littie  motion, 
they  build  their  dams  straight  across ;  but  if  the 
current  be  rapid,  they  make  them  with  a  consider^ 
able  and  regular  curve  against  the  stream.  All 
the  parts  are  of  equal  strength,  and  constructed  of 
drift-wood,  green  willows,  birch,  poplars,  mud,  and 
stones.  These  dams,  by  constant  repairing,  oftea 
1  become  a  solid  bonk,  on  which  trees  soon  grow.  Th* 
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beftvexs  sometimes  build  iheir  houses  in  lakes^  aad 
other  standing  waters,  without  dams )  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  current,  to  carry  down  wood  and  other 
necessaries  to  their  habitations,  seems  to  counter- 
balance the  labours  of  building  a  dam. 

They  construct  their  houses  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  dam,  of  the  same  materials  -,  and  the 
principal  objects  appear  to  be,  having  a  dry  bed  to  lie 
on,  and  security.  The  walls,  and^  particularly  the 
roof,  are  c^ten  more  than  five  feet  thick ;  and  they 
never  give  them  the  last  coat  of  mud-plaster  until 
tlie  frost  sets  in,  which  freezes  it  so  hard,  that  the 
wolvereen,  the  greatest  enemy  of  their  tribe,  cannot 
easily  break  through.  Some  of  the  large  houses  have 
several  apartments ;  but  it  appears  that  each  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  whole  family.  Thore  is  no  passage  into 
them  from  the  land  side )  and  they  have  vaiSts  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  retreat  to,  when  they  appre- 
hend danger.  They  drag  pieces  o£  wood  with  their 
teeth ;  the  mud  and  small  stones  they  cany  between 
their  fore-paws  and  their  throat  They  execute  thdr 
work  wholly  in  the  night.  When  the  increase  of 
their  numbers  makes  it  necessary  to  build  other 
apartments,  or  when  they  shift  to  another  situation, 
they  begin  to  cut  down  the  wood  early  in  summer, 
and  be^  building  in  August ;  but  do  not  complete 
their  work  till  cold  weather  seta  in.  They  feed  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  preferring  that  of  the  poplar  and 
willow,  and  float  down  the  wood  which  they  cut  in 
summer,  to  their  habitations,  for  winter  provision  | 
but  their  principal  article  of  food  is  a  uiick  root, 
that  grows  on  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  lakes.  In 
summer,  they  feed  on  herbs,  berries,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  they 
leave  their  houses,  and  ramble  about  during  summer  3 
and,  if  they  do  not  fix  on  a  more  desirable  situation, 
return  to  their  old  residence  in  autumn,  to  provide 
the  store  of  wood  necessaiy  for  winter.  The  beaver 
is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  always  leaving  its  apartments 
for  necessary  purposes.  They  are  easily  tamed — ^be- 
come fond  of  human  society— ore  readily  tau^t  to 
eat  animal  food — always  retain  their  cleanly  habits-'— 
and  are  fond  of  being  caressed.  They  bring  forth 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birth. 

The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  considered  very  delicious 
both  by  the  fiir-traders  and  the  Indians.  Ihe  value 
of  the  fur  is  well  known ;  it  forms  an  important  and 
principal  article  of  commercial  profit  to  the  Hudson's- 
Bay  Company. 

The  colour  of  the  beaver  is  a  vary  dark  glossy 
brown )  accidental,  but  very  rare,  differences  occur. 
Some  travellers  mention  that  the  white  beaver  is  a 
distinct  species  3  but  Mr.  Heame  believes  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  beaver,  and,  during  twenty  years* 
residence  at  Hudson*s-Bay,  he  never  saw  but  one 
white  beaver  skin;  and  the  beautiful  glossy  blade 
beavers'  skins  are  also  merely  accidental  variations.' 

Those  who  hunt  beavers  in  winter,  mtist  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of  life.  Their  vaults, 
or  holes,  are  discovered  by  striking  the  ice  along  the 
banks  with  an  ice-chisel  fastened  to  a  pole.  While 
the  men  are  thus  employed,  the  women,  and  those  less 
experienced,  break  open  the  houses  -,  and  the  beavers, 
not  being  able  to  remain  long  under  water,  are  se- 
cured and  taken  by  the  Indians.-*-— M'Gregor*s 
British  America, 

The  beaver,  although  now  known  chiefly  as  an 
American  animal,  was  formerly  abundant  over  all  (he 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  not  uncommon  in 
Britain.  At  present,  it  is  sometimes  met  with,  in 
small  communities,  in  retured  spots  on  the  banks  of 
th»  Rhone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Weser.  As  a  proof 
tf  its  having  been  found  in  this  island^  we  may  notice 


the  name  of  a  valley  in  Caemarvtmrilure,  which  is 
called  Nant  Frangon,  or  the  Vale  of  Beavers. 


THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  by  some  anecdotes 
of  the  North  American  tribes,  detailed  to  me  by  a 
friend,  who,  during  an  excursion  in  America,  was 
anxious  to  collect  all  the  information  that  could  be 
gained  of  the  original  inhabitants.     I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  them  (as  perhaps  some  others 
as  ignorant  of  their  progress  as  myself  yet  may,)  still 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.     This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.     The  march  of  intellect,  in  its  giant 
strides,  has  reached  even  the  distant  r^ons  they 
occupy.      The  oppressed  Indian^   driven  from  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  has  now  a  consolation  for  this 
unjust  treatment  in  the  benefit  he  derives  from  the 
present  possessors  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors ;   for 
fW>m  the  European  settlers  have  proceeded  the  first 
rays  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  which  have  penetrated, 
and  are  rapidly  dispersing,  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
with  which  he  was  formerly  enveloped. 
%  It  must  be  delightful  to  every  benevolent  heart  to 
hear  that  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  these  people 
are  expanded ;   that  they  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  civilized  beings  -,   and,  above  all,  that  the 
gloomy  terrors  of  superstition  no  longer  enslave  them, 
but  that  they  are  blessed  with  a  knowledge  of  truth 
in  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Cherokees,  in  particular,  have  made  great  ad- 
vances. They  have  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  their  chiefs  and  warriors.  They  like  to  be  styled 
the  Cherokee  nation,  are  anxious  to  maintain  th^  dig- 
nity of  their  tribe,  and  each  year  send  two  ambassa- 
dors to  the  congress  at  Washington^  to  guard  against 
any  encroachments  on  their  territory,  and  watch  over 
their  general  interests.  May  their  possessions  never 
be  invaded !  Sad,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  them  to  be 
forced  from  their  beloved  habitations  ;  for  they  have 
not  led,  like  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  wandering 
life,  but  from  time  immemorial  have  possessed  the 
territory  they  now  occupy. 

One  of  their  old  superstitions  must  still,  no  doubt, 
contribute  to  increase  their  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try, though  it  may  have,  ceased  to  influence  their 
bdief .  The  idea  was,  that  their  forgathers  ^rang 
from  the  ground,  or  descended  upon  their  hills  from 
the  clouds.  This  made  them  consider  the  lands  of 
their  ancestors  inestimable  5  and  it  was  looked  upon 
as  highly  dishonourable  to  relinquish  the  venerated 
spots  where  the  bones  of  their  forefathers  were  laid. 

The  circulation  c^  newqiM^rs  in  a  country  is  a 
sure  proof  of  its  having  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
oi  civilization*  The  C^erc^ees  have  one,  which  is 
published  weekly  at  New  Echota;  it  is  printed  partly 
in  English  and  partly  in  Cherokee  characters.  I  have 
a  number  of  this  publication  now  before  me.  It 
commences  with  a  copy  of  some  of  the  laws,  to 
which  the  signatures  of  many  of  the  assembled  chi^ 
are  annexed.  These^  it  is  true,  sound  strangely  to 
our  ears.  Each  chief,  in  addition  to  his  own  name, 
takes  some  English  one  of  his  own  choosing  ; 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  this  selection  seems  rather 
extraordinary.  Turtle  at  Home,  Black  Fox,  and  Path 
Killer,  do  not  to  us  convey  ideas  of  very  dignified 
persons,  yet  these  are  the  names  of  three  of  their 
most  disthiguished  chiefis.  The  other  contents  of  the 
paper  are  remarks  on  the  a£fairs  of  the  Indians,  and 
expressions  of  their  feelings  -,  extracts  from  several 
English  and  American  authors  (Sir  Walter  Scott» 
Washington  Irving,  &c.)  j  and  translations  of  some 
portions  ci  Scripture  into  the  Chimk.ee  language. 
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RELIGION. 

Religion  should  enter  into  every  thing  that  we  think, 
or  feel,  or  speak,  or  do.  Each  morning,  we  should 
reflect  that  we  are  ahout  to  enter  on  a  day,  which  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  which  is  wholly  due  to  God,  and 
of  which  we  must  hereafter  render  account  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  God :  and,  having  thus  reflected, 
we  should  frequently,  in  the  course  cmT  each  day,  recall 
these  thoughts,  and  apply  to  God  for  his  all-powerful 
grace,  that  we  may  continually  feel  ourselves  in  his 
most  holy  presence,  and  conduct  ourselves  as  exposed 
to  his  aU-seeing  eye. 

Each  night,  we  should  examine  ourselves  wherein 
we  have  offended,  wherein  we  have  omitted  any  duty, 
or  committed  any  fault ;  we  should  humble  ourselves 
for  every  such  neglect  or  offence  before  the  throne  of 
grace  -,  and  we  should  entreat  for  strength  and  power 
from  on  high  to  amend  our  lives,  and  to  proceed  in 
all  virtue,  and  godliness  of  conversation. 

And  conscious  that,  though  placed  in  God*s  em- 
pire, we  are  surrounded  by  hosts  of  darkness,  we 
should  never  lie  down  to  rest  without  fortifying  our 
souls  by  devout  and  fervent  prayer.  The  devil  will 
flee  from  him  who  is  shielded  by  this  divine  armour. 
If  such  a  man  be  sleepless,  he  will  have  recourse  to 
the  best  and  only  sure  fountain  of  consolation  and 
enjoyment.  Like  David,  like  Silas,  like  Saint  Paul, 
and  like  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  his  prayers  and 
praises  will  ascend  at  midnight  xmto  Grod;  and  amidst 
his  quiet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  that  God  will  shield 
him  from  all  evil,  and  make  his  very  dreams  devout ! 
^Bishop  Jebb. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFIDEL. 

[from  thb  latin.] 

Bbnbatr  this  stone  the  mould'ring  relics  lie 
Of  one  to  whom  Rblioion  spoke  in  vain; 

He  lived  as  though  he  never  were  to  die, 
And  died  as  though  he  ne*er  should  live  again. — ^M. 


NEW  RIVER.— SIR  HUGH  MYDDELTON. 

Wb  gave,  in  a  former  number,  an  account  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  sappljring  London  with  water  by 
means  of  Con nurrs.  These  were  found  insufficient 
for  tiie  increasing  demands,  and,  accordingly,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  citizens  of  London  ob- 
tained an  Act  empowering  them  to  cut  and  convey  a 
liver  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire  to^ 
the  city  of  London,  within  ten  years,  which,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  early  part  of  James  the  First's  reign,  another 
Act  was  obtained,  '*  for  bringing  in  a  fresh  stream  of 
running  water  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  3**  and  this  was  followed  by  one  stiU  more  ez^ 
plicit ;  but  the  difficulties  appeared  so  great,  that  the 
city  declined  to  undertake  it 

Mr.  Hugh  Mtddelton,  however,  a  native  of 
Denbigh,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  who  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  by  a  silver  mine  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  who  had  urged  the  city  to  apply  for 
the  Acts  above  mentioned,  was  disposed  to  carry  the 
object  into  effect.  He  made  an  offer  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  in  March,  1609,  to  begin  this  work, 
on  their  transferring  to  him  the  powers  which  they 
possessed  under  these  acts ;  and,  this  being  regularly 
done,  he  commenced  the  work,  on  the  1st  of  AprO 
following,  entirely  at  his  own  risk  and  charge.  Various 
difficulties,  however,  soon  occurred  j — ^the  art  of  civO 
engineering  was  then  little  understood  in  England ; 
and  he  experienced  many  obstacles  from  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  lands  through  which  his  destined 
river  was  to  be  brought. 

The  distance  of  the  springs   of  Chadwell   and 


Amwell,  where  he  began,  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
fix)m  London  *,  but  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  rising  grounds  and  valleys,  to  make  the 
stream  travel  over  more. than  iMrty-eight  miles. 

The  spirited  and  industrious  projector  soon  began 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  task,  and  petitioned  the  City 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  appointed  for  its  com- 
pletion. With  a  fresh  term  of  four  years,  he  again 
set  to  work  -,  and,  having  a^usted  the  claims  of  in- 
terested landholdjBts  in  a  friendly  manner,  he  was  so 
reduced  in  finances  when  he  had  brought  the  water 
near  Enfield,  Ihat  he  was  compelled  to  entreat  the 
co-operation  of  the  City  in  the  great  and  useful  design. 
The  city  of  London  refused  to  grant  him  any  aid« 
and  he  then  petitioned  King  James  himself,  who,  upon 
a  moiety  of  the  concern  being  made  over  to  him« 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense,  past  and  to  come. 

The  work  now  proceeded  rigidly,  and  was  finished 
according  to  Mr.  Myddelton*8  original  agreement  ^  and» 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1613,  the  water  was  let 
into  the  basin,  now  called  the  Nkw  Rivsr  HeaOj 
which  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception.  It  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton* 
brother  of  the  projector,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  tiiat  he  proceeded,  with  the  Recorder 
and  many  of  the  Aldermen,  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
river,  of  which  Stow  gives  the  following  account. 

"  A  troop  of  labourers,  to  the  number  Of  sixty  or 
more,  well  appanrelled,  and  wearing  green  Monmouth 
c^p»,  aU  alike,  carrying  spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and 
such  like  instruments  of  laborious  employment, 
marching  after  drums  twice  or  thrice  about,  tiie  cis- 
tern, presented  themselves  before  the  mount,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  a  worthy  company 
beside,  stood  to  behold  them :  and  one  man  in  behalf 
of  all  the  rest  delivered  a  speech. 

"  At  the  end  of  which,  "  says  Stow,  "  the  flood- 
gates flew  open,  the  stream  ran  gallantly  into  the 
cistern,  drums  and  trumpets  sotmding  in  triumphal 
manner ;  and  a  brave  peal  of  chambers  (pins)  gave 
full  issue  to  the  intended  entertainment." 

It  only  now  remained  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  expense  attending 
which  was  considerable,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  water  came  into  general  use  5  but  this  having 
been  effected,  its  benefits  were  soon  apparent.  So 
little,  however,  were  the  advantages  of  this  river  at 
that  time  understood,  that  the  shares  continued  to 
be  of  very  small  value )  and  for  the  first  nineteen 
years  after  the  fipi>bing  of  the  work,  the  annual  profit 
upon  each  scarcely  amounted  to  twehe  shillings. 

This  noble  undertaking  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
cost  the  original  proprietors  500,000/.,  an  unmense 
sum  in  those  days,  yet  not  astonishing,  considering 
the  heavy  expenses  for  the  purchase  of  land,  &c.  in 
the  line  of  &e  stream.  At  the  completion  of  his 
enterpxise^  the  once  wealthy  andpnUic-spirited  Myd- 
delton  found  himself  a  rained  man.  He  was  obliged 
to  part  wi^  the  whole  of  his  property  in  the  scheme, 
being  the  thirty-six  shares  vested  m  him  out  of  the 
seventy-two  hito  which  it  was  divided. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddehon  died  m  1631,  having  been 
created  a  baronet  in  1622.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  public  spirit  and  persevering  industry  of  this 
great  raan,we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  and  his  family 
not  only  reaped  no  benefit  from  this  great  national 
tmderttOcing,  but  were  absohxtdy  impoverished  in  its 
accomplishment.  Lady  Myddelton,  ^e  mother  of  the 
last  Sir  Hugh  lid^ddelton,  actually  received  a  pension 
of  20/.  per  annum,  from  the  Goldsmiths*  Company, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  to  her  son.  Sir 
Hii^,  In  wlma  the  title  expired*.  Some  of  the 
*  Omii.  Mag^  voL  54,  p.  806* 
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MOUNT  HOREB. 
On  Horeb'i  rook  the  Prophet  stood. 

The  Lotd  befbn  him  pass'd ; 
A  hurricane,  in  wigrj  mood, 

Svept  by  him  stnm^  und  hat : 
The  fotesU  fell  before  iti  fcree, — 
Tbe  Tocki  wen  ahivoi'd  by  its  course. 

God  rode  not  in  the  blut ; — 
Twss  but  the  whiriwind  of  bis  breath, 
AmuMncing  dsnger,  wreck,  Mid  death. 
It  ceased— the  air  was  mute — a  cloud 

Came,  hiding  up  tbo  sun ; 
When  through  the  mountaiDs,  deep  and  bud. 

An  carthiniake  thunder'd  on. 
The  firiRhted  ctgle  sprang  in  air. 
The  wolf  ran  howling  Irnn  his  lair. 

God  wai  not  in  the  storm ; — 
Twas  but  the  tolling  of  his  car, — 
The  trampling  of  his  steeds  from  for. 
Twas  Btill  again,  and  Nature  stood. 

And  calm'd  her  rulHcd  &nmc ; 
When  swift  from  beav'n  u  Qery  Hood 

To  earth  devouring  came  : 
Down  to  the  depths  die  ocean  flod, — 
The  Eick'ning  sun  took'd  wan  and  dead; 

Yet  Ood  flll'd  not  the  flame  ;— 
Twu  but  the  fierceness  of  his  oye. 
That  lighted  through  the  troubled  sky. 
At  lest,  a  \-oicc,  all  still  and  small. 

Rose  sweetly  on  the  car. 
Yet  rose  so  clear  and  shriU,  tliot  all 

Id  heaven  and  earth  might  hear  ■ 
Tt  spoke  of  peace,  it  spoke  of  love. 
It  spoke  as  angels  sp^kk  above  ; 

And  God  himself  was  near  I 
For,  oh  I  it  was  >  Father's  voice. 
That  bade  his  trerabUng  world  rejoice. 
Spfeak,  gracious  Loidl  speak  ever  thus  ; 

And  let  thy  tenon  prove 
But  harbingers  of  peace  to  us. 

But  heralds  of  tliy  love  t 
Come  through  the  earthquake.  Arc,  and  stonD, 
Come  in  thy  mildest,  sweetest  form. 

And  all  our  fears  remove  t 
One  word  from  thee  is  all  we  claim : 
Be  that  one  word,  a  Saviour's  name  I 


BvKKY  man  ought  to  aim  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  olh^vs 
down,  but  by  raising  himself;  and  enjoy  tho  ;tea»uie  «f 
bis  own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  wtdieut  tn 
tcrrupting  others  m  the  same  fulicityl Johnson. 

NoTRiN'a  doth  so  fool  a  man  as  extreme  passion.  Hiia 
doth  both  make  them  fools,  which  otherwise  are  not ;  arid 
show  them  to  be  fboU  that  are  ae.'^.^BiaHOF  Hall. 

Thbrx  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be  s«bamed  not  to 
have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence  nccesssury  to 
human  intercourse,  and  without  which  men  are  often  moro 
imured  by  their  suspicions,  than  they  could  be  by  the  per 
fidy  of  others. Bukkb. 
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STONEHENGE. 


This  m^Bterioua  monument  of  antiquity,  or  as  it  has 
been  caUed  the  "Glory  of  Wiltghire,"  and  the 
"  Wonder  of  the  West,"  b  situated  on  SalUbnry  Plain, 
about  two  tnilea  directly  weat  of  Ameabury,  and 
seven  north  of  Saliabury. 

It  is  the  genervl  opinion  of  bistorians,  that  it  was 
en  ancient  temple  of  the  Druids,  the  pagan  priests  of 
Britain,  or  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  employed  by  them 
for  the  celebration  of  acme  of  their  myateries. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  holds  this  opinion,  in 
deacribing  it,  aays,  "This  temple  consists  of  two 
circles  and  tvro  ovals  :  the  two  latter  constitnting  the 
cell  or  sanctum.  The  outward  circle,  about  300  feet  in 
circumference,  ia  composed  of  huge  upright  atones, 
-  bearing  others  over  them,  which  form  a  kind  of 
architrave.  Though  they  evidently  show  the  mark  of 
tools,  they  are  still  irregnlur  in  their  forms  and  sizes. 
The  height  of  the  stones  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a  little  more  than  13  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
7  feet,  and  of  the  other  6  feet  4  inches  j  theimpostover 
thero  is  about  2  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  apace  between 
the  atones  in  thia  outer  circle  varies  j  that  between 
the  entrance- stones  is  S  feet,  and  ratherwider  tiian  in 
the  reat :  this  circle  consiated  originally  of  thirty 
stones,  of  which  seventeen  atill  remain  standing.  At 
the  distance  of  8  feet  3  inches  from  the  inside  of  this 
outer  circle,  we  find  another,  composed  of  smaller 
■tones,  rude  and  irregular  in  their  diapes. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  grandest  part  of  our  temple, 
the  cell,  or  sanctum  :  in  forming  which,  the  general 
plan  has  been  varied ;  for  this  inner  temple  represents 
two-thirda  of  a  lai^  oval,  within  which  is  the  same 
portion  of  a  smaller  oval.  The  large  oval  ia  formed 
by  five  pair  of  trilithons,  or  two  large  upright  stones, 
Voi-  I. 


with  a  third  laid  over  them  as  an  impost  Tlte 
placing  of  the  imposts  is  also  varied,  for  they  are  not 
continued  all  round,  as  in  the  outward  circle,  but  are 
divided  into  pairs,  thereby  giving  a  greater  lightness 
to  the  work  and  breaking  its  uniformity;;  neither  are 
they,  like  those  of  the  outer  circle,  parallel  at  top  : 
but  they  rise  gradually  in  height  from  east  to  west" 

On  examining  the  stones  that  have  fallen  down,  we 
perceive  in  those  that  formed  the  imposts,  or  cross- 
pieces,  deep  cavities,  or  mortises  j  and  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  blocks  are  corresponding  projections, 
acting  aa  tenons,  and  giving  great  solidity  to  the 
work.  The  largest  stones  in  the  oater  oval  measure 
22  feet  in  length. 

The  whole  mass  of  stone- work  was  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  an  em- 
bankment. From  that  part  of  the  ruins  where  it  is 
supposed  the  entrance  was  ori^^nally  placed,  a  laiaed 
pathway  ia  still  to  be  seen,  which,  after  running 
towards  the  north-east,  the  distance  of  594  yards, 
branches  off  to  the  south  and  north. 

The  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rains 
possesses  a  very  singular  character,  being  covered 
with  numerous  harrows,  that  is,  mounds  of  earth, 
which,  on  being  opened,  appear  to  have  been  placea 
of  burial,  from  their  containing  bones  of  human 
beings,  and  such  rehcs  aa  were  usually  buried  in  old 
timea  with  the  deceased. 

Within  a  abort  diatance,  also,  are  two  long  level 
pieces  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  bank, 
with  a  long  mound  of  earth  crossii^  one  end,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  couiaea 
for  horse -racing. 

It  mav  be  worth  while  meationiiig  hen,  the  opiiuoa 
24 
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of  two  autliorfl  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  built  for 
a  very  different  purpose  j  one  assuming  it  to  hare 
been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  other  a 
heathen  burial  place. 

Mr.  Davies,  who  falls  in  with  the  first  of  these 
ideas,  supports  his  notion,  by  quoting  a  passage  in 
the  Greek  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  describing  a 
round  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  which  Mr.  Davies 
concludes  to  have  been  most  likely  oiur  monument 
of  Stonehenge.  The  substance  of  the  Grecian  author 
is,  "  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  Hecataeus,  and 
some  others,  relate,  that  there  is  an  island  in  the 
ocean,  opposite  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  not  inferior  in 
size  to  Sicily  )  lying  towards  the  north,  and  inhabited 
by  Hyperborei,  who  are  so  called  because  they  live 
more  remote  from  the  north  wind.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent and  fertile  J  and  the  harvest  is  made  twice 
in  the  same  year.  Tradition  says,  that  Latona  was 
born  here,  and  therefore,  Apollo  is  worshipped  before 
any  other  deity  3  to  him  is  also  dedicated  a  remark- 
able temple,  of  a  round  form,"  &c. 

The  Reverend  James  Ingram,  in  his  "  Inaugural 
Lecture  on  the  utility  of  Saxon  Literature,"  considers 
it  to  have  been  destined  as  a  heathen  burial-place, 
and  the  oblong  spaces  adjoining,  as  the  course  on 
which  the  goods  of  the  deceased  were  run  for  at  the 
time  of  the  burial  5  and  this  opinion,  he  thinks,  is 
strengthened,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vast 
number  of  barrows  which  abound  in  this  part  of  the 
plain. 

In  the  year  1 797,  three  of  the  stones  which  formed 
part  of  the  oval  in  the  centre,  fell  to  the  earth  -,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  any  alteration  having  take^  place  in  these  remains 
of  antiquity. 

For  whatever  purpose  it  was  erected,  or  whoever 
may  hsive  ^een  the  architects,  the  immense  labour 
necessarily  employed  in  bringing  together  the  matei^ialSj 
and  the  amazing  mechanical  power  that  must  have 
been  used  to  raise  the  stones,  some  of  which  weigh 
upwards  of  70  tons,  to  their  proper  situations,  show, 
that  it  could  have  been  only  constructed  for  some 
great  national  purpose,  connected  either  with  religion 
or  the  government  of  the  state. 

:  Ifhe  author  whose    description    we  have  quoted 
coticludes  his  remarks  in  this  manner  : — 

''  Such,  indeed,  is  the  general  fascination  imposed 
on  all  those  who  view  Stonehenge,  that  no  one  can 
quit  its  precincts  without  feeling  strong  sensations  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  The  ignorant  rustic  will, 
with  a  vacant  stare,  attribute  it  to  some  imaginary 
race  of  giants ;  and  the  antiquary,  equally  uninformed 
as  to  its  origin,  will  regret  that  its  history  is  veiled  in 
perpetual  obscurity;  the  artist,  on  viewing  these 
enormous  masses,  will  wonder  that  art  cotdd  thus 
rival  nature  in  magnificence  and  picturesque  effect. 
Even  the  most  indifferent  passenger  over  the  plain 
must  be  attracted  by  the  soUtary  and  magnificent 
appearance  of  these  ruins  ^  and  all  with  one  accord 
will  exclaim,  "  How  grand !  How  wonderful !  How 
incomprehensible  I " 


Addisox  died  at  Kensington,  in  the  house  at  present 
inhabited  by  Lord  Holland.  Lord  Warwick,  a  connexion 
of  Addison  s  by  marriage,  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions.  Addison, 
for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  diligently 
endeavour^  to  reclaim  him ;  but  his  arguments  and  ex- 
postulations had  no  effect.  One  experiment,  however, 
remained  to  be  tried  ;  when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called ;  and  when  he 
desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  ii^junctions, 
told  him, "  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a 
Christian  can  die." — -Lives  qf  the  Poets. 


OF   VALUE 

FART  I. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  the  most  convenient  metals  to 
use  as  money,  because  they  take  up  but  little  room 
in  proportion  to  their  value.  Hence  they  are  called 
the  precious  metals. 

But  why  should  Gold  and  Silver  be  of  so  m^cU 
more  value  than  Iron  ?  For  they  are  not  neaiiy  so 
useful.  We  shotdd  be  very  ill  off  without  knives, 
and  scissors,  and  spades,  and  hatohets ;  and  these 
could  not  be  made  so  well  from  any  thing  as  from 
iron :  and  silver  or  gold  would  make  very  bad  tools 
indeed. 

To  imderstand  this,  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  most  useful  things  that  are  of  the  most  value. 
Nothing  is  more  usefi^  thai^  air  and  water,  without 
which  we  could  not  live.  Yet  these  are,  in  most 
places,  of  no  value,  in  the  im>per  sense  of  that  word  -, 
that  is,  no  one  will  give  any  thing  in  exchange  for 
them,  because  he  can  have  them  without. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  water  is  scarce ;  and  then 
people  are  glad  to  buy  it.  You  may  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  many  quarrels  that  arose  about  wells  of 
water ;  because,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  coimtries, 
water  is  so  scarce  that  a  well  is  a  very  important 
possession.  But  water  is  not  more  useful  in  those 
places  where  people  are  glad  to  buy  it,  than  it  i^ 
here,  where,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  it  is 
plentiful.  It  is  the  scardty  ^at  gives  it  value  :  and 
where  iron  is  scarce,  it  is  of  great  value. 

Some  islands  which  our  ships  have  visited  produce 
no  iron  3  and  the  people  there  i^pp  glad  to  get  a  few 
nails  in  exchange  for  a  hog-  But,  in  most  countriei^ 
iron,  which  is  tiie  niost  usefU  of  all  metals,  is  also, 
throngh  the  goodness  of  Providence^  the  most  plenti- 
fuL  B^t  stip  it  i9  of  some  value  -,  because  it  must 
be  dug  from  t^e  mi9es,  and  smelted  in  furnaces^  and 
wrought  into  tools,  before  we  can  make  use  of  it. 
If  knives  and  nails  were  produced  by  nature  ready- 
made,  and  could  be  picked  up  every  where  like 
pebbles,  they  would  be  of  no  value,  because  every 
one  might  get  them  for  nothing.  But  they  would  be 
just  as  usehil  as  they  are  now* 

Scarcity  alone,  howeverj  would  not  make  a  thing 
valuable,  if  thcr^  were  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
desUre  to  possess  it*  There  aire  sQPie  kinds  of  stones 
which  are  scarce,  but  of  no  valu^«  because  they  have 
neither  nse  nor  beanty.  You  would  not  give  any 
thing  in  e;Kchange  for  such  a  stoi^e,  not  because  you 
can  easily  get  it,  but  because  you  have  no  wish  for  it. 

But  a  ston^  which  is  scarce  and  very  beoMtiJul,  may- 
be of  great  value^  though  it  is  of  no  use  but  to  make 
an  ornament  for  the  person.  Such  are  diamonds^ 
and  rubies,  and  many  others.  Many  people  will 
work  hard  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy,  not  only 
food  and  necessary  clothing,  but  also  kce>  and  jewels^ 
and  other  articles  of  finery. 

And  they  desire  these  thinga  the  more,  because^ 
besides  being  beautiful  to  the  eye,  they  are  reckoned, 
a  sign  of  wealth  in  the  person  who  wears  them.  A. 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  will  often  be  a  prettier  orna- 
ment than  a  fine  riband,  or  a  jewel  3  but  a  woman, 
likes  better  to  wear  these  last,  to  show  that  she  can. 
afford  the  cost  of  them ;  whereas  the  wild  flowers 
may  be  had  for  picking. 

There  is  no  harm  in  pec^e's  desiring  to  be  well 
dressed  according  to  their  station  in  life  ',  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  many  should  be  fond  of  eiq>ensive  finejry 
above  their  station,  which  often  brings  them  ^ 
poverty.  And  often  they  spend  money  on  onuuneat^ 
which  would  be  better  laid  out  in  bu3ang  good  usefxa^ 
cbthes  an^  furniture^  and  in  keeping  th^  clean.      ^ 
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mixture  of  finery  with  rags  and  dirt  is  a  most  dis^ 
gusting  sight. 

You  understand  now,  I  hope,  that  whatever  is  of 
vahie  must  not  only  be  desirable  for  its  use,  or  beauty, 
or  some  pleasure  it  affords,  but  also  scarce  ^  that  is, 
so  limited  in  supply,  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  for 
nothing.  And  of  things  which  are  desirable,  those 
are  the  most  valuable  which  are  the  most  limited  in 
supply;  that  is,  the  hardest  to  be  got 

This  is  the  reason  why  silver  and  gold  are  of  more 
value  than  iron.  If  they  had  been  of  no  use  or 
beauty  at  all,  no  one  would  have  ever  desired  them  -, 
but  being  desirable,  they  are  of  greater  value  than 
iron,  because  they  are  so  much  scarcer  and  harder 
to  be  got.  They  are  found  in  but  few  places,  and  in 
small  quantities.  Grold,  in  particular,  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust,  by  laborious  washing  of 
the  sand  of  certain  streams.  It  costs  only  as  much 
in  labour  and  other  expenses  to  obtain  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  silver,  as  to  obtain  one  pound  of  gold  ^ 
and  this  is  the  cause  that  one  pound  of  gold  wiU 
exchange  for  about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver. 

But  besides  being  desirable  and  being  scarce,  there 
is  one  point  more  required,  for  a  thing  to  have  value  3 
or  in  other  words,  to  be  such,  that  something  else 
may  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  It  must  be  some- 
thing that  you  can  part  with  to  another  person.  For 
instance,  health  is  very  desirable,  and  is  what  every 
one  cannot  obtain;  and  hence,  we  sometimes  do 
speak  of  health  as  being  of  value ;  but  this  is  not 
the  strict  use  of  the  word  value.  For  no  one  can 
give  his  health  to  another  in  exchange  for  something 
else.  Many  a  rich  man  would  be  glad  to  give  a 
thousand  pounds,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  pounds,  in 
exchange  for  the  healthy  constitution  and  strong 
hmbs  of  a  poor  labourer  3  and  perhaps,  the  labourer 
would  be  glad  to  make  such  a  bargain  :  but  though 
be  might  cut  off  his  Mmbs,  he  could  not  make  them 
another  man's ;  he  may  throw  away  his  health,  as 
many  do,  by  intemperance  3  but  he  cannot  transfer 
it  'y  that  is,  part  wim  it  to  another  person. 

PART  II. 

On  these  elementary  points  such  questions  as  the 
following  may  be  usefully  put  to  themselves  by  those 
to  whom  the  subject  is  new : — 

1.  Why  is  air  not  an  article  of  value? — ^Because, 
though  it  be  very  useful,  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

2.  Why  is  some  scarce  kind  of  stone,  that  is  of  no 
use  or  beauty,  not  an  article  of  value? — Because, 
though  it  be  not  a  thing  that  every  one  can  get,  no 
one  desires  to  get  It. 

3.  Why  is  a  healthy  constitution  not  an  article  of 
value  ? — ^Because,  though  it  be  very  desirable,  and  is 
not  what  every  one  can  get,  it  is  not  transferable — 
that  is,  cannot  be  transferred,  or  parted  with  by  one 
person  to  another. 

4.  Why  is  a  spade  an  article  of  value  ? — Because 
it  is,  1st,  desirable,  as  being  of  use  j  2ndly,  limited  in 
supply,  that  is,  it  is  not  what  every  one  can  have  for 
nothing;  and  3rdly,  transferable^  that  is,  one  person 
can  part  with  it  to  another. 

5.  Why  is  a  silver  spoon  of  more  value  than  a 
spade  ? — ^Because,  though  it  be  not  more  useful,  it  is 
more  limited  in  supply,  or  harder  to  be  got,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difiiculty  dT  working  the  mines  of  silver. 

When  any  thing  that  is  desirable  is  to  be  had  by 
labour,  and  ii  not  tb  be  had  without  labour,  of  course 
we  find  men  labouring  to  obtain  it  -,  and  things  that 
are  of  very  great  value  Will  usually  be  found  to  have 
coat  very  great  labour.  This  has  led  some  persons  to 
suppose  tl^t  it  is  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
€fn  any  thing  that  gives  it  value ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
mistake.    It  is  not  the  labour  which  any  thing  has 


cost  that  causes  it  to  sell  for  a  high  price ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  its  selling  for  a  high  price  that  causes 
men  to  labour  in  procuring  it.  For  instance,  fisher- 
men go  out  to  sea,  and  toil  hard  in  the  wet  and  cold 
to  catch  fish,  because  they  can  get  a  good  price  for 
them  J  but  if  a  fisherman  should  work  hard  all  night, 
and  catch  but  one  small  fish,  while  another  had  per- 
haps caught  a  thousand,  by  falling  in  with  a  shoal, 
the  first  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  one  fish  for  the 
same  price  as  the  other  man  s  thousand,  though  it 
woidd  have  cost  him  the  same  labour.  It  has  now 
and  then  happened  that  a  salYnon  has  leaped  into  a 
boat  by  chance  j  but  though  this  has  cost  no  labour, 
it  is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  valuable.  And  if  a 
man,  in  eating  an  oyster,  should  chance  to  meet  with 
a  fine  pearl,  it  would  not  sell  for  less  than  if  he  had 
been  diving  for  it  all  day. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  labour  that  makes  things  valu- 
able, but  their  being  valuable  that  makes  them  worth 
labouring  for.  And  Grod,  having  judged  in  his  wis- 
dom that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  idle,  has  so 
appointed  things  by  his  Providence,  that  few  of  the 
things  that  are  most  desirable  can  be  obtained  with- 
out labour.  It  is  ordained  for  man  to  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face  ;  and  almost  all  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxmries  of  life,  are  obtained  by  labour. 

[Our  next  article  of  this  series  will  embrace  the  subject 

of  "  Wages. '] 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  PRIDE. 

Remember  what  thou  wert  before  thy  birth!  Nothing. 
What  wert  thou  for  many  years  after? — ^Weakness.  What 
in  all  thy  life  ? — A  great  sinner.  What  in  all  thy  excel- 
lencies?— A  mere  debtor  to  God,  to  thy  parents,  to  the 
earth,  to  all  the  creatures.  But  we  may,  if  we  please,  use 
the  method  of  the  Platonists,  who  reduce  all  the  causes 
and  arguments  for  humility,  which  we  cxm  take  from  our- 
selves, to  these  seven  heads.  1.  The  spirit  of  man  is  light 
and  troublesome.  2.  His  body  is  brutish  and  sickly.  3.  He 
is  constant  in  his  folly  and  error,  and  inconsistent  in  his 
manners  and  good  purposes.  4.  His  labours  are  vain,  in- 
tricate, and  endless.  5.  His  fortune  is  changeable,  but 
seldom  pleasine,  never  perfect.  6.  His  wisdom  comes  not 
till  he  be  ready  to  die,  that  is,  till  he  be  past  using  it. 
7.  His  death  is  certain,  always  ready  at  the  door,  but  never 
far  off.  Upon  these  or  the  like  meaitations,  if  we  dwell,  or 
frequently  retire  to  them,  we  shall  see  nothin?  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  be  humble,  and  nothing  more  roolish  than 
to  be  proud. Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sin  not  weakened  by  Old  Age. — I  know  scarce  any 
thing  that  calls  for  a  more  serious  consideration  from  men 
than  this:  for  still  they  are  apt  to  persuade  themselves 
that  old  age  shall  do  that  for  them,  which  in  their  present 
ftilness  of  strengdi  and  vouth,  they  have  not  the  reason,  nor 
the  heart  to  do  for  themselves.  Whereas  the  case  is 
directly  the  reverse  ;  for  nothing  will  grow  weak  with  age, 
but  that  which  will  at  length  die  with  age;  which  sin 
never  does.  The  longer  the  blot  continues,  the  deeper  it 
sinks.  Vice,  in  retreating  from  the  practice  of  men,  retires 
into  their  fancy. South. 

THE  COTTAGERS  SABBATH. 

Ah  !  why  should  the  thought  of  a  world  that  is  flying, 
Encumber  the  pleasure  of  seasons  like  these  ? 

Or,  why  should  the  Sabbath  be  sullied  with  sighing. 
While  Faith  the  bright  things  of  Eternity  sees ! 

Now  let  us  repose  from  our  care  and  our  sorrow. 

Let  all  that  is  anxious  and  sad  pass  away ; 
The  rough  cares  of  life  lay  aside  till  to-morrow. 

But  let  us  be  tranquil  and  happy  to-day 
Let  us  say  to  the  world,  should  it  tempt  us  to  wander. 

As  Abraham  said  to  his  men  on  the  plain ; 
There's  the  mountain  of  prayer,  I  am  going  up  yonder, 

And  tarry  you  here,  till  I  seek  you  again. 
To-day  on  that  moimt  we  would  seek  for  thy  blessing, 

O  Spirit  of  Holiness,  meet  with  us  there. 
Our  hearts  then  will  feel,  thine  high  influence  possessmg^ 

The  sweetness  of  praise  and  the  fervour  of  prayer. 
Homerton.  James  Bdmeston. 
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proposed  to  him  a  jouroey  to  Loiidoii.~  The  earl 
accordingly  provided  a  litter  and  two  horaea  for  him ; 
and,  v/ifh  some  difficulty,  ia  cooseqnence  of  the 
cimrds  of  people  who  pressed  to  see  the  old  man, 
got  him  safe  to  London,  where  he  was  well  enter- 
tained at  hia  lordship's  cost. 

The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him, — 
Hia  three  leases  of  21  years  each,  making  63  yea», 
being  expired,  he  took  his  last  lease  of  hia  landlord, 
Mr.  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which  lease  he 
lived  more  than  fifty  years.  Bnt  he  wished,  for  his 
wife's  sake,  to  renew  his  lease  for  years,  which  his 
landlord  would  not  consent  to  ;  upon  which  Old 
Parr,  who  had  been  long  blind,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  by  the  fire,  being  told  by  hia  wife  that  yonng 
Mr.  Porter,  the  landltml's  son,  was  coming  towards 
the  house  to  call ;  "  Is  he  so,"  said  Parr,  "  I  prithee, 
wife,  lay  a  pin  on  the  ground  near  my  foot,  or  at  my 
right  toe,"  which  she  did;  and  when  yonng  Mr. 
Porter  came,  the  old  man  said,  after  the  usual  sain- 
tations, "  Wife,  is  not  that  a  pin  that  lies  at  my  foot  ?" 
"  Truly,  busbwid,"  (quoth  she,)  "it  is  a  pin,  indeed!" 
so  she  took  it  up,  and  Mr.  Porter  was  amazed  that 
tbe  old  man  had  recovered  his  sight  again ;  but  it 
was  quickly  found  to  be  "  a  witty  conceit,  thereby  to 
have  him  suppose  him  to  be  more  Uvely  than  he  was, 
because  he  hoped  to  have  his  lease  renewed  for  his 
wife's  sake." 

The  longevity  of  Thomas  Parr  seems  to  have  de- 
scended as  an  hdr-loom  to  hia  posterity :  as  his  son 
lived  to  the  age  of  113,  his  grandson  to  109,  and  his 
great  grandson  to  1 24  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance  on  record 
ef  Uveliiuts  such  as  is  shown  in  the  anecdote  above, 
at  an  extreme  old  age,  is  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  who  died  140  years  old.  Her  death  hap- 
pened at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was 
said  at  the  time,  "  by  a  fever  occasioned  by  a  fall  from 
a  walnut-tree !"  M. 

A  KAN  should  guard,  in  his  youth,  agaiast  sensuality;  in 
hia  manhood,  against  faction ;  and  ialda  old  Bge,  against 
covetousneu. CAineie  Maxim. 

BiEMOp  CuuBEBLAND,  being  told  by  some  of  his  fiiendtlhat  he 
would  wear  himself  out  hy  intense  application,  lepUed,  io  ilie 
words  of  Bacon,  "  It  is  belter  to  vear  out,  than  to  nut  out" 

A  PRAYER  WRITTEN  IN  SICKNESS, 

BY  BISHOP  HEBER. 

When  sickness  to  my  fainting  soul. 

Her  fearful  form  tiisplay'd 
I  to  my  secret  chamber  stole. 

And  hnmbly  thns  I  pray'd. 
If  sofien'd  by  the  impending  strobe 

My  heatt,  O  Lord!  will  yield ; 
In  mercy  thy  decree  revoke, 

And  let  my  wound  be  heid'd. 
But  if  from  memory's  tablet  soon, 

Ingriititude  would  tear 
The  bounteous  Giver  and  the  boon, 

Ob,  bear  not  thou  my  pray'r! 
Rather  than  bear  that  blackest  stain 

Within  my  breast — I'd  brave 
Tbe  keenest  throb  of  restless  pain ; 

The  terrors  of  the  gia*e. 
If  health's  lumerited  return 

Should  btesB  my  future  days, 
Oh  1  may  I  from  thy  Spirit  learn 

A  daily  song  of  praise. 
But  should  I  shortJ^  hence  depart, 

Or  lingering,  suSec  still. 
May  that  blest  Spirit,  lArd!  impart 

Submission  to  thy  will. 

Mait  are  AtheuUcal,  because  they  are  first  viciotit,  and 
question  the  Truth  of  Christiaaity,  because  they  hate  ^e 
practice  of  it Sodth. 
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THE  WHITE  TIGER. 

The  tribe  to  wbich  the  tiger  belongs,  is  noted  for 
containing  witliia  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  t^e  animal  creation.  To  the  neighbouring  species, 
the  Lion,  has  been  attributed,  on  rather  doabtfol 
authority,  a  great  degree  of  nobleness  and  generosity 
in  the  exercise  of  its  formidable  power;  while,  ou 
perhaps  no  better  grounds,  a  character  of  the  most 
unbounded  and  uncalled-for  ferocity  has  been  appUed 
to  the  less-favoured  Tiger, 


Tin  WKU  Tigtr. 

Hie  native  country  of  these  creatures  is  central  and 
southern  Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  islands ;  in  Sumatra,  in 
particular,  the  rav^es  of  the  Tiger  are  almost  incre- 
dible, whole  villages  being  at  times  nearly  depopulated 
by  them;  yet,  from  some  superstidoua  prejudice, 
the  natives  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  o9en 
even  f£  large  rewards,  to  endeavour  to  destroy  them. 
The  llger  appeara  to  prefer  (when  it  has  once  partaken 
of  it)  the  flesh  of  man  to  all  other  food,  and  in  that 
case,  will  haunt  the  village  or  town  that  has  been  the 
scene  of  its  depredations,  until  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants ;  it  never  again  returns  to  its  native 
forests,  but  lies  concealed  in  the  day-time  in  some 
neighbouring  jungle.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  savage  nature  of  these  animals, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  display  more  ferocity  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  supporting  their  existence,  or  of  defending  them- 
selves against  their  enemies. 

The  strength,  the  size,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  prey 
on  which  tbese  tyrants  of  the  jungle  and  the  desert 
exist,  require  on  tiie  [tart  of  the  latter  superior  power, 
activity,  and  watchfidness :  s^n,  the  ravages  they 
necessarily  commit  in  the  ptusoit  of  their  sostenance, 
has  raised  np  enemies  to  them  in  every  direction. 
Man,inaEtateof  nature  and  of  civilization, — the  enor- 
mous dwdlera  in  the  forest,  the  Elephant  and  Rhino- 
ceros,— and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  enmity  of  even 
their  own  species,  all  combine  to  keep  tiiem  in  a 
continued  state  of  excitation )  can  it  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  armed  as  they  are  at  all  points  with  strength 
and  courage,  their  acts  should  appear  to  a  cursory 
observer  as  the  result  of  an  indiscriminate  appetite  for 
blood  and  destruction. 

The  claws  of  all  this  tribe,  that  is,  the  Lion,  Tiger, 
Leopard,  Panther,  common  Cat,  &c.,  are  retractile  ; 
that  is,  the  animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing 
Uiem  at  pleasure  into  a  hollow  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  (he  substance  of  their  feet ;  and  by  this  means, 
when  not  employed  in  seizing  their  prey,  these  for- 
midable weapons  are  preserved  ^m  injury.  Even 
tite  tongue,  in  the  laxff^t  tribes,  is  no  despicable  means 
of  offence  :  in  the  Cat  we  feel  its  roughness,  bnt  if 
its  construction  was  examined  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful magnifying  glass,  we  should  perceive  its  whole 
surface  coverad  with  small  sharp-pointed  hooks, 
ptnnted  backwards;  and  these,  in  the  Lion  aadTiger^ 


aje  sufficiently  large  ftnd  fbrmidable  to  remwe  the 
skin  from  any  part  the  animal  may  lick. 

Hunting  the  Tiger  b  a  favourite  diversion  of  the 
great  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  always 
conducted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  When  the 
monarch,  princes,  or  nobles,  engage  in  this  sport,  they 
are  usually  mounted  on  Elephants,  and  their  retinue, 
consisting  of  hunters  and  soldien,  attend,  some  on 
horseback  and  others  on  foot.  Combats  in  enclosed 
spaces  between  the  Tiger  and  Lion,  or  Elephant,  are 
^so  on  some  grand  occasions  the  barbarous  amuse- 
ments of  those  Eastern  nations  )  bat  as  they  consider 
the  Elephant  the  moat  valuable  of  the  two,  so  many 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  its  defeat,  that  the 
"nger  is  in  general  the  principal  sufFerer. 

The  Ben^  TV.  *>f  "'"<^*'  *-^  White  Tiger  figured 
above  is  but  a  variety,  is  about  four  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  and  more  than  nine  in  length;  and  its 
strengUi  is  such,  that  when  it  has  killed  a  deer,  a 
horse,  or  even  a  buffalo,  it  carries  off  its  prize  with 
such  ease,  that  it  aeems  no  impediment  to  its  flight. 

The  Clouded  or  Tortoisesbell  Tiger 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra ;  a  specimen,  about  fourteen 
months  old,  measured  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and 
one  foot  four  inches  in  lieight.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
in  speaking  of  a  younger  specimen,  has  added  the 
following  particulus  respecting  its  manners. 


n<  TarttiuilM  l^ftr. 

"  While  in  a  state  of  confinement,  it  was  remarkable 
for  good  temper  and  playfulness :  no  domestic  kitten 
could  be  more  so.  On  board  the  ship,  there  wos  a 
small  dog  who  used  to  play  ronnd  the  cage  and  with 
the  animal,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  play- 
fulness and  tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in 
contact  with  his  inferior-sized  companion. 

"  He  never  seemed  to  look  on  men  or  children  as 
prey,  hut  as  companions  j  and  the  natives  assert  that 
when  wild,  they  live  principally  on  poultry,  birds,  and 
small  deer ;  they  are  not  found  in  numbera,  and  may 
be  considered  rather  a  rare  animal  even  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sumatra.  They  are  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives, 
except  as  &r  as  they  may  destroy  dieir  poultry." 


If  wo  look  with  wonder  upon  the  gteat  remains  of  hiitnaii 
works,  such  as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken  in  the  nudst 
of  the  desert,  the  temple*  of  Psstum,  beautifld  in  the 
decay  of  twenty  centuries,  or  the  mutilated  fhigmentt  of 
Greek  sculpture  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  in  our  own 
Muieum,  as  proofs  of  the  genius  of  ortiatB,  and  the  power 
and  riches  of  nations  now  past  away ;  with  bow  much 
deeper  feelings  of  admiration  must  we  consider  those  gtsnd 
monuments  m  Nature,  which  mark  the  revolutiani  of  the 
globe ;  continents  broken  Into  isUnds ;  one  land  produced, 
another  destroyed ;  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  become  a  fer- 
tile soil ;  whole  races  of  animala  extinct ;  and  the  bones 
and  exuviB  of  one  class,  covered  with  the  remain*  of  an- 
other, and  upon  the  graves  of  past  (generations — the  marble, 
a  rocky  tomb,  as  it  were,  of  a  former  animated  worid — 
new  generations  rising,  and  order  and  harmony  eitablisheHl, 
and  a  system  of  life  and  beauty  produced,  as  it  were,  out 
of  chaos  and  death ;  proving  the  infinite  wisdom,  power, 

andeoodness  of  the  Gaair  Cause  o?  Ait  bbinoI F" 

H.  Dayt. 
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ENGLAND. 

In  a  former  article  we  sought  to  correct  a  most  mis- 
taken opinion  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  our  climate 
by  the  most  certain  test — ^the  length  of  life  which 
Englishmen  enjoy  beyDnd  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  from  the 
same  good  authority  *,  that  the  idle  notion  which  too 
commonly  prevails,  of  Englishmen  being  more  dis- 
posed to  suicide  than  foreigners,  is  equally  unfounded. 
,  With  regard  to  the  dreadful  crime  of  self-murder, 
we  may  remark,  that  though  there  is  unhappily  much 
of  evil  and  suflFering  in  the  world,  too  large  a  portion  of 
it  is  the  consequence  of  our  own  vices ;  and  in  cases 
where  suicide  is  the  consequence  of  distress,  and  not 
of  actual  insanity,  in  how  many  instances  has  that 
distress  been  the  fruit  of  idleness  and  extravagance  ? 
It  is  both  sinful  and  foohsh  to  impute  so  flagrant  a 
breach  of  God's  laws  to  the  climate,  or  the  weather, 
or  to  any  similar  cause,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  English  are,  in  fact,  less  disposed  to  commit 
suicide  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and 
that  the  month  of  November,  which  is  proverbially 
marked  as  the  season  for  suicide  in  England,  has,  for 
the  last  thirteen  years^  produced  a  less  ntmiber  than 
the  month  of  Jime. 

We  may  take  the  population  of  London  and  West- 
minster at  only  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  as  the  sui- 
cided annually  committed  in  these  cities  are  about 
100,  they  will  be  10  in  100,000  persons  5  whereas  at 
Copenhagen,  of  late  years,  the  annual  average  has 
been  100,  in  Berlin  34,  and  in  Paris  49,  annu^y,  in 
the  same  number  of  persons. 

In  the  memorable  year  1793,  at  Versailles,  the 
fearful  number  of  1300  occurred.  In  1806,  the 
suicides  in  Rouen,  in  June  and  July  alone,  amounted 
to  60.  In  the  same  year  in  Copenhagen  there  were 
300.  Against  these  facts,  we  may  state,  that  from 
1812  to  1824,  the  total  number  of  suicides  m  the 
city  of  Westminster,  properly  called  "  the  centre  of 
dissipation  for  the  whole  empire,"  was  290  j  and  that 
in  nearly  152,000  persons  insmred  at  the  Equitable 
Life  Office  in  London,  only  15  cases  of  suicide  occurred 
during  20  years. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  let  us  observe  that 
imitation  (a  principle  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  but 
too  frequently  the  cause  of  other  oflTences)  seems  to 
produce  suicide ;  and  the  long  and  laboured  details 
given  in  our  newspapers,  unhappily  fix  the  attention 
of  unoccupied  and  ill-governed  minds.  After  the  trial 
of  Madame  Comie,  six  cases  occurred  of  persons 
seized  with  a  desire  to  destroy  their  children.  This 
fact  should  induce  us  neither  to  dwell  ourselves  upon 
such  shocking  statements,  nor  to  put  them  into 
hands  where  they  are  likely  to  do  mischief. 

Dr.  Casper,  who  has  collected  many  of  the  Above 
facts,  attributes  a  large  share  of  the  increase  in  Ber- 
lin (where  suicide  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent)  to 
Drunkenness.  From  1812  to  1821,  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  nimiber  arose  from  this  vice,  and  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  liquor-shops  in  that 
city.  The  increase  of  drunkenness  in  England  of 
late,  amongst  the  working  classes  is,  alas,  too  per- 
ceptible. The  following  alarming  fact  was  stated  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath- 
day.  God  grant  ^at  the  same  result  as  at  Berlin 
may  not  be  the  consequence  in  London. 

"  Between  the  time  I  first  took  the  church  of 
Bishopsgate,  and  the  time  when  I  left  it,  the  increase 
of  intemperance  was  most  frightful.   I  never  saw,  when 

•  Elements  of  Medical  StatisUcs^  by  Dr.  F.  Biiset 
Hawkins,  chap.  xi.  ,  , 


I  first  came  to  London,  a  female  coming  out  of  a 
gin-shop  J  but  I  have  since  repeatedly  seen  females 
with  INFANTS  in  their  arms,  to  whom  they  appeared  to 
have  been  giving  some  part  of  their  liquor. *\       H.  M. 


ON  THE  FOOD  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

From  what  we  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  appears 
that  the  earhest  food  of  man,  was  the  production  of 
the  earth  5  for,  **  out  of  the  ground,  made  the  Lord 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food )"  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  before 
the  Deluge,  vegetable  fobd  was  alone  eated.  The 
first  permission  to  eat  flesh  was  given  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  immediately  after  ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
they  learnt  how  to  prepare  it  for  eating,  by  various 
methods,  as  baking,  boiling,  &c.,  incidental  notices  of 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine,  formed  the  chief  articles 
of  food  with  the  patriarchs  and  warriors  of  old  ;  and 
in  Isaiah  xxv.  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  ample  pro- 
vision at  the  ancient  banquets.  At  periock  when 
particular  honour  was  intended  to  be  shown  to  a 
guest,  the  tenderest  and  best  meat  was  slain.  Thus, 
when  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels,  "  he  ran 
and  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  he  gave  it  to  a 
young  man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it."  ^d  also^  on 
the  return  of  the  prodigal  but  repentant  son,  the 
kind-hearted  and  indulgent  father  ordered  his  ser- 
vants "to  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it." 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  works  of  profane  authors 
illustrate  the  Inspired  Writings.  Accordingly,  in 
Homer,  the  heroes  whom  he  introduces,  entertain 
each  other  with  exactly  the  same  fare  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  bridal  banquet,  in  Matthew  xxii.  4. 

Garlick,  leeks,  onions,  &c.  appear  to  have  been 
considerable  articles  of  food,  as  the  Hebrews  com- 
plained in  the  wilderness,  that  manna  grew  insipid ; 
they  longed  for  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt. 

Bread  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  considered 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  has  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  human  food  in  almost  all  countries. 
The  process  of  bread-making  is  firequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Scriptures.  "  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the 
tent  imto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly  three 
measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth.**  From  this  passage,  it  would  seem 
that  the  mistress  of  every  family  baked  the  supply  of 
bread.  When  the  traoe.  of  a  baker  was  introduced, 
is  a  subject  on  which  the  learned  are  divided.  The 
fine  meal  of  the  ancients,  we  are  to  presiune,  was  the 
flour  produced  from  wheat,  but  barley-bread  was  in 
common  \ise,  and  John  says,  (vi.  9,)  that  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  had  but  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes,  on  which  to  feed  five  thousand  per- 
sons. The  term  cheese  (implying,  in  the  original, 
curdled  milk),  and  many  phrases  expressive  of  the 
methods  of  cooking,  &c.,  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  hospitality  that  characterized  the  ancient  patri- 
archs must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  Scriptures 
furnish  many  pleasing  examples — among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  that  delightful  picture  of  genuine  pri* 
mitive  manners  recorded  in  Genesis  xviii.,  "  and  he 
stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat."  It 
has  been  observed  by  a  writer  on  Oriental  manners^ 
that  as  there  were,  in  the  eastern  countries,  few  housed 
of  entertainment,  hospitality  was  a  virtue  more  pecu- 
liarly seasonable  and  necessary  there,  than  among  Jia, 
especially  as  far  as  relates  to  the  accommodation  of 
entire  strangers  on  their  travels.  "The  stranger,*' 
Job  says,  *'  did  not  lodge  in  the  street,  but  I  opened 
my  doors  to  the  traveller." 

Burder  states,  that  the  Hindoos  extend  the  right9 
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of  hospitality  even  to  their  enemiea  s  saymg,  **  The  tree 
does  not  withdraw  its  shade  evq[i  from  the  wood- 
cutter." 

The  following  extract  from  YorhfiB' tiOriewtalMemoira 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  still  retain 
many  of  the  patriarchal  customs.  "  Hospitality  to 
travellers  prevails  throughout  Guzerat:  a  person 
passing  through  the  province,  is  presented,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  village,  with  fruit,  milk,  butter,  firewood, 
and  earthen  pots  for  cookery :  the  women  and  chil- 
dren offer  him  wreaths  of  flowers.  Small  bowers  are 
constructed  on  convenient  spots  at  a  distance  from  a 
well  or  lake,  where  a  person  is  maintained  by  the 
nearest  villages,  to  take  care  of  the  water-jars,  and 
supply  all  travellers  gratis.  There  are  particular  vil- 
lages, where  the  inhabitants  compel  all  travellers  to 
accept  of  one  day^s  provision ;  whether  they  be  many 
or  few,  rich  or  poor,  European  or  native,  they  must 
not  refuse  the  proffered  bounty.*' 

Dover.  H.  I. 

At  Calient,  in  the  East  Indies,  (whence  the  cotton-cloth 
called  calico  derives  its  name,)  the  price  of  labour  is  one- 
seventh  of  that  in  England ;  yet  the  market  is  supplied 
from  British  looms. Babbagb. 


BISHOP  HOUGH. 


Bishop  Hough  is  one  of  those  persons,  who,  how- 
ever loved  and  honoured  in  their  own  generation, 
might  have  been  little  known  to  posterity,  had  not 
peculiar  circumstances  obliged  him  to  act  an  import- 
ant and  conspicuous  part  at  a  memorable  period 
of  our  history,  and  thus  inseparably  mixed  his 
name  with  the  great  events  of  the  day  in  which  he 
lived.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  he 
sustained  his  part,  would  show  that  the  seeds  of  mag- 
nanimity and  patriotism  exist  m  many  an  obscure 
individual,  and  only  require  a  favourable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  to  call  them  into  Mfe  and  activity. 

John  Hough,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London^  was 
bom  in  1651,  and  the  first  six-and- thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  a  state  which  gave  little  promise 
that  his  name  would  afterwards. become  illustrious  in 
history.  But  in  l^e  year  1687,  James  the  Second  was 
vigorously  prosecuting  his  design  to  supplant  the 
Protestant  feith  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  among  other 
measures,  was  desirous  of  placing  Roman  Catholics 
at  the  head  of  the  several  Institutions  of  education 
throughout  the  cou];itry.  He  had  succeeded  in  his 
intention  with  respect  to  Christ  Church  and  Univer* 
siiy  Colleges  in  Oxford :  and,  when  the  presidentship 
of  Magdalen,  in  the  same  university,  became  vacant, 
he  sent  to  the  fellows  of  the  college  a  letter  manda- 
tory, requiring  them  to  elect  as  their  president  An- 
tony Farmer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who,  besides  being 
of  a  disreputable  character,  was  not  eligible  according 
to  their  statutes.  The  fellows  braved  the  king's  re- 
sentment by  rejecting  his  candidate,  and,  in  his  stead, 
elected  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  who  is  described  as  ''  a 
gentleman  of  liberality  and  finnness,  who,  by  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  his  moral  character,  by  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  th^  happy  tempera- 
ment of  his  virtues,  and  many  good  qualities,  had 
given  every  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  to  the  college  and  to  the  whole 
university."  It  seems  that  the  choice  of  the  fellows 
could  not  have  fallen  on  a  fitter  person. 

The  king,  warmly  resenting  the  refusal  to  obey  his 
mandate,  sent  down  commissioners  to  visit  the  col- 
lege, who  expelled  the  refractory  fellows,  and  forcibly 
possessed  themselves  of  the  president's  lodgings. 
But  Hough  asserted  his  rights  with  intrepidity  and 
dignity ;  and,  of  the  tweniy-eight  fellows,  only  two 
suhmitted  to  ntain  theic  fellowships  by  acting  con- 


trary to  their  oath  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the 
coUese.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  remark  in  what  man- 
ner both  the  president  and  the  fellows  conducted 
their  opposition.  With  the  greatest  firmness  and 
determination,  there  wi^,  at  the  same  time,  an  evi- 
dent reluctance  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  king's 
authority : — there  was  a  modesty  of  deportment  and 
a  decency  of  language,  which  showed  that  their  re- 
sistance sprung,  not  from  passion  nor  from  faction, 
but  from  principle;  and,  as  such,  it  shoidd  have 
been  apparent  to  all  good  judges  of  human  nature, 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  steady  than  if  it  had 
vented  itself  in  violence.  In  the  event,  this  aggres- 
sion of  the  king  upon  the  privileges  of  the  college 
was  as  imsuccessful  as  it  was  unwarrantable.  It 
excited  a  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  coupled  with  other  arbitrary  acts,  parti- 
cularly the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops  for 
refusing  to  read  in  their  churches  an  illegal  declara- 
tion, had  a  material  effect  in  driving  the  ill-advised 
monarch  from  his  throne. 

Hough  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  presidentship 
of  Magdalen  College,  but  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  advanced  to 
the  sees  of  Lichfield  and  Worcester.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Tenison.  in  his  highest  elevation,  his 
mild  and  amiable  virtues  appeared  happily  combined 
with  the  firmer  qualities  that  first  brought  him  into 
distinction  :  and,  eminent  for  almost  every  Christian 
excellence,  he  was  remarkable  for  none  more  than  for 
his  boimdless  munificence. 

He  almost  rebjoilt,  at  his  own  cost,  the  episcopal 
residences  at  Eccleshall  and  Hartlebury^  and  one 
anecdote  recorded  of  him  is  so  pleasing,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  given  at  length. — "  He  always  kept  a 
thousand  pounds  in  the  house  for  unexpected  occur- 
rences, perhaps  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses  or  lega- 
cies. One  day,  the  collectors  of  one  of  the  excellent 
societies  of  this  country  came  to  him  to  apply  for  his 
contribution.  The  bishop  told  his  steward  to  give 
them  Five  Hundred  Pounds.  The  steward  made 
signs  to  his  master,  intimating  that  he  did  not  know 
where  to  find  so  large  a  sum.  He  replied.  You  are 
right,  Harrison,  I  have  not  given  enough :  give  the 
gentlemen  the  Thousand  Pounds ;  and  you  will  find 
it  in  such  a  place: — ^with  which  the  old  steward, 
though  unwillii^ly,  was  forced  to  comply.'*  He  lived 
to  his  ninety-third  year,  in  the  continued  possession 
of  his  faculties,  reverenced  and  beloved  by  all  for  his 
cheerfulness,  his  serenity  of  temper,  his  beneficence 
to  man,  and  his  heartfelt  and  unaffected  piety  toward 
God.  It  has  been  said  of  him, ''  His  end  was  peace, 
and  he  enjoyed  tranquillity  to  the  last.  The  easiness 
pf  his  death  seems  to  have  been  as  much  derived 
from  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  his  good  con- 
science, as  from  his  insensibly  exhausted  spirits ;  or 
rather,  from  the  concurrence  of  both :  in  scripture 
language,  he  gently /e//  asleep" 

More  brilliant  characters  than  Bishop  Hough  may 
easily  be  found ;  but  few  appear  more  thoroughly  to 
exemphfy  the  workings  of  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
He  seems,  too,  by  a  singular  fehcity  of  manner, 
though  he  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  to  have  hved  without  an  enemy.  Pope's 
lines  are  well  known : 

Such  as  on  Houffh's  unsullied  mitre  shine^ 
And  beam,  good  Digby,  from  a  soul  like  thine. 

He  received,  also,  the  panegyric  of  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  of  Hawkins  Browne:  and,  in  later  days,  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard  has  introduced  Bishop  Hough  as 
the  principal  speaker  in  his  excellent  dialogue  on  the 
I  comforts  of  old  agej  wherei  be  hM  made  the  good 
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old  prelate  detail  to  Bishop  Gibson  oad  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  the  comforts  that  the  aged  may  draw  from  the 
recollectioa  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  from  hopes  fnll 
of  immortality;  comforts,  on  which  none  were  better 
able  than  himself  to  speak  from  personal  conviction 
and  cTperience. 

There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Bishop  Hongb  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Ronbiliac,  of  which  we  give 
an  engraving. 

PanliiUliewfremanIAfttfZasat  Hourn,  ly /ali  ^ilaat,  &f. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE. 

LFkhs  Tlu  Pmrl—mi  Amerian  Anaiul  ftn  IBIS.] 

JOHff. 
I  UEAN  to  be  a  solclier, 

With  uniform  quite  aew; 
I  wish  they'd  let  me  liave  a  drum. 

And  be  a  captain  too ; 
I  would  go  amid  the  battle 

With  my  broadsword  in  my  hand. 
And  lieai  the  cannon  rattle. 

And  the  music  all  so  grand. 

MOTHKB. 

Uy  son !  my  son  I  what  if  that  sword 

Should  strike  a  noble  heart. 
And  bid  some  loving  fiither 

From  bis  little  ones  depart! 
What  comfort  would  your  waving  plumes 

And  brilliant  dress  bestow. 
When  you  thought  upon  his  widow's  tears. 

And  her  organs'  cry  of  woe  1 

WtLUAH. 

e  a  pieeident. 

And  rule  each  risiag  state 
And  bold  my  leveei  once  a  week 

For  all  the  gay  and  great : 
111  be  a  king,  except  a  crown. 

For  that  they  won't  allow ; 
And  I'll  Bnd  out  what  the  tariff  is. 

That  puEzles  me  so  now. 
HoTtntR. 
My  son!  my  son!  the  cares  of  state 

Are  thorns  upon  the  breast. 
That  ever  pierce  the  good  man's  heart 

And  rob  him  of  bis  rest ; 
The  grmt  and  gay  to  him  appear 

As  trifling  as  the  dust. 


Louisa. 
I  mean  to  be  a  cottage  girl. 

And  sit  behind  a  nil. 
And  mom  and  eve  my  pitcher  there 

With  purest  water  flll ; 
And  I'D  train  a  lovely  woodbine 

Around  my  cottage  door. 
And  welcome  to  my  winter  hearth 

The  wandering  and  the  poor. 
Mother. 
Xioutsa,  dear,  a  humble  mind 

Tis  beautif\d  to  see  ; 
And  you  shall  never  hear  a  word 

To  cheek  that  mind  from  me ; 
But  ah  I  remember,  pride  may  dwell 

Beneath  the  woodbine  shade ; 
And  disoontent,  a  sullen  guest. 

The  cottage  heart  invade. 


CAROLtra. 
I  will  be  gay  and  courtly. 

And  dance  away  the  hours ; 
Music,  and  sport,  and  joy,  shall  dwell 

Beneath  my  fairy  bowers ; 
No  heart  shall  ache  with  sadness 

Within  my  laughing  hall. 
But  the  note  of  love  and  gladness 

Re-echo  to  my  call. 

Oh,  children  I  sad  it  mokes  my  soul 

To  hear  your  plavfbl  strain ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  chil!  your  youth 

With  images  of  pain. 
Yet  humbly  take  what  God  bestows. 

And,  like  his  own  fair  flowers. 
Look  up  in  sunshine  with  a  smile. 

And  gently  bend  in  showers. 


1^1  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before 
us ;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which 
we  ate  approaching,  where,  though  the  braaa  and  marUe 
remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  out  minds 
are  laid  on  in  fading  coloiars,  and,  if  not  stxnetimes  re 
freshed,  vanish  and  disappear. Locnt. 

Ineredality  it  not  utnfom,  but  the  wont  kind  tif/ollf. 
It  U  folly,  because  it  causes  ignorance  and  mistake,  arjth 
all  the  consequents  of  these ;  and  it  it  very  bad,  as  being 
accompanied  with  disingenuily,  obstiDacv,  rudeness,  un- 
eharitableness,  and  the  like  bad  dispositions ;  tcoia  which 
credulity  itself  the  other  extreme  sort  of  fbUy,  is  exempt. 


Strono  passions  work  wonders,  when  there  ia  a  greattr 
ttrenglh  ^reaton  to  curb  them. Tuckkb. 

GaowTH  in  grace  manit^ts  itself  by  a  simptid^ — that  is, 
a  greater  naturalness  of  character.  There  will  be  more 
uiefblness  and  less  noise;  more  tenderness  of  conscience 
and  less  scrupulosity ;  there  will  be  more  peace,  mors 
humility :  when  the  (Idl  com  is  in  the  ear,  it  nends  down 
because  it  ia  ftdl.— -Cecil. 

TasRB  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much,  aa  that  which  I 
hear  ve^  often,  that  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  pass  his 
time.  It  would  have  been  but  ill  spoken  by  Methusalem. 
in  the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  lifii.— 
Cowi-EV. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 

Sold  br  lU  BookHntn  ud  Himnmdcn  In  t)w  Xlsplani. 

Hawken  ud  Ottlm  in  FniMlcil  PnbUcsUoM  nnlled  n  nhohiilt  tna 

t?  DRK,  F>tRIBIt«-n>w;  BEKGER,  HalrnU-ilIHt  i  DOUGLAS, 

PortBUD-ibvflt  LauJoa  ^ 

AbiI  bf  Iba  PobUabR'i  AgmU  In  tb>  fcUnrinf  plim  ;— 

'Olnbn,  HnntBlt  Co.      Dtr»am.  Kniitwt, 

Bulk.  Gforse.  Mnhnyt.  OUmfe  Bold. 

BJrw'ivlMiii,  Laubildfa.  ■■--•-  * •■  "- 

AutefT  WnllcT  t  Co. 

CbXi^.- 
CarBil*.  ■nii>-_ 
CMmifwri.a'a.j. 


OutttT,  Saeowi  H 


.Ji-S 


XMuji,  OUmfe  B< 
Btltr.VttaiUQo. 

HS?wn»n. 
t^nMh  Dec 
LoiieaiAfr*  n 


JVoflJniMAMBanl 

lfitrauh-<m-Tgmr.  t 

h]rliCa.i  Bar* 


Bndiaft  Ca. 

- ,^^^imm. 

Wuia.  Lua  End, 
S»iMa»<  Munod. 
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UNDER  THB  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATIIRR  ANn  VmiPA-rrMM 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOllNG  CHRIST^NKNOWlSiWE        "    '^' 


TteE  PURl  INDIANS. 
Thk  Wei  wcMtdy  coantry  to  the  north  of  the  river 
fcrajba,  in  Brazil,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Paris.  The  following  ac- 
count of  their  mo4]e  of  life  in  their  natire  forests  is 
abrii^ed  from  the  TVmpeis  of  Prince  Maxmilian,  who 
visited  Brazil  about  the  year  1816. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  into  the  woods  to  annoance 
his  intention  of  visiting  them,  the  Prince  says,  "  Five 
men  and  three  or  four  women,  with  their  children, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  us.  They  were  all 
short, — not  above  five  feet  five  inches  high  ;  most  of 
them,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  were  broad  and 
■troi^-Iimbed  ;  they  were  all  quite  naked,  except  a 
(ew,  who  wore  handkerchiefs  round  their  waists,  or 
(bort  breeches,  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Fottognesc.  Some  had  their  beads  entirely  shorn  ; 
others  had  their  thick,  coal-black  hair,  cut  over  the 
eyes,  and  hanging  down  in  matted  locks  behind. 

In  general,  they  have  but  little  beard,  which 
fonns  only  a  thin  circle  round  the  mouth,  and  hongs 
down  abont  three  inches  below  the  chin.  Round  the 
neck,  or  across  the  breast  and  one  shoulder,  they 
had  rows  of  hard  black  berries  strung  together,  in 
the  middle  of  which,  in  front,  was  a  number  of  the 
eye-teeth  of  monkeys,  ounces,  cats,  and  other  wild 
aoimals.  They  had  other  ornaments,  which  seemed 
to  hare  been  formed  of  the  thorns  of  some  shrub. 
Tbe  men  canied  in  their  hands  long  bows  and  arrows, 
TOL.L 


which,  as  well  as  all  their  effects,  ikef  at  our  desire 
bartered  for  trifles.  We  informed  them  of  our  inten- 
tion of  visiting  them  in  the  woods,  early  the  next 
ntoming,  if  they  would  receive  us  well. 

"  We  had  scarcely  left  tbe  house  the  next  day,  when 
the  Indians  were  perceived  coming  out  of  the  woods. 
We  proceeded  in  their  company  back  into  the  forest, 
and  as  we  advanced,  we  foimd  the  whole  horde  lying  on 
tbe  grass.  The  group  of  naked  brown  figures  presented 
a  most  singidar  spectacle :  men,  women,  end  children, 
were  huddled  together,  and  contemplated  us  with 
curious,  but  timid  looks.  They  had  all  adorned  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible;  a  few  of  tbe  men,  by  way 
of.  ornament,  had  tbe  skins  of  monkeys  fastened 
round  their  brows.  Some  of  the  women  carried  their 
children  by  the  help  of  bandages  made  of  hark, 
which  were  fastened  over  the  right  shoulder,  while 
others  bore  theirs  on  their  backs,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hand  that  crossed  tbe  forehead ;  in  this 
latter  manner  they  generally  carry  their  baskets  of 
provision  when  they  travel.  A  number  of  the  men 
and  girls  were  much  painted — they  had  red  spots  on 
the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  some  had  red  stripes 
on  the  face ;  others  black  stripes  lengthwise,  and 
strokes  running  across,  with  dots  between,  on  the 
body.  Many  of  the  little  children  were  marked  all 
over  with  spots  like  leopards.  This  painting  seemed 
to  he  arbitrary  and  regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  in- 
dividnal.    The  females,  in  general,  fasten  c 
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or  cord  tightly  roiilid  thfe  wrisii  ftnfl  ancles,  in 
order,  as  thej  soy,  to  lAaicfe  thoEe  parts  sirtall  md 
elegaut. 

"  The  bow  of  ttie  Piiria  measures  six  feet  and  a  half, 
tind  even  more ;  it  is  smooth,  and  made  of  the  hard 
toiigh  dark-hrown  wood  of  a  kind  of  palm.  Their 
arrows  are  six  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  furm  knotty 
reed,  feathered  at  the  lower  end,  with  beautiful  blue 


and  alsb  ib  thb  tnahdfacture  of  candles,  which  bum 
extremely  well,  and  itre  made  tfy  wrapping  a  piece  of 
cottoB  round  a  thin  stick  of  wax,  and  then  rolling 
the  whole  together.  They  set  a  high  value  on  a 
knife,  which  they  fasten  to  a  string  round  the  neck, 
and  allow  to  hang  down  upon  the  back ;  it  frequently 
consists  of  only  a  piece  of  iToo,  which  they  whet  on 
stones,  and  keep  very  sharp.  If  yon  give  them  a 
knife,  they  generally  break  off  the  handle,  and  make 
another  according  to  their  own  taste,  putting  the 
blade  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  bind 
together  with  a  string. 

"  Some  writers  are  disposed  to  deny  to  these  Ame- 
can  tribes  all  religious  ideas,  but  among  all  that  I 
visited  I  found  evidentproofB  of  the  prevalence  of 
some  religious  belief.  The  savages  of  Brazil  believe 
in  various  powerful  beings,  the  mightiest  of  whom 
they  recognize  in  tlje  thunder,  by  the  name  of  Tupa  or 
Tupan.  Most  of  the  Indians  of  South  America  have 
also  a  confused  idea  of  a  general  Deluge." 

THE  AilCtENt  ENGLISH  MINSTRELS. 
The  Minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  sue- 
cessors  of  the  ancient  Bards,  who  united  the  arts  of 
poetry  And  music,  and  sung  to  tunes  upon  the  harp, 
verses  and  poems  of  their  own  composing.  It  is  well 
known  what  respect  Was  shown  to  these  Bards  by  the 
Britons :  and  no  less  was  piud  to  the  northern  Scalds, 
as  they  called  their  Bards,  by  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  Gothic  race.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  well  as 
their  brethren,  the  ancient  Danes,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  men  of  their  profeseion  in  the  highest 


reverence.  Their  skill  «a«  considered  ^  sometlung 
divine,  their  persons  were  deented  sacred,  their  at- 
tendance was  solicited  by  kings,  and  they  were  every 
where  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards ;  in  short, 
poets  and  their  art  were  held  among  them  in  that 
rude  admiration  which  i^ever  shown  by.dn  ^orant 
people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishments. 

When  the  Saxons  Were  converied  id  Christianity, 
in  proportion  as  letters  prct-aijed  amonj  them,  this 
rude  admiration  began  to  abate,  and  poetry  was 
ni  le    poet    and 

tl  ry  was  culli- 

Fi  r>  ^^^  many 

ol  xintpoeed   in 

tl  lea ;  btrt  the 

A/  fleil,  atid  got 

tl  harp  at  The 

h<  lit  bnspltably 

m  Why  hotloiira 

s\  (ttid  Staldt; 

ai  tfa«  Compddl- 

ii  iRthetnselrt;^, 


i!S  pt^fes^ldfa 
w  b^oti  iribts, 

w  t>.     This  ap- 

pi  fetory,  which 

si  1  dong  wert 

equally  admlted  attitrtlg  botti  aalldttS. 

Wheti  our  Britistl  king,  tiie  great  Alfred,  waS  de- 
sirons  to  learn  the  tt-tte  Sitnafiott  df  the  Danish  army, 
which  had  Invaded  his  t^hii  tife  ddsutned  the  dr^ss 
and  character  of  a  Minstrel  j  S«d,  taking  hia  harp, 
and  only  oHe  altcnddttt,  hb  *eHt  with  the  Utmost 
security  into  the  Danish  camp,  iiimigh  khown  to 
be  a  Saxon,  the  charafcter  of  a  MinStrtI  procured  him 
an  hospitable  reception :  he  »a8  admitted  to  entertain 
the  king  at  table,  and  stayed  ih  the  tnidst  of  the 
enemy's  camp  lotlg  enough  tdplah  that  assaillt  which 
afterwards  destroyed  them,    tills  *tti  in  the  year  878. 

About  sixty  yearfl  afler;  a  Danish  king  made  use 
of  the  same  disgiiise  to  explore  Uie  cunp  of  our  king, 
Athelstan.  With  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and  dressed 
like  a  Minstrel,  Anlaff,  kihg  df  the  tlanes,  went 
among  the  Saxon  tents ;  and  taking  his  stand  near 
the  king's  pavilion,  be  began  to  play,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted.  There  he  entertained  Athelstan 
and  his  lords  with  his  singing  and  his  music ;  and 
was  at  length  dismissed  With  an  honourable  reward, 
though  from  his  songs  he  must  have  been  known  to 
be  a  Dane.  Athelstan  was  saved  from  the  coniie- 
cjuence  of  this  stratagem  by  a  soldier,  who  had 
observed  Anlaff  burying  the  money  which  had  been 
given  him,  from  some  ficruple  of  honour,  or  motive 
of  superstition. 

Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
the  Minstrels  were  easily  admitted  into  the  king's 
presence,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Stow,,  which 
also  shows  the  splendour  of  their  appearance.  "  In 
the  year  1316,  Edward  the  Second  solemnized  his 
Feast  of  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  in  the  Great  Hall : 
where  sitting  royally  at  the  table  with  his  peers  about 
him,  there  entered  a  woman  adorned  as  a  Minstrel, 
sitting  on  a  great  horse,  trapped  as  Minstrels  then 
used,  who  rode  roimd  about  the  tables,  showing  pas- 
time }  and  at  length  came  up  to  the  king's  table,  and 
laid  before  him  a  letter,  and  forthwith  turning  her 
horse,  saluted  every  one,  and  departed."  The  subject 
of  this  letter  was  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  tlie 
favours  heaped  by  him  on  his  minions,  to  th«  n^Iect 
of  his  knights  and  faithful  servants, 
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Even  so  late  as  the  jreign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  the 
reciters  of  verses,  or  moi^  speeches  learnt  by  heart, 
intruded  without  ceremony  into  all  companies  y  not 
only  in  taverns,  but  in  the  houses  of  the  nobihty 
themselves.  The  Minstrels  continued  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  in  whose  time  they  had  lost 
much  o^  tiieir  dignity,  and  were  sinking  into  contempt 
and  neglect.  Yet  still  they  sustained  a  character  far 
superior  to  any  thing  we  can  conceive  at  present  of 
the  singers  of  the  old  ballads. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1575,  among 
the  many  devices  and  pageants  which  were  exhibited 
for  her  entertamment,  one  of  the  personages  intro- 
duced, was  an  ancient  Minstrel,  M^ose  appearance 
and  dress  are  minutely  described  by  a  writer  present, 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  A  person,  very  meet  seemed  he  for  the  purpose, 
of  about  forty  years  old,  appai'elled  partly  as  he 
would  himself.  His  cap  off:  his  head  seemly  roundjed 
tonster-wise :  fair  kembed,  that  with  a  sponge 
daintily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's  grease,  was  finely 
smoothed,  to  make  it  shine  like  a  mallard^s  wing. 
His  beard  smugly  shaven :  and  yet  his  shirt  after  the 
new  trink,  with  ruffs  fair  starched,  sleeked  and  gUster- 
ing  like  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  marshalled  in  good  order 
with  a  setting-stick,  and  strut,  that  every  ruff  stood 
up  like  a  wafer.  A  long  gown  of  Kendale  green, 
after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now,  gathered  at  the 
neck  with  yellow  gorget,  fastened  afore,  with  a  white 
clasp  and  a  keeper-close  up  to  the  chin ;  but  easily, 
for  h^  to  imdo  when  h,e  list,  ^mly  begirt  in  a 
real  caddis  girdle  $  froQi  that  a  pair  of  capped  Shef- 
field kj^ves  hai^ng  ^'  ty^o  sides.  Out  of  his  bosom, 
drawji  fprth  ^  l^pp.e|t  of  hi^  napkin  edged  witji  blue 
lace,  an4  marked  with  J)  for  Damian,  for  he  was  yet 
but  a  bat^hel.or.  ^is  gown  had  long  sleeves  down  to 
the  mid-leg,  slit  fropi  the  shoulders  to  the  hand,  and 
lined  with  wj^ite  cptton.  IJis  doublet-sleeves  of  black 
worsted :  upon  them  a  pair  of  points  of  tawny 
chamlet,  laced  along  tl^  wrist  with  blue  threaden 
poinents,  a  wealt  towards  the  hands  of  fustian-a« 
napes.  A  pair  of  red  neather  stocks,  a  pair  of  pumps 
on  his  feet,  y^ith  a  crosis  cut  at  his  toes  for  corns  j 
not  new  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blackt  with  soot,  and 
shining  as  a  shoeing-horn.  About  his  neck,  a  red 
ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle.  His  harp  in  good 
grace  dependent  before  %iifi.  His  \sTcst  tyed  to  a 
green  lace  and  hanging  by  :  under  the  gorget  of  his 
gown,  a  fair  flaggon  chain,  pewter  for  silver,  as  a 
squire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,  that  travelled  the  coun- 
tiy  the  summer-season,  unto  fair  and  worshipful  men  s 
houses.  Frpm  his  chain  hung  a  scutcheon,  with  metal 
and  colour,  resplendent  upon  his  breast,  of  the 
ancient  arms  of  Islington."  The  Minstrel,  the 
author  tella  us,  "  after  three  lowly  courtesies,  cleared 
his  voice  \vith  a  hem  ;  wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  for  'filling  his  napkin,  tempered  a  string 
or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on  his 
harp  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  solemn  song, 
warranted  for  story  out  of  J^g  Arthur's  acts." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  class 
of  men  had  lost  all  credit,  and  were  sunk  so  low  in 
the  public  opinion,  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  EHizabeth's  reign,  a  statute  was  passed  by  which 

Minstrels  wandering  abroad,**  were  included  among 

rogues,  vagabonds  jmd  sturdy  beggars,**  and  were 
adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such.  This  act  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  profession. 

[Pkrcy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  poetry.'} 

It  is  with  flowers  as  with  moral  qualities;  the  bright- 
coloured  are  sometimes  poisonous,  but,  I  believe,  never  the 
aweet-aioeUing. Gftesses  af  TnUh* 
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LORD  BACON. **  There  iiever  was  found  in  any  ago 

of  the  world  either  philosopher,  or  sect,  or  law,  or  dis- 
cipline, which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as 
the  Christian  feith.**    -       ^        ' 

JOHN   8SLDBN,    (called   by  Gvotm)  The  .Glory  of 

England. '*  There  fs  i^  book  ugon  which  we  can 

resf  in  a  dyjng  s^prnjepit  but  the  B^ble.'* 

JOHN  MILTbN,  thie  ii)ani9rtal  Poet. .«  There  are  no 

songs  pompaj^le  to  the  So^gs  of  Sion ;  no  orations 
cq,ual  to  ihosb  of  tb,e  PjrppbeSi  an^  no  iK)liiic9  h'ke 
tl^se  wbic)^  the  Scriptur«?9  .teac^." 

SIR  MATTHPW  HAI.JC. ^'Tb^rf  is  no  book  like 

the  Bif)]fi  Cor  ex^cellppjt  wisdom,  jUearnj^g,  ^d  use.** 

H[0NOlQRA|?LE    pOBERT   BQYLE. ^  "  It   is   a 

matchlpHs  yoliiinc,  i^  )»  impossible  )ye  ca^  study  it  too' 
muofi,  qt  esteppi  it  too  Jiighly,'*'  •  * 

JPHN  LOCKE.- ^To  a  person  who  ask,ed  t)iis  pro- 
found thinker  whic)^  wsts  ^e  »^Tpkip  ^d  si^rest  way 
for  a  young  ^eptlejiu^p  to  attaiij  to  th^  true  Jinowleage 
of  the  Christian  religion,  ixxthfi  full  flind  inst  extent  of 
it,  he  replied, — "  Lejt  hiii>  stutjy  the  poly  Scriptures, 
especially  the  ^ev  Testament ;  therein  are  contaiiu^ 
tlxe  words  of  .etem^  life.  It  hath  Go«J  for  its  Au^or  j 
Salvation  for  itsEria;  and  Truth)  without  aiiy  mixr 
ture  of  Error,  for  ij^  ijaat^tejr.'* 

Sf  R  WILLIAM  JONES. •**  I  have  carefully  and  ror 

ffularlv  perused  the  Holy  Scripjtoes,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  the  volume  contains  more  sublimity,  purer  mo^ 
rality,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of 
eloquence,  than  ^an  be  collected  from  all  other  books> 
in  whatever  language  they  may  have  been  written/* 

REAnSR  t 

Oppose  these  deliberate  and  disinterested  opinions  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  to  the  flip- 
pant sarcasms  of  free-thinkers^  or  rather  non-thinkers. 
Clasp  the  Bible  to  your  heart,  believe  its  holy  truths, 
obey  its  sacred  conmiands,  regulate  your  lives  by  its 
precepts,  and  die,  resting  on  that  Savioinr  whom  the 
Scriptures  reveal,  as  having  "  brought  life  ^d  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel.'* 

Upon  trb  Sight  of  a  Tree  full-blossomed. — Here 
is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not  possible  that  all 
these  should  prosper;  one  of  them  must  needs  rob  the 
other  of  moisture  and  growth.  I  do  not  love  to  see  an 
infancy  over-hopeful;  in  these  pregnant  beginnings  one 
&culty  starves  another,  and,  at  last,  leaves  the  mind  sapless 
and  barren.  As,  therefore,  we  are  wont  to  pull  aS  some  of 
the  too-frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so  it  is 
good  wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts  or 
progress  of  overforward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  otherwise 
in  our  Christian  profession  :  a  sudden  and  lavish  ostenta- 
tion of  grace  mav  fill  the  eve  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth 
with  ta&,  but  will  not  at  the  last  4II  the  lap  with  fruit. 
Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high  expec* 
tations  of  my  undertakings ;  I  had  rather  men  should  com- 
I^ain  of  my  small  hopes,  than  of  my  sfaoit  periirmanoes. 
^Bishop  Haxl. 


A  full  and  clear  nver  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetical 
object  in  nature,  pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  compared 
a  river  to  human  life.  I  have  never  read  the  passage  in 
his  woiks,  but  I  have  been  a  hundred  times  struck  with 
the  analogy,  particularly  ainidst  mountain  scenery.  Ilie 
river,  smw  and  clear  in  its  origin,  gushes  forth  from  rocks, 
falls  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons  and  meanders  through  a 
wild  and  picturesque  country,  nourishing  only  the  unculti 
voted  tree  or  tlower  by  its  dew  or  spray.  In  this,  its  state 
of  infancy  and  vouth,  it  may  bo  comj)ared  to  tho  human 
mind,  in  which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination  are  pre- 
dominant— ^it  is  more  beautifru  than  useful.  When  tho 
different  rills  or  torrents  join,  and  descend  into  die  plain, 
it  becomes  slow  and  stately  in  its  motions ;  it  is  ap|>lied  to 
move  machinery,  to  wojter  meadows,  and  to  bear  upon 
its  bosom  the  stately  barge ; — in  this  mature  stajte,  it  is 
deep,  stronyg,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  towards  the  sea, 
it  loses  Its '  force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were, 
becomes  bst,  and  mingled  with  the  oughty  abyss  of  waters* 

Sir  H.Davy. 
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WILtlAM  COLLINS,  THE  POET. 


A  MONVUENT  of  exquisite  workmanship,  from  which 
the  above  is  taken,  was  erected  by  public  sabscrip- 
tion  in  Chichester  cathedral,  to  the  memoiy  of  Wil- 
LiAM  Collins.  The  poet  is  represented  as  just 
recovered  from  a  fit  of  phrenay,  to  which  he  was  un- 
happily subject,  and  in  a  calm,  recliumg  posture, 
seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  while  his  lyre  and  one  of  the 
best  of  his  poems  he  neglected  on  the  ground.  Above 
are  two  beautiful  figures  of  Love  and  Pity  entwined 
in  each  other's  arms. 

The  monument  was  executed  by  Flaxman,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Rome.     Mr.  Hayley,  in  speak- 
of  the  deceased,  thus  concludes  his  epiu^h  ; 
Who  join'd  pure  faith  to  atrong  poetic  pow'ra. 
Who,  in  renving  Reason's  luciti  hours, 
Souffht  on  ONB  BOOK  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 
And  rightly  deem'd  the  Book  of  God  the  best 

William  Collins  was  bom  at  Chichester  on 
Chriatmas-day,  1720.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
hatter.  He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Winchester 
College  in  1733,  hut  although  be  stood  first  in  the 
list  of  scholars  to  be  received  in  succession  at  New 
CoUege,  Oxford,  in  1740,  he  lost  his  election,  there 
being  no  vacancy.  This  he  considered  the  first  mis- 
fortune of  his  hfe.  He  suddenly  left  the  University 
after  becoming  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
came  to  London  about  1744,  with  many  projects  in 
his  head,  but  possessed  of  very  little  money.  He 
planned  many  works,  but  he  pursued  no  settled 
purpose.  His  odes,  some  of  which  were  composed 
at  this  time,  particularly  "  The  Passions,"  exhibit 
vast  powers  of  poetry.  There  is  an  expression  in  the 
latter  ode,  which  at  once  strikes  to  the  heart.  Though 
the  mtantre  is  the  same  in  wliich  the  characteristics 
iM  Fear,  Anger,  and  Despair,  are  described,  yet,  bv 
the  judicious  variation  of  the  cadence,  each  has  an 
expression  appropriate  to  itself.  Thus,  after  the 
image  of  Despair, 

With  wofiil  measuTea  wan  Despair,— 
Low,  BuUen  tounda  his  grief  beguiled  ; 

At^aatn,  strange,  and  minted  air; 
TVas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild  I 

How  beautiiiil  beyond  imitation  ia  the  aium&ted 
picture  of  Hope  j 


But  thou,  O  Hope  t  with  eyes  so  fkir. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Btill  it  whisper'd,  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  bail! 

Collins  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned 
langu^es,  but  with  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
He  was  fond  of  popular  traditions ;  he  delighted  to 
take  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the 
bounds  of  nature,  to  gaze  on  the  splendour  of  ficti- 
tious palaces,  and  to  repose  in  Elysian  gardens  of  his 
own  creation. 

The  latter  part  of  his  short  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languished  for 
some  years  under  that  depression  of  mind  which 
clogs  the  faculties  without  destroying  them.  He  was 
for  some  time  confined  in  a  house  for  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  bis  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  he  died  in  1756. 

After  his  return  from  France,  whither  he  had  gone 
hoping  to  recover  from  his  malady,  a  friend  paid 
him  a  visit  at  Islington :  there  was  then  no  wan- 
dering of  mind  discernible  by  any  but  himself; 
hut  he  had  withdrawn  fivm  study,  and  travelled  with 
no  other  book  than  an  English  Testament,  such  as 
children  carry  to  school.  His  friend  took  it  into  hb 
hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  sgc  what  companion  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet  had  chosen.  "I  have  btUone 
book,"  said  Collins,  "  but  that  is  the  best."  This 
interesting  fact  snpphed  Flaxman  with  the  subject  of 
the  monument  above. 


EGYPT  IN  CONNEXION  'WITH  SACRED 
HISTORY  AND  PROPHECY. 
There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  which  have 
excited  greater  interest  than  Egypt ;  but,  amongst 
the  many  claims  which  it  possesses  to  our  attention 
and  regajd,  there  is  none  more  powerful  than  that 
derived  from  its  connexion  with  sacred  history.  As 
the  cradle  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  Word 
of  God,  it  deserves,  and  will  abundantiy  repay,  the 
laborious  investigation  and  research  which  are  now 
necessary  for  tracing  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline, 
or  drawing  out  the  particulars  of  its  early  annals. 

These  inquiries,  we  have  said,  will  amply  recom- 
pense those  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  them,  fi>r  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  move  forward  a  single  step 
in  our  researches,  without  discovering  the  most  strik- 
ing coincidences  between  the  testimony  of  sacred  and 
profane  writers,  and  the  singnlar  confirmation  offered 
by  existing  facta  to  the  minutest  details  of  Scripture, 
as  regards  the  aspect,  manners,  customs,  and  phy- 
sical character  of  this  astonishing  country. 

If,  for  example,  we  require  a  warrant  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Moses,  that  Eg)T>t  brought  forth  "  by  hand- 
fols  '  in  her  seasons  of  plenty,  and  supplied  its  nu- 
merous population  with  treasures  of  com  that  could 
not  be  gathered  nor  numbered  for  multitude,  we  have 
it  on  the  united  testimony  of  ancient  and  modem 
writers,  and  even  m  the  present  features  of  the  land, 
"  wounded  and  wasted  though  it  be  by  the  eternal 
hand  of  Heaven."  If  we  would  know  how  a  country, 
naturally  so  fertile,  could  be  subject  to  the  famine 
under  which  it  groaned  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  we 
have  only  to  consult  the  same  authority,  and  we  shall 
find  that  its  products  are  so  far  dependent  on  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  that  a  failure  of  Hiia 
event  would  inevitably  produce  the  greatest  distress 
and  misery.  If  we  woold  know  why  the  Israelites, 
during  then- affliction,  could  not  make  bricks  without 
ttrmo,  we  have  only  to  inspect  a  fragment  of  the  v«_ 
nous  stmctures  of  that  material  still  existing,  and  'we 
-■^'l  Bee  the  very  "  stubble"  which  cost  tfaen    sq 
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much  anxiety  and  l&bonr,  and  be  furaisbed  witb  a 
reason  for  its  nse,  in  the  light  loose  nature  of  the 
earth  of  which  it  is  composed*. 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "  em- 
balming" of  Joseph  and  his  venerable  father,  we  have 
only  to  explore  the  mummy  pits  of 
Egypt,  and  we  shall  find  not  only  men, 
but  the  inferior  animals,  preserved  with 
the  most  pioua  care,  and  retaining,  alter 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  fragrance  of  that 
"  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,"  with 
which  they  were  prepared  fur  interment. 
Some  curious  relics  of  this  description 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ; 
two  of  the  human  form,  three  mummy 
cats,  aa  embalmed  ibis,  a  jar  containing 
another  (see  catj,  and  the  bones  of  a  third. 
The  cat  and  the  ibis  were  held  in  extreme  venera- 
tion by  the  Egyptians,  the  former  being  considered 
sacred  to  the  moon,  and  the  other  celebrated  for  its 
propensity  to  deslxoy  serpents. 


nie  Sacred  Iba, 

'If  wc  would  find  an  answer  to  those  who  ques- 
tion the  narrative  of  Moses,  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  products  which  he  mentions  as  pecnUar  to  Egypt, 
we  may  find  the  sycamore,  the  com,  and  the  flax, 
in  the  mummy  and  its  appendages  :  the  first,  in  its 
outer  case ;  the  aecond,  buried  with  it  aa  the  type 
of  a  looked-for  resurrection ;  and  the  third,  manu- 
factured into  the  bandages  that  enfold  the  sluivelled, 
but  apparently  imperishable,  body. 

If  we  be  a^ed  the  import  of  the  "  great  and  sore 
lamentation"  at  AbelMisraim.we  have  only  to  direct 
the  inquirer  for  his  answer  to  the  walls  of  some  Egyp- 
tian temple,  or  the  nider  sketches  of  many  a  papyrus 
roll,  ^ere  the  uplifted  hands  and  the  frantic  actions 
of  those  who  compose  the  long  and  solemn  pageant, 
bear  witness  to  the  extravagantly  splendid  rites  at- 
tendant upon  Egyptian  funerals. 

The  three  following  figures  are  considered  by  Denon 
to  form  part  of  a  Ameral  ceremony.  He  describes 
them  as  priests,  with  their  arms  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  cxclamaticm. 

If  we  would  understand  the  full  meaning  of  that 
prophetic  denenncement  against  the  workers  of  abo. 
mination,  which  the  sacred  writer  pours  forth,  when 

*  There  is  a  fragment  of  bnck,  from  the  pyramid  at 
Daghous,  in  the  small  room  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  at  the 
Bnash  Museum,  in  one  of  the  glass  coms. 


be  proclaims  that  "  Memphis  shall  bury  them,"  we 
have  only  to  visit  the  pyramids  of  Djiza,  and  in  the 
loom  of  their  sepulchral  chambers  wc  shall  have  s 
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fitting  emblem  of  that "  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,"  where  even  hopie  cannot  enter.  The  mystic 
paintings,  pourtraycd  around  its  chambers  of  imagery, 
realize  something  of  the  spiritual  darkness  which 
hung  over  its  inhabitants,  when  they  groped  at  noon- 
day after  that  God  whose  candle  had,  at  one  time, 
shined  upon  their  land. 

Even  the  slight  and  incidental  notices  of  this  coun- 
try which  occur  in  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles,  are 
borne  out  by  existing  documents.  Some  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  told,  were  "potters,"  and  we  read  of  "the 
families  of  them  that  wrought  fine  linen,  of  the 
house  of  Ashbea."  The  ibis-jars  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  and  which  are  still  found  in  almost 
exhaustless  numbers,  are  monuments  of  the  skill 
of  the  potters ;  and  evidences  of  the  labours  of  the 
workers  in  fine  linen  present  themselves  in  the  wrap- 
pers of  Egypt's  departed  potentates.  And  if  we  wish 
to  know  why  these  "  workers  in  linen"  were  of  one 
"house,"  or  family,  we  have  only  to  CMisult  Hero- 
dotus, or  his  follower  Diodorus,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  division  of  caaUi  existed  very  early  in  Egypt,  and 
that  trades  and  professions  were  generally  hereditary. 

If  we  need  a  commentary  on  the  common  sin  of 
paganism,  when  men  "professing  themselves  wise, 
became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  God  into  an 
in)^;e  made  like  unto  corruptible  man  and  to  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,"  where  can  we  find 
it  better  than  in  the  pantheism  of  Egypt,  where  every 
creature  in  which  was  the  breath  of  life  became  an 
idol,  and  the  vital  principle  was  adored,  under  the 
varied  forms  which  it  animated,  from  the  beetle  of 
the  dust  to  the  lordly  ox  that  fattened  in  the  fresh 
and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Delta. 

And,  if  example  be  wanting  to  enforce  the  need- 
ful caution  of  Holy  Writ,  "  We  ought  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  of  God,  lest  at  any  time 
we  should  let  them  slip," — can  we  find  one  more  for- 
cible or  appropriate  than  that  set  before  us  in  the 
destinies  of  this  mightiest  but  "  basest  of  kingdoms  >" 
D.  A. 


I  HA.TB  passed  through  many  places  of  honour  and  trust, 
both  in  church  and  state,  more  than  any  of  my  order  in 
England  these  seveDty  years  before.  But  were  I  but 
assured  that  by  my  preaching  I  had  converted  but  one  soul 
unto  God,  I  should  take  therein  more  spiritual  joy  and 
comfort  than  in  all  the  honouia  and  offices  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  me. Axcbbishop  Williaks. 

Tbough  we  cannot  comprehend  the  Cbnstian  mysteries, 
we  can  judge  of  their  fltness  and  adequacy  to  work  certain 
beneficial  effects  in  ourselves.  Religion,  like  the  heathen 
poet's  fame,  hides  her  head  among  the  clouds  ;  but  we  may 
behold  bar  footsteps  upon  earth,  and  observe  the  blessings 
that  are  strewed  &t  ua  in  her  |>ath. 
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LANDER'S  COMMERCIiL  EXPEDITION  TQ 

AFRICA. 
Perhaps  no  enterprise  of  modem  times  has  excited 
a  greater  share  of  public  attention  than  the  late  expe- 
dition to  the  Interior  of  Africa,  undertaken  by  the 
brothers  Lander.  It  vas  a  long,  lingering  and  pcriloua 
adventure,  but  it  led  to  ttie  discovery  of  the  cmirae 
and  termination  of  tlje  celebrated  river  Niger,  whicli, 
till  the  result  of  their  almost  hopeless  enterprise  was 
known,  had  been  matter  of  controversy  ^d  dispute 
for  several  centuries. 

The  whole  of  that  undertaking  derives  a  romantic 
character  from  its  magnitude  and  danger,  no  less  than 
from  the  bumble  and  apparently  inadequate  means 
which  were  employed  in  its  accomplishment.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem,  after  all,  that  the  scantiness  of  their 
means  was  in  itself  so  great  an  evil  as  many  people 
imagined;  for,  from  the  account  of  the  travellers 
themselves,  it  appears  pretty  evident  that  had  they, 
like  their  unfortunate  predecessors  m  the  same  pur- 
suit, possessed  more  abundant  and  costly  resources, 
not  only  would  their  progress  through  the  country 
have  been  more  difficult,  but  their  lives  would  have 
beeu  in  constant  jeopardy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
success  of  the  travellers  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
ecantiaess  of  their  resources;  for  it  is  evident  from 
their  artless,  though  clevcf,  narrative  of  their  journey, 
tliat  to  their  own  courage,  perseverance,  and  addreBs, 
supported  by  an  bumble  and  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  protection  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  their 
success  is  to  be  ascrifted.  This  steady  reliance  upon 
the  power  of  Him  "  who  is  mighty  to  save,"  inspired 
tjiem  with  hope  a^  courage,  and  enabled  them  to 
rely  with  caltnoess  and  rceignation,  upon  a  happy 
deliveranqe  from  the  most  distressing  emei^nciea. 
The  almost  miraculoua  manner  in  which  the  tra- 
vellers were  preserved  at  the  close  of  their  labours, 
shows,  that  the  God  in  whom  they  trusted  did  not 
desert  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 

These  remarks  ha,ve  been  called  forth  by  n  notice 
of  the  New  African  Espeditipn,  which  lately  left 
our  shores,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Richakd 
Lander.  It  is  nearly  twelve  months  since  a 
commercial  speculation  of  this  kind  was  first  <^on- 
templated  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Sheffield.  This  gentle- 
man made  a  visit  to  London  to  consult  &lr.  Landef 
on  the  subject;  and  with  his  friend  Mr.  Huntley 
Gordon,  late  of  the  Treasury,  intimated  to  tjic  tra- 
veller the  probabiUty  of  his  embarking  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Niger,  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  he 
aleo  briefly  explained.  Mr.  Sterling  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  this  scheme,  that  his  delicate  and  declining 
health  alone  prevented  bim  from  taking  an  active 
share  in  it.. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  enthusiasm,  it  is  more 
tiian  likely  that  the  project  would  have  been  aban- 
doned, if  he  had  not  some  months  aAerwarda  fallen 
in  with  Mr.  Laird,  of  Liverpod,  who,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  had  entertained  nimflHi-  views  to  himself, 
and  had  also  travelled  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  Mr.  Lander  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  newly- discovered  river,  and  tie  coun- 
tries through  wliich  it  flows.  These  gentlemen  soon 
induced  a  number  of  merchants  at  Liverpool  to  join 
them  in  the  scheme.  Tlie  necessary  capital  was 
Ejiieedily  invested,  a  conuultlee  was  formed,  and  in 
a  remarkably  short  ^>ace  of  time  three  splendid 
vessels,  completely  equipped,  were  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Mersey,  laden  with  British  productionjs 
mid  msuiufactures,  and  ready  for  sea.  The  sbips  had 
Ijeen  purchased  and  fitted  out  (principally  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  jUaird,)  with  suclj  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch as  to  excite  a  Aej^Gs  of  surprise  a^proachijog ' 
to  wonder. 


The  command  of  the  expedition  bad  been  very 
properly  invested  in  Mr.  Lander,  whose  experience 
and  local  knowledge  eminently  qiialify  him  for  Hue 
charge. 

The  expedition  is  composed  of  two  steamers,  and 
one  soling  vessel  of  150  tons  burthen.  The  Quirra, 
whicji  is  the  lai^est  of  the  steam-vessels,  is  a  noble 
vessel,  built  under  tie  inspection  of  Mr.  Laird,  Her 
burden  is  little  short  of  150  tons,  and  her  engine  is 
of  fifty-horse  power.  She  is  well  maimed,  and  is 
furnished  with  every  means  of  defence  which  the 
Judgment  and  ingenuity  of  her  proprietors  could 
devise.  Her  internal  arrangements  are  judicious; 
the  cabin  is  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  the 
vessel  is,  altt^ther,  well  adapted  for  the  service  in 
whicb  she  is  engaged,  and  the  country  in  which  she 
is  employed.  The  QuAtra  is  conunanded  by  Mr. 
Herries.  who  has  an  able  coadjutor  in  Lieut.  Allen, 
also  of  the  Roy^  Navy.  Boti  these  officers  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  with  chrono- 
meters and  other  instmmente,  to  enable  them  t« 
make  the  necessary  scientific  observations  and  sur- 
veys ;  and,  as  they  are  very  competent  to  the  task, 
niuch  useful  geographical  information  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  Mr.  Bri;^,  a  surgeon,  well 
acquainted  with  botany,  and  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  is  also  attached  to  the  Expedition, 

The  other  steamer  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  called 
the  Albvrkah,  (an  Arabic  word,  signifying  Blesstnff.} 
She  draws  but  two  feet  of  water,  and  carries  fifty 
tons.  From  her  small  size  and  lightness,  she  will  be 
ci^jable  of  ascending  the  Niger  n^uch  farther  than 
her  more  oreover, 

advantage  r,  it  is 

probable  dties  of 

rocks,  cw  ly  arrest 

the  progK  steam- 

vessel  nm]  tie  only, 

means  of  interior 

parts  and  l  vessel 

will  be  CI  rhich  ia 

called  tht  len,   as 

occasion  :  lel,  and 

with  the  i  titJi  she 

is  laden, :  «  trade 

with  the  natives. 

Should  the  Expedition  succeed,  it  is  intended  to 
form  a  settlement  at  Patas^ie,  a  large  and  beautiful 
island  in  the  Niger,  one  day's  jpprney  below  Boussil. 
It  belongs  to  the  Kipg  of  Wowwow,  who  has  fre- 
quently expressed  his  earnest  wishes  that  our  coun- 
trymen ^ould  come  and  trade  with  his  people.  From 
him  our  adventurer^  would  receive  encQvragemeot 
and  indulgence. 

From  its'  central  sitnatioq  and  natural  advantages, 
Patkahie  would  aSbrd  every  facility  for  trading  3  the 
natives  are  hospitable  and  obliging,  and  all  the  neces* 
saries  of  li/c  ore  in  great  abundaiicc.  In  the  cours« 
of  time,  this  delightful  island  may  becpme  a  cenbaj 
market  for  the  sale  of  British  mauuioctures  3  aiid  the 
native  African  trader,  from  Bornou  on  the  one  side, 
and  Timhuctoo  on  the  other,  may  hereafter  resort  to 
it  to  supply  their  respective  countries  wilb  tbe  co.Ctouf 
of  Manchester  and  the  cutlery  of  ShefHdd. 

Mr.  Lander  has  been  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  tbe  Colonial  Department,  with  a  variety  of 
presents  for  the  Rulers  of  the  Nun,  or  Qr^ss  River, 
to  repay  them  for  tiic  losses  they  incurred  in  [n-ocur- 
ing  his  brother's  freedom  and  bis  own,  when  they 
were  made  prisoners  in  the  Eboe  country.  It  will  be 
fcmembered,  that  though  they  were  conducted  to  a. 
British  yessel  by  the  natives,  on  the  promise  of  imme- 
diate reward,  t)Ky  were  opt  only  rd'used  an  advanqs 
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of  the  promised  ransom,  out  subjected  to  treatment 
more  imfceling  than  that  which  they  had  experienced 
among  the  m^civilized  natives  of  Africa, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  those  portions  of 
the  Landers*  journals  which  were  silpposed  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  Niger,  when  they  were  captured  by 
the  natives,  are  still  in  existence.  A  short  time  since 
they  were  offered  for  sale  by  King  Boy,  to  the  master 
of  a  Liverpool  rbs^l  at  the  Botmy  River,  but  the 
purchase  was  refhsed  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
price  demanded  for  thetti.  Fortunaiely,  Mr.  Lander 
will  now  be  enabled,  with  the  gifts  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  present,  to  redeem  his  own  property,  and 
thus  make  his  late  narrative  more  complete. 
•  Before  his  departure  from  England,  the  First  L<Jrd 
of  the  Admimlty  honoured  him  with  several  inter- 
views, arid  amongst  other  favours  furnished  him  with 
letters  to  the  Commanders  of  His  Majesty's  vessels 
on  the  A^ican  station,  requesting  them  to  forward 
his  designs  to  the  utmost  of  their  abihty,  and  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  interesting  expedition 
of  which  he  has  the  command.  Sigma. 


On  fishes. 

TBSIA  FORMS  AND  CoiORS,  OBZ>rEllAL  CMARAcTER,  SfC. 

The  Fishes  which  are  most  abundant,  and  most 
frequent  in  our  sight,  have  pleasing  forms.  Many 
are  eminently  beautiful  in  their  colours,  and  in  the 
general  appearance  of  their  neat  and  glossy  skin  and 
scales.  Several  have  a  golden  hue  br  spots  difficult 
to  account  for  5  and  many  a  silvery  gloss,  as  though 
the  particles  of  these  two  metals  were  diffused  among 
their  skin.  Others  display  a  iine  tinge  of  blue ;  some 
very  pleasing  tints  of  green.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  iish  creation  in 
their  forms,  colours,  brilliancy,  gliding  movement, 
rapid  and  changeful  activity,  and  imiversal  anima- 
tion and  vigour,  excites  sentiments  of  pleasure  and 
admiration. 

To  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  are  wholly 
inoffensive.  Not  many,  even  in  their  own  domain, 
would  molest  us;  but  all,  even  the  most  hostile, 
remain  there,  helpless  and  indefensible  against  our 
power,  however  great  their  magnitude  may  be. 

The  general  character  of  fishes  is  not  that  of  voracity 
ahd  hostility.  It  is  gentleness,  harmlessness,  sociality, 
and .  animation.  Tbey  are  peaceful  animals ;  happy 
in  themselves,  and  for  the  most  part  harmonizing 
together,  without  any  general  display  of  savage 
cruelty  or  malignant  passions.  Such  as  are  appointed 
to  .be  the  food  of  others,  die  in  that  way,  and  are 
sought  and  taken  for  that  pu3r];)ose,  when  the  appe- 
tite actuates,  but  no  further.  They  cannot  be  justly 
stigmatized  as  voracious  for  this  habit,  .more  than 
ourselves  for  taking  and  eating  them  and  cattle, 
sheep,  fowls,  game,  and  other  living  creattbres. 

The  ihild  and  harmless  character  of  the  fish  class 
is  impressively  Shown  by  most  of  its  largest  tribes. 
The  great  Greenland  Whale  piirsries  lao  othel*  ani- 
mal, leads  an  inoffensive  life,  and  is  harmless  in 
proportion  to  its  stretigth  The  Sturgeon,  iMtH  a  form 
as  terrible  and  a  body  as  large  as  the  shark,  is  yet 
harhilesd.  The  great  mtwha^  one  of  th^  largest  and 
strongest,  i^  one  of  the  inolst  harmless  arid  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  tt  is  seen  constantly 
sporting  among  the  other  great  inonsterS  of  the  deep, 
no  way  attempting  to  injure  them. 

The  ocean,  indeed,  contains  somis  of  a  diff^reiit 
humour — as  the  woods  and  mountains  have  the  wolf 
and  the  tiger — ^but  Iheir  object  seems  chiefly  food. 
Fish  which  devour  others  for  their  subsistence,  act 
only  as  the  other  carnivorous  animals  of  nature,  but 
they  are  fpr  the  most  part^indifferent  or  inoffensive  | 


to  eadh  other,  and  many  are  highly  social,  flocking 
peaceably  together  in  shoals. 

They  have  no  organ  of  voice,  nor  lungs — ^yet  a  few 
emit  sounds.  As  the  Tunnies  sail  in  their  vast 
shoals,  they  utter  a  very  loud  hissing  noise.  The 
Ground  Ling  makes  a  similar  sound  when  he  is 
handled.  The  Scieria  Stridens  gives  a  small  shriek 
when  first  taken  out  of  water.  The  great  Morse 
roars  like  a  bull  when  he  is  disturbed,  and  snores 
while  asleep.  The  common  Seal  moans  piteously 
when  pursued  on  land,  as  it  is  hurrying  to  the  sea. 
The  Ursine  kind  low  like  an  ox,  and  the  Leonine  one 
both  grunts  and  snorts.  The  Ursine  Seal  is  said  to 
have  been  observed,  when  vexed,  to  shed  tears. 

Fish  appear  capable  of  pleasurable  feelings. 
No  bird  or  quadruped  seems  happier.  They  appear 
to  be  easily  satisfied  with  food,  not  to  suffer  from  in- 
clemency of  weather  or  variations  of  the  seasons. 
They  are  always  in  one  even  temperature — ^they 
appear  to  enjoy  a  longer  continuity  of  health  and 
strength  than  most  other  animals.  They  possess  a 
natural  longevity,  which  in  some  of  thfeir  classes  sur- 
passes that  of  man.  Like  the  vegetable,  and  other 
animal  tribes,  they  hate  been  made  useful  to  man, 
both  in  contributing  to  hi^  sustenance,  and  in  supply- 
ing him  with  many  important  conveniences  (as  for 
instance,  the  Whale  sripplies  uS  with  oil  and  whale- 
bonfe).  But  independently  of  the  human  race,  they 
have  been  created  to  be  happy  beings  in  themselves. 

They  display  to  us  orir  Crfeator's  pdlver  5  erilai^ 
our  kno^lege  of  his  omnipdt^ce,  and  give  us  ocular 
evidence  of  its  multifariohs  aj^lication. 

[Abridged  from  Turner**  Sacred  History  of  the  World,} 

VEGETABLE  FLt-TRAPS. 

Dionasa  Mti^tiputa^  ^c. 

Certain  plants,  such  as  Sarrhcenia  arid  Nepenthes, 
known  familiarly  as  tilcter- Plants  and  Monkey- 
Cups,  liave  their  foliage  so  curiously  formed,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  in  these  leafy  receptacles,  to  which  it  is  said  that 
monkeys  resort,  when  thirsty,  and  hencfe  their  name. 

A  further  circumstance^  however,  requires  atten- 
tion. In  these  receptacles  are  generally  (almost 
invariably)  found  flies  and  many  small  insects,  which, 
tempted  to  enter,  either  by  the  fluid  itself,  or  the 
excretions  from  the  plant,  often  of  a  sugary  nature, 
with  which  it  becomes  mixed,  are  unable  to  get  out. 
They  are  shut  up  either  by  the  closing  lid,  its  vaulted 
form,  the  narrow  throat,  or  a  bristly  barrier,  with 
which  the  throat  of  the  pitcher  ife  fhrnished,  the  hairs 
of  which  being  all  pointed  inwards,  like  th(d  entrance 
to  an  eel- weir,  ot  the  wires  of  a  mouse-trap,  may  easily 
be  passed  in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  other.  The 
prey  is  thus  entrapped,  and  held,  just  as  by  the  teeth 
offish  arid  other  animals,which  are  fVequently  situated 
not  only  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  but  also  In  the 
throat  and  stomach  j  being,  like  the  hairs  in  these 
plants,  organs  for  holding,  not  chetving,  their  food.     • 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  ^  an  act  of  cruel 
amusement,  if  not  of  shfeer  malevolence,  on  the  part 
of  nature,  to  set  these  vegetable  fly-traps,  as  in 
Dioruea,  Sarracenid,  Drosera,  &c.,  to  insnare  and  de- 
stroy the  heedless  flies,  shorteriirig  their  already 
brief  existerice;  but  obseirvation  and  experiment 
would  rather  lead  to  the  (Conclusion  that  such  sacri- 
fices of  the  smaller  insects  form  no  Unimportant  item^ 
in  the  food  of  certairi  plarits.  In  the  pouch  of  one 
small  Sarracenia,  examined  a  feW  days  ago,  I  found 
twelve  common  flies,  and  tWo  wood-lice;  and  the 
multitudes  imprisoned  arid  destlroyed  by  the  Apocymih, 
Dionaa,  and  other  plants,  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
^ere  it  from  their  nuinbet*  Ofil^j  thftt  M^M  (mH 
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never  sanction  siich 
were  it  not  to  answer  £ 


1  expenditure  of  animal  life, 
me  important  end  in  the  well- 


being  of  tliose  plants  she  has  famished  with  these 
organs  of  destruction. 

The  little  Sundew,  which  grows  commonljr  in  our 
bogs  and  marshes  near  London,  on  H am pst^ad- heath, 
&c.,  would  itself  famish  soflicient  proof ;  I  have  oft«n 
seen  several  flies  and  wonns  is  tbe  possession  of  one 
of  these  small  plaata,  vhich  was  flonrishing  by  its 
prowess,  and  fattening  on  the  delicacies  it  had  caught. 

But' in  the  Sarracenta  the  number  is  still  greater  j 
of^n,  in  the  larger  plants,  so  great  as,  from  their 
putrefaction,  to  cost  an  glTenBive  smell  around.  The 
putrefying,  however,  is  a  necessary  process ;  and 
it  is,  probably,  both  modified  and  checked  by  the 
Bugfury  juices  of  the  plants,  which,  like  the  gas- 
tric fluids  of  the  animal  stomach,  may  be  fitted 
not  only  to  digest,  Irat  also  to  retard  or  regulate 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  food.  The  water 
in  these  receptacUs,  impr^^ted  by  the  half-putre- 
fying animal  matter,  donbtless  affords  a  higUIy 
nourishing  and  strengthening  drink  to  the  pbuit ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  drainings  of  dunghills 
give  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  vegetable  growth. 
These  spectdationi  would  seem,  in  some  measure,  to 
admit  of  experimental  proof ;  for  the  Sarracenia,  if 
kept  from  the  access  of  fiies,  are  said  to  be  leas 
flourishing  in  their  growth,  than  when  each  pooch  is 
truly  B  sarcophagns ;  and  further,  I  remember  to 
have  heard,  or  r«ad,  of  a  physiological  experiment 
made  on  two  plants  of  Diontta  Miucipala,  selected  for 
this  purpose,  of  nearly  equal  size  and  health;  both 
were  kept  under  similar  circumstances,  save  that  the 
one  was  restrained  from  flies,  worms,  end  all  kinds 
of  animal  food,  while  the  other  was  daily  fed  with 
small  strips  of  rump-steaks,  the  result  of  which  expe- 
riment was,  that  the  Epicurean  plant  languished  on 
its  lenten  diet,  while  the  v^etable  beef-eater  flourished 
on  its  more  substaatial  fare. 

(Extnctfiom  Btmmrr'a  Buoy  on  iht  adumbratiMu  of  a 
Stomach  in  vtgetabhi-} 


RULES  FOR  EMPLOYING  TIME. 
In  the  morning,  when  you  awake,  Bccuitomyourself  to 
think  first  upon  God,  or  something  in  order  to  His  service; 
and  at  night,  also,  let  Uim  close  thine  eyes.  Let  four 
sleep  be  ncccssanf  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive  of 
tinie  beyond  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  nature;  and 
sometimca  be  curious  to  we  the  preparation  which  the  sun 
makes,  when  coming  forth  from  hia  chambers  of  the  east. 

Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calline  be  diligent  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  employment,  so  u  not  lightly  or  without  reason- 
able occasion  to  neglect  it  in  those  times  which  arauiually 
and  by  the  custom  of  prudent  personB  employed  in  it. 

Let  all  the  inlen'als  or  void  spaces  of  time  be  employed 
in  prayer,  reodin);.  meditating,  works  of  nature,  recreation, 
charity,  friendliness,  neighbourhood,  and  means  of  spiritual 
and  bodily  health ;  ever  remembering  so  to  wock  in  our 
calling  as  not  to  neglect  Iha  work  of  out  high  colling,  but 
to  begin  and  end  the  day  with  God,  with  such  forms  of  de- 
votion as  shall  be  proper  to  our  neeeuities.-^— Jkbrhv 
Tavlor.  

A  CHILD'S  MORNING  THOUGHTS. 
See  the  sun,  how  broad  and  red  I 
He  seems  to  touch  that  elm-tree's  head; 
See.  about  him  eling  in  cniirdB, 
Crimson,  blue,  and  golden  cloudii; 
And  the  sky  above  him  glows. 
With  a  colour  like  the  rose. 
See,  what  little  shining  beads 
Hang  upon  the  flowers  and  weeiU; 
AU  the  lawn  is  cover'd  quite 
With  a  Teii  of  watery  white ; 
And  the  distant  meadows  seem 
Almost  hid  in  misty  steam. 
Happy  birds  are  on  the  ning ; 
Hark  I  how  loud  and  sweet  they  sing  t 
Sec  that  speck  upon  the  sky, — 
'Tisalark;  I  saw  her  fly. 
Ilaitpy  birds  I  I'm  happy  too ; 
I  will  skip  and  sing  with  you. 
But  before  1  run  to  play. 
Let  me  not  forget  to  pray 
To  Him  who  kept  me  through  the  night. 
Woke  me  with  the  morning  light. 
Made  fbr  sleep  the  darkness  dim. 
And  the  day  to  worship  Him. 
Lord  1  may  every  rising  sun    , 
See  a  better  life  begun! 
May  I  love  and  sene  Thee  mote 
Than  I  ever  loved  before ! 
In  my  work  and  in  my  play. 
Be  Ttiou,  Lord,  with  me  to-day ! ^E.  S.R.A. 

"  Tub  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Here, 
then,  wo  may  learn,  whether  or  not  wo  have  found  the 
strait  gate.  But  let  us  take  core  Ifaat  we  be  not  eontenteit  ta 
remain,  like  menials,  at  the  entrance  ;  the  children  and 
heirs  ore  advanced  still  further;  and  their  affection  is  eM;r 

-B.A. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 

SdU  bf  nn  BookleUsn  nod  Nrwnendfim  In  Ihs  Kinplm. 
wkm  ud  Dealm  In  Pcrlndlis]  Pnbllcalioni  Itlpp1l«l  on  vbolrule  t 
byOBR.PsUnniln-iow:  BERQBR,  HolirwcU-itiHl ;  DOUGLAS 

And  far  Du  Pabllibti'i  Agsnta  In  tha  tailominf  pluci  :— 
ra  h  Co.     I>u«h,  Sbiw.  SmOamflai, 

-    ■         ■  ndnwi.  r ■■-'  "- 

DllTMliSoyd.  1 
nny  l(  Co. 


Jri«rfw«ii»r "It  Co. i 

VlcVeij. 

OirlUU.  Ttinnum. 

Cliaia;  SfioiiiMi  Hed- 
CUdMUr.  Okmi.  [lug. 
COIctofn-.  Svinboraa  it 

Co. 
Dtiin,  Wllkiiu  li  Son. 
Dnwacri,  Dyerm. 
HiiWto,  CBirjr  Jon.  &  Co. 


B«rnM,  Child. 

ffuHTWUKio. 
Ipiwltk.  Dock. 

KukU  h  Co..  Mm 

^oii.BoMuoB.  [cbsrtt 
l^cattr,  CcMnbo. 

Nnrcattlt-M-l)^,  Flu 


Utttitflam.  WiighL 
Orfiird.S]»aa. 

&3M*ry,  Bndit  tc  Co. 

" hiiy.  eddon*. 

tSre  FuUiriti, 


tTanHttr.  tteiitiKni. 
Tanu^tt.  AloLudn.  - 


^a^tnrlTd^        M^^^^int* 
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PJiNIlBAt   OflgEBVATIONS   ON   RIVEBS. 

Springs  are  of  several  kinds,  aeoosding  to  the  pv^ponder 


BilTBRS  ase  ibrmed  \>y  the  uiUoi*  of  iprinw,  rille,  brooks, 
&Q.,  and  are  the  means  by  which  the  surplus  watei^  of  the 
land  are  conveyed  to-  the  ocean.  •  The  extensive  benefits 
conferred  by  rivers  upon  tiie  regions  through  which  they 
flow,  render  the  inquiry  into  t^is  conditions  peculiarly 
interesting,  lliese  streams  not  only  form  a  natural 
boundary  oetween  countries  and  provinces,  but  afford  an 
easy  medium  of  intercourse  to  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
spots  upon  their  margins.  They  also  assist  in  fertilizing 
the  soil,  and  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  man ; 
while  their  meanderings  render  them  delightfiil  orna- 
ments, and  make  landscapes,  which  without  them  would 
be  beautiful,  still  more  enchanting.  So  bountiftilly  has 
the  great  Father  of  the  Universe  provided  for  the  comfort 
and  delight,  as  well  as  the  support  of  His  creatures. 

Springs. 

The  origin  of  springs,  from  which  rivers  have  their 
source,  though  involved  in  much  obscurity,  may  be  said, 
generally,  to  proceed  from  the  condensation  of  atmospheri- 
cal vapours,  the  ascent  of  subterraneous  exhalations,  the 
filtering  of  water  ^m  the  sea,  and  the  n^elting  of  ice  and 
snow.  Atmospherical  vapours  are  raised  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  earth  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and,  being  con- 
densed, by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  descend 
again  upo^  the  earth  in  dew  and  rain.  The  coldness  of 
elevated  regions  is  well  known,  and  whenever  a  current  of 
wind  carries  the  air  of  the  sea,  or  pf  the  p^ins,  loaded  with 
moisture,  against  n)o^ntaius  and  mo^ntI^n•chains,  the  in- 
visible vapour  in  it  l^oome^  precipitated  by  th^  cold,  eiUier 
in  thi^  shape  or  snow  or  ^ram ;  owing  to  which  beautiful 
arrangement  of  Providence,  the  sources  of  Rivers  are  always 
found  in  high  grounds,  firom  whence  they  ^ow,  by  a  gradual 
descent,  towams  the  sea ;  and  the  continents  of  the  world 
are  formed  mi^ch  higher  in  the  interior  than  towards  the 
coast :  otherwise  the  falling  rain  would  h^ve  produced  un- 
wholesome, uninhabitable  marshes,  in  those  countries 
which  are  now  the  delightful  abodes  of  'man,  and  supply 
the  means  of  his  subsistence.  The  source  of  the  Rhine,  for 
instance,  is  about  6Q00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Germaii 
Ocean,  into  which  it  falls  after  a  course  of  840  miles.  Th^ 
sources  of  the  Danube  are  in  the  same  mountains,  and 
may  be  traced  up  to  about  the  same  level ;  and  this  river 
Hows  1 833  miles  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Rhone 
flows  southward  from  the  same  chain  510  miles;  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  Po  descend  from  the  other  declivity 
of  this  mountainous  region,  and,  after  a  course  of  430 
miles,  reach  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice^  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  celebrated  city. 

Springs  are  merely  the  outbreaking  of  water  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  earth  and  sunk  through  the  surfaqe,  where 
it  was  absorbed ;  so  that  when  the  eaith  is  fiiUy  pharged 
with  water,  they  are  most  abundant ;  and  after  a  season  of 
drought  they  become  exhausted,  and  in  elevated  pfirts  of 
the  country  they  entirely  cease  to  flow,  and  the  wells 
become  dry,  as  naa  been  very  generally  the  case  ii^  this 
country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  (lummer. 
The  difference  in  the  f^  of  rain  in  elevated  an^  in  low 
regions,  is  ^markahly  shown  even  in  this  cotmtry ;  B>r  by 
experiments,  continued  ^r  a  period  of  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  in  Westmoreland,  which  is  mountainous,  the 
average  of  rain  is  sixty-three  inches  perpendicular  4epth 
per  annum ;  while  in  Middlesex  ai^d  Hertfordshire,  which 
are  nearly  level,  the  faU  does  npt  much  exceed  twenty 
inches.  The  periodical  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  covers 
the  land  of  Egypt,  is  well  known ;  but  aU  this  water  comes 
from  a  range  oi  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  3000 
miles  distant  from  the  Delta  of  Egypt 

Rivers  are  very  much  supplied  by  the  meltihg  of  snows 
in  summer,  which  have  fkllen  on  mountainous  ranges 
during  the  preceding  winter ;  and  when  the  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  very  considerable, 
the  effects  upon  rivers  flowine  out  of  these  regions,  are 
sometimes  (^uite  surprising:  for  instance,  in  the  present 
year,  the  River  Ohio,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, rose  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above 
its  ordinary  level,  and  in  the  flat  country  adjoming  the 
Mississippi  caused  an  overflow  of  the  water  150  miles 
wide. 

Besides  these  collections  of  ^ater  firom  external  causes, 
springs  and  fountains  have  an  extensive  origin  in  an  in- 
ternal formation,  caused  by  the  combination  m  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases,  which,  whenever  they  meet,  decompose 
each  other,  and  produce  water. 


rating  cause  of  their  origins ;  as  perennial,  temporary,  inter- 
mitting, or  reciprocating.  The  first,  or  perennial  springs, 
seem  to  be  supphed  by  the  gases  just  mentioned ;  they  flow 
continually,  with  little  or  no  variation  in  the  c^antity  of 
water  they  emit.  Temporary  springs  flow  only  dunng  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  probably  supplied  by  rain  and 
melted  snow.  Intermitting  springs  flow  and  stop  alter- 
nately, in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  their  connexion 
with  the  sea.  Reciprocating  springs  flow  constantly,  but 
in  a  variable  manner  as  to  quantity ;  of  which  the  cause 
has  not  been  well  explained. 

In  the  formation  of  lakes,  we  see  another  instance  of  the 
consideration  of  Providence,  for  they  operate,  in  most  cases, 
like  immense  cisterns  for  receiving  these  sudden  accuiuu 
lations  of  waters ;  so  that  the  rivers  forming  their  outlet  are 
not  increased,  by  sudden  falls  of  rain  or  melting  of  snow,  in 
any  thing  like  tne  degree  they  otherwise  would  be,  because 
the  quantity  of  water  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  suddenly 
the  surface  of  a  lake  one  foot,  would,  perhaps,  raise  the 
river  fifty  feet,  if  it  were  not  so  spread  out  over  a  large 
space.    The  winding  of  rivers,  which  adds  so  much  to  their 
beauty  and  to  their  fertilizing  effects,  has  also  another  most 
important  effect,  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  Parent 
of  Good,  that  is  to  say,  it  retards  the  flow,  and  preserves  the 
water  in  them  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  it  would  other- 
wise remain  in  the  channel ;  but  for  this,  the  formation  of 
lakes,  and  the  deposit  of  water  in  the  earth  itself,  the 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  rivers  would  be  entirely  dry 
aner  a  few  weeks*  cessation  of  rain,  and  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  earth  would  be  infinitely  less  habitable  then  they  are 
at  present. 

Courses  of  Rivers. 

Rivers  usually  rise  in  elevated  regions ;  and  the  origin 
of  the  largest  may  generally  be  traced  to  a  small  nil, 
oozing  from  a  bed  of  sand,  or  clay,  and  descending  from 
nearly  the  summit  of  some  mountainous  chain.  This  in- 
significant stream  receives  in  its  course  the  tributary 
waters  of  numerous  brooks  and  rivulets ;  so  that  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  plain,  it  becomes  a  tolerably  broad 
river.  In  its  progress  to  the  place  where  it  discharges  its 
waters,  either  into  the  ocean,  or  into  some  river  more 
considerable  than  itself,  it  is  increased  by  many  smaller 
streapis :  thus,  the  Volga  receives  the  waters  of  more  than 
two  hundred  rivers  and  brooks,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Caspian ;  and  the  Danube  is  enriched  with  an  equal 
number,  in  its  way  to  the  Black  Sea. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more  rivers  have  their 
springs  upon,  or  near,  the  summit. of  the  same  mountain 
qr  chain,  but  flow  down  in  different  directions ;  which  has 
1^  to  an  erroneous  notion  that  they  have  but  one  common 
source. 

"f  he  course,  or  run,  of  rh'ers,  is  of  vapable  lei)gth ;  ex 
tending  from  a  few  to  some  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of 
ipiles.  It  is  determined  by  the  several  circumstances  of 
distance  from  the  source  to  the  sea,  or  other  mouth ; 
tbe  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  country  which  it 
traverses;  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  tributary 
streams ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  ctimate,  in  respect  of 
temperature,  seasons,  &€;.  Grenepdly,  the  extent  is  in  pro 
portion  to  the  height  of  its  source ;  and  it  always  bears  a 
relation  to  the  surface  qf  the  valley,  of  which  it  receives 
the  auxiliary  waters. 

The  beds,  or  channels,  of  rivers,  are  partly  owing  to  those 
revolutions,  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which, 
at  different  times,  have  altered  the  face  of  tne  earth,  and 
partly  to  the  natural  action  of  the  rivers  themselves.  To 
the  former  may  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  examples  of 
rocks  and  large  beds  of  compact  strata  penetrated  by 
rivers,  of  whicb  the  velocity  and  weight  are  far  from  being 
considerable.  The  latter  may  be  naturally  oxpected  in 
loose  and  soft  soil,  which  readily  gives  way  to  a  gentle 
pressure  of  long  continuance,  assisted  by  the  soaking  of  the 
parts  acted  upon.  Great  alterations  are  made  in  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  beds  in  the  course  of  tiipe ;  some  parts 
being  depressed,  or  worn  down,  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
while  others  are  raised  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  mud 
and  other  products  of  the  soil  brought  ^own  from  a  dis- 
tance.- Hence  it  happens,  that  the  entire  course  of  a  river 
is  sometimes  changed,  more  espeoially  towards  its  mouth. 
As  rivers  proceed  from  their  sources  to  their  terminations « 
their  channels  are  usuaUy  increased  in  breadth,  except 
when  they  flow  through  narrow  passes  between  rocka  or 
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mountains,  which  give  the  current  an  increase  of  velocity 
proportioned  to  the  compression  they  occasion  at  its  sides. 
\Vhen  ohstacles  of  this  nature  stretch  across  a  valley,  so  as 
to  leave  no  immediate  outlet  for  the  waters,  a  lake  is 
formed,  into  which  the  stream  continues  to  flow,  till,  rising 
above  the  interposing  dam,  it  rushes  down  the  opposite  side 
in  a  cataract,  and  resumes  its  progress  through  Uie  lower 
parts  of  the  succeeding  valley. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  river  flows  depends  upoti  tiie 
quantity  of  its  waters,  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  and  the 
decUnty  of  its  bed :  for,  as  the  breadth  of  the  channel  is 
greatest  in  a  plain  countr)%  the  current  will  be  there  slower 
than  in  a  sloping  mountainous  district. 

The  mouths  of  rivers  are  various  in  their  appearances. 
In  some  cases,  the  water  glides  smoothly  into  the  sea, 
mixing  almost  immediately  with  its  waves ;  in  others,  the 
force  of  die  river  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  are  so 
considerable,  as  to  preserve  a  well-marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  fresh  water  and  the  salt,  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  place  where  they  meet.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
rivers  Maraoon  and  La  Plata ;  the  former  of  which  sends 
an  immense  body  of  water  into  the  ocean  with  such  force, 
that  it  remains  unmixed  with  the  briny  wave  to  the  dis- 
tanc3  of  eighty  leagues.  When  the  current  of  a  river 
uimost  stagnates  in  a  level  country,  its  course  is  disturbed 
by  every  trifling  obstacle,  and  a  variety  of  outlets  is  the 
consequence.  This  diminished  velocity  also  allows  the 
waters  to  deposit  the  earthy  particles  wlii^  the  current  had 
brought  down  from  the  higher  and  more  rapid  parts 
of  its  course ;  and  alluvial  tracts  are  formed  at  the  outlet, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Rhine,  the  Volga,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Oronoco,  and  many  other  large  rivers. 
Sometimes,  these  sluggish  streams  deposit  banks  of  sand,  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  through  which  the  water  seems 
scarcely  to  find  a  passage  into  the  ocean.  Lastly,  there 
are  some  rivers,  wnose  currents  are,  for  a  tirae^  so  retarded 
by  the  tides  of  tlve  sea,  that  their  waters  are  thrown  back,  so 


that  they  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  the  surrounding 
plains  to  a  great  extent 

The  greatest  velocity  of  a  river  is  usually  about  the 
middle  of  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  the  least  towards  the 
bottom  and  sides. 

Peculiarities  of  Rivers. 

Several  of  the  rivers  in  the  following  list  consist  of  two 
or  more  streams,  bearing  various  names  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  respectively  flow.  But  the  measure- 
ment, commencing  at  the  fountain-head  and  continuing  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  is  to  be  understood  as 
comprising  the  whole,  under  whatever  denomination  the 
parts  may  be  geographically  known.  Some  rivers,  which 
preserve  their  name  from  beginning  to  end,  are  in  them- 
selves inconsiderable ;  but  receiving  in  their  progress  the 
waters  of  larger  rivers,  they  become  magnificent  streams, 
and,  b^  retaining  their  own  title,  cast  a  shade  over  others 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  importance.  In 
some  cases,  as  of  the  Nile,  two  streams  contribute  by 
their  union  to  form  one  large  river,  which  thus  appears  to 
have  two  sources ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  is  the  main  channel. 

COIIPARATITS  StZB  OF  RiTKItfl. 

In  comparing  the  sizes  of  different  rivers,  and  the 
masses  of  water  they  contain,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  length  of  their  course,  their  breadth,  and  depth  ; 
together  with  their  velocity  at  various  parts.  This  is 
obviously  a  difficult,  and,  it  may  be  added,  almost  an 
unattempted  task.  It  is  easy  enough,  on  the  whole,  to 
compare  many  of  them  together,  as  to  their  length,  or 
breadth,  or  depth,  &c.,  separately ;  but  all  these  require  to 
be  oombined,  in  ofder  to  exhibit  their  true  relati^'e  magni- 
tudes and  proportions.  Major  Rennell,  in  his  Memoir  on 
Hindoostan,  has  given  a  list  of  the  relative  lengths  of 
rivers,  the  Thames  being  taken  as  unity,  from  which  the 
following  scale  is  oonstriMled : — 
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According  to  this  scale,  the  Rhdne  is  three-fourths 
longer  than  the  Thames ;  the  Seine  twice  and  a  half  as 
long ;  the  Tagus  three  times ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
length  of  the  Thames  is  assumed  to  be  about  forty-five 
leagues,  or  neariy  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles ;  the 
multiplication  of  which  by  the  number  standing  against 
any  given  river,  wiU  show  its  length  in  English  miles. 
But  the  Major  s  computations  do  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  existing  amount  of  information  on  the  subject.  Hence 
the  Plate  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  be  found  to  difier 
materially  from  him.  Till  lately,  the  Maranon,  or  River  cf 
Amazons,  was  supposed  to  be  the  longest  river  in  the  world; 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Mississippi  (an  Indian 
name,  signifying  Father  of  Waters)  and  Enesei  exceed  it. 
Major  Rennell  also  estimates  the  extent  of  tlie  Thames  too 
low ;  its  length  being,  according  to  the  latest  admeasure- 
ments, two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 

With  this  ex[danation,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  motives  by  which  we  have  been  guid^  in  the 
construction  of  our  Chart  of  thb  Priitcipal  Rivbrs  iit 
THE  four  quarters  OF  THB  WoRLD.    It  is  fonued  from 
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the  best  recent  authorities,  and  is  at  least  an  approach  to 
the  truth;  subject,  nevertheless,  td  ootrection  from  future 
observatioDs  and  discoveries. 

The  Chart  exhibits  the  rivers  as  drawn  out  in  straight 
lines,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison ;  and  some 
remarkable  plaees,  as  cities  or  towns,  on  their  banks,  and 
lakes  through  which  they  run,  are  inserted  at  their  respective 
distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  which  they  belong. 

In  the  following  Table,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Chart,  the  rivers  are  set  down  in  their 
relative  propoitiens,  tlM  Thames  being  taken  as  tsMt^; 
that  is,  being  reckoned  as  the  number  one.  This  will  be 
found  convenient  for  the  memory,  which  more  readily 
receives  and  retains  a  comparative  measurement,  than  a 
series  of  abstract  numbers.  In  addition  to  this  general 
method,  the  measurements  are  given  in  English  miles ; 
together  with  the  countries  through  which  the  rivers  flow, 
the  sites  of  their  origins,  principal  towns,  &c.,  by  which 
thev  pass,  and  the  ocean,  Sec.,  into  which  they  discharge 
their  waters.  The  names  in  italics  have  been  omitted 
on  the  Chart,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


Ratio  of 


Namet. 


LocalUjf. 


RIVERS  OF  EU.ROP.E. 

Rue.  Placet  patted  ty. 


Ditckarge. 


i     Forth 


Scotland BeaLoBiODd  Mntns.  Olengyle,  Stirling.  Edinbuvh North    Sea,  near 

Dunbar. 


I      Ta«. ..•..».. .....••  Scodand... GTainnian  Hills. .. .  Loc1uDoebutanf1Tay;biuikeld.Pei^.  North  Sea,  by  the 

DandM.  Firth  of  Tay. 

•A    Trent ,....».,  Ea|plaiid «....  Norton^  fitaffoidsh.  SIum.    &tidi»lay.    Butoii,   Vtandoa.  North  Sea,  by  the 

Oainsboroogh.  Bomber. 

41   Shannon.... Ireland   MoimtainsofLdtrim  Loogha  AUen.  Rea.  Deigwurtt  KiUaloe,  Western  Ocean.. 

LliDBikk.  Tpibort. 

1        TiiAMSS  ,•<•••••••••  England  ••••«»•••«  Cotnrold  Hills  •••«  RM^n&    Henlev.  Wind«or.     StaiiiM,  North     Sea,     at 

Breamid,  Loooon,  OmvMend,^  Shoppy  U\e, 

86—8 


Length  im 
SngJiUot 

110 
185 

t»e 

205 
215 
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Leilgt^  iVa»rt.  /.^%.  JUse,  Plaees  patted  hff.  IHtcharge.  i'^ua 

]  f     G uadalquivir    .•••..  Spain •  • I^  Manclia  Mounts.  Aiuliijar,  Cordo\-a.  S«viUe GM  of     CaiUz,     340 

near  San  Lucar. 

1 1      S«vera    .•••..••••••  England •  • . . .  Plynliromon  Moun-  Llanitllors,   Montgomt>ry,   81iivwtliuT>-.  Bristol    Channel^     350 

tAi»,MoDt|{oiaeryth.      li«>»dley.     Woreetter,      Tewkesbury,      near  Car  J!  iT. 

Gloucester. 

If      Garonne France Mont  Perdu Tottloute.  Castel  S«rrMia.  Ag«n,   llor.  Bay    of    Biscay,     380 

(IcAux.  thro*  the  Gironde. 

]f     Cuadlana  ..........  Spain Sierra Morena  ....  MedeUn,  BiuliOo* • Gulf    of    Cadiz,     400 

Bcur  Aranioiue. 

If     £l>ro    •• •••  SpAia Mounts,  of  Asturias  Keynon. Priai.  Logioro^  TmUa,  ibai.  Mediterranean  ..      400 

gmsa.  If  cqulneuia,  Toctoea. 

1|      Douro Spain  and  Portugal  Mountains  of  Soria.  Amuda.  ToidetUUu,  Zamon,  Mwida,  Atlantic 400 

0|iortOk 

2  ^^  •••  Northltaly   Mount  Viso  Turin.  ChivasM,  Canl.  CmDom.  Re-  Gulfof Venice, at     430 

WW,  Fort  Maestim. 

2iV   ^QO Fraaoe    C6te  d*Or  Mounts.  Ch!itlllon.Tro>Yt.  if  elan,  r&ris,  Mantes.  British    Channel,     400 

Andelys,  Rouen.  Ix'tweenHaTivand 

Houdeur. 

2tV    Rl»<>ne    Franee    ••••••••..  Mont  Furca Lak^  of  Gcwxn,  Genera.  L>x»ns,  Vienne,  Mediterranean  . .      510 

Valence,  Montolimart.  A\ignoo,  Arlei. 

2|      Loire  , France    Mont  Gerbier    ....  Le  Puy.  Koanne.  Neven,  Orleans.  Bkib,  Bay    of    Biscay,      620 

Toiira,  Nantes.  near  MMbSHiC 

21      Tagus Spain  and  Portugal   Sierra  Molina Atanjues.  Tol«lo,  Talavera,  Abmutes.  Atlantic 580 

Kantamn,  Luibon. 

3^1    Oder   Prussia   Carpathian  Mounts.  Ratibor.  Kosel.  Onmln.  BiesUn.  Okigau.  Baltic,     between     560 

Crussen.  Frankfort,  Custrin,  Stettin,      Uicdom  and  Wol- 
UsedoB.  Un. 

3i\    \'istula   Poland Carpathian  Alounts.  Cmeow.    Warsair,*   Tliom.   Gnuiilenje.  Baltic,     between     6&0 

Mariettweider.  Elbing  9c  Dantzie. 

3  Dnietter Russia Carpathian  Mounts.  8ainl»r.  MuhilcT,  DoUMuir.  Bender,  (hi-  Black    Sea,    be-      700 

dio|ioL  twevn  Odessa  and 

Akcnuaa. 

3^      Elbe    ...Germany    Sudetic,  or  Gianto' KoniKinRraicNimberg.Drt'Mlen.Torxan.  North   Sea,  near     770 

Muuuiiiins.  \VitteulicrK.Magileburgh,Luneuburgh,      Citxliaven. 

Ilamburgh. 

Sl'ff    Rhine Germany    Mont  St.  Golhard . .  Clmr.  Lake  of  Constance.   Constance.  Nortli  Sea 840 

SclialThauien,  Basle.  Oltl  Brisaek, 
Slmsbursh.  Krhl,  Spire.  Manheim. 
Worms.  Menu.  Coblentz.  Wesel.  Ni- 
megucn,  Kottenlam. 

4i       ^^n Russia Toula Daukor.Voroneis.Bongauteh.Klu>|iersk.  Setof  Azof    ••..      960 

Ooubouka.  Tclicrkaik,  Awot. 

HVt    Dwina,  or  Duna  ..K  Russia Heights  of  Vologda  I^ke   Konbinsk.    Kadnikov.  Vok>K«ia.  White    Sea,    by    1000 

Tot  ma.  Veliko-Oiisiiux.  Kiasnoborsk,      Arcliangel  Uay. 
Kholmogor.  Archangel. 

6t^    Dnieper Russia Heights  of  Smolensk  DorogobouJ.  SmoWusko,  Moghiier.  Ro.  Black  Sea 1390 

gntcber,  Klrr.  TduTkaiy.  Ekaterino- 
slav.  Alexawlrovsk.  KherMU. 

84      Danube •  Germany Black  Forest,  Baden  Volirenimch.  Tuttlingen.  siinnarinscn.  Black  Sea 1833 

Ulm.  Donauworth,  Inj^lstadt,  Kniis- 
Imn.  Stiaubini:.  Deckeudorf,  Pibsikiu. 
Viennn.  Prrsburgli.  IVtenraradiu, 
Belgrade,  Widin.  Ictnail. 

RIVERS  OF  ASIA. 

3,T,    Kistna,  or  Krithna  . .  Deccan  ...•.••..•  Ghauts  Mountains .  Sattamh.  Kadkior.  Coilaptlly Bay  of  Bengal .  •      650 

3|.      Nerbuddah Hindoostan Near  Ajmeergur  ..  Gurrah.  lIooelugalNul.     lliudin,    Bnr.  Gulf  of  Cambay      700 

*  triiunee,.llanMJot. 

3}     Codaveru  Hindoostan Ghauts  Mountains.  Nnssnrk,  Kunden*.  Gemiioonim.  Man- Bay    of   Bengal,     800 

*  gnhpct,  Rigahmundry.  Iwtwecu    Coringa 

aud  MasiiUiMitam. 

32     Tigris  •••.•••.••••..  Asiatic  Turkey  .  • .  •  Mounts,  of  Armenia  Anlis.    Dtarlwkir.    Jexheh.    Monsonl.  Euphrates 800 

'  Tfcrit,    Samara,    Bafjihul,     Moilaiu, 

OebeL 

nJL    Indus •  • Caubul  &  Moultan  Himalay  Mountains  Oortope,    Chasslreougli,   Dumt.    At.  Bay  of  Orman  . .    1700 

'^  tock.   Maree.  Duieea  Khan.  Baekor, 

Schwann,  Hyderabail.  Tattah. 

f^    Jrrawndi,  or  Ava  •  •  • .  Tibet  and  Pegu.  •  •  •  Desert  of  Gobi  •  •  •  •  Falaendnaen,  Bhaamo.MoyeeB.  HentlM.  l^y   of    Bengal,    1800 

Amarapnra.  AvA.  Pkitanagoh,  Vtome,     betwin^n  (*aiie  Ne- 
Rangoon,  Bassein.  gtnis  Sc  Rangoo«. 

Aft     Euphrates  •.••••••..  Asiatic  Turkey  ....  Mounts,  of  Armenia  Taiba  Caleh.  Mahutenl.  AskoU.  Kibban  Persian  Gulf ... .    1840 

**'  ^  Madan.  Tomsteh.  IlUn.  Snmisat.  BIr. 

Raeea.  Karklsla.  Hit,  Anbar.  Hillah. 
Goma.  Bassora. 

itA    Amur,  or  SaMhalien  .  •  Mongolia    KhanOlaMountains  Ncrtchinsk.     Yaexa.     SairhaBenOula-  Sea  of  Okotsk,  op-    1850 

^TB  >  9  o  Hotun.  Tondon-C^oo.  positeSaghalleu  I. 

o«     G  anges Hindoostan Himalay  Mountains  Gangontri.  Serinagnr.  Allahabad.  Bo.  Bay  of  Bengal  . .    1850 

^'  nanffc.  l>tttna,  Monghir,  ComerooUy 

oJL    Lena   Siberia Heights  of  Irkoutsk  Kirensk.  Olekminsk,   Yakoutsk,  GM-  Arctic  Ocean,  be-   2080 

^  gbansk.  tween  Olensk  aud 

Borgluii  Bay. 

lOA-    Volga  (sometimes  rec-  Russia Heights  of  Valdai,  Tw  JarosUr.  Kostroma,  KUn«.gorod,  Caspian  Sea  ... .    2190 

koned  anionic  Eunnieiui  on  Ostachkow  Kasan,    Simbirsk,    Samam,  SMatov, 

riwis.)  Astmchan. 

lOi      Burrampooter.  or  San-  Tibet  Himalay  Mountains  Rincanou.  Samcri.  Taqionnoi.  Tehamca,  Bay  of  Bengal  • .    2200 

""  poQ^     "^     *  PooieoGutteah,Kolknig.Rangamutty. 

*  Tengra. 

139      Obi  and  Irtisch Siberia    Altai  Mountains   . .  Abichal.  Nor  Zaiian  Lake.  Semipolatni.  Arctic  Ocean,  by   2890 

joy      vrui  «uu  Aius^u o  uc  Omsk.  Tani, Tobolsk. SwMUOTO.  Bero-     the  NaoUm  Gnlf. 

ftov. 

14A    Hoana-ho  , China  •.,••.•.••••  DeseztofCobi  ....  Lnkes  Teharing  and  Orinc;Oicat  Wall,  Yellow  Sea    ....    9040 

-  *  Lantckoo,  I'Mootching.  Fauteboo,  Kai- 

fongfoo,  Sintchoo.  Hoinganfoo. 

15A    Yang-tse.... China  ••.•.••.••••  Desert  of  Gobi ....  KeU  iffonntains.  Paha.tom.khol.  Ma- YellowSea,  below  3290 

hoolbo,    TchonklnlbQ.    QueitohooCoo*     Naakln. 
Vootdmnglbo.  Nnnklo. 

16it    Enesiii  Ot  V«n««i   MSiMt«4MS*.it.»»  AltMMoWtaiBg   ,,  OnMtnlAke,KUkhta.SeUngiask.Bai.  Arctic  Ocew,  be-    3580 

kal  hake,  IflmitslKf  Rnsfeiskf  Toaioti-     tween  Cape  MaSsol 
flHIMki  M  ObiopQ^ 
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RIVERS  OF  AFRICA, 

Rite.  Ptades  patted  ht/. 


N<tmH.  loeaKty.  Rise.  Piadet  patted  hy.  Ditdktrge,         i'^'S^ 

"Z^    Orange   Namaqualand   ....  Ba^jouanasXoimtiy  Klung,  Klng«land  Plain.  Tabla  Moan.  Atlantic,  imr  C.  "toOO 

tain.  Bern's  KralU  Cok's  Krall.  George      Voltaa. 
IV'*  Cataiact.  Pella. 

5|      Zaire,  or  Congou  ....  Congo Lake  Aquilunda,-*  Caoga.     Conoobella.    Esmdq,   GondA  Atlantic  •••... . 

(supposed.)  Yonga.  Voonda.  Sonha 

.....  ilts.  of  Foota  Jallon  Toulou.  Rmnbde  lala.  Caeagne,  Man-  Atlantic 

KUi.  Plsania.  Contou,  Kayee.  Tende- 
X,  Bathanu 


6  Gambia  ...•.••.••••  Senegambia 

61  Senegal  • SenegambiA 

7|  Niger • . .  •  •  Nigritia  . . . 

1S^  Nile 


1200 
1300 


HtS.  of  Foota  Jallon  Laby.  PoTedaka.Teemboo.  Kayee. Galam.  Atlantic,  near  Ille     1480 


Kougnem.  Beldialo.  Faribe.  Port  PoOor,      St  Loola. 
Manga,  Serinpale,  Bouxars. 

Mountains  of  Loma  SanUri.  Yamina.  Sego.  Jenne.  Timbnc.  Gulf  of  Guinea,    1800 

too,    Kaflb.    Yonri,    Boossa,    Funda,      near    Cape    For- 
Benin.  moea. 

Egypt  and  Abyssinia  l.Donga  Mountains  HalUkla.  Oooa.  Momt.  Merawe.  i>on.  Mediterranean,       3340 

S.  Saoala.  In  Abyssinia      sola.  Essouan,  Edfoo.  Esneh.Ghennah.      betw.   Alexandria 

£s  Siout.    Minieh,  Benisooet  Cairo,      and  Damietta. 

RIVERS  OF  AMERICA. 


^    Suequebana 


United  States Cooper'8Town,New  Oswego.  Hanisburgb.  Colombia.  BaUi-  Cbesapeak    Bay,      GOO 

York.  move.  between  Sltoaand 

Bellair. 

3,1,    Colorado,  or  Mindota  L;i  VUU Andes Lake  Ofande.  St.  Mignel.  Bl  Bebeden,  AtUmtic  .* 650 

Doqnelees. 

SuLawrence    Canada  Sute  of  Ohio,  near  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  Kingstown.  Gulf  of  St.  Law-    1180 

Fort  St.  Mary.  Isle  St.  Francis,  MontxeaU  Lake  St.     nuice, 

Peter.  Quebec. 

^*«<'    United  States Alleghany  Mounts.  Pittsburgh.     StenbeuTille.    Cincinnati^  Mississippi  River,    1188 

Looisnlle.  Henderson.  at  Cairo. 

Bravo  d§l  Norte   ....Mexico    Sierra  Verde Albuquerque,  Passo  del  Norte.  Revflln.  Gulf  of  Mexico..    1400 

Reinoea. 
Oronoco     Columbia    Maquilada  Mounts,  i^ake  Ipava,  Esmeralda.  8t  Barbara.  St  Atlantic 1600 

Fernando  de  lUbapo.  St  Boija,  Cay* 

cam.  Angostura. 

7||    M*K9nne  Indian  Territory . . . .  Rocky  Mountains. .  Forts  Fork  and  Peace  River  iSUve  Lake.  Arctic  Sea,  oppo-    1630 

ForU  Simpson,  Norman.  Good  Hope.        site  Whale  Isle. 

im.    La  Plata  and  Parana  La  Plata  &  Brazil. .  Heights  of  Itambe. .  Jumcca.  Barlnranti.  Oualra.  Corrientes.  Atlantic,  between   2400 

Cmdova,  Sta.  Fe.  Buenos  Ayies,  Mon-      Craes  St  Antonk» 
tevideo.  and  Maria. 

15^     Maranon,  or  Amazon  Brazil Heights  of  Cicacica  La  Pas.  Zarata.  Pueblo  de  Um  Reyes.  St  Atlantic,  opposite   3350 

Joaipiim.  Nogueira.  Obydos,  Santarem.      lele  Caviana. 
Alnttirim,  Maci^ia. 

17}     Blissisnppi  &  Missouri  United  States Rocky  Mountams. .  Riddle  Lake,  St  LouU.  New  Madrid,  Gulf  of  Mexico .  •    3760 

Nntehes,  New  Oriiaiw. 


6* 
V. 


PRINCIPAL    RIVERS   OF   EUROPE. 


Thb  Shannon. 

The  Shamum^  in  Ireland,  originates  in  a  small  lake,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Sligo ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  falls  into 
Loagh  Allen.  Here  it  seems  to  be  lost ;  but  it  comes 
out  from  the  southern  extremity,  with  an  increase  of 
water,  and  passes  successively,  with  similar  advantages, 
through  Loughs  Esk  and  Ree,  into  which,  also,  several  con- 
siderable rivers  and  brooks  empty  themselves.  The  Shan- 
non, thus  increased,  now  becomes  a  noble  river,  and  after 
flowing  Uirough  Lou^h  Derg,  where  it  receives  fresh  acces- 
sions, it  passes  Limenck,  and  expands  into  a  grand  sDstuary, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  opening  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Shannon  is,  therefore,  a  collective  stream,  rather  than  an 
original  river. 

Thb  Thames. 

The  same  may  bo  said  of  our  Thameit  which  rises  on 
the  soufh-emstem  side  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  whic^  spring  the  four  rivulets  of  the  Lech,  the 
Coin,  the  Chiron,  and  the  Isis ;  each  of  which  is  so  small, 
that  a  man  may  check  its  progress  with  his  foot.  The  first 
three  fall  into  the  Isis,  by  wMch  name  the  river  is  known 
tin  it  has  passed  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  By  this  time, 
fron  the  junction  of  several  streams,  some  of  them  larger 
than  itself  it  becomes  a  broad  river.  At  Dorchester,  about 
seven  miles  below  Abingdon,  it  is  joined  by  the  Thame,  a 
moderately  broad  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  many 
rivulets  in  the  centre  of  Buckinghamshire.  This  junction, 
though  with  a  stream  of  loss  size,  is  fatal  to  the  Isis,  so  far  as 
its  name  is  oonoemed ;  for,  during  the  remainder  of  its  pro- 
gress, it  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Thames,  formed,  as 
u  beUeved,  by  a  combination  of  the  two  titles  Thame-Isis. 
From  this  point,  it  proceeds  by  a  very  circuitous  course  to 
London,  and  thence,  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  to  the 
North  Sea,  of  which  it  forms  a  grand  actuary  between  the 
Kentish  and  Essex  coasts. 

The  Severn. 
The  Severn^  another  English  river,  and  inferior  to  the 
Thames  only  in  local    importance,  is   one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  rapid  in  the  kingdom.    Issuing  from  the 

9wtem  ikto  of  w  FlyoUmmoa  bills,  it  takm  »  north* 


easterly  course  through  Montgomeryshire,  receiving  in  its 
way  several  rivulets,  and  reaches  Shrewsbury,  in  Shrop- 
shire :  it  then  makes  a  bold  sweep  through  the  cotmties 
of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and,  suddenly  widening  below 
Bristol,  opens  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  river  has  moro 
of  an  original  character  than  many  others ;  for,  though  en- 
riched by  other  streams,  it  retains  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain-head till  it  enters  the  ocean,  and  is  uninterrupted  by 
lakes.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  impetuosity  of  its  tide,  which 
sometimes  rushes  in,  with  a  head  of  water,  called  a  bore,  at 
a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  accompanied  with  an  astound- 
ing noise.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  contraction 
which  the  river  gives,  at  its  mouth,  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  they  flow  in. 

The  Seine. 
The  Seine,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  in  France, 
is  more  indebted  for  magnitude  to  its  tributary  streams, 
than  to  the  resources  of  its  spring.  All  the  rivers  are 
considerable,  and  have  their  auxiharies,  the  waters  of  which 
fall  into  one  common  channel,  called  the  Seine,  from  one  of 
the  lesser  rivulets  which  contribute  to  the  supply. 

The  Garonne. 
The  Garonne,  another  river  of  France,  issuing  f^m  the 
Pyrenees,  is  a  small  stream,  till  joined  by  the  Arridge,  the 
Tarn,  the  Aveiron,  and  the  Lot ;  after  which  it  becomes  a 
large  river.  Below  Bordeaux,  it  is  further  increased  by 
the  Dordogne :  it  then  obtains  the  name  of  Gironde,  and 
opens  into  a  large  a^stuary  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  RndNE. 
The  JRhone  affords  an  instance  of  an  auxiUary  su^r- 
seding  its  principid,  and  giving  name  to  a  river,  to  which, 
naturally,  it  is  tributary.  From  a  vast  mass  of  ice,  in  an 
Alp,  rising  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
between  the  canton  of  Uri  and  the  Valais,  gushes  the  Rhdne ; 
and  as  it  rolls  about  90  or  100  miles  across  Switzerland,  its 
waters  are  augmented  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
torrents  and  streams,  fVom  the  adjacent  mountains.  At 
length,  it  pours  its  vast  volume  of  water  into  the  lake  of 
Geneva;  and  re-issuing  &om  th«  opposite  estremltyi 
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enters  France.  Tliere  it  joins  the  Saone,  and,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  two  streams,  the  one  flowing  in  nearly 
a  straight  direction,  from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  join- 
ing itfrom  the  east,  it  ought  to  lose  its  name ;  hut,  being 
the  most  powerful,  it  reteins  its  original  appellation  till  it 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  by  several  mouths,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Marseilles. 

The  Rhine. 
The  Rhine  affords  an  instance  of  a  large  river  losing  its 
name  before  it  reaches  the  ocean.  It  arises  amidst 
deserts  of  ice  and  snow,  near  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
Grisons*  country^  and  being  quickly  joined  by  two  other 
streams,  called  the  Middle  and  Upper  Rhine,  which  descend 
from  the  same  mountainous  regions,  from  heights  exceeding 
6000  feet,  the  united  waters  work  their  way  through  the 
solitary  vaUey  of  Rhinewald,  sometimes  flowing  secretly 
beneath  arches  of  perpetual  ice,  at  others,  descending  with 
impetuosity  over  rocks  of  granite,  and  appealing  to  gain 
new  strength  from  every  opposing  obstacle.  After  quitting 
the  Rhinewald,  and  receiving  various  torrents,  the  Rhine 
passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  forms  the 


northern  boundary  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  Basle.  It  then 
assumes  a  northerly  course,  forms  a  boundary  between  France 
and  Baden,  and  reaches  Mentz  and  Cologne,  whence  it  pro 
ceeds  to  Cleves,  and  enters  the  Netherlands,  where  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  each  of  which  receives  a  particular 
denomination,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  a  different  place ; 
but  the  name  of  the  Rhine  is  lost. 

The  Voloa. 

The  Volga,  though  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
rivers  of  Asia,  is  in  reality  the  longest  river  in  Europe,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Danube,  contains  the  largest 
volume  of  water.  It  originates  in  two  small  lakes,  south- 
east of  Lake  Onega,  among  the  Valdai  mountains,  and 
before  it  reaches  Kasan,  receives  many  secondary  rivers. 
Below  that  cit)%  it  is  joined  by  jthe  Kama,  which  brings 
in  the  waters  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  then  turns 
southward,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles ;  after  which,  resuming 
its  easterly  direction,  it  enters  Asia,  and  rolls  its  m^estic 
volume  of  waters,  by  many  mouths,  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 


PRINCIPAL    RIVERS    OF    ASIA. 


The  Eneset. 
The  Eneseif  or  Yetieseiy  consists  of  a  series  of  streams,  one 
of  the  least  important  of  which  gives  name  to  the  whole. 
The  Enesei*  properly  so  called,  rises  among  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, in  the  high  lands  of  MongoUa,  and  pnetrating 
between,  the  hiUs,  takes  a  northerly  course  through  the 
governments  of  Kholy  van  and  Tobolsk,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
During  ite  course,  which  deviates  but  little  from  a  straight 
line,  it  receives  several  rivers,  more  considerable  than  itself, 
besides  some  rivulets ;  so  that  from  being  a  mere  brook,  it 
becomes,  at  Eneseisk,  a  broad  river.  For  this  accession,  it  is 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Angara,  which  flows  into  it  a  few  miles 
above  Eneseisk,  and  is,  indeed,  the  stream  by  which  the 
length  of  the  river  is  measured,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
many  oriental  writers,  who,  observing  its  superior  extent 
and  magnitude,  say  the  Angara  receives  the  Enesei,  and 
afterwards  flows  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  river,  tjie 
Angara,  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  or 
rather  on  the  broad  summits  of  that  range,  and,  flowing  in 
a  westerly  direction  till  it  finds  a  decliWty,  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Irkoutsk,  where  it  falls  into  the  Lake  Baikal,  on 
the  south-east  side.  During  this  course,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  two  streams  which  issue  from  small  lakes  on  the 
south-west  From  the  north-west  side  of  the  Baikal  Lake, 
but  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  river 
just  described,  flows  out  the  Angara,  which  is  considered 
a  continuation  of  the  same  stream ;  this  takes  a  zig-zag 
direction,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  waters  of  the  adjoin- 
ing high  lands,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  Enesei,  above 
Eneseisk,  where  it  loses  its  name.  In  the  measurement  of 
the  Enesei,  therefore,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  length 
of  the  Angara  is  included,  and  that  from  the  place  of  its 
junction,  Uie  original  river  is  neglected. 

The  Obi. 

The  Obi  presents  a  nearly  similar  instance  of  irregularity 
in  the  estimate  of  length,  but  in  a  contrary  order.  A 
small  stream,  called  the  Dschabekan,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sira  and  some  other  rivulets,  which  issue  from 
the  Great  Altai  range,  in  Mongolia,  passes,  first  by  an 
underground  channel,  and  afterwards  tnrough  an  opening 
of  the  Lesser  Altai  Mountains,  into  the  Altyn  or  Teletskoe 
Lake,  frx)m  which,  on  the  northern  extremity,  issues  another 
river,  called  the  Byia.  These  are  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  river,  under  difibrent  names.  As  it  proceeds,  it 
receives  several  other  streams,  and  obtains  the  name  of 
Obi,  between  Barnaul  and  Kholyvan.  It  then  flows  in  a 
serpentine  direction  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  con- 
tinually increased  by  other  rivers,  till  it  meets  the  Irtisch, 
which  rivals  it  in  ma^itude  ;  but  the  Obi  still  preserves 
its  name;  though  it  is  evident  that  the  stream,  from  this 
point,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Irtisch.  After  this  junction, 
the  river,  which  is  now  several  miles  in  breadth,  flows 
northward,  with  a  curve  towards  the  west,  and  forms  the 
Sea  of  Obi,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  whole  length  is  esti- 
mated at  2180  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navi- 
^ble.  But  this  is  not  the  river  measured  by  geographers 
m  their  comparative  scales  of  rivers :  from  its  junction  with 
the  Irtisch,  they  abandon  the  Obi,  and  proceed  with  the 
former  stream,  which,  at  the  point  of  union,  is  in  a  more 
direct  line,  though,  above  Tobolsk,  it  flows  in  nearly  the 
jwme  direction  as  the  Obi,  at  tbe  distance  of  a  ibw  degrees 


to  the  westward.  Like  the  Obi,  it  rises  in  the  Great  Altaian 
chain ;  it  passes  through  the  Lake  Zaican,  and  enters  Siberia 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  source.  Numerous 
tributary  streams  afterwards  swell  its  waters  \  among  which 
are  the  large  rivers  Issim  and  Tobol :  so  that  when  it  joins 
the  Obi,  at  Samarova,  it  ftilly  equals  it  in  magnitude ;  and, 
from  its  direction,  seems  naturally  entitled  to  retain  its 
name  to  its  confluence  with  the  ocean. 

The  Yano-tse-kiang,  or  Son  op  the  Sea. 

Of  the  Chinese  rivers,  the  Yana-tse-kicmg^  or  Stm  of  the 
Seoj  deserves  particular  notice  ;  the  grandeur  of  its  stream 
having  struck  all  travellers.  It  originates  in  the  Desert  of 
Cobi,  whence  it  makes  its  way  between  the  Kola  Mountains, 
into  Tibet,  the  eastern  side  of  which  it  traverses,  under 
the  name  of  Kinlcha-kiang,  in  a  southerly  direction,  col- 
lecting, in  its  way,  the  waters  of  many  streams.  On  entering 
China,  it  is  joined  by  the  large  river  Yalong-kiang,  and  then 
takes  a  circuitous  course,  nearly  across  the  middle  of  the 
country,  towards  the  west,  receiving,  as  it  rolls  along,  the 
tribute  of  many  rivers,  and  connecting  itself  with,  or  form- 
ing, several  lakes  of  considerable  size.  Its  whole  length  is 
computed  at  3290  miles ;  its  average  breadth  is  upwards  of 
two  miles ;  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams,  in  some 
instances,  equal  the  Thames  for  magnitude.  In  its  course 
through  the  central  parts  of  China  Proper,  it  waters  several 
cities ;  and,  after  passing  Nankin,  forms  a  kind  of  Delta, 
and  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  east  of  that  city. 

The  Ganges. 

The  Ganges,  one  of  the  largest,  though  not  the  longest, 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos, 
issues  from  an  opening,  called  by  the  natives  Gangoutri^  or 
the  Cow'b  Mouth,  situated  among  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Himalay  chain,  from  whence  it  descends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  among    the  mountains.    This    is  the 
Bhagiratht,  or  most  sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  but 
the   DttuU,    being    much  longer,  should    be    considered 
the    principal    source.      This    river    proceeds    from    the 
immediate  base  of  the  highest  part  of  the  chain ;  and  from 
Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna,  its 
width  is  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter.    After  this 
junction,  its  course  becomes  more  winding,  and  its  bed 
wider,  from  various  rivers  which  flow  into  it :  so  that   its 
channel  is  sometimes  three  miles  across,  and  frequently 
divided  by  islands.    For  about  five  hundred  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  sea,  its  depth,  when  least,  is  about  thirty 
feet    Previouslv  to  entering  the  ocean,  its  breadth  suddenly 
expands,  and  the  current,  frmn  being  rapid,  beoomea  so 
weak  that  it  has  not  power  to  disperse  the  banks  of  mud  and 
sand  at  its  mouth :  hence  a  Delta  is  formed,  which  <x>m- 
mences  about  two  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  frx>m  the 
sea,  or  three  hundred  by  the  course  of  the  stream ;  and 
the  western  branch  constitutes  the  Hooghly  river,  on  the 
east  bank  of  which  stands  Calcutta.    Between  the  moun 
tains  and  the  sea,  the  Ganges  receives  the  waters  of  <4even 
large  rivers ;  some  of  whicn  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and 
none  less  than  the  Thames.    Like  other  large  rivers,  in  or 
near  the  torrid  zone,  the  Ganges  is  subject  to  periodieal 
floods,  by  which,  in  the  latter  end  of  Julv,  all  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal  are  overflowed  for  a  hundrea  miles  in  width  * 
the  villages  and  trees  only  jeing  seen  above  the  water. 
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PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  AFRICA. 


The  Nils. 
The  Nile,  as  already  stated,  haa  two  souices,  at  a  great 
distance  ftom  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  cent3«  of  Ahyssinia,  and  rises  in  a  small 
spring  near  the  market-place  of  Sacala.  From  this  foun- 
tain issues  a  rivulet,  which  flows  northward  into  the  Lake 
of  Dembea.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  issues  a 
river,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  rivulet,  which 
flows  at  first  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  afterwards 
sweeps  to  the  north-west,  imder  the  name  of  Bahr  el  Azrek, 
or  Blue  River,  and  was  supposed  by  Bruce  and  others  to  be 
the  true  Nile.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about 
seven  hundred  miles  westward  of  the  spring  of  Sacala,  a 
river,  called  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  is  formed  by 
^e  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  descending  from  the 
Donga  Mountains,  and  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  till 
it  meets  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  Their  united  waters  constitute 
the  Nile;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bruce*s  authority,  a 

E reference  is  now  given  to  the  Abiad  as  the  main  stream. 
>uring  its  passage  through  Upper  Egypt,  the  stream  is  con- 
fined between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  with  only  a  narrow 
level  space  on  each  side ;  but,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
the  valley  expands  into  the  Delta,  and  the  river  divides  into 
several  streams  before  it  reaches  the  sea.    The  ancients 


reckoned  seven  of  these  outlets ;  but  the  only  two  of  mag  • 
nitude  remaining,  are  those  of  Blosetta  and  Damietta. 

Thb  Niqsr. 

The  Niger  is  supposed,  by  Major  Laing,to  originate  near 
the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  about  ten  degrees 
of  west  longitude,  in  a  range  of  mountains  called  Lomah ; 
but  Mr.  Park  considers  its  source  to  be  in  a  spring  near  the 
eleventh  parallel  of  latitude,  and  fifth  degree  of  bngitude. 
It  at  first  flows  towards  the  north,  then,  turning  to  the 
north-east,  passes  through  Lake  Dibbie,  and  reaches  Tim- 
buctoo.  In  this  part,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Joliba.  From 
Timbuctoo,  under  the  name  of  Quorra,  it  takes  a  south  or 
south-eastern  course,  passes  Boussa,  where  Mr.  Park,  un- 
happily, lost  his  life,  waters  Fimda,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
according  to  Mr.  Lander,  divides  into  numerous  streams, 
forming  a  Delta,  of  which  the  Benin  river  in  the  west^ 
and  the  Rio  del  Rey  in  the  east,  are  the  boundaries ;  the 
main  stream  issuing  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  near  Cape 
Formosa.  The  course  and  termination  of  this  River  have 
lonff  been  subjects  of  speculation :  but  the  recent  discoveries 
of  me  brothers  Lander  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  Uie 
question,  which,  it  is  eicpected,  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  present  expedition. 


PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  AMERICA. 


In  Amsbxcx,  we  meet  with  rivers  exceeding  in  length  any 
that  «ire  known  in  the  Qld  World ;  but  they  mostly  consist 
of  a  series  of  streams,  connected  in  succession  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  finding  their  way  to  the  sea  by  one 
common  channel. 

The  St.  Lawrbngb. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  an  instance  of  this  kind :  it  was 
formerly  considered  as  issuing  from  Lake  Ontario ;  from 
which  it  runs  a  course  of  more  than  600  miles,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  gulf  called  after  itsdf.  But  it  is  now  usual 
to  take  into  the  account  of  its  length  the  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  with  their  connecting  stream,  and  the  river 
Miame,  which,  rising  near  Fort  St.  Mary,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  runs  into  the  Erie,  and  is  the  reputed  head  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  this  sense,  the  length  is  increased  to  up- 
wards of  1180  miles.  The  volume  of  water  which  it  pours 
into  the  ocean  is  immense ;  for  it  is  not  less  than  nmety 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  its  channel,  which  is  very 
deep,  receives  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  have  their 
sources  in  the  extensive  chain  of  moimtains,  called  the 
Land^s  Height,  which  separates  the  waters  that  fall  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  that  enter  the  Atlantic.  Some 
geographers  consider  the  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  with  their  connecting  rivers,  Detroit  and  St 
Ma^,  as  a  continuation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus 
extend  its  length  to  upwards  of  2000  miles. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  Bio  de  la  Plata,  estimated  by  the  vast  body  of 
water  that  it  pours  into  the  ocean,  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Paraguay, 
which  has  its  sources  in  numerous  streams,  rising  among 
the  Cordilleras  of  Brazil.  Most  of  these  streams  are 
themselves  laree  rivers  ;  and  the  combined  waters  are  often 
so  swollen  by  the  periodical  rains  as  to  spread  over  the  flat 
country  to  an  extent  of  full  three  hundred  miles ;  so  that 
the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  navigated  over  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees.  At  Corrientes,  after  a  splendid  course  of 
fbU  1300  miles,  the  Paraguay  is  joined  by  the  Parana,  a 
great  river,  which,  rising  in  Brazil,  brings  with  it  the 
contents  of  numerous  streams  which  flow  into  it  during  a 
course  of  1600  miles ;  so  that  at  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
guay it  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  supersedes  it  as  to 
name.  At  this  point,  according  to  some,  both  rivers 
bae  their  name  and,  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate 
River,  is  substituted,  from  the  following  occurrence ;  jSe- 
bastian  Cabot,  who  first  went  up  this  river  so  far*  as 
the  union  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  entered  the  latter 
channel,  and,  routing  the  iwitives,  took  from  them  a  vast 
booty  in  gold  and  silver.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  these 
metals  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  gave  the  river 
its  present  name,  wbich  it  retains,  although  experience  has 
proved  that  it  has  no  precious  metals  on  its  banks;  the 
^te  of  which  Cabot  robbed  the  Indians  having  been 
MDUgbt  from  Peru.  Notwithstanding  this  anecdote,  most 
writers  continue  the  name  of  Parana  to  its  junction  with 
the  Uruguay,  and  do  not  allow  the  Plata  to  commence 


till  then.    The  Uruguay  is  a  noble  nver,  and,  though  pot 

Xal  to  either  the  Parana  or  Paraguay  for  length  of  course, 
ch  is  about  1100  miles,  surpasses  both  in  the  rapid  ac- 
cession of  waters  it  receives,  which  makes  it,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  tlie  former,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
breadth.  From  this,  and  other  accumulations,  the  Pl^ta 
now  forms  an  sBstuary  of  fresh  water,  without  parallel  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  breadth  and  magnificence.  The  cur- 
rent flows  into  the  sea  ii^  sucl^  quantities,  and  with  $uch 
force,  that  its  fresh  water  ^mams  long  unmixed  with  the 
briny  waves  of  tlie  ocean.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  which  lies 
about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  about  tla'rty 
miles  broad ;  and  at  its  mouth,  between  Capes  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Maria,  its  breadth  is  not  less  than  170  miles. 

The  Amazotk,  ob  Mae  anon. 

The  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  was,  tiU  lately,  esteemed  iho 
longest  river,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  whole  world ; 
recent  discoveries,  however,  have  transferred  that  honour 
to  the  Mississippi.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  magnificent  river, 
and  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Ucayale  and  the 
Tunguragua,  aided  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  confluent 
streams.  The  Beni,  or  Paro,  which  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  La  Paz,  in  Upper  Peru,  and  consists  of 
the  waters  collected  from  various  streams  descending  fVom 
the  hills,  is  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Ucayale,  and  the 
<origin  of  the  Maranon.  Among  other  accessories,  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Tunguragua,  which  issues  ftom  a  lake 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  Lima,  and  by  accessions  from  numerous 
rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  be- 
comes a  large  river,  known  by  the  names  of  Maranon  and 
OreUana.  After  this  it  receives  the  Ucayale,  besides  other 
large  rivers,  which  drain  a  considerable  part  of  South 
America;  so  that  at  its  entrance  into  t^e  Atlantic  it  is 
nearly  180  miles  in  breadth.  The  force  with  which  this 
immense  body  of  water  is  poured  into  the  ocean  is  manifested 
by  its  remaining  unmixed  with  those  of  the  sea,  for  a  space  of 
eighty  leagues.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  forests,  and  its 
swellings  from  periodical  rains  freouently  convert  the  ad- 
jacent country  into  a  ^sh-water  lake,  several  hundred 
miles  in  extent. 

The  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  common  channel  by  which  all  the 
rivers  that  have  their  rise  in  the  immense  valley  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghany  chain,  are  carried 
to  the  ocean ;  and  for  the  length  of  its  course,  added  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  discharges,  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe.  The  Mississippi 
has  its  source  in  some  lakes,  among  which  the  princiind 
are  the  Red  Cedar  and  Leech  Lakes,  and,  following  a  very 
winding  channel,  which  receives  continually  fresh  accesaicms 
of  water  by  the  junction  of  numerous  lai^  rivers,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  several  outlets.  Its  length  is  about 
2400  miles ;  and  in  this  sense  it  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  Maranon :  hence,  in  geographical  works  of  some  years' 
standing,  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  the  longest  river 
ia  the  world.    But  since  the  Missourii  which  flows  i^to  iU 
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&nd  rivals  it  in  breadth,  has  been  explored,  the  length  of 
that  river  and  its  auxiliaries,  the  Yellowstone  and  Bighorn, 
are  taken  into  the  measurement,  to  the  extent  of  3700  miles ; 
of  which  the  Mississippi  occupies  only  between  1300  and 
1400 ;  that  is,  from  its  junction,  a  Uttle  above  the  town  of  St 
Louis.  The  sources  ofthe  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
Bighorn,  are  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  their  united  stream  receives  m  its 
WMT  several  rivers,  particularly  the  Platte  and  the  Kansas. 
After  its  junction  with  the  latter,  the  Missouri  becomes  very 
broad;  and,   pursuing    its  westeriy  direction,   joins  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of  ^400  miles  from  its  source. 
It  is  Subsequently  enlarged  by  the  Ohio,  and  the  Rio  Roxo, 
or  Red  River,  both  of  considerable  magnitude.    After  this, 
the  Mississippi  Inchnes  to  the  south-cast,  and,  dividing 
into  ^  several   branches,   makes   its  way  to  the    Gulf  of 
Mdxloo ;  the  main  stream  passing  by  New  Orleans,  and 
entering  the  Gulf  1 02  miles  below  that  city.  The  Mississippi 
is  subject  to  two  nses  in  the  vear:  one  about  January, 
occasioned  by  periodical  rains  that  fall  towards  the  lower 
part  of  its  course ;  and  the  great  flood,  in  summer,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  Uie 
continent,  where  the  Biissouri  and  other  tributary  springs 
have  their  origin. 

Thb  Oronoco. 
The  Oronoco  is  distinguished  by  its  very  singular  and 
irregular  course.  It  appears  to  be  the  outiet  to  most  of 
the  rivers  by  which  the  territories  of  the  present  Republic  of 
Columbia  are  watered ;  the  source  of  many  of  its  waters  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  others  arise  fh>m  the  high  lands  with  which  the  eastern 
part  of  that  country  is  covered.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
many  channels  opposite  to  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  the  most 
southerly  of  these  is  the  principal  mouth,  and  fiill  eighteen 
miles  in  width ;  the  navigation  of  aU  of  them  is  extremely 
dangerous.  The  course  of  ^e  river,  when  it  enters  the  sea, 
is  so  powerful,  that  it  preserves  the  fireshness  of  its  waters 
for  the  distance  of  tlurty-six  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  banks  surpass  all  description. 
Forests  of  the  most  superb  verdure  are  crowded  with  mon- 
keys, and  birds,  of  the  most  various  and  brilliant  colours ; 
and  sometimes  immense  pUdns  form  an  horizon  of  sixty  or 
.ninety  miles  in  extent 


instance  of  this  kind  with  which  the  ancients  were  familiar 
was  that  of  the  Nile ;  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  prodi^,  fbr  which  they  could  not 
account  Subsequent  disoovenes  have  shown  that  a  periodi- 
cal increase  is  common  to  many  rivers,  and  that  it  is  pr<h 
duced  by  the  rains  and  melted  snows  upon  the  mountains 
whence  they  derive  their  sourcot  The  inundbations  of  the 
Nile*  the  most  regular,  if  not  the  most  extensive  of  any,  are 
caused  bv  the  penodical  rains,  which  descend  on  the  moun- 
teins  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  where  it  originates ;  the  rains 
commence  in  April ;  the  rivej^  begins  to  overflow  in  June ; 
is  at  its  height  m  September ;  Und  return^  within  its  banks 
in  October.  The  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  gttai  rivers 
of  Siam,  in  Asia ;  the  Senegal,  in  Africa ;  the  Oronoc^ 
the  Maranon,  and  Paraguay  or  La  Plata,  in  South 
America,  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  similar  inundatlmis ; 
but  at  different  times  of  the  year,  according  to  the  promoting 
cause.  Such  as  are  swollen  bv  rains,  are  usually  nighest  in 
winter,  or  immediately  after  the  rainy  season ;  those  which 
derive  their  increase  nom  snow,  which  is  in  some  places 
melted  in  spring,  in  others  in  summer,  and  in  some 
countries  between  both  those  seasons,  have  their  inundiUions 
accordingly.  The  Ti^s  rises  twice  in  the  year:  firsti 
and  most  remarkably,  m  April,  in  consequence  of  the  me\U 
ing  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  seoondlj^* 
in  November,  through  an  accession  from  the  periodical 
rains. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  river 
in  Europe,  is  that  of  the  Volga,  which,  in  May  ami 
June,  is  filled  with  water,  and  overflows  its  shelves  and 
islands ;  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  so  shallow  as  scarcely 
to  afford  navigation  for  loaded  ships. 

Etansscbnt  (or  Disappbarino).  Ritbrs. 

Some  rivers  suddenly  disappear  in  their  course ;  hiding 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  earth,  either  partially  or 
altogether :  in  the  former  case,  they  re-appear  at  a  distance 
fh)m  the  point  of  their  immersion,  as  new  rivers ;  in  the 
latter,  they  are  lost  entirely. 

The  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  source,  meets 
with  a  mountainous  ridge  at  Diglou;  and,  running  imder 
it  flows  out  on  the  opposite  side :  after  passing  through 
the  lake  Enen,  it  again  disappears,  and  flows  about 
eighteen  miles  underground,  when  it  breaks  out  afresh. 


It  is  subject  to  an  annual  inundation,  which  begins  in,-  ,.—      ^1-  ii»Ai--j. 

April,  and  ends  in  August  and  sometimes  extends  for  600     ^^.^^ 9"^ country,  we  have  examples  of  t^s  disappearing 
mSes  in  length,  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  in  width.    Its     and  nsing  a^n  of  nvers,  m  the  Mole,  m  Surrey,  and  Ae 


banks  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  its  streams  are  much 
infested  by  the  alligator,  which  grows  there  to  an  immense 
size. 

TERMIIfATIOIf  OF  RlYBRS. 

The  sea  is  the  general  receiver  of  rivers ;  but  some  are  in- 
tercepted m  their  course,  and  form  lakes,  which  frequently 
discharge  their  waters  on  the  lowest  side,  or,  in  the  form 
of  cataracts,  into  the  next  valley,  through  which  they 
continue  their  course  to  the  ocean,  or  to  some  intervening 
lake.  In  man^  cases,  the  superfluity  of  water  is  taken 
off  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  mien  the  basin  of  the 
lake  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  what  it  receives  to  be  taken  away  by  absorption, 
or  exhausted  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  the  final  receptacle 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  Such  if^  the  case  with  the 
rivers  terminating  in  the  Caspian  and  Aral  lakes,  or  seas. 
In  some  of  the  sandy  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  rivers 
divide  off  into  different  branches,  which  are  gradually  ex- 
hausted by  the  increased  absorption  and  evaporation 
caused  by  the  beat  of  the  climate. 

Periodical  Riybrs. 

Some  rivers  are  much  increased  by  freouent  rains  or 
melted  snows.  In  Peru  and  Chili,  are  small  rivers  which 
flow  only  during  the  day,^  because  tiiey  are  fed  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  which 
takes  place  only  while  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  In  Hin- 
dooston,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa, 
rivers  exist  which,  though  they  flow  both  night  and  day, 
are,  finom  the  accession  of  snow-water,  much  greater  by  day 
than  in  Uie  night  In  these  places,  also,  the  rivers  are 
neariy  dry  in  Uie  summer,  but  overflow  their  banks  in  the 
rainy  or  winter  season. 

Inundations  op  Riybrs. 

An  considerable  rivers,  and  especially  such  as  rise 
in  the  tropical  cUmates,  have  their  periodical  overflowings, 
which  are,  in  some  cases,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  inundated  many  miles  around.    The  only 


small  rivers  Hamps  and  Manifold,  in  Derbyshhre.  The 
Mole  is  lost  soon  after  it  has  passed  by  Box  Hill,  and  re- 
appears a  little  before  it  reaches  Leatherhead ;  the  Hamps 
has  an  undergpround  passage  of  seven  miles;  and  tne 
Manifold,  a  siimlar  course  of  five  miles  in  extent 

There  are  also  some  rivers  of  Normandy,  which  alternately 
lose  themselves  and  re-appear:  these  are  the  Rille,  the 
Ithon,  the  Aure,  the  Sap-Andr€,  and  the  Drdme.  The  first 
three  disappear  graduallv,  and  rise  to  si^ht  asain;  the 
Sap-Andre,  after  being  drained  of  a  considerame  portion 
of  its  water  as  it  flows  along,  is  suddenly  lost;  but 
afterwards  re-appears :  the  Drdme,  also,  loses  some  of  its 
waters  in  its  course,  and  ends  by  falling  into  a  cavity, 
without  being  known  to  rise  again.  The  Rille,  the  Ithon« 
and  the  Aure,  pass  over  a  porous  soil,  competed  of  thick 
sand,  not  well  compacted,  which  sinks  sudaenly  down  in 
some  places,  and  forms  large  holes :  and  when  the  water 
overflows  the  meadows,  it  frequently  makes  numerous 
cavities  in  them. 

The  Drdme,  after  losing  some  of  its  water  in  ite  passage, 
vanishes  near  the  pit  of  Soucy,  where  it  meets  with  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  cavity,  neariy  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
and  more  than  fifteen  deep,  into  which  it  enters,  without 
any  perceptible  motion,  and  never  appears  again. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  the  river  Jerre  is  lost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Rille. 


Our  limits  prevent  us  from  completing  this  7ery  inte- 
resting subject  in  one  paper ;  we  must  therefore  return  to  it, 
in  a  friture  Supplbmbnt,  in  which  the  Cataracts,  Water- 
falls, &c.,  to  be  described,  will  be  illustrated  by  some  beauti* 
fill  Engravings. 
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THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

The  term  Post,  as  appli^  to  the  conveyaiice  of  letters,  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  poiiii,  pkoed ;  the  horses  which 
conveyed  them  having  heen  placed  or  posted  from  distance 
to  distance.        • .       • 

The  plan  of  despatching  letters  hy  a  regular  conveyance, 
and  at  stated  times,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
only  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection  so  lately  as  the  year 
1 784.  Letters  and  packets  or  importance  were  in  ancient 
times  forwarded  hy  means  of  men  on  horsehack,  or  on  foot, 
and  this  practice  still  continues  in  many  parts  of  the  world ; 
hut  from  the  uncertain  times  at  which  ihey  started,  as 
well  as  from  their  heing  only  applied  to  tl»9  purposes  of 
Government,  they  may  more  properly  he  called  Couriers 
than  Posts. 

In  some  parts  of  the  east  they  avail  themselves  of 
pigeons,  these  hirds  bein^  known  to  return  instinctively  to 
their  mates,  at  whatever  distance  they  may  be  from  them,  as 
a  means  of  forwarding  information  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  former  times,  the  Consul  of  Alexandretta  used  to  send 
news  daily,  in  five  hours'  time,  to  Aleppo,  by  means  of 
pigeons ;  though  these  two  places  are  tnree  *aays*  journey 
on  horseback  apart.  The  Dutch  also  employed  the  same 
mode  of  sending  intelligence  in  several  instances,  particu- 
Jarlv  at  the  sieffe  of  Haenem*  when  information  was  conveyed 
to  the  besieged  of  the  approach  of  relief,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  surrendering. 

In  point  of  &ct.  Posts  on  their  present  ))lan,  that  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  all,  are  but  a  modem  invention.  In 
England  they  were  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  though  something  of  the  sort  appears  to  have 
existed  much  earlier,  since  an  Act  of  Parliament,  dated 
1 548,  fixes  the  rate  of  post-horses  at  one  penny  per  mile. 
Under  Elizabeth,  in  1581,  mention  is  made  of  the  office  of 
chief  Post-master  of  England,  and  in  1631,  of  that  of  Post- 
master for  foreign  parts :  this  latter  ofiice  appears  to  have 
been  first  created  by  James  the  First 

In  1 635,  a  Letter-office  was  erected  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Withering,  and  certain 
rates  of  postage  were  settled ;  but  from  some  abuses  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  Withering  was  removed,  and  the 
business  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  the  outline  of  the  present  more  extended  and 
regular  plan  seems  to  have  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Prideaux,  who  was  appointed  Attorney-general  after  the 
murder  of  King  Charles.  He  first  established  a  weekly 
conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  saved 
the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  Post-masters,  to  the 
amount  of  £7000  per  annum.  The  profits  of  his  office 
appear  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  excited  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  city  of  London,  to  form  a  rival  establisn- 
ment,  but  the  affair  was  set  at  rest  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  declaring  the  office  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament. 

In  1657,  a  regular  Post  Office  was  established  by  the 
Protector  and  his  Parliament,  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as 
that  since  adopted,  and  the  rates  of  postage  then  charged 
were  continued  unaltered  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

After  the  restoration,  in  the  year  1660,  the  Post  Office 
was  first  established  by  statute,  wnen  the  Commons  claimed 
the  privilege  of  franking  their  letters ;  but  this  claim  was 
afterwards  dropped,  on  a  private  assurance  from  the  crown, 
that  the  privilege  should  be  allowed  the  members.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  wartant  was  constantly  issued  to  the  Post- 
master-general, directing  the  allowance  thereof  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  in  weight,  till  at  length,  it  was  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  4th  of 
George  the  Third,  which  added  also,  many  new  regulations. 
Other  restrictions  were  afterwards  imposed  in  the  35th 
year  of  the  same  reign,  when  it  was  settled  that  "  no  letter 
sent  by  any  member  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  pGMstage,  unless  he  shall  be  anally  in  the  post  town,  or 
within  the  limits  of  its  delivery  of  letters,  or  within  twenty 
miles  of  such  post  town,  on  the  day,  or  the  day  before  the 
day,  on  which  the  letters  shall  be  put  into  the  office.'*  The 
number  was  also  limited  to  the  sending  of  ten,  and  the 
receiving  of  fifteen  each  day.  *r-  * 

In  1654,  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  were  farmed  by 
John  Manly,  Esq.,  for  the  yearly  sum  of  1 0,000/.  In  1665,  the 
Office  was  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  and  its  produce 
amounted  to  21,500/.  Thus,  in  little  more  than  ten  years, 
the  amount  was  doubled,  and  it  still  continued  to. increase 
imtil  the  reign  of  William  and  Maty,  when  it  wbm  consider- 


ably influenced  by  the  state  of  the  country^  its  revenue  during 
the  eight  years  of  waronl^  averaging  67,222/.  a-year,  ana 
producing,  in  the  succeeding  four  years  of  peace,  an  aver- 
age of  82,319/. 

On  the  Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  in  1 71 0,  a  Gene- 
rid  Post  Office  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
included,  besides  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  West  India 
and  American  Colonies.  This  extension  increased  the 
revenue  to  111,461/.  What  portion  of  this  sum  was 
produced  by  the  respective  countries  does  not  appear,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  almost  entirely  Irish  and 
English,  for  even  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740,  the 
Post  was  only  sent  three  days  a-week,  between  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and  on  one  occasion  conveyed  only  a  single 
letter,  which  was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker  named  Kamsay  I 

In  1 784,  a  most  remarkable  change  took  place  in  tne 
mode  of  conveying  the  letters.  Till  this  time  the  mails  had 
been  sent  by  carts,  or  post-boys  on  horseback,  a  mode  at- 
tended with  danger  and  delay ;  but  in  this  year,  John  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  recommended  a  plan  to  Government,  calculated 
to  increase  the  revenue  and  accommodate  the  pubhc.  His 
proposal  was  acceded  to ;  he  was  rewarded  with  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Comptroller-Gene- 
ral of  the  Post  Office.  His  plan  was  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Mafl  Coaches,  which  were  to  leave  London  at  8 
o'clock  every  evening  precisely,  to  travel  at  the  ra(e  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  so  that  their  arrival  at 
any  place  in  their  route  might  be  calculated  to  a  certainty. 
They  were  allowed  to  carry  four  passengers  inside  and  two 
outside,  thus  offering  accommodation  for  persons  whose 
business  required  expedition  and  certainty ;  for  at  this  time 
the  stage  coaches  were  much  inferior  in  speed  and  comfort  to 
what  they  are  at  present. 

The  first  Mail  Coach  was  established  to  Bristol,  in  1784. 
From  this  moment  the  prosperity  of  the  Post  Office  increased 
rapidly.  The  revenue,  which,  at  its  first  institution  was  not 
more  than  5000/.  a-year,  and  which,  after  the  revolution  of 
two  centuries,  only  produced,  in  1783,  146,000/.  annually, 
yielded,  thirty  years  afterwards,  nearly  1,700,000/.,  yet  the 
expense  is  now  at  a  less  rate  per  mile  than  upon  the  old 
plan.  The  total  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  is  now  about 
2,400,000/.  and  the  net  revenue  about  1,500,000/. 

The  General  Post  Office  was  originally  established  in 
Cloak-lane,  near  Doweate-hill,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
the  Black  Swan,  in  Bisnopsgate-street.  On  occasion  of  the 
Great  Fire,  in  1666,  it  was  removed  to  the  Two  Black  Pillars, 
in  Brydges-street,  CoTent-garden ;  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Robert  yiner^s  mansion,  in  Lombard-street,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  September  23,  1829,  when  it  was  removed  to  a 
new  and  spacious  office  erected  for  the  puipose  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  college  and  sanctuary  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 

This  magnificent  building  was  commenced  in  1 825,  from 
designs  by  R.  Smirke,  Esq.,  and  completed  in  1829.  It  is 
of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order.  The  basement  is  of  granite  ; 
but  the  building  itself  is  of  brick,  entirely  foced  witH  Port- 
land stone.  It  is  400  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  portico,  consisting  of  six  columns 
of  Fortl^d  stone,  resting  on  pedestals  of  mnite.  The 
vestibule,  or  great  hall,  occupying  the  centre  oi  the  building, 
forms  a  phibhc  thoroughfare  from  St.  Martin  s  le  Grand  to 
Foster-lane.  This  haU  is  80  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  53  feet 
high  in  the  centre. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Hall  are  the  several  receiving- 
rooms  for  newspapers  and  inland  and  ship-letters  ;  and  be- 
hind these,  further  north,  are  the  rooms  for  the  inland- 
letter-sorters  and  letter-carriers.  These  rooms  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  from  the  portico  to  the  nortb 
wing ;  that  for  the  letter-carriers  is  35  feet  in  height 

Tne  mails  are  received  at  the  door  in  the  east  front,  north, 
of  the  hall,  leading  to  the  inland  offices,  and  are  taken  into 
the  tick-room,  where  the  bags  are  opened.  In  this  part  of 
the  building,  also,  are  the  West  Indies,  Comptroller  s,  and 
Mail  Coach  offices. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  haU  are  the  Foreign,  Receiver-^ 
general's,  and  Accountants  offices.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
nail  is  the  Two-penny  Post  Office,  containing  the  Receiving, 
Sorters*,  and  Uarriers'  rooms.  A  novel  mode  has  been 
adopted  for  conveying  letters,  which  have  come  to  the  wrong 
department,  from  one  room  to  another :  they  are  placed  in 
small  wagons  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  and  made 
to  travel  through  a  tunnel  by  machinery. 

On  the  upper  stories  are  sleeping-rooms  for  the  foreign 
clerks,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  to  duty  on  the  arriva.1  of 
the  mails.  The  assistant-secretary  resides  at  the  soutl^ 
west  extremity  of  the  building.« 
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The  basement  story  h  rendered  ftre-proof  by  brick  Tault- 
ings.  It  comprises  rooms  ibrtbe  mail-guards,  an  armouiy, 
and  servants*  offices.  There  is  also  some  ingenious  machi- 
nery for  conveying  coals  to  each  story,  and  a  simple  means 
of  forcing  water  to  any  part  of  the  edifice  in  case  of  fire. 
The  whole  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  of  which  there  are 
nearly  one  thousand  burners. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  business  of  the  Post  Office 
IS  condttcSed,  is  truly  surprising.  There  are  two  periods  of 
meeting  in  tiie  day :  one  for  the  distribution  of  the  letters 
that  come  up  from  the  country,  and  another  for  the  despatch 
of  those  that  are  to  be  sent  down.  The  first  commences  at 
6  in  the  morning,  and  the  task  is  accomplished  by  half-past 
8  or  9,  except  when  the  mails  are  delayed  by  the  badness 
of  the  roads.  The  letters  are  counted,  and  the  amount  of 
postage  taken,  so  as  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  country 
post-masters ;  they  are  then  examined,  to  tell  whether  the 
charges  on  them  are  accurate,  stamped  witii  the  date,  and 
arranged  for  the  letter-carriers,  to  whom  they  are  counted 
twice  over.  The  postage  is  paid  to  the  Receiver-general 
three  times  a-week,  when  the  amount  of  each  letter<;arrier  s 
delivery  for  every  day  is  again  checked. 

The  despatch  of  letters  in  the  evening  is  conducted  on 
the  same  admirable  system  as  their  distribution  in  the 
morning;  the  whole  business  being  performed  in  three 
hours,  from  5  to  8.  The  letters  are  first  taken  out 
of  the  receiving-house  and  arranged  in  different  com- 
partments, named  after  the  mails  sent  out.  This  is  done 
by  the  junior  clerks,  who  thus  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  distance  of  all  the  post  towns ;  the 
senior  clerks  then  mark  on  the  letters  tne  proper  rate  of 
postage,  which  they  do  at  an  average  of  one  letter  per 
second ;  and  the  letters  areplaced  in  ooxes,  labelled  with 
the  names  of  the  towns.  When  the  Receiving-office  doses, 
the  letters  for  each  town  are  summed  up,  put  in  the  bag, 
and  a  copy  of  the  amount  sent  with  them.  The  letter-bags, 
tied  and  sealed,  are  all  delivered  to  the  respective  guards  of 
the  mail  coaches  by  8  o'clock. 

According  to  a  calculation  made  in  the  month  of  May, 
1828,  it  appears  that  the  daily  average  number  of  letters 
brought  into  London  by  twenty-fbur  mails  was  28,466; 
15,339  of  which  were  delivered  east  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
13,107  west  of  the  same  olace,  making,  at  the  same  daily 
rate,  170,802  letters  each  week;  and  8,881,704  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  letters  sent  at  the 
same  period  from  various  towns,  together  with  their  delivery 
east  and  west  of  Temple  Bar. 


ToUl. 
T'iverpool ....  552 

Bath 529 

Birmingham. .  475 
Manchester  . .  458 
Glasgow  ....  349 
Oxford 272 


East  Wett. 
. .  406  . .  146 
..226.. 303 
..336.. 140 
..353.. 105 
..344.. 105 
..117..  155 


Total.   Bast.   West 
Cambridge  . .  294 . .  145  . .  149 

Leeds 246. .191..   55 

Cheltenham . .  232  . .  100  . .  132 

York 152..   80..    72 

Sheffield 142.. 105..   37 

Newmarket.. .    98  . .  30  . .  68 


The  following  regulation  for  the  advantage  of  merchants 
and  manufocturers,  is  perhaps  not  generally  known. — **  Every 
cover  containing  patterns  or  samples  of  goods,  not  exceeding 
one  ounce,  shall  be  charged  only  as  a  single  letter,  if  sent 
open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any  letter,  or  writing  there- 
with, other  than  the  name  of  the  person  sending  the  same, 
the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  price  of  the  article.** 

The  Two-penny,  or  as  it  was  called  when  first  established, 
the  Penny-Post  was  set  up  in  the  year  1683,  by  a  private 
individual,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  small  parcels ; 
And  to  his  assigns,  government  allowed  an  income  of  200/. 
per  annum  for  life,  m  place  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  after  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  projectors  had  the  mortification  to  find  this  office 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  branch  of  the 
General  Post  Office. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Penny  Post,  however,  in  the  Statute- 
book,  occurs  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
wheu  it  was  very  essentially  improved,  although  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  in  1683. 

By  the  Two-penny  Post,  any  letter  or  parcel,  not  exceed- 
ing: four  ounces  in  weight,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  distance 
within  three  miles  of  the  Greneral  Post-Office  for  the  charge 
of  two-pence.  To  any  place  beyond  this  distance,  and  not 
in  the  list  of  places  to  which  the  General  Post  extends,  the 
charge  is  three-pence. 

The  number  of  letters  delivered  by  the  Two-penny  Post, 
is  about  40,000  daily,  or  12,529,000  in  the  year.  If  this 
be  added  to  the  delivery  of  the  General  Post,  it  makes  a 
total  yeariy  amount  of  21,510,704  letters,  or  about  413,000 


each  week.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  annually  by 
the  Paris  Post  Office,  is  about  fourteen  nuUions  and  a  half, 
of  which  about  nine  millions  and  a  quarter  come  from 
the  departments. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  few  institutions  afford  more  ad- 
vantages than  that  of  Posts.  Indeed  their  usefulness,  not  to 
say  necessity,  in  commercial  eoncems,  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  any  doubt,  and  the  assistance  ^ey  render  to  political 
transactions  is  little  less  apparent,  fiut  it  is  in  the  more 
confined  and  humble  scenes  of  social  lifi^  Uiat  they  spread 
comfort  and  joy,  with  a  liberality  which  we  seldom  hear 
sufficiently  acknowledged ;  although  to  them,  the  absent 
parent,  child,  and  friend,  are  repeatedly  indebted  for  the 
removal  of  anxiety  and  the  solace  of  dejection. 

The  paper  me«engers  of  friends, 
For  absence  almost  make  amends. 


HAPPINESS. 


It  is  a  happy  world  after  all. — ^The  air,  the  earth,  the 
water,  teem  with  delighted  existence. 

In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  snmmer  evening,  on  which- 
ever side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings 
crowd  upon  my  view.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing."  Swarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying  their 
pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their 
wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  conti- 
nual change  of  place  without  use'  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their 
lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the 
flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects 
that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all 
enjo3nnent ;  so  busy,  and  so  pleased  ;  yet  it  is  only  a 
specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the 
animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  of  others. 

Other  species  are  running  about,  with  an  alacrity  in 
their  motions,  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of 
pleasure.     Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes 
half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures. 
If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the 
fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes, 
and  of  the  sea  itself.     These  are  so  happy,  that  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.     Their  atti- 
tudes, their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
their  frolics  in  it  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand 
times  with  equal  attention  and  amusement),  all  con- 
duce to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the 
effects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side,  in  a  calm 
evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide 
I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
cloud,  or  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half 
a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  always  returning  with  the  water.     When 
this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  no- 
thing else  than  so   much  space,  filled  with  young 
shrimps,  in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the 
shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand. 
If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight 
it  was  this  :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their 
happiness  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelli- 
gibly.    Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each 
individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive 
enjoyment ;  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification 
and  pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  view. Pale  y. 


ON  RAIN. 


Bbhold  how  lovely  shine  the  gems  of  rain> 
Like  sparkling  diamonds  on  the  glittering  plain ; 
How,  hanging  on  the  fiow'ring  shrubs  they  blaze, 
And  dart  beneath  the  leaves  meir  silver  rays. 
The  plants  refi«shd,  tneir  flowers  to  Heaven  disclose, 
As  gprateftd  for  the  good  its  hand  bestows. 
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Tlie  original  letter  is  written  in  Arabic,  hy  Mr. 
Abraiiam  Salahe,  the  Egyptian,  who  acted  aa 
Interpreter  to  I>ord  Exmoulii,  in  his  negotiatiana 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  after  the  celebrated  battle 
in  which  that  chief  was  so  severely  chastised  by 
the  British  Admiral.  Onr  copy  is  taken  from  a 
literal  tranalation  into  English,  by  the  writer  of  tiie 
original  letter.  The  copies  taken  oat  by  Mr.  Lander, 
for  circulation  among  the  chiefs,  are  handsomely 
printed  upon  broad  sheets  of  coloured  paper,  and 
decorated  with  engravings  of  steam -vessels. 

"  Pm»e  be  to  God  alone,  there  is  neither  poivcr  nor 
authority  but  in  God. 

"From  the  slaves  of  Owl,  Richard  lender,  Mac^regor 
Laird,  ThoBiB*  Brisgs,  and  their  coadjutors,  servants  of  the 
King  of  the  Engli«D,  to  our  dear  friend  in  God,  the  raonat^ 
or  Prince  (Lord  of  this  countiy),  salutation  be  unio  you, 
together  with  the  mercy  and  blostings  of  God. 

"Hence,  after  presenting  our  perfect  salutation  and  due 
respect  and  regard  to  you,  we  have  to  inform  you  (may  Goi 
inform  you  of  all  good  news !)  that  His  Majesty,  our  Great 
King,  ^d  send  several  times  previously,  some  of  bis  Cap- 
tains and  great  men  into  tlio  countries  of  Africa  and  Sou- 
dan, fur  the  puqiose  of  seeing  their  rivers,  their  nonders, 
and  all  the  marvellous  things  that  arc  to  be  found  in  tbcra, 
and  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in  our  country. 

"On  their  return,  they  reported  to  him  (the  King)  all 
the  kindness,  and  good  deeds,  and  protection,  which  they 
received  from  you,  and  from  the  people  of  your  countries ; 
and  that  they  were  pennitted  to  come  back  with  articles 
of  merchandise  fitr  the  purpose  of  trading  with  all  safety 
upon  the  foitb  of  Goi,  and  on  the  faith  of  his  Apostles, 
accompanied  by  your  protection. 

"  This  was  spread  among  the  people  of  the  wide  countries, 
who  were  gladdened  on  hearing  it.  Our  Great  King  wai 
also  delighted,  and  praised  your  good  deeds  Uiwards  his 
servants.  Whereupon  ho  felt  desirous  of  estabUshing  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  you  and  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  by  trading,  both  the  people  of  your  countries 
and  those  of  his. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  come  now  io  the  great  sea  Qu&rra, 
with  two  vessels  of  our  said  King,  with  the  intention  of 
seUing,  buying,  and  trading.  And  we  have  brought  with 
us  articles  of  merchandise  of  the  manufacture  of  our 
countty,tbr  disposing  of,  or  exchanging  thom  for  Elephants 
Tcelb,  and  such  other  articles  as  your  countries  ]m)duce, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  own. 

"We  are  come  to  be  with  you  upon  every  good  feeling 
of  peace  and  amity,  upon  the  faith  of  God,  and  on  the  fUu 
of  his  Apostles.  We,  therefbre,  desire  of  you  protection, 
hospilali^,  and  safety,  both  to  us  and  to  our  people,  either  in 
selhngor  in  buying;  especially,  because  we  ore  your  guests; 
'  for  the  guest  is  always  respected  for  the  sake  of  (lod.' 

"  We  are  ready  to  pay  you  the  customs  and  giits  that 
arc  generally  expected  from  all  the  merchants  and  dealers 
that  Imdo  in  your  markets,  according  to  equity  and  justice. 
We  aro  ready  to  observe  all  four  laws  and  regulations, 
therefore,  you  must  do  us  no  injury,  and  we  will  not  harm 
you ;  because  we  do  not  wish  any  thing  hut  wealth  and 
advantage  to  your  country  and  to  ouib,  as  well  as  profit  to 
your  people  and  to  ours. 

"  And  after  the  termination  of  our  trading,  and  the 
completion  of  our  selling  and  buying,  we  will  return  in 
peace  to  our  country,  and  iin[N)rt  to  you  the  things  which 
you  may  desire,  and  such  articles  of  merchandise  as  the 
people  of  your  countries  are  fond  irf,  if  God  be  pleased,  for 
[he  sake  of  continuing  friendship  and  harmony  between 
you  and  our  King,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  generous 
Giod,  wealth  and  profit  will  be  increased  both  to  your  ad  van 
tage  and  our  own. — Amen. 

"  Doted  in  the  year  1248  of  the  Hegira,  which  corresponds 
with  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1632." 

SUNDAY  THOUGHT. 

Tipp'n  by  the  sun's  emerging  beams. 

How  bright  the  village  spire ; 
Contrasted  with  yon  cloud,  it  seems 

A  lamp  of  li>ing  fire. 
So  shines  thy  sun  of  mercy.  Lord, 

Allliction  to  illume ; 
Reflected  from  Thy  Holy  Word, 

Whev  dl  Seeide  is  gloom. TowKrztfi. 
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HODNET  CHURCH. BISHOP  HEBER. 

I  SAT  down  npoa  an  old  bench  of  heavy  black  oak, 
in  the  rector's  chancel  of  Hodnet  Church.  The  day 
was  very  beautifol ;  it  waa  one  of  those  mild  sunny 
days  that  come,  many  of  them  together,  before  the 
blackthorn  blossoms  and  the  sharp  east  wind  seta 
in,  making  a  second,  thoogb  »  short-lived,  winter. 


Throngh  tha  Gothic  archway  of  th«  littls  chancel' 
door,  all  seemed  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  open  air ; 
the  atmosphere  full  of  golden  light,  the  springing 
grass  in  the  church-yard,  the  young,  fresh  leaves  just 
opening,  the  ceaseless  cawing  of  the  busy  rooks  in 
the  high  trees  about  Hodnet  Hall,  and  the  sweet  songs 
of  a  hundred  joyous  birds. 

The  solemn  quietness  and  mellowed  li^t  within 
the  charch  were  better  suited  to  my  mood.  I  was 
thinking  of  Reginald  Heher.  It  was  in  that  church 
that  he  had  led  the  worship  of  the  great  congr^a- 
tion,  daring  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  England, 
until  he  was  made  bishop  of  Calcutta.  How  often 
bad  his  untravelled  heart  tamed  to  hia  beloved  pa- 
hshioners  in  dear,  dear  Hodnet ;  and,  doubtless,  that 
conntry  church,  and  the  old  familiar  faces  there,  had 
often  and  often  risen  up  before  him,  and  been  wel- 
comed with  blessings  from  his  kind  and  loving  heart. 
I  thought  of  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrowing  flock,  and  of  the  affecting  description  given 
of  his  departure  from  Hodnet. 

"  From  a  range  of  high  grounds  near  Newport,  he 
turned  back  to  catch  a  last  view  of  his  beloved  Hod- 
net i  and  here  the  feelings,  which  he  bad  hitherto 
suppressed  in  tenderness  to  others,  burst  forth  unre- 
straioed,  and  he  uttered  the  words,  which  have  proved 
prophetic,  that  he  '  should  return  to  it  no  more  ! '  " 

As  I  thought  of  him,  I  blessed  that  gracious 
Master,  who,  in  calling  his  servant  from  the  charge 
of  a  few  sheep  in  this  quiet  and  remote  spot,  to  moke 
him  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks  upon  a  thousand  pas- 
tures, had  so  gracioosly  fitted  him  for  his  high  calling, 
not  only  bestowing  upon  him  many  splendid  gifts, 
but  those  meek  and  lowly  graces,  without  which  no 
pttM  of  genioa  conld  have  msdo  him  fit  to  be  the 


minister  of  Him,  who  Is  at  once  meek  ana  lowly  in 
heart,  and  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls.  I  thought  of  that  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  the  most  blessed  assurance  of  his  growth  in 
grace,  and  his  ripeness  for  eternity, — ^the  Prayer  found, 
after  his  departure,  in  hia  book  of  private  devotions, 
bearing  the  date  of  the  28th  of  March,  (He  entered 
into  his  rest  on  the  3rd  of  April.) 

■  Oh,  my  Father,  my  Master,  my  Saviour,  and  my  King, 
nnworthv  and  wicked  as  I  am,  reject  me  not  as  a  polluted 
vessel ;  hut  so  quicken  me  by  Thy  Spirit  from  the  denth  of 
Bin,  that  I  may  walk  in  newness  of  life  before  Thee  t  Con- 
vert itiB  flrtt,  O  Lord  I  that  I  may  be  the  means  in  Thy 
hand  of  strengthening  my  brethren  t  Convert  me,  that  I 
may  be  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many  I  Yea,  convert 
me,  O  Jeius  I  fbr  mine  awn  sins'  sake,  and  the  greatness 
of  my  undeserving  before  Thee,  that  I,  who  need  Thy  mercy 
most,  may  find  it  in  most  abundance  I  Lord  1  I  believe — 
help  Thou  mine  unbelief!  Lord!  I  repent — help  Thou 
mine  impenitenee  I  Turn  Thou  mc,  O  Lord,  and  so  shall 
I  be  turned  t  Be  favourable  unto  me,  and  1  shall  li\-e  I  and 
let  what  remaineth  of  my  life  be  spent  in  Thy  service,  who 
livest  and  reignest  with  tha  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
now  and  for  ever  I    Amen." 

On  the  side  wall  of  the  southern  chancel,  just  beyond 
rad  just  above  the  very  spot  where  the  good  rector  of 
Hodnet  had  so  often  stood,  is  a  tablet  of  white 
mBTble,  upon  which  the  finely-shaped  head  and  intel- 
ligent features  of  Reginald  Heber  have  been  cut  in 
bold  relief  by  Chantrey. 

I  have  had  more  facilities  than  a  mere  visiter  would 
have  had  for  learning  somethii^  of  the  history  of 
Hodnet  Church,  but  very  slender  materials  are  to  be 
fonnd  at  the  place  itself.  Leland's  description  of  it 
in  one  word  exactly  suits  it  now :  "  Hodnet,  a  town- 
lett."  It  is  neither  a  "village  nor  a  town,  but  coitaists 
of  little  more  than  two  streets  of  irregular  buildings. 
At  the  npper  end  of  the  higher  street  stands  the 
chnrcb.  The  whole  church-yard  and  many  parts  of 
the  "  townlet"  are  bedded  on  a  huge  mass  of  red 
sand-stone  rock.  The  church  is  built  of  the  same 
kind  of  rock. 

The  name  of  Hodnet,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  writ- 
ten, Odenett,  was  taken  from  Odo,  probably  the 
father  of  Baldwyn,  the  lieutenant  of  the  celebrated 
Ri^r,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (or  Schrobesbury)  and 
Montgomery  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  For  five 
generations,  the  Hodneta  owned  the  lordship,  and 
church,  and  lands  bearing  their  name,  till  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second,  Matilda  de  Hodnet,  the  heiress 
of  the  whole  property,  bestowed  her  hand  and  all  the 
wealth  of  her  ancestors  on  William  de  Ludlowe  of 
Stokcsay,  near  Ludlow,  knight.  Their  descendants 
for  seven  generations  were  possessors  of  the  demesne. 
The  largest  part  of  Hodnet  Hall  was  built  by  them  in 
tbe  fourteenth  century,  and  finished  by  the  Vemons 
the  sixteenth.  The  Vemons,  a  noble  family,  ori- 
ginally from  Vernon  in  Normandy,  intermarried  with 
the  LudlowB  some  years  after  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  failure  of  the 
Lodlows.  Inthe  Vemons  it  remained  till  1754,  when 
the  male  line  failed,  and  the  property  passed  to 
bishop  Heber's  grandfather,  who  descended  from 
them  in  the  female  line. 

The  work  of  spoliation  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  at  Hodnet  with  a  bold  and  reckless  hand  during 
the  Rebellion,  The  rector.  Dr.  John  Amway,  being 
devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  was  driven 
from  Hodnet  by  the  garrison  of  Wenn.  His  rectory 
and  his  books  were  burnt,  and  not  merely  to  the 
rector,  and  hia  own  personal  possessions,  did  this 
persecution  extend, — the  church  was  stripped  of  its 
ancient  memoriab,  even  the  registers  were  destroyed. 
Dr.  Amway  has  related  part  of  his  snSerings  in  two 
little  pieces  called  Tie  Tablet,  and  An  Alarm.     In  one 
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of  them  he  says,  "  they  offered  me  400/.  per  annnm, 
sweetened  with  the  commendation  of  my  abilities  to 
bow  to  it  (meaning  the  covenant.)  I  replied  I  had 
gather  cast  my  staff  and  tacklmg  all  overboard  to  save 
my  passenger  and  pinnance  (soul  and  body)  than  sink 
my  passenger  and  pinnance  to  preserve  my  staff  and 
tackling."  Again  he  complains  that  his  persecutors 
left  him  not  a  Bible  of  his  Hbrary  to  comfort  him, 
nor  a  sheaf  of  his  means  to  nourish  him,  nor  a  suit  of 
his  clothes  to  cover  him,  nor  use  of  common  air  to 
refresh  him.  He  lost  a  large  fortune,  which  he  did 
not  lament  in  his  extreraest  .penury,  and  never  re- 
covered either  his  books  or  papers,  but  after  being 
imprisoned  and  very  ill-used,  he  fled  first  to  the 
Hague,  and  then  to  Vii^nia,  where  he  died  in  poverty 
before  the  Restoration.  "  He  was  a  very  worthy  and 
excellent  man ;  he  yearly  clothed  a  certain  number 
of  poor  old  people  (I  think  they  were  twelve),  and 
dined  as  many  every  Sunday  at  his  table  j  and  his 
loyalty  kept  pace  with  his  charity,  for  he  furnished 
out  no  less  than  eight  troopers  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, which  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  true 
reason  of  all  his  troubles." 

The  spacious  church  is  divided  into  two  broad  aisles 
and  chancels  by  a  row  of  six  pillars,  five  of  them  cir- 
cular, and  one  octangular,  running  lengthways  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bidding,  and  supporting  five  cir- 
cular and  two  pointed  arches;  the  ci^itals  of  the 
pillars  are  without  any  ornament.  The  ceilings  of 
the  north  and  south  chancels  are  panelled  with  dark 
oak,  and  small,  but  flowered,  bosses.  The  royal  arms 
are  painted  between  the  south  aisle  and  the  chancel, 
with  the  date  1 660.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Oswald.  At  the  principal  entrance  is  a  small  oaken 
box  for  alms,  with  two  locks,  and  the  words  "  Remem- 
ber the  poor"  in  raised  carving  upon  the  front  of  it. 

Hodnet  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  I 
suspect  it  was  rather  rebuilt  in  parts  than  built  by 
him.  The  tower  is  octagonal,  and  said  to  be  Nor- 
man. The  font  is  very  old  and  grotesque.  In  the 
broad  and  lofty  mullioned  window  that  fills  up  the 
whole  eastern  end  of  the  northern  chancel,  there  are 
one  or  two  fragments  of  coloured  glass,  no  more. 
Beneath  this  window  stands  a  reading-desk,  of 
carved  oak,  to  which  some  old  books  are  fastened 
with  chains. 

Hodnet  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  native 
parish  of  the  high  and  truly  honourable  family  of  the 
Hills,  of  Hawl^tone.  The  family  vault,  bearing  the 
date  of  A.D.  1500,  is  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
north  chancel.  There  are  several  monuments  in 
Hodnet  Church,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  members 
of  this  excellent  and  much-respected  family. 

In  a  comer,  where  it  cannot  be  generally  seen,  is 
the  monumental  tablet  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  the  elder 
brother  of  that  generation  of  which  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  is  now  the  only  survivor. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note,  as  con- 
nected with  Hodnet  Church.  The  sum  of  21,  1 5s.  2d, 
is  paid  yearly,  according  to  some  old  agreement,  by 
the  rector  of  Hodnet,  to  the  Pendrills  of  Boscobel,  the 
family  in  whose  house  Charles  the  Second  was  con- 
cealed. Perhi^s  the  patron  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
the  rector,  Dr.  Amway,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
royal  fugitive,  and  consented  to  pay  off  part  of  the 
king's  debt  of  gratitude,  by  allowing  such  a  tax  to  be 
laid  on  the  income  of  the  living  of  Hodnet. 

[Abridged  from  an  Article  in  the  British  Magasine.'] 

For  every  hundred  persons  employtd  in  agriculture,  there 
are  in  Italy  31  non-agriculturists;  in  Franoe,  50;  and  in 
England,  200.-*-Babbaob. 


SCRIPTURE   DIFFICULTIES. 

The  Jewish  Rabbis,  in  their  comments  on  Scripturey 
so  oft  as  they  met  with  hard  and  intricate  texts,  out 
of  which  they  could  not  wrest  themselves,  were  wont 
to  shut  up  their  discourse  with  this  :  *'  When  Ehas 
comes,  he  will  explain  this  difficulty."  Not  the  Jews 
only,  but  the  learned  Christians,  in  all  ages,  have 
found  many  things  in  Scripture,  which  wait  for  such 
an  interpreter.  For,  besides  those  texts  of  Scripture 
which,  by  reason  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom, 
and  depdi  of  sense  and  mystery  laid  up  in  them,  are 
not  yet  tmderstood,  there  are  many  things  of  time 
and  place,  and  apparent  contrariety,  which  bring  vast 
obscurity  to  the  text.  The  Areopagites,  in  Amens, 
when  they  were  troubled  in  a  doubtftd  case,  in  which 
they  durst  not  proceed  to  give  sentence,  were  wont 
to  put  off  the  cause  for  a  day  of  hearing  some  hun- 
dred years  after, — avoiding,  by  this  means,  further 
importunity  with  the  suit.  In  such  doubts  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  wlH  be  pur  best  way  to  put  them  to  some 
day  of  hearing  afar  off, — even  till  that  great  day, — 
till  Christ,  our  true  EUas,  shall  come,  who,  at  h$s 
coming,  shall  answer  all  our  doubts,  and  settle  all 
our  waverings. 

Meanwhile,  till  our  Elias  come,  in  places  of  ambi* 
guous  and  doubtful,  or  dark  and  intricate  meaning, 
it  is  sufficient  if  we  religiously  admire,  acknowledge, 
and  confess ;  maintaining  neither  side,  reprobating 
neither  side ;  but  rather  recalling  ourselves  from  such 
bold  presumption.  To  imderstand,  belongs  to  Christ, 
the  Author  of  our  faith  ;  to  us  is  sufficient  the  glory 
of  believing.  It  is  not  depth  of  knowledge,  nor 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor  sharpness  of  wit,  nor 
authority  of  councils,  nor  the  name  of  the  church, 
can  settle  the  restless  conceits  that  possess  the  minds 
of  many  doubting  Christians.  Only  to  ground  our 
faith  on  the  plain  incontrovertible  text  of  Scripture, 
and,  for  the  rest,  to  wait  and  pray  for  the  coming  of 
our  Elias ;  this  e^all  compose  our  waverings,  and 
give  finid  rest  unto  our  souls. Halbs. 


Liberty  Afn>  Lioentiousness. — ^There  is  a  very  peculiar 
contrariety  between  those  vices  which  consist  m  excess, 
and  the  virtues  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  excess  and 
resemblance,  and  whose  names  they  affect  to  bear;  the 
excess  of  any  thing  bein^  always  to  its  hurt,  and  tending 
to  its  destruction.  In  this  manner,  heentiousness  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  a  oresent  infringement  upon  liberty^  and  dan- 
gerous to  it  for  the  future,  A  particular  man  may  be 
licentious  without  being  less  free ;  but  a  community  cannot 
since  the  licentiousness  of  one  will  unavoidably  break  in 
upon  the  Uberty  of  another.  Civil  Uberty,  the  hbeity  of  a 
community,  is  a  severe,  and  a  restrained  thing ;  implies, 
in  the  very  notion  of  it,  authority,  setded  subordinations, 
subjection  and  obedience ;  and  is  altogether  as  much  hurt 
by  too  httle  of  this  kind  as  by  too  much.  The  love  of 
liberty  that  is  not  a  real  principle  of  dutiful  behaviour  to 
authority  is  as  hypocritical  as  the  religion  that  is  not 
productive  of  a  good  life* ^Bp.  Butleb. 


Sbldbn  had  once  intended  to  ^ve  his  library  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  had  left  it  so  by  his  will ;  but,  having 
occasion  for  a  manuscript,  which  belonged  to  their  library, 
they  asked  of  him  the  customary  bond  of  £1000  for  its 
restitution :  this  he  took  so  ill  at  their  hands,  that  he  struck 
out  that  part  of  his  will  by  which  he  had  given  them  his 
Ubrary,  and  with  some  passion  declared  that  they  should 
leaver  have  it.    The  executors  (of  whom  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
was  one)  stuck  at  this  a  little,  but,  having  considered  better 
of   it,  came  to  this  resolution ;  that  they  were  to  be  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Selden  s  will,  and  not  of  his  passion ; — 
so  they  made  good  what  he  had  intended  in  cold  blood, 
and  passed  over  what  his  passion  had  suggested  to  him. 

This  collection  of  books,  at  the  time,  was  valued  at  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  now  forme  a  valuable  part  ef  tlie 
1  magnificent  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
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THE  TABLE  OF  SHEW  BREAD. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs^ 
the  Moslem  general,  Taric,  found,  near  Toledo,  a  rich 
precious  table,  adorned  with  hyacinths  and  emeralds. 
Gelif  Aledris,  in  his  description  of  Spain,  calls  this 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  "The  Table  of 
Solomon,  Son  of  David."  This  table  is  supposed 
to  have  been  saved  by  the  Jews,  with  other  precious 
and  sacred  vessels,  from  the  pillage  of  the  temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  brought  with  those  fugitives 
who  found  their  way  to  Spain.  Indeed,  some  writers 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  there  is  little  doubt  of 
this  having  been  the  original  "Table  of  Shew 
Bread,*'  made  by  Solomon,  spoken  of  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  and  by  Josephus;  and  which,  with  the 
candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense^  constituted  the 
three  wonders  of  the  temple. 

That  table  which  Titus  brought  with  him  on  his 
triumphal  return  to  Rome,  was  clearly  Hot  the 
same :  for  when  the  city  and  temple,  after  the  first 
destruction,  were  rebuilt  by  the  order  of  Cyrus,  the 
sacred  vessels  were  made  anew )  similar  indeed  to  the 
old,  but  of  inferior  excellence. 

A  CHILD'S  EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

All  the  little  flowers  I  8ee» 

Their  tiny  eyes  are  oloiing ; 
The  birds  are  roosting  on  the  tree  ; 

The  lambkins  are  reposing. 

The  sun,  wheffe  that  dull  streak  of  red 

Is  fkintly  glimmering  still, 
They  say,  has  gone  to  seek  his  bed. 

Behind  the  purple  hill. 

And  I,  through  all  the  quiet  night. 

Must  sleep  the  hours  awav,-^ 
That  I  may  waken  fresh  and  bright, 

To  live  another  day. 

And  well  I  know  whose  lips  will  smile, 
And  pray  for  me,  and  bless  me  ; 

And  who  will  talk  to  me,  the  while 
Her  gentle  hands  undress  me. 

She  II  tell  me,  there  is  One  above. 

Upon  a  glorious  throne. 
Who  loves  me  with  a  tender  love, 

More  tender  than  her  own. 

He  made  the  sun,  and  stats,  and  skies> 

The  pretty  shrubs  and  flowers. 
And  all  the  birds  and  butterflies. 

That  flutter  through  the  bowers. 

He  keeps  them  underneath  his  wings. 

And  there  they  safely  rest ; 
Yet,  though  they're  bright  and  lovely  things. 

He  loves  us  far  the  best 

For,  when  the  birds  and  flowers  are  dead. 

Their  little  life  is  past ; 
But,  though  we  die,  yet  he  has  said. 

Our  life  shall  always  last. 

And  we  shall  live  with  him  in  heaven ; 

For  he  has  sent  his  Son 
To  die,  that  we  may  be  forgiven 

The  sins  that  we  have  done. 

He'll  make  my  heart  grow  like  his  own, 

jIVU  loving,  good,  and  mild ; 
For  he  will  send  his  Spirit  down. 

And  take  me  for  his  child. 

Then  happily  I'll  lie  and  sleep, 

Within  my  little  nest ; 
For  well  I  know  that  he  will  keep 

His  cliildren  while  they  rest. ^E.  S.R.  A. 

Atfectatiov  is  the  greatest  enemy  both  of  doing  well, 
and  good  acceptance  of  what  is  done.  I  hold  it  the  part  of 
a  wise  man,  to  endeavour  rather  that  Fame  may  follow  him 
than  go  before  him. — Bishop  Hall. 

You  complain  that  you  cannot  pray.  At  least,  then,  you 
have  one  petition  that  you  are  bound  to  offer.— T.  K.  A. 


BAMB0R0U6H  CASTLE. 

The  Castle  of  Bamborough  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland^  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
Belford^  and  359  north  fit)m  London.  It  stands  upon 
an  almost  perpendicular  rock  overlooking  the  sea^  and 
about  150  feet  above  its  level.  A  stately  tower^  the 
only  original  part  of  this  once  famous  strong-hold  that 
now  exists^  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  edifice  which  once^  perhaps^  formed 
one  of  a  chain  of  fortresses  raised  by  the  Romans  to 
protect  this  part  of  the  coasts  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Island. 

Bamborough  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  year  559^  by  the  Northumbrian  king  Ina,  and 
formerly  possessed  great  strength ;  in  many  instances 
becoming  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  kings^  earls, 
and  governors  of  Northumberland^  in  troublesome 
times. 

In  the  year  642^  it  wtis  besieged  by  Penda,  the 
pagan  king  of  Mercia,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
victories  he  had  already  gained^  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  castle  itself  by  fire.  ''  He  laid  vast 
quantities  of  wood  under  the  walls,  to  which  he  set 
fire,  as  soon  as  the  wind  was  favom-able ;  but  no 
sooner  was  it  in  a  flame^  than  the  wind  changed,  and 
carried  it  into  his  own  camp,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege. 

In  705,  Osred,  the  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  shut 
himself  up  within  its  walls  when  pursued  (after  his 
father's  death)  by  the  rebel  Edulph.  The  castle 
suffered  greatly  by  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  in  933 ;  but 
was  afterwards  repaired,  and  esteemed  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  county.  William  the  Second  besieged 
this  place  in  person,  when  Robert  Mowbray,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  took  refuge  there  after  his  trea- 
sonable acts.  At  the  appearance  of  the  king,  the  earl 
made  his  escape,  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner ; 
stUl,  however.  Morel,  his  steward  and  kinsman,  de- 
fended it  against  all  the  king's  forces. — "  The  king 
had  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  raised  a 
fortress  near  it  called  Malvoisin — (Bad  Neighbour) 
some  time  before  the  earl  fled.  Morel  still  held  out 
with  such  great  resolution,  that  the  king  had  recourse 
to  policy,  to  effect  that  which  he  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  force.  He  ordered  the  earl  to  be  led  up  to 
the  waUs,  and  a  declaration  to  be  made,  that  if  the 
castle  was  not  surrendered,  his  eyes  shouldbe  instantly 
put  out. — ^This  threat  succeeded  3  Morel  no  sooner 
beheld  his  kinsman  in  this  imminent  danger,  than  he 
consented  to  yield  up  the  castle  to  the  king.  For 
the  servant's  sake,  probably,  the  incensed  sovereign 
spared  the  life  of  the  master,  but  kept  him  a  prisoner 
in  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  remained  for  thirty 
years." 

In  1463,  Bamborough  Castle  was  taken  and  re- 
taken, several  times,  by  the  generals  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  a  little  before  the 
Battle  of  Hexham,  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  the  governor, 
surrendered  to  the  earl  of  Warwick :  during  these 
conflicts,  the  damage  done  to  the  building  was  very 
extensive.  Since  this  time  it  appears  in  several  in- 
stances to  have  been  used  as  a  state  prison. 

After  having  been  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  it  became  the  property  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Foster,  from  whofti  it  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham.  This  prelate  died  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1720,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age, 
and  left  the  castle,  together  with  the  estates  of  Bam- 
borough, to  charitable  uses.  In  1757,  the  trustees 
repaired  the  great  tower,  and  applied  it  and  the  funds 
of  the  estate  to  the  purposes  of  the  will.  Pennant, 
who  visited  this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  year  1777, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  mublficent  bequest. 
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"  The  caatle,  and  the  manor  belonging  to  it,  was  once 
the  property  of  the  Fosters,  bat  purchased  by  Lord 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  with  other  consider- 
able estates,  left  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  applied  to 
unconfined  charitable  uses.  Three  of  these  trustees 
are  a  majority  j  one  of  them  makes  this  place  his  resi- 
dence, and  hlesees  the  coast  by  his  judicious  and 
humane  application  of  the  prelate's  generous  bequest. 
He  has  repaired  and  rendered  habitable  the  great 
Kquare  tower.  The  part  reserved  for  himself  and 
family  ie  the  large  hall,  and  a  few  smaller  apartments, 
but  the  rest  of  the  spacious  edifice  is  allotted  for 
purposes,  which  make  the  heart  to  glow  with  joy  when 
thought  of. 

•  "  The  upper  part  is  an  ample  granary,  from  whence 
com  is  di.spensed  to  the  poor  without  distinction,  even 
in  the  dearest  time,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  the 
bushel ;  and  the  distressed,  for  many  miles  round, 
often  experience  the  conveniency  of  this  benefaction. 

"  Other  apartments  are  fitted  up  for  shipwrecked 
sailors,  for  thirty  of  whom  bedding  is  provided,  should 
ftuch  a  number  happen  to  be  cast  ashore  at  the  same 
time.  A  constant  patrol  is  kept,  every  stormy  night, 
along  this  tempestuous  coast,  for  above  eight  miles, 
(the  extent  of  the  manor,)  by  which  numbers  of 
lives  have  been  preserved, 

t  "  It  often  happens  that  ships  strike  in  such  a  manner 
on  the  rocks  as  to  be  capable  of  relief,  in  case  num- 
bers of  people  could  be  suddenly  assembled,  to  render 
the  necesary  assistance.  For  this  purpose,  a  cannon 
is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  fired  once, 
if  the  accident  luqipen  in  such  a  quarter;  twice,  if  in 
another ;  and  thnce,  if  in  such  a  place.  By  these 
signals,  the  country-people  are  directed  to  the  spot 
they  are  to  fly  to,  and  frequently  preserve,  not  only 
the  crew,  but  even  the  vessel  j  for  machines  of  different 
kinds  are  always  in  readiness  to  heave  ships  out  of 
tiieir  perilous  situations. 

"  So  extensive  a  charity,  to  flow  from  a  private 
bounty,  is  singular ;  men,  in  former  ages,  were  ca- 
nonized for  trifling  acts  of  benevolence,  compared  to 
this.  But,  although  the  resources  were  given  by 
Lord  Crew,  yet  the  dispositioQ  was  not  of  his  ar- 
rangement. To  the  benevolent  heart  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sharp,  the  chief  part  of  the  blessings  derived  from 
his  lordship's  will  b  to  be  attributed." 

Since  the  above  account  was  written,  life-boats 
(by  the  means  of  which  so  many  lives  have  of  late 
years  been  saved)  have  been  added  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  utility  of  the  charity  has  been  mate- 
rially increased. 


The  cotton  of  Java  is  convej'ed  in  junks  tothe  coast  of  China, 
but  from  ths  seed  not  heiag  previouely  separated,  three 
quarters  of  the  weight  thus  carried  is  not  cotton.  This 
might,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  Java,  by  the  want  of  ma 
chine^  to  separate  the  seed,  or  by  the  reladve  cost  of  the 
operation  in  the  two  countries.  But  the  cotton  itself,  as 
packed  by  the  Chinese,  occupies  three  times  the  bulk  of  an 
equal  quantity  shipped  hj  EuiopeanB  for  their  own  mar 
kctfi.  Thus  the  freight  of  a  given  quanti^  of  cotton  mts 
the  Chinese  nearly  twelve  times  the  price  to  which,  by  a 
proper  attention  to  mechanical  methods,  it  might  be  reduced. 

BABBAOi. 


Goon  FOR  Evil.— An  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Guyot,  f ' 
lived  and  died  in  the  town  of  Marseilles;  he  amassed  a. 
larce  fortune  by  the  most  laborious  industry  and  the  severeHt 
habits  of  abstinence  and  privation.  The  populace  pursued 
him,  whenever  he  appeared,  with  hootings  and  execrations. 
In  his  will,  there  were  found  the  following  words :— "  Haling 
observed,  from  my  infuncv,  that  the  poor  of  MBTsoilles  are 
ill-Bupplied  with  water,  wfiieh  cnn  only  be  purchascil  at  a 
great  price,  t  have  cheerfully  laboured,  the  whole  of  my  life, 
to  procure  for  them  this  great  blessing;  and  1  direct  that 
the  whole  of  my  property  shall  be  laid  out  in  building  an 
aqueduct  for  their  use." Thou</hts  on  Laughter. 


Ckitsltt  to  Aniuals. — Let  us  take  notice  of  the  great 
variety  of  creatures,  which  are  made  for  our  use ;  some  fbr 
labour,  some  for  food,  some  fbr  clothing,  some  fbr  pleasure. 
At  the  same  time  let  us  remember,  that  our  right  in  these 
creatures  is  not  absolute ;  we  hold  them  from  God,  and  He 
can  deprive  us  of  tbera,  whenever  He  sees  fit,  and  when 
ever  we  abuse  them : — and  therefore  the  spirit  of  God  has 

K'  ran  us  this  rule :  **  The  merciiiil  man  is  merciful  to  his 
ost."  And  whoever  abuses  any  of  God's  creatures,  or 
tortures  them,  or  destroys  such  as  are  neither  hurtful  when 
they  are  alive,  nor  of  use  when  they  are  killed,  will  hav« 
more  to  answer  for  than  many  usually  think. V.  J.  M, 
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Travellers  in  England,  or  eren  those  who  may 
have  passed  over  the  Pyrenees  or  Alps,  can  have  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  labour  and  danger  nt  crossing  the 
Andes,  that  immense  mountain-chain  by  which  the 
continent  of  South  America  is  intersected,  ^m  its 
Boathem  to  its  most  northern  extremity,  dividing 
Pern  and  Chili,  on  the  western  Coasts,  from  Co- 
lombia and  BrazU,  on  the  eastern.  Many  of  the 
Passes  are  upwards  of  18,000  feet,  or  nearly  four 
miles,  in  popendicular  height,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Id  some  parts  men,  who  have  made  it  their 
sole  occupation,  carry  the  passenger  up  the  most  steep 
and  dangerous  paths,  in  a  kind  of  chair  fastened  to 
their  backs  ;  but  in  general,  the  journey  is  made  by 
travellers  mounted  on  that  patient  and  sure-footed 
animal,  the  mule. 

The  above  engraving  is  &om  a  print  in  the  TVtnwb 
of  Colonel  Hamilton,  who,  in  1623,  visited  South 
America,  as  chief  commissioner  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  republic  of  Columbia.  It  re- 
presents a  perilous  situation  common  to  the  traveller  in 
these  terrific  regions,  when  his  safety  depends  wholly 
on  the  sure-footedness  of  his  mule.  In  the  Pass 
along  which  the  traveller  is  proceeding,  the  road  is 
separated  by  a  chasm,  several  feet  in  width,  which 
forms  the  mouth  of  a  yawning  gulf,  some  hundreds 
of  fcet  in  depth.  The  sagacity  shown  by  the  mules 
in  le^ing  these  dangerous  openings,  which  are  of 
common  occurreace,  is  a  subject  of  admiration  among 
Vol.  I. 


all  travellers  who  have  visited  these  regions.  In 
some  places,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  descent 
of  immense  heights  j  an  undertaking  of  great  danger, 
&om  their  excessive  steepness,  and  the  shppery  state 
of  the  mule-track.  "  On  these  occasions,  the  mules," 
says  Colonel  Hamilton,  "  take  every  precaution,  and 
seem  to  know  the  danger  they  incur  j  for  they  inspect 
the  road  narrowly  before  them,  and  then  place  their 
fore-1^  close  together,  and  slide  down  on  their  hams 
in  a  manner  which  scarcely  any  one  but  an  eye-witness 
would  credit." 

Major  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  aaroit 
the  Pampaa,  gives  the  following  animated  picture  of 
the  preparation  of  a  train  of  baggage-mutes  for  a 
journey  over  these  dangerous  Passes ;  and  of  some  of 
the  casualties  common  to  these  perilous  journeys, 
"  Anxious  to  be  off  "says  he,  "I  ordered  the  mules  to 
be  saddled ;  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  baggage- 
mules  were  ordered  to  be  got  ready.  Every  article 
of  baggage  was  brought  into  the  yard,  and  divided 
into  six  parcels  (the  number  of  the  baggage- mules), 
quite  different  from  each  other  in  weight  and  bulk, 
but  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  different  mules. 

"  The  operation  of  loading  then  began.  Tix  peon 
(the  driver)  first  caoght  a  great  brown  mole  with  his 
lasso*,  and  then  put  a  poncho    (a   large  shawl  in 

*  The  I.U10  ii  ■  long  Irathcrn  thou,  mad  by  the  hanten  ud 
dnien  ef  South  Ameriu  in  cMchiog  wild  uimtlj.  Aa  Mcsont  nl 
ttw  BiDcaUi  practice  will  b«  pm  ia  a  fstun  ounbvt. 
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which  the  natives  dress)  over  his  eyes,  and  tied  it 
under  his  throat,  leaving  the  animal^s  nose  and  mouth 
uncovered.  The  mule  stood  still,  while  the  captain 
and  peon  first  put  on  the  large  straw  pack-saddle, 
which  they  girthed  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  could  move  it.  The  articles  were  then 
placed,  one  hy  one,  on  each  side,  and  hound  together, 
with  a  force  and  ingenuity  against  which  it  was  hope- 
less for  the  mule  to  contend. 

**  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor  animal,  on  seeing 
him  thus  prepared  for  carrying  a  heavy  load,  such  a 
wearisome  distance,  and  over  such  lofty  mountains  as 
the  Andes  j  yet,  it  is  truly  amusing  to  watch  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  a  mule  when  his  eyes  are  hlinded, 
and  his  ears  pressed  down  upon  his  neck  in  the 
poncho.  Every  movement  which  is  made  ahout  him, 
either  to  arrange  his  saddle  or  his  load,  is  resented 
by  a  curl  of  his  nose  and  upper-lip,  which,  in  ten 
thousand  wrinkles,  is  expressive  beyond  description, 
of  every  thing  that  is  vicious  and  spiteful :  he  appears 
to  be  planning  all  sorts  of  petty  schemes  of  revenge, 
and  as  soon  as  the  poncho  is  taken  off,  generally 
begins  to  put  some  of  them  into  execution,  either  by 
running,  with  his  load,  against  some  other  mide,  or 
by  kicking  him.  However,  as  soon  as  he  finds  that 
his  burden  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  dismisses, 
or  perhaps  conceals  his  resentment,  and  instantly 
assumes  a  look  of  patience  and  resignation. 

"As  I  was  looking  iq>  at  the  region  of  snow,  and  as 
my  mule  was  scrambling  along  the  steep  side  of  the 
rock,  the  captain  overtook  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
dhose  to  come  on,  as  he  was  going  to  look  at  a  very 
dangerous  part  of  the  road,  which  we  were  approach- 
ing, to  see  if  it  was  passable,  before  the  mides  came 
to  it  In  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  spot  It  is 
the  worst  Pass  in  the  whole  road  over  the  Cordillera 
Mountains.  The  mountain  above  appears  almost 
perpendicular,  and  in  one  continued  slope  down  to 
a  n^id  torrent  that  is  raging  underneath.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  loose  earth  and  stones,  which 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  waters.  The  path 
goes  across  this  slope,  and  is  very  bad  for  about 
seventy  yards,  being  only  a  few  inches  broad  i  but 
the  point  of  danger  is  a  spot,  where  the  water,  which 
comes  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  either 
w^ashes  the  path  away,  or  covers  it  over  with  loose 
stones.  In  some  places,  the  rock  almost  touches 
one's  shoulder,  while  the  precipice  is  immediately 
under  the  opposite  foot,  and  high  above  head,  are  a 
number  of  loose  stones,  which  appear  as  if  the 
slightest  touch  would  send  them  rolling  into  the  tor- 
rent beneath,  which  is  foaming  and  running  with 
great  violence.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  Pass, 
which  is  only  seventy  yards  long,  the  captain  told  me 
it  was  a  very  bad  place  for  baggage-mules ;  that  foiur 
hundred  had  been  lost  there ;  and  that  we  should 
probably  also  lose  one.  He  said,  that  he  could  get 
down  to  the  water  at  a  place  about  a  himdred  yards 
off,  and  wait  there  with  his  lasso,  to  catch  any  mxde 
that  might  fall  into  the  torrent  3  and  he  requested  me 
to  lead  on  his  mule.  However,  I  resolved  to  see  the 
tumble,  if  there  was  to  be  one,  so  the  captain  took 
away  my  mule  and  his  own,  and  while  I  stood  on  a 
projecting  rock,  at  the  end  of  the  Pass,  he  scrambled 
down  on  foot,  till  he  got  to  the  level  of  the  water. 

"  The  drove  of  mules  now  came  in  sight,  one  fol- 
lowing another :  a  few  were  carrying  no  burdens,  but 
the  rest  were  either  mounted  or  heavily  laden.  As 
soon  as  the  leading  mule  came  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Pass,  he  stopped,  evidently  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed, and  of  course  all  the  rest  stopped  also. 

"  He  was  the  finest  mole  we  had.  and,  on  that 


account,  had  twice  as  liiuch  to  carry  as  any  of  the 
others.  With  his  nose  to  the  ground,  literally  smell- 
ing his  way,  he*  walked  gently  on,  often  changing  the 
position  of  his  feet,  if  he  found  the. ground  would  not 
bear,  until  he  came  to  the  bad  part  of  the  Past,  when 
he  stopped  \  but  the  peons  threw  stones  at  him,  and 
he  continued  his  path  in  safety,  and  several  others 
followed. 

*'  At  length,  a  young  mule,  carrying  a  portmanteau, 
with  two  large  sacks  of  provisions,  and  many  other 
things,  in  passing  the  bad  point,  struck  his  load 
against  the  rock,  which  knocked  his  two  hind-legs 
over  the  precipice,  and  the  loose  stones  immediately 
began  to  roll  away  from  under  them :  however,  his 
f(')re-legs  were  still  upon  the  narrow  path  :  he  had  no 
room  to  put  his  head  there,  but  he  placed  his  nose 
on  the  path  to  his  left,  and  appeared  to  hold  on 
by  his  mouth :  his  perilous  fate  was  soon  decided 
by  a  loose  mule,  who,  in  walking  along  after 
him,  knocked  his  comrade's  nose  off  the  path,  de- 
stroyed his  balance,  and  head  over  heels  the  poor 
creature  instantly  conunenced  a  fall,  which  was  really 
quite  terrific.  With  all  his  baggage  firmly  lashed  to 
him,  he  rolled  down  the  steep  dope,  until  he  came  to 
tlie  part  which  was  perpendicular,  and  then  he  seemed 
to  bound  off,  and  turning  round  in  the  air,  fell  into 
tlie  deep  torrent,  on  his  back,  and  upon  his  baggage, 
and  instantly  disappeared.**  To  any  other  animal 
btit  a  mule,  this  fall  must  have  b^n  fatal ;  he  was 
carried  down  by  the  stream  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
and,  turning  the  comer  of  a  rock,  was  given  up  for 
lost.  "  At  length,*'  the  author  continues,  "  I  saw  at 
a  distance  a  solitary  mule  walking  towards  us !  We 
instantly  perceived  that  he  was  the  Phaeton  whose 
fall  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
came  up  to  us  to  join  his  comrades.  He  was,  of 
course,  dripping  wet,  his  eye  looked  dull,  and  his 
whole  countenance  was  dejected,  but  none  of  his 
bones  were  broken :  he  was  very  little  cut,  and  the 
bulletin  of  his  health  was  altoge^r  incredible.*' 


Consequences  of  Fraud. — Some  idea  of  the  disadvan 
tage  which  is  sooner  or  later  attendant  on  the  practice 
of  fraud  may  be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  fol 
lowing  facts,  which  have  been  proved  before  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  owners  of  the  Irish  flax 
believe  that  they  can  best  advance  their  own  interests  by 
imposing  on  the  buyers.    Flax  being  sold  by  weight,  va 
rious  expedients  are  used  to  increase  it;  and  ever}-  expedient 
is  injurious,  particularly  the  damping  of  it ;  a  very  common 
practice,  which  makes  tne  tlax  afterwards  heat.    The  inside 
of  every  bundle  (and  the  buadles  all  vary  in  bulk,)  is  often 
full  of  pebbles,  or  dirt  of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the 
weight.    In  this  state  it  it  purchased,  and  exported  to 
Great  Britain     The  natural  Quality  of  Irish  flax  is  admitted 
to  be  not  inferior  to  that  produced  by  any  forcign  cduntry, 
and  yet  the  Sat  of  every  foreign  country.  Imported  Into 
Great  Britain,  obtains  a  preference  among  the  purchasers, 
because  the  ibreign  flax  is  brought  to  the  British  market  in 
a  cleaner  and  more  regular  state.-^-^^BABBAoa. 

You  may  rest  upon  this  as  an  unfailing  truth,  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  never  was,  any  person  remarkably  ungrate- 
ful, who  was  not  also  lusuffcrably  proud ;  for  as  snakes 
breed  on  dunghills,  not  singly,  but  in  knots,  so  in  sucK 
base  hearts  you  always  find  pride  and  ingratitude  twisted, 
together.    Ingratitude  overlooks  all  kindness,  but  it  is 
because  pride  makes  it  carry  its  head  so  high.    In  a. 
word,  ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a  kindness,  too 
proud  to  regard  it,  much  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  barren 
indeed,  but  yet  lofty  ;  they  produce  nothing ;  they  feed 
nobody ;  they  clothe  nobody ;  yet  are  high  and  stately,  and. 
look  down  upon  all  the  world. — ^South. 

Those  men  who  destroy  a  healthftil  constitution  of  body 
by  intemperance,  and  an  irregular  life,  do  as  manifestly 
kill  themselves,  as  those  who  hang,  or  poison,  or  ^ 
themselves, Sherlock. 
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GOLDEN  RULES. 

Makb  God  the  first  and  last'  of  all  thy  actions ;  so 
begin  that  thou  mayest  have  Him  in  the  end  $  other- 
wise I  donbt  whether  it  had  not  been  better  that  thou 
hadst  never  begun. 

Wealth  is  not  the  way  to  Heaven,  but  the  con- 
trary }  let  all  your  care  be  how  to  "  live  well/'  and 
you  may  be  sure,  that  you  will  never  die  poor. 

I  know  not  which  is  the  worse,  the  bearer  of  tales, 
or  the  receiver :  for  the  one  makes  the  other.  We 
should  no  less  hate  to  tell,  than  to  hear  slanders.  If 
we  cannot  stop  others*  mouths,  let  us  stop  our  own 
ears.     The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

So  live  with  men  as  considering  always  that  God 
sees  thee :  so  pray  to  Grod,  as  if  every  man  heard 
thee.  Do  nothing,  which  thou  wouldest  not  have 
God  see  done.  Desire  nothing,  which  may  either 
wrong  thy  profession  to  ask^  or  Grod's  honour  to 
grant. 

Afflictions  are  the  medicine  of  the  mind  ;  if  they  are 
not  toothsome,  let  it  stdfice  that  they  are  wholesome. 
It  is  not  required  in  physic^  that  it  should  please,  but 
heal. 

Sin  and  punishment  are  like  the  shadow  and  the 
body,  never  apart.  Never  sin  went  unpunished  5  and 
the  end  of  all  sin,  if  it  be  not  repentance,  is  hell. 
Next  to  the  not  committing  of  a  fault,  is  the  being 
sorry  for  it. ^Bishop  Henshaw. 


It  is  not  possible,  hut  a  conceited  man  'must  he  a  fool. 
For,  that  overweening  opinion  he  hath  of  himself,  excludes 
all  opportunity  of  purchasing  knowledge.  Let  a  vessel  be 
once  mil  of  never  so  base  liquor,  it  will  not  give  room  to  the 
costliest;  but  spQls  beside  whatsoever  is  infused.  The 
nroud  man,  though  ho  be  emptv  of  good  substance,  yet  is 
full  of  conceit  Many  men  bad  proved  wise,  if  they  had 
not  thought  themselves  so. Bishop  Hall. 

CoMVAm>  OF  Tempbr. — ^The  Duke  of  Marlborough  pos- 
sessed great  command  of  temper,  and  never  permitted  it  to 
be  ruffled  by  little  things,  in  which  even  the  greatest  men 
have  been  occasionally  found  unguarded.  As  he  was 
riding  one  day  with  Commissarv  Marriott,  it  began  to  rain, 
and  he  called  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak.  The  servant  not 
bringing  it  immediately,  he  called  for  it  again.  The  serv- 
ant, bemg  embarrassed  with  the  straps  and  buckles,  did 
not  come  up  to  him.  At  last,  it  raining  very  hard,  the  duke 
called  to  him  again,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  about,  that 
he  did  not  bring  his  cloak.  "  You  must  stay,  sir,**  grum- 
bled the  fellow,  ^*  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  tiU  I  can  get  at 
it"  The  duke  turned  round  to  Marriott,  and  said,  very 
oooUy,  "  Now  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper  for  aU 
the  world." 

GEORGE  HERBERT.    ^ 

Thb  church  of  Bemerton,  between  Salisbury  and 
Wilton,  Wiltshire,  is  the  place  where  the  degant 
and  pious  Herbert  lies  buried,  whose  Poems  and 
Country  Parson  have,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  ranked 
so  deservedly  high,  both  on  accoimt  of  their  beauty 
and  devotion.  And  Bemerton,  with  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Fulsten,  was  the  field  in  which  his  charity, 
and  devout  labours  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  were 
displayed  in  a  manner  almost  unequalled. 

George  Herbert  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard 
Herbert,  Esq.,  a  relation  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  was  bom  in  Montgomery  Castle,  April  3,  1593. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  entered  at  Westminster  School, 
'*  where,"  says  Walton,  *'  the  beauties  of  his  pretty 
behaviour  and  wit  shined  out,  and  became  so  emi- 
nent and  lovely,  in  this  his  innocent  age,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to  become 
the  care  of  heaven,  and  of  a  particular  good  angel 
to  guard  and  guide  him.''  When  fifteen  years  of 
age,  being  a  King's  i^holar^  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 


College,  Cambridge,  whither  he  removed  in  the  year 
1 608,  pursuing  his  studies,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
language,  with  great  assiduity.  He  was  made  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  1611,  and  proceeded  Master  of  Arts 
in  1615 ;  during  all  which  time,  his  greatest  diversion 
from  study  was  the  practice  of  music,  in  which  he 
became  a  great  proficient. 

Four  years  after  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree, 
he  was  elected  Orator  for  the  University,  in  which 
office  he  continued  eight  years.  This  office  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  King  James  the  First, 
who,  going  often  to  hunt  at  Newmarket  and  Royston, 
was  frequently  invited  to  Cambridge,  and  so  much 
delighted  with  the  Orator's  gratulatory  addresses, 
that  he  grew  more  and  more  into  favour. 

Herbert  being  a  man  of  courtly  habits,  and  not 
without  ambition,  attended  his  Majesty^  wherever 
the  Court  happened  to  be  held ;  and,  on  receiving 
from  him  a  sinecure,  formerly  held  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  "  with  this  and  his  annuity,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  his  College,  and  of  his  Oratorship,  he  en- 
joyed his  genteel  humour  for  clothes  and  court-like 
company,  and  seldom  looked  towards  Cambridge^ 
unless  the  King  were  there^  and  then  be  never 
failed." 

Thus  hi|^  in  favour^  and  fuQ  of  bright  expecta- 
tion, he  continiied  till  the  death  of  King  James  >  and 
several  influential  friends  appear  to  have  impressed 
his  mmd  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity,  of  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  and  their  inefficiency  to  procure  happi- 
ness ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation^  he  determined 
to  forsake  the  court,  and  devote  himself  to  the  scr- 
vice  of  the  Church.  Coming  to  London  with  this 
resolution,  he  was  dissuaded  by  a  friend,  on  the 
ground  that  the  avocation  was  beneath  one  of  his 
rank  and  talents  3  to  whom  he  made  this  noble 
reply : — "  It  hath  been  formerly  judged,  that  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven  should  be 
of  the  nohlest  families  on  earth ;  and  though  the  ini- 
quity of  tlie  late  times  have  made  clergymen  meanly 
valued,  and  the  sacred  name  of  priest  contemptible, 
yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it  honourable,  by  conse- 
crating all  my  learning,  and  all  my  poor  abilities,  to 
advance  the  glory  of  that  Grod  tliat  gave  them ; 
knowing  that  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  Him, 
who  hath  done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  me  a 
Christian.'* 

He  was  ordained  Deacon,  about  1626,  and  made 
Prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  the  church  of  which 
he  entirely  rebuilt^  by  subscriptions  collected  from 
his  friends,  and  by  his  own  contributions. 

In  1630^  the  Rectory  of  Bemerton  being  vacated 
by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Carle  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  Charles  the  Firsts 
and  entered  into  priest's  orders.  On  the  night  after 
his  induction,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  a  friend, 
"  I  look  back  upon  my  aspiring  thoughts,  and  can 
now  behold  the  court  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  see 
plainly  that  it  is  made  up  of  titles  and  flattery ;  but 
in  God,  and  his  service,  there  is  a  fulness  of  all  joy 
and  pleasure,  and  no  satiety ;  I  will  now  use  all  my 
endeavours  to  bring  my  relations  and  dependants  to 
a  love  and  reliance  on  Him,  who  never  faileth  those 
that  trust  Him.** 

This  resolution,  made  in  the  strength  of  his  Master, 
was  nobly  kept.  His  whole  heart  appears  to  have 
centred  in  his  work.  His  efforts  for  the  instruction 
of  his  parishioners  were  incessant,  his  charities  only 
bounded  by  his  means. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  amiable  and 
Christian  disposition,  of  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  His  love  to  music  was  such,  that  he 
usually  went  twice  a  week,  at  certain  appointed  days, 
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to  the  Cathedral  of  gfOisbnry';  and,  at  his  return, 
would  say,  '  that  his  time  spent  in  prayer,  and  ca- 
thedral-music, elevated  his  soul,  and  was  his  heaven 


upon  earth.'  But,  before  his  return  thence  to  Be- 
merton,  he  would  usually  sing,  and  play  his  part,  at 
an  appointed  private  masic-meeting  ;  and  to  justify 
tbispractice,  be  wouldaay, — '  Religion  does  not  banish 
mirth,  but  only  moderates  and  sets  rules  to  it'  " 

la  one  of  his  walks  to  Salisbury,  he  saw  a  poor 
man,  with  a  poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his 
load }  they  were  both  in  distress,  and  needed  present 
help,  which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving,  pnt  o£f  his 
canonical  coat,  and  helped  the  poor  man  to 
load,  and  after,  to  load  his  horse. 

The  poor  man  blessed  him  for  it,  and  he  blessed 
the  poor  man  :  and  was  so  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
that  he  gave  him  money  to  refiresh  both  himself  and 
his  horse,  and  told  him  that,  "  if  he  loved  himself, 
he  should  be  mereiful  to  his  beast."  Thus  he  left 
the  poor  man,  and  at  his  coming  to  his  musical 
friends  at  Salisbury,  they  b^an  to  wonder  that  Mr. 
George  Herbert,  which  used  to  be  so  trim,  and  clean, 
came  into  that  company  so  soiled  and  discomposed  ; 
but  he  told  them  the  occasion :  and  when  one  of 
the  company  told  him,  "  he  had  disparaged  himself 
by  so  dirty  an  employment,"  his  answer  was,  "  that 
the  thought  of  what  he  had  done  would  prove  music 
to  him  at  midnight,  and  that  the  amission  of  it 
would  have  upbraided,  and  made  discord  in  his  con. 
science,  whensoever  he  should  pass  by  that  place ;  for 
if  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  are  in  distress,  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  bound,  as  far  as  is  in  myi  power, 
to  practise  that  I  pray  for.  And,  though  I  do  not 
wish  for  the  like  occasion  every  day,  yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  woold  not  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life 
without  comforting  a  sad  soid,  and  showing  mercy ; 
and  I  praise  God  for  this  occasion.  So  now  let  ua 
tune  our  instruments." 

He  died  of  consumption,  at  Bemerton  Rectory,  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  age,  God  having  mercifully  removed 
him  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  spared  him  the  sight 
of  those  miseries  which  followed  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  church,  and  the  death  of  King  Charles. 

I  made  my  visit  to  Bemerton  in  1831,  by  the  road 
on  which  Mr.  Herbert  displayed  his  benevolence,  as 
related  above  j    and  having  mv  mind  fully  occupied 


in  the  contemplation  of  his  virtues.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  my  feelings,  on  viewing  the 
Rectory,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  the  lines  which  he  in- 
scribed  over  the  hall  chimney-piccc. 

TO    UY   SUCCKSSOR.' 

If  thou  chancest  to  find, 
A.  new  houHe  to  thy  mind. 

And  built  without  thy  cost; 
Ba  )(ood  to  the  poor. 
As  God  give*  Uiee  store. 

And  then  my  labour's  not  lost. 
There  were  many  cottages  around,  which,  from  their 
■tyle  of  bnilding,  had  most  probably  witnessed  his 
tender  care  for  those  committed  to  his  charge,  in 
which  he  had  ottea  soothed  the  suffering,  reproved 
the  profligate,  and  pointed  the  penitent  to  the  way  of 
psace. 

Actuated  by  all  the  feelings  which  such  a  locality 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  I  entered  the  church.  I 
was  aware  that  he  was  buried  near  the  altar,  under 
a  broad  flat  stone,  without  any  inscription ;  yet 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stone  that 
covered  the  remains  of  such  an  example  of  goodness, 
and  perh^)s  finding  the  initials,  a  date,  or  some  me* 
morial,  however  shght.  But  great  was  my  disappoint- 
ment to  find  the  altar  raised  by  a  platform  of  wood, 
and  the  pavement  entirely  concealed.  My  chagrin 
was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
no  one  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  feelings, 
or  who  could  participate  in  them.  I  turned  to 
the  clerk,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  lingering 
tradition,  but  in  vainj  he  had  not  even  heard  the. 
name  of  Herbert. 

So  striking  appeared  the  illustrations  of  the  de- 
claration of  Holy  Writ ;  "  The  righteous  perisheth, 
and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,"  that  the  reflection 
involuntarily  arose,  "  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  any  one 
to  spend  his  life  in  endeavours  to  beneflt  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  promote  their  present  comfort  and 
eternal  happiness  >  In  a  few  generations  he  is  for- 
gotten, and  all  trace  of  his  benevolence  lost,  even 
on  the  very  spot  where  it  was  expended;  while 
(such  is  the  perversity  of  man)  the  memory  of  many 
a  miscreant,  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  his  race,  is 
preserved  in  legends,  propagated  in  ballads,  and  sur- 
vives, far  from  the  scene  af  his  crimes,  and  ages 
after  the  author  has  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  them. 
But  this  train  of  unprofitable  reflection  was  speedily 
checked,  by  the  thought  of  a  day  of  future  judg- 
ment, when  the  evils  of  this  impertect  state  shall  be 
corrected,  when  virtue  shall  have  its  full  reward,  and 
vice  its  eternal  punishment;  and  my  mind  was 
calmed  by  the  conviction  that,  however  forgotten, 
inay,  altogether  unknown,  and  contemned  on  earth, 
"  verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  yea, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth." 
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THE  STORK. 
TbiS  well-known  bird  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  families 
which  frequent  the  sides  of  rivera  and  the  sca-bcach, 
the  most  celebrated.    There  are  two  species,  the  white 
and  the  black,  but  they  are  of  the  same  shape  and 


Tht  >mti  Sltri. 

tixe.  The  stork  inhabits  various  parts  of  the  tem- 
pentte  r^ona  of  the  Continent,  but  is  very  rarely 
Men  in  England,  though  in  many  parts  of  France 
and  Holland,  it  breeds  on  the  house-tops ;  the  inha- 
bitants providing  boxes,  that  the  young  birda  may 
Ncetve  no  injury.  The  stork  walks  fearlessly  along 
the  streets  of  those  parts,  and  is  greatly  valued,  >is 
it  clean  the  country  of  A'ogs,  snakes,  and  other  rep- 
tiles. Its  disposition  is  very  mild  and  placid,  and  it 
is  frequently  tamed,  and  placed  in  gardens,  which  it 
clears  of  insects. 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage,  and  observe  great 
eiBCtDess  in  the  time  <rf  their  autumnal  departure 
from  Europe ;  they  pass  their  second  sommer  in 
Egypt  and  the  marshes  of  Barbary.  Before  their 
migration,  they  congr^^te  in  great  numbers,  and 
tppear  to  bold  consultations  among  themselves. 

After  making  several  short  excursions,  as  if  to  try 
their  wings,  they  suddenly  take  flight,  with  great 
alence,  and  with  such  speed,  as  to  lie  out  of  sight  in 
>  moment.  I>aring  these  migrations,  they  are  seen 
m  vast  flocks.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  three  flights  of  them 
leaving  ^ypt,  and  passing  over  Motmt  Carrael,  each 
half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  they  occupied  three  hoars  in 


The  stork  bestows  much  time  on  the  education  of 
her  young,  and  does  not  leave  them  till  they  can 
defend  and  support  themselves.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  atfectiooately  attentive  to  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
its  species,  and  that  the  yonng  and  vigorous  fre- 
quently carry  food  to  those  which,  dther  from  acci- 
dental injuries  or  age,  arc  weak  and  exhausted.  It 
walks  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  the  only 
noiac  it  ever  makes  is  a  peculiar  ratUing  with  the  bill, 
not  unlike  the  sound  of  the  castanets.  When  irri- 
tated, and  in  a  state  of  agitation,  the  head  is  thrown 
bafk,  so  that  the  lower  jaw  t^peara  appermostj 
the  biD  lies  flat  on  the  back,  and  the  two  jaws 
striking  violently  b^jether,  produce  the  clattering  noise 
described.  This  noise  occurs  frequently  during  the 
conraltationa  they  hold,  previous  to  their  migrations. 
The  Mcdianiinedans  hold  the  stork  in  great  esteem 
and renention,  Amongthe Egyptians,  itisalsoheld 
■acred,  and  they  would  look  on  a  person  as  profone, 
lAo  shooU  kill  or  hurt  one. 


THORP-LE-SOKEN  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 
In  the  church  of  Tliorp-le-Soken,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  is  an  ancient  wooden  screen,  formerly  situated 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  but  now 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  part  of  which,  on  a  scroll  borne 
hy  angels,  is  the  following  inscription,  in  what  is 
usually  called  the  Black  Letter  character : — 

tCfiU  toit  ii  t^t  bA^tUti  maKt  fef  nUt 

which  I  thus  explain ; — "  This  cost  (the  expense  of  this 
screen)  is  defrayed  by  the  single  men  of  the  parish, 
by  collections  made  for  that  purpose,  Jestis  be  their 
mede  (reward.)" 

Social  meetings,  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  parish,  on  certain  festivals,  were  called  Atea, 
probably  because  much  ak  was  consumed  on  snch 
occasions.  This,  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his 
Glostary,  is  the  most  natural  and  most  probable 
etymology.  Collections  were  made  to  deftly  the  ex- 
pense of  these  parochial  festivities.  "  For  the  ehvrch- 
ale,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen 
by  their  last  foregoers,  to  be  wardens ;  who,  dividing 
the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners  of 
whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to 
bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  end 
other  acates,  against  Whitson-tide." — Carey'*  Surv.  of 
Cornvall,  p.  68. 

Wedding  feasts,  fnmished  in  the  same  manner, 
were  called  Brtde-akt,  corrupted  into  Briialt.  There 
were  also  Midsummer- ales,  scot-ales,  and  church- 
ales,  which  last  were  probably  held  on  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  in  the 
church  itself ;  for  the  canons  forbid  the  profanation 
of  churches  by  "feasts,  banquets,  suppers,  church- 
ales,  or  drinkings."  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
drinkingj  to  which  each  person  contributed  his  share, 
were  called  Seot-alet,  (acot,  signitying  money,  or  pay- 
mtnt.)  These  also  were  forbidden  by  several  canons. 
— See  Ducange,  v,  Scotallum. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  money  which  was  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  screen  in  question,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  single  men  of  the  parish,  at  their 
festive  meetings. 

It  appears  to  have  been  more  customary  formerly 
than  it  now  is,  for  the  unmarried  men  of  a  parish  to 
consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body,  and  to  have 
their  own  amusements  and  privileges.  In  more  than 
one  parish  there  is  a  field  called  Bachelors'  Acre, 
where  the  single  men  held  their  games. 

It  is  probable  that  this  screen  was  placed  in  front 
of  that  portion  of  the  church  which  was  appropriated 
to  them.  Shakspeare,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
makes  Beatrice  say  of  St.  Peter,  "  He  shows  me 
where  the  bachelors  sit;"  (in  heaven.) 

Tlie  district  which  consists  of  the  parishes  of 
l^iciip  Kirby,  and  Walton,  is  called  the  Soken,  "  from 
the  Saxon  soc,  or  soca,  signitying  a  peculiar  power, 
authority,  or  liberty,  to  administer  justice,  and  execute 
laws  witiiin  itself,  and  likewise  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  such  power  is  exercised," — Morant's  Essex 


Upon'  nBASiiro  of  Hnsic  bt  Nioht. — How  sweetly  doth 
this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season  1  In  the  day  time, 
it  would  not,  it  could  not,  so  much  affect  the  esr.  All  har- 
monious sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness.  Thus 
is  it  with  the  glad  tidings  of  sslviition ;  the  Gospel  never 
sounds  to  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  pieservstion,  orof  our 
own  private  affliction  ;  it  t*  oyer  the  same ;  the  diflbronce 
is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it 
is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  prosperity  cocsowa 
able,  and  mT  CTOwea  cheerful. Bisiior  Hall. 
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WAGES. 

Some  labourers  are  paid  higher  than  others.  A  car- 
penter earns  more  than  a  ploughman,  and  a  watch- 
maker more  than  either ;  and  yet«  this  is  not  ^m 
the  one  working  harder  than  the  other. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour  of  the  mind,  as 
with  that  of  the  body.  A  banker's  clerk,  who  has  to 
work  hard  at  keeping  accounts,  is  not  paid  so  high 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  physician. 

You  see,  from  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not 
depend  on  the  hardness  of  the  labour,  but  on  the 
value  of  the  work  done. 

But  on  what  does  the  value  of  the  work  depend  ? 

The  value  of  each  kind  of  work  is  like  the  value  of 
any  thing  else ;  it  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
limitation  of  its  supply;  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing it.  If  there  were  no  more  expense,  time,  and 
trouble,  in  obtaining  a  pound  of  gold  than  a  pound 
of  copper,  then  gold  would  be  of  no  more  value  than 
copper. 

But  why  should  the  supply  of  watchmakers  and 
surgeons  be  more  limited  than  of  carpenters  and 
ploughmen?  That  is,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to 
make  a  man  a  watchmaker  than  a  ploughman  ? 

The  chief  reason  is,  that  the  education  required 
costs  a  great  deal  more.  A  long  time  must  be  spent 
in  learning  the  business  of  a  watchmaker  or  a  surgeon, 
before  a  man  can  acquire  enough  skill  to  practise. 
So  that,  unless  you  have  enough  to  support  you  all 
this  time,  and  also,  to  pay  your  master  for  teaching 
you  the  art,  you  cannot  become  a  watchmaker  or  a 
surgeon.  And  no  father  would  go  to  the  expense  of 
breeding  up  his  son  a  surgeon  or  watchmaker,  even 
though  he  could  well  afford  it,  if  he  did  not  expect 
him  to  earn  more  than  a  carpenter,  whose  education 
costs  much  less.  But  sometimes  a  father  is  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation.  If  the  son  should  turn 
out  stupid  or  idle,  he  woxdd  not  acquire  skill  enough 
to  maintain  himself  by  his  business.  And  then,  the 
expense  of  his  education  would  be  lost.  For  it  is 
not  the  expensive  education  of  a  sinrgeon  that  causes 
him  to  be  paid  more  for  setting  a  man's  leg,  than  a 
carpenter  is  for  mending  the  leg  of  a  table  -,  but  the 
expensive  education  causes  fewer  people  to  become 
surgeons.  It  causes  the  supply  of  surgeons  to  be 
more  limited;  that  is,  confined  to  a  few;  and  it  is 
this  limitation  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  better 
paid. 

So  that  you  see,  the  value  of  each  kind  of  labour 
is  higher  or  lower,  like  that  of  all  other  things, 
according  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Natural  genius  will  often  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  expensiveness  of  education,  in  causing  one  man 
to  be  better  paid  than  another.  For  instance,  one 
who  has  a  natural  genius  for  painting,  may  become  a 
very  fine  painter,  though  his  education  may  not  have 
cost  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  painter ;  and  he 
will  then  earn,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much,  without 
working  any  harder  at  his  pictures  than  the  other. 
But  the  cause  why  a  man  of  natural  genius  is  higher 
paid  for  his  work  than  another,  is  still  the  same. 
Men  of  genius  are  scarce ;  and  their  work,  therefore, 
is  of  the  more  value,  from  being  more  limited  in 
supply. 

Some  kinds  of  labour,  again,  are  higher  paid,  from 
the  supply  of  them  being  limited  by  other  causes, 
and  not  by  the  cost  of  learning  them,  or  the  natural 
genius  they  require.  Any  occupation  that  is  un- 
healthy, or  dangerous,  or  disagreeable,  is  paid  the 
higher  on  that  account  -,  because  people  would  not 
otherwise  engage  in  it.  There  is  this  kind  of  limita- 
tion in  the  supply  of  house-painters^  miners,  gun- 
powder-makers, and  several  others. 


Some  people  fancy  that  it  is  unjust,  that  one  man 
should  not  earn  as  much  as  another  who  works  no 
harder  than  himself.  And  there  certainly  would  be 
a  hardship,  if  one  jnan  could /orce  another  to  work 
for  him  at  whatever  wages  he  chose  to  give.  This  is 
the  case  with  those  slaves,  who  are  forced  to  work,  and 
are  only  supphed  by  their  masters  with  food  and 
other  necessaries,  like  horses.  So,  also,  it  would  be  a 
hardship,  if  I  were  to  force  any  one  to  sell  me  any  thing, 
whether  his  labour,  or  his  cloth,  or  cattle,  or  com,  at 
any  price  I  might  choose  to  fix.  But  there  is  no 
hardship  in  leaving  all  buyers  and  sellers  free ;  the 
one,  to  ask  whatever  price  he  may  think  fit ;  the 
other,  to  offer  what  he  thinks  the  article  worth.  A 
laboiurer  is  a  seller  of  labour  5  his  employer  is  a 
buyer  of  labour :  and  both  ought  to  be  left  free. 

If  a  man  chooses  to  ask  ever  so  high  a  price  for 
his  potatoes,  or  his  cows,  he  is  free  to  do  so ;  but 
then  it  would  be  very  hard  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  force  others  to  buy  them  at  that  price,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  In  the  same  manner,  an  ordinary 
labourer  may  ask  as  high  wages  as  he  likes  5  but  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  others  to  employ  him  at 
that  rate,  whether  they  would  or  not.  And  so  the 
labourer  himself  would  think,  if  the  same  rule  were 
applied  to  him ;  that  is,  if  a  tailor,  and  a  carpenter, 
and  a  shoemaker,  could  oblige  him  to  employ  them, 
whether  he  wanted  their  articles  or  not,  at  whatever 
price  they  chose  to  fix. 

In  former  times,  laws  used  to  be  often  made  to  fix 
the  wages  of  labour.    It  was  forbidden,  under  a 
penalty,  that  higher  or  lower  wages  should  be  asked 
or  offered,  for  each  kind  of  labour,  than  what  the  law 
fixed.    But  laws  of  this  kind  were  found  never  to  do 
any  good.     For  when  the  rate  fixed  by  law,  for  farm- 
laboureis  for  instance,  happened  to  be  higher  than  it 
was  worth  a  farmer's  while  to  give  for  ordinary  la- 
bourers, he  turned  off  all  his  workmen,  except  a  few 
of  the  best  hands,  and  employed  these  on  the  best 
land  only :  so  that  less  com  was  raised,  and  many 
persons  were  out  of  work,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  it  at  a  lower  rate,  rather  than  earn  notl^ng. 
Then,  again,  when  the  fixed  rate  was  lower  than  it 
would  answer  to  a  fiarmer  to  give  to  the  best  work* 
men,  some  farmers  would  naturally  try  to  get  these 
into  their  service,  by  paying  them  privately  at  a 
higher  rate  :  and  this  they  could  easily  do,  so  as  to 
escape  the  law,  by  agreeing  to  supply  them  with  com 
at  a  reduced  price,  or  in  some  such  way  -,  and  tbeu 
the  other  farmers  were  driven  to  do  the  same  thin^ 
that  they  might  not  lose  all  their  best  workmen  5   so 
that  laws  of  this  kind  come  to  nothing. 

The  best  way  is  to  leave  all  labourers  and  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  all  other  sellers  and  buyers,  free 
to  ask  and  to  o£Fer  what  they  think  fit ;  and  to  make 
their  own  bargain  together,  if  they  can  agree^  or 
to  break  it  off,  if  they  cannot. 

But  labourers  often  suffer  great  hardships,  from 
which  they  might  save  themsdves  by  loc^ng  fonnrard 
beyond  the  present  day.     They  are  apt  to  complain. 
of  others,  when  they  ought  rather  to  blame  their  o^^n 
imprudence.     If,  when  a  man  is  earning  good  w^i^es, 
he  spends  all,  as  fast  as  he  gets  it,  in  thoughtless  in- 
temperance, instead  of  la3ring  by  something  against 
hard  times,  he  may  afterwards  have  to  suffar  great 
want,  when  he  is  out  of  work,  or  when  wages   are 
lower :  but  then  he  must  not  blam^  others  for  ttiis. 
but  his  own  improvidence.     So  thought  the  l>ees  in 
the  following  fiible. 

"  A  grasshopper,  half  starved  with  cold  and  l^miger 
at  the  iq)proach  of  winter,  came  to  a  well-stared  Ijee^ 
hive,  and  humbly  begged  the  bees  to  relieve  lua 
wants  with  a  few  drops  of  honey.    One  of  tbe 
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esked  him  how  he  had  spent  his  time  all  tbe 
and  why  he  had  not  laid  np  a  store  of  food  like 
them  ?  '  Truly,'  said  he,  '  I  spent  my  time  very 
merrily,  in  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing,  and  never 
once  Uiought  of  winter.'  '  Our  plitn  is  very  different,' 
said  the  bee  ;  '  we  work  hard  in  the  summer,  to  lay 
by  a  store  of  food  against  the  season  when  we  foresee 
wc  shall  want  it;  but  those  who  do  nothing  but 
drink,  and  dance,  and  sing,  in  the  simuner,  must 
expect  to  starve  in  the  winter.' " 


The  foliowitu  Ud»  were  composed  by  MICHAEL  THOMAS 
SADLER,  Eso.,  M.P.,  when  a  boj.  Hb  molher,  to  whom  they 
rcrer,  a.nd  lo  whom  he  wai  aSectioutelT  Mtached,  died  while  bt 
n-aa  very  young.  

AstRU  to  the  Banks  of  the  Dove, 

My  bappieit  momenU  are  flown, 
I  must  leave  the  retreats  that  I  love 

For  scenes  far  remote  and  unknown ; 
But  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast, 

Wliatever  my  fortune  may  prove, 
I  shall  think  of  the  days  that  ue  past ; 

I  shall  sigh  for  the  Banks  of  the  Dove. 
Ye  friends  of  my  earliest  youth. 

From  you  how  reluctant  I  part ; 
Your  friendships  were  founded  in  truth. 

And  shall  ne'er  be  erased  from  my  heart. 
Companions,  perhaps,  1  may  find. 

But  where  shall  I  meet  with  such  love, 
'With  atlachmcnts  so  lasting  and  kind. 

As  I  leave  on  the  Banks  of  the  Dove  ? 
Tliou  sweet  little  villoKe,  farewell  1 

Every  object  around  thee  is  dear, 
Every  woodland,  and  meadow,  and  dell. 

Where  I  wander'd  for  many  a  year. 
Ye  villas  and  cots,  so  well  known. 

Will  your  inmates  continue  to  love? 
Will  ye  think  on  a  friend,  when  he's  gone 

Far  away  from  the  Banks  of  the  Dove  ? 
But  oft  has  the  Dove's  crystal  wave, 

Flow'd  lately  commixt  with  my  tears. 
Since  my  mother  was  laid  in  her  grave. 

Where  yon  hallow'd  turret  appears. 
O  Sexton,  remember  the  spot, 

And  lay  me  beside  her  1  love. 
Whenever  this  bodv  is  brought 

To  sleep  on  the  Banks  of  the  Dove. 
Till  then,  in  the  visions  of  night, 

O  may  her  loved  spirit  descend ; 
And  tell  rae,  the'  hid  from  my  siRht, 

Sho  still  is  my  guardian  and  friend. 
The  thoughts  of  her  presence  shall  keep 

My  footsteps,  whe[i  tempted  to  rove  ; 
Aed  sweeten  ray  woes  while  1  weep 

For  her,  and  the  Banks  of  the  IKiva. 


Ancie:<T  Wewixo. — In  an  action  for  the  intWngement 
of  a  patent,  tried  in  IB2I,  in  the  Court  of  Comraun  Picas, 
the  (juestion  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's  mode  of  wea^4^g 
c,in\~ass  was,  or  was  not  now,  A  witness  stated,  that  so  fur 
fritm  there  being  any  thing  new  in  the  plaintiff's  manner 
of  doubling  the  tormid,  he  could  state  with  certainly  it  had 
l)oeu  known  and  ptacdsed  upwards  of  two  tbausand  years. 
Tli:t  court  appeared  quite  amused  at  his  kno\v1c<lgc  of  tliu 
a.idonC  mode  of  thread-makiug  ;  and  the  chief  justice, 
(juoting  the  verse, 

W  hen  Adim  delrcd  and  Eve  spu , 
appeared  to  expect  that  the  witness  would  ffivo  some  in- 
f'lrmalioD  of  the  method  of  spinning  practised  by  our  general 
mother.  Tho  counsel  by  wnom  the  witness  was  cro^s-exa- 
minud,  was  extremely  jocular,  and  professed  himself  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  maimer  in  which  ho  had  acquired 
bis  very  particular  knonlcd^e  of  such  high  antiquity  ;  ho 
answered,  that  he  had  examined  the  cerement  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  and  found  that  the  thread  of  which  it  was 
dxnpOMd.  and  of  which  he  produced  a  specimen,  had  boon 
sDun  and  twisted  exaetlr  in  the  manner  described  ia  the 
plaintiff's  paleuttp — Thou^hti  on  Lmghttr. 


THE  WATER  SPIDER. 
The  habitation  of  this 
insect,  CAranea  ApialicaJ 
Is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  element  hi  which  ft  ia 
coostracted,  and  the  ma- 
terials that  compoM  it, 
being  built  ia  the  midst  of 
watm,  and  formed,  ia  fact, 
of  air. 

This  spider,  imlike  the 
rest  of  his  tribe,  is  aquatic, 
or  rather  amphibious;  that 

is,  it  can  live  either  in  air  or  water ;  for  though 
it  resides  iu  the  midst  of  water,  in  which  it  swims 
with  great  swiftness,  sometimes  on  it^  belly,  but 
more  frequently  on  its  back,  and  is  an  admirable 
diver,  it  not  unfrequently  hunts  on  shore,  and, 
having  caught  its  prey,  plunges  with  It  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  Here  it  farms  its  singular  and 
strange  abode.  A  very  uncomfortable  one,  certainly, 
were  it  constantly  wet :  but  this  the  sagacions  insect 
has  the  means  of  avoiding,  and  by  availing  itself  of 
some  well-known  philosophical  principles,  constructs 
for  itself  an  apartment,  in  which,  like  the  mermaids 
and  sea-nymphs  of  fable,  it  resides  in  comfort  and 
security. 

The  following  is  the  process  : — First,  it  spins  loose 
threads  in  various  directions  to  the  leaves  of  water- 
plants,  which  may  be  called  the  frame-work  of  the 
chamber,  and  over  them  spreada  a  transparent  var- 
nish, resembhng  liquid  glass,  which  issues  from  the 
middle  of  its  spiimers,  and  which  is  so  elastic  as  to 
be  capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction.  The 
spider  then  spreads  over  its  belly  a  little  of  the  same 
material,  and  ascends  to  the  surface.  The  precise 
mode  in  which  a  bubble  of  air  is  drawn  in  beneath 
this  gummy  matter,  is  not  accurately  known  ;  loaded, 
however,  with  the  material  for  its  little  mansion, 
which,  to  the  spectator,  looks  like  shining  quick- 
silver, the  spider  plunges  to  the  bottom,  and,  with  as 
mnch  dexterity  as  a  chemist  transfers  gas  with  a  gaa- 
holder,  introduces  her  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  roof 
prepared  for  its  reception.  This  mansuvre  is  re- 
peated ten  or  twelve  times,  until  at  length,  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  much  air  la  obtained  as  is 
sufficient  to  expand  the  apartment  to  its  proposed 
extent,  and  the  industrious  little  builder  now  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  a  perfect  air-built  dwelling,  I 
had  almost  said  an  enchanted  palace,  affording  a 
commodious  and  dry  retreat  in  the  very  midst  of 
water.  Here  the  inhabitant  reposes,  unmoved  by 
the  storms  that  agitate  the  snrface  of  the  pool,  and 
devours  its  prey  at  ease,  and  in  safety. 


THE  LANTERN. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  thatwa  are  indebted  to 
Al&ed  the  Great  for  the  invention  of  that  useful  article,  the 
Lantern.  In  the  Life  of  Alfred,  by  Aaserius,  wo  have  the 
following  account ;  "  Before  tho  invention  of  clocks,  Alfred 
caused  six  tapera  to  be  made  for  his  daily  use  ;  each  taper 
contained  twelve  petmy-weights  of  wax,  was  twelve  inodcs 
)oup,  and  of  proportionate  breadth.  The  whole  length  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  inches,  of  which  three  would 
bum  for  one  hour,  so  that  each  taper  would  be  consumed 
in  four  houTi ;  and  the  six  tapers  being  Ushted  one  aiWr 
another,  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  tlio  wind, 
hloMing  Ihrou^h  the  windows  and  doors,  and  chinks  of  the 
walls  of  tho  chapel,  or  through  the  cloth  of  his  tent.  b» 
which  they  were  burning,  wasted  these  tapers,  and  conse- 
quently tbey  burnt  with  no  regularity ;  he  therefore  designed 
a  lanlem,  made  of  ox  or  cow  horn,  cut  into  thin  plates, 
in  which  he  enclosed  the  tapers,  and  thus  protecthig  them 
from  the  wind,  the  periodof  their  burning  bocoine  a  matter 
of  comparative  ceitiiinty. 
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THE   RHINOCEROS. 
Tberk  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  graceful 
Unicom  of  heraldry,  which  has  been  so  often  repre- 
sented, hiul  no  other  foundation  in  truth  than  the 
uncertain  descriptian,  given  by  early  trayeUers,  of 


the  clumay  figure  before  ua ;  yet,  awkward  as  its 
form  IB,  it  is  poeseBsed  of  a  great  d^[;ree  of  swiftness, 
and  oonsiderable  irritabihty  of  temper ;  although, 
when  not  molested,  or  sufiering  under  the  feelings  of 
hunger,  it  ia  an  exb«mely  inoffensive  creature.  The 
food  of  the  Rhinoceros  consists  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, — the  leaves,  branches,  and  even  trunks  of 
trees.  Its  method  of  disposing  of  a  tree  is  described 
in  a  very  animated  manner  by  Bruce. 

"  Besides  the  trees  capable  of  most  resistance, 
tliere  are,  in  the  vast  forests,  during  the  rains,  trees 
of  a  softer  consistence,  and  of  a  very  juicy  quality, 
which  seem  to  be  destined  for  its  principal  food. 
For  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  highest  branches  of 
these,  hia  upper  lip  ia  capable  of  being  lengthened 
out,  so  as  to  increase  his  power  of  laying  bold  with 
it,  ia  the  same  manner  as  the  elephant  does  with  bis 
trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the  assistance  of  his  tongue, 
he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches,  which  have  most 
leaves,  and  these  he  devours  first.  Having  stripped 
the  tree  of  its  branches,  he  docs  not  abandon  it,  but, 
placing  his  snout  as  low  in  the  trunk  as  he  finds  his 
horn  will  enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
reduces  it  to  thin  pieces,  Lke  so  many  laths ;  and, 
when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces  as  much 
of  it  as  he  can  in  hia  monstrous  jaws,  and  twists  it 
round,  with  aa  much  ease  as  on  ox  would  do  a  root 
of  celery." 

There  are  at  least  four  well -ascertained  species  of 
this  animal, — two  of  the  one-homed  kind,  and  two 
with  two  boms  ;  one  of  each  a  native  of  India,  and 
the  other  two  of  Africa. 

The  horn  is  entirely  different,  in  its  formation  and 
mode  of  growth,  from  tliat  of  any  other  known  crea- 
ture. In  the  Bull,  this  part  is  formed  of  a  thin  homy 
substance,  growing  upon,  and  taking  its  form  from  a 
strong  and  short  bone,  by  which  it  is  supported ;  in  the 
Stag,  it  consists  of  bone  only,  and  in  both  these  cases  is 
more  or  less  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  the  skull. 
But,  in  the  Rhinoceros,  it  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of 
fibres,  having  the  appearance  of  bristles  laying  side 
by  side,  glued  togcdicr,  and  attached  to  the  skin. 

In  manners  and  habits,  it  approaches  very  near  to 
the  Hog,  and  delights  in  wallowing  in  the  mud.  Its 
eye  is  extremely  small,  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  prevent  its  seeing  any  thing  on  either  side. 
Its  smell  is  extremely  acute ;  and  the  hunters  always 
endeavour  to  approach  it  ftttm  the  leeward.  Except 
in  some  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  its  skin  is 
capable  of  resisting  a  leaden  bullet ;  but  an  iron  ball, 
or  one  formed  of  tin  and  lead,  wUl  penetrate.  The 
length  ia  about  ten  or  eleven  feet. 


iHPORTjUin  OF  Humility. — Dr.  Fianklin  once  received 
a  veiy  usefhl  lesson  from  the  excellent  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
wluch  ho  thus  relate!,  in  a  letter  to  lus  son. — "  The  last 
time  I  saw  your  father  was  in  1 724.  On  taking  my  leave, 
he  showed  me  a  shorter  wav  out  of  the  house,  by  a  narrow 
passage,  which  was  crossed  by  abeam  over-head.  We  were 
still  talking,  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind 
and  I  turning  towards  him,  when  he  said  hastily,  *  Sloop, 
■tuop  r  I  did  not  understand  him  till  1  felt  my  head  hit 
BgBuist  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  giving  iustmction ;  and  upon  this  he  said 
to  me,  'You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before  you 
Uam  to  itoop  as  you  go  ttirough  it,  and  you  will  misa 
many  hard  thumps.  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head, 
ha*  frequently  been  of  use  (o  me  ;  and  I  often  think  of 
it,  when  I  see  pride  moitifted,  and  raisforttmM  brought 
upon  people  by  meir  carrying  ibeir  heads  too  high." 

EcoNOUT  is  a  la^  income. Cicaao. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 
Tub  stately  homes  of  England,  \ 

How  beautiful  they  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  oil  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam,      ; 
And  tbo  swan  ^Udes  pest  them,  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejuicing  stream. 
The  mcny  homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  beanhs  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light  1 
There  woman's  voice  Hows  forth  ii 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tuncflilly  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 
The  blessed  lutmes  of  England  I 

How  BofUy  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours  1    - 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  cburch-bclls'  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn ;  - 
All  other  sounds  in  that  still  time 

Of  breeie  and  leaf  are  born. 
The  cottage  homes  of  England ! 

By  tluniasnds  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 


The  free,  fair  homes  of  England  1 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall  I 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. Mas.  Hkhans. 
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MODERN  SCULPTURE. 
Makt  of  oar  readers  are  probablj  unBcquainted  with 
tbe  vBiiotu  stages  in  the  labour  of  a  Sculptor,  be- 
fort  he  tonu  out  the  fioished  statue  in  marble.  First, 
he  draws  or  designs  bis  figure,  or  group  of  figures, 
on  paper ;  secoadly,  he  moulds  a  copy  of  hia  design 
ia  claj',  of  the  exact  proportions  which  he  intends 
oltimately  to  carve  in  marble  j  and  this  is,  as  may  be 
uaagined,  a  most  important  part  of  the  whole  work  ; 
for  any  defect  in  the  position  or  size  of  the  clay 
laodel  is  a.  ftmdamental  defect,  which,  even  if  it 
be  afterwards  discovered,  it  is  extremely  difiicalt  to 
remedy.  In  the  third  place,  the  clay  model  is  cast 
>a  plaster,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  preserving 
the  fignre,  and  of  enabling  the  artist  to  mark  his 
Udcs  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  total  effect  of  his  compo- 
ntioa  on  a  white  surfoce.  After  all  this,  the  sculptor, 
having  ao  placed  his  block  of  marble  immediately 
before  the  castj  as  to  be  able  to  measure  any  distance. 
Tot  I. 


on  one  or  the  other,  by  means  of  an  instrument 
fixed  between  them,  begins  the  last  and  delicate 
operation  of  cutting  or  chipping  away  the  stone 
itself }  and  bo  proceeds,  from  rougher  to  finer  strokes, 
till  he  ends  with  working  for  days  together,  with  his 
chisel,  in  drawing  out  the  rich  folds  of  a  woman's 
hair,  or  in  giving  life  and  pliability  to  a  hero's 
muscle. 

By  this  process  are  produced  the  statues  that 
adorn  our  squares  and  other  public  places,  and  the 
decorations  of  palaces,  castles,  and  public  buildings. 
To  the  ancient  and  noble  art  of  sculpture  we  are 
also  indebted  for  those  beautiful  monuments  in  our 
churches  and  cathedrals,  by  which  the  memory  and 
the  example  of  the  good  and  the  great  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  work  from  which  the  annexed  engraving  js 
taken,  is  what  is  called  a  baa-relief,  or  basso-relievo, 
the  cast  of  which  (for  it  is  not  yet  executed  in  marble) 
29 
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was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Behncs,  a  seiii|>4«r  rf  deserred 

eimi^nce,  at  one  <A  the  antmal  exlubitiotts  of  the 

Royal  Academy  at  Somerset-koose,     It  is  the  most 

recent  work  of  rts  kind  brought  before  the  public^ 

add  is  deserving  of  notice  both  as- a  compositicm  and 

for  ks  execution. 

The  subject  proposed  by  the  Sculptor,  is  Shak- 

speare^s  course  of  human  life,  as  that  great  poet  has 

drawn  it,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  beautiful 

play.  As  You  Like  ft.     Any  good  passage  from  the 

works  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  Ei^and  ought 

never  to  come  amiss ;  and,  as  it  must  be  the  basis 

for  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Behnes's  composition^  we 

will  quote  it  at  once  :— 

AH  the  worId*8  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playen; 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  Infimt, 

Mewling  anopukini^  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 

And  then,  the  whimng  School-boy,  with  his  satehel 

And  shining  morning  lace,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then,  the  Lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow :  then,  a  Soldier. 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  Hke  the  para, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  qioJrk  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 

Even  in  the  cannon's  month :  and  tfaeo  Uie  Justice; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  c^>on  lined ; 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cot, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part:  the  sixth  age  shiftf 

Into  the  lean  and  shpper'd  Pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  md» ;  ^ 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved^  a  world  to«  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  h«  bic  manly  voice. 

Turning  aeain  tow'rd  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sotuid :  last  sce&e  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  evenAfiil  history. 

Is  second  Childishness  and  mere  oblrvion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  saas  taste,  sans  every  tlung 

Mr.  Behnes  has  very  aptly  represented  these  sereral 
stages  of  life,  or  his  conceptkms  of  them,  in  a  circle, 
so  as  to  bring  together  the  extremes  of  new-born 
infancy  and  scarcely-conscious  old  age,  at  the  door  of 
the  tomb.  This  tomb,  with  the  la^  inscription.  Mors 
janua  vita,  "  Death  the  gate  of  life,"  on  its  face,  is  so 
placed,  as  to  form,  by  its  open  side  or  angle,  a  base  for 
the  weight  of  the  Soldier — the  principal  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  work — who  is  thus  seen  ^^impling  on 
death,  in  his  eagerness  to  plant  a  conquering  standard 
on  the  enemy's  ramparts ;  regardless  alike  of  the 
cannon's  mouth  at  his  side^  and  of  the  fallen  warrior 
beneath  his  feet.  This  central  figure  is  rery  i^irited 
and  noble,  but  exhibits  something  of  that  pedantry 
of  muscle,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  striving  after 
mere  anatomical  effect,  which  may  be  observed  in 
almost  all  the  athletic  statues  of  our  modem 
sculptors,  xmder  Westmacott  and  Chantrey. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Behnes*s  very  pretty  groups  of 
infancy,  and  of  early  and  later  boyhood,  we  come  to 
the  Lover,  musing,  as  we  must  suppose,  upon  the 
charms  of  his  mistress,  whose  perfect  image  is  brought 
before  his  mind,  by  1^  imaginative  power  of  his  pas- 
sion. This  is  a  beautiful  group,  as  fEur  as  the  two 
principal  figures  are  concerned ;  but  we  are  surprised 
that  so  ingenious  a  designer  as  Mr.  Behnes  should 
have  been  reduced  to  so  very  awkward  a  mode  of 
representing  the  power  of  an  ardoit  imagination  as 
that  of  horsing  a  chubby  Ciq>id  upon  a  young  man's 
right  shoulder,  and  of  giving  the  said  Cupid  leave  to 
drag, — ^for  it  looks  like  dragging^ — the  lady  forward 
by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  declining  scale  of  life  we  come  to  a  very 
grand  figure,  intended  to  be  the  equivalent  for  Shak- 
speare's  Justice.  We  say  equivalent,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  Mr.  Belmes  should  have  supposed 
that  the  poet  was  speaking  of  a  Judge,  fis  that  term 
IS  genendlv  understood  by  us.  or  repref*ented  by  him 


instead  of  a  Justice  oi  the  Peace,  a  character  into 
which  many  modem  soldiers  very  matBraliy  afid  com- 
fortably descend,  after  their  campcigas  are  ever.  Mr. 
Behnes,  indeed,  as  a  sculptor  of  the  course  of  human 
fife,  would  have  done  very  well  in  substituting  a 
general  representative  of  the  judicial  office,  if  he  had 
been  minded  to  make  his  figure  as  truly  general  and 
abstract  as  all  his  other  figures  properly  are.  But 
where  could  this  ingenious  artist's  good  sense  and 
taste  have  been  slumberiog,  when  he  took  it  into  his 
head,  in  such  an  ideal  scene  as  this,  to  introduce  a 
erode  and  ignorant  satire  on  the  administration 
of  the  English  criminal  law,  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
equal balance,  and  a  condemned  youth,  whose  coun- 
tenance and  demeanour  are  intended  to  bespeak  his 
innocence  ?  This  is  a  positive  fault,  and  one  of  a 
grave  description  with  reference  to  Mr.  Behnes's  cha- 
racter as  an  artist ;  it  seems  to  denote  a  want  of 
judgment,  and  of  due  feeling  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  sculpture,  which  is  the  most  ideal  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  and  from  which  any  touch  of  particular  satire 
or  local  sarcasm  is  utterly  abhorrent. 

Lower  still  in  the  scale,  is  seen  the  'sU{>pered  Pan- 
taloon,' as  Shakspeare  calls  him,  bending  over  the 
tomb,  and  examining,  by  the  help  of  an  eye-glass,  the 
horoscope  of  his  nativity.  The  circle  is  completed  in 
the  figure  of  that  second  childishness,  which  sits  at 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  waiting  its  hour  of  release 
from  a  state  of  total  incapacity  of  mind  and  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  expressed  our  opinion 
on  some  parts  of  this  very  noble  and  beautiful  work 
with  freedom.  Mr.  Behnes  must  construe  that  free- 
dom  into  a  sincere  tribute  paid  to  the  great  general 
excellence  of  his  performance;  he  is  a  sculptor  of 
such  decided  promise,  as  to  deserve  the  boldest  and 
most  impartial  criticism.  We  hope  some  of  ours  will 
not  be  altogether  useless  to  him. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  THE 
FEMALE  CHARACTER, 

There  is  one  topic,  intimately  connected  with  the 
introductkm  and  decline  of  Christianity,  and  subse- 
qtientiy  with  its  revival  in  Europe,  which  the  occasion 
strongly  suggests,  and  which  I  cannot  forbear  briefly 
to  touch  upon.  I  allude  to  the  new  and  more  in- 
teresting character  assumed  by  woman  since  those 
events. 

In  the  heathen  world,  and  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, she  was  the  slave  of  man.  Christianity  con- 
stituted her  his  companion.  But,  as  our  religion 
gradually  lost  its  power  in  the  dark  ages,  she  sunk 
down  again  to  her  deep  moral  degradation.  The  age 
of  chivalry,  indeed,  exalted  her  to  be  an  object  of  ado- 
ration :  but  it  was  a  profane  adoration,  not  founded 
upon  the  respect  due  to  a  being  of  immortal  hopes  and 
destinies  as  wdl  as  man.  This  high  character  has 
been  conceded  to  her  at  a  later  period,  as  she  has 
slowly  attained  the  rank  ordained  for  her  by  Heaven. 
Although  this  change  in  the  relation  of  woman  to 
man,  and  to  society,  is  both  an  evidence  and  a  conse- 
quence of  aa  improvement  in  the  human  condition, 
3ret  now  her  character  is  a  cause  operating  to  produce 
a  still  greater  hnprovement.  And  if  there  be  any  one 
cause,  to  which  we  may  lo(^  with  more  confidence 
than  to  others,  for  hastening  the  approach  of  a  more 
perfect  state  of  society,  that  causfc  is  the  elevated 
character  of  woman  as  displayed  in  the  full  developc- 
ment  of  all  her  moral  and  inteDectuel  powers. 

The  influence  of  the  female  character  is  now  felt 
and  acknowledged  in  all  the  relations  of  her  life.  I 
speak  not  merely  of  those  distinguished  women,  who 
instruct  their  age  through  the  public  press ;  nor  of 
those  whose  devout  strains  we  take  upon  our  lios 
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wh€n  we  worship;  but -of  a  wrabh  larger  ^dass :  of 
those  whose  i&fluence  is  felt  m  the  relations  of  neigh- 
bour, friend,  daughter,  wife,  mother.  Whq  wait  at 
the  couch  of  the  sick  to  administer  tender  chanties 
whik  life  lingers,  or  to  peifonn  the  last  acts  of  kind- 
ness when  deadi  comes  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for 
those  examples  of  friendship,  that  most  adorn  onr 
nature ;  those  abiding  friendships,  which  trust  even 
when  betrayed,  and  survive  all  changes  of  fortune  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  the  brightest  illustrations  of 
filial  piety?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  daughter,  hersdf, 
perhaps,  ^mid  and  helpless,  watdiing  the  decline  of 
an  agedpttrent,  and  holding  out  with  heroic  fortitude 
to  anticipale  bis  wishes,  to  administer  to  his  wants, 
and  to  sustain  his  tottering  steps  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  grave  ? 

But  in  no  relat3<»i  does  woman  exercise  so  deep  an 
inHuence,  both  immediately  and  prospectivdy,  as  in  that 

oi  -mother.  To  h^  churge  is  committed  the  immor- 
tal treasure  of  the  infant  mind.  Upon  her  devolves 
1I12  care  of  the  first  stages  of  that  course  of  discipline, 
which  is  to  form,  out  of  a  being  perhaps  the  most  frail 
and  helpless  in  the  world,  the  fearless  ruler  of  animated 
creation,  and  the  devout  adorer  of  its  great  Creator. 
H^  amiks  call  into  exercise  the  first  affections  that 
^Ning  up  in  our  hearts.  She  cherishes  and  expands  Uie 
earliest  germs  of  our  intellects.  She  breadies  over  us 
her  deepest  devotions.  She  lifts  our  Httile  hands, 
and  teaches  our  little  tongues  to  li^  in  prayor.  She 
watdies  over  us,  like  a  guardian  angd,  and  protects 
as  through  aU  our  helpless  years,  when  we  know  not 
of  her  cares  and  her  anxieties  on  our  account  She 
follows  us  into  the  worid  of  men,  and  lives  in  us,  and 
Messes  us,  when  she  lives  not  otherwise  upon  the  eartii. 
What  constitutes  the  oentve  of  every  home  >  Whither 
do  our  thoughts  turn,  when  otff  fek  are  weary  with 
wanderii^,  and  our  hearts  sick  wilii  disiq^pcnntment  ? 
Where  shall  the  truant  and  forgetful  husband  go  for 
sympathy,  unalloyed  and  without  design,  but  to  the 
bosom  of  her,  who  is  ever  ready  and  waiting  to  share 
in  his  adversity  or  his  pra^rity  ?  And  if  there  be  a 
tribunal,  where  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  a  froward 
child  may  hope  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  on  this 
side  heaven,  that  tribunal  is  the  heart  of  a  food 
and  devoted  mother.— J.  G.  Carter. 


THE  WIDOW  TO  HER  DYING  CHILD. 

Tbat  agWs  for  thee,  thou  precious  one !  Life's  pulse  is  ebbing  &8t, 
And  o'er  thy  once  all-jo^us  face,  death's  sickly  hue  is  cast : 
The  ftEare  eye  hath  lost  its  ray,  thy  voice  its  buoyant  tone. 
And,  like  a  fiower  the  storm  has  crush'd,  thy  beauty's  past  and  gone. 

Another  pang,  and  all  is  o'er;  the  beating  heart  is  still : 
Heekly,  thouch  sad,  thy  Momer  bows  to  the  Almighty's  will. 
Grief  presses  neary  on  my  heart,  mr  tean  fidl  thick  and  fast, 
B«t  thorn,  thou  ait  in  heaven,  my  child !  Life's  ohequer'd  dream  is  past. 

The  busy  feet  that  gladly  ran  thy  nwther's  smile  to  greet ; 

The  prattling  tongue  that  lisp'd  her  name  in  childhood's  accents  sweet; 

The  glossy  curl  that  beam'a  like  gold  upon  thv  snowy  brow ; 

The  Ep,  meet  rival  for  the  rose^— Oh,  Death!  where  are  they  nowl 

Wither'd  beneath  his  icy  touch ;  lock'd  in  his  dull  cold  deep ; 
Whilst  ail  the  joy  a  Mother  knowt),  in  silence  is  to  weep,^ 
Or  start,  as  Fancy's  echo  wakes  thy  voice  to  mock  her  pain, 
Then  turn  to  gaze  upon  thy  corse,  and  feel  her  grief  is  vain. 

The  grave,  the  dark  cold  grave,  fill  soon  vrill  hide  thee  from  my  view, 
Whittt  I  my  weary  path  throu4sh  life  in  soHtude  pursue : 
My  early«  and  my  only  love,  is  number'd  with  the  dead. 
And  thon,  my  la^t  sole  joy  on  earth,  my  boy,  thou  too  art  fled  1 
Herefhrd,  K.  D'W. 


4-^k< 


I       ■ 


A  VLtkiSL  dottd  makes  ^be  trvreltor  mend  his  paoe,  and 
mind  his  borne;  wheroM  a  fair  day  and  a  pleasant  way 
waste  his  time,  and  that  stealeth  away  his  affections  in  the 
prospect  of  the  counti^*  However  others  may  think  of  it, 
y^  X  take  it  as  a  mercy,  that  now  and  then  soipe  cloudB 
oome  between  me  and  my  snn,  and  many  times  some 
tioublea  do  conceal  my  comforts ;  for  1  perceive,  if  I  should 
find  too  much  friendship  in  my  inn,  in  my  pilgrimage,  I 
should  soon  forget  my  famer's  house,  and  my  heritage, 


MODERN  INFIDELny. 

Modern  infidelity  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  great 
and  sublime  virtnes,  as  it  is  prolific  in  crimes.  By 
great  and  sublime  Tirtiies  are  meant^  those  ^niuch  are 
called  into  action  on  great  and  tr3riiig  occasions, 
which  demand  the  sacr&ce  of  the  dearest  interests 
and  prospects  of  human  life,  and  sometimes  of  life 
itself  J  this  virtues,  in  a  word,  which,  by  their  rarity 
and  splendour^  draw  admiration,  and  have  rendered 
illustrious  the  character  of  patriots,  maxtyrs,  and 
confessors.  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  per- 
ceive, that  whatever  veils  a  future  world,  and  con- 
tracts the  limits  of  existence  within  the  present  life, 
must  tend,  in  a  proportionable  degree,  to  diminish 
the  grandeur,  and  narrow  the  sphere,  of  human 
agency. 

As  well  might  you  expect  exalted  sentiments  of 
justice  from  a  professed  gamester,  as  look  for  noble 
principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes  and  fears  are  all 
suspended  on  the  present  moment,  and  who  stakes 
the  whole  happiness  of  his  being  on  the  events  of 
this  vain  and  fleeting  life.  If  he  be  ever  impelled 
to  the  performance  of  great  achievements  in  a  good 
cause,  it  must  be  soMy  by  the  hope  of  fame ;  a 
motive  which,  besides  that  it  makes  virtue  the  servant 
of  opinion,  usually  grows  weaker  at  the  approach  of 
death  :  and  which,  however  it  may  surmount  the  love 
of  existence  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  in  the  moment 
of  public  observation,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  ope- 
rate with  mudi  force  on  the  retired  duties  of  a  private 
station. 

In  afBmmig  that  teflddity  is  unfavourable  to  the 
higher  class  c^  virtues,  we  are  supported  as  well  by 
facts  as  by  reasoning.  We  should  be  sorry  to  load 
our  adversaries  wil^  unmerited  reproach;  but  to 
what  history,  to  what  record,  will  they  appeal  for  the 
traits  of  mond  greatness  exhibited  by  their  disciples  ? 
Where  ^lall  we  look  for  the  trophies  of  infidel  mag- 
nanimity, or  atheistical  virtue  ?  Not  that  we  mean 
to  accuse  them  of  inactivity  -,  they  have  recently  filled 
the  world  with  the  fame  of  th&r  exploits  5  exploits  of 
a  different  kind,  indeed^  but  of  imperishable  memory 
and  disastrous  lustre. 

Tliough  it  is  confessed,  great  and  splendid  actions 
are  not  the  (^dinary  employment  of  life,  but  must, 
from  their  nature,  be  reserved  for  high  and  eminent 
occasions  5  yet  that  system  is  essentially  defective 
idiich  leaves  no  room  for  their  production.  They 
.are  important,  bodi  for  their  immediate  advantage 
and  their  remoter  influence.  They  often  save,  and 
always  illustFate,  tiie  age  and  nation  m  which  they 
appear.  They  raise  the  standard  of  morals  3  they 
arrest  the  prepress  of  degeneracy;  they  diffuse  a 
lustre  over  tiie  path  of  life ;  monuments  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the  world  the 
august  image  of  virtue  in  hoc  sublimest  form,  from 
w^ich  streams  of  h^t  and  glory  issue  to  remote 
times  and  ages ;  while  ^eir  commemoration,  by  the 
pen  of  historians  and  poets,  awakens  in  4btaat 
bosoms  ^e  q)arks  of  kindred  escdlence. 

Combine  the  frequent  and  iamiliar  perpetration  of 
atrocious  deeds  with  the  dearth  of  great  and  generous 
actkms,  and  you  have  the  exact  picture  of  thi^  con- 
dition of  society  wfaidi  oompleles  the  degradation  of 
the  sptdea  :  the  fri^itful  oontrast  of  dwarfish  virtues 
and  gigantic  vices ;  where  every  thing  good  is  mean 
and  little,  and  every  thing  evil  is  rank  and  luxuriant  -, 
a  dead  and  sickening  uniformity  prevails,  broken 
only,  at  intervals,  by  volcanic  emptions  of  anarchy 
and  crime. Robert  Hall. 

God  doth  sometimes  permit  the  wicked  to  have,  but  impV<^^ 
permitteth  them  not  to  eiyby,  no  not  temporal  Vi\es6'^^S» 

Tipon  earth, ^Hqokbr, 

^  29—2 
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THE  COTTON-TREE. 
CosBi/pium  fferbaeeum. 
The  Cotton-tree  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  &  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  growing  to  about  three  feet  high. 
The  whole  plant  is  downy,  and,  while  young,  sweet- 
scented.  The  blossom  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  five 
red  spots  at  the  bottom ;  and  its  seeds,  which  are 


ripened  in  September,  arc  Immersed  in  fine  white 
cotton.  The  Cotton  which  is  produced  in  China,  and 
of  which  the  doth  called  Nankeen  is  made,  is  said  to 
be  tinged  with  red  in  its  vegetable  state,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  its  washing  of  a  better 
colour  than  any  cloth  that  we  can  manufacture  to 
imitate  it.  Few  plants  are  more  useful  than  this  ;  it 
furnishes  clothing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  j 
and  the  seeds  are  an  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants, 
where  it  is  cultivated. 

*i  There  are  six  species  of  this  genua,  of  which  the 
Barbadoes  cotton  is  the  most  coltivatcd  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  forms  a  consideiable  branch  of  their 
export*.  It  is  set  in  rows,  about  fire  feet  apart, 
grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  produces  two 
crops  annually ;  the  first  in  eight  months  from  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  second  four  months  afterwards. 
Each  plant,  at  the  two  gatherings,  is  reckoned  to 
produce  about  one  pound  weight  of  cotton  ;  and  an 
acre  of  land  to  produce  270  pounds  weight  on  an 
average. 

The  certainty  of  gathering  a  good  crop,  however, 
is  very  precarious ;  since  it  may  be  almost  literally 
said  of  this  plant,  that  in  the  morning  it  is  green 
and  flourishing,  and  in  the  same  evening,  withered  and 
decayed.  For  when  the  worms  begin  to  prey  upon  a 
whole  plantation,  though  they  are,  at  first,  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  yet  in  three  days  they  will 
grow  to  such  a  size,  and  prove  so  destructive,  that 
the  most  verdant  field,  thickly  and  beautifully  clothed 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  is  reduced  to  as  naked  and 
desolate  a  condition  as  trees  are,  in  the  month  of 
December,  in  England. 

When  these  worms,  which,  in  their  caterpillar 
state,  effect  all  this  mischief,  have  attained  to  their 
fiill  growth,  they  spin  and  inwrap  themselves,  as  in  a 
bag,  or  web,  like  silk-worms,  in  the  few  remaining 
leaves,  or  any  other  covering ;  and,  after  remaining  a 
few  days  in  this,  their  chrysalis  state,  they  turn  into 

dark-coloured   moths,    and    fly  away. Dvpfa's 

Botany. 

The  Cotton-plant  is  also  fonnd  growing  naturally 
in  all  the  tropical  r^ons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
>)rbence  it  has  been  tronsphmted,  and  bas  become  an 


important  object  of  culljvation,  la  the  sonthem  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent  also  in 
Europe, 

Cotton  is  distingaished  in  commerce  by  its  colour, 
and  the  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  its  fibre. 
White  is  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  se- 
condary quality ;  yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge,  when 
not  the  effect  of  accidental  wetting  or  inclement  sea- 
sons, is  considered  as  indicating  greater  fineness. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  their  names  being  principally  derived  from  the 
places  whence  they  are  brought.  They  are  usually 
classed  under  the  denominations  of  long  and  thort- 
stapM.  The  best  of  the  first  is  the  S<m  Jaltutd  Cotton, 
or  that  brought  from  the  shores  of  Georgia  ;  but  its 
quaUtics  differ  so  much,  that  the  price  of  the  finest 
specimens  is  often  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
inferior.  The  superior  samples  of  Brazil  Cotton  are 
reckoned  among  the  long-ttapitd.  The  UpUad  ur 
bowed  Georgia  Cotton  forms  the  largest  and  best  por- 
tion of  the  short-stapled  class.  All  the  Cottons  of 
India  are  short-stapled.  The  inferiority  of  Bengal 
and  Surat  Cotton  is  sometime  ascribed  to  the  de- 
fective mode  in  which  it  is  prepared ;  but  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  can  be  grown  in  India  of  a  better  kind. 
The  raw  Cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  consumed  on  the  spot.  A  small 
quantity  of  very  superior  Cotton  has  been  imported 
from  New  South  Wales. 

Tlie  mannfactnrc  of  Cotton  has  been  carried  on  in 
Hindostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Herodotus 
mentions  that,  in  India,  there  are  wild  trees,  that 
produce  a  sort  of  wool,  superior  to  that  of  sheep,  and 
that  the  natives  dress  themselves  in  cloth  made  of  it. 
The  manufacture  obtained  no  footing  worth  mention- 
ing in  Europe,  till  last  century, M'Culloch'b 

Conanercial  Dictionary. 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  give  a  history  of  the 
Cotton  manufacture  in  this  country. 


THE  HORN  OF  THE  ALPS. 
ThK  Horn  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  is  chiefly 
known  among  us  by  the  accounts  we  have  heard  of 
the  effect  of  its  wild  mountain  music,  in  calling  in 
the  cattle  from  their  pastures ;  but  it  is  also  used 
for  a  more  noble  purpose,  namely,  as  a  signal  for 
the  performance  of  a  solemn  and  religious  ceremony. 
When  the  sun  has  quitted  the  valley,  and  his 
lingering  beams  still  cast  a  glow  of  fading  light  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  shepherd 
whose  hut  is  placed  on  the  highest  monntain  peak, 
takes  his  horn,  and  pronounces  through  it,  as  thrangh 
a  speaking  trumpet,  the  solemn  injunction  to  the 
world  below, — "  Praise  jre  the  Lord."  Every  shep- 
herd in  the  ueigbbourhood,  as  he  catches  the  sound, 
repeats,  in  succession,  the  same  sentence  at  the  door 
of  his  cabin.  Thus,  perhaps,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  cUffs  and  rocky  precipices  fling  to  each  other  the 
oft-rep>eated  echoes  of  the  sublime  "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,"  A  solemn  stillness  succeeds  the  last  reverbe- 
ration, and  all  kneel,  bare-headed  and  in  silent  de- 
votion. When  darkness  rests  on  the  earth,  and  veils 
the  towering  mountains,  the  horn  again  sounds,  and 
a  peaceful,  social  "  Grood  night "  is  pronounced  j  this 
is  repeated  from  rock  and  cliff,  till  the  distant  echoes 
melt  away,  and  the  shepherds  then  retire  to  the 
peaceful  cabins.  C.  M. 

.Tub  churlish  man  will  necessarily  ttuDk  wona  of  human 
nature  than  it  deserves.  Aa  there  are  some  flowers  which 
never  open  but  when  tho  sun  shines  upon  them,  so  thn« 
are  nmny  hearts,  whose  good  qualitiea  must  be  drawn  ou( 
by  sym^thf  and  kiadnesa. 
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THE  GRIFFON,  oa  FULVOUS  VULTURE. 
The  Griffba  is  placed  by  naturaliBts  at  the  head  of 
that  division  of  the  birds  of  prey  known  by  the  name 
of  Vultures.  The  disgusting,  but  useful  instinct,  im- 
planted in  these  tcavengert.  of  the  warmer  latitudes, 
is  one  example,  among  many,  of  the  wise  purposes  in 
which  creabires,  apparently  the  moBt  filthy  in  their 
habits,  ore  employed,  and  should  at  all  times  teach 
us  how  little  we  ought  to  rely  on  our  own  limited 
understandings,  when  observing  the  maimers  of  any 
'  part  of  the  creation. 


Tilt  Crifm,  er  Fulmui  Vuttun. 

The  Valtures,  and  the  Griffons,  in  particular,  are, 
perhaps,  more  widely  scattered  over  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  than  any  other  tribe  of 
birdB,  and  are  of  great  use  in  those  climates,  in  de- 
valuing the  carrion  and  other  filth,  that  accident,  or 
the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  people,  may  have  leA 
exposed ;  by  this  means  preventing,  or  staying  the 
progress,  in  many  instances,  of  contagious  disease. 

Ilic  instinct  of  another  division  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  Eagles  and  the  Hawks,  teaches  them  to  live 
.  a  aolitary  life,  and  to  tkunt  their  prey  singly,  or  in 
pairs,  seeking  chiefly  living  animals  for  food :  the 
Vultures,  on  the  other  hand,  when  attracted  by  the 
scent  of  carnon,  hasten  to  their  banquet  in  hundreds; 
the  air  is  dariiened  with  their  numbers,  and  the 
nuisance  is  rapidly  removed. 

The  following  description  of  this  individual  species 
IS  copied  ^m  Griffiths'  edition  of  Cdtier's 
Amimal  Kingdom. 

"  The  Fulvous  Vulture,  which  M.  Viellot  calls  '  le 
Griffon,'  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  total  length, 
and  eight  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the 
other.  Its  head  is  covered  with  small  white  and 
slender  feathers.  The  neck  is  almost  naked:  the 
short  and  scanty  down  with  which  it  is  sprinkled  does 
not  prevent  the  brown  and  bluish  tints  of  the  skin 
from  being  visible.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  some 
long  feathers  are  arranged,  like  a  ruB,  of  a  dazzling 
white.  Tliere  is  a  large  hollow,  furnished  with  hairs, 
at  the  top  of  the  stomach  :  this  marks  the  situation 
of  the  crop.  Tlie  feathers  of  the  body  are  of  a  red' 
dish-gray  :  the  quill-feathers,  and  the  wings  and  tail, 
are  black ;  the  beak  blackish,  with  a  blueish  tinge  in 
the  middle ;  the  circle  round  the  eye,  of  a  fine  orange ; 
the  feet  and  claws,  blackish. 

llie  plumage  of  this  Vulture  varies  with  age ;  in  the 
first  year,  the  body  is  of  a  fawn-colour ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  varied  with  gray  and  fawn,  more  or  less 
de^  •bore;  in  4  mor^  advanced  a^,  it  i;  totally  of 


a  beautiful  ash-colour,  nearly  blue."  When  the  bird 
is  full  grown,  the  short  feathers,  with  which  the  neck 
was  covered,  entjrely  disappear,  and  the  skin  becomes 
quite  smooth.  This  appears  to  be  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  Providence,  to  enable  the  animal  to  shake  off 
the  more  readily  whatever  portion  of  its  uncleanly 
meal  may  remain  on  its  head,  which  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  thrusting  into  the  carcass  of  its  prey. 


t;se  of  rushes. 

SHAi-t.  make  no  apoli^y  for  troubling  yon  with  the 
detail  of  a  very  simple  piece  of  domestic  economy, 
being  satisfied  that  you  think  nothing  beneath 
your  attention  that  tends  to  utility  :  the  matter  al- 
luded to  is  tlie  use  of  Rushes  instead  of  Candles.     As 

have  considered  the  subject  with  some  degree  of 
exactness,  I  shall  proceed  in  my  humble  story,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  of  the  expediency. 

The  proper  species  of  Rush  for  this  purpose  seems 
to  bo  the  Juncui  Conglomeratas,  or  Common  Soft  Rush, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  moist  pastures,  by  the 
sides  of  streams,  and  under  hedges.  These  rushes 
are  in  best  condition  in  the  height  of  summer  ;  hut 
may  be  gathered,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  well, 
quite  on  to  autumn.  It  would  be  needless  to  add, 
that  the  largest  and  longest  are  best.  Decayed  la- 
bourers, women,  and  children,  make  it  their  business 
to  secure  and  prepare  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
cut,  they  must  be  flung  into  water,  and  kept  there  j  for 
otherwise  they  will  dry  and  shrink,  and  the  peel  will 
not  run.  At  first,  a  person  would  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  divest  a  rush  of  its  peel  or  rind,  so  as  to 
leave  one  regular,  narrow,  even  rib,  from  top  to 
bottom,  that  may  support  the  pith;  but  this,  like 
other  f^ts,  soon  becomes  familiar,  even  to  children ; 
and  we  have  seen  old  women,  stone  blind,  performing 
this  business  with  great  despatch,  and  seldom  failiog 
to  strip  them  with  the  nicest  regularity.  When  these 
rushes  arc  thus  far  prepared,  they  must  lie  out  on  the 
grass  to  be  bleached,  and  take  the  dew  for  some 
nights,  and  afterwards  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

Some  skill  is  required  in  dipping  these  rushes 
in  the  scalding  fat  or  grease ;  but  this  knack  also 
is  to  be  obtmned  by  practice.  "ITie  careful  wife  of 
an  industrious  Hampshire  labourer  obtains  all  her  fat 
for  nothing,  for  she  saves  the  scummings  of  her 
bacon-pot  for  this  use :  and  if  the  grease  abounds 
with  salt,  she  causes  the  salt  to  settle  to  the 
bottom,  by  setting  the  scummings  in  a  warm  oven. 
Where  hogs  are  not  much  in  use,  and  especially  by 
the  sea-side,  the  coarser  animal  oils  will  come  very 
cheap.  A  pound  of  common  grease  may  be  procured 
for  fourpence  ;  and  about  six  pounds  of  grease  will 
dip  a  pound  of  rushes,  and  one  pound  of  rushes 
may  be  bought  for  one  shilling;  ^o  that  e  pound  of 
rushes,  dipped  and  ready  for  use,  will  cost  three 
shillings.  If  those  who  keep  bees  will  mix  a  little  wax 
with  the  grease,  it  will  give  it  a  consistency,  and 
render  it  more  cleanly,  and  make  the  rushes  bum 
longer  j  mutton-suet  would  have  the  same  effect. 

A  good  msh,  which  measured  in  length  two  feet 
four  inches  and  a  half,  being  minuted,  burnt  only 
three  minutes  short  of  an  hour ;  and  a  rush  of  still 
greater  length  has  been  known  to  bum  one  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

These  rushes  give  a  good  clear  light.  Watch- 
lights  (coated  with  tallow),  it  is  true,  shed  a  dismal 
one,  "darkness  visible;"  but  then  the  wicks  of 
tliose  have  two  ribs  of  the  rind,  or  peel,  to  support 
the  pith,  while  the  wick  of  the  dipped  msh  has  but 
one.  The  two  ribs  are  intended  to  impede  the  pro- 
curess of  the  flame,  and  make  the  candle  last. 

la  one  pound,  avoirdupois,  of  dry  rushes,  which 
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I  caused  to  be  t^dglied  and  numbered,  we  faimd 
upwards  ai  1 600.  Now,  suppose  each  of  tlrase  bums, 
ixie  with  another,  only  hidf  an  hotur,  then  a  poor 
man  will  purchase  ei^t  hundred  horns  of  light,  a 
time  exceeding  thirty-three  entire  days,  for  three  sib- 
lings. According  to  this  account,  eadi  r%isAi,  before 
dipping,  costs  one-thirty-third  of  a  farthmg,  and 
one-eleventh,  afterwards.  Thus  a  poor  fEunily  will 
enjoy  five  and  a  half  hours  of  comfortable  light  for 
a  farthing.  An  experienced  old  hotisekeeper  assures 
me,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of  rushes  completely 
supplies  her  family  the  year  roimd,  since  working 
people  bum  no  candle  in  the  long  days^  because  they 
rise  and  go  to  bed  by  day-light. 

Little  farmers  use  rushes  much  in  the  short  days> 
both  morning  and  eveping,  in  the  dairy  and  kitchen ; 
but  the  very  poor,  who  are  always  the  worst  econo- 
mists, and  therefore  must  continue  very  poor,  buy 
a  hal^nny  candle  every  evening,  which,  in  their 
blowing  open  rooms,  does  not  bum  much  more  than 
two  hours.  Thus  have  they  only  two  hours^  light 
for  their  money  instead  of  eleven. ^White's  His- 
tory of  Selbome, 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

DsiUiis  the  ancient  village  church,  which  rears 
By  the  lone  yew,  on  lime  or  elm-girt  mound, 
Its  modest  fabric :  dear,  *mid  pleasant  sound 
Of  bells,  the  gray  embattled  tow  r,  that  wears. 
Of  changeful  nue,  the  marks  of  by-gone  years ; 
Buttress,  and  porch,  and  arch  with  mazy  round 
Of  curious  fret  or  shapes  lai^^ustic  crowned ; 
Tall  pinnacles,  and  mingled  window-tiers, 
Norman,  or  misnamed  Qothie,    Fairer  spot 
Thou  givest  not,  England,  to  the  tasteful  eye. 
Nor  to  the  heart  more  soothing.    Blest  their  lot, 

Knew  they  their  bliss,  who  own,  their  dwellittg  liigb, 
Such  resting-place ;  there,  by  the  world  forgot. 
In  life  to  worship,  «id,  when  dead,  to  fie  1*-— D.  C. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

By  LiNNJKxrs. 

I  KNOW  not  what  to  think  of  those  people  who  can, 
without  emotion,  hear  or  read  the  accounts  of  the 
many  wonderful  animals  whidi  inhabit  f<H«ign 
countries. 

What  principally  strikes  «s  agreeably  at  first  sight> 
is  colour  5  of  which  the  good  and  great  Creator  has 
given  to  some  animals  a  rich  variety,  far  beycmd  tke 
reach  of  huacian  art.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  eqm^ 
the  beauty  <>£  birds  in  general  -,  particularly  the  i^ea- 
dour  oi  the  Peacock. 

India  boasts  a  number  of  fi^ies^  wiiose  painted 
scales  almost  equal  the  plumage  of  birds  in  l^uty  $ 
the  sword-fish,  whose  sparkling  white  c<^our  excels 
the  purest  and  most  polished  silv^:  or  the  gdld- 
fish  of  the  Chinese,  which  shines  with  such  goideii 
splendour. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  fi[^ueiitly  decorated 
even  the  minutest  insects,  and  wonns  themselves, 
which  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  so  €xquisite  a 
manner,  that  the  most  polished  metal  loc^  dull 
beside  ^em.  The  great  gold^  beetle  of  the  Indies 
has  its  head  studded  with  ornaments  like  precious 
stones,  brilliant  as  tiie  finest  gold  $  and  the  Apkrodita 
Aculeata,  reflecting  the  mmbeams  from  the  dcfjths 
of  the  sea,  exhibits  as  vi^ad  colours  as  the  peacock 
itself,  whoi  spreading  its  jewdled  tram. 

The  difference  of  size,  in  different  animals,  must 
strike  us  with  no  less  astonishment  5  especially  if  we 
compare  the  huge  whale  with  the  almost  invisible 

mite;  the  former^  whilst  it  shakes  the  largest  ships 


with  its  bulky  body,  n  iisdi  a  prey  to  the  dmunutive 
Onisci,  and  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  sea* 
birds,  who^  sitting  on  its  back,  free  it  from  these 
vermin. 

We  are  as  much  amazed  at  the  prodigious  strength 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  as  we  are  pleased 
with  the  sknder  deer  of  Guinea,  which  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  like  our  deer,  but  scarcely  so  large  as  the 
smallest  lap-dog.  Nature  has,  however,  in  the 
nimbleness  of  its  feet,  abundantly  compensated  this 
animal  for  the  smallness  of  its  size. 

The  Great  Ostriches  of  Arabia,  whose  wings  are 
insufficient  to  raise  their  bulky  body  from  the  ground, 
excite  no  less  admiration  than  the  little  himiming- 
birds  of  India,  hardly  Mgger  than  beetles,  which  feed 
on  the  honey  of  flowers,  Hke  bees  and  flies,  and,  like 
those  insects,  are  the  prey  of  ordinary  spiders  -, 
between  whidi,  and  iJbe  Uarfga  spider  of  Brazil,  there 
is  as  much  ditference  in  size,  as  between  the  hum- 
ming-bird and  the  ostrich.  Tins  great  spider  often 
attacks  the  laigest  birds,  droppiBg  on  their  backs,  by 
means  of  Its  web,  from  the  branches  of  trees  -,  and 
while  th^  rMlj  sedc  for  security  in  flight,  it  bites 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  not  unfirequently 
fall  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  shigular  figures  <^  some  animals  cannot  fail 
to  attract  our  notice.  We  w<mder,  with  reason,  at  the 
angular  appendage  to  the  nose  of  the  American  bat : 
nor  is  the  short  aad  slender  tapper  mandible,  or  jaw,  of 
the  Indian  woodpecker  less  f«maricable  -,  the  form  of 
the  latter  being  as  unusual  among  birds,  as  is  among 
fishes  the  figure  of  the  Amerkan  fishing^frog,  which  is 
furnished  with  feet,  but  cannot  walk  ;  while  another 
kind  of  fish,  when  the  rivukt  which  it  inhabits 
becomes  dry,  has  a  power  of  travelling  ov«r  land,  tiU 
it  finds  more  copious  streams. 

llie  plaice,  the  sole,  and  many  other  fishes>  althon^ 
the  only  animals  which  have  both  eyes  oa  the  same 
side  of  the  head,  do  not,  perhaps,  astonish  us  so 
much,  being  common  fishes,  as  the  homed  frog  of 
Virginia,  whose  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  horns, 
at  the  extremities  of  which  its  eyes  are  placed ;  its 
stem  ajq>ect  cannot  fail  to  strike  with  horror  all  ^o 
b^old  it.  This  frog  is  unable,  however,  to  move  its 
eyes  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time,like  the 
chamdeon,  which  appears  to  have  a  power  of  contem- 
plating at  <mee  many  distant  objects,  and  of  attending 
equally  to  all :  for  this  anknal  certainly  does  not 
live  <m  air,  as  inany  have  reported,  but  on  flies,  which 
it  follows  with  its  piercing  and  sparkling  eyes,  till  it 
has  got  BO  near  ^inem,  that  by  darting  ftHth  its  long 
toQgue,  they  are  h&stanUy  cau^  and  swallowed. 
While  the  slender  ant-bear,  which  has  no  teeth,  and 
which  the  Creator  has  appointed  to  live  on  ants 
fd€»e,  by  coiling  wp  its  tongue  hke  a  seipent,  aad 
lasring  it  near  an  ant  hill,  collects  the  little  animals, 
and  devours  them  entire. 

He  who  has  given  life  to  animals,  has  given  them 
all  different  means  of  swiqx>rtiiig  it :  fcnr,  if  all  birds 
were  to  fly  in  the  same  manner,  aU  fishes  to  swim 
with  the  same  veloctty,  and  aH  quadrupeds  to  run 
with  equal  swiftness,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  -of 
the  weaker  ones. 

That  wisdom  which  deiibetates  on  all  future  events> 
has  covered  the  porcupins'^fiah,  hke  the  hedgehog,  on 
every  side  wi^  a  strong  guard  €/(  thorns  5  has  be- 
stowed on  tibe  armadillo,  as  on  the  tortoise,  a  hard 
shdl,  in  whidi  it  rolls  itself  up,  and  bids  defiance  to 
its  enemies;  and  has  enveloped  tiie  Oaaada  pike 
with  a  coat  <>f  maiL 

The  same  Almighty  artist  has  gtven  the  flying 
squirrel  a  power  of  extending  its  tim  on  each  side 
of  its  bodjr,  in  wwHx  a  oBamier^  that^  being  enabled  t^ 
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descend  -by  a  precipitate  flight  from  one  branch  to 
another^  it  easily  avoids  its  enemies.  He  has  fixed 
'wings  to  the  sides  of  the  little  dragon,  with  which, 
by  tile  help  of  its  feet,  it  supports  itself  in  the  air,  in 
the  manner  of  a  bat.  Thus  also  has  he  lengthened 
out  the  fin  on  the  breast  of  the  flying-fish,  that  it 
might  seek  for  safety  in  the  aff,  when  pursued  by 
its  enemies  in  the  water :  and  he  has  likewise  formed 
an  appendage  to  the  tail  of  the  great  cuttle-fish,  by 
means  of  which  it  springs  out  of  the  sea:  at  the 
same  time  being  furnished  with  a  bladder,  full  of  a 
sort  of  ink,  with  which  it  daAeon  the  water,  and 
eludes  the  sight  of  its  pursuers. 

Other  animals  are  preserved  by  means  of  their 
dismal  cries,  as  the  capuchin-monkey,  whose  horrid 
yellings  are  intolerable  to  the  ears;  and  the  sloth, 
whose  piercing  voice  puts  aD  the  wild  beasts  to  flight : 
the  slow-paced  maucauco  is  supplied  with  double 
ears,  that  he  may  betake  himself  to  the  trees  in  time 
to  avoid  danger ;  there  he  gathers  the  fruit  in  safety, 
always  first  tasting  what  he  presents  to  his  mate. 
The  Creator  has  indulged  the  opossum  with  a  retreat 
for  her  young  in  her  own  body,  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

The  torpedo,  of  all  animals  the  most  tender  and 
slow-paced,  and  therefore  most  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  of  others,  has  received  from  its  Maker  a 
power  denied  to  other  creatures,  of  giving  those  who 
approach  it  a  shock,  of  such  a  nature  that  none  of 
its  enemies  can  bear  it. 

Truly  formidable  are  the  arms  which  the  Lord  of 
Nature  has  given  to  some  animals.  Though  he  has 
left  serpents  destitute  of  feet,  wings,  and  fins,  and 
has  ordered  them  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  exposed  to 
nil  kinds  of  injuries,  yet  he  has  armed  them  with 
dreadful  envenomed  weapons:  but,  that  they  may 
not  do  immoderate  mischief,  he  has  only  given  these 
arms  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  various  species ;  at 
the  same  time  arraying  them  in  such  habits  that  they 
are  not  easily  distinguishaUe  from  one  another ;  so 
that  men  and  other  creatures,  while  they  cannot  well 
distinguish  the  noxious  ones  from  those  which  are 
innocent,  shun  them  all  with  equal  care.  We  shudder 
with  horror,  when  we  think  of  these  cruel  weapons. 
Whoever  is  wounded  by  the  hooded  serpent  expires 
in  a  few  minutes  j  nor  can  he  escape  with  life,  who  is 
bitten  by  the  rattlesnake  in  any  part  near  a  great 
vein. 

But  the  merciful  Grod  has  distinguished  these 
pests  by  peculiar  signs,  and  has  created  them  most 
inveterate  enemies  -,  for,  as  he  has  appointed  cats  to 
destroy  mice,  so  he  has  'provided  Uie  ichneumon 
against  the  former  serpent^  and  the  hog  to  persecute 
the  latter.  He  has,  moreover,  given  the  rattlesnake 
a  very  slow  motion,  and  has  annexed  a  kind  of  rattle 
to  its  tail,  by  the  shaking  of  which  it  gives  notice  of 
its  approach. 

The  ravages  of  the  crocodiles  are  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits  j  not  only  by  means  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  it  devours  its  own  young,  and  of  the  bird 
which  destroys  its  eggs;  but  also  by  the  striped 
lizard,  which  informs  men  of  the  approach  of  the- 
crocodile.  Just  in  the  same  manxker  the  hiunan 
race  are  preserved  from  lions  and  tigers,  by  means  of 
the  little  lizard  called  gecko ;  which  being  alarmed 
for  its  own  safety,  runs  hastily  to  man,  and  acquaints 
him  with  his  danger. 

Man,  ever  desirous  of  knowledge,  has  abeady 
explored  many  things ;  but  more  and  greater  still 
remain  concealed  ;  for  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
those  which  we  know  of  the  Divine  works,  are  much 
fewer  than  those  of  which  we  are  ignorant* 


BOGS  AND  RATS. 

Thb  following  euriooa  anecdote  is  sent  to  us  on  such  an 
(questionable  authority,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

At  Bishop's  Stoitford,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  are  two 
dogs,  who  belong  to  nobody,  and  live  upon  the  quay  of  the 
river  or  canal  there.  These  dogs  take  the  greatest  delight 
in  rat-hanting ;  and,  when  the  maltsters  fp  about  at  ni^t, 
to  see  that  all  is  safe,  these  dogs  invariably  follow  at  their 
heels. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  ingenious.  As  soon 
as  the  door  is  unlocked,  one  rushes  in,  and  courses  round 
the  warehouse,  not  chasing  any  rat  wbtdb  may  start,  but 
pursuing  his  way  among  the  malt  The  other  stands  at 
the  door,  and  snaps  at  the  rats  as  they  endeavour  to  escape. 
The  one  standing  at  the  door  has  been  known  to  kill 
six  tats,  all  of  wiiich  rushed  to  the  door  at  tiie  same 
time.  The  next  room  they  come  to,  they  have  been 
known  to  change  posts;  the  one  which  hunted  before, 
standing  at  the  ooor  and  seizing  the  prey.  By  this  means, 
these  two  dogs  have  killed,  in  the  malting-faiouses  of  one 
maltster,  upwards  of  2000  rats  in  die  eourse  of  a  year ! 
One  of  them  onoe  killed  sixty-seven  rats  in  less  than  five 
minutes !  They  seem  to  pursue  the  sport  simply  for  their 
own  amusement;  but  of  conraa  they  are  wsleooie  oompa 
nions  to  the  workmen. 


IifSTANtm  OT  CoNnDBNca  IN  British  Huvanitt. — 

Fraser,  in  his  account  of  the  war  between  the  Briti^  and 
the  Ghoorkha  nation,  in  the  Nepal  eountry  in  India,  during 
the  year  1814,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  confi- 
dence which  even  an  enemy  placed  in  the  hamsnity  of  the 
Britbh  chanctes.  During  the  attack  of  the  British  on  the 
fort  of  Kalunga,  the  Ghoorkha  garrison  solicited,  and  ob- 
tained, of  the  besiegers^  surgi^  aid  for  their  wounded. 
On  one  occasion  this  gave  rise  to  a  sinj^ar  and  interesting 
scene.  While  the  batteries  were  playm^,  a  man  was  per- 
ceived on  the  beaeh,  advancing  and  waving  his  hand.  The 
guns  ceased  firing  for  a  while,  and  the  man  came  to  the 
batteries :  he  proved  to  be  a  Ghoorkha,  whose  lower  iaw 
had  been  shattered  by  a  cannon-^hot,  and  who  came  thus 
frankly  to  solicit  assistance  from  his  enemy.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  add,  that  it  was  instantly  aflbided.  He  reco- 
vered, and  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  signified 
his  desire  to  return  to  bis  corps  to  combat  us  again ;  exhi- 
biting thus,  throuffh  the  whole,  a  strong  sense  m  the  value 
of  generosity  and  courtesy  in  warfare,  and  also  of  his 
duty  to  his  eountry,  separating  completely,  in  his  own 
mind,  private  and  national  feelinffs  from  each  other,  and 
his  frank  confidence  in  the  individuals  of  our  nation  from 
the  duty  he  owed  his  own,  to  fight  against  us  collectively. 
— ^Frazbr's  Journal, 


CoNTBNT.— I  knew  a  man  that  had  wealth  and  riches,  and 
sevend  houses*  all  beautiful  and  read^  furnished,  find  who 
would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  by  removing  from 
one  house  to  another.  Being  asked  by  a  friend  why  he 
removed  so  often,  he  replied,  it  was  to  find  content  in  some 
one  of  them.  "  Content,"  said  his  friend,  "  ever  dwells  ia 
a  meek  and  quiet  soul." ^Walton's  Angler* 


XJpOir    OCCASIOBT     OF   A    RlOBRXAST   COMING     IlfTO    HIS 

CHAiiBxiu^-Pretty  bird,  how  cheeriVilly  dost  thou  sit  and 
sing,  and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
shsdt  make  thy  next  meal :  and,  at  night,  must  shroud 
thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging  !  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me, 
that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  my  God,  and  find 
myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop 
under  a  distrustfiil  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had  I  so 
Uttto  certainty  of  my  harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heart- 
less should  I  be,  how  careful,  how  little  list  should  I  have 
to  miJie  music  to  thee  or  myself !  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much 
to  delight  as  to  shame  me ;  who*  under  more  apparent 
means,  am  less  cheerfUl  and  confident :  reason  and  fiiith 
have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not 
more  happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh 
me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers 
thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things :  let  not  my 

greater  helps  hinder  me  fin)m  an  holy  security,  and  com- 
rtable  reliance  upon  ^ee. ^Bishop  Hall. 
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THE  SEPIA,  OR  CUTTLE  FISH. 
Thk  Cattle  Pish,  of  which  there  are  many  different 
species,  is  a  native  of  all  the  tempeiate  and  tropical 
seaa.  Its  body  is,  io  general,  of  an  irregular  oval  shape, 
and  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  usually  covered 
with  a  coarse  skin,  having  the  appearance  of  leather. 
Unlike  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  water  which  are 
without  a  backbone,  the  Sepia  possesses  two  large  and 
brilliant  eyes,  covered  with  a  hard  transparent  sub- 
stance 


n*  CatlU  FM. 

The  Cuttle  Kish,  figured  in  the  above  print,  is  fur- 
nished in  front  with  eight  arms  or  feelers,  with  which 
it  grapples  with  its  enemy,  or  conveys  its  prey  to  its 
mouth.  These  arms  are  most  curiously  constructed, 
and  afford  the  animal  ample  means  of  defence ;  they 
praaess  in  themselves  a  strong  muscular  power,  and 
this  is  materially  assisted  by  numerous  cups  or 
suckers,  placed  along  the  whole  of  their  inner  surface, 
with  which  they  fasten  themselTes  to  any  object  they 
come  in  conUct  with.  These  feelers  appear  to  be 
also  endued  with  some  peculiar  power,  of  a  galvanic 
nature ;  since  the  pain  which  they  inflict  does  not  cease 
for  a  long  time  after  the  removal  of  the  animal,  leav- 
ing a  kind  of  stinging  sensation,  like  that  produced 
by  nettles,  which  remains  for  many  hours,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troublesome  irritation  and  itching. 

The  size  to  which  this  creature  grows  has  been 
variously  stated  j  and,  although  evidently  exaggerated 
by  some  authors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  attains 
to  a  very  considerable  magnitude.  When  attacked 
in  its  own  element,  it  has  been  known  capable  of 
overcoming  a  powerful  mastiff.  Its  jaws  are,  like- 
wise, extremely  strong,  formed  like  the  beak  of  a 
parrot,  and  very  hard.  In  addition  to  these  means  of 
defence,  it  possesses  within  its  body  a  bladder,  con- 
taining an  inky-cnloured  fluid,  which  it  has  the  power 
of  throwing  out  at  will,  and  by  thus  discolouring  the 
water,  escapes  the  pursuit  of  its  enemies.     This  inky 


liquid,  when  dried,  forms  a  very  valuable  colonr,  used 
by  artists;  and  .  ctdled,  after  the  animat,  Sejna.  The 
^ggs  of  the  female  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  joined 
to  each  other  in  clusters.  They  are  of  the  size  of 
Alberts,  of  a  block  colour,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  .Sea  Grape§ :  they  are  found  attached  to 
sea-weed,  rocks,  and  other  marine  substances. 

The  Cuttle  Fish  generally  remains  with  its  body  in 
some  hole  in  a  rock,  while  its  arms  are  extended  in 
every  direction,  to  seize  the  wanderer  that  may  chance 
to  pass  its  place  of  ambush.  Its  appetite  is  vora- 
cious, and  it  seizes  as  its  prey  every  living  thing  that 
it  has  the  power  to  conquer. 

One  species — the  Sepia  OfficindtU — ^is  very  common 
on  the  English  coasts,  and  the  bone  which  is  enclosed 
in  its  body  is  frequently  found  on  the  sands  :  it  is  a 
well-known  substance,  and  is  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tooth-powder,  lliis  bone,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jawa,  is  the  only  solid  part 
in  the  Sepia,  differs  in  shape  in  the  different  species  ; 
but  is  always  somewhat  oval  in  its  shape,  though 
differing  considerably  in  texture^ 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 
Th>  veek  is  puit,  the  Sabbath-dawn  comes  on. 
Rest — re*t  in  peace — thy  daily  toil  is  done ; 
And  standing,  as  thou  etandest  on  the  brink 
Of  a  new  scene  of  being,  calmly  think 
Of  what  is  gone,  is  now,  and  soon  shall  be 
As  one  that  trembles  on  Eternity. 
For,  sure  as  this  now  closing  week  is  past. 
So  sure  advancing  Time  will  close  my  last ; 
Sure  as  to-morrow,  shall  the  a«-ful  light 
Of  the  eternal  morning  Imil  ray  sight. 

S^t  of  good  1  on  this  week's  verge  I  stand. 
Tracing  the  guiding  influenea  of  thv  hand  ; 
That  hand,  which  leads  me  gently,  kindly  still. 
Up  life's  dark,  stony,  tiresome,  thomy  hill ; 
Thou,  thou,  in  every  storm  bast  sheltered  me 
.    Beneath  the  wing  of  thy  benignity : — 

A  thousand  graves  my  footsteps  circumvent. 

And  I  exist — thy  mercies'  monument ! 

A  thousand  writhe  upon  the  bed  of  pain — 

I  live — and  pleasure  flows  through  ev'ry  vein 

Want  o'er  a  thousand  wretches  waves  her  wand — 

I,  circled  by  ten  tliouaand  mercies,  stand. 

How  can  I  praise  thee,  Fnthert  how  express 

My  debt  of  reverence  and  of  thankFulness ! 

A  debt  that  no  intelligence  can  count, 

While  every  moment  sweUs  the  vast  amount. 

For  the  week's  duties  thou  hast  given  me  stieiiglh. 

And  brought  me  to  its  peaceflil  close  at  len^h ; 

And  here,  my  grateful  bosom  fain  would  rtuse, 

A  fresh  raemonal  to  thy  glorious  praise. BowRino- 

Hi  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions,  never  corrected 
any  of  his  mistakes;  and  be,  who  was- never  wise  enough 
to  find  out  any  mistakes  in  himself,  will  not  he  charitable 

enourh  to  excuse  what  he  redtons  mistakes  in  others. 

Da.  Whichcotz. 
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ST.  PAUL'-S  CROSS  AND  OLp  ST-  PAUL'S. 
Thk  Rbove  engraving  rcprescnU  a  scene  in  Old  St, 
PAui.'i  cbiirtlj-yaf'!.  as  it  apiieared  in  jUe  year  1620. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  famou9  St.  Padl's  Cross, 
wliich  was  a  pulpit  of  wood,  mounted  upon  stone 
steps,  and  covered  with  lead,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cathedral,  and  towards  the  east  end.  In 
it,  is  seen  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  preaching 
before  King  James  the  First,  who,  with  his  Queen, 
and  Prince  Charles,  are  placed  in  a  CMvered  gallery 
adjoining  the  ciithedral.  The  Lard  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men arc  also  present,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregation are  sitting  in  the  open  air. 

A  short  account  of  the  cross  and  of  the  old  churck, 
aa  they  stand  in  the  print,  will  best  explain  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  this  sermon  beiag  preached. 

The  age  of  the  first  Paul's-cross^  is  unknown  ;  but 
we  read  of  its  existence  in  the  year  1250,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  of  its  having 
been  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  after  being  defaced 
by  a  storm  nf  thunder  and  Ughtning.  The  chief 
purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  was  aa  a  place  for  the 
delivery  of  sermons  every  Sunday,  in  the  forenoon, 
by  clei^}mien  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
For  keeping  up  these,  many  liberal  benefactions  were 
bestowed  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  clergy  bad  to  travel 
from  the  Universities,  or  elsewhere,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Court  of  Aldermen  ordered,  in  the  year  1 607, 
that  every  one  that  should  preach  there,  should  "  at 
bis  pleasure,  be  freely  entertained  for  five  days'  spqce, 
with  sweet  and  convenient  lodging." 

Various  sermons,  preached  upon  this  spot,  i- 

nent  men,  during  the  stirring  times  of  English  '', 

are  on  record.    Here,  in  1547,  Bishop  {.utiiper  i- 

ed  three  Sundays  following.     Here,  op  tlie  1 6l  i 

1553,    Ridley,    ^islinp  "f  Lnndim,    pp-'^chci  4 

here,  in  158S,  Queep  Eliiabetb  caused  »  ser  >f 

thanksgiving  to  bp  delivered  for  the  preserv  )f 

her  subjects  from  the  Jnviacltle  Armada.  We  ^re 
informed,  too,  that,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1595, 
(her  Majesty's  birthday,)  "  Tlie  Pulpit  Cross,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  was  new  repaired,  painted,  and 
partly  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  btick.  Doctur  Fletcher, 
Bishop  of  London,  preached  there  in  praise  of  the 
Queen,  and  prayed  for  her  Majesty,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderpien,  and  Citizpns,  in  their  best  liveries. 
Which  sermon  being  en^ed,  upon  the  chnrch-leades 
the  trumpets  sounded,  the  comets  winded,  and  the 
qniristerH  sung  an  antheme.  On  the  steeple  many 
lights  were  burned,  the  Tower  shot  off  her  ordinance, 
the  heb  were  rung,  bone-fires  made,  &c." ' 

Nor  W4a  St.  Paul's  Cross  set  apart  for  the  uses  of 
instruction  alone.  It  was  made  to  answer  the  ambi- 
tious ends  of  Richard  the  Third,  in  seeking  bis  bad 
eminence.  In  it  J»ne  Shore  did  penance  ;  there  the 
cause  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  first  Queen  was  assailed, 
and  the  titks  of  Mapy  and  Elizabeth  were  disputed. 

The  last  sermon  said  to  h&ve  been  preached  at 
thjs  CrQss,  was  before  J^mes  t|ie  First,  who  came 
on  horseback,  in  great  state,  ifrom  'Wbiteball,  op 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  1620.  He  was  met,  at  his 
entrance  into  the  city,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen, who  presented  him  wjth  a  purse  qf  gold.  At 
St.  Paul's,  be  was  received  by  the  plergy,  in  tjieir 
robes.  Divine  service  was  perfornipd,  accpmpanied 
with  an  organ,  comeffi,  and  sackbnts  :  after  which, 
his  Majesty  went  to  a  place  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, where  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London, 
preached  a  most  excellent  and  learned  sermon,  upon 
a  text  given  him  by  the  King, — Psalm  cii.  13,  14: 
Thou  shall  arise,  and  have  mercy  upon  Siomjbr  it  it  time 
that  Thou  have  mercy  upon  Act-,-  yea,  the  time  ia  come. 
And  why  f  Thy  servants  think  upon  her  ttonet:  and  it 
fitieth  them  ta  ttt  her  in  the  duet. 


The  object  of  the  senpon  was  the  repauing  gf  the 
Cathedral ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
the  king  and  thf  pripcipal  peiwns  retir^fl  to  tlv 
bishop's  palace  to  consult  on  ^e  matter. 

It  seems  that,  at  that  time,  St.  Paul's  Cathedra t. 
had  fallen  into  great  decf^^.  It  was  an  extremely 
ancient  structure,  having  been  commenced  by  Mcu- 
rice,  a  Bishop  of  London,  whom  William  the  Con- 
queror nominated  to  titat  see.  It  met  w't|l  many 
dilHcuIties  before  its  completion,  and  suffered  much 
from  fire  ^nd  other  injuries;  but  in  1312,  when  a 
measure  was  taken  of  that  stately  and  magnificent 
church,  the  length  was  about  700  fiet,  and  the  height, 
including  the  tower  and  spire,  upwards  of  520  feet. 
The  church  was  in  the  form  of  a  long  cross.  The 
greatest  calamity  which  bcfel  it,  previous  to  its  entire 
destruction  at  the  Fire  of  London,  was  on  the  4lh 
of  June,  15CI,  when  the  great  spire  was  struck  by 
lightning,  which  broke  out  a  little  below  the  cross  at 
the  top,  and  burnt  downwards  to  the  battlements, 
stone-work,  and  rafters  with  such  fury,  that,  in  four 
hours,  the  whole  roof  was  consumed. 

Although  something  was  done  towards  covering  iq 
the  building,  the  restoration  of  the  steeple  continued 
to  be  neglected  until  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when, 
in  order  to  promote  the  repair  of  tbe  decayed  fabric, 
that  monarch  paid  the  visit  to  the  church,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  plate.  The  result  was,  that  the  king 
issued  a  commission  for  a  general  benevolence 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  coUection  advanced 
slowly  until  about  the  year  1631,  soon  after  which 
(in  1633),  Inigo  Jones  began  the  work. 

ur  beautifiil  ipay  have  been  the  portion  of 
h  conside|:e4   in  itself,  which  wai  added  by 

t|  t  architect,  he  has  been  blamed  for  h^vlnff 

g  Grecian  pOftico  on  a  Gothic  structure.     Qut 

it  was  not  doomed  to  survive  long.  The  great  ^ire  of 
London,  if)  1666,  red^'^'l  *^^  whole  to  ashes.  It 
bad  previously  qndargone  ransidcfable  injury  in  the 
times  of  the  civil  discord  j  and  St.  Paul's  Cnosa 
had,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  is^^  Pennington, 
been  pulled  down. 

Notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  splendid  cathedral  was  soon 
undertaken.  King  Charles  the  Second  issued  a 
cqmmissiun,  and  contributed  £1000.  per  annum  to- 
wards this  good  object.  Aid  was  granted  by  parlia~ 
ment,  by  means  of  a  duty  laid,  fro^  time  to  time,  on 
all  coals  imported  at  the  port  of  London  j  part  of  the 
amount  going  towards  tbe  building  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
remainder  towards  that  of  the  other  churches  wbicli 
had  been  similarly  destroyed. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  noble  pile  was  laid  in 
1675,  and  it  was  finished  in  1710.  It  ia  worthy  of 
remark  that,  although  it  was  thirty-five  yeaM  in 
bnililing,  it  was  begun  and  complet^  by  a{>e  arcbi- 
tect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  under  one  prelate, 
Hepry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  ^Iso  aaid 
that  tbe  same  stone-mason  (whose  name  wbb  Sto^g) 
aay/  the  laying  of  the  fijrst  and  last  stone. 

More  than  five  hundred  workmen  were  fntjaantly 
employed  in  it  at  the  same  time. 

St.  Paul's  was  built  luicording  to  %  third  dMign 
pf  tbe  architect,  the  two  former  having  bem  declined. 
A  singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  relative  to  the 
beginning  qf  the  work  :  while  Sir  Cbrfstt^her  waa 
setting  out  the  dimensions  of  the  dome,  he  ordered  a 
common  labourer  to  bring  him  a  flat  stone  j  he  hap- 
pened to  bring  a  broken  piece  of  a  grave-stone,  on 
which  was  the  word  biisdrgah.  This  was  not  lost 
on  the  great  architect :  he  caught  the  idea  of  tbe 
Phanut,  rising  from  its  ashes,  which  be  placed  on  the 
south  portico,  with  that  word  cut " 
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A  SUNDAY  At  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  even  before  we 
had  talccn  our  breakfasts  on  board  ship,  a  single 
islander,  here  or  there,  or  a  group  of  three  or  tojif, 
wrapped  in  their  large  mantles  of  various  hues, 
might  be  seen  winding  their  way  among  the  groves 
fringing  the  bay  on  the  east,  or  descending  from  the 
hills  and  ravines  on  the  north,  towards  the  chapel  j 
and,  by  degrees,  their  numbers  increased,  till,  in  a 
short  time,  every  path  along  the  beach,  and  over  the 
uplands,  presented  an  almost  uninterrupted  proces- 
sion of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  all  passing  to 
the  house  of  God.  So  few  canoes  were  round  the 
ship  yesterday,  and  the  landing  place  had  been  so 
little  thronged,  as  our  boats  passed  to  and  fro,  that 
one  might  have  thought  the  district  but  thinly  in- 
habited ;  but  now,  i^uch  multitudes  were  seen  gather- 
ing, from  viirious  directions,  that  the  exclamation, 
"  What  crowds  of  people  !"  was  heard  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck to  the  forecastle.  Even  to  myself  it  was  a 
sight  of  surprise : — ^surprise,  not  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  population,  but  that .  the  object  for  which  they 
were  evidently  assembled,  should. bring  together  so 
great  a  multitude.  And  as  my  thoughts  re-echoed 
the  words,  ''^  What  crowds  of  people  !'*  remembrances 
and  affections  of  deep  power  came  oyer  itie,  and  the 
silent  ratisings  of  my  heart  were,  "  What  a  change, 
what  a  happy  change  !"  when  at  this  very  place  only 
four  years  ago,  the  known  wishes  and  example  of 
chiefs  of  high  authority,  the  daily  persuasion  of 
teachers,  added  to  motives  of  curiosity  and  novelty, 
could  scarce  induce  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
to  give  an  irregular,  careless,  and  inipatient  attend- 
ance on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  scene,  as  looked  on  from  our  ship,  in  the  still- 
ness of  a  brightly-beaming  Sabbath-morning,  was 
well  calculated,  with  its  associations,  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  strong  impressiohs  on  a  nearer  view,  when 
the  conclusion  of  ottr  own  public  worship  should 
allow  us  to  go  on  shore.  Though  the  services  had 
commenced  when  we  landed,  large  numbers  were 
seen  standing  round  the  doors  without,  but,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  only  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
places  within. 

The  hotuse  is  an  immense  building,  capable  of 
containing  many  thousands,  every  part  of  which  was 
filled,  except  a  igmall  area  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
whei*  seats  were  reserved  for  us,  and  to  which  we 
made  way,  in  slow  and  tedious  procession,  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  spot  to  place  even  our  foot- 
steps, without  treading  On  the  limbs  of  people,  seated 
on  their  feet,  as  closely,  almost,  as  they  could  be 
stowed. 

1  can  scarce  describe  the  emotions  experienced  in 
glancing  an  eye  over  the  immense  number  seated  so 
thickly  on  the  matted  floor,  as  to  seem  literally  one 
mass  of  heads,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  nine 
thotmand  square  feet. 

I  have  gazed  on  many  worshipping  assemblies,  and 
of  every  variety  of  character,  from  those  formed  of 
the  high  and  princely,  with  a  splendour  and  pa- 
geantry of  train  befitting  the  magnificence  of  the 
cathedrals  in  which  they  bowed,  to  the  humblest 
"  two  or  three"  who  ever  came  together  at  a  place 
fchere  prayers  were  wont  to  be  made,  1  have  listened 
with  delighted  attention  to  some  of  the  highest  elo- 
quence the  pulpits  of  England  and  America  of  the 
present  day  can  boast;  and  have  w^atched,  with 
sympathetic  excitement,  the  effect  produced  by  it. 
I  have  seen  tears  of  conviction  and  of  penitence  flow 
freely,  even  to  the  seeming  breaking  of  the  heart, 
under  the  sterner  truths  of  the  word  of  God  :  but 
it  was  left  for  a  worshipping  assembly  at  Hido,  the 


most  obscure  comer  of  ttese  distant  islands,  to  fetcite 
the  liveliest  emotions  I  ever  experienced,  and  to  leave 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  extent  atid  unsearch- 
able riches  of  the  Gospel  which  1  have  ever  known. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  and  a  few 
others,  scarce  one  of  the  whole  multitude  was  in 
other  than  the  native  dress — the  maco  and  the  kihei — 
the  simple  garments  of  their  primitive  state. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  the  attitude  of  sitting,  the 
assembly  was  purely  pagan;  but  the  breathless 
silence;  the  eager  attention;  the  half-suppressed 
sigh ;  the  tear ;  the  various  feelings,  sad,  peaceful, 
joyous,  discoverable  in  the  faces  of  many,  all  spoke 
the  presence  of  an  invisible,  but  omnipotent  power. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  a  heathen  congregation,  laying 
hold  on  the  hopes  of  eternity.  The  sitnple  appear- 
ance, and  every  deportment  of  that  obscure  congre- 
gation, whom  I  hdd  once  knowil,  and  at  no  remote 
period,  oilly  as  a  set  of  rude,  licentious,  and  wild 
pagans,  did  more  to  rivet  the  coiiviction  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible,  atid  df  the  holy  influences  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  tb  the  hearts  of  men,  than 
all  the  acgumehts,  and  apologies,  and  defences  of 

Christianity  I  have  ever  read. Stewart's  Visit  to 

the  South  Seas, 


GREAT  SUCCESS  FROM  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

On  the  fith  df  iSeptfember,  IB^O,  I  diiled  (says  the  cele- 
brated John  Evelyn)  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  now  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  This  gentle- 
man came  as  a  poor  boy  from  the  choir  of  Salisbury,  then 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop  Duppa,  and  afterwards 
waited  on  my  Lord  Percy,  (brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,)  who  procured  for  him  an  inferior  place 
amongst  the  clerks  of  the  king's  kitchen.  In  this  situa 
tion  he  was  found  so  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  and 
prudent  in  his  behaviour,  that  (his  Majesty  bein^  in  exile) 
the  king  and  lords  frequently  employed  him  about  their 
affairs,  and  trusted  him  both  with  recei\ing  and  paying 
the  little  money  they  had. 

Returning  with  his  Maiesiy  to  England,  after  great 
wants  and  great  sufTerings,  his  Majesty  found  hira  so  honest 
and  industrious,  and  withal  so  capable  and  ready,  that 
being  advanced  from  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the 
Green-cloth,  he  caused  him  to  be  made  paymaster  to  the 
whole  army,  and  by  his  dexterity  and  punctual  dealing  he 
obtained  such  credit  among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  able  to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exi- 
gence. 

The  continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keeping  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him  that  he  is  believed  to  be  worth  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  honestly  gotten,  and 
unenvied,  which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he 
continues  as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever  he 
was.  He  is  generous,  and  lives  verv  honourably,  of  a  sweet 
nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so  highly  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's esteem,  and  so  useful,  that  being  lon^  since  made  a 
knight,  he  is  also  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Com 
missioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  has  the  reversion  of  the 
cofferer  8  place  after  .Harry  Brouncker.  He  has  married 
his  eldest  daughter  to  my  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  gave  her 
twelve  ^ousand  pounds.  In  a  word,  never  was  man  more 
fortunate  than  Sir  Stephen ;  he  is  virtuous,  and  very  reli 
ligious. 

THE    PAPER    NAUTILUS. 
Argonauta  Argo, 

The  curious  inhabitant  of  this  elegant  shell  has, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
student  in  natural  history  ^  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
true  nature  has  eluded  the  research  of  the  most  acute 
obser\'crs.  The  animal  agrees  in  so  many  points 
with  the  Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish,  which  never  possesses 
a  shelly  covering,  that,  had  it  been  found  with- 
out that  beautiful  addition,  naturalists  would  have 
referred  it,   without  hesitation,   to    that  particule* 
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division  of  th«  dwdlera  ia  the  deep ;  it  is,  however, 
mlwaya  met  with  along  with  the  shell  j  and  although 
there  appears  to  be  no  bond  of  union  between  the 
tenant  and  its  dwelling,  still  the  purposes  to  which  it 
applies  it,  imply  at  any  rate  a  long- continued  occu- 
pancy, if  they  do  not  absolutely  point  oat  the  Nautilus 
as  the  origiuid  architect  of  the  shell. 


Tht  PapiT  Naulilui. 

The  name  Argonaut  has  been  qiplied  to  this  sea- 
bom  navigator  from  its  resemblance,  when  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  to  a  vessel  in  full  sail, 
Ai^  being  the  name  of  the  ship  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  fitted  out  for  commercial 
adventure. 

In  calm  sommer  days,  these  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures may  be  seen,  in  considemble  numbers,  steering 
their  little  barks  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  words  of  the  ancient  Roman 
oaturalist,  Pliny,  give  a  pleasing  description  of  its 
habits.  "  Among  the  principal  miracles  of  nature 
(says  he)  ia  the  animal  called  Nautilos  or  Pompilos  : 
it  ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  a  supine  pos- 
ture, and  gradually  raising  itself  up,  forces  out,  by 
means  of  its  tube,  all  the  water  &om  its  shell,  in 
order  that  it  may  swim  more  readily ;  then  throwing 
back  the  two  foremost  arms,  it  displays  between  them 
a  membrane  of  wonderful  tenuity,  which  acts  as  a 
sail,  while,  with  the  remaining  arms,  it  rows  itself 
along,  the  tail  in  the  middle  acting  as  a  helm  to 
direct  its  couise,  and  thus  it  pursues  its  voyage  i  and, 
if  alarmed  by  any  appearance  of  danger,  takes  in  the 
water  and  descends," 

Although  the  Ai^nauta  has  never  yet  been 
discovered  attached  to  its  shell,  some  observations 
which  have  been  recently  made  on  the  Pearly  Nautilua, 
which  very  nearly  resembles  it,  have  almost  proved 
that  such  a  connexion  does  reoUy  exist.  But  whether 
the  shell  is  formed  by  itself,  or  only  used  to  assist  the 
creature  in  its  movements,  the  instinct  displayed  is 
not  the  leas  wonderfiil,  or  worthy  of  observation.  The 
Mediterranean,  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
abound  in  these  interesting  animals,  and  one  species 
is  also  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

CHRISTMAS. 
Wk  hail  with  great  delight  the  approach  of  the 
Festival  of  Christmas,  It  is  a  h^py  period  of  the 
year,  and  one  which  brings  with  it  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  recollections  of  our  life.  Every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  season  is  calculated  to  qiake  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  young  mind.  The 
inspiring  declaratian  of  the  'glad  tidings  of  great 
toy    vHch    thail    be    to    all  people;'    the    affecting 


account  of  the  lowly  birth  and  glorious  welcome  of 
the  new-bom  King  ;  and  then,  the  proofs  of  heart- 
felt joy  among  friends,  and  in  families — the  glad 
exchange  of  kind  wishes — the  cheerful  Uberality  to 
humbler  people — the  comforts  of  a  peaceful  fire- 
side : — these  are  the  things  which  each  succeeding 
Christmas  happily  renews  to  many,  with  a  relish 
confined  to  no  particular  time  of  life.  The  child 
rejoices  in  Christmas  j  and,  in  addition  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  passing  hour,  be  has  sowie  holiday 
before  him.  The  father  rejoices  in  Christmas  j 
although  the  mirth  of  former  days  may  have  given 
place  to  the  more  quiet  feelings  of  rational  and  stead- 
fast joy^  upon  the  occasion  of  such  an  anniversary. 
And  who  shall  doubt  that  the  old  rejoice  in  Christ- 
mas :  Surely  to  see  those  around  them,  and  those  a 
step  or  two  below  them  in  age,  smiling  and  happy, 
is  a  happiness  to  the  old — not  to  mention  that  especial 
source  of  hoppiness  opened  to  them  in  the  event 
commemorated  at  this  season,  to  the  coutemplatitm 
of  which,  those  whose  years  are  leading  them,  may 
turn  with  increased  comfort  and  joy. 

As  nothing  which  relates  to  the  observance  of  this 
festival  can  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Christmas  customs. 

On  Christmas-eve,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  candles 
of  an  uncommon  size,  called  Christmas  Candlss, 
were  lighted  up,  and  a  log  of  wood,  called  the  Yvlb 
Loo,  or  Christmas  block,  was  laid  upon  the  fire,  to 
illuminate  the  house,  and  as  it  were,  to  turn  night 
into  day.  Yule  is  supposed  to  mean  Chhisthas. 
FuRMBTY  was  common  on  this  eve  for  supper.  It 
consisted  of  boiled  vheat,  mixed  with  milk,  jAenty  of 
sugar,  &c.  The  candle,  the  yule,  and  the  furmety, 
are  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  tiie  country,  particularly 
Yorkshire,  at  this  day.  The  burning  out  a  ponderous 
aahen-faggol  is  still  observed  in  some  (rf  the  farm  - 
houses  in  Devonshire.  A  foolish  notion  formerly 
prevailed,  that,  on  this  eve,  oxen  knelt  in  their  stalls 
and  moaned. 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  whimsical  customs 
belonging  to  different  conntries,  and  to  various  parts 
of  this  country,  on  Christmas -eve,  a  full  account  of 
which  would  be  tedious : — we  therefore  proceed  to 
describe  some  of  those  of  CHRlSTMAa-DAT. 

The  Ytjle,  or  Christmas -feast,  is  of  great  anti  • 
quity.  The  lords  kept  the  feast  of  Christmas  chiefly 
with  their  king.  Barons  feasted  the  whole  country, 
and  a  whole  hoar  was  sometimes  put  on  the  table, 
richly  gilt,  by  way  of  hrawn.  But  it  was  a  soused 
boar's  HKAn  which  was  carried  to  the  principal  table 
in  the  hall,  with  great  solemnity,  as  the  first  dish  on 
Christmas-day.  DucnALK,  speaking  of  this  day,  as 
observed  at  the  Inner-temple,  says,  "  Service  in  the 
church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presently  repair  into 
the  hall  to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and 
malmsey."  And  at  dhmer,  "At  the  first  course  is 
served  a  fair  and  large  boar's  head,  upon  a  silver 
platter,  with  minstrelsy."  At  one  of  the  feasts,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  a  thippe  of  tilver  for  an  almes-dish." 
The  Christmas -pie  of  minced-meat,  and  various 
sweet  ingredients,  was  formerly  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cratch*,  or  cradle.  "Hie  bakera,  at  this  season,  used 
to  present  their  customers  with  the  yule-dough,  and 
paste  images,  as  the  chandlers  gave  Christmas  candles. 
Plum-porridge  was  also  usual.  In  the  north  of 
England  yule-cakes  are  still  made. 

We  now  come  to  Christmas-carols.     The  word 

carol  may  be  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 

joy.     It  was,  probably,  an   imitation  'of  the   hymn 

sung  by  the  angels,  which,  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes, 

*  A  rack  fot  h*y  or  ttnw. 
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the  oldest  Christmas  carol.     Glory  to  God  iif 

THK    HIGHEST^  AND   ON   EaRTH    PEACE,  GOOD-WILL 
TOWARD    MEN. 

It  was  usual,  in  the  ancient  feasts,  to  single  out  a 
person,  and  "  place  him  in  the  midst,  to  sing  a  kind 
of  carol  to  God."  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
custom  of  singing  carols,  &c.,  at  Christmas,  still  pre- 
vails all  over  England :  and,  although  a  few  may  he 
good,  yet  some  of  those  carols  put  forth  under  the 
head  of  Divine  Mirth,  are  wanting,  not  only  in  piety, 
hut  in  good  sense. 

The  following  anecdote,  given  hy  a  clergyman, 
descrihing  the  practice  of  singing  at  this  season  in 
Devonshire,  may  he  interesting.  "  The  first  time  of 
my  coming  to  live  in  this  parish  (in  the  South  Hams 
of  Devon),  happened  to  be  Christmas-eve.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  the 
sweetest  music  I  think  I  ever  heard.  It  was  the 
sound  of  many  voices,  accompanied  by  instruments, 
an  in  harmony.  I  soon  began  to  account  for  this 
most  agreeable  interruption  of  my  night's  rest,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  a  Christmas  carol,  or  hymn, 
to  welcome  in  the  glorious  and  happy  morning.  The 
music,  which  had  been  under  my  window,  gradually 
died  a¥ray ;  and,  after  a  pause,  I  heard  it  again,  but 
more  faintly,  from  a  distance.  On  the  following 
(Christmas)  morning,  on  attending  to  perform  the 
service,  I  recognised,  to  my  surprise,  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  the  same  voices,  singing  the  same  hymn, 
beginning, '  Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing'  The  circum- 
stance made  an  impression  upon  me,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  remove." 

Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  ancient  custom  of 
DECKING  CHURCHES  and  private  dwellings  with  ever- 
greens. It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  record  the  circumstance  of  the 
people  cutting  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
strewing  them  in  the  way,  crying,  "  Hosanna  to 
THE  Son  of  David  !"  Others  have  considered  it 
merely  a  sign  or  symbol  of  gladness  :  and,  when  we 
thus  loc^  at  the  laurel,  misletoe,  and  bright-berried 
hcXty,  green  and  flourishing  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  other  plants  have  departed  with  the  summer 
and  autumn,  a  very  natural  emblem  it  seems.  Again, 
it  has  been  said,  that  evergreens  were  used,  the  laurel 
bdngy  among  the  Romans,  the  emblem  of  joy,  peace, 
and  victory  j  and  that,  in  the  Christian  sense,  it  may 
be  justly  apphed  to  the  victory  gained  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  by  the  coining  of  Christ  The  misletoe, 
which  is  also  a  part  of  Christmas  decorations,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
respect  paid  to  it  by  the  Druids. 

Stow  (in  his  Survey  of  London)  says  that, "  against 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  every  man*s  house,  as  also 
their  parish  churches,  were  decked  with  holme,  iry, 
bays,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  year  afforded 
to  be  green.  The  conduits  and  standards  in  the  streets 
were  also  garnished  in  the  same  manner.*' 

In  a  curious  tract,  pubhshed  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  since,  entitled,  'Round  about  our  Coal 
Fire,  or,  Christmas  Entertainments,'  is  the  following 
passage :  **  The  rooms  were  embowered  with  holly 


ivy,  cypress,  bays,  laurel,  and  misletoe,  and  a  bouncing 
Christmas  log  in  the  chimney.'* 

Gay  has  an  allusion  to  the  subject : 

When  rosemary  and  bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town, 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, — 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year  I 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  the  temples  strow. 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  misletoe. 

Christmas  Presents  appear  to  have  been  very 
general.  Among  others,  we  find  gifts  of  toys,  clothes, 
Iruit,  &c.,  presented  by  parents  to  their  children  in 
honour  of  the  day.  To  these  gifts,  a  rod  was  fre- 
quently added,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  go- 
verned, by  the  prospect  of  correction,  in  the  event  oi 
their  doing  wong. 

Christmas  Sports  were  various,  according  to  the 
humour  and  taste  of  the  people.  Morris-dancers 
and  Mummers  are  still  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country:  but  their  performances  are  probably  like 
those  of  ancient  days,  in  name  only. 


THE  REMORA,  or  SUCKING-FISH. 

The  extraordinary  fish  figured  below,  is  furnished 
with  a  most  peculiar  apparatus,  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  by  which  it  is  enabled  at  will  to  fix  itself 
firmly  to  any  other  body.  For  what  purpose  this 
uncommon  arrangement  of  parts  has  been  bestowed 
on  it,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  judging  j  for  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  are  but  partially  unfolded  to 
our  view,  and  the  deep  recesses  of  its  caves,  the 
feeding-grounds  of  fish,  are  completely  out  of  our 
reach.  We  may,  however,  by  observing  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  Remora,  make  some  reasonable 
conjectiure  at  the  intention  of  Providence  in  thus 
departing  from  its  ordinary  course. 

The  small  size  of  the  fins  in  this  fish,  take  away 
from  it  the  power  of  rapid  motion  -,  it  may  therefore 
be  supposed,  that  at  times  it  fixes  itself  to  the  mov- 
ing bodies,  such  as  ships,  or  lai^er  fish,  on  which 
it  is  frequently  found,  for  the  purpose  of  rest,*  or  to 
help  it  more  rapidly  onward  in  its  course.  It  may 
also  feed,  in  one  instance,  on  substances  thrown  over- 
board by  the  sailors,  and,  in  the  oth^,  on  such 
portions  of  food  as  its  larger  companion  rejects  or 
lets  shp.  In  addition  to  this,  the  power  of  attach- 
ing itself  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  while  waiting  for  the  passing  by  of  any 
small  object  on'which  it  can  prey,  will,  no  doubt,  at 
times,  be  of  great  advantage  to  its  possessor. 

A  foolish  idea  prevaOed,  in  former  times,  that 
when  this  fish  attached  itself  in  great  numbers  to 
the  bottoms  of  vessels,  it  impeded,  or  even  stopped 
them  in  their  course,  and  many  fabulous  tales  have 
been  told  to  that  effect.  If  no  other  object  has  been 
gained,  by  the  study  of  natural  history,  than  the 
removal  of  such  simple  prejudices,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  one  part  of  the  creation  was  made  for 
the  useless  destruction  of  another,  still  that  study 
would  be  a  useful  object  of  cultivation. 


Tht  Remora  ..ir  Sucking-Fun, 
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THE  AIR  WE  BREATHE. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  thati  those  general  laws 
by  which  God  preserves  the  order  of  the  world.  If 
we  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  wonderful 
contrivances  that  stlrround  us,  we  shotdd  be  filled 
with  admiration  and  awe  :  to  contemplate  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted^  is  the  highest  of  inteUectual 
pleasures. 

One  of  these  contrivances  may  be  made  intelligible 
even  to  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  Natural 
Philosophy. 

The  Air  is  made  up  of  two  different  gases,  or  airs, 
mixed  together  in  a  particular  proportion.  Of  these, 
one  (oxygen),  which  we  will  call  life-air,  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  men  and  all  other  animals,  which  would 
die  without  it ;  neither  could  any  thing  hum  without 
the  help  of  this  life-air.  Since,  Uien,  a  vast  quantity 
of  it  is  consumed  every  hour,  how  is  the  supply  kept 
Up  ?  How  is  it  that  the  stock  of  life-air  is  stiD  suf- 
ficient for  MS,  and  our  fires  and  candles  ? 

Now,  besides  these  two  gases,  there  is  also  present 
in  the  atmosphere  another  gas,  called  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  made  up  of  carbon  and  life- air.  The  name 
will  be  unknown  to  many,  but  all  ire  well  acquainted 
with  the  thing  :  it  is  what  gives  spirit  to  ale,  wine, 
&c.,  and  even  to  water,  which  is  insipid  aflei:  boiling, 
from  the  loss  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

This  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  breathing 
of  animals,  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.  Now,  this  constant  supply  must  he 
got  rid  qf,  or  it  would  till  us ;  arid  it  is  got  rid  of 
thus  :  all  vegetables — grass,  herbs,  trees,  8:c. — suck 
in  this  carbonic  acid  during  the  day  -,  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  carbon,  and  give  back  the  life-air  that 
was  combined  with  it.  In  the  night,  they  do  the 
reverse  j  but  still,  taking  a  whole  day,  they  lessen 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  furnish  the 
atmosphere  with  that  isupply  of  life-air,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  animal  creation. 

THE  HERMIT  AND  THE  VISION. 

It  is  told  of  a  religious  reclUse,  who,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  betook  himself  to  a  cave  in  tipper  Egypt, 
which,  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  had  been  a  depository 
ft)r  mummiesi  that  he  prayed  there,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  eating  only  of  the  dates  which  some  neighbouring 
trees  afibrded,  and  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  Nile.  At 
length,  the  hermit  became  weary  of  life,  and  then  he 
proved  still  more  earnestly. 

Afler  this  duty,  one  day  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  vision  of 
an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  cut  down  a  neighbouring  palm-tree,  and  make  a 
rope  of  its  fibres,  and,  after  it  was  done,  the  angei  Would 
appear  to  him  again.  The  hermit  awoke,  and  instantly 
applied  himself  to  obey  the  vision. 

He  travelled  about,  from  place  to  place,  many  days  before 
he  could  procure  an  axe  ;  and  during  this  journey,  he  felt 
happier  than  he  had  heen  jfor  many  years.  His  prayers 
were  now  short  and  few ;  but  what  they  wanted  in  length 
and  number,  they  out-measured  in  fervency. 

Having  returned  with  the  axe,  he  cut  down  the  tree ; 
and,  with  much  labour  and  assiduity  during  several  days, 
prepared  the  fibres  to  make  the  rope ;  and,  2fter  a  continu- 
ance of  daily  occupation  for  some  weeks,  completed  the 
command. 

The  vision  that  night  appeared  to  the  hermit,  as  promised, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  **  You  are  now  no  longer  weary 
of  life,  but  happy.  Know  then,  that  man  was  made  for 
labour ;  and  praver  also  is  his  duty :  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  is  essential  to  his  well-being.  Arise  in  the  morning, 
take  the  cord,  and  with  it  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  go  forSi 
into  the  world ;  and  let  it  be  a  memorial  to  thee,  of  what 
God  expects  from  man,  if  he  would  be  blessed  with  happi- 
ness on  eartli." 

A  MAN  who  accustoms  himself  never  to  be  pleased,  is  very 
fortunate ;  as  he  can  never  be  in  want  of  subjects  foi  his 
displeasure. H  unter. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  DECEPTION. 

A  VERT  curious  case  of  deception  was  communicated  to 
me  by  the  son  of  the  lady  principally  concerned,  and  teDds 
to  show  out  of  what  mean  materials  a  venerable  apparition 
may  be  sometimes  formed.  In  youth,  this  lady  resided 
with  her  father,  a  man  of  sense  and  resolution.  Their 
house  was  situated  in  the  principal  street  of  a  town  of  some 
size.  The  back  part  of  the  house  ran  at  right  angles  to 
an  anabaptist  chapel,  divided  from  it  by  a  small  cabbage^ 
garden.  The  young  lady  Used  sometimes  to  indulge 
the  romantic  love  of  solitude,  by  sitting  in  her  own  apartr 
ment  in  the  evening,  till  twilight,  and  even  darkness,  was 
approaching. 

One  evenmg,  while  she  Was  thus  placed,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  a  gleamy  figure,  as  of  some  aerial  being,  hovering, 
as  it  were,  against  the  arched  window  in  the  end  of  the 
anabaptist  chapel.  Its  head  was  surrounded  by  that  halo 
which  painters  give  to  the  cathoUc  saints ;  and,  while  the 
young  lady's  attention  was  fixed  on  an  object  so  extra<* 
ordinary,  the  figure  bent  gracefully  towards  her,  more  than 
once,  as  if  intimating  a  sense  of  her  presence,  and  then 
disappeared.  The  seer  of  this  striking  vision  descended 
to  her  i^mily,  so  much  discomposed  as  to  call  her  father  s 
attention.  He  obtained  an  account  of  the  cause  of  her 
disturbance,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  watch  in  the 
apartment  next  night  He  sat,  accordingly,  in  his 
daughter  s  chamber,  where  she  also  attended  hin^.  Twi- 
light came,  and  nothing  appeared;  but  as  the  gray  light 
faded  into  darkness,  the  same  female  figiu^  was  seen  hover- 
ing on  the  window;  the  same  shadowy  form;  the  same 
pale  light  around  the  head ;  the  same  mclinations,  as  the 
evening  before.  "  What  do  yoU  think  of  this  ?"  said  the 
daughter  to  the  astonished  father.  "  Any  thing,  my  dear," 
said  the  father,  "  rather  than  allow  that  we  look  upon 
what  is  supernatural." 

A  strict  research  established  a  natural  cause  for  the 
appearance  on  the  window.  It  was  the  custpm  of  an'old 
woman,  to  whom  the  garden  beneath  was  rented,  to  so  out 
at  night  to  gather  cabbages.  The  lantern  she  earned  in 
her  hand,  threw  up  the  refVacted  reflection  of  her  form  on 
the  chapel  window.  As  she  stooped  to  gather  her  cabbages, 
the  reflection  appeared  to  bend  forwain ;  and  that  was  the 
whole  matter. Sir  Walter  Scott's  Demonologg 

THE  BUTTERFLY'S  FUNERAL. 

Oh  ye  I  who  so  lately  were  blithiesome  and  gay,  ^ 

At  the  Butterfly's  banquet  carousing  away ; 
Your  feasts  and  your  revels  of  pleasure  are  fled, 
For  the  chief  of  the  banquet — the  Butterfly's  dead ! 

No  lon^r  the  Flies  and  the  Emmets  advance. 
To  join  with  their  friends  in  the  Qrasshopper's  dance ; 
For  see  his  fine  form  o'er  the  favourite  bend, , 
And  the  Grasshopper  mourns  for  the  loss  Of  his  &iend. 

And  hark  to  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  Bee» 
And  the  beetle  who  follows  as  solemn  as  he ! 
And  see,  where  so  mournful  the  green  rushes  wave  ; 
The  Mole  is  preparing  the  Butterfly's  grave. 

The  Dormouse  attended,  but  cold  and  forlorn. 
And  the  Gnat  slowly  winded  his  shrill  little  horn  ; 
And  the  Moth,  being  grieved  ^t  the  loss  of  a  sister, 
Bent  over  her  body,  and  silently  kiss'd  her. 

The  corpse  was  embalm'd  at  the  set  of  the  sun, 
And  enclosed  in  a  case  which  the  Silkworm  had  spun , 
By  the  help  of  the  Hornet  the  coffin  was  laid 
On  a  bier,  out  of  myrtle  and  jessamine  made. 

In  weepers  and  scarfs  came  the  Butterflies  all* 

And  six  of  their  numbers  supported  the  pall ; 

And  the  Spider  came  there,  in  his  mourning  so  hi  ark. 

But  the  fire  of  the  Glow-worm  soon  frighten'd  him  hue*" 

The  Grub  left  his  nutshell  to  join  the  sad  throng. 
And  slowly  led  with  him  the  Book-worm  along, 
Who  wept  his  poor  neighbour's  unfortunate  doom. 
And  wrote  these  few  hnes  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb: 

At  this  solemn  spot,  where  the  green  rushes  wa^•e, 
Here  sadly  we  bent  o'er  the  Butterfly's  grave ; 
'Twas  here  we  to  beauty  our  obsequies  paid. 
And  hallow'd  the  mound  her  ashes  had  made. 
And  here  shall  the  daisy  and  violet  blow. 
And  the  Uly  discover  her  bosom  of  snow  ; 
While  under  the  leaf,  in  the  evenings  of  spring. 
Still  mourning  her  friend,  shall  the  Grasshopper  sing. 
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THE  CONSCIBNTIOUS  MIMIC 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  actor  cele- 
brated fOiT  mimicry  was  to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic 
author,  to  take  off  the  person,  manner,  and  Bineularly 
awkward  delivery,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was 
intended  to  be  introduced  on  the  stage  in  a  laughable  cha- 
racter. The  mimic  dressed  himself  as  a  countryman,  and 
waited  on  the  Doctor  with  a  long  catalogue  of  ailments 
which,  he  said,  afflicted  his  wife.  The  physician  heard  with 
amazement  of  diseases  and  pains  of  the  most  opposite, 
nature,  repeated  and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient : 
for  since  the  actor  a  greatest  wish  was  to  keep  Dr.  Wood- 
ward in  his  company  as  long  as  possible,  that  he  mi^ht 
make  the  more  ooservations  on  his  gestures,  he  loaded  his 
poor  ima^nary  spouse  with  every  infirmity  which  had  any 
probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interMew,  At  length, 
naving  completely  accomplished  his  errand,  he  drew  from 
his  purse  a  guinea,  and  with  a  bow  and  scrape  made  an 
uncouth  oflFer  of  it.  "  Put  up  thy  money  poor  fellow,"  cried 
the  Doctor, "  put  up  thy  money.  Thou  hast  need  of  all  thy 
cash,  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  such  a  bundle  of  dis- 
eases tied  to  thy  back."  The  comedian  returned  to  his 
employer,  and  related  the  whole  conversation  with  such  true 
feeling  of  the  physician's  character,  tliat  the  author  was 
convulsed  with  laughter.  But  his  raptures  were  soon 
checked,  when  the  mimic  told  him,  with  emphatic  sensibility, 
that  he  would  sooner  die,  than  prostitute  his  talents  to  the 
rendering  such  genuine  humanity  a  publio  object  of  ridicule. 
Thoughts  on  Laughter, 

Whbn  we  study  the  writings  of  men  it  is  well  if,  after 
much  pains  and  labour,  we  find  some  particles  of  truth 
amongst  a  great  deal  of  error.  When  we  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  we  meet  with  is  truth.  In  the  former  case,  we 
are  like  the  Africans  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  dig  pits  nigh  the  water-falls  of  mountains  abound- 
ing in  gold,  then  with  incredible  pains  and  industry  wash 
off  the  sand  till  they  espy  at  the  bottom  two  or  three 
shining  grains  of  the  metal,  which  only  just  pays  their 
labour.  In  the  latter  case,  we  work  in  a  mine  sufficient  to 
enrich  ourselves  and  all  about  us. Bishop  Horne. 


A  PERSON  discovering  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
is  like  an  heir  finding  the  deeds  of  his  estate.  ShaU  he 
officiously  condemn  them  as  counterfeit,  or  cast  them  aside 
without  examination? Pascal. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  on  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships 
tossed  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of 
a  castle,  and  to  see  a  oattle,  and  the  adventures  thereof 
below ;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded, 
and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene,)  and  to  see 
the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in 
the  vale  below ;  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity, 
and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven 
upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in 
Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. Bacqn. 

HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PAY. 

BY  BISHOP  BXBBR.  ^ 

O  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  mom 

Gave  to  our  world  below ; 
To  mortal  want  and  labour  born, 

And  more  than  mortal  woe  I 

Incarnate  Word  I  by  every  grief. 

By  each  temptation  tried, 
Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief. 

And  to  redeem  us  died ! 

If  eaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed, 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell ; 

Remind  us  of  Thy  manger-bed. 
And  lowly  cottage-cell  t 

Ifprestby  poverty  severe, 

in  envious  want  we  pine, 
Oh  may  the  Spirit  whisper  near^ 

How  poor  a  lot  was  Thine  I 

Through  fickle  fi)ituna*s  various  scene 

From  sin  preserve  us  free  I 
Like  us  Thou  hast  a  mourner  bwnt 

If  av  wo  rcjoico  with  Thee  t 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE 

UNDER  SNOW. 
Thb  following  events  which  occurred  during  the  re- 
markably hard  winter  of  1708-9,  is  recorded  on  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  A  poor  woman  near 
Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire,  having  been  at  Chard  to 
sell  her  yam,  in  her  return  home  fell  so  very  ill  that 
she  was  forced  to  take  refi^ge  in  a  small  house  by  the 
way- side,  and  heing  towards  eveniqg,  she  desired  the 
people  that  they  woul4  let  her  sit  by  the  fire  during 
night.  This  was  denied.  She  left  the  house,  and 
feeling  very  ill,  l^d  herself  down  mider  a  hedge. 
It  snowed  very  hard  ^  and  in  a  little  time  she  was 
almost  covered  by  it.  ^t  last  one  of  her  neighbours 
came  by,  who  as^ed  her  how  she  could  be  sp  mad  as 
to  lie  there  to  be  starved.  She  said  her  sickness  was 
sp  violent  she  could  not  possihly  go  further.  He 
tjiQi^  took  her  i|p,  and  bade  her  try  as  well  as  she 
coul4«  addi|ig,  it  v^H^  not  so  very  far  fqr  her  to  go. 
She  followed  him  a  littje  way,  but  unable  to  persevere, 
she  }feft  bini^  and  laid  bersplf  4ow|i  lender  the  hedge 
again.  She  wa9  9oon  covered  ^itb  i\i^  snow,  which 
wa9  iaUiKg  very  thick.  Tbu§  ^be  cp^^tinued  for  nearly 
a  week,  her  neigbb^^ur^^  we^wbile,  ^lakiug  great  in- 
guirien  after  ber :  but  f^p  pn^  coi^ld  givp  aiiy  accpunt 
except  that  pne  fnafi ;  ^d  be  l^ept  silpnt  for  (ear  of 
a  suspicion  falling  upon  bi^R  tbat  ^e  bad  made  away 
witb  hep. 

During  tbis  aurprise,  a  poor  woman  4)^amed  (or 
rather  pretepded  to  bave  dr^aiped,  the  man  having, 
probably,  suggested  pQ  ber  this  <^pedie^t  tp  save  his 
conscience  afid  bi^  P^ek),  ^^t  she  lay  und^ra  hedge 
in  such  a  place.  Her  neigbbpurs  imihedia^ly  went 
to  the  place  with  sticks,  which  they  forced  through 
the  dnbw  3  at  last  one  of  them  thought  he  heard  a 
groan :  i&pon  which  he  thrust  his  stick  down  with 
more  force,  which  made  the  woman  cry  out,  *'  Oh,  for 
Grod*8  sake  don't  kill  me.-'  She  was  taken  out,  to  the 
astonishment  of  them  all ;  and  vas  found  to  have  taken 
great  part  of  her  upper  garment  fat  sustenance.  -  She 
told  tliem  she  had  lain  very  warm,  and  had  slept 
most  part  of  the  time.  One  of  her  legs  lay  just 
under  a  bush,  so  tbat  it  was  not  quite  covered  with 
snow,  by  which  it  became  almost  mortified,  but  (says 
the  contemporary  narrator)  it  is  like  to  do  very  wcU. 
She  was  very  cheerful,  and  soon  walked.     She  lay 

under  the  hedge  at  least  seven  days. Hearne's 

Letter  to  FVancis  Charry,  E^q,,  of  Shotte^hrook, 

In  February  1799,  a  similar  imprisonment  in  the 
snow,  but  attended,  ultimately,  with  more  fatal  con- 
sequences, was  the  lot  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock^  aged 
42,  between  Impington  and  Cambridge.  She  was 
riding  from  market,  when  her  horse,  frightened  by  a 
meteor,  started ;  and,  running  backward,  approached 
the  brink  of  a  ditch.  She  dismounted,  and  the  horse 
ran  from  her.  She  overtook  him^  and  continued 
leading  him,  till  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  under 
the  load  of  a  heavy  basket  fiill  of  her  marketings, 
sbe  addressed  the  horse  :  '^  Tinker,  I  am  too  tired  to 
go  on  any  further,  you  must  go  home  without  me." 

She  sat  herself  do¥ni,  and  was  soon  covered  with 
snow.  Here,  in  a  sort  of  cavern,  she  was  buried 
alive  for  eight  days.  On  the  morning  after  her  first 
enclosure,  she  contrived  to  break  off  a  stick  from  the 
hedge,  and  tying  her  handkerchief  to  it,  she  thrust  it 
through  an  opening  in  the  snow.  She  was  certainly 
sensible  all  the  time,  and  overheard  the  conversation 
of  some  gypsies,  but  although  she  cried  as  loud  as 
she  could,  they  did  not  (as  they  declared)  hear  her. 
On  the  second  Sunday,  Joseph  Muncey,  a  farmer, 
on  his  way  home  from  Cambridge,  was  drawn  to  the 
place  by  the  appearance  of  tiie  handkerchief,  and  dis- 
covering wbo  it  was,  went  for  help«    A  shepherd  who 
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came,  eaid,-  "  Are  you  there,  Elizabeth  Woodcock  ?" 
She  replied,  in  a  feeble,  f^nt  voice,  "  Dear  John 
StittJe,  I  know  your  voice,  for  God's  sake  help  me 
out"     Stittle  made  his  way  through  the  anow  j  she 


Eli-Mhtih  WeodcBck. 

eagerly  grasped  his  hand  and  s^d,  "  I  have  been  here 
n  long  time."  "  Yes,"  onAwered  he,  "  since  Saturday." 
"  Ay,  Saturday  week,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  heard 
the  bells  go  two  Sundays  for  church." 

She  was  then  taken  home,  and  a  most  fatal  treatment 
was  she  subjected  to.  They  gave  her  strong  liquors, 
and  applied  poultices  of  stale  beer  and  oatmeal  boiled 
together.  The  direct  contrary  to  which,  under 
Providence,  would  have  restored  her.  She  lost  her 
toes  ;  and  lingered  on  till  the  following  July,  when 
she  died. 

The  following  remarks  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  one  : — they  appear  to  be  founded  on 
the  soundest  priuctples.  "  The  application  of  heat 
to  the  hunuui  body,  after  intense  cold,  is  attended 
with  the  most  dreadful  consequences ;  it  always 
produces  e:itreme  pain,  and,  most  frequently,  either 
partial  or  general  mortification  of  the  parts  to  which 
the  hi?at  is  applied.  Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing 
persons  who  have  thus  suffered  from  frost  or  snow 
to  come  near  a  fire,  let  the  limbs  be  rubbed  well 
with  anow,  or,  if  snow  cannot  be  procured,  let  them 
be  put  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
fiannel  for  a  considerable  time ;  (the  contrary,  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  having  been  nearly 
fatal.)  Let  the  person  be  kept  most  cautiously  from 
taking  too  much  or  too  nutritious  food.  Spirits 
also,  or  wine,  should,  under  no  pretence  whatever, 
be  given,  without  being  weakened  very  much  with 
water.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels.  The  use  of  opium  and  camphor  is 
much  to  be  recommended,  though  at  first  the  opium 
should  he  given  in  very  small  portions." 

The  narrative  ends  with  this  remark.  "  We  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  too  A-ee  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause,  both  of 
the  accident  which  befel  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  tmd 
ita  fktal  ?ooaequeiiC¥8,-i— ^^n*.  fiw. 


"  J  take  upon  me  to  auure  all  pertoja  who  think  that  they 
have  received  indignities  or  ii^jurioui  treatment,  that  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  at  t'n  a  manner  certain,  that  the 
offenee  i*  not  to  great  at  they  imagine." 

Wb  are  too  apt  to  forget  our  actual  dependence  on  Ptovi- ' 
dence  for  the  cireumslances  of  every  luitant.  The  most 
trivial  events  may  determine  our  state  in  the  wcrld.  T\im- 
ing  up  one  street,  instead  of  another,  ma*  bring  ub  io  com- 
pany with  a  person  whom  we  should  not otherwiBe  have  met; 
and  this  may  lead  to  a  train  of  other  events  which  may  de- 
termine the  happiness  or  misery  of  oiir  lives. Cecil. 

Onx  of  the  fathers  eaith,  "  tliat  there  is  but  this  difTercnne 
between  the  death  of  old  men  and  young  men;  that  old  men 
go  to  death,  and  death  comes  to  young  men. Baqon. 

TIME. 
TBS  doubtek's  qvebtiox, 
UKFAmouABLB  Sea  !  whose  waves  arc  yoare ; 
Ocean  of  Time  1  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackiah  with  the  sbU  of  humnn  lean  1 

Thou  shoreless  flood,  whicli,  in  thy  ebb  and  flow, 
Clispest  the  limits  of  mortality  I 
And  aiok  of  prey,  yet  howlinv  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrooks  on  its  innospilable  shore ! 
Treacherous  in  culm,  and  terrible  in  storm, — 
Who  shaJI  put  forth  on  thee, 
llnfhthomable  sea?  P.  B.  S. 

TBS  BELISrEs'S  ANSWER. 

OcBATt  of  Time  1  There  is  onb  Lord,  who  sways 

Alike  thine  issues,  and  tb'  unwearied  tide. 
Which,  thy  stem  image,  laving  earth,  decays 

Man's  works,  aa  thou  his  race.    In  Him  we  bide 
Thy  scorn,  thy  desolation  I     Hod  not  He, 
Who  to  the  wild  brine  spake,  "  Thy  proud  waves  her« 
Be  stayed!"  in  voice  of  mighty  aneel  clear, 
Scal'd  e'en  (Ay  doom,  and  mark'd  tny  limits  drear, 
Fain  might  we  shrink  fhm  thee. 
Unfathomable  sea ! 
But  thou,  in  whose  dim  confines  hours  of  boon. 

Ages  of  ages,  wane ; — as  Amazon, 
Nile,  Ganges,  mightiest  waters  that  earth  pours 

In  ocean's  waste,  to  cold  oblivion  run, — 
E'en  thou  shalt  melt  into  eternity  ! 
And  when  thy  race  is  o'er,  thy  changes  fled. 
When  the  spoild  waves  and  tombs  resign  their  ileail. 
On  a  bright  shore  shall  dwell  blest  myriads  sped. 
Which  once  put  forth  on  thee. 
Unfathomable  sea  t 
And  Hb  who  trade  th'  impetuous  foam ;  who«e  word 

The  swelling  sur^e  and  wrathful  tempest  laid, 
Wliose  band,  (th'  ell-guiding  hand  of  Nature's  Lord  \) 
On  the  rough  deep  his  fainting  servant  stayed, 
■  O'er  thy  lone  billows  shall  my  pilot  he ! 
Yes!  tlunigh,  when  Death  unfolds  his  shadowy  realm. 
Visions  of  awe  this  parting  soul  o'erwhelm, 
The  CROSS,  my  heart's  sure  anchor,  faith,  my  helm. 
I  will  put  forth  on  thee. 
Unfathomable  sea  1  T.  P.  O. 


And  by  t)ui  Publlihei't  Agcota  la  tbe  bllowlii 
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OWEN  GLENDOWER'S  OAK. 
O""!*  GLETroowxR's  Oak  ia  situated  at  Shelton, 
^•■•■nt  about  a  mile  from  Shrewsbury,  and  by  the 
■^  of  the  road  leading  from  that  town  to  Oswestry. 
It  has  its  name  from  a  tradition  of  Owen  Glendowcr 
uring  mounted  the  tree  to  gain  a  view  of  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th 
w  July,  1403,  between  the  forces  of  Henry  the 
FooTtb,  then  king  of  England,  and  those  of  Sir 
"Wry  Percy,  commonly  c^ed  Hotspur,  eldest  son 
"f  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Henry  the  Fourth 
ud  bM  beea  long  on  the  throne,  before  he  found 
that  ig  IimI  many  enemies  j  among  the  most  for- 
'"'AiMe  of  whom  were  the  Eari  of  Northumberland, 
■"dOwni  Glendower,  who  was  descended  from  the 
'"'Knl  Mi'crrigns  of  Wales.  These  two  persona 
IKCUM  ^Kontented  with  Henry's  government,  and 
™ned  «  K^cme  for  uniting  together  to  dethrone 
Via.  I 


him.  The  Earl's  eldest  son.  Hotspur,  was  to  march 
with  a  lai^  army  from  the  north  of  England,  and 
Glendower  was  to  meet  him  with  such  forces  as  he 
could  collect  in  Wales. 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  aware  of  these  hostile 
movements,  he  marched  ia  all  haste,  to  come  up 
with  Hotspur  before  he  was  joined  by  Glendower. 
The  royal  army  entered  Shrewsbury  only  a  few  hours 
before  Hotspur  arrived  at  the  gates.  This  was  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  the  king  was  anxious  to  give 
battle  without  delay.  Hotspur,  however,  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  for  this,  having  not  above 
fourteen  thousand  men  in  his  army,  whereas  tiie  king 
had  nearly  double  that  number.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  king's  forces  marched  out  of  the  town, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  Hotspur  to  an  engagement, 
of  which  the  following  iotereating  account  is  taken 
from  the  History  of  Shrewsbmry. 

"  The  fight  b^;an  by  forioos  end  Rpeated  ToUeyi 
31 
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of  arrows  fropi  Hotspur's  archery  whose  ground 
greatly  favoured  that  kind  of  warfare ;  and  ^ley  did 
gieat  execution  on  the  royal  army.  The  king's  bow* 
men  were  not  wanting  in  return^  and  the  batUe  raged 
with  violence.  Hotspur,  with  his  associate,  Douglas, 
bent  on  the  king's  destructiou,  rushing  through  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  arrows,  pierced  their  way  to  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood.  Henry  was  thrice  unhorsed, 
and  would  have  been  taken  or  slain,  had  he  not  been 
defended  and  rescued  by  his  own  men :  and  the  fortune 
of  the  day  would  have  been  forthwith  decided,  if  the 
Earl  of  March  had  not  withdrawn  him  from  the  danger } 
for  the  royal  standard-bearer  was  slain,  his  banner 
beaten  down,  and  many  of  the  chosen  hw(kd  appointed 
to  guard  it,  were  killed  by  these  desperate  assailants  3 
while  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  wounded  in 
the  face  by  an  arrow.  In  short,  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  royalists,  victory  seemed  inclined 
to  favour  the  rebel  army,  who  fought  wi^h  renewed 
ardour,  from  an  opinion,  naturally  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  his  standard,  that  ihe  king  himself  had 
fallen,  and  animated  each  other  to  the  combat  with 
cheering  and  redoubled  shouts  of  '  Henry  Percy, 
king  !  Henry  Percy,  king  /'  In  this  critical  moment, 
the  gallant  Percy,  raging  through  the  adverse  ranks 
in  quest  of  his  sovereign,  fell  by  an  unknown  hand, 
alone,  and  hemmed  in  by  foes.  The  king  lost  no 
time  to  avail  himself  of  this  event.  Straming  his 
voice  to  the  utmost,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  'Henry  Percy 
is  dead  .*  and  the  battle  soon  ended  in  the  king  gain- 
ing a  complete  victory. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  Owen  Glendowar  had  marched 
with  a  large  body  of  Welchmen  to  within  a  mile  of 
Shrewsbury  3  and  if  the  king  had  not  been  so  rapid 
in  his  movements,  Glendower  and  Hoti^qr  would 
probably  have  joined  their  forces.  It  was  necessfury, 
however,  that  the  Welch  army  should  cross  the 
Severn,  which,  at  this  place,  is  a  broi^  and  rapid 
river.  It  happened,  also,  most  unfortu{iately  for 
Glendower,  that  the  water  was  at  this  time  exceed- 
ingly high.  There  is  a  ford  at  Shelton,  by  which,  nt 
other  seasons,  he  would  have  been  able  to  crow  the 
river,  but  now  it  was  impossible.  The  bridges  at 
Shrewsbury  were  commanded  by  the  king ;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  halt  his  army  09  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  though  he  could  see  Hotspur's  forces 
quite  plainly  on  the  opposite  sicb,  and  though  he 
knew  that  the  king  was  wishing  to  bring  on.  a  battle. 
The  battle  took  place  as  we  have  related. 

"  The  place,  where  the  fight  was  thickest,  is  about 
three  miles  fh)m  Shrewsbury,  and  is  still  caUed 
Battle-field  3  and  King  Henry  built  a  handsome 
church  there,  which  is  still  used  as  a  parish  church, 
though  great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins." 

The  tradition  of  the  country  says,  that  Glendower 
mounted  the  large  oak  tree,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  and  that  he  saw  from  thence  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  story  is  most  probably  true.  It 
would  be  ^fficult  to  account  for  its  being  told  by  the 
common  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  there  was 
not  some  truUi  in  it.  These  people  are  not  likely  to 
have  heard  of  Owen  Glendower,  or  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury :  and  if  Glendower  really  arrived  at  this 
spot,  and  could  not  get  over  the  river  on  aecoimt  of 
a  flood,  (of  which  facts  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,) 
it  is  not  at  all  imlikely  that  he  mounted  up  into  the 
tree.  Battle-field  church  can  now  be  seen  very 
plainly  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  not  much 
more  than  three  miles  off  3  and  at  the  time  the  battle 
was  fought,  the  country  was,  perhaps,  much  more 
open  than  it  is  at  present,  and  there  were  few  hedges 
to  shut  out  the  view ;  so  that  Glendower  might  easily 
have  se^  what  was  going  on  between  the  two  armies ; 


and  it  must  have,  been  yerf  mprtifyin|(  to  him  to  se^ 
the  troops  of  his  ftiend  Hotsp^  totally  d^^ted. 

There  10  no  diffinujiy  in  bellevag,  frwtn  the  pisaenl' 
appearance  of  ^e  tree,  that  it  is  old  enough  to  have 
been  of  a  considerable  size  in  the  year  1403,  or  429 
years  ago.  Oaks  are  k^own  to  live  to  a  much  gr^tev 
age  than  this  3  and  there  are'  documents  which  prove 
that  the  Shelton  oak  was  a  fine  large  tree  some  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  stiU  perf<^tty  alive,  and  bear^  some 
hundreds  of  acprns  every  year,  though  k  has  great 
marks  of  age,  and  is  so  hollow  in  tl^  inside,  that  it 
seems  to  stand  on  little  more  than  a  circle  of  bark. 
At  least  sij(  or  eight  persons  might  stand  within  it. 
The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

The  girth  at  bottom,  close  to  the  groiuul,  is  forty-four  feet 
threo  inchefl ;  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-five  feet 
one  inch ;  at  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-seven  feet 
fbur  inches.    Height  of  the  tree,  forty-one  feet  six  inches. 

E.  B. 


ERRORS  RESPECTING  RELIGIOUS 
MELANCHOIiY. 

There  exists  a  prejudice  against  religious  seriousness, 
arising  from  a  notion  that  religion  leads  to  gloom  and 
melancholy.  This  notion,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  mis- 
take. Some  persons  are  constitutionally  subject  to 
melancholy,  which  is  as  much  a  disease  in  them,  as 
the  ague  is  a  disease ;  and  it  may  happen  that  such 
men's  melancholy  dudl  fall  upon  religious  ideas,  as  it 
may  upon  any  other  subject  which  seizes  their  distem- 
pered jmaginatiiHi.  But  this  is  not  religion  leading  to 
melancholy.  Or  it  sometimes  is  the  case  that  men 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  religion  by  calamity  and 
affliction,  which  produce  at  the  same  time  depression 
of  q;)irits.  But  neither  here  is  religion  the  cause  of 
thi^  distress  or  dejection,  or  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
These  cases  being  excepted,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
is  alleged  against  religion  is  the  truth. 

No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  his  duty. 
Oi^  the  contraiy,  one  good  action,  one  temptation 
resisted  and  overcome,  one  ncrifice  of  desire  or  inte- 
rest purely  for  conscience*  sake,  will  prove  a  cordial 
for  weak  and  low  ^irits  beyond  what  either  indul- 
gence, (^  diversion,  or  company  can  do  for  them.  And 
a  succession  and  course  of  such  actions  and  self- 
deniaJs,  springing  from  a  religipus  principle,  and  man- 
fully maintained*  is  the  best  possible  course  that  can 
be  followed  as  a  remedy  for  sink^igs  and  oppressions 
of  this  kind. 

Gan  it  then  be  true,  that  religion  leads  to  melan- 
choly? Occasions  arise  to  every  man  living;  to 
many  very  severe  as  well  9s  repeated  occasions,  in 
whidi  the  hopes  of  religion  are  the  only  stay  that  is 
left  him.  Godly  men  have  that  within  them  which 
cheers  and  comforts  them  in  their  saddest  hours  ; 
ungodly  men  have  that  which  strikes  their  heart,  like 
a  dagger,  in  its  gayest  moments.  Godly  ipen  dis- 
cover, what  is  very  true,  but  what,  by  most  meQ,  is 
found  out  too  late,  namely,  that  a  good  conscience^ 
and  the  hope  of  our  Creator's  final  favour  and  accept* 
ance,  are  the  only  solid  happiness  to  be  attained  in 
tliis  world.  Experience  corresponds  with  the  reason 
of  the  thmg. 

I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  religious  men  are 
generally  cheerful.  If  this  be  not  observed,  as  migb^ 
be  expected,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  because  the 
cheerfulness  which  religfon  inspires  does  not  show 
itself  in  noise,  or  in  fits  and  starts  of  merriment,  bu^ 
is  calm  and  constant  Of  this,  the  only  true  and 
valuable  kind  of  cheerfulness,  for  all  other  kinds^ 
are  hollow  and  unsatisfying,  religious  men  posses  3 
not  less,  but  a  greater  share  than  other?.- Palev, 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

New  Year*s  day  most  always  bring  with  it  a  mixed 
feeling  to  every  reflecting  mind.  We  are  all  grown 
a  year  older^  but  bow  few  of  us  can  say,  that  they 
are  become  either  wiser  or  better  ?  To  many^  the  past 
year  may  have  been  one  of  suffering  or  anxiety ;  and 
the  difference  of  their  situation,  with  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  will  press  very 
forcibly  upon  their  memory,  ^hen  its  anniversary 
arrives.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  all  be  gratefiil 
to  Providence  for  being  permitted  to  see  even  the 
opening  of  another  year, — ^that  we  have  thus  had 
longer  time  allotted  us  for  the  correction  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  further  improvement  of  good  ones. 

The  prosperous  will  anticipate  that  it  may  bring 
fresh  accessions  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  ,while 
the  unfortunate  will  cherish  the  hope  that,  with  the 
old  year,  his  distress  may  have  an  end,  and  that  the 
sunshine  of  the  new  year  will  dissipate  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  the  one  that  is  past. 

The  year  did  not  always  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January,  but  was  considered  as  commencing  on  the 
25th  of  March*.  This  being  the  cause  of  great  incon- 
venience (especially  in  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  foreigners),  was  remedied  in  this  country,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1752,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  1st  of  January  should  be  reckoned 
to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  eleven  days  in  that 
year  succeeding  the  2nd  September  (what  would  have 
been  the  3rd  being  called  the  14th,)  were  thrown  out  f. 

The  Old  Style  still  prevails  in  Muscovy,  Denmark, 
.    Holstein,  Hamburg,  Utrecht,  Guilders,  East  Fries- 
land,  Greneva,  and  in  all  the  Protestant  principalities 
.n  Germany,  and  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  New  Style  is  used  in  all  the  dominions  subject 
to  Great  Britain ;  in  America,  in  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Leyden,  Haerlem,  Middleburgh,  Ghent,  Brus- 
sels, Brabant,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Netherlands  ', 
also  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  in  all  the  Popish  principalities  of  Ger- 
many, and  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

In  former^  days,  heavy  demands  were  made  upon 
the  purse  at  this  season  j  and  the  Household  Books 
of  our  Kings  and  Queens  contain  notices  of  innu- 
merable offerings  from  different  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects :  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  following  list  of  new 
year's  gifts,  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1584-5, 
may  amuse  our  readers.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  peers,  chief  officers  of  state,  and  several  of  the 
Queen*s  household-servants,  even  down  to  her  apo- 
thecaries, master  cook,  serjeant  of  the  pastry,  &g., 
gave  new  year's  gifts  to  the  queen. 

These  gifts  consisted  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or 
jewels,  tnnkets,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  largest 
sum  given  by  any  of  the  temporal  lords,  was  twenty 
pounds  j  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
fosty  pounds,  and  all  the  other  spiritual  lords,  thirty, 
twenty,  and  ten  pounds.  Many  of  the  temporal 
lords  and  great  officers,  and  most  of  the  peeresses, 
gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  kirtles,  doublets,  mantles, 
some  embroidered  with  pearls,  garnets,  &c. ;  brace- 
lets, caskets  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  other 
toys.  The  queen's  physician  presents  her  with  a  box 
of  foreign  sweetmeats.  Another  physician  with  two 
pots,  one  of  green  ginger,  the  other  of  orange  flowers. 
Her  apothecary  with  a  box  of  lozenges  and  a  pot  of 
conserves.  Her  master  cook,  with  a  *^  fayre  marche- 
payne,"  (a  macaroon  then  in  fashion  5)  her  serjeant 

*  See  the  article  YiAits,  in  the  Calendar,  p.  247* 
t  To  expoee  the  clamoun  which  are  too  oft(Bn  idly  raised  afaintt 
the  laws,  tnat  clever  |Muiiter,  Hogarth,  alluded  to  the  change  of  the 
•tyle,  rerj  happily,  m  one  of  hia  election  pictures  ^ — en  a  flag  is 
written*  "  Gm  ua  oar  eleven  days :"  as  if  every  individual  had  been 
Mtaally  robb«d,  by  an  Act  of  Farliamont,  of  a  portion  of  his  lif«. 


of  the  pastry,  ft  ''  fiiyre"pye  oringed.**  The  money 
giyeH  on  this  occasion,  amounts  to  628/.  Ts.  Od, ;  the 
jewels,  trinkets,  apparel,  &c.,  not  being  valued  X, 

We  must  not  ^nk,  fabwerer,  that  the  crowned 
head  was  only  a  receiver  of  gifts.  There  were  heavy 
demands  on  the  liberality  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
and  as  the  presents  of  a  king  or  queen  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more 
costly  than  those  of  a  subject,  the  tax  upon  the 
royal  bounty  was  very  considerable. 

On  the  back  of  the  list  before  quoted,  appear 
the  New  Year's  Gifts  presented  by  the  queen  in 
return ;  the  whole  of  which  consists  of  gilt  plate  :-^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  132  ounces  ;  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  106  ounces ;  but  to  all  the  other  earls, 
thirty  and  twenty  ounces :  to  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set (the  only  duchess),  twenty-flve  ounces ;  to  the 
countesses,  fifty,  forty,  and  twenty  ounces  5  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  forty-five  ounces ;  to  the 
other  prelates  thirty-five,  thirty,  twenty,  and  fifteen 
ounces ;  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, 400  ounces ;  to  all  her  maids  of  honour  and 
gentlewomen  of  her  household,  as  weU  those  who 
presented  gifts,  as  those  who  did  not,  from  twenty 
to  two  ounces.  Thus — to  Mrs.  Tomysen,  the  dwarf, 
two  ounces  3  to  the  physicians  thirteen,  the  apothecary 
seven,  the  cook  and  serjeant  of  the  pastry,  five  ounces. 
Sum  total,  4809  ounces  of  gilt  plate. 

The  following  extracts  from  Lodge's  Illustrations 
of  British  History  (vol.  ii.),  are  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
interchange  of  kindness  and  good  feeling,  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  between  a  son  and  his  father,  and 
two  of  the  noblemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court : — 

According  to  mv  riches,  and  the  country  I  dwell  in,  and 
not  to  my  desire,  I  send  your  lordship  a  new-year  s  gift :  a 
Monmouth  cap  $  and  a  mndlet  of  perry  fand  I  must  require 
pardon  to  name  the  other  homely  thing,  a  pair  of  Rosa 
boots,  which,  if  they  be  fit  for  your  lordship,  you  may  have 
as  many  as  please  you  to  appoint.  I  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  preserve  your  lordship  many  happy  new-year  s  days, 
that  you  may  live  as  many  and  joyful  years  after  them,  as 
ever  did  any  creature  I — Goodrich  Castle,  3rd  Jan.,  1576. 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  his  father^  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

And  for  that  I  find  warmtli  doth  hreed  me  some  ease, 
supposing  that  the  self-same  things  which  are  employed 
towards  me  that  way  cannot  be  hurtful  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  have  sent  you  a  small  rug  by  this  bearer,  to  wrap 
about  your  legs  at  times  convenient ;  which  your  lordship 
must  accept  as  I  present  it,  and  as  though  our  country 
wools  were  much  finer,  and  our  workmen  more  curious ;  and 
withall  your  lordship  shall  receive  a  case  of  Hallomshiro 
whittles  I,  being  such  fruits  as  my  poor  country  afibrdeth 
with  fame  throughout  this  realm.— Handsworth,  last  of 
January,  1589.«-— TA0  Earl  qf  Shrewsbury ^  to  Lord 
Burleigh.  H.  M. 

THE  BELL-SHAPED   SEA-NETTLE. 

Medusa  Campanulata. 

Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  on  the 
sea  shore,  must  have  observed,  when  the  tide  has 
retired,  a  number  of  substances,  Ijring  on  the  sand,  in 
appearance  like  masses  of  jelly  j  in  the  summer  sea- 
son they  are  extremely  abundant,  and  in  warmer 

I  Archoologia,  vol.  i. 

§  "  The  best  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth ;  but,  on  the  oc- 
cairion  of  a  greatplague  happening  in  that  town,  the  trade  was  removed 
to  Bewdley  in  Worcestersnire,  vet  so  that  they  are  called  Monnumth 
Cap$  unto  this  day." — Fullsb  a  Werthiet.  1a  order  to  promote  the 
use  of  woollen  caps,  it  was  enacted,  in  1565,  that  no  man  under  the 
degree  of  a  knight,  should  wear  any  hat  or  eap  of  velvet,  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings ;  and,  in  1570,  a  furtlier  law  was  passed, 
that  every  person  above  the  age  of  seven  years  should  wear,  upon 
the  Sabbath  and  holydays,  a  cap  of  wool  knit,  made  in  England,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  daily  three  shillingi  and  four  pence,  (excepts  maids, 
ladies«  lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  mavoTS  of  cities^  &c.,  and  the 
wardens  of  the  Compames  of  London.)  This  proviaon  continued 
in  force  till  1597. 

II  A  whittle  vrm  a  kaife,  wfaicb  was  sometimes  worn  suspended 
by  a  cord  to  the  girdle,  HandswortA  was  situated  about  four  miles 
south  of  Sheffield,  then,  as  now,  famottt  for  its  cutlery,  and  espe« 
cially  for  its  knives* 
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climates  are  fonnd  of  a  very  large  size.  Tliesc  sub- 
Gtaaces,  notwithstanding  their  appearance,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  living  bodies,  and  as  per- 
fectly formed  for  all  the  purposes  of  their  nature,  as 
any  other  part  of  the  works  of  the  great  Creator. 


Their  bodies  are  nearly  transparent,  and  tlie  difiereat 
organs  they  enrlose  are  faintly  visible  to  the  cyej 
their  form  is  that  of  a  saucer  upside  down,  and  the 
mouth,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engi-aiing,  is  placed 
below.  The  outward  edge  of  this  body  ia  furnished 
with  nimierons  arms,  which  gradually  taper  towards 
the  ends,  where  they  appear  like  so  many  threads ; 
with  these  arms,  the  creature  is  able  to  convey  its 
food  to  its  mouth  j  small  fish,  or  any  other  animal 
substance  that  comes  within  its  reach,  aSbrd  it  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  indigestible  parts  of  the  food  which  are  swal- 
lowed, are,  after  a  time,  returned  by  means  of  the 
mouth. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Medusa  are  phosphorescent ; 
that  is,  they  shine  at  night  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  and  their  appearance,  when  float- 
ing in  large  groups  on  the  surface  of  the  sen,  on  a 
dark  night,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Some  species 
have  the  power  of  benumbing  the  hand,  when  touched, 
and  have  had  the  name  of  Sea-nettles  applied  to  them. 
The  appearance  of  many  is  peenljarly  graceful  and 
el^ant,  when  floating  in  their  native  element,  from 
the  delicate  colours  with  wliich  they  are  adorned. 
The  bodies  of  some  among  them  ore  of  a  light  azure 
blue,  the  border  surrounded  with  the  appearance  of 
golden  beads  like  a.  coronet,  from  which  stream,  in 
every  direction,  delicate  threads  of  a  bright  carmine 
colour ;  in  short,  almost  all  tliose  that  are  found  in 
warmer  climates  have  something  pleasing  ciUier  in 
form  or  colour.  Ilie  annexed  engraving  is  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  abject  represented.  Its  natural  size  being 
about  one  inch  in  width.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Greenland  seas. 


HINDOO  FESTIVALS. 
Onb  of  the  Hindoo  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Kali,  commenced  this  evening.  Near  the  river 
a  crowd  was  assembled  round  a  stage  of  bamboos, 
fifteen  feet  Itigh,  composed  of  two  upright,  and  three 
horizontal  poles ;  which  last  were  placed  at  about 
five  feet  asunder.  On  this  kind  tf  ladder  several 
men  mounted,  with  large  bags,  oat  of  which  they 
threw  down  various  articlea  to  the  by-ttaad«rs,  who 


caught  them  with  great  eagemcaa  j  but  I  was  too  far 
off  to  ascertain  what  they  were.  They  then,  one  by 
one,  raised  their  joined  hands  over  their  heads,  and 
threw  themselves  down,  with  a  force  which  must  have 
proved  fatal,  had  not  their  fall  been  broken  by  some 
means  or  otiier.  The  crowd  was  too  dense  to  allow  of 
my  discovering  how  this  was  effected ;  but  it  is  certain 
they  were  unhurt,  as  they  immediately  reascended, 
and  performed  the  sapie  ceremonies  many  times. 

On  the  10th,  we  were  awakened  before  day-break, 
by  the   discordant  sounds  of  native  musical  instm- 
ments,  and  immediately  mounted  our  horses,  and 
rode  to  the  Mcidftn.     As  the  morning  advanced,  we 
could  see  an  immense  crowd  coming  down  the  Chow- 
ringhee  road,  which  was  augmented  by  persons  join- 
ing it  from  idl  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city.     We 
entered  the  crowd,  taking  the  precaution  of  making  the 
saees  wolk  close  by  my  horse's  head,  who  was  frightened 
at  the  music,  dancing,  and  glare  of  torches,  accom  . 
panied  at  intervals  by  the  deep  sound  of  the  gong. 
The' double,  double  peal  of  the  drum  was  there. 
And  the  startling  sound  of  the  tnimjief*  blore. 
And  the  Kon^,  that  sceroed  with  its  thunders  dread 
To  stun  the  hving,  and  waken  the  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  walked  and  danced  the 
miserable  fanatics,  torturing  themselves  in  the  most 
horrible  mannery  and  each  surrounded  by  his  own 
particular  band  of  admirers,  with  music  and  torches. 

Their  countenances  denoted  suffering  j  but 

they  evidently  gloried  ui  their  patient  endurance,  and 
probably  were  suji)>ortcd  hy  the  assurance  that  they 
were  expiating  the  sins  of  the  past  year  by  suffering 
voluntarily,  and  without  a  groan,  this  agony. 

We  bad  considerable  difficulty  in  making  our  way 
through  the  crowd  j  but  when  we  had  arrived  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  sight 
was  beautifully  picturesque,  and  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  an  English  race-course  :  flags  were  flying  in 
every  direction, — booths  were  erected  with  stages  for 
dancing ;  the  flowing  white  garments  of  the  natives 
gave  the  impression  of  a  numerous  assemblt^  of 
well-dressed  women ;  and  (hough,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, their  dingy  complexions  destroyed  the  illu- 
sion, yet  the  scene  lost  nothing  of  its  beauty.  I 
never  saw  in  England  such  a  multitude  collected  to- 
gether ;  but  this  is  one  of  their  most  liamous  festivals, 
and  the  people  had  assembled  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  noise  of  the  music  continued 
till  about  noon,  when  the  devotees  retired  to  heal  their 
wounds.  These  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  and  occa- 
sionally to  prove  fatal.  One  of  our  servants,  a 
"  Musalchee,"  or  torch-hearer,  of  the  lowest  caste,  (for 
it  seems  tliat  none  of  a  higher  sort  practise  these  cruel- 
ties,) ran  about  the  house  with  a  small  spear  through 
hie  tongue,  begging  money -from  his  fellow-sen- oats  ; 
this  man  appeared  stupefied  with  opium,  which,  I  am 
told,  is  generally  taken  by  these  poor  wTCtcbes,  tn 
deaden  their  feelings ;  and  the  parts  through  which 
the  spears  are  thrust,  are  said  to  he  preiionsly  ruhbed 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  numbness  ensues.     ■ 

In  the  evening,  the  bishop  walked  to  the  Boitaeon- 
nah,  the  part  of  the  city  where  the  trees  for  swinging 
are  erected :  they  are  not  soflered  to  be  placed  neatv 
the  European  residence.  He  arrived  in  time  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  whole  ceremony.  The  victim  was 
led,  covered  with  flowers,  and  without  any  appareat: 
reluctance,  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  j  hooks  were  then. 
thrust  through  the  muscles  of  his  sides,  which  he 
endured  without  shrinking,  and  a  broad  bandage  was 
fastened  round  his  waist,  to  prevent  the  hooks  frona 
being  torn  through  by  the  wei^t  of  his  body.  He 
was  then  raised  up,  and  was  wlurled  round  j  at  first:^ 
the  motion  was  slow,  bat  by  degrees  was  increased  t» 
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(oa&dentble  nfiiiiity.    la  a  few  miautes,  it  ceased ; 
and  the  b^r-ttandere  were  going  to  let  him  down, 


I 

Wben  he  made  aigna  Oiat  they  shoold  proceed :  ttaii 
teaolution  was  recoved  with  great  applause  by  the 
crowd,  and,  after  drinking  some  water,  he  was  again 
span  ronnd. Heber's  Journal. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
LANTERN-FLY. 

Tbk  variety  so  observable  in  all  the  handiworks  of 
Nature,  is  not  more  endless  than  the  beanty  displayed 
by  each  individual  furm.  The  traveller  who  first 
observed  this  curious  insect,  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  describe  its  peculiarities  on  his  own  single 
aotbority,  its  appearance  being  so  unlike  any  thing 
before  known.  To  have  said  that  it  throws  oat  a 
light,  bright  enough  to  read  the  smallest  print  by, 
and  that,  when  several  were  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  they  afforded  nearly  as  much  light  as  a  torch, 
would  hardly  have  met  with  belief;  yet  both  theso 
facts  are  undoubtedly  true.  The  part  of  the  insect  in 
which  this  property  is  seated,  is  the  head,  which  is 
large,  and  of  an  oblong  shape;  during  the  day,  it 
is  transparent  like  a  bladder,  and  delicately  marked 
with  red  and  green.  The  body  is  ornamented  with 
the  same  colours,  but  much  more  brilliantly.  It  is  ft 
native  of  South  America,  and  common  in  Surinam. 

Madame  Merian,  the  celebrated  writer  on  insects, 
gives  an  interesting  descriptioa  of  the  effect  produced 
by  their  appearance  at  night.  "  Some  Indians  having 
one  day  brought  a  number  of  Lantern  Flies,  I  put 
thero  into  a  great  box,  being  at  that  time  ignorant  of 


their  luminons  properties.  During  the  night,  hearing 
a  DCHSC,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  a  candle  being 
brought  to  me,  I  soon  found  that  the  sound  came 
from  the  box,  which  I  quickly  opened  j  but,  lightened 
at  seeing  a  flame,  or,  I  should  ratiier  say,  as  many 
flames  as  there  were  insects,  proceed  from  it,  I  at 
first  dropped  it.  Having  recovered,  however,  from  my 
astonishment,  or  rather  fright,  I  recaptured  all  my 
insects,  in  admiration  of  their  splendid  appearance." 
Of  the  Lantern  flies  there  are  several  kinds ;  the 
most  noted  of  which  are,  the  species  represented  in 
the  cut,  and  another,  less  in  size,  which  is  frequent 
in  China.  The  only  English  insect  that  possesses 
this  luminous  power  in  any  degree,  is  the  glow- 
worm, the  female  of  which  may  be  frequently  found 
on  a  moist  bank,  in  a  warm  evening  of  autumn, 
giving  out  a  feeble  blue  light,  of  sufficient  power  to 
tinge  the  blades  of  grass,  to  about  the  distance  of 
an  inch  around  it. 


THE  GIPSIES. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  fivm  a  work  entitled 
7^  Gip$iea'  Advocate,  written  by  Mr.  Crabb,  who  has 
been  long  active  in  promoting  an  establiijtment  at 
Southampton  for  improving  the  condition  of  those 
extraordinary  people.  The  profits  of  that  book  being 
appropriated  to  ttte  fimds  of  the  institution,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  extracts  here  given,  may  induce  some 
of  our  readers  to  purchase  a  publication  in  which  they 
will  find  so  many  interestiog  detaib  of  this  long- 
neglected  people,  and  of  an  establishment  which  has 
already  been  productive  of  much  good. 
Of  the  origin  of  these  wanderers  of  the  human  i«ce,  ths 
learned  are  not  agreed  in  tlieir  opinions;  far  we  have  no 
authentic  records  ^  their  Srst  emigrations.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  many  others,  that 
they  ate  of  Egyptian  origin.  But  the  evidence  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  these  opinions  appears  very  inconclusive. 
Those  who  suppose  thera  to  be  or  HindoGlnnee  or  Sutler 
origin,  have  much  the  best  proof  on  their  side ;  a  eipsy  has 
a  countenance,  and  quickness  of  manner,  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  these  people:  nor  is  this  mere  asser 
tion.  The  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers, 
many  of  wtiom  have  bng  resided  in  India,  fiiUy  supports 
this  opinion.    But  the  strongest  e\idence  of  their  Hindoo 
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origin  ktlM  gnat  NMulilaiioe^ielr  ifwtk  bAgoage  betn 
to  tke  Hwdottanatt.  GreHmui,  tbat  reipeettble  mithoi; 
dadatetv  that  twelve  out  of  thirty  words  of  the  gipsies*  Ian- 
p:uage  are  either  pforely  Hindostanee,  or  nearly  related  to 
It.  Brand,  in  his  Observaiions  on  Popular  Antiquities,  is 
oi  opinion  that  the  first  gipsies  fled  from  Asia,  in  the  years 
1408  and  1409,  when  the  cruel  Timnr  Beg  ravaged  India, 
wi^  a  view  to  proeelytize  the  heathen  to  the  Mohammedan 
rdigion ;  at  which  time  about  600,000  hmnan  beings  were 
butchered  by  him.  Some  suppose,  that,  soon  after  this 
time,  many  who  escaped  the  sword  of  this  human  fbry, 
came  into  Europe  through  Effypt,  and  on  this  account  were 
called,  in  English,  gipsies. 

The  Suder  cast  of  Asiatic  Indians  were  a  degraded 
people— «  people  looked  on  as  the  lowest  of  the  human  race ; 
and  with  an  army  seeking  their  destruction,  they  had 
every  motive  to  leave,  and  none  to  stay  in  Hindostan. 

The  gipsies  are  verv  numerous;  amounting  to  about 
700,000.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  18,000  in  this 
kingdom.  But  be  they  less  or  more,  we  ought  never  to 
forget — ^that  they  are  branches  of  the  same  family  with 
ourselves, — ^that  they  are  capable  of  being  fitted  for  all  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  lira. 

There  are  many  genuine  features  of  humanity  in  the 
character  of  this  degraded  and  despised  people.  Their 
constantly  retaining  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  their 
deceased  relatives  Affords  a  striking  proof  of  this  statement : 
and  their  attachment  to  the  horse,  donkey,  rings,  snuflT- 
box,  silver  spoons,  and  all  things,  except  the  clothes,  of  the 
deceased,  is  very  strong.  With  such  artiolea  they  will  never 
part,  except  in  the  greatest  distress :  and  then  they  only 
pledge  some  of  them,  which  are  redeemed  as  soon  as  they 
possess  the  means.  They  have  a  singular  custom  of  burn- 
ing all  the  clothes  belonging  to  any  one  amonff  them  de- 
ceased, with  the  straw,  litter,  &c.,  of  his  tent  Most  fiimi- 
Ues  visit  the  graves  of  their  near  relatives,  once  in  the  year ; 
generally  about  the  time  of  Christmas. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  gipsy  is  seen  well  dressed,  even 
when  they  possess  costly  apparel ;  but  their  women  are  fond 
of  finery.  They  are  much  delighted  widi  broad  lace,  large 
car-drops,  a  variety  of  rings,  and  glaring  colours ;  and, 
when  they  possess  the  means,  show  how  great  a  share  they 
have  of  that  foolish  vanity,  which  leads  many,  destitute  of 
the  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  humility  of  the  Gospel, 
into  utter  ruin.  A  remarkable  instance  of  Uie  love  of  costly 
attire  in  a  female  gipsy  is  well  known  to  the  writer.  The 
woman  alluded  to  obtained  a  very  large  sum  of  monev  from 
three  maiden  ladies,  pledging  that  it  should  be  doubled  by 
her  art  in  coi\juration.  She  then  decamped  to  another 
district,  where  she  bought  a  blood-horse,  a  black  beaver 
hat,  a  new  side-saddle  and  bridle,  a  silver-mounted  whip, 
f  nd  figured  away  in  her  ill-obtained  finery  at  the  fairs.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  disappointment  and  resentment 
of  the  covetous  and  credulous  ladies,  whom  she  had  so 
casfly  duped.  Nor  iifleed  are  the  males  of  this  people  less 
addicted  to  the  love  of  gay  clothing,  if  it  suited  their 
interests  to  exhibit  it.  Some  gipsies  try  to  excel  others  in 
the  possession  of  silver  buttons.  They  will  sometimes  give 
as  much  as  fifteen  pounds  for  a  set  The  Author  has  by 
him,  belouffin^  to  a  gipsy,  three  massive  rings  solde^ed  to- 
gether, and  with  a  half-sovereign  on  the  top,  which  serves 
instead  of  a  brilliant  stone. 

The  anxiety  of  a  eipsy  parent  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  morals  of  a  dau^teiv  is  strongly  portrayed  in  the  fid- 
lowing  fact  The  Author  wished  to  engage,  as  a  servant, 
the  daughter  of  a  eipsy,  who  was  desirous  of  quitting  her 
vagrant  life ;  but  her  mother  strongly  ol^ected  fbr  some 
time ;  and  when  pressed  for  the  reason  of  such  objection, 
she  named  the  danger  she  would  be  exposed  to  in  a  town, 
far  from  a  mother  s  eye.  After  havincr  promised  that  the 
morals  of  the  child  should  be  watchea  over,  she  was  con- 
fided to  his  care.  It  is  worthyof  remark^  that  all  the  better 
sort  of  gipsies  teach  their  children  the  L(nd*s  Prayer. 

The  trades  thev  follow  are  ffenerally  chair-mending, 
knife-grinding,  tinkmng,  and  basket-making,  the  wood  Ibr 
which  they  mostly  steal,  but  in  general,  neither  old  nor 
young  among  them  do  much  that  can  be  called  labour; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  little  they 
do  earn,  is  laid  by  tg  spend  ait  their  festivals ;  for  like  many 
tribes  of  uncivilized  Indians,  they  mostly  make  their  wo*, 
men  support  their  families,  who  generally  do  it  by  swin-* 
dling  and  fortune-telling.  Their  baskets  introduce  them  to 
the  servants  of  fietmilies,  of  whom  they  beg  victuals,  to  whom 
thev  sell  trifling  wares,  and  tell  dieir  fbrtuneS,  which  indeed 
is  their  pineipal  aim,  as  it  is  their  greatest  souroe  of  gain. 


Many  of  these  idl«  aootiMaTers  endeatnnr  to  pecsnadeUie 
people  whom  they  delude,  that  the  power  to  foretell  fhture 
events,  is  grantea  to  them  tnm  heaven,  to  enable  them  to 
get  bread  for  their  families.  It  would  be  well,  were  the 
prognostications  of  these  women  encouraged  only  among 
servants ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  often  consulted 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  and  teach  them  better ;  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  many  respectable  V^VJ^  are  led  away 
with  the  artful  flattery  i»f  such  visiters.  They  forget  that 
the  gips^  fortune-teller  hat  often  made  herself  acquainted 
witti  taeir  connexions,  business,  and  fiiture  prospects,  and 
do  not  consider  that  God  commits  not  his  secrets  to  the 
wicked  and  proAuie,  and  that  the  power  of  foretelling  fhture 
events  ean  come  ttom  Him  alone,  when,  for  some  wise 
and  great  nurpoee.  He  is  pleased  to  grant  it 

Althov^  die  gipsies,  on  account  of  their  unsettled 
habits,  their  disposition  to  evil  practices,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  most  lament- 
ably wretched  state ;  yet  is  their  condition  not  desperate. 
They  are  rational  beings,  and  have  many  feelings  honour- 
able to  human  nature.  They  are  not  as  the  heathens  of 
other  countries,  addicted  to  any  system  of  idolatry,  and, 
what  is  of  infinite  encouragement  they  inhabit  a  land  of 
Bibles  and  of  Christian  Ministers ;  and  although,  at  pre 
sent  they  derive  so  little  benefit  from  these  advantages, 
there  ajoe  many  of  them  willing  to  receive  instruction.  ^• 

Some  circumstances  which  occurred  in  1827,  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  forming  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  this 
people ;  and  the  promoters  of  it  have  to  rejoice  over  the 
success  that  has  attended  its  efforts,  though  it  has  also  ex- 
perienced great  and  manifold  disappointments. 

Sixteen  refimned  gipsies  are  now  living  at  Sou&ampCon , 
and  in  addition  to  these,  who  have  retired  from  a  wandering 
life,  and  are  pursuing  habite  (^honest  industry,  three  <rther 
families,  whose  united  number  is  sixteen,  b^g^d  the  pri- 
vile^^e  of  wintering  under  the  care  of  the  Society,  in  tho 
beginning  of  1 83 1 .  Tliese  gipsies  regularly  attended  divine 
service  twice  on  a  Sunday,  and  on  the  other  evenings  of  the 
week,  the  advdts  went  to  school,  to  learn  to  read.  The  chil- 
dren were  placed  at  one  of  the  infknts*  schools. 

The  observation  of  a  gipsy  woman  is  of  importonce,  as 
it  shows  the  great  necessity  there  is  fbr  the  gipsies  to  be 
tought  to  read.  My  being  able  to  read  myself,  said  she, 
has  a  great  deal  more  Effect  tmon  me  than  tt  would  if 
another  read  it  to  me,  and  J  could  not  read;  for  now  lam 
surer  it  is  in  the  book. 

Having  fnmished  a  history  of  the  gipsies^  such  as 
he  hopes  will  be  beneficial  to  the  race  whose  conduct, 
condition,  and  necessities  it  narrates,  the  author 
concludes  with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  these  poor 
hard-faring  wanderers  may  be  speedily  rescued  from 
their  present  forlorn  condition. 


A  POPULAR  CALENDAR. 


It  being  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  work  to  the 
communication  of  popular  intelligence,  under  the  above  title, 
a  fkmfliar  explanation  of  the  terms  Calxn5ar,  Almanack, 
Ybar,  Month,  Wbbk,  and  Day,  is  here  given,  as  pre- 
Uminary  to  more  particular  information,  which  will  be  intro- 
dttoed  in  fiiture  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Maoazinb. 

CALENDAR  and  ALMANACK. 
Tbb  word  Calbndar  (which  is  sometimes  spelt  Kalendar), 
is,  properly,  a  register  ^f  time  or  dates:  in  which  accepta- 
tion it  was  used  by  the  Romans,  as  the  word  Almanack 
was  by  the  Germans,  and  our  Saxon  forefathers. 

Calendar,  as  some  state,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
CaUndariusn^  which  was  the  account-book  kept  by  the 
Roman  usurers,  of  tho  numey  which  they  lent  out  upon 
interest,  and  which  they  w«re  in  the  habit  of  calling  in,  or 
claiming,  on  the  Calends^  or  first  day  of  each  month.  But 
it  is  UKNre  probable  that  ^  words  Calendar  and  Calenda- 
rium  are  both  to  be  traced  to  die  ancient  Roman  custom  of 
publicly  proclaiming  or  calling  the  Calends  and  other  periods 
of  each  mon^  on  Sie  appearance  of  ewy  new  moon.  This 
waetioe  continued  until  the  year  450  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  when  Caiui  Flavins,  the  JBdile,  or  chief  magistrate, 
ordered  the  Fasti^  or  Caternds,  to  be  affixed  upon  all  the 
places  of  public  resort,  in  order  that  the  dates  of  the  ap- 
proaching festivals  might  be  more  generally  and  exactly 
known.  In  tsjcX,  these  public  notices  or  registers  of  coming 
events,  were  called  Fam  (Mmdares* 

The  etymology,  or  derivation,  of  Aucutack  has  beei| 
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much  diaputed ;  maay  writeiB  derive  U  frpm  the  Anbio 
article  Al  (the)  and  the  Greek  word  moinakos  (a  lunar  circle); 
others,  frojooi  the  Hebrew  manach  (to  count) ;  whilst  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  the  Greek  word  mea,  pronounced  maen 
(a  month),  enters  into  its  compositioa.  The  explanation 
given  by  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Yerstegan,  of  the 
origin  aiid  use  of  this  word,  seems  worthy  of  notice. 
He  says*  *'  Our  Saxcm  ancestors  used  to  engrave  on  cer- 
tain squared  sticks,  about  a  fioot  in  length*  the  courses  of 
the  moons  of  the  whole  year ;  whereby  they  could  certainly 
tell  when  the  new  moons,  full  moons,  and  ohangea  should 
happen ;  as  also  th^  festival-days :  and  yuch  a  c^jrved  stick 
they  called  an  Al-mon-aqbt;  that  is  to  say,  Al-num-htedg 
to  wit,  the  regard  or  observation  of  all  the  moons:  and 
hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Almanack**'*- An  instrument 
of  this  kind,  of  a  very  ancient  date,  is  to  be  seen  in  St 
John*s  College,  Cambridge;  and  thm  are  still,  in  the  mid 
land  counties,  several  remains  of  them. 

YEARS. 

Tub  word  Year  is  purely  Saxon,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  derived  nom  csra;  whilst  others  deduce  both 
words  from  the  Greek  ear,  or  Latin  ver  (Spring) ;  because 
many  of  the  Ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  dating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  from  Spring.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  the  wora  year  is  expressive 
of  a  ring  or  cif<ke : — ^the  Egyptians,  also,  represented  it  by 
a  snake  placed  in  a  circular  position*  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth ;  whence,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  Zodiac,  or  that 
imaginary  circle  which  is  made  by  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
during  the  twelve  months. 

The  time  In  which  the  sun  performs  its  journey  through 
the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  comprehends  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds ;  and  is,  therefore, 
styled  ihe  Natural,  Solar,  or  Tropical  Year. 

The  Sidereal,  or  Astral  Year  is  the  time  which 
elapses  from  the  sun*s  passage  from  any  particular  fixed 
star,  until  its  return  to  it  aeain ;  and  is  just  twenty 
minutes  and  twenty-nine  seconds  longer  than  the  Natural 
or  Solar  Year. 

The  Lunar  Year,  consists  of  Twelve  Lunar  Months,  or 
that  period  during  which  the  moon  passes  twelve  times 
through  its  various  phases,  or  changes. 

The  Common,  or  Civil  Year,  in  use  with  us,  and  esta- 
blished by  law,  contains  365  days,  during  three  successive 
years  ;  but  in  each  fourth  year,  an  intercalary  or  ad- 
ditional day  is  inserted,  in  orcler  to  make  up  the  number 
366 ;  such  additional  da^  beinff  considered  equivalent  to  the 
time  lost  by  not  counting  the  five  hours  and  forty-nine 
minutes  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  years,  from  one 
Bissextile,  or  Ijiap  Year,  to  another.  The  word  L^ap, 
sufficiency  explains  the  act  of  passine  over  the  hours 
in  auestion.  This  plan  was  invented  Dy  Julius  Ceesar, 
or  Dv  Sosigenes,  the  Egyptian  mathematician,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  rectifying  the  Calendar.  The  additional 
or  intercalary  day,  is,  with  us,  always  placed  in  the 
month  of  February,  which,  consequently,  Ui  Leap  Year, 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days ;  the  usual  number  being  28. 
CsDsar  placed  it  in  the  month  of  March,  by  reckoning  the 
6th  day  of  the  Calends  of  that  month  twice  over ;  hence 
the  term  Bissextile,  from  the  words  bis  (twice)  and  sex 
(six);  or  sextilis  (sixth  day).  But,  by  the  Gregorian  altera- 
tion, the  fourth  year  coming  at  the  close  of  a  century,  is 
not  a  leap  year,  unless  the  number  of  hundreds  be  a  mul- 
tiple of  four.  Thus  1600  was  a  leap  year,  1700  and  1800 
were  not,  2000  will  be. 

The  reckoning  of  time  by  the  course  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  was  attempted  in  various  ways  by  different  ancient 
nations ;  but  they,  findins  that  their  minor  divisions  of  time 
did  not  correspond  with  the  courses  in  question,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  confrision  by  ordaining  ^  certain  number  of  day^ 
to  be  intercalated,  or  inserted,  out  of  the  common  order ; 
80  as  to»  preserve  the  equation  of  time.  The  Eyypti€m 
Year  (as  used  by  Ptolemy,)  consisted  of  365  days,  whieh 
were  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each ; 
besides  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end.  The  Egyptian 
Canicular,  or  Natural  Year,  was  computed .  from  one 
heliacal  rising  of  the  star  Sirius,  or  Canicula,  to  the  next 

By  the  regulation  of  Solon,  the  ancient  Greek  year  was 
lunar,  and  consisted  of  twelve  months ;  each  containing 
thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  alternately ;  and,  in  every 
revolution  of  nineteen  years,  the  thurd,  fifth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  sixteenth,  and  nineteentji,  it  had  an  intercalary 
month ;  in  order  to  keep  the  New  and  Full  Uo(ms  to  the 
same  seasons  of  tti9  yeftr. 


The  aneieBt /nmA  year  w»a  the  Btiaa  M  the  flieek  600  j 
only  that  it  waa  made  to  agree  with  the  Solar  year  by  add* 
ing  eleven,  and  sometimes  twelve  days,  at  the  end ;  or  an 
intercalary  month,  when  neoeseary.  The  modem  Jewish 
year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  generally ;  Inxt  some- 
times of  thirteen ;  that  is,  when  an  intercalary  monlh  ia 
inserted. 

The  Turkish  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  thirty 
and  twenty-nine  days,  alternately ;  sometimes  of  thirteen. 

The  ancient  Raman  year,  as  settled  by  Romulus,  waa 
lunar ,  but  contained  only  ten  months,  which  were  irregu- 
lar, and  comprehended  304  days  in  all ;  being  a  number 
fifty  days  short  of  the  true  hmar  year,  and  sixty-one  days  of 
the  solar.  Romulus  added  the  re<}uisite  number  of  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Numa  Pompiiius  added  two  months ; 
making  the  year  consist  of  355  days ;  thereby  exceeding 
the  lunar  year  by  one  day,  but  being  short  of  the  solar 
one  by  ten  days.  Julius  C»sar,  during  his  third  consul- 
ship, and  whilst  he  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest 
of  Rome,  reformed  the  calendar  by  reffulating  the  months 
according  fo  their  present  measure,  ana  adding  an  interca- 
lary day  every  fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February: 
but  he  being  assassinated  before  his  plan  could  be  fully 
brought  into  operation,  the  emperor  Augustus  perfected 
and  established  what  his  kinsman  had  &e:un.  The  Ju 
lion  year,  which  consisted  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  waa 
however,  still  incorrect;  for  it  was  found  to  be  too  long 
by  about  eleven  minutes,  which  in  131  years  would  be  equal 
to  one  day  —consequently,  there  was  a  further  reformation 
of  the  calendar  bv  pope  Gregory,  in  the  year  1582.  He  cut 
off  eleven  days,  by  calling  the  fourth  of  October  the  flf- 
teenth.  This  alteration  of  the  style  was  gradually  adopted 
in  the  several  countries  of  the  European  continent ;  but  in 
Russia,  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  the  countries 
of  the  East,  the  old  style  is  still  preserved. 

The  Parliament  of  England  adopted  the  Oreyorian 
plan,  in  1752,  by  enacting  that  eleven  days  should  be 
omitted  that  year:  all  dates,  therefore,  previous  to  1752, 
axe  said  to  be  according  to  the  Old  Style  ;  whilst  those  » 
since  that  period,  are  deemed  to  be  aoeoording  to  the  New 
Style.  In  1800,  which  was  pvoperiy  a  bissextile,  or  leap 
vear,  the  intercalary  day  was  omiUed :  hence,  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  style  is  now  twelve  days.  Ihe 
Gregorian  regulation  does  not  absolutely  preclude  all  enor 
in  future ;  but  that  is  likely  to  be  so  trifling,  as  not  ta 
reouire  particular  attention. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  has  by  no  means  been  the 
same  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  Chaldeans,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Jews,  in  all  civil  affairs,  began  it  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  ecclesiastical  year  among  the  ' 
Jews,  the  common  year  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  Romans 
under  Romulus,  commenced  in  the*  spring;  a  mode  still 
followed  in  many  of  the  Italian  States.  Both  the  equi- 
noxes, as  well  as  the  summer  solstice,  were  each  the  com- 
mencing date  in  some  of  the  states  of  Greece.  The  Roman 
year,  from  the  time  oi  Numa,  began  on  the  calends  of 
January;  the  Arabs  and  Turks  compute  ftom  the  1 6th  dT 
July ;  the  Christian  clergy  formerly  commenced  the  year 
on  the  25th  of  March* ;  a  method  observed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, generally,  in  civU  affairs,  until  1752;  from  which 
period  our  civil  year  has  besrun  on  the  1st  of  January,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  cases,  in  which  it  still  commences  on  the 
*<  Day  of  Annunciation,**  or  the  25th  of  March.  In  Scot- 
land, the  year  was,  by  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  so 
early  as  the  27th  of  November,  1599,  ordered  thenceforth 
to  commence,  in  that  kingdom,  on  the  1st  of  January ; 
instead  of  the  25th  of  March. 

The  English  Church,  still,  in  her  solemn  service,  renews 
the  year  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  which  is  always 
that  ne^t  to,  or  on,  St,  Andrew*s  Day. 

Our  ancestors,  after  the '  establishment  of  Christianity, 
usually  began  their  year  at  Christmas,  and  reckoned  the 
commencement  of  their  cera  from  the  incarnation,  or  birdi 
of  Christ.  William  the  Conqueror,  however,  introduced 
the  method  of  substituting  the  first  year  of  his  own  reign 
for  the  Christian  sera.  At  subsequent  periods,  the  English 
reverted  to  the  ancient  custom :  but  all  State  proclamations, 
patents,  charters,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  nave  continued 
to  be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  reigns  of  the 
respective  sovereigns,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  &o.** 

The  Russian  government  did  not  adopt  the  Christian  sera 

*  The  Church  of  Borne  dated  from  the  Sunday  succeediiw  &e  ftiU 
moon  which  occurred  next  after  the  venwl  equinox ;  or,  if  the  fuU 

moon  happ^ed  on  a  9u&dayi  the  now  year  commeaced  oa  tbatdsy^ 
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until  ih»  time  ot  Peter,  in  1 725 ;  their  previous  practice 
had  been  to  reckon  ftom  the  world's  age,  or  the  year  of  the 
creation 

MONTHS 

This  division  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  usea  oefore 
the  flood* ;  and  as  it  is  naturally  framed  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  Moox,  the  Months  of  all  nations  were  originally 
lunar ;  that  is,  from  one  New  Moon  to  another.  In  a  more 
enlightened  period,  the  revolutions  of  the  Moon  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  limits  of  the  Months, 
as  the  component  parts  of  a  Year,  were  fixed  with  greater 

?recision.  The  Romans  divided  each  month  into  Calends^ 
lones,  and  Ides;  the  Calends  were  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Nones  were  the  7th,  and  the  Ides  the  1 5th  of 
March,  May,  July,  and  October ;  in  the  other  months,  the 
Nones  fell  on  the  5th,  and  the  Ides  on  the  1 3th.  The  days 
of  each  month,  according  to  this  form,  were  counted  back- 
wards ;  thus,  the  18th  of  October  was  called  the  }5th  day 
before  the  Calends  of  November^  Sfc, — ^which  method  of 
counting  we  shall  further  explain  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  French  Government  had  anew 
Calendar  constructed,  in  which  they  adopted  the  following 
fanciful  designations  for  each  month  :•*— 

French  Munthi.  Signification.  Eng.  Month*. 

{1 .  Vindemaire,  Vintage  Month,  from  , Sept.  22. 
2,  Brumaire  .  .Foggy  Month Oct.  22. 
3.  Frimaire ....  Frosty,  or  Sleety  Month ....  Nov.  21 . 
{4.  Nivose  ...  .Snowy  Month Dec. 21. 
5.  Pluviose. . .  .Rainy  Month , . . ..Jan.  20. 
6.  Ventose  . . .  .Windy  Month    Feb.  19. 

{7.  Germinal   . .  Springing  or  Budding  Month,  March  21 . 
8.  Floreal   ....  (lowering  Month April  20. 
9.  Prairial Hay  Harvest  Month     May  20. 

flO.  Messidor  . .  Com  Harvest  Month  June  19. 
11.  Therroidor.. Heat  Month  July  19. 
12.  Fructidor   . .  Fruit  Month Aug.  19. 

This  new  Calendar,  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  plagia- 
rism, or  copy,  of  one  used  in  Holland  from  time  immemo- 
rial, like  many  of  the  absurd  institutions  which  sprang 
from  the  French  Revolution,  was  laid  aside  in  a  few  years, 
from  tjitf  circumstance  of  its  utter  unfitness  for  the 
seasons,  even  as  they  occur  in  the  several  provinces  of 
France  itself; — how  much  less  applicable,  therefore,  must 
they  have  been  to  other  countries,  where  the  climates  and 
seasons  vary  so  much  from  each  other !  A  Calendar,  to  be 
worthy  of  universal  adoption,  must  be  capable  of  universal 
application :  not  so  that  of  the  French  Philosophers,  which, 
independently  of  its  discordance  with  those  of  all  civilized 
nations,  had  not  even  the  merit  c^  indicating  those  very 
seasons  ftt)m  which  it  professed  to  derive  its  character. 
The  late  Mr.  Gifford  ridiculed  this  new-fangled  method  of 
registering  time  bv  the  following  ludicrous,  but  happy, 
translation  of  the  Republican  months  and  seasons  — 

AtrruMK. . .  .Wheezy,  sneezy,  freeiy ; 
Winter.... Slippy,  drippy,  nippy; 
SpRiKo  ....Showery,  fiowery,  bowery; 
SuMMFn....Hoppy,  croppy,  poppy. 

WEEKS. 
It  is  probable  that  this  measure  of  time  has  existed  in  the 
East  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  the  Greeks  certainly 
never  used  such  a  mode  of  division.  They  divided  each 
month  of  thirty  days  into  three  Decades,  or  equal  por- 
tions of  ten  days  each.  Thus,  the  5th  day  of  the  month 
was  the  5th  day  ot  the  first  Decade ;— the  15th  was  the  5th 
of  the  second  Decade ;— and  the  25th,  the  5th  of  the  third 
Decade.  This  division  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  their 
Revolutionary  Calendar,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Sabbath- 
day. 

The  Jews  have  ever  marked  their  time  by  sevenths, 
according  to  the  command  given  by  God  himself,  for 
labouring  during  only  six  days  of  each  week,  and  resting 
on  the  seventh,  which  was  consequently  set  apart,  or  con- 
secrated, to  the  service  of  their  Creator ; — ^nay,  they  not 
only  hallowed  the  seventh  day,  or  Sabbath,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  their  week  of  days ;  but  they  had,  also,  their 
weeks  of  years,  which  consisted  of  seven  years;  and  their 
Jubilees,  or  rejoicing  periods,  which  were  celebrated  by 
many  acts  of  iustice,  forgiveness,  and  restitution,  at  the  end 
of  every  week  of  seven  times  seven  years.  The  Hebrews, 
the  Ai«yrians,  Egyptians,  Arabians  and  Persians,  all  had 
this  custom  of  reckoning  by  weeks.  The  origin  of  com- 
putation by  sevenths,   lu^  been  vehemently  contested  by 

•  Noah,  as  wc  find  it  recor^  in  the  Bible,  reckoned  by  months 
of  90  days  each ;  tnd  from  hun  that  mode  of  computing  the  year  b 
•apposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  tae  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
ouer  Oriental  nations. 


some  authors ;  who  say  that  the  four  quarters  or  intervals 
of  the  Moon  (the  phases,  or  changes,  of  which  are  about 
seven  days  distant)  originally  gave  occasion  to  this  mode 
of  division.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  thftt 
it  arose  from  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  first  seven  days 
of  the  world*s  existence. 

Although  each  lunar  month  contains  four  weeks,  or  hnr 
sevenths,  the  solar  montb,  or  that  regulated  by  the  passage 
of  the  Sun  through  each  of  the  twelve  signs  m  the  Zodiac, 
generally  contains  two  or  three  dajrs  more;  consequently, 
as  we  have  twelve  solar  months  in  each  year,  we  have  fiffy- 
two  weeks  and  one  day  over,  instead  of  forty-eight  weeks . 
which  would  be  the  exact  number,  were  our  year  regulated 
merely  by  the  revolutions  or  changes  of  the  moon. 

The  word  week  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies  a 
numerical  series,  generally,  (having  nearly  the  same  mean  < 
ing  as  way,  which  is  measured  by  successive  steps,)  although 
now  expressive  only  of  the  space  of  seven  days, 

DAYS. 
Thb  word  Day  is  derived  from,  or  synonymous  with,  the 
Saxon  Daey  ;  and  the  Saxons  are  supposed  to  have  had  it 
from  the  same  source,  as  the  Roman  word  Dies  (a  day), 
which  in  its  turn,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Dii,  or  Gfods ; 
by  which  name  the  Romans  called  the  planets. 

The  word  Dav,  in  its  strict  sense,  si^ifies  that  portion  of 
time,  during  which  we  receive  the  light  of  the  sun :  but, 
more  propeny  speaking,  it  includes  the  niyht,  also ;  and  is 
that  space  oi  time  during  which  the  Sun  appears  to  us  to 
make  one  revolution  round  the  Earth : — to  speak  with  astro- 
nomical precision,  it  is  that  space  of  time  in  which  the  Earth 
makes  one  revolution  round  its  own  axis,  during  its  annual 
or  yearly  progess  around  the  Sun. 

in  different  nations  and  ages,  the  modes  of  reckoning 
the  beginning  of  the  day  have  been  various.  Accord- 
ing totne  computation  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  Babylonians. 
Persians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  the  day  com- 
menced at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  with  tlie  modern  Greeks 
it  is  the  same.  The  Athenians,  and  other  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  becan  theirs 
9X  sunset:  which  mode  is  still  followed  bv  the  Jews,  the 
Austrians,  the  Bohemians,  the  Silesians,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Chinese.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  computed 
their  day  fh>m  midnight ;  which  mode  is  now  in  common 
use  with  us  and  all  other  European  nations,  with  the  above 
exceptions.  The  Mahometans  calculate  from  one  twilight  to 
anotner.  The  ancient  Egyptians  dated  from  noon  to  noon  ; 
—which  mode  is  at  this  &v,  and  has  always  been,  followed 
by  astronomers ;  because  tliat  instant  of  Ume  can  be  ascer 
tained  with  greater  precision  than  any  other. 

The  Romans  gave  to  each  of  the  seven  days  of  tl^eir 
week,  the  name  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  thus.  Dies 
Solis,  signifies  the  day  of  the  sun  (Sunday) ;  Dies  Lunes^ 
the  day  of  the  moon  (Monday) ;  Dies  Martis,  the  day  of 
Mars  (Tuesday) ;  Dies  Mercurii,  the  day  of  Mercury 
(Wednesday) ;  Dies  Jovis,  the  day  of  Jupiter  (Thursday)  ; 
Dies  Veneris,  the  day  of  Venus  (Friday) ;  and  Dies 
Saturni,  the  day  of  Saturn  (Saturday), — From  this  source 
the  English  language  has  received  Sundav,  Monday,  and 
Saturday,  by  translation ;  but  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  were  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon  and 
Danish  deities,  Tuesco,  Wodin,  Thor,  and  Fbeya,  w 
Frkoa.— In  all  Parliamentary  bills,  acts,  journals,  and  othef 
documents,  the  Roman  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
have  at  all  times  beep  used. 
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VNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OK  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF   CATARACTS,  WATERFALLS,   &c. 


Ik  forroet  Papers*,  the  reader's  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  consideration  i:^  Mountaini  and  Riven,  aa  conatitutiiig 
two  verjr  important  features  of  our  globe,  nnd  affording 
Bubjecti  ot  deep  contemplation,  not  only  to  the  studious 
philosopher,  but  to  every  admirer  of  the  stupendous  and 
sublEme  works  of  nature.  In  connexion  with  these,  we 
mre  imperceptibly,  if  not  unavoidabiyi  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  consequences  residting  from  their  interpositiDn  one 
with  another.  For,  when  a  river  is  impeded  in  its  course 
by  mountainous  elevations,  it  eitherwinds  about  their  lower 
parts  in  pursuing  its  nay  to  the  sea;  or,  if  shut  up  on  all 
sides,  it  forms  a  lake,  which,  rising  to  a  level  with  the  inter- 
posing barrier,  poun  its  superfluous  waters  ocer  the  lowest 
ridge,  and  tumoles  into  the  adjoining  valley,  with  a  fynt 


and  noise  proportioned  to  its  height,  and  tUe  supply  brought 
into  the  leike  by  the  intiowing  stream. 

In  some  cases,  lakes  are  formed  by  a  process  the  rererso 
of  what  has  been  described.  An  abnipt  (.iiikinj;  in  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  Jtons,  causes  an  inwatd 
cataract;  that  is,  the  water  nishcn  down  the  precipice,  and 
forms  a  lake  in  the  hollow  below,  from  which  ttie  river  aflcr- 
wards  flows  away  upon  a  new  level,  without  any  outward 
fall.  Sometimes  several  Rprinea,  which  have  their  rise  in 
mountains  surrounding  a  holTow,  pour  their  waters  into 
the  basin,  or  canity,  a^  form  a  lake,  which  I 
head  of  a  river ;  as  at 

Kandu  Snio. 


JToRo*.  5((ir— Fununm  «/  lli(  lakt. 


Thr  river  Kandel,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  is  formed 
hy  the  aggregated  waters  of  numerous  springs,  which  pour 
their  torrents  from  the  surrounding  mountains  into  a.  lake, 
near  the  tillage  of  Kandel  Steig;  and,  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles,  fklfs  into  the  Simme,  a  little  above  its  continence 
with  Lake  Tbun.     The  scenery  about  the  lake  is  wild  and 


The  Lake  Thun  is  itself  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
lakes  :  it  is  about  five  leagues  long  and  one  league  broad  ; 
in  many  places,  the  depth  of  its  water  is  1 2D  fathoms.  On 
the  left  shore,  are  three  cascades,  springing  from  rocks ; 
they  are  called  the  Stampfbach,  the  Jungfraunbrunnen, 
and  the  Bealusbach ;  the  last  of  .which  flows  Iroax  a  cavern 


Thun,  by  the  liver  Aa,  fumishes  another  instance  of  lakes 
formed,  partially  or  wholly,  by  torrents  descending  from  the 
surrounding  mountains.  It  is  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  but  not  so  bioad  as  the  Thun  ;  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  from  which  descend  numerous 
Streams  of  water,  among  which  the  cataract  of  the  Giess- 
baeh  is  deemed  Uie  most  beautiflil,  passing  fVom  a  eleft  in 
the  rock,  among  pines,  and  rushing  mta  il»  lake  by  twelve 
different  descents. 

Other  instances  might  bo  adduced  of  the  formation  of 

lakes  and  cataracts ;  but  the  review  we  are  about  to  take 

of  tome  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  renders  an 

*  Nunbeif  16«adsecif  thisFublicalioa. 

Vol,  I. 


enumeration  of  them  nnneoestaty  in  this    inlioductoij 

A  fall  of  water,  in  ila  most  impetuous  character,  is  deno- 
minated a  CATAaACT ;  when  the  descent  is  more  easy,  it 
is  called  a  Cascade  ;  the  fbnuer  presents  a  sight  power- 
fully imposing  and  sublime ;  the  latter  affords  a  pleasingly 
romantic  object  In  both  cases,  the  rocky  precipice  which 
occasions  the  fall  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so ;  but  some- 
times it  shelves  off  in  an  inclined  plane  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  river;  so  that  the  Hood  descends  with  rapidity, 
yet  without  being  prcgected  over  a  precipice ;  and  this  is 
styled  a  Rapid.  In  some  rivers,  as  tbt  Missouri,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  others  in  North  America,  aU  the  three  kinds 
of  waterfalls  are  met  with. 

The  most  elevated  cataracts,  as  yet  known,  are  in  Savcv 
and  Suitzeriand;  where  large  bodies  of  water  are  preci- 
pitated from  heights  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
feeL  But  it  is  in  America  that  we  meet  with  amaiing 
sheets  of  fluid,  as  much  exceeding  in  breadth  the  f^s  cf 
the  ancient  continents  as  they  are  themselves  transcended 
in  height  by  these.  And  as  hold  imposing  objects  always 
make  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  human  mind,  tba 
cataracts  of  the  new  world  have  oblained  the  greatest  celo- 
brity:  hence  we  are  induced  to  commence  our  review  of 
these  mnjestic  results  of  some  great  convulsion  of  natnn 
with 

THE  CATARACTS  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  SATURDAY  UAGAZINE. 


THE  CATARACTS  OF  AMERICA. 


AuoTxa  tha  ratgniflcent  Rcenery  nhich  chanetariiM  Qae 
division  of  tlie  earth,  waterfeUB  of  every  description  are 
met  with ;  many  of  which  ate  truly  atupendoUB,  mott  are 
l^od,  and  all  fascinating.  Of  twenty-three  principal  cata- 
rocti,  which  have  attracted  the  notic«  and  di&wn  forth  the 
adminitioa  of  travetlera,  twen^  are  in  the  northern  con- 
tinent, and  three  in  the  southern.  Tracing  thew  according 
to  their  geographical  position,  from  the  north,  our  attention 
is  flrst  Bireated  by 

WiLBKBFOaca  Faj.ls, 
On  Hood's  River,  just  within  the  arctic  circk ;  of  which  a 

KrUcular  description  baa  been  given  in  a  former  Number  *. 
avelling  southward  from  these  Fells,  across  a  country 
inlerseclcd  by  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  last  <n 
which  abound  in  the  minor  falls,  called  Rapidi,  we  arrive, 
alter  a  journey  of  about  1100  miles,  at  tbesouraaf^  the 

Missouri, 
A  RITBB  remarkable,  in  its  upper  part,  for  a  incceBHion  of 
rapids,  cascades,  and  cataracts,  during  a  course  of  nearly 
three  miles,  in  wbich  it  has  a  descent  of  no  less  than  352 
feet.  Its  current,  consequently,  runs  with  great  velociU. 
iDimedialely  above  the  falls,  the  river  is  9DD  i^t  in  broadlb. 
The  first  fMl  of  any  interest  has  a  pitch  of  five  feet ;  and 
immediately  after  it,  occurs  a  beautiful  cascade  of  26  i  feet 
The  width  of  the  river  in  here  increased  to  1800  feet;  and 
the  water  falls  in  a  smooth  sheet  to  about  one-third  of  the 
descent.  After  passing  aver  sonte  falls  of  trifling  beisbt, 
the  river  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  a  lar^  fbuntain,  which, 
Bpringing  up  from  lieneath  the  rocki  on  its  marein,  form  a 
cascade  of  eight  feet.  Below  this  is  a  fall  of  14^  feet  down 
an  inclined  plane,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ip  lenKth ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  the  river,  about  a  quarter  or  a  mile  in 
breadth,  is  precipitated  down  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet. 

Captain  t<ewis  describes  this  cataract  as  sin^larly 
beautiful,  combining  all  the  regular  elegancies  which  the 
ftncy  of  a  painter  would  select  to  represent  an  elegant 
waterfall.  At  thedistanceof  aquarter  of  amile,  is  another 
cataract,  nineteen  tbei  in  perpendicular  heiabt ;  to  which 
Captain  Levris  gave  the  name  of  the  Crooked  Fall. 

From  this  pomt,  with  one  fall  of  five  feel,  and  another  of 
two,  the  river  is  a  continued  rapid,  -with  a  descent  of  nearly 
fifty  feet,  till  it  reaches  the  Grand  Catakact.  Here  the 
channel  is  restricted  to  a  breadth  of  840  feet,  by  cliffs, 
rising,  on  the  left  side,  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  but  of  no 
ereat  altitude  on  tlie  right ;  and  through  an  opening  in 
these  rocks,  the  flood  pours  itself  over  a  precipice  of  eighty- 
seven  feet  in  depth..  For  about  300  feet  on  the  left  side, 
the  water  rushes  down  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  river,  being  carried  forward  with  a  more 
rapid  current,  and  interrupted  in  its  fall  by  irregularly  pro- 
jecting rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  display  of  perfectly 
white  foam,  600  feet  in  breadth,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
200  feet,  in  a  thousand  foncifiil  Hbapes,  to  which  the  solar 
rays  impart  the  brightest  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

When  the  river  is  high,  as  is  the  case  after  the  melting 
of  the  snowBon  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  after  heavy 
rains,  the  stream  makes  its  way  over  the  low  roclu,  and 
increases  the  cataract  to  a  breadth  of  lao  f^et 

FALi.a  ON  IHB  Mississippi. 
About  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  eastward  of  the  source 
of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  has  its  rise.  On  this  river 
are  several  sets  of  rapids  ;  one,  called  Lbs  Rapidss  dbs 
Mdinbb,  is  eleven  mUes  bug,  and  consists  of  suocessivo 
ledees  and  shoals,  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  across 
the  bed  of  the  river.  About  1 00  miles  higher  up  is  another, 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  consisting  of  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  rocks,  over  which  the  water  flows  with' 
turbulent  rapidity. 

Paceaoaica  Fall. 
About  thirty  miles  from  its  source,  the  Mississippi,  after 
winding  through  a  dismal  country,  covered  with  high  grass 
meadows,  with  pine  swamps  in  the  distance,  which  appear 
to  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  its  borders,  is  suddenly  pent  up 
in  a  channel  not  mote  than  sixty  feet  wide,  and  the  water 
rushes  down  a  Bat  rock,  twenW  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  having  an  elevation  of  tlrirty  degrees.  Imme- 
diately below  this  fall,  the  river  widens  to  1300  fbet,  and 
Dresents  a  continued  series  of  rapids,  falls,  and  shoale,  for 
nearly  1000  miles,  when  it  meeta  with 

*  Sm  Saturdajt  AfofoiiM,  lor  18tb  Aupist,  1B32,  p,  S7, 


St.  Antbonvi  Falli, 
Herb  the  Misstssippi  is  upwards  of  1B0O  feet  wide  ahan 
the  fall,  but  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  width  below. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  is  16^  feet,  besidoi 
fifty-eight  feet  more  of  a  rapid  below;  so  that  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  in  ^nt,  it  appears  much  higher  than  it 

Wlien  the  Mississippi  is  full,  wliich  happens  twice  in  Om 
year,  about  January  and  June,  the  appearance  of  SL 
Anthony's  Falls  is  veij  sublime,  as  the  spray  then  throwq 
up  reflects  the  prismatic  colours  while  the  sun  shines ;  and 
when  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  whtde  is  enveloped  in  a  kind 
of  m^estic  gloom. 

About  twelve  milea  below  these  falls,  tne  Hisaisaij^t 
receives  the  waters  of  St  Peter's  river,  which  is  about  300 
feet  wide ;  and  has  several  rapids  and  fhlls  in  the  upper 

Sarts  of  its  course.  One.  celled  St.  Petbs's  Fall,  is  about 
fty  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  very  in- 
teresting in  its  characteristics. 

Ohio-pyls  Falls. 
Ahong  the  waters  of  various  tributary  streams,  the  Misus 
sippi  receives  those  of  the  Ohio  and  its  auxiliaries.  The 
Onio  itself  has  no  considerable  cataract;  but  at  Louisville, 
it  bos  a  rapid  descent  of  22}  feet,  in  two  miles.  Its  tribu 
tary,  the  Monogahela,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Youghio- 
geny,  and  iriraut  thirty  miles  above  their  union,  the  latter 
hag  a  grand  cataract  of  twenty  feet  perpendicular  fall. 
called  the  Ohio-Pylb. 

The  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  confluent  streams, 
having  taken  us  somewhat  out  of  our  way,  we  must  return 
towards  the  north,  where,  on  the  borders  of  UpperCanoda, we 
meet  with  a  strait,  uniting  the  lakes  Superior  and  Huron 
in  which  is  the  cataract,  called 

St.  Mabv's  Fall. 
Tub  river,  or  strait,  St,  Mary,  which  fbrms  a  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  the  only  outlet  for  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  Lake  Superior,  which  it  conveys  into 
Lake  Huron.  About  midway  between  the  lakes,  the  flood, 
forcing  its  way  through  a  confined  channel,  and  breaking 
with  violence  among  the  natural  impediments  in  its  way, 
produces  a  scene  of  tumultuous  agitation,  which,  combined 
with  the  noise  and  daiiling  whiteness  of  the  Hurge,  is  not 
deficient  either  in  grandeur  oi  romantic  effect.  The  total 
descent  of  the  fall  is  22}  feet,  in  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  From  Lake  Huron,  into  which  these  falls  lead, 
the  water  is  discharged  into  Lake  Erie;  and  then  again, 
into  Lake  Ontario,  over  tha  celebrated 
Falls  ov  Niaoaea. 
This  eatoroot  has  been  represented  by  tavdlers,  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  western  worid  ; 
not,  indeed,  on  account  of  its  height,  for  that  is  much 
exceeded  by  other  fUls  i  but  fix  its  extent,  its  tremendous 


FatU  ef  Ntagan, 

rapidity,  and  the  moonceivable  hulk  of  water,  the  overplus 
of  four  immense  inland  seas,  which  is  precipitated  down 
its  abysm.  The  river,  which  is  about  33}  miles  in  length, 
and  rf  considerable  depth,  varying  in  breadth  fhtm  half  a, 
mile  to  a  league,  may  be  said  to  be  a  continued  series  of 
rapids,  with  a  headstrong  stream,  fluently  interrupted  \>f 
rocky  projections.  About  three  miles  olwiTe  the  fells,  in 
consequence  of  a  rapid  descent  of  flf^-one  test,  tha  mf^m 
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lireak  orer  the  rocks  with  swch  terrific  inipetuosih',  that 
the  mere  sight  of  them  fhim  the  banks,  le  sufficient  to 
make  the  spectator  abnddei.  Just  at  ths  falls,  the  river 
raakes  an  abrupt  turn  &om  west  to  north-east,  and  the 
line  of  the  cataract  winds  obliquely  across,  instead  of 
extendiUK  in  the  shortest  direction,  firom  one  bank  to  the 
Other.  Here  also  the  stream  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions,  bjanialand,  called  Goat  Island,  which,  presenting 
a  tace  towards  the  stream  of  about  990  feet,  adds  greatly  to 
.u ^jjp  gjf^  gf  jjjg  f^^  ^„j_  ^jjj  jjjp  1^™  of  the 

I,  tbrms  the  chord  of  an  iiregulu  arc,  about  3300 
n  shore  lo  shore. 


putod  at  2100  feet,  and  its  height  at  rather  more  than  149 
feet.  The  Lener  or  Schlother  Fall,  so  denominated  bom 
Fort  Schlosher,  on  Its  margin,  is  on  the  American  side,  and 
about  litis  feet  in  curvilinear  length,  with  a  perpendicular 
heif^htof  162  toet:  it  experiences  an  inconsiderable  iub- 
dit  Lsion  ttota  a  small  islet,  called  Uontmorenci,  end  hence, 
'Niagara  is  sometimes  described  as  a  threefold  cataract 

As  the  waters  approach  the  head  of  Goat  Island,  their 
previous  convulsive  agitation  partially  subsidee,  and  they 
.sweep  forward,  in  a  broad,  ceaaetess,  and  swift  current,  to 
tlie  brink  of  the  fall,  down  which  they  turoultuously'roU, 
without  interruption  from  roclu  in  their  descent,  with  a 
deafening  noiie ;  and  throwing  up  clouds  of  vapour,  on 
which  the  solar  rays  are  refleolsd  in  most  beautiful  rain- 
bows. The  noise  is  so  great,  that,  in  a  clear  day,  and  with 
a  favourable  wind,  it  i>  heard  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles ;  and  the  spray  is  thrown  to  suoh  a  height,  that,  at 
the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  it  is  said,  Uw  cloudy  vapour 
may  be  discerned.  Ad  elegant  writer,  who  has  given  an 
elaborate  description  of  this  orand  spectacle,  compare* 
"  the  solemn  ana  tremendous  noise,  with  volumes  of  vapour 
darting  upwards  in  the  air,"  to  "  the  simultaneous  report 
and  smoke  of  a  thousand  cannons."  The  quontitf  of  water 
ruUinff  over  these  falls,  has  been  estimated  at  670,250  tuns 
per  minute  I 

Falu  oh  thb  OrtAWJL, 
t  Ottawa,  or  Utawas,  which  Ibnni  a  boundary 


numeiDUS  falls,  as,  the  Orand  Caluickt,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  varying  ftom  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height;  the  Rapidrs  du  Fobt,  eight  teet  in  perpendicular 
height;  the  Rapides  DBsCsAts,threemiles  in  length,  with 
several  falls  towards  the  end,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 
All  these  present  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  seek  the  picturesque  of  nature :  but 
the  most  celebrated  falls  on  this  river,  are  those  of  the 
CnAtjDiERas,  or  Kbttlbs.  The  Great  Kettle,  so  called 
from  its  shape,  and  the  volume  of  water  it  involves,  is 
about  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  212  feet  across;  and  attracts, 
by  its  forcible  indraught,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
waters,  which,  strongly  compressed  by  the  circular  shape 
of  the  gulf,  descend  in  heavy  torrents,  struggling  vio- 
lently to  escape,  and  throwing  up  dense  clouds  of  spray. 
Tiui  LittleKellle  receives  its  waters  into  abroBd,ebngated, 
strait  fissure,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  escapes 
subteiraneously  ;  a  circumstance  not  peculiar  to  this  spot : 
fur,  in  various  places  of  the  same  river,  the  waters  pass 
through  deep  but  narrow  rents  and  fissures,  to  dash  through 
some  subtenanean  passage,  that  defies  the  scrutiny  of  the 

Falls  oh  tbb  St,  IJaurick. 
This  river,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  about  ninety 
miles  above  Quebec,  ia  interesting  to  admirers  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  tram  its  numerous  cascades.  Among 
these  we  sh^l  notice,  I.  The  Falls  of  Gabbllk,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  descending  through  a  par- 
tial contraction  of  the  river  with  great  velocity.  2.  The 
Falls  of  lb  Grais,  formed  by  some  small  islands,  clothed 
with  rich  fbliage,  which  separate  the  waters  into  several 
channels,  each  possessing  a  pleasing  cascade. 

Between  five  and  six  mile*  higher  up  the  river  are  the 
great  Falls  of  Shawkhroak,  where  the  water,  divided 
by  a  rock  into  two  channels,  is  precipitoted  over  a  ledge 
nearly  150  feet  in  perpendiculor  height,  and  rushes  with 
terrific  violence  against  the  cliff  below,  where  the  two 
Streams  are  reunited,  and  an  immense  body  of  water  is  fbiced 
through  a  passaee,  comparatively  narrow,  though  ninety 
feet  wide.  Few  blls  exhibit  such  evident  marks  aa  this  Vt 
•orae  exttaordinaiy  convulMoa  (^  nature. 


About  eighteen  miles  higher  up  tlia  river  are  the  Falls 
0?  Grakse  Hsrf,  where  are  three  cataracts  of  thirty  feet 
perpendicular  height,  amidst  an  assemblage  of  romantiD 
scenery. 

The  Fall  or  the  Grossb  Pillbs,  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  above  the  Gbandb  Mbrk,  has  a  cascade  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  rocks  on  its  right  bank,  rising 
in  perpendicular  height  fhim  230  to  300  feet 


About  mne  miles  below  Quebec,  the  St  Lavrrenca  ia 
joined  by  the  Montmorenci,  a  river  remarkable  fbr  the 
continued  rapidity  of  its  course,  and  for  the  falls  at  its 
mouth.  The  height,  the  magnificence,  and  summnding 
beauties  of  tills  cataract,  cause  il  to  be  visited  by  all  travel 
lers  who  arrive  at  Quebec,  with  means  and  leisure  fbi 
gratifying  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 

At  a  settlement  called  La  Molte,  the  waters  ore  difiiised 
into  shallow  currents,  passing  over  an  irregular  rocky  bed, 
which  breaks  them  into  foam,  accompanied  by  murmuring 
sounds.  Lower  down,  the  channel  becomes  bounded  by 
precipitous  rocks ;  its  breadth  becomes  contracted,  and  the 
current  propoitionably  quickened.  At  a  place  called  the 
Natural  Steps  are  several  beautiful  cascades,  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  each.  These  steps  have  been  gcaduailly  formed 
by  the  accession  of  water  received  by  the  nver  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  winter ;  and  &om  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  Hay,  the  volume  of  water  rolls  with  increasing 
height  and  rapidity. 

After  exhibiting  a  beautiful  varie^  in  its  oourse,  and 
passing  over  two  other  magnificent  cascades,  the  river 
arrives  at  the  Grbat  Fall  of  Monthorehci,  where  the 
stream  is  from  fiit^  to  sixty  feet  wide.  A  slight  slope 
of  the  bed,  before  it  reaches  this  point  gives  additioiuk 
velocity  to  the  current,  so  that  the  water  is  violendy  pro- 
jected over  a  perpendicular  rock,  nearly  250  (eet  high,  in. 
an  extended  sheet,  of  a  whiteness  and  fleecy  appearance 
resembling  snow.  Wherever  it  touches  the  rock,  it  falls  in 
white  clouds  of  iblling  foam ;  and  beneath,  where  it  is 
propelled  without  interruption,  it  forms  innumerable  flakes, 
like  wool  or  cotton,  which  are  gradually  protracted  in  tbo 
descent,  till  received  into  the  boiling  profound  beneatb.  An 
immense  spray  rises  from  the  bottom  in  curling  volumes 
which,  when  the  sun  displays  its  bright  prismatic  colours 
produce  an  effect  inconceivably  beautilU. 

FAJ.La  OF  THE  RiVBR  CBAUStKES. 

AaotfT  six  miles  above  Quebec,  but  on  the  opposite  bank,  th« 
river  ChaudiSre  poura  its  tributary  stream  in  to  the  St  Law 
rettcv.    ThiaitveriTaryiDglubieaathfromlSOOtoieoofMfc 
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b  nplflU  with  nptds,  uid  other  impeduDents  lo  nftvigaUon. 
Among  othen,  the  calanct  moat  celebrated  for  its  be&ut; 
Bod  Bumninding  icenery,  it  situated  about  four  miles  fiotp 
the  rket's  mouth,  when,  ntitowed  by  juttina  neks,  ex- 
lending  from  each  lide,  the  precipice,  over  which  the  waters 
nuhTw  scarcely  more  than  390  feet  in  breadth;  and  the 
height  frwn  which  they  descend,  la  about  \iO  feet,  Hu^ 
masMa  of  rook,  which  appear  lo  have  been  rent  from  their 
primeval  bed  by  some  Molent  convulsion  of  nature,  rise 
Ahove  the  aurface  of  the  current,  just  at  the  break  of  the 
fUI,  and  divide  the  stream  into  throe  portions,  forming 
secondary  cascades,  which  re-unite  their  wateia,  before  they 
reach  the  basin  below.  In  aome  parts,  large  sheeU  of 
Water  roll  unbroken  to  the  bottom ;  in  other  places,  the 
liquid  element  dashes  from  one  fragment  of  rock  to  another 
With  wild  impetuosity,  bellowing  and  foaming  in  every 
hollow  cavity  that  obstructs  iU  progress ;  theuce  it  rushes 
down,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  into  the  boiling  sur^ 
beneath,  whore  it  rages  with  inconceivable  fury,  ull  it,  is 
hurried  away  by  a  freah  torrent,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
chaonet  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Gkbat  Fall  o:*  ths  RiverSt.  John-. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  milos  eastward  of  Ihe  ChaudiSre, 
rises  the  river  St.  John,  which  flows  through  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  its  way  to  Fundy  Bny,  where  ils  waters  are  dis- 
charRwl.  Just  after  leovinR  the  Canadian  border,  the  river 
rushes  with  great  fury  over  a  rocky  bed,  till,  being  suddenly 
narrowed  by  prujeclions  of  the  cliffs  on  cither  side,  it  rolls 
impetuously  over  their  ledges,  in  a  perpendicular  line  of 
fbrty-Hve  fteet,  into  a  narrow  basin  of  pointed  rocks,  amid 
whieh  it  foams  and  rages  till  it  escapes,  through  a  narrow 
rocky  channel,  over  a  series  of  decliritiea,  half  a  mile  in 
contmuance,  and  each  forming  a  distinct  cascade. 

The  scenery  about  these  falls  is  described  as  grand  and 
sublime ;  consistinn;  of  towering  abrupt  eminences,  preci- 
liilouB  crags,  and  dark  unpenetrated  forests. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  rit'er,  about  a  mile  above  the  town 
cf  St  John's,  are  alternate  falls,  inward  and  outward,  every 
tide ;  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  a 
rid^  of  rocks  across  its  bottom,  which  intercept  the  water 
in  iti  patsage  to  and  from  the  sea.  At  the  ehb,  the  waters 
of  title  river  are  penned  up  about  twelve  feet  higher  than 
those  rf  the  bay,  and  an  outward  fall  occurs :  but  at  high 
water,  the  sea  rises  about  Sve  feet  higher  than  the  river, 
aod  rnshei  through  the  strait,  with  an  mward  fall. 
Billows  Falls,  ow  tbs  Coknscticdt. 
pASSitta  fh>m  the  British  territories  into  those  of  Ihe 
United  States,  the  first  cataract  of  importance  we  meet 
with  IS  denominated  the  Belloat  Fall*,  at  Walpole,  on  the 
Connecticut  ri^-er.  The  whole  descent  of  the  nver,  in  the 
space  of  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  is  forty-four  feet ;  and  it 
includes  several  pitches,  one  below  another,  at  the  highest 
of  which  a  large  rock  divides  the  stream  into  two  channels, 
each  about  ninety  feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the 
eastern  channel  is  di^,  being  crossed  by  a  solid  rock,  and 
the  wholo  stream  falls  into  the  western  channel,  where, 
being  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  it  flows 
with  astonishing  force  and  rapidity.  A  bridge  has  been 
huilt  over  these  falls,  from  which  an  advantageous  view  is 
had  of  their  interesting  end  romantic  scenery. 

Cahoos  Falls,  on  the  Hobawk  Rivbr. 
Ik  the  slate  of  New  York,  about  two  nules  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  are  the  falls  called  Cahoot,  or  Cahoet, 
where  the  river,  about  a  thousond  feet  broad,  descends,  at 
high  water,  in  one  sheet,  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet,  afiin^- 
ing  a  grand  spectacle  from  the  bridge,  which  has  been 
bmlt  aemas  the  Hohawk,  about  three  quarters  irf  a  mile 
below  the  cataract. 

Fall  ok  ths  Hi 
Ti 


a  deep  chasm,  or  cleft,  which  cnntet  the  ebuinel,  and  fidb 
perpendicularly  about  seventy  feet,  in  tax*  entire  sheet. 
One  end  of  tha  cleft  is  closed  up,  and  the  water  rushes  out 
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ues  in  the  western  part  of  Massacniuette,  and 
enters  Connecticut  near  its  north-west  comer.  About 
■even  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  the  water 
of  dw  whide  nver,  which  is  4S0  feet  across,  is  precipitated 
orer  a  perpondioular  fall  of  sixty  feet 

Passaick  Falls. 
t'BM  riv«r  Passaick  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and,  after  a  circuitous  course,  falls  mto  Newark 
Bay.  At  the  town  of  Patterson,  about  twenty  miles  fhim 
it!  mouth,  is  the  Great  Fall,  where  the  river,  about  120 
>el  vide,  kA  iminiitg  with  a  very  swift  current,  reochee 


_.  the  other  with  incredible  rapidity,  in  an  acnte  angle  to 
its  former  direction,  and  is  received  into  a  large  basin.  It 
thence  takes  a  winding  course  throueh  the  rocks,  and 
spreads  again  into  a  very  considerable  channel.  Thi  cleft 
is  fVom  four  to  twelve  feel  in  breadth,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  an  earthquake.  When  this  cataract 
was  visited  by  a  late  British  traveller,  the  spray  refracted 
two  beautifiil  rainbows,  primary  and  secondary,  which 
greatly  assisted  in  producing  as  fine  a  scene  as  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  It  was  Aid  heightened  by  the  effect  of 
another  fall,  of  less  magnificence,  about  ninety  feet  above. 

In  the  same  state,  are  the  Falls  of  Tuntoh,  opposite 
the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Falls  of  tbk  Potoiiacic. 
Thb  Potomack,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  navigable  to  the  city  of 
Washington ;  above  which  it  is  obstructed  by  seraral  fells. 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  1.  Littlk 
Falls,  three  miles  above  Woshingtoo,  with  a  descent  of 
thirty-seven  feet.  2.  Grrat  Falls. eightand  a  half  mde* 
flirther  up,  with  a  descent  of  seventy-six  feet;  which  have 
been  made  navigable  by  means  of  five  locks.  3.  Seneca. 
Falls,  six  miles  abbre,  descending  ten  feet  4.  Shknam- 
DOAH  Falls,  sixty  miles  higher  up  the  river,  where  th« 
Potomack  breaks  through  the  blue  ridge,  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  S.  Hourbs  Falls,  five  miles  above  the  Shenan- 
doah. They  all  possess  interesting  characteristics,  pleas- 
ingly diversified;  particularly  No.  4,  which  is  much  cele- 
brated for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

VIRGINIA  AND  GEORGIA. 
lit  addition  to  the  cataracts  in  the  United   States,  abovo 
enumerated,  we  may  notice 

1.  The  Fallino  Spbino,  in  Bath  county,  Virginia, 
which  forms  a  beautiftil  cascade,  streaming  from  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice.  200  feet  high. 

2.  The  TuccoA  Fall,  in  Franklin  county,  Geoi^a , 
which,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, is  scarcely  yet  known  to  our  geographers.  It  is 
much  higher  than  tiie  great  fall  of  Niagara,  and  the  water 
is  propelled  over  a  perpendicular  rock.  When  the  stream 
is  full,  it  pours  over  the  steep  in  one  expansive  magnificent 
sheet,  smid  clouds  of  spray,  on  which  the  prismatie  oolcnn 
ore  reflected  with  a  most  enchanting  effect, 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Cataracts  of  ib»  Pusambio. 
Tub  little  nltage  of  Punce,  in  the  province  of  Popaytia, 
Columbia,  is  situated  on  a  great  plain  among  the  Ande«, 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  lem  of  the  sea. 
liiis  plain  is  bounded  by  two  extremely  deep  rarines,  pre- 
senting frightful  precipices,  the  effect  of  earthquakes  and 


source,  and  so  impr^piated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  snl~ 
phnrie  and  muriatic  acids,  that  the  Spaniards  have  deno- 
minated it  Rio  Vinagre. 
This  riveTi  which,  probably,  owes  its  origin  to  th«  daily 
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nwlliiig  «f  tha  nunn,  ud  the  sulphur  that  bums  in  the 
iatuiorof  dw  toImoo,  fonns,  neu  the  plain  of  Corazan, 
thTraattu«ct>>tbenrouppermMtofirhichareveryoansi(lar- 
Able.  The  water,  anet  making  iti  wny  through  •  cafern, 
precipitate!  itaelf  do<m  nearly  400  feet.  The  Tall  is  ex- 
tremely pictoregque,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers ; 
hut  the  waters  are  *o  pemidout,  that  the  Rio  Cauca,  into 
irhich  it  flow*,  is  destitute  of  d«h  for  fbur  leagues  ofter- 

Falu  on  thb  Obonoco. 

an  the  Oronoco  occur  740  mriei  ihun  it* 
i  tram  its  source,  at,the  viHages  Mayputa  Mid 
he  great  bend  of  the  riTcr.  They  are  three 
I  are  represented  a*  the  most  tremendous 
ever  been  observed ;  hut  no  good  description 
I  of  them,  though  they  constitute  the  only 
le  country  east  of  the  Andes,  to  the  vast 


Thi 


fm  Tbsdbitdaua  Cataract. 
I  celebrated  fall  is  upon  the  River  Bogota,  n 


r  the 


1  of  Santa  F£,  in  tlie  Columbian  Republic.  _. 
little  distance  above  the  fall,  the  liver  is  about  140  feet 
wide ;  but  as  it  appToached  the  chasm  through  which  it 
dashes,  its  breadth  is  suddenly  diminished  to  thirty-fire 
feet.  ThuB  contracted,  the  current  gains  accumulated 
fbtce,  and  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  rock,  at  two  bounds, 
to  the  depth  of  600  ^t,  into  a  dark  unfathomable  abyss, 
out  of  nhieh  the  river  again  issues,  under  the  name  of  Rio 
Mela.  The  face  of  the  rock,  which  finishes  and  bordets 
the  vast  plain  of  Bogota,  near  the  catomrt,  is  so  steep  that 
it  occu|nes  three  hours  in  the  descent:  and  the  basin,  or 
gail,  into  which  the  water  is  precipitated,  cannot  be 
sppiDoched  very  closely,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  the 
deafening  noise  of  the  cataract,  and  the  dense  mass  of 
■pray,  tsnder  it  impossible  to  get  nearer  the  edges  of  the 
abyss  than  400  or  500  feet  Thtf  loneliness  of  the  spot, 
the  tnmultiMOS  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the  beauties  of  tha 


surrounding  vegetation,  ntider  this  one  of  the  wildest  aad 


Thx  Kilk. 
This  celebrated  river,  through  its  long  and  fertiliziuK 
nngfl  of  about  2000  British  miles,  in  winding  through 
abrupt  and  precipitous  countries,  exhibits  very  considerable 
rataracta ;  ten  or  twelve  of  which,  haring  a  descent  of  more 
than  twenty  feet,  occur  before  it  reaches  the  plains  of 
Egypt  One,  styled  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Catabact 
or  TUB  NiLB,  WDS  visited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  from  whose 
aecoimt  the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  below  the  cataract,  the 
river  is  confined  between  two  rocks,  over  wliich  a  strong 
bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  has  been  thrown ;  and  here  the 
current  runs  into  a  deep  trough,  with  great  roaring  and  an 
impetuous  velocity.  Higher  up,  the  calatnct  presents 
itself,  amid  groves  of  beautiful  trees,  and  exhibits  a  most 
maguiBcent  and  stupendous  sight.  At  the  time  of  Mr- 
Bruce'*  visit,  the  river  had  been  swollen  by  rains,  and  fell 
iu  a  sinsle  sheet  of  water,  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  fifty  feet,  with  a  force  and  niuse  that 
were  buly  terrific.  A  thick  fiime  or  haxe  covered  the  fall 
in  every  part,  and  hung  over  the  course  of  the  stream,  both 
above  and  below,  ma^ng  its  track,  though  the  waters 
were  not  seen.  The  river  preserved  its  natural  clearness, 
and  fen,  partly  into  a  deep  pool,  or  basin,  in  the  soUd  rock, 
partly,  in  twenty  different  eddies,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
piedpice.  In  felling,  a  portion  of  the  stream  appeared  to 
mn  bock  with  great  fliry  on  (he  rock,  as  well  as  forward  in 


the  line  of  its  course,  raising  wares,  or  violent  ebullitions, 
which  chafed  against  each  other. 

Notwithstanoingthis  animated  description  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
oiber  travellers,  eitiier  ftum  possessing  less  vivncity  of  feel- 
ing, or  ftem  visiting  the  spot  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances, speak  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  as  mere  rapids, 
scarcely  deserving  the  title  of  cascades.  '  Mr.  Legh  speaks 
of  the  fall  at  Syene,  as  formed  merely  by  the  river  forcing 
its  way,  in  acontraetod  channel,  through  rocks,  which  farm 
several  ledges  across  it.  He  admits,  however,  that  con- 
siderable grandeur  of  effect  is  produced  by  (his  wild  disorder 
of  the  rocks,  the  absence  of  all  cultivation,  the  murmur  of 
the  water,  and  the  desolate  character  of  the  whole  scene. 
Mr.  Burckhordt  describes  the  cataract  a  tittle  higher  up  the 
river,  as  formed  by  only  a  part  of  the  stream,  about  sixty 
feet  in  breadth. 

Waterfall  Mountain. 
Thb  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  from  north  to 
soudt,  through  the  colony  of  Good  Hope,  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  stretching  south-east,  tiie  other  duo 
south.  At  the  extremity  of  the  latter  branch  is  the 
Watbrfall  Mouktaik  ;  in  one  of  the  clefts  of  which, 
a  largo  stream  of  water,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  broad, 
fallsrhim  the  high  rock  above,  to  a  depthof  from  eishty 
to  ninety  feet,  where  it  is  received  in  a  vast  and  oeep 
basin,  excavated  in  the  stone  by  the  perpetual  weight  and 
action  of  the  descending  flood.  After  abundant  rains,  this 
cataract  is  in  its  fiiH  beauty. 


alpine 

bUs  i 


SOUBCXS    op    TKB  MkNDBR. 

Trb  rtrer  Hender,  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  has  its 
le  beantiful  cascades,  surrounded  with  romantic 
e  scenery,  in  the  ancient  Troas.  The  ascent  to  these 
I  i^  fbr  a  time,  steep  and  rocky  ;  lofty  summits  lower- 
ing above,  while  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged  bed,  foams 
below.  At  length,  the  traveller  reaches  a  kind  of  natural 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  hu^e  croggr'  rocks,  rising 
perpendicularly  to  an  immense  height,  and  covered  wiu 
pioe^  mormoue  palm-trees,  and  a  variety  of  evergreen 
shrub*,  growing  in  fentastic  shapes,  in  every  possible 
diraetion.  He  nraseofthe  torrentdrownsall  other  sounds; 
•pd,  as  th«  ipectatfff  advapces,  his  eye  is  charmed  with 


its  descent,  the  water  is  received  into  a  heautifU  natural 
basin,  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  wliich  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir during  the  first  moments  of  its  emission.  Thi*  basin 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  haiardous  clambering  up  the  cliff, 
to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet ;  and  then  it  is  seen,  that 
the  chasms  are  natural  caverns,  through  which  the  water 
rushe*  with  great  force  fmm  beneath  ue  tuck,  towards  ^e 
basin  on  the  outside  ;  and  the  copious  overflowings  of  this 
reservoir  fbnn  the  cascades.  The  scene  is  truly  magniQcent ; 
attd  the  flow  of  water  is  said  to  continue  the  same  ail  the  year 
round,  unstboled  by  casualties  from  lain  oi  melting  snoir* 
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lit  Nonray,  the  multituda  of  ipitega  that  bsne  from  tits 
loflv  mounUiDB,  and  the  vast  messes  of  snow  which  aocu- 
mulate  on  their  lummita,  and  gentlf  diawlve  during 
snmmer,  gm  rise  la  nutnanus  lakei,  and  a  oonsiderabta 
number  <?  nven  ;  the  loigMt  of  wUch  is  the  Glokmkk  ; 
but  none  of  tbem  are  navi^Ue  far  up  the  conntrf,  the 
paaaage  being  continnally  intempted  br  neka,  and,  in 
some  plaoea,  b;  fearftil  cataracta,  where  W)  itnam  pre- 
cipitates itself  from  beiehta  ofth>m8S0to  SOD  feet 

In  Sweden,  about  Otj  miles  above  the  city  of  QStten- 
boT^b,  the  river  Gotha  rashes  down  the  &11  of  Trollbitta, 
into  a  '  '■  -  '■'      -      -       ■  •  ^"^  -    "^  •-- - 

(hat  ti 

to  piiKws,  or  dive  go  fiu  beneath  the  water,  as  to  dissf*- 
pcur  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  and  sometimea 
Dot  less  than  three-quarters  ol  an  hour.  The  river,  which  is 
vcrv  wide  befine  it  roachei  the  fallB,  is  confined  by  the  rocks 
witliin  a  naiTQW  channel ;  and  its  course  ii  still  more 
restricted  by  several  rocky  islands  in  the  middle  of  tb« 
Eircam.  The  whole  deaoent  is  estimated  at  100  feet; 
but,  03  the  fblls  are  four  in  number,  each  is  only  about 
twcnty-Dve  feet,  and  thu  bottom  slopes,  so  that  the  watei 
runs  OS  ia  a  spout.  Its  rapidity  is  very  greats  the  noisfl 
is  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  and  the  falls  are 
constantly  corcred  with  foam.  The  pit  into  which  the  tor- 
rent is  precipitated,  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  several 
huiidrea  fathoms,  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  river  Dal,  ;the  third  in  Sweden  for  si«e,  riscl 
in  the  mountains  on  the  Nortregian  borders,  and,  passing 
through  Dalecarlia,  forms  a  grand  cataract,  not  ht  ttoa 
its  conHuenoe  with  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 

8WITZERIAND. 
Op   all   parts  of  Europe,    Switzerland   i*  the  country  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  rivers  take  their  rise,  in  s 
bold  and  precipitous  alpine  district,  which  offers  a  variety 
of  wttterfiuls  and  torrents,  well  wori^y  of  notice. 

Trb  Btaub  Bach. 
Nrar  the  village  of  Lauterbtunn,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
this  celebrated  cataract  rushes  temjlestuoubly  down  ■ 
rocky  declivity,  ^'ariously  estimated  at  900  and  1400  feel 
in  lieigbt  As  it  faUa,  the  pillar  of  water  disperses  a 
fine  shower,  which  does  not  descend  perpendicularly,  but 
^elds  a  little  to  the  wind.  It  tlien  meets  with  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  rock,  down  the  side  of  which  a  portum 
of  the  water  runs  in  sin^  streams,  while  the  temaiudei 
dashes  below  in  clouds. 

Fall  or  TBI  Ram. 
DuRixa  the  coUrae  of  this  river  in  Switzeriand,  its  scenery 
is  ofbn  bold  and  romantic  ;  and  at  the  village  of  Lauffen, 
about  a  league  fh>m  SchafThanaen,  is  a  tremendous 
cataract,  where  the  river,  not  less  than  4fiD  feet  in  breadth, 
is  precipitated  trota  a  rock  seventy  fiset  in  beieht  j  being, 
for  mass  of  waters,  the  largest,  thoueh  net  Uie  hiphesl 
cataract,  in  civilized  Europe.  Nearly  midway  of  the 
stream,  ia  a  rock,  which  divides  it  into  two  &lls  at  the  top, 
but  they  are  quickly  re-united,  and  descend  to  the  bottom 
in  one  broad  sheet.  The  fall  is  so  rapid,  that  the  water  is 
thrown  up  to  a  great  height  in  a  white  dense  cloud,  which 
conceals  all  beyond  it ;  every  bush  on  the  rocky  shorea  is 
continually  dripping  wet;  and  when  the  sun  shines,  the 
colours  of^  the  rainbow  ptay  fhncifully  in  the  froth  and 
risinfr  vapour.  The  tumult  of  the  water  is  so  great,  that 
ita  noise  is  heard,  in  calm  weather,  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  leagues. 

SouncB  or  tbb  RhOitb. 
This  fine  rivar  rises  in  the  biglieat  part  of  SwitMriand,  at 
the  foot  of  H<mnt  Furca,  only  five  milea  from  the  source 
of  the  Rhine.  Gushing  fivm  a  atupendotu  glacier,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  this  nver  mmnpi 
tales  itself  with  great  noise,  into  the  vale  beneath,  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a  single  cataract,  with  Mvernl  caacadea. 
Its  general  rapidity  is  strongly  marked  by  a  ftU  of  3000 
feet  befbre  it  reacnes  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Its  waters  are 
augmented  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of  tributary  tor- 
rents and  streams,  that  descend  from  the  sides  of  dia 
a^iacent  monnt^ns,  tin  it  nOt  a  large  ooUected  vtrinmo  of 
turind  water  into  the  transparent  lake  ;  from  the  oppcnite 
extremity  gf  which,  i(  issusi  in  a  puier  Hrwin,  to  piooeed 
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SAVOY. 
ftts  country  is  not  iMsmountainoas  thin  thai  of  Switier 
luid ;  indeed,  its  chumctariHtic  ^turei  consiat  Ot  bleak 
and  rugged  mountaint,  rocks,  predpiees,  and  fiirests ; 
intersperaed  with  Rtreuns,  aX  one  time  dasl^ng  amoof; 
precipitoUB  ridffes  of  rocks,  and  forming  tnagniflcent  cas- 
cades ;  at  another,  expanding  into  beautiful  Bbeets.  wind- 
ing glowljr  through  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant  valley,  or  loaing 
tkemMlvw  in  the  gloom  of  a  foreit. 

Thb  NuM  OF  Akpbna. 
Tbs  river  Arve  niiu  for  many  miles  between  high,  craggy, 
and  inaceeaaible  rocks,  which  teem  as  if  s^it  on  purpose 
Id  give  its  rapid  waters  a  free  passage.  The  surprising 
echoes  and  continued  sounds  occasioned  by  its  streams,  &c. 
are  reverberated  three,  four,  and,  in  some  parts,  six  or 
WTen  times,  with  ■  noise  so  deep  and  wild,  as  to  strike  a 
■tnuigcr  with  terror.  The  cataracts  are,  in  several  places, 
nXMe  or  leas  loud  and  terrible,  as  the  waters  are  more  or  less 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  which  cover  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  One,  in  particular,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Nun  of  Akpbna,  falls  from  d  prodigious  rock, 
in  a  descent  of  above  1 100  feet,  with  a  noise  and  riolence 
tb^  astound  llie  beholder. 

Falls  of  Cirbsoli  amd  BvANaorr. 
Tkk  river  Oreo,  rising  in  Mount  Rosa,  and  fed  by  numer- 
oas  streams  fVom  the  St.  Gothard,  Mount  Cenis,  and  some 
iMtanches  of  the  Apennines,  fi>rms,  at  Cbrbsoli,  a  vertical 
cataract  of  2400  feet. 

The  torrent  Evanson,  descending  fVom  another  part  of 
Mount  Rosa,  exhibits,  about  half  a  mile  from  Vemez,  a  hH 
of  more  than  1200  feet,  and  rolls  down  pebbles  of  (juarts, 
veined  with  the  gold  that  is  occasionally  traced  in  the 
mountains  of  Challand. 

ITALY. 
Caduta  dbllb  Marmoka. 
This  cataract  is  ontheEvelino,  and  receives  its  namef  Afar- 
bit  CoMcade)  from  the  mountain  down  which  theriver&lla 
being  almost  wholly  of  marble.  It  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Temi,  ajid  is  approached  b\'  a  road  partly  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain, on  the  edge  of  a  frightfiil  precipice : 
but  on  reaching  the  top,  the  adventurous  explorer  is  amply 
rewarded  by  a  view  of  this  stupendous  cataract,  as  it-rushes 
in  several  streams  from  the  mountain,  and  is  precipitated 
down  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  feet,  with  a  thundering 
ninse.  The  waters  breaking  against  lateral  rocks,  cause 
sn  ascent  of  spray  and  vapour  much  higher  than  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cataract,  so  that  the  neighbouring  valley  receives 
a  perpetual  fall  of  rain.  After  this  descent,  the  waters 
rush  into  the  cavities  of  the  racks,  whence  they  again  burst 
out  through  several  openings,  and  at  length  reacu  the  bed 
Of  the  river. 

Fall  of  TBveRONS. 
Tbb  river  Teverone,  anciently  the  Anio,  glides  gently 
throngh  the  town  of  TivoU,  till,  reaching  the  bnnk  of  a  steep 
nek,  it  is  [necipitated  nearly  100  feet  down  in  one  mass  ; 
and,  after  boiling  upin  its  narrow  channel,  it  rushes  through 
a  chasm  of  the  rock,  into  a  cavern  below.  At  the  foot  of 
tbe  cataract,  the  water,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  has  hollowed 
grottoes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so  beautifully  pic- 
Inresque  aa  to  baffle  all  description.  Of  these,  the  Gsorro 
OF  Nkptcnb  is  the  most  celebrated.  Near  to  it,  are  three 
ninor  cascades,  which  rush,  with  a  murmurinz  noise,  through 
tha  ruins  of  the  tilla  of  Hectenas,  down  the  woody  steep 
wbiob  forms  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  present  to 
ft*  ejM  a  pleasingly  romantic  scene. 

Tb>  river  Teveroue,  receives  the  stream  issuing  from 
tbft^teo  PI  Babni,  formerly  the  Lacus  Albulus.  This 
is  I  mall  lake,  but  remarkable  for  its  floating  islets,  formed 
<t  Mltod  sedge  and  herbage,  with  a  soil  of  dust  end  sand 
kipq^  ftna  tM  ai^aoent  country,  and  cemented  by  the 
MIIBPB  and  sulphur,  with  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is 
iilMHMlad.  Some  of  these  islets  are  forty-flve  feet  long, 
^IgpW  bear  Bv«  or  sis  people,  who,  by  meajis  of  a  pole, 
■KiWn*  ■bout  to  different  parts  of  the  lake.  The  water 
tf^tiklake  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  emitting  a  sulphureous 
T<ilM|k  V>d  hM  a  patriiying  quality. 
DALMATIA. 
Kaui  the  nvth-esstem  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ia 
flMliiiii  IM.iialia.  is  the  village  of  Vblika  Gvbaviza, 
wbm  tbe  river  Cettina  has  a  ma^iflcent  cataract.  The 
■beam  is  precipitated  from  a  height  of  above  150  feel, 
formii^  a  deep  muestia  sound,  which  is  heightened  by.  the 
ffjio  ivveibetatod  botween  the  naked  marble  banks. 
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CATARACTS  OP  BRITAIN,' 
Wb  now  oome  to  the  cataracts  of  our  own  country;  among 
which  are  to  be  found  as  much  of  magni&cence,  and,  wi£ 
the  exception  of  such  falls  as  tboee  of  Niagaia,  little  less 
of  stupendous  grandeur,  than  in  those  of  £atarU  parts  of 
the  world;  though  too  much  neglected,  from  the  prevalent 
taste  for  foreign  beauties.  Commencing  with  North  Bri- 
tain, our  attention  is  Srst  arrested  by  a  fall  on 

Thb  Glauma  River. 
This  cascade,  in  the  heights  of  Glen  Elchaig,  in  the  moun- 
tainous county  of  Ross,  though  situated  amidst  the  constant 
obscurity  of  woody  hills,  is  truly  sublime. 

In  the  same  county,  is  the  grand  cataract  of  the  Kirkao 
river,  one  of  those  natural  wonders  which  distinguish  the 
western  borders  of  Ross-shire. 

Near  tbe  old  village  of  Keith,  in  Banffshire,  the  river 
Isla  is  precipitated  over  a  high  rock,  and  forms  a  con- 
siderable cataract,  called  the  Linn  of  Kbitr. 

On  the  Isla,  in  Forfarshire,  there  is  a  cataract,  called  the 
Rocky  Linn,  situate  in  the  narrow  vale  of  Glen  Isla,  with 
a  &11  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 


This  eataiMt,  near  Loeh  Nesi,  is  situated  in  a  darksome 
glen  trf  stupendous  depth.  It  consists  rf  two  falls,  tho 
Upper  and  Lower,  with  an  interval  of  about  half  a  mile 
between  them.  At  the  ftmner,  the  river  Foyers,  being 
confined  by  steep  rocks,  prenpitates  itself  with  great  velo- 
city, at  three  leaps,  down  as  many  predpiees,  whose  united 
depth  is  about  200  feet.  Just  above  the  third  leap,  a  stone 
bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the  ravine ;  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  which,  the  only  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude 
alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  soma  sticks  thrown  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  covered  with  turf. 

About  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  is  tbe  Lower 
Fall.  The  water,  after  flowing  through  a  narrow,  rocky 
channel,  suddenly  makes  a  descent  of  212  feet.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  faU  is  truly  grand,  and  allowed,  by  many 
traveUen,  to  surpass  that  of  ony  other  European  Icotaract, 
that  of  Temi,  in  Italy,  only  excepted.  A  dense  mist  con- 
stantly arises  from  the  broken  water,  and  the  noise  of  the 
fall  may  be  usually  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  After 
heavy  rains,  the  scene  is  beyond  measure  impressive  and 
terrific  ;  in  times  of  comparative  drought,  the  water  finds 
a  sufficiently  capacious  channel  through  an  orifice,  nearly 
arched  over  by  the  worn  rocks,  and  quietly  spreads,  like  a 
long  white  web,  over  the  precipice. 

Harinx  Cataract  of  Locb  Etif. 
This  loch  forms  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  Aigyle- 
shire,  and  is  surrounded  with  scenery  peculiarly  romantic. 
About  seven  miles  ftum  its  communication  with  tbo  ocean, 
the  lake  u  oootncted  into  a  oanow  ebannel,  called,  ia 
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one  of  the  moit  inrpriHiig  nkhinl .  curiMities  In  Gmt 
Britua,  in  altuHtad  in  ft  low  AeM,  wad  it  «baat  100  feM 
deep,  leo  long,  and  90  broad.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
by  a  nide  groleaque  areb  of  limeslone  nek.  At  the  south 
end  is  an  entrance  to  this  abfu,  when  the  astonisbed 
visitant  beholds  a  cataract  issuiuK  fVom  an  immense  aper- 
ture in  the  rodt,  fklling  leventy-five  feet  in  an  uQbroken 
stwetofwater,  with  a  desTening  noise.  The  stream  disappean 
among  the  raclu  at  the  bottom  ;  but,  after  running  about  a 
mile  through  a.  subterraneous  pauage,  it  agaiii  emerges. 
The  eave  is  filled  with  the  spray  of  the  dashing  water,  which 
sometimes  produces  a  imaU  rainbow,  of  extraotdiuBry  bril' 
lianoy.  One  of  the  moat  surprising  features  of  this  scene  . 
is  a  stone,  of  enormous  magnitude,  suspended  by  its  oppo- 
site angles,  touching  the  sides  of  a  crevice,  over  the  onflce 
whence  the  cascade  issues.  The  river  Wease  pervades  this 
cavern,  and  another  at  Gatekirk,  and  runs  about  two  miles 
undergtmind. 

About  a  mile  to  the  southward,  is  Dank  Cavb,  which 
resembles  the  Wethercot,  but  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  foU 
of  its  stream  being  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Thornton  Scar,  about  two  or  three  mfles  fttim  Inglcton, 
is  an  immense  rocky  cliff,  risinR  to  the  height  of  300  feet, 
and  partly  clothed  with  wood.  Near  thif  cliff  is  Tboutton 
Force,  a  beautiful  cataract,  rushing  from  the  rock^  with 
a  fall  of  ninety  feet,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  sixteen  feet  wide. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  Wklsh  Mountain^ 
the  falls  of  the  Cayne  and  Mawddach,  in  Herionetbshiie, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  notice. 

The  former,  called  bj  the  natives  PicriL-T-CATira,  when 
viewed  from  below,  the  only  point  tiom  which  it  can  be 
seen  with  advantage,  is  vere  magaiflcent  A  sheet  of 
water  pours  down  a  rugged  declivity,  200  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  The  sides  of  the  feU  are  thickly  mantled 
with  woods  ;  and  the  agitated  waters  are  received,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  descent,  into  vast  hollows  of  the  rocks,  which 
their  perpetual  action  has  excavated,  and  from  which  the; 
boil  Bud  force  their  way  to  Join  those  of  the  Hawddach,  a 
little  below.  Wben  the  sun  shines  upon  this  fall,  it  is  said 
to  be  brilliant  beyond  conception. 

The  Pistil-y-Hawsdach  consists  of  three  distinct  falls; 
all  of  which  are  exposed  to  view  at  once.  The  Qist  is 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height, 
follins  iiUo  u  deep  pool,  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Pram  tlus 
it  glides  over  a  second  ledge,  and  descenils,  by  a  fall  of 
thirty  feet,  into  a  second  basin,  of  larger  dimensions.  It 
Dgaiu  descends,  by  a  third  fall,  of  about  twenty  feet  in  per- 
pciidjcular  height,  into  the  latest  and  deepest  pool,  over 
the  brim  of  which  it  escapes,  and  descends,  foaming  amidst 
the  rocky  crags,  to  join  the  Cayne. 

In  Dbvoxshirb,  a  few  miles  fiiom  Tavistock,  the  river 
Tamar  receives  the  stream  of  the  Lyd,  which  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  for  being  pent  up  by  rocks,  at  the  bridge,  a 
little  above  the  confluence,  and  running  so  deep  beneath, 
that  the  water  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  nor  its  iDurn"jrs  heard, 
by  persons  above ;  the  bridge  being  on  a  level  with  the 
road,  and  the  water  nearly  seventy  feet  below  it.  Within 
a  mile  of  this  place  is  a  cataract,  where  the  water  falls 
above  a  hundred  feet.  The  river  passes  a  mill  at  some 
distance  above  the  cataract,  and,  after  a  course  on  a 
descentofUttle  less  than  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  mill, 
reaches  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  whence  it  is  precipitated 
in  a  meet  beautlftil  and  picturesque  manner,  and,  striking 
on  a  part  of  the  cliff,  rushes  from  it,  in  a  wider  cataract,  to 
the  bottom ;  where  again  falling  with  considerable  violence, 
it  makes  B  deep  and  foaming  hasin  in  the  ground.  This 
Sne  sheet  of  water  causes  the  surrounding  air  at  the  bottom 
to  be  so  imprecated  with  aqueous  particles,  that  visilora 
find  themBcIves  In  a  mist,  and  gratify  their  curiosity  at  th« 


natural  wonders :  its  lougni,  its  bogs,  its  caverns,  ita 
basaltic  pillars  and  volcanic  remains,  have  been  repeatedly 
describea ;  but  of  its  waterfalls,  very  litde  notice  seems  b> 
have  been  taken.     The  Salmom  Leap  in  the  Shannon,  is 

Kken  of  as  an  interesting  cascade ;  and  the  cataract  at 
iTEitscouitT,  in  Wicklow  county,  is  reported  to  have  a  fall 
of  300  feet  perpendicular :  but  poiticularB  at«  wanting. 
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PASSAGE  OP  THE  ISBAELFIVS  THROUGH 

THE  REP  gEA. 

This  week  we  jwcsent  our  readers  with  a  cut  takep 
from  Mr.  Danby's  well-known  picture  of  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  under  the  eonctuct  of 
Moses.  The  subject  almost  immediately  follows,  ^nd 
connects  itself  with,  that  of  Mr.  Roberts's  picture, 
which  was  particularly  noticed  in  this  Magazine  some 
time  ago.  Both  pictures  fall  within  the  same  general 
class  of  design )  a  class  in  which  the  striking  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  combined  with  a  certain  vastness 
and  indefiniteness  of  outHne^  are  principally  studied^ 
to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  higher  and  more  truly 
imaginative  objects  of  the  art.  We  repeat,  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  this  style  of  painting  more 
generally  pursued  than  it  is  at  present,  because  we 
much  fear  its  ultimate  tendency  will  be  to  lower  the 
character  of  the  art  as  expressive  of  beauty  and  moral 
power;  nevertheless,  we  wiUiiigly  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  have  received  in  musing  upon  this  im- 
posing representation  of  the  place  and  circumstances 
of  one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  the  departure 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  land  of  Egjrpt. 

*  When  the  children  of  Israel  had  completely 
detached  ^cmselvcs  from  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
EgyP^»  ^^^  object  which,  in  pursuance  of  prophecy  and 
the  divine  command,  they  had  to  accomplish,  was  to 
march  to  the  borders  of  that  pleasant  land — the  land 
of  Canaan — ^which  had  been  promised  of  old  to  them, 
through  their  great  ancestor  Abraham.  The  direct 
road  to  Palestine  from  Rameses,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egjrpt,  and  probably  the  same  as  Goshen, 
Was  to  the  north,  by  the  line  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  and  the  march  in  this  direction,  if  unexposed, 
might,  probably,  have  been  performed  in  the  course 
of  four  oir  five  weeks.  But  aU  this  district,  or,  at 
least,  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  immediate  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  was  inhabited  by  a  strong  and 
warlike  people  called  Philistuaes,  and  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Moses  that  it  was  by  special  direction  of  God 
himself,  that  the  Israelites  declined  the  nearest  road, 
and  took,  instead  of  it,  a  turn  to  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  came  to  Succoth,  which  Josephus  supposes 
to  be  the  more  modem  Latopolis;  £pom  Succoth 
they  advanced  to  Etham,  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.     This  western 

,  branch  was  called  Sinus  Horo<^Htes,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  -,  and  by  modem  nations,  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  Here  they  were,  as  Moses  says,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Wilderness,  or  that  vast  desert  which 
is  situated  between  the  rich  river-s<Hl  of  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  aod  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine.  Here 
they  had,  in  fact,  very  neariy  headed  the  gulf,  and,  if 
escape  from  Pharaoh  was  their  immediate  care,  the 
Israelites  had  only  to  proceed  a  dfty*s  journey  right 
forward,  and  it  would  be  obvious  ^at  the  nature  of 
the  groun<^  and  the  deficiency  of  water,  would  efiiec- 
tually  check  the  pursuit  of  a  considerable  army,  the 
chief  strength  of  which,  we  know  to  have  consisted 
in  chariots  and  cavalry. 

At  this  critical  jimcture,  however,  God  commanded 
Moses  to  lead  the  great  host  of  the  Hebrews  back 
again  from  the  onward  road,  and  encamp  them  far- 
ther to  the  south,  on  the  west  or  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  place  of  such  encampment  was 
pomted  out  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea.  It  is  said  that  Pi-hahiroth  means  an  opening 
into  the  mountains^  and  the  result  of  much  laborious 
investigation  has  been  that,  in  fact,  the  Israelites  were 
thus  led  into  a  glen  or  combe,  in  which  their  retreat 
was  rendered  difficult  by  surrounding  rocks,  and  their 

•advance,  to  all  human  speculation,  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable by  the  sea  in  front.     Now  we  are  told  that 


Qod  gave  this  remarkable  command  to  Moses,  for 
that  Pharaoh  would  S9(y  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
They  are  entangled  in  the  land ;  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in.  "  And  I,  the  Lord,  will  harden  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  that  be  shall  follow  after  them ;  and  I 
will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  bis  host ; 
that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord." 
Thus,  therefore,  the  tyranny  and  falsehood  of  Pharaoh, 
and  the  idolatrous  wickedness  of  the  Eg3rptians,  were 
to  undergo  the  last  and  finishing  act  of  divine  re- 
tribution,— ^that  retribution  to  be  brought  about  and 
signalized  by  such  a  marvellous  demonstration  of 
the  onmipotence  of  Grod  over  the  ordinary  laws  and 
processes  of  the  material  world,  as  should,  for  the 
time  being,  strike  dumb  with  astonishment  the  wor- 
shippers of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  reptiles,  and  life- 
less forms  of  nature,  and  also  should  remain  in 
everlasting  record,  an  awful  proof  of  the  unsleeping 
government  of  the  Lord.  May  we  not  also  surmise 
that,  by  this  apparently  strange  direction  given  to 
the  march,  the  faith  of  the  leader  was  intended  to  be 
tried;  for  certainly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
flight  of  the  IsraeHtes,  and  the  notorious  reluctance 
and  double-dealing  of  Pharaoh,  such  a  command 
must  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  Moses,  whose  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  country  cannot  but  be  pre- 
sumed, almost  entirely  destructive  of  his  nearly  ac- 
complished hopes  of  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

What  Grod  had  foretold,  and  what  Moses  and  the 
IsraeHtes  had  good  reason,  upon  himian  consider? - 
tions,  to  apprehend,  took  place.     Pharaoh  collected 
his  forces,  and  followed  the  track  of  the  escaping 
host,  and  came  within  sight  of  them,  when  they  were 
encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth.     Thus,  the  Israelites 
were  completely  hemmed  in.     Their  situation  seemed 
desperate  to  the  multitude ;  they  feared  the  vengeance 
of  their  irritated  task-masters,  and  in  the  bittemesB 
of  their  spirits,  they  thus  threw  their  reproaches  upon 
Moses.     "  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,** 
said  they  to  him,  "  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in 
the  wilderness  ?  wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us, 
to  carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt}     Is  not  this  the 
word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying, '  Let  us 
alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?  *    For  It  had 
been  better  for  us  to  have  served  the  "Egyptians,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness.*'     And  Moses 
said  unto  the  people,  "  Fear  ye  not  j  stand  stiH,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  to 
you  to-day;  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen 
to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever.     The 
Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye   shall  hold  your 
peace.**  Upon  this,  that  mysterious  pillai^— of  cloud  by 
day,  and  of  fire  by  night — ^which  had  hitherto  appeared 
in    advance   of  the  IsraeHtes,    shifted    its  position 
to  their  rear,  and  stood  up  between  them  and  the 
pursuing  Egyptians.     Then  Moses,  by  divine  com- 
mand, stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  arm  0f  the 
sea  which  ran  before  the  camp,   and  immediately 
a  strong  east  wind  began  to  blow,  the  waters  were 
driven  back,  and  a  dry  passage  appeared  throughout, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.     Along  this  awful  pass, 
the  Hebrews  marched  diuring  the  night,  and  by   the 
morning  light,  were  all  safely  arrived  at  the  opposite 
coast.     The  Egyptians  had  witnessed  this  wonderful 
escape  of  their  imagined  victims,  and  in  their  blind- 
ness  and  fury,  followed  them  into  the  miraculous 
path.      But  now  their  appointed  hour  was   come. 
In  the  words  of  the  sacred  text,  "  It  came  to  pass, 
that  in  the  morning  watch,  the  Lord  looked  uitto  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians,  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  took  off  their  chariot-wheels,  that  they  drave 
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them  heavily ;  so  that  the  Egyptians  said«  '  Let  us 
flee  from  the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for 
them  against  the  Eg>^tians.*  Then  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moscs>  '  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea, 
that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians, 
upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen/  And 
Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning 
appeared^  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it^  and 
the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  cha- 
riots and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh 
that  came  into  the  sea  after  them ;  there  remained 
not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  Thus  the  Lord  saved 
Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  ^ 
and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore.*' 

Niehuhr,  the  Danish  traveller,  thinks  the  place  of 
the  passage  was  near  Suez.  At  this  point,  the  water 
is  about  two  miles  across,  and  Niebuhr  himself  forded 
it.  But  he  says,  tliat  the  sea  must  have  been  deeper 
in  old  time,  and  extended  further  towards  the  north. 
Burckhardt  agrees  with  Niebuhr  |  others  place  it 
about  thirty  miles  lower  down.  Still,  wherever  the 
passage  was  efifected,  the  Mosaic  account  cannot,  by 
any  fair  interpretation,  be  explained  without  miracu- 
lous agency. 

Bruce,  the  traveller,  has  well  observed,  that  the 
doubts  of  its  having  been  done  by  miracle  do  not 
merit  any  particular  attention  to  solve  them.  ''  This 
passage,"  says  Bruce,  '^  is  told  us  by  Scripture  to  be 
a  miraculous  one ;  and  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we 
need  not  believe  the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it 
is  from  his  authority  we  derive  it.  If  we  believe  in 
God,  that  He  '  made  *  the  sea,  wis  must  believe  He 
could  '  divide  *  it,  when  He  sees  proper  reason  :  and 
of  that  He  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is  no  greater 
miracle  to  divide  the  Red  sea  than  to  divide  the  river 
Jordan.  If  the  Etesian  wind,  blowing  from  the  north- 
west in  summer,  could  keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on 
the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet  high ;  still 
the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on 
the  left  hand,  or  to  the  north.  Besides,  water  stand- 
ing in  that  position  for  a  day  must  have  lost  the 
nature  of  fluid.  Whence  came  that  cohesion  of  par- 
ticles, which  hindered  that  wall  to  escape  at  the  sides  ? 
This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses.  If  the 
Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once,  thsy  must  have 
repeated  it  many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the 
same  causes.  Were  all  these  difficulties  surmotmted, 
what  could  we  do  with  the  '  pillar  of  fire  ?  *  The 
answer  is,  we  should  not  believe  it.  Why  then 
believe  the  passage  at  all  ?  We  have  no  authority 
for  the  one,  but  what  is  for  the  other  :  it  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things:  and  if 
not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  ^ fable'* 
^  Moses,  an  eye-witness,  expressly  declares,  that  the 
agency  was  direct,  immediate,  and  foretold  of  Godj 
and  how  can  there  be  any  room  for  explaining  this 
away,  without  at  once  denying  the  veracity  of  the 
sacred  historian  himself  ? . 

\  There  ore  on  the  spot  traditions  of  this  memorable 
event  still  existing.  The  wells  or  fountains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  still  called  by  the  names  of  Moses 
andPharaoh.  "  Wherever,'  *  says  Niebuhr, "  you  ask  an 
Arab  where  the  Egyptians  were  drowned,  he  points  to 
the  part  of  the  shore  where  you  are  standing.  In  one 
bay  they  pretend  to  hear,  in  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
the  wailings  of  the  ghosts  of  Pharaoh's  army;*'  and 
Diodoms  Siculus,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  relates  a  tradition  derived 
by  the  Ichthyophagi  (the^people^who  live  on  fish,) 


from  their  forefather8>  that  once  an  extraordinary 
reflux  took  place,  the  channel  of  the  gulf  became 
dry,  the  green  bottom  appearing,  and  the  whole  body 
of  water  rolling  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  After 
the  dry  land,  in  the  deepest  part,  had  been  seen,  an 
extraordinary  flood-tide  came  in,  and  restored  the 
\diole  channel  to  its  former  state. 


SPIRIT  OF  LIFE  AND  LOVE. 

Thou  hear'st  the  rustling  amongst  the  treest 
And  fbeVst  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze, 
And  see'st  the  clouds  move  along  the  sky, 
And  the  corn-fields  waving  gracefhlly. 

*  _  » 

*Tis  the  Wind  that  rustles  amongst  the  trees 
That  comes  in  the  cod,  refreshing  breeze. 
That  drives  the  clouds  along  the  sky, 
And  causes  the  com  to  wave  gracefully^ 

The  Wind  is  something  thou  canst  not  see, 
*Ti8  thin  Air — and  a  source  of  life  to  thee. 
And  it  teaches  that  something  may  really  be," 
May  exist,  and  work,  which  thou  canst  not  see.^ 

And  those  who  are  under  the  Spirit's  control. 
Perceive  in  their  minds,  and  feel  in  their  soiil. 
That  the  Spirit  of  Light  which  comes  from  above^ 
Is  a  Spirit  of  Life,  and  a  Spirit  of  Love.| 

Sacred  Musical  Offering* 

THE  HYDROMETER  AND  THE  CHINESE 

MERCHANT. 

The  Hydrometer  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  strength 
of  spirit  is  determined,  or  rather  by  which  the  quantity  of 
water  mixed  With  the  spirit  is  ascertained ;  and  the  depend- 
ence which  may  be  placed  on  its  accuracy,  once  gave  rise 
to  a  curious  scene  in  China.  A  merchant  sold  to  the  purser 
of  a  ship  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirit,  according  to  a  sample 
shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  conscience,  he  after- 
wards, in  the  privacy  of  his  store-house,  added  a  quantity 
of  water  to  each  caski  The  article  having  been  delivered 
on  boajd,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer,  was  .discovered  to  be 
wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vendor  was  charged  with 
the  fraud,  he  stoutly  denied  it ;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  with  the  spirit  being  named, 
he  was  confounded;  for  he  knew  of  no  human  means 
by  which  the  discovery  could  have  been  made,  and,  trem 
bling,  he  confessed  his  roguery. — ^If  the  ingenuity  of  man 
is  thus  able  to  deteet  the  iniquity  of  a  fellow-creature,  and 
to  expose  his  secret  practices,  how  shall  we  escape  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  the  Almighty,  that  omniscient  Being,  *'  who 
both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  heart  ?*' 

Pattsb  bbfoAb  you  pollow  Example. — ^A  mule,  laden 
with  salt,  and  an  ass,  laden  with  wool,  went  over  a  brook 
together.  By  chance  the  mule*s  pack  became  wetted ;  the 
salt  melted,  and  his  burden  became  lighter.  After  they 
had  passed,  the  mule  told  his  good  fortune  to  the  ass,  who, 
thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wetted  his  pack  at  the  next 
water;  but  his  load  became  the  heavier,  and  he  broke  down 
under  it 


The  Wbefino  WitLOW.— This  admired  tree  is  a  native 
of  Spain.  A  few  bits  of  branches  were  enclosed  in  a  pre- 
sent to  Lady  Suffolk,  who  came  over  with  George  the  Se- 
cond. Mr.  Pope  was  in  company  when  the  covering  was 
taken  off,  and,  observing  the  pieces  of  sticks  appeared  as  if 
there  was  some  vegetation  in  them,  he  added,  '*  Perhaps 
they  may  produce  something  we  have  not  in  England.* 
Under  this  idea,  he  planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  it  produced 
the  willow-tree  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  others. 
It  was  felled  in  November,  1801. 

There  is  not  a  nobler  sight  in  the  world  than  an  aged 
Christian :  who,  having  b^n  sifted  in  the  sieve  of  tempta- 
tion, stands  forth  as  a  confirmer  of  the  assaulted,  testifying, 
from  his  own  trials,  the  reality  of  religion ;  and  meeting, 
by  warnings,  and  directions,  and  consolations,  the  cases  Oa 
all  who  mav  be  tempted  to  doubt  it. Cecil. 

Wit  is  brushwood :  Judgment  is  timber.  The  first  makes 
the  brightest  flame ;  but  the  other  gives  the  most  lasting 
heat.— — 'HTTirrsR, 
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THE  LEOPARD. 
The  Leopard  is  mach  inferior  ia  sue  to  the  tiger, 
and  differs  from  that  animal  ia  the  markn  upon  ita 
skin,  which  take  the  fonn  of  rosea  or  rings,  made  np 
of  a  number  of  spots,  which  are  very  thickly  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  tegs, 
and  tail  j  its  npacity  is  also  less,  and  it  very  rarely 


The  Leopard* 

attacks  mankind.  Great  confusion  existed  among 
naturalists  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  distinguishing 
this  animal  from  the  Pantber ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  markings  are  always  in  the  form  of  spots,  but 
the  different  species  of  each  are  not  easily  ascertained, 
as  the  marks  on  the  skin  differ  so  much  ia  those  that 
are  known  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  even  on  both 
aides  of  the  same  individual. 

The  Leopard  is  frequently  met  with  in  Asia; 
but  in  Africa  it  abounds,  and  is  very  destructive, 
committing  dreadful  havoc  among  camels,  horses, 
antelopes,  goats,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  takes  its  prey 
by  surprise,  either  lurking  in  thickets,  from  which  it 
darts  when  it  approaches  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, or  creeping  on  the  belly  till  it  reaches  its 
victim  ■  it  climbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  monkeys  and 
smaller  animals  with  ease.  Travellers  relate  that  the 
flash  is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  white  as  veal. 
The  n^roes  take  the  Leopard  in  pit-falls  for  the 
sake  of  the  flesh,  as  vrell  as  for  the  skins,  which  latter 
sell  at  a  very  high  price.  Collars,  bracelets,  and 
Other  ornaments,  composed  of  the  teeth  of  the  Leo- 
pard, also  constitute  an  article  of  finery  in  the  dress 
of  the  n^ro  women,  and  are  esteemed  valuable  as 
charms  to  prevent  the  power  of  witchcraft. 

The  chirf  food  of  the  laiger  beasts  of  prey  ia  the 
antelope,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  forty  varieties 
known  in  Africa  alone. 

TWELFTH  DAY. 
Which  h  ao  called  from  ita  being  the  twelfth  after 
Christmas-day,  is  termed  also  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany, from  a  Greek  word  signifying  nuMt/estatioH,  in 
memory  of  our  Lord's  having  been  on  that  day  madei 
manifest  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  customs  observed  on  this  day,  in  different 
conntties,  were  originally  intended  to  do  honour  to  the 
Eastern  Magi,  or  wise  men,  who  came  from  a  distance 
under  the  guidance  of  a  star,  to  inquire  after  Christ, 
and,  having  been  directed  to  Betbdchem,  paid  him 
homage,  and  offered  him  presents  there.  Various 
have  been  the  conjectures  of  the  learned,  relating  to 
lliesc  s^es,both  as  to  their  station,  and  the  particular 


country  from  which  they  travelled:  but  it  is  moat 
probable  that  they  were  Gentile  Philosophers,  who,  by 
the  Divine  influence  on  their  minds,  had  been  led  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  nature,  as  the  means  of 
leading  them  to  that  of  ^e  one  Lving  and  tme  God. 
From  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  mayconclude 
that  the  word  Magi  denotes  those  who  were  proficients 
in  learning,  and  especially  in  astronomy,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy :  and  it  is  reasonable'to 
suppose,  that  these  wise  men  had  heard  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah  from  the  Jews  who  lived  upon 
their  borders.  They  watched,  therefore,  with  attention, 
for  the  tokens  of  his  coming,  and  followed  the  sign 
given  them,  to  do  him  homage,  thus  becoming  the  firat 
representatives  of  the  Gentile  world.  With  r^ardto 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  Grotius  and  other 
writers  think  that  it  was  Arabia,  which  is  often  in 
Scripture  called  the  East,  and  was  famous  for  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh ;  of  which,  we  learn,  they 
brought ,  portions,  as  offerings  to  Him  whom  th^ 
recognised  as  a  king.  It  is  customary,  even  at  thu 
day,  in  Eastern  countries,  for  people  to  offer  some 
present  to  any  illustrious  person  whom  they  visit,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  a  superior. 


Selden  (in  his  Table  Talk)    says,  "  Our  c  ^ 

Kings  and  Queens  on  Twelfth  Kight  has  reference  to 
the  three  Kiagg."  To  explain  this,  we  must  observe 
that  the  Magi,  or  wise  men,  who  followed  the  guidance 
of  the  star,  after  the  Nativity,  to  Bethlehem,  were,  by 
a  common,  but  not  well-founded  notion,  supposed  to 
be  three  kings  :  and  some  fanciful  persons  went  so 
for,  as  not  only  to  invent  names  fur  them,  but  to  de- 
scribe their  p»er8ons.  "  Of  these  Magi,  or  Sages, 
(vulgarly  called  the  Three  Kings  of  Colen,)  the  first, 
named  Melchior,  an  aged  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
offered  gold ;  the  second,  Jasper,  a  beardless  youth, 
offered  frankincense ;  the  third,  Baltasar,  a  black,  or 
moor,  with  a  lai^  spreading  beard,  offered  myrrh." 

In  consequence  of  this  strange  conceit,  therefore, 
of  the  wise  men  having  been  kings,  and  from  an  idea 
of  doing  them  honour,  the  ancient  custom  of  choosing 
King  and  Queen  on  Twelfth  Night  is  thought  to 
have  taken  its  rise.  This  choice  was  formerly  made 
by  means  of  a  bean,  found  in  a  piece  of  divided  cake, 
the  person  who  happened  to  select  it  being  the  Kmg 
of  the  Bean.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  common 
in  France ;  and  among  the  Cries  of  Paris,  a  poem, 
written  about  six  hundred  yeara  since  *,  beaiu  fur 
Twelfth  Day  are  mentioned. 

We  also  find,  from  some  verses  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Twelfth-cake  was  made 
with  plenty  of  plums,  and  with  a  Beax  and  a  Pea. 
Whoever  got  the  former,  was  to  be  King ;  whoever 
found  the  latter,  was  to  be  Queen. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  progresses  through  the  couUi- 
try,  she  was  entertained  with  poems,  speeclies,  8tc.,  at 
the  houses  which  she  visited.  The  following  is  part  of  a 
dialogue,  recited  at  Sudley,  on  one  of  these  occasiona  : 
(.Melibaus).  Cut  the  cake :  who  hath  the  beeme  shall  ba 
King ;  and  where  the  peaze  is,  sbee  shal  be  Queene. 
INisa).  I  have  the  peaxe,  and  must  be  Queene. 
{Mel).  I  the  beane,  and  King;  I  must  commaunde. 
And  in  a  poem,  of  somewhat  later  dat«,  called  TwzLm 
KiGHT,  OR  King  and  Queene,  we  have. 

Now,  now,  the  mirth  comes. 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  Beano's  the  King  of  the  sport  hen ; 

Beside,  we  must  know,   x 

The  Pea  also 
Must  revell  as  Queene  m  the  court  here,  ftc 

*  Bsiiiic'a  Pillar  Jnlifuititti 
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THE  PEARL-FISHERY  IN  CEYLON. 
Toe  country  round  AHpo,  on  the  north-western  coaat 
of  the  island  of  Cvylon,  ia  6at,  sandjr,  and  barren, 
presenting  nothing  to  the  eye,  bat  low  brushwood, 
chiefly  of  thorns  and  prickly  pears  (amongst  which 
is  the  plant  that  nourishes  the  Cochineal"),  and  here 
and  there  some  strai^Iing  villages  with  a  few  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  But  Condaachty,  three  miles  distant, 
where,  in  general,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  iew 
miaeisble  huts,  and  a  sandy  desetl,  becomes,  during 
the  period  of  the  pearl-fishery,  a  populous  town, 
several  streets  of  which  extend  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length  (though,  as  the  houses  are  only  intended  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain,  they  are  very  rudely 
constmcted),  and  the  scene,  altogetiter,  resembles  a 
crowded  fair  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  people  most 
active  in  erecting  huts  and  speculating  in  the  various 
branches  of  merchandise,  are  Mohammedaos,  Cinga- 
lese (natives  of  Ceylon) ,  and  H  tadoos  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  continent  of  India.  Apparently,  however, 
from  their  natural  timidity,  none  of  the  Cingalese  are 
divers,  and  scvcely  any  of  them  engage  in  the  other 
active  parts  of  the  fishery  :  they  merely  resort  hither 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets. 

About  the  end  of  October,  in  the  year  preceding  a 
pearl-fishery,  when  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather 
prevails,  an  examination  of  the  banks  takes  place.  A 
certain  number  of  boats,  under  an  English  superin- 
tendent, repair  in  a  body  to  each  bank,  and  having, 
by  frequent  diving,  ascertained  its  situation,  they  take 
from  one  to  two  thousand  oysters  as  a  specimen. 
The  shells  are  opened,  and  if  the  pearls  collected 
from  a  thousand  oysters  be  worth  three  pounds  ster- 
ling, •  goodfishery  may  be  expected.     The  "  banks," 


if*I«(Tiiu  Margariliftra. 

or  beds  of  oysters,  are  scattered  over  a  space  in  the 
gnlph  of  Manaar,  extending  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  twenty-four  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
fourteen  beds  (not  all,  however,  productive),  of  which 
the  largest  is  ten  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  The 
depth  of  water  is  from  three  to  fifteen  fathoms. 

The  pearl-oysters  in  these  banks  are  all  of  one 
species  ti  and  of  the  same  form  ;  in  shape  not  very 
nnlike  our  common  English  oyster, — but  consider- 
ably larger,  being  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  body  of  the  animal  ia  white,  fleshy,  and 
glntinoas  :  the  inside  of  the  shell  (tlie  real  "  mother 
of  pearl,")  is  even  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  pearl  itself:  the  outside  smooth  and  dark-coloured. 
The  pearls  are  most  commonly  contained  in  the 
thickest,  and  most  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster.  A  single 
oyster  will  frequently  contain  several  pearls,  and  one 
is  on  record,  as  having  produced  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     The  pearl  itself  is  probably  the  result  of  some 

■  The  iDHcl  &nm  which  our  moM  beautiTul  •culctdns  >ra  pre- 
pucd. 
t  TW  aUngT%M  thrpmtiftr*  of  I^unurk 


accidental  deposit  or  extravasation  of  the  liquor 
secreted  by  the  animal,  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
its  shell, — very  small  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  - 
creased  by  successive  layers  of  pearly  matter. 


Jimtur  vitte,  ilwwing  ttu  PtarU, 

Sometimes  the  English  government  of  Ceylm 
fishes  the  banks  entirely  at  its  own  risk  ;  aometinies, 
the  boats  arc  let  to  many  speculators :  but,  most  fre- 
quently, the  right  of  fishing  is  sold  to  one  individual, 
who  anb-lets  boats  to  others.  The  fishery  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  1804,  was  let  by  government  to  aa 
individnal  for  no  less  a  stun  than  120,000/. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  fishery  commenced 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats  were  em- 
ployed'in  the  fishery  alone.  These,  with  their  crews 
and  divers,  and  completely  equipped  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  fishing,  come 
fromdiSerentfiartsof  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  After 
going  through  various  ablutions  and  incantations,  and 
other  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  occupants  of  these 
boats  embark  at  midnight,  gnided  by  pilots,  and  aa 
soon  as  they  reach  the  banks,  they  cast  anchor,  and 
wait  the  dawn  of  day. 

At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the  rays  <rf 
the  sun  begin  to  emit  some  degree  of  warmth,  the 
diving  commences.  A  kind  of  open  scaffolding, 
formed  of  oars  and  other  pieces  of  wood,  is  projected 
from  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  from  it  the  diving- 
tackle  is  suspended,  with  three  stones  on  one  side, 
and  two  on  the  other.  The  diving-stone  hangs  from 
an  oar  by  a  light  rope  and  slip  knot,  and  descends 
about  five  feet  into  the  water.  It  is  a  stone  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  weight,  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape.  The  rope 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  stone,  above 
which  a  strong  loop  ia  formed,  resembling  a  stirmp- 
iron,  to  receive  the  foot  of  the  diver.  The  diver  wears 
no  clothes,  except  a  slip  of  calico  round  his  loins, — 
swimming  in  the  water,  he  takes  hold  of  the  rope,  and 
puts  one  foot  into  the  loop  or  stimip,  on  the  top  of 
the  stone.  He  remains  in  this  upright  position  for  a 
little  while,  supporting  himself  by  the  motion  of  one 
arm.  Then  a  basket,  formed  of  a  wooden  hoop  and 
net-work,  suspended  by  a  rope,  is  thrown  into  the 
water  to  him,  and  in  it  he  places  his  other  foot.  Both 
the  ropes  of  the  stone  and  the  basket  he  holds  for  a 
little  while  in  one  hand.  When  he  feels  himself  pro- 
perly prepared  and  ready  to  go  down,  he  grasps  his 
nostrils  with  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
rushing  in ;  with  the  other  gives  a  sudden  pull  to  the 
running-knot  suspending  the  stone,  and  instantly 
descends :  the  remainder  of  the  rope  fixed  to  thL 
basket  is  thrown  into  the  water  after  him,  at  the 
same  moment :  the  rope  attached  to  the  stone  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  follow  him  of  itself.  Aa  soon 
as  he  touches  the  bottom,  he  disentangles  his  foot 
from  the  atone,  which  is  immediately  drawn  up,  and 
snspeaded  again  to  the  projecting  oar  in  the  same 
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manner  as  before,  to  be  m  readiness  for  the  next  diver. 
The  diver,  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  throws 
himself  as  much  as  possible  upon  his  face,  and  col- 
lects every  thing  he  can  get  hold  of  into  the  basket. 
When  he  is  ready  to  ascend,  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the 
rope,  and  the  persons  in  the  boat,  who  hold  the  other 
end  of  it,  haul  it  up  as  speedily  as  possible.     The 
diver,  at  the  same  time,  free  of  every  incimibrance, 
warps  up  by  the  rope,  and  always  gets  above  water  a 
considerable  time  before  the  basket.     He  presently 
comes  up  at  a  distance  from  the  boat,  and  swims 
about,  or  takes  hold  of  an  oar  or  a  rope,  until  his  turn 
comes  to  descend  again  ;  but  he  seldom  comes  into 
the  boat,  until  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over.     When 
a  young  diver  is  training  to  the  business,  he  descends 
in  the  arms  of  a  man  completely  experienced  in  the 
art,  who  takes  great  care  of  hun,  and  shows  hun  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  the  pupil  at  first  brings  up 
in  his  hand  a  single  oyster,  a  stone,  or  a  little  sand, 
merely  to  show  that  he  has  reached  the  bottom.    The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  divers  remain  under 
water,  is  rardy  much  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half; 
"yet  in  tins  s^ort  period,  in  a  ground  richly  clothed 
with  oysters,  an  expert  diver  wUi  often  put  as  many 
BS  one  hundred  and  fifty  into  his  basket.    There  are 
two  divers  attached  to  each  stone,  so  that  they  go 
down  altemately :  the  one  rests  and  refreshes,  wlme 
Ihe  other  plunges.    The  men,  after  diving,  ^nerally 
find  a  small  quantity  of  blood  issue  from  their  nose 
and  ears,  which  they  consider  as  a  favourable  symp- 
tom, and  perform  the  operation  with  greater  comfort 
after  the  bleeding  has  commenced.    They  seem  to 
enjoy  the  labour  as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  never 
murmur  or  complain,  unless  when  the  banks  contain 
H  scarcity  of  oysters,  though  their  labours  are  conti- 
imed  for  six  hours. 

When  the  day  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  head 
pilot  makes  a  signal,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  shore. 
All  descriptions  of  people  hasten  to  the  water's  edge 
to  welcome  their  return,  and  the  crowd,  stir,  and  noise 
are  then  immense.  Every  boat  comes  to  its  own 
station,  and  the  oysters  are  carried  into  certain  paved 
enclosures  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  heaps  (of  course,  well  guarded)  for  ten 
da]rs,  that  time  being  necessary  to  render  them 
putrid.  When  the  oysters  are  sufficiently  decayed, 
they  are  thrown  into  a  large  vessel  filled  with  salt 
water,  and  left  there  for  twelve  hours  to  soften  their 
putrid  substance.  The  oysters  are  then  taken  up, 
one  by  one,  the  shells  broken  from  one  another,  and 
washed  in  the  water.  Those  shells  which  have  pearls 
adhering  to  them  are  thrown  on  one  side,  and  after- 
wards handed  to  clippers,  whose  business  it  is  to  dis- 
engage the  pearls  from  the  shells,  with  pincers. 

When  all  the  shells  are  thrown  out,  the  shmy  sub- 
Stance  of  the  oysters  remains,  mixed  with  sand  and 
broken  fragments  of  shells,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  dirty  water  is  lifted  out  in  buckets,  and 
poured  into  a  sack  made  hke  a  jelly-bag,  so  that  no 
pearls  can  be  lost.  Fresh  water  being  then  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  substance  in  the 
vessel  continually  agitated,  the  sand  and  pearls 
together  are  by  degrees  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  the  sand  is  dry,  it  is  sifted ;  the  large 
pearls,  being  conspicuous,  are  easily  gathered  3  but  the 
separating  the  small  and  diminutive  ("seed  pearls,*' 
as  they  are  called),  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour. 
When  once  separated  from  the  sand,  washed  with 
salt  water,  dried,  and  rendered  perfectly  clean,  they 
are  sorted  into  classes,  according  to  their  sizes,  by 
being  passed  through  sieves.  After  this,  a  hole  is 
drilled  through  each  pearl;  they  are  arranged  on 
strings^  and  are  then  fit  for  the  market. 


Pearls  have  heext  eonsidered  as  valuable  ornaments 
from  the  earliest  times  :  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxviii.  18),  and  are  often  alluded  to  by 
the  classical  writers.  There  have  been  various  at- 
tempts made  to  imitate  them  successfully,  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  which, — ^known  to  have  been  prac- 
tised eariy  in  the  Christian  sera,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea, — ^is  still  carried  on  in  China.  A  hole  is  bored 
in  the  shell  of  the  peari-oyster,  a  piece  of  iron-wire 
inserted,  and  the  oyster  restored  to  its  place  :  the 
animal,  wounded  by  the  point  of  the  wire,  deposits 
a  coat  of  peaily  matter  round  it :  this  gradually 
hardens,  successive  layers  are  added,  till  a  pearl  of 
the  requisite  size  is  formed,  and  the  shell  is  once 
more  brought  to  land. 

False  pearls  are  made  of  hollow  glass  globules,  the 
inside  of  which  is  covered  with  a  liquid,  called  pearl- 
essence,  and  then  filled  with  white  wax.  This  liquid 
is  composed  of  the  silver-coloured  particles,  which 
adhere  to  the  scales  of  the  Bleak  (Ablette),  and  was 
fint  applied  to  this  purpose  early  in  the  last  century 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Jacquin. 

In  the  year  1761,  Linnseus  discovered  the  art  by 
which  the  muscles  which  are  found  in  many  oi  our 
rivers  might  be  made  to  produce  pearls :  but  we 
bdieve  it  has  never  been  made  public.  The  muscles 
found  in  the  river  Conway,  in  Wales,  and  in  some  of 
the  rivers  of  Scotland,  have  not  unfrequently  produced 
large  and  fine-coloured  pearls.  F.  £.  P. 

[Abiidged  from  CoRDiKSR't  Hittory  ef  Ctfylon.) 

THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on 

O  er  the  still  radiance  oi  the  lake  below ; 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seem*d,  and  floated  slow. 
E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest. 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  dianced  to  blow 
Wafled  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west ; — 

Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul. 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  Riven, 

And,  by  the  breath  of  mercy,  made  to  rem. 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heav^i; 

Where,  to  the  eye  of  &ith,  it  peaceful  lies. 

And  telli  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

ON  SURNAMES. 

The  names  which  were  at  first  given  to  men  seem  to 
have  had  a  relation  either  to  some  remarkable  quality 
by  which  an  individual  might  be  distinguished,  or  to 
some  particular  circumstance  in  his  history.  Although 
there  be  many  names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  all 
trace  has  been  lost,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  any  senseless  sound  was  ever  applied  as  a  desig- 
nation to  man.  Of  this  we  have  so  many  examples 
in  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  we  may  draw  this 
conclusion  from  analogy,  as  well  as  probability.  Thus 
the  word  Adam,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies 
earthy  and  was  given  to  the  parent  of  mankind  in 
remembrance  of  his  being  formed  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  groimd.  When  Eve  exclaimed,  in  her  joy  at  the 
birth  of  her  first-bom  son,  "I  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord,"  she  gave  to  him  the  name  of  Coin, 
which  signifies  possession.  To  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
was  given  the  name  of  Moses,  which,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  draum  forth,  in  remembrance  of  his  being 
draum  out  of  the  water  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
Numberless  similar  instances  might  be  adduced  from 
Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  ancient  form  of  our  own  lan« 
guage,  ^le  Anglo  Saxon,  in  which  we  shall  find  abun* 
dant  proof  of  that  which  has  been  asserted*    Tims. 
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GUi^rt  sigmfies  on  illusirums  phdg^  $  Wilfred,  peace 
to  many ;  Edmund,  happy  peaee ;  Conrad,  powerful  in 
counsel ;  Albert,  all  Ulusirious ;  with  numberless  others, 
which  it  would  be  impertinml  here  to  produce. 

The  use  of  surnames*  as  appMed  to  individuals,  is 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Jacob  ;  to  whom  the  name 
of  Israel,  or  a  prince  with  Ood,  was  given,  in  remem- 
brance <^  his  having  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and 
prevailed.  We  find,  also,  among  the  Greeks,  such  sur- 
names as  Foliorcetes,  the  destroyer  of  cities ;  HalicamaS' 
sensis,  the  Halicamassian  ;  with  otb«ys  of  like  import. 

Among  the  Romans,  surnames  began  early  to  be 
used  as  hereditary  distinctions  -,  bemg  derived,  as 
names  wete  anciently,  from  some  qualification  of  the 
bearer,  or  event  in  his  history.  Thus  the  surname 
of  Corvm  waft  applied  to  a  liamily  whose  ancestor 
supposed  himself  to  have  received  assistance  from  a 
crow  on  the  field  of  battle.  Oae  who  was  consul  of 
Rome,  after  the  kings  were  expelled,  was  sumamed 
Publicola,^  from  his  friendship  for  the  people.  The 
ancestor  of  the  gveat  orator  ]Vl»eus  Tullius,  when  he 
had  successfully  cultivated  the  Cicer  or  vetch,  was 
sumamed  Cicero.  All  these  names,  and  numberless 
others  of  like  imports  descended  to  the  posterity  of 
those  who  first  bore  tiuwm. 

I  suppose  the  Romans  were  the  only  nation  in  old 
time  who  bore  hereditary  surnames.  Amongst  the 
barbarous  people  who  possessed,  in  their  room,  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  might  be  applied  to  individuals  distinguished 
among  their  brethren  by  some  notable  quality.  It 
was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  they  began  to  be 
adopted  universally  throughout  Europe,  as  hereditary 
marks  of  distinction,  and  they  were  introduced  into 
this  land  by  the  Normwi  invaders. 

At  first,  it  would  seem,  they  were  confined  to  the 
gentry,  or  nobility ;  who,  to  tiieir  Christiaa  names, 
commonly  added  the  names  of  those  towns  or  villages 
of  which  they  were  severally  lords,  whether  in  Nor- 
mandy or  England  :  as  Roger  de  Montgomery ,  William 
de  Courtney,  Jocelinc  de  Percy,  William  de  Copeland^ 
Thomas  de  Stanley,  &c.*. 

"  The  most  surnames  in  number,"  says  Camden, 
"  the  most  ancient,  and  of  best  account,  have  been 
local,  deduced  from  places  in  Normandie  and  the 
countries  confining,  being  either  the  patrimoniaU  pos- 
sessions, or  native  places  of  such  as  served  the  con- 
queror, or  came  in  after,  out  of  Normandy ;  as  Mor- 
timer,  Warren,  Albigny,    Goumay,  Devereux,  Tanker- 

ville, "     ''Neither,"  says  he,  "is  there  any 

village  in  Normandy  that  gave  not  denomination  to 
some  family  in  England."  Moreover,  several  surnames 
were  formed  by  adding  Fitz  (or  son),  to  the  name  of 
the  bearer's  father ;  as  Fitz  Osborne,  Fitz  Stephen, 
Fitz  Patrick,  Fitz  Gerald,  &c. ;  this  addition  not  being, 
at  that  time,  the  mark  of  illegitimacy.  Others  there 
were  which  denoted  the  quality  or  occupation  of  the 
b«arer:  as  Basset,  the  fat;  Giffard,  the  liberal; 
Howard,  the  Ugh  warden;  Boteler,  the  grand  butler; 
with  others  of  the  like  sort. 

In  course  of  time  the  use  of  surnames  was  adopted 
by  the  other  classes  who  added  to  their  Christian 
names  the  titles  of  their  crafts :  as  Smith,  Baker, 
Fourier,  Turner,  &c.  j  or  the  names  of  their  fathers  : 
as  Thomson,  the  son  of  Thomas;  Dickson,  the  son  of 
I>ick ;  Lawson,  the  son  of  Lawrence ;  Hodgson,  the  son 
of  Roger ;  Gibson,  the  son  of  Gilbert ;  &c.  :  or  the 
qualities  of  body  or  mind  for  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished :  as  Long,  Grey,  Brown,  Love,  Humble, 
Young,  Slender,  &c. 

Of  those  surnames  which  are  in  use  in  our  days, 

•There  is  yet.  in  the  south-west  part  of  Cumberland,  %  fainUy 
whose  foiefail^kers  have  been  lords,  these  eight  centuries,  of  the  vU- 
laco  whi>6e  n%me  they  bear. 


many  proceed  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  aa 
well  as  from  others  which  it  would  be  endless  here, 
to  enumerate.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  changes  wl^^ch  many  of  those  first  aUnded 
to  hare  widergone:  thus,  for  de  Bella  Monte,  we 
read  Beaumont ;  for  de  Cadurcis,  Chaworth  ;  for  de 
Mato  Lacu,  Mawley  ;  for  de  Novd  Villd,  Neville;  for 
de  Insuld,  Lisle;   for  de  Altd  Ripd,  DedUry;  &c. 

We  can  no  more,  at  »ght  of  a  name,  determine 
the  rank  of  him  who  bears  it.  They  whose  fathers 
wielded  the  lance  or  the  battle-axe,  now  handle  the 
ploughshare,  or  strike  the  anvil ;  and  the  sons  ^  those 
bold  yeomen,  who  drew  the  bow  or  tilled  the  ground, 
now  make  laws  for  their  fathers*^  land. 


.«  — .  J 


THE  MONTH  OP  JANUARY. 

Januaay  was  distinguished  as  the  first  month  of  the  year  by 
Numa  Pompiliufl*  tb^  seeond  king  of  Romfi,  when  he  added 
it  and  the  month  of  February  to  the  ealendaff  or  year  ef 
Romulus,  the  ftmnder  and  first  king  ot  that  city.  This 
month,  which  consists  of  thirty-one  days  (originally  only 
thirty),  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Latin  Januariusi, 
in  honour  of  J<muSy  a  Pagan  deity,  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  first  month  of  the  year  was  named  after 
him,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  for  judg^ 
ment  respecting  things  that  were  past,  and  his  presumM 
foresight,  or  foreknowledge  of  events  to  come ;  but  also^ 
because  he  was  supposed  to  have  the  gates  of  heaven  com- 
mitted to  his  particular  charge  ;  from  which  circumstance, 
he  was  always  represented  with  a  key  in  his  right  hand. 
Hence»  too,  every  Roman  door  or  ^ate  had  the  name  of 
Janiua ;  tiierefore,  ^^  first  month  bemg  styled  JANUAains* 
many  authors  have  considered  that  name  to  have  denoted 
this  period  as  a  door,  or  opening  to  a  new  era»  or  renewal 
of  time ;  for  Janus  presided  over  time,  as  well  as  over 
war  and  peace.  The  statue  of  Janus  had  two  faces^ 
turned  fi^Hn  each  other ;  one  old,  and  expressive  of  expe- 
rience in,  or  allusive  to,  things  past;  the  other  yotm^» 
and  typical  of  his  looking  forward  to  the  future,  or  into 
time  to  come.  On  some  occasions,  he  was  represented  with 
four  fiices,  emblematic  of  the  fsur  seasons,  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  control.  He  was  still  fiutiier  dia  • 
tinguished  as  the  deity  presiding  over  the  year,  by  being 
exhibited  as  sitting  in  the  centre  of  twelve  altars ;  to  denote 
Niuna*8  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months.  On  this 
occasion  figures  were  engraven  on  Ins  hands,  to  mark  the 
extent,  or  number  of  days,  to  which  the  year  was  aug> 
mented  by  that  sovereign. 

Numa,  who  was  a  wise  and  peacefid  prince,  by  taking 
away  the  honour  of  leading  the  year  from  March,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Mars,  the  paean  god  of  war,  and  by  ^ving  that 
preference  to  January,  pemaps  sought  to  induce  his  people  to 
value  the  benefits  of  Peace,  rather  than  those  to  be  expected 
from  a  state  of  warfare ; — ^but  he  was  also  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  begin  the  year  at  that  period  when  the  Sun  should 
reach  its  greatest  declension,  or  fall ;  and  so  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  that  luminary,  until  it  had  fulfilled  its  course, 
or  until  the  same  period  next  year.  The  temple  dedicated 
to  Jcmus,  was  ordered,  however,  to  be  kept  shut  in  time  of 
peace,  and  open  during  war:  and  so  powerfully  did  the 
amiable  example  and  precepts  of  Numa  operate  upon  his 
subjects,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction,  durins  his  reign, 
of  seeing  this  temple  closed; — although  the  Romans 
were  usually  so  addicted  to  war,  that  in  the  space  of  800 
years,  it  was  closed  only  six  times.  The  first  and  longest 
period  was  during  the  lifetime  of  Numa  himself;  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War ;— /Artctf  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus;— and  the  sixth-time  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Nero. — ^It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
place,  that  when  Julius  Ceesar  made  his  alteration  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  he  made  Juno  supersede  Janus,  as  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  Month  of  January. 

VsRSTEOAN  observes,  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  originally 
styled  this  month,  *•  Wolp-Monat  ;"  because  persons 
were  in  greater  danger  of  being  devoured  by  Wolves  in 
that  season  of  the  year  than  in  any  other ;— for,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  snow,  and  wild  animals,  generally,  keep- 
ing within  their  dens  and  holes,  as  much  as  possible, 
tiiese  creatures,  having  p.ofiesh  to  feed  upon,  became  so 
ravenous  as  to  attack  human  beings.  When  Christianity 
began  to  prevail  in  Britain,  "  Abftkr-Yula,"  that  w^fter 
Christmas,  became  the  name  of  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
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In  old  paintings,  the  month  of  Januarv  is  represented 
by  the  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  white ;  which  is  typical  of 
the  Bnow  that  usually  lies  on  the  ground  at  this  season : — 
he  is  blowinff  on  his  fingers  to  indicate  the  cold ;  and  under 
his  left  arm  he  holds  a  billet  of  wood ;— H>r  a  brazier  lies  at 
his  feet,  filled  with  flaming  wood  and  glowing  charcoal. 
Near  him  stands  the  figure  which  usually  represents  the 
Sign  of  Aquarius,  (or  that  twelfth  part  of  the  Zodiac,  or 
tun's  apparent  annual  course,)  into  wliich  the  Sun  enters 
on  the  1 9th  of  this  month.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were 
greatly  addicted  to  drinking,  depicted  January  as  a  man 
seated  at  a  table  and  drinking  ale  from  a  goblet :  in  the 
back  ground  were  seen  persons  ploughing  with  oxen,  sow- 
ing B&sd,  and  otherwise  employed  in  agricultural  labours 
peculiar  to  the  winter  season  of  the  year. 

TUESDAY,  l8t  JANUARY. 
The  Day  of  Circumcision,  or  New  Year's  Day.— This  day  was 
kept  as  a  festival  by  the  Greeks,  in  which  they  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sun*8  annual  courBe,  and  rejoiced  that  it  had  again 
begun  its  enlivening  progress:  and,  in  honour  of  Janus,  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  in  the  hanit  of  sending  presents  of  drtedf  figs, 
dates  covered  with  leaf-goldj  also  honey  ana  other  sweetmeats,  to 
their  friends;  expressing  a  wish  that  they  might  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
the  year  into  which  they  had  just  entered ;  they  also  visited  and  con- 
l^tulcted  each  other,  and  offered  up  vows  for  mutual  preserva- 
tion. The  Day  of  Circumcision  was  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church,  by  Pope  Felix  III.,  A.D.  487,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Octave  of  Chrittmati  and  introduced  into  the  English  Liturgy  in 
1550.  in  commemoration  of  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cordingto  the  Jewish  ritual,  on  the  8th  day  after  hb  nativity. 

The  First  of  January  having  been  observed  by  Pasan  nations  as 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  for  offering[  up  sacrifices  to  the  idol  Janus, 
the  primitive  Christians  celebrated  it  as  a  Fastt  in  order  to  avoid  even 
the  semblance  of  joining  in  their  customs  and  worship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Legends,  it  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the 
Romans,  that  they  would  not  sully  it  even  by  martyrinc  the  Chris- 
tians, at  such  a  joyful  penod !  It  is  still  kept  as  a  holiaav  through- 
out the  several  nations  of  Europe  and  America;  the  bells  of  most 
of  the  churches  being  rung  at  midnight  to  welcome  the  New  Year. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

1067  William  the  Conqueror  crowned  at  Westminster. 

1308  William  Tell,  the  Swiss  patriot,  aroused  his  countrymen  against 

the  Austrians :   the  opposition  was  carried  on  during  three 

centuries,  and  termina^d  in  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 

by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  A.D.  1648. 
1651  Charles  II.  crown^  King  of  the' Scots,  at  Scone,  near  Perth. 
1689  Abdication  of  James  II.  King  of  England. 
1730  Edmund  Burke  bom. 
1801  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  as  established  by 

Act  of  Parliament,  is  dated  from  this  day. 
1801  Piazxi,  an  astronomer  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  discovered  a  new 

planet,  which  he  named  Ceres. 

WEDNESDAY,  2nd. 
This  day  is  a  Jewish  Fast,  on  account  of  the  first  approaches  made 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  towards  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  recorded  in  the  2Sui  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

18  Lit;y,  the  Roman  historian,  died  at  Padua,  his  native  city. 

18  On  the  same  day  and  year,  Ovid,  the  Latin  poet,  died. 
1727  General  Wolfe  born. 
1801  Lavater,  the  Physiognomist,  died  at  Zurich. 
1827  Dt,  John  Mason  Good  died  near  London. 

THURSDAY,  3rd. 
Mareus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  bom  in  the  107th 

year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
1322  Philip  the  Loii^,  King  of  France,  died.    Once,  when  urged  to 

punish  a  rebellious  nobleman,  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  "  It  is 

J»leasant  to  have  vengeance  in  our  power,  and  not  to  take  it." 
eneral  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  died^ 
1795  Josiah  Wedgewood,  the  celebrated  chemist  and  potter,  died. 
1805  Charles  Toumley,  the  collector  of  the  Townleian  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum,  died. 

FRIDAY,  4th. 
1568  Roger  Aseham,  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  died. 
1580  Archbishop  Usher  horn. 

SATURDAY,  5th. 
1477  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

Nancy. 
1724  Czartan  Petrarch,  a  Greek,  died  at  Rofrosch,  near  Temcswar 

in  Hungary,  aged  185  years. 
1757  Damiens  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
1827  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  died. 

SUNDAY,  6th. 
Epifhany,  Twelfth  Day  :  or  Old  Christmas  Day. — The  Greek 
word  Efiphaneia,  signifies  an  appearance,  apparition,  or  manifesta- 
tion; and  this  dav  is  kept  as  a  festival  throughout  Christendom,  in 
commemoration  of  the  manifestation,  or  appearance,  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  The  early  Christians  celebrated  tne  feast  of  the  Nativitu  of 
Jesus,  during  twelve  davs ;  namelv,  from  Christmas,  the  day  of  his 
birth,  unt'l  the  twelfth  day  onwards :  the  first  and  last  of  these  days 
were  denominated  Epiphany :  namely,  the  greater  and  the  lesur 
Eniphany ;  and  they  were  ooserved  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Tne /? rsr,  or  greater  one,  was  celebrated  on  account  of  Christ  having, 
on  tnat  day,  become  xneamate,  or  assumeo  the  human  form  ;  or,  as 
>he  Scriptural  wrileis  have  it,  *'  made  his  appearance  in  the  fiesh.'* 
The  Hwndp  or  leiser  Epiphany,  was  obeerved  on  account  of  three 


manifestations,  or  appearances,  which  were  all  thought  to  nave  taken 
place  on  this  day,  silthoueh  not  in  the  same  year ;  the  first  was  the 
sta^  which  conducted  tlie  Magi,  or  wise  men,  from  the  east  towards 
Bethlehem  :  the  second,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  tne  river  Jordan^  and  the  third, 
the  turmng  of  the  water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  which 
was  the  first  miracle  that  Jesus  performed. 

The  Epiphany  or  Twelfth-Day,  appears  to  have  been  observed  at 
a  separate  Feast  in  the  year  813 ;  but  Pope  Julius  I.  is  said  to  have 
distm^uished  the  Feasts  of  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany,  so  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurr. 

In  order  to  commemorate  tne  oflferings  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the 
King  of  Great  Bntain,  either  personallj  or  through  his  Grand 
Chamberlain,  annually  oflfers  a  quantity  of  gold,  firaiuincense,  and 
myrrh,  on  this  day,  at  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's. 
In  Spain,  where  Epiphany  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kinge^ikb 
sovereign  is  accustomed  to  make  similar  oflPerincs. 

From  the  circumstance  of  this  festival  being  ndd  twelve  days  after 
Christmas,  it  has  derived  the  common  name  ofTwBLrra  Day:  by 
which  appellation  it  is  most  generally  known.  Throughoat  Cnrii- 
tendom,  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  a  fruit  cake  for  each  fiunily ; 
thence  denominated  Twelfth  Cake.    (See  page  4). 

England  is  not  singular  in  the  testive  observance  of  Twelfth 
Day :  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  practises  the  like  customs  ; 
which  differ  only  in  a  few  particular  pomts,  arising  firom  national, 
political,  or  religious  prejudices.  In  Roman  Catholic  countrns* 
the  Carnival  commences  on  TwsLPra  Day,  and  usually  lasts  tAl 
Lent.  Lighting  fires  in  the  wheat-fields  on  this  day,  is  still  common 
in  some  parts  of  Hereford  and  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  evening  con- 
cludes with  feasting  and  dancing : — a  similai  custom  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  is  denominated  Belteign ;  that  b, "  The  fire  of  the  God  BaaU' 
1402  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  born 
1698  Metastasio,  the  famous  Italian  poet,  bom. 

MONDAY,  7th. 
Plough-Monday. — ^Anciently  on  the  first  Monday  after  Epipbany, 
all  husbandmen  resumed  the  PUmgh,  In  many  parts  of  this  country, 
especialW  in  the  North,  the  Plough  is  still  drawn  in  procession  from 
house  to  house,  by  men  gaiW  decorated  with  ribbons ;  and  in  many 
cases,  by  others  dressed  as  clowns,  witches,  &c. 

1558  Calais,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English  during 
two  hundred  vears,  surrendered  to  the  French. 

1715  Fenelon,  Archoishop  of  Cambray,  died. 

1763  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scottish  pastoral  poet,  died.  - 

1785  Mr.  Blanchard,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jefferies,  went  bom 
Dover  to  Calais,  in  an  air-balloon. 

TUESDAY,  8th. 
Dedicated  to  St.  Lucian. 
1258  The  city  of  Bagdad  taken  by  the  Tartan. 
1642  Galileo,  the  eelebrated  Tuscan  astronomer,  died* 
1784  A  Treaty  signed  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Crimea  wis 
given  up  for  ever  by  the  Turks,  to  Russia. 

WEDNESDAY,  9th. 
1757  Fontenelle,  Author  of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  &c.,  died. 

1806  Public  Funeral  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 

THURSDAY,  10th. 
1645  WilUam  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  beheaded  on  Tower* 
hill,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  on  a  false  accusation  of  treaaoiu 
1778  Linn«iij,  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  died. 

FRIDAY,  nth. 
^Hilary  Term  begins. 
1698  P^tcr  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  came  to  England,  and 
worked  as  a   mechanic  in  the  dock-yard   at  Deptford,  as 
well  as  in  the  workshops  of  various  mechanics ;  in  order  to 
carry  the  English  arts  into  his  own  country. 
1753  Sir  Hans  S/oatif,  physician  to  George  II.,  a  celebrated  botanisa 

and  collector  of^ curiosities,  died  at  Chelsea. 
1801  Cimarosa,  the  celebrated  Italian  musician,  died. 

SATURDAY,  12th. 

1807  Leyden,  in  Holland,  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 

large  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  150  persons  killed,  and  upwards 

of  2000  wounded. 

SUNDAY,  13th. 
First  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    Cambridge  Hilary  Term  begine. 
1790  Monastic  Establishments  suppressed  in  France. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CULTIVATION,  MANUFACTURE,  AND  USE  OP  TEA- 


Fu-ni  I.         CulliMlim  af  iht  Ta-Pla„t 


Pun  II.        CalitrtHf  thi  Uvm  of  tU  T—P-t 


Tm  tre«,  or  ratiier  shrnb,  frotn  the  leaves  of  which 
that  refreshing  and  now  indispensable  beverage  called 
Tea  is  made,  ia  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  in 
vhich  counties  alone  it  is  cultivated  for  use.  It  is 
u  evergreen,  somewhat  resembling  the  myrtle  in 
appearance,  and  grows  to  a  height  varying  between 
three  and  six  feet.  It  is  capable  of  enduring  great 
viriations  of  climate,  being  cultivated  alike  in  the 
tujghbonrfaood  of  Canton,  where  the  heat  is  at  times 
almost  insupportable  to  ttie  natives ;  and  around  the 
inik  of  Pekin,  where  the  winter  is,  not  unfrequcntly, 
H  severe  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  best  sorts, 
VptlL 


however,  are  the  production  of  a  more  temperate  cli> 
mate  ;  the  finest  teas  are  said  to  be  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nanking,  occupying  nearljr  the  middle  sta- 
tion between-the  twu  extremes  mentioned  above;  and 
the  greatest  portion  of  what  is  brooght  to  the  Canton 
market,  and  sold  to  the  European  mercfaantd,- is  the 
produce  of  the  hilly,  but  populous  and  industrious^ 
province  of  Fokien,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  to  the 
north-east  of  Canton.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  in 
valleys,  or  on  the  sloping  banks  of  hills,  exposed  in 
the  southern  sun,  and  especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  rivulets. 

3* 
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The  first  Europeaa  writer  who  mentions  tea  is 
Giovanni  Botero^  an  eminent  Italian  author,  who  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  about  the  year  1590,  on  the  causes 
of  the  magnificence  and  greatness  of  cities.  He 
does  not  mention  tea  by  name,  but  he  describes  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it. 
"  The  Chinese,"  he  says,  "  have  a  herb,  out  of  which 
they  press  a  delicate  juice,  which  serves  them  for 
drink,  instead  of  wine  :  it  ako  preserves  their  health, 
and  firees  them  from  all  those  evils  which  the  immo- 
derate use  of  wine  produces  among  us.'* 

The  tea-plant  is  propagated  from  the  seed,  and  the 
manner  of  sowing  it  is  represented  in  Plate  I. 

Holes  are  drilled  in  the  ground  at  equal  distances, 
and  in  regular  rows  $  into  each  hole  the  planter 
throws  as  many  as  six,  or  even  a  dozen  seeds,  not 
above  a  fifth  part  of  the  seed  planted  being  expected 
to  grow.  While  coming  to  maturity,  they  are  care- 
fully watered ',  and  though,  when  once  out  of  the 
ground,  they  would  continue  to  vegetate  without 
further  care,  the  more  industrious  cultivators  annually 
manure  the  ground,  and  clear  the  crop  from  weeds. 

Amongst  other  stories  relative  to  the  tea-tree,  it 
has  been  said  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  grow 
on  the  precipitous  declivities  of  rocky  mountains, 
where  it  is  too  difficult  or  too  dangerous  for  human 
beings  to  gather  them ;  and  that  the  Chinese,  in  order 
to  procure  them,  pelt  a  race  of  monkeys,  which  in- 
habit these  inapproachable  recesses,  with  stones,  pro- 
voking them  to  return  the  compliment  with  a  shower 
of  tea-branches.  This  story,  however,  refutes  itself : 
the  tea-plant,  whose  l^ves  are  worth  gathering  for 
home  use  or  for  commerce,  is  a  cultivated,  not  a  wild 
plant  'y  and  where  man  could  not  approach  to  gather, 
he  certainly  could  neither  sow,  water,  nor  manure. 

The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  are  not  fit  for  gathering 
imtil  the  third  year,  at  which  period  they  are  in 
their  prime,  and  most  plentiful.  When  about  seven 
years  old,  the  shrub  has  generally  grown  to  about 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  its  leaves  become  few  and 
coarse :  it  is  then  generally  cut  down  to  the  stem, 
which,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  produces  an  exu- 
berant crop  of  firesh  shoots  and  leaves ;  this  opera- 
tion, however,  is  sometimes  deferred  .till  the  plant  is 
ten  years  old. 

The  process  of  gathering  the  tea,  as  represented  in 
Plate  II.  is  one  of  great  nicety  and  importance.  Each 
leaf  is  plucked  separately  from  the  stalk ;  the  hands 
of  the  gatherer  are  kept  carefully  clean,  and,  in  col- 
lecting some  of  the  fine  sorts,  he  hardly  ventures  to 
breathe  on  the  plant.  At  a  place  called  Udsi,  in  the 
island  of  Japan,  is  a  mountain,  the  climate  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  particularly  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  tea,  and  the  whole  crop  which  grows  upon  it  is 
reserved  for  the  sole  use  and  disposd  of  the  emperor. 
A  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  base  of  the  moun^ 
tain  prevents  all  access,  except  to  the  i^pointed 
guardians  of  its  treasures.  The  shrubs  are  carefully 
cleansed  of  dust,  and  protected  from  any  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  The  labourers  who  collect  the  leaves, 
are  obliged,  for  some  weeks  previous,  to  abstain  from 
all  gross  food,  lest  their  breath  or  perspiration  might 
injure  the  flavour  j  they  wear  fine  gloves  while  at 
work,  'and  during  that  period  bathe  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  tediousness  of  such  an  opera* 
tion,  a  labourer  can  frequently  collect  from  four  to 
ten,  or  even  fifteen  pounds  a  day.  Three  or  four  of 
these  gatherings  take  place  during  the  season ;  viz., 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  -, 
in  April  or  May  j  towards  the  middle  of  June  -,  and 
in  August.  From  the  first  gathering,  which  consists 
of  the  very  young  and  tender  leaves  only,  the  most 


valuable  teas  are  manufactured;  viz.,  the  green  tea 
called  Gunpowder,  and  the  black  tea  called  Pekoe. 
The  produce  of  this  first  gathering  is  also  denominated 
in  Cnina,  Impmal  tea,  probably  because  where  the 
shrub  is  not  cultivated  with  &  view  to  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  Canton  market,  it  is  reserved,  either 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  or  on  account  of  its  superior 
value,  for  the  consumption  of  the  emperor  and  his 
court  From  the  second  and  third  crops,  are  manu- 
factured the  green  teas  called  in  our  shops  Hyson  and 
Imperial,  and  the  blade  teas  denominated  Souchong 
and  Congou.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves  separated 
from  the  Hyson  by  winnowing,  form  a  tea  called  Hyson- 
skin,  much  in  demand  by  the  Americans,  who  are  also 
the  largest  general  purchasers  of  green  teas.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  choicest  and  tenderest  leaves 
of  the  second  g^thering^  are  frequently  mixed  with 
those  of  the  first.  From  the  fourth  crop  is  manu- 
factured the  coarsest  species  of  black  tea  ccdled  Bohea ; 
and  this  crop  is  mixed  with  an  inferior  tea,  grown  in 
a  district  caUed  Woping,  near  Canton  $  together  with 
such  tea  as  remained  unsold  in  the  market  of  the  last 
season. 

Owing  to  the  minute  division  of  land  in  China, 
there  can  be  few,  if  any,  large  tea-growers  |  the  plan- 
tations are  small,  and  the  business  of  them  carried 
on  by  the  owner  and  his  own  family,  who  carry  the 
produce  of  each  picking  immediately  to  market,  where 
it  is  disposed  of  to  a  class  of  persons  whose  business 
it  is  to  collect  and  dry  the  leaves,  ready  for  the 
Canton  tea- merchants. 

The  process  of  drying,  which  should  commence  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  have  been  gathered, 
differs  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Some 
are  only  exposed  under  a  shed  to  the  sun*s  rays,  and 
firequently  turned.  The  process  represented  in  the 
next  cut,  and  which  we  shall  now  explain,  is  supposed 
to  apply  only  to  the  green  teas. 

A  d]7ing-house,  as  represented  in  Plate  HI.,  will 
contain  from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  small  furnaces, 
on  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  a  flat-bottomed  and 
shallow  iron  pan }  there  is  also  a  long,  low  table, 
covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  leaves  are  spread 
and  rolled,  after  they  have  gone  through  the  first 
stage  of  the  process,  which  we  may  call  baking. 
When  the  pans  are  heated  to  the  proper  temperature, 
a  few  pounds  of  firesh-gathered  IcAves  are  placed 
upon  them  :  the  fresh  and  juicy  leaves  crack  as  they 
touch  the  pan,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  operator 
to  stir  and  shift  them  about  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
with  his  bare  hands,  until  they  become  too  hot  to  be 
touched  without  pain.     At  this  moment,  he  takes  off 
the  leaves  with  a  kind  of  shovel,  like  a  fan,  and  pours 
them  on  the  mats  before  the  rollers,  who,  taking  them 
up  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  roll  them  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  in  one  direction  only  -,  whUe 
assistants  with  fans  are  employed  to  fan  the  leaves, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  the  quicker  cooled,  and  re- 
tain their  curl  the  longer.     To  secure  the  complete 
evaporation  of  all  moisture  from  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  stability  of  their  curl,  the  operation  of  drying 
and  rolling  is  repeated  two  or  tiiree  times,  or  even 
oftener,  if  necessary, — the  ptfns  being,  on  each  suc- 
eessive  occasion,  less  and  less  heated,  and  the  whole 
process  performed  wiih  increasing  slowness  and  cau- 
tion. The  leaves  are  then  separated  into  their  several 
classes,  and  stored  away  for  domestic  use  or  for  sale. 
It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the  green  teas  were 
dried  on  copper  pans,  and  that  they  owed  iheir  fine 
green  colour  to  that  circumsttoce,  which  was  also 
said  to  render  a  free  use  of  them  noxious  to  the 
human  frame  -,  but  this  idea  is  now  held  to  be  with* 
out  any  foundation,  the  most  accurate  experimeirta 
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having  failed  in  detecting  the  slightest  particle  of  cop- 
per in  the  infiision.  • 

After  the  tea  has  heen  thns  gathered  hy  the  culti- 
vator, and  cured  and  assorted  hy  those  who,  for 
•wont  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  Tea-*collectors,  it 
is  finally  sold  to  the  ''  Tea-merchants  *'  of  Canton, 
who  complete  the  mannfacture  by  mixing  and  gar- 
bling the  different  qualities,  in  which  women  and 
children  are  chiefly  employed  :  the  tea  then  receives 
a  last  drying,  is  divided  according  to  quality,  packed 
in  chests,  and  made  up  into  parcds  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  chests  each,  which  are  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  district,  grower,  and  manu^- 
turer,  and  caUed,  from  a  Chinese  word,  meaning  seal 
or  stamp.  Chops. 

The  use  of  tea  as  a  beverage  in  China  is  (^  an  anti- 
quity beyond  record,  and  is  as  universal  as  it  is  ancient ; 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  peasant  or  labourer,  all 
alike  drink  tea,  varying  only  in  quaUty.  That  consumed 
by  the  common  people  must,  however,  be  not  only  of 
an  inferior  class,  but  very  weak ;  as  the  native  attend- 
ants on  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  were  continually 
begging  the  refuse  leaves,  which  had  been  already 
used  by  the  English,  because,  after  pouring  fresh  water 
over  them,  they  obtained  a  better  beverage  than  what 
Ihey  had  usuaUy  an  opportunity  of  enjo3ring.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  tea  presented  by  the  emperor  Kien- 
Long  to  Lord  Macartney  was  found  to  want  some- 
what of  the  astringency  which  the  British  tea-drinker 
is  accustomed  to  look  for  and  to  value  in  the  infusion. 

Thrice  at  least  in  the  day  every  Chinese  drinks  tea, 
but  all  who  enjoy  the  means  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
freshing beverage  much  more  frequently ;  it  is  the 
constant  offering  to  a  guest,  and  forms  a  portion  of 
every  sacrifice  to  their  idols.  It  is  made  in  China  as 
with  us,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  dried  leaves  3 
but  the  Chinese  use  neither  milk  nor  sugar. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  an  account  of  one  of  Lord  Amherst*s 
visits  of  ceremony  to  Kwang,  a  mandarin  of  high 
rank,  says,  "The  tea  served  round  was  that  oi3y 
TLBcd  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  called  Yu-tien:  it 
was  a  small-leafed  highly-flavoured  green  tea.  In 
Lord  Amherst*8  and  Kwang*s  cups  there  was  a  thin 
perforated  silver  plate,  to  keep  the  leaves  down,  and 
let  the  infusion  pass  through.  The  cups  used  by  the 
Mandarins  of  rank,  in  form,  resemble  coffee-cups, 
and  are  placed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  saucer,  shaped 
like  the  Chinese  boats." 

From  Mr.  Ellis*s  Journal  we  also  transcribe  the 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  plantation,  and  of 
the  Chinese  method  of  irrigation.  "  Our  walk  led 
TUB  through  a  valley,  where  we  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  tea-plant.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  resembling  a 
znyrUe,  with  a  yellow  ^wer  extremely  fragrant.  The 
plantations  were  not  here  of  any  extent,  and  were 
eiUier  surrounded  by  small  fields  of  other  cultivation, 
or  placed  in  detached  spots  ;  we  also  saw  the  ginger 
in  small  patches,  covered  with  a  frame-work  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  birds.  Irrigation  is  conducted  by  a 
chain-pump,  worked  by  the  hand,  capable,  I  think, 
of  being  employed  in  England  with  advantage.  An 
axle,  with  cogs,  is  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  trough, 
over  which  tibe  flat  boards  pass  ',  at  the  end  of  the 
uppermost  axle  cross-bars  are  attached,  serving  as  a 
wheel ;  to  these  again  handles  are  fixed,  which  the 
man  works,  using  each  hand  alternately.  The  labour 
is  light,  and  the  quantity  of  water  raised  considerable. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  repaid  the 
labour  of  ascent.  The  scene  was  in  the  true  moun- 
tain style,  rock  above  rock  in  endless  and  sublime 
variety.  This  wildness  was  beautifully  contrasted  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  valleys,  speckled  with  white 
cottages  and  farm-houses.    We  bad  been  observed 


from  the  low  grounds  by  the  peasants,  and  on  our 
descent  were  received  by  a  crowd,  who  followed  ua 
with  shouts,  that  might,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
subsequent  dvihty  in  offering  us  tea,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  hisolence  ^  as  it  was,  they  certainly  were 
merely  the  rude  expressions  of  astonishment.'* 

In  Japan,  where  tea  is  also  a  beverage  common 
to  most  classes  of  persons,  they  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  they  place  before  the  company,  in  a 
box  forming  part  of  the  tea-equipage. .  The  cups 
being  filled  with  warm  water,  the  powdered  tea  is 
taken  from  the  box,  on  the  point  of  a  jmife,  and 
thrown  into  the  cups^  which  are  then  handed  to  the 
company. 

It  remains  only  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  tea  into  England,  and  of  tiie  progress 
of  a  trade,  which  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
is,  considering  its  late  rise,  and  present  magnitude,  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  brought  tea 
to  Europe  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  its  being  known  in.this  country  until 
after  1 650 ;  in  1 660  it  is  coupled  with  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  sherbet,  in  an  act  imposing  a  duty  of  eight- pence 
a  gallon  on  all  quantities  of  these  liquors  sold  in 
coffee-houses.  That  it  was,  however,  in  no  very  exten- 
sive demand,  even  among  people  of  fashion,  and  as  a 
foreign  luxury,  may  be  conjectured  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  Pepys,  who  says  in  his  Diary,  "  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1661, 1  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China  drink,  of 
which  I  had  never  drunk  before." 

Three  years  after,  two  pounds  two  ounces  of  it  were 
considered  a  present  which  it  was  not  unworthy  the 
king  (Charles  the  Second)  to  receive  from  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  1 667  that  company,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  an  order  to  their  agents  to  send  some 
on  their  account,  to  England,  limiting  the  order,  how- 
ever, to  one  hundred  pomnd»  of  the  beat  that  eould  be  got. 
The  price  of  some  brought  from  Holland  about  this 
time  by  the  Earls  of  Arlington  and  Ossory,  distin- 
guished noblemen  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
is  said  to  have  been  60^.  a  pound. 

The  tea  trade  of  England  did  not  mfeJce  much 
progress  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  importation  between  the  years  1 700  and 
1710,  amounted  to  less  than  800,000  pounds.  It 
was  still  a  scarce  luxury,  confined  to  the  wealthy :  it 
was  made  in  small  pots  of  the  most  costly  china, 
holding  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  and  drunk  out  of 
cups  whose  capacity  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  a  large 
table-spoon.  It  is  probably  to  this  period,  or  some- 
what later,  that  we  may  refer  the  anecdote,  if  true, 
of  the  country  lady,  who  receiving  as  a  present,  a 
small  quantity  of  tea,  in  total  ignorance  of  its  real 
use,  looked  upon  it  as  some  outlandish  vegetable, 
boiled  it  until  she  thought  it  was  tender,  and  then, 
throwing  away  the  water,  endeavoured  to  eat  the 
leaves. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  for  more 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  this  important 
trade  than^  our  limits  enable  us  to  give,  will  find  it  in 
M'Cui«LOCH*s  Dictionary  of  Contmerce,  to  which  valu<- 
able  work  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  materials 
of  this  paper.  We  have  only  room  to  add,  tha<^ 
in  the  century  between  1710  and  1810,  the  ♦eaa 
imported  into  this  country,  amounted  to  i^)wards  of 
750  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  more  than  than  630 
milhons  were  sold  for  home  consumption ;  between 
1810  and  1828,  the  total  importation  exceeded  427 
millions  of  pounds,  being  on  an  average  between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  miUions  a  year  3  and 
in   1831,  the  quantity    imported,  was    26,043,223 

pounds. 
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Pi.tn  IV         Final  PtiKtu  af  Miiwg  iht  Tm. 


POPULAR  LITERATURE. 


SXTKACtnU>lI  A  LICTDBK  DKUVKEWDTO  THE  CHICHXSTEK 
LITBRART  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  aOCIBTY, 

Bv  THS  DEAN  OF  CHICHESTER,  tbb  Prbsidcnt. 
Ten  Lecturer,  after  detailing  tbe  process  hy  which 
literatnre  has  gradaally  become  chei^  and  accessible 
to  all  orders  of  society,  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  It  ia  not,  at  present,  a  question,  whether  this 
state  of  things  was  to  have  been  desired,  or  to  have 
been  deprecated.  It  is  perfectly  in  vain  for  any  man, 
however  elevated  or  powerful,  to  offer  the  feeble  re- 
sistance of  his  single  strength  to  the  conrse  and 
impulse  of  events.  But,  for  myself,  I  confess  that 
(with  certain  restrictions  and  cautions,  to  which  I 
aball  presently  allude]  I  cannot  consider  this  state  of 
things  as  at  ^  to  be  regretted. 

"  As  a  general  qnestion,  ignorance  must  ever  be 
considered  as  an  evU,  knowledge  as  a  good  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  former  is  circamscribed,  and  the 
latter  diffused,  so  much  is  gained  to  the  great  cause 
of  human  improvement  and  happineen.  Still  less 
can  tile  extension  of  knowledge  be  lamented,  in  respect 
to  tiie  cause  of  religion  and  morality.     So  long  as 


truth  IS  ehcited,  illustrated,  and  confirmed,  we,  who 
beheve  the  religion  that  we  profess,  and  the  morality 
whose  principles  we  acknowledge,  both  to  stand  on 
the  basis  of  truth,  cannot  but  rejoice.  It  must,  also, 
be  a  matter  of  gratification,  that  the  faculties  with 
which  God  has  endowed  mankind  should  be  culti- 
vated and  improved  in  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons. The  imagination,  the  memory,  the  reason,  are 
the  gift  of  our  common  Creator  ;  nor  can  any  one  of 
these  faculties  be  neglected  or  disused,  without  dero< 
gating  from  the  perfect  man,  exactly  as  he  is  dete- 
riorated, if  any  of  his  bodily  powers — his  eye  or  his 
ear — were  obstructed  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
ftmctions. 

"  It  surely  must  also  happen  that  intellectual  culti- 
vation will,  in  many  instances,  call  men  off  iram  gross 
and  vulgar  gratifications  ;  will  soften  their  ferocity, 
and  curb  their  violent  passions.  Neither  does  it  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  mental  improvement  will  render 
them  unfit  or  indisposed  for  performing  those  labo- 
rious ofHces,  which  indigence  imposes  on  tbe  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Men  pique  themselves,  not  on 
what  they  possess  in  common  with  others,  but  on 
wliat  exempts  them  Irom  tbe  ordinary  herd.    Were 
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reading  and  writing  universaly  were  the  minds  of  all 
cultivated  and  improved,  men  would  no  more  be  vain 
of  such  accomplishments,  than  they  now  are  vain  of 
being  able  to  walk  or  to  see. 

"  It  sUll  remains  a  fact,  that  may  be  confirmed  by 
reference  to  authentic  documents,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  crimes  is  committed  by  the  ignorant ;  and  it 
is  also  a  truth,  proved  by  experience,  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  working  classes  has  produced  numerous  cases 
of  individuals,  whose  talents  have  been  called  forth, 
whose  minds  have  been  expanded,  and  who  have 
been  rendered  happier  and  better  by  education,  with- 
out &eir  having  been  in  the  slightest  degree  unfitted 
for  the  duties  of  their  humble  station. 

"  I  might  cite  the  names  of  Struthers,  of  MiUhouse, 
of  Jones,  of  Colling.  But  I  should  be  unpardonable 
in  travelling  so  far  from  home,  when  our  own  city 
can,  at  this  moment,  afford  the  living  instance  of  an 
individual*,  who  has  successfully  cultivated  Utae 
poetical  talents  which  Providence  has  given  him  3 
who  has  endured  the  trial  of  praise  firom  the  illus- 
trious and  the  tainted,  without  contracting  a  single 
habit  unsuitable  to  his  station  in  life  $  and  who  has 
made  his  cultivated  intellect  serve  only  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  family,  of  affording  to  himself  a  solace 
and  recreation  from  toil,  and  of  delighting  his  mind 
with  the  bright  and  fair  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion."   

THE  SEVERE  FROST  OF  1684, 
[Extract  from  Evxltn*8  BiaryJ] 

Jan,  24. — "  Tus  Frost  continuing  more  and  more  se- 
vere, the  Thames,  before  I^ndon,  was  still  planted 
with  booths  in  formal  streets,  all  sorts  of  trades  and 
shops,  furnished  and  full  of  commodities,  even  to  a 
printing-press,  where  the  people  and  ladies  took  a 
fiEmcy  to  have  their  names  printed,  and  the  day  and 
the  year  set  down,  when  printed  on  the  Thames :  this 
humour  took  so  universally,  that  it  was  estimated  the 
printer  gained  five  pounds  a-day,  for  printing  a  line 
only,  at  sixpence  a  name,  besides  what  he  got  by 
baDads,  &c.  Coaches  plied  from  Westminster  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  other  stairs  to  and  fro,  as  in  the 
streets ;  sleds^  sliding  with  skaites,  a  bull-baiting, 
horse  and  coach-races,  puppet-plays  and  interludes, 
cooks,  tippling,  and  oilier  lewd  places ;  so  tl^it  it 
seemed  to  be  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on 
the  water ;  whilst  it  was  a  severe  judgment  on  the 
land,  the  trees  not  only  splitting  as  if  lightning-struck, 
but  men  and  cattle  perishing  in  divers  places,  and 
the  very  seas  so  locked  up  with  ice,  that  no  vessels 
could  stir  out  or  come  in.  The  fowls,  fish,  and  birds, 
and  all  our  exotic  plants  and  greens,  imiversally  pe- 
rishing. Many  parks  of  deer  were  destroyed  -,  and 
all  sorts  of  fuel  so  dear,  that  there  were  great  con- 
tributions to  keep  the  poor  alive.  Nor  was  this  severe 
weather  much  less  intense  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
even  as  far  as  Spain  in  the  most  southern  tracts. 

"  London,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  coldness  of 
the  air  hindering  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was  so  filled 
with  the  fuliginous  steam  of  the  sea-coal,  that  hardly 
could  any  one  see  across  the  streets,  and  this,  filling 
the  lungs  with  its  gross  particles,  exceedingly  ob- 
structed the  breast>  so  as  one  could  scarcely  breathe. 
There  was  no  water  to  be  had  from  the  pipes  and 
engines ;  nor  could  the  brewers  and  divers  other 
frtuiesmen  work,  and  every  moment  was  full  of  dis- 
astrous incidents.** 

It  appears,  by  the  following  extract  from  an  old 
MS.  account-book  of  a  parish  in  the  city,  of  sums 
expended,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  occa- 

*  Charlflt  Crocker,  a  ihoemaker,  author  of  the  VaU  of  Obtcuriiy, 
aad  other  very  pleasmg  Ptemi. 


sioned  to  the  ))oor  by  this  frost,  a  King  s  Letter  was 

issued  for  their  relief : — 

1684.  Collected  on  y«  13  and  20  of  Janr  b^  vertue  of  hi% 
M^iM  letter  for  y^  releefe  of  ye  poore  people  m  distress  by 
reason  of  y«  extreame  hard  weather  y^  some  of  thirty-two 
pounds  and  tenn  shillings.  L.  xxxii.  x> 

DRUNKENNESS. 


Dmnkennefls  b  the  parent  of  idleness;  Poverty  is  the  of&pnng  oi 
idleness.  The  drunkard's  work  is  little,  but  his  expenses  are 
greatw- Da.  Johnson. 

We  proved,  very  lately,  the  healthiness  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  best  of  tests — the  length  of  life  which 
Englishmen  enjoy  over  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, provided  ^ey  take  no  desperate  courses  to 
shorten  their  existence.  We  have  now  to  contrast 
this  pleasing  statement,  by  pointing  out  one  of  the 
great  and  besetting  sins  of  the  land — one  which,  from 
its  prevalence,  brings  with  it,  more  than  any  other,  the 
greatest  mass  of  sorrow,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 
We  speak  of  drunkenness,  and  of  drunkenness  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  and  which  is  brought  on  by  the 
abuse  not  simply  of  intoxicating,  but  of  poisonoua 
liquors*.  ^ 

Those  who  are  most  fieitally  and  obstinatt  ly  attached 
to  this  vice,  must,  in  some  interval  of  n^Aection  (for 
such  moments  will  occur),  admit  that  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  has  both  corrupted  their  minds,  and 
weakened  their  bodies — ^thus  destroying  both  vigour 
and  virtue  at  the  same  moment.  TTie  unhappy  sub« 
ject  is  rendered  both  too  idle,  and  too  feeble  for  work. 
So  that  while  drinking  makes  man  poor  by  the  pre^ 
sent  expense,  it  disables  him  from  retrieving  the  ill 
consequences  by  subsequent  industry. 

Dr.  Willan,  in  his  Reports  on  the  DiseoMes  in  London^ 
states  his  conviction,  that  "  considerably  more  than 
one-eighth  of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  the 
metropolis,  in  persons  above  twenty  years  old,  hap- 
pen prematurely,  through  excess  in  drinking  spirits.'* — 
"  Some,"  he  adds,  "  after  repeated  fits  of  derange- 
ment, expire  in  a  sudden  and  violent  phrensy.  Some 
are  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  apoplexies ;  others 
perish  by  the  slower  process  of  jaundice,  dropsy,  in- 
ternal ulcers,  and  mortification  in  the  limbs." 

Our  present  object  is  to  show  the  results,  the 
fatal  results  of  drunkenness,  as  they  affect,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  good  order  arid  well-being  of  society. 
Our  facts  and  statements  are  derived  from  a  valuable 
body  of  Evidence  annexed  to  a  "  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  f* 
for  it  happens,  that  amongst  the  many  bad  conse- 
quences of  drinking,  none  is  more  striking  than  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  both  by  the  drunkard  him- 
self, and  all  who  administer  to  his  miserable  passion. 

Doctor  John  Richard  Farrx. 

I  consider  that  the  use  of  spirits  has  greatly  increased 
the  diseases  of  the  lower  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
tended  to  demoralize  their  minds. 

Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  the  habits,  anil 
wishes,  and  incUnations,  and  the  general  dispositions  of  the 

lower  orders  of  the  people,  from  your  pracdce  ?- ^In  all 

classes ;  and  during  the  eariier  period  of  my  life,  as  the 
physician  of  a  public  medical  institution,  I  had  the  charge 
of  the  poor  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  Lon- 
don. I  have  now  been  engaged  m  Great  Britain  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine  forty  years,  and  during  that 
period,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  destructive 
effects  of  spirits  on  all  classes,  on  a  large  scale ;  and  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  British 
constitution. 

•  In  the  year  1830,  the  h<m*  eontumptum  duty  on  »pirito  was 
paid,  in  England  alone,  on  upwards  of  tv>4lv€  millumt  ana  a  half  of 
gallons,  of  which  quantity,  upwanU  ofstven  miUuna  and  ahalfvere 
Brititk .  It  is  known  that  by  different  procesMft,  the  quantity  of  raw 
•pirits  is  increased  very  larcely— the  before-mentioned  quanuty ,  there- 
lore,  great  as  it  is,  is  very  far  indeed  below  the  amount  consumed. 
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Mr.  John  Wonttckr,  Keeper  of  Newgate. 

1  consider,  that  the  allowing  puhlic-houses  and  the  ein- 
flho)>s  to  be  kept  open  before  Divine  Service  in  the  morning 
causes  a  greater  breach  of  the  Sabbath  than  almost  any 
thing  else.  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  see  them 
at  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
coming  out  of  the  houses  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  inebria- 
tion. 

So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  law  permitting  the  public- 
houses  to  remain  open  until  the  hours  of  divine  service, 
gives  the  opportunity  to  many  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, that  they  are  quite  unit  for  the  religious  duties 

of  the  day ;  is  not  that  so  ? Quite ;  they  are  indisposed 

to  it  also. 

In  your  experience,  have  you  found  these  gin-shops  to  be 

the  source  of  almost  all  the  crime  in  the  metropolis  ? 

I  have  found  prisoners  innumerable,  I  may  say,  as  to  vrfaom 
the  love  of  drink,  and  the  fiiult  of  being  able  to  obtain  it  at 
so  cheap  a  rate,  has  been  the  ruin  of  them,  and  the  caoie 
oi  bringing  them  to  distress. 

The  R«t.  J.  E.  Tylbe,  Recior  of  8i.  QiM$. 

There  are  many  families  of  the  lower  class  of  English 
mechanics  and  labourers,  which  I  know  from  my  own 
knowledge  to  be  truly  reHgious,  and  within  their  sphere 
very  exemplary ;  but  they,  especially  the  younger  branches 
of  tneir  families,  are  now  more  than  ever  exposed  to  the 
worst  sorts  of  temptation  in  the  streets,  and  round  the  doors 
of  gin-shops  and  public-houses.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the 
number,  of  young  girls  especially,  to  whom  the  present 
gin-shops  give  such  facilities  fbr  their  wicked  doings  as 
uiey  never  had  befbre. 

Drunkenness  has  been  lamentably  on  the  increase ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  tiie  effiirts  of  myself  and  those  inhabit- 
ants who  act  with  me,  great  outraffes  are  constantly  taking 
place  whilst  we  are  going  to  church  and  returning.  I  ear- 
nestly press  on  the  gentry  in  my  parish,  not  to  use  their 
carriages  to  come  to  church  on  Sundays,  but  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  intoxication  and  debauchery  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  as  they  walk  along  the  street,  qUite  disarm  me 
in  this  respect 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee 
the  observations  that  you  have  made,  applicable  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord*8-day  ? 1  have  been  most  painflilly 

reminded  of  the  habits  of  drunkenness,  dissipation,  ana 
profligacy,  prevailing  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  hi  a 
degree  far  more  lamentable  than  through  the  rest  d^  the 
week.  The  cases  of  eholem  are  reported  tome,  Mefaairman 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  writing  every  evening,  and  l^ 
an  officer  every  morning.  The  eases  of  cholera  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  generally  exceed  those  of  any  other  day, 
sometimes  twofold,  at  others  four-fold,  ten-fold,  and  even 
as  fourteen  to  one. 

Thb  Hon.  and  Rbt.  Guuad  T.  Nobl,  Curate  of 

Richmond, 

Drunkenness  is  a  vice  which  accelerates  pauperism 
beyond  eveiy  other ;  make  ^  moA  drink,  and  you  bring 
him  soon  upon  the  parish; 

Mr.GBOBOB  WiL80N,ybrmerZy  Over$4er  qfSt,  Margarei9t 

WestnunsUr, 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  scenes 
have  been  exhibited  on  the  Sabbath  momihff  in  your 

parish  ? ^I  should  say  that  drunkenness,  and  riot,  and 

debauchery,  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  exceeded  the  whole 
aggregate  of  the  week  besides,  in  Totnill-street,  Bioadway, 
Strutton-ground,  and  those  low  parts  of  Westminster. 

Then  people  who  assemble  on  Sunday  morning  do  not 

assemble  merely  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  ? No,  not 

merely  for  that  purpose,  the  streets  are  very  much  impeded 
by  a  number  of  persons  making  their  purchases,  but  the 
number  is  certainly  greatly  increased  by  drunken  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  are  turned  out  of  the  puhlic-houses. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  myself  and  my  family  to  attend 
the  church  in  the  Broadway ;  I  have  attempted  sometimes 
to  take  my  family  there ;  1  have  six  children,  and  it  is  not 
safe  for  their  persons  to  appioach  the  ohnFch,  fbr  at  eleven 
in  the  morning  the  public-houses  are  discharged  of  their 
contents,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  people  who  come 
out  of  them,  are  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication ;  mecha- 
nics, labourers,  prostitutes,  and  thieves,  who  are  quarreling, 
and  sometimes  fighting,  and  talking  in  the  most  obscene 
manner ;  I  cannot  permit  my  chilcben  or  female  servants 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  horrid  scene ;  and  it  ill  fits  the 


mind,  even  of  myself,  for  those  devotional  feelingt  wkiek 
are  essential  when  we  approach  the  house  of  Qod. 

I  would  beg  to  state,  from  the  observation  I  have  mad% 
and  particularly  during  the  time  I  was  in  office,  that  the 
scenes  of  drunkenness  appeared  to  me  to  commence  fh>m 
the  period  of  the  mechanic  receiving  his  pay  on  the  Sa- 
turday night ;  he  would  frequent  the  public-houses  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  get  a  stimulus,  and  then  he  wooM 
wait  fbr  the  opening  of  the  public-houses  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  he  completed  his  intoxication  by  chttreh-timib 
and  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  women  of  the  lowest 
class,  by  whom  all  these  houses  are  filled ;  he  is  taken  by 
them  to  their  haunts,  where,  if  he  has  any  property,  the 
work  of  destruction  is  completed,  and  on  Monday  morning 
he  is  unfit  to  attend  to  his  usual  avocations,  firequently  gets 
discharged,  and  subsequently  a{^liei  to  the  palish  for  rebefl 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the  C,  or  St,  James"$ 
Division  of  Police,  describing  the  evils  resulting  horn 
what  are  called  pay-tables,  at  public-houses,  where  work* 
people  are,  most  improperly,  paid  by  some  persons,  instead 
of  at  their  masters*  wcvk-sbops,  says  >— 

These  poor  wretches,  who  have  been  standing  or  waiting 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  public-house,  have  heeome  three  paits 
intoxicated ;  the  foreman  then  comes ;  he  pa^  them  th^ 
wages,  stops  out  of  that  for  their  week's  drinking,  which  he 
answers  the  publican  for,  and  they  can  drink  as  much  aa 
they  like,  so  that  they  do  not  go  l>eyond  their  wages ;  and 
these  men  thus  deprive  their  children  and  their  wives  of 
three  parts  of  what  they  earn  during  the  week.  The  wife 
comes  to  the  puhUc-house ;  she  gets  nothing  whatever  of 
the  wages.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  one  of  them 
is  carried  by  my  police,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  perhaps 
Allowed  by  one  or  two  of  his  companions,  and  he  has 
perhaps  a  few  halfpence,  or  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
and  it  is  stated  by  nis  companions,  that  he  received  so  and 
so,  and  he  had  so  much  when  he  received  his  wages,  and  he 
has  lost  all  but  these  few  halfpence  or  shillings;  he  ie 
locked  up  during  the  night;  on  the  Sunday  momix^  I 
release  him.  Tms  is  the  main-spring  of  the  disorder,  and 
the  debauchery,  and  I  may  say  also,  Uie  immoral  acts.  In 
the  division,  it  is  altogetner  dreadbfVd;  the  scenes  which 
spring  ttom  the  disorder  of  those  public-houses.  Then  his 
companions  come,  and  perhaps  his  wife  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  by  the  books  what  was  fevmd  upon  him,  and  per* 
haps  there  are  a  fern  halfbence  only,  and  he  has  been  ei'jier 
robbed,  or  spent  away  all  the  rest  of  his  week's  earnings, 
and  the  wife  begins  to  cry  out,  and  says,  there  are  so  many 
children,  and  there  is  not  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  house,  and 
perhaps  she  will  scramble  together  a  fisw  half^>ence  on  the 
Sundar  to  go  to  provide  what  she  ean  fbr  the  children  and 
herself  dming  the  Simday.  H.  M. 


Thb  study  of  literature  nourishes  youth,  entertains  old 
age,  adorns  prosperity,  solaces  adversity.  Is  detightfiil  at 
home,  unohtrusiTo  abroad,  deserts  us  not  hy  day  nor  by 
night,  in  journeying  nor  in  letirement       Cicbeo> 

Obsbrtation  and  inatruotion,  readinsr  and  conversation* 
may  fiimish  us  with  ideas,  but  it  is  Sie  labour  and  me- 
ditation of  our  own  thoughts  'which  must  tender  them 
either  useful  or  valuable. 


Hastt  conclusions  are  the  mark  of  a  fbd :  a  wise  man 
doubteth,  a  fool  rageth,  and  is  confident :  the  novice  saith, 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  so ;  the  better  learned  answers,  Perad- 
venture  it  may  be  so,  but  I  vrithee  inquire.  Seme  men 
are  drunk  with  fancy,  and  man  with  opinion.  It  is  a  little 
learning,  and  out  a  little,  which  makes  men  conclude  has- 
tily. Experience  and  humility  teach  modesty  and  fear. 
Jbremy  Taylor. 


FoRTtiNB  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if  you  can 
stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fidl :  at  other  times  she  tumeth 
the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and  after,  the 
belly,  which  it  is  hard  to  cla^.  There  is  no  greater  wisdom 
than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.- 
Bacon. 


No  man  can  be  ^vident  of  his  thne«  who  is  not  prudent 
in  tht  choice  of  his  company v — Jbrxmy  Taylor. 

InLENBSs  travels  very  leisnrdv,  and  Poverty  soon  over 
takes  her. ^Huntbr« 
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ORIGIN  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  first  objects  of  Property  were  the  fruits  which 
a  man  gathered,  and  the  wild  animals  he  caught  | 
next  to  these^  the  tents  end  houses  which  he  built, 
the  tools  he  made  iise  of  to  catch  or  prepare  his  food ; 
and  afterwards,  weapons  of  war  ami  offence.  Many 
of  the  savage  tribes  in  North  America,  have  advanced 
no  ferther  than  thi$,  yetj  for  they  are  said  to  rei^ 
their  harvest,  and  return  the  produce  of  dieir  market 
with  foreigners,  into  the  common  hoard  or  treasury 
of  the  tribe. 

Flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals  soon  become 
property  ^  Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  was  a  keeper 
^i  sheep  5  sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  asses,  com- 
posed ^e  wealtii  oi  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,  as  they  do 
still  of  the  Modem  Arabs.  As  the  world  was  first 
peopled  in  the  East,  where  there  existed  a  great 
scarcity  of  water,  weU$  probably  were  next  made 
Property  5  as  we  learn,  from  the  frequent  and  seriona 
mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  conten- 
ticms  and  treaties  about  them,  and,  firom  its  being 
recorded,  among  the  most  memorable  achievements 
of  very  eminent  men,  that  they  dug  or  discovered 
a  welL 

Land,  which  is  now  so  important  a  part  of  property, 
which  alone  our  laws  call  real  property,^  and  regard 
iqxm  all  occasions  with  such  peculiar  attention,  was 
probably  not  made  property  in  any  country  till  long 
after  the  institution  of  many  other  species  of  pro- 
perty I  that  is,  tin  the  country  became  populous,  and 
tillage  began  to  be  thought  of.  The  first  partition  of 
an  estate  which  we  read  of,  was  that  which  took 
place  between  Ahram  and  Lot :  and  was  one  of  the 
simplest  imaginable :  ^*  If  ^ou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  tiie  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.*' 

There  are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in  Ceesar^s 
account  of  Britain :  but  little  of  it  in  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  Patriarchs )  none  of  it  found  among  the 
Nations  of  North  America ;  the  Scythians  are  expressly 
said  to  have  appropriated  their  cattle  and  houses, 
bat  to  have  left  their  land  in  common. 

Property  in  immoveables  continued,  at  first,  no 
longer  than  the  occupation,  that  is,  so  long  as  a 
man's  family  continued  in  possession  of  a  cave,  or  his 
flocks  depastured  upon  a  neighbouring  hill — ^no  one 
attempted,  or  thought  he  had  a  right  to  disturb,  or 
drive  them  out  j  but  when  the  man  quitted  the  cave, 
or  changed  his  pasture,  the  first  who  found  them 
mmoccupied,  entered  upon  them  by  tiie  same  title  as 
his  predecessors :  and  made  way,  in  his  turn,  for  any 
one  that  happened  to  succeed  him.  All  more  per- 
manent property  in  land,  was  probably  posterior  to 
civil  government  and  to  laws  :  and,  therefore,  settled 
by:  tbese,  or  acccnrding  to  the  will  of  the  reigning 
chief. ^Palbt. 


Upon  a  Maw  slbsping ^I  do  not  more  wonder  at  any 

man*8  art,  Uian  at  his  who  professes  to  think  of  nothing ; 
and  I  do  not  a  little  marrel  at  that  man  who  says  he  can 
■leep  without  a  dr^un ;  for  tbs  mind  of  man  is  a  restless 
thing ;  and  though  it  give  the  body  leave  to  repose  itself, 
as  knowing  it  is  a  mental  and  earthly  piece,  yet  itself  being 
a  spirit,  ami  therefore  active,  and  inaefatigable,  is  ever  in 
motion.  Give  me  a  sea  that  moves  not,  a  sun  Uiat  shines 
not,  an  open  eye  that  sees  not,  and  I  shall  ^eld  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  soul  that  works  not.  It  is  possible  that 
ttirou^h  a  natural  or  accidental  stupidity,  a  man  may  not 
perceive  his  own  thoughts  (as  sometimes  the  eye  or  ear 
may  be  distracted,  not  to  discern  bis  own  objects) ;  but,  in 
the' mean  time,  he  thinks  that,  whereof  he  cannot  give  an 
account ;  like  as  we  many  times  dream,  when  we  cannot 
repoi%  our  fuiey.  Since  my  mind  will  needs  be  ever  work- 
ing, it  shall  be  my  oare  that  it  may  always  be  well  em- 
pk>yed.— Bishop  Hall. 


THE  WAY  TO  BB  HAPPY. 

BY  JORIC  BVaOK,  ICJL. 

A  BBRHiT  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a  grot, 

And  the  way  to  be  happy,  thsy  said  he  hwd  got. 

As  I  wanted  to  Isam  k,  I  went  to  his  cell. 

And  when  I  eame  there,  the  old  hermit  said,  '*  Well, 

Young  man,  by  your  looks,  you  want  something,  I  see. 

Now  tell  me  the  business  Uiat  brings  yea  to  me  ?  ** 

**  The  way  to  be  happy,  they  say  you  have  got. 
And  as  I  want  to  leara  1^  I've  come  to  your  grot 
Now  I  beff  and  entreat,  if  you  have  such  a  plan, 
That  you'U  write  it  me  down,  as  plain  as  you  can.** 
Upon  which  the  dd  hermit  went  to  his  pen, 
And  brought  me  this  note  when  he  came  back  again. 

**  Ti^  being,  and  doing,  and  hmHng,  that  make 
All  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  beings  partake, 
To  be  what  God  pleases, — to  do  a  man's  best. 
And  to  have  a  good  heut — is  the  way  to  be  blest'* 

That  prudence  which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sus- 
ceptibility of  private  interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  need- 
less enmities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we 
may  not  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not 
some  time  suffer. Johnson. 


THE  SURINAM  TOAD. 

Op  aH  the  species  of  Toad,  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
disgusting  in  appearance,  or  more  curious  in  its  his- 
tory than  that  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  It  is 
found  in  great  numbers  in  Surinam,  and  other  places 
in  the  warmer  latitudes,  as  well  as  in  both  North 
and  South  America.  The  peculiarity  for  which  it  is 
most  remarkable,  consists  in  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  its  young  are  hatched.  After  the  female 
has  deposited  her  spawn,  her  partner  places  portions 
of  it,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  fore-paws,  upon  her 
back :  she  then  takes  to  the  water,  and  those  parts 
on  which  the  spawn  is  laid  begin  soon  to  swell,  and 
the  egg  becomes  attached  to  her  skin,  while  a  thin 
film  is  spread  over  it)  the  spots,  containing  her 
future  young,  appearing  like  round  projections.  By 
degrees  a  small  hole  is  formed  in  the  back  of  the 
mother  for  each  of  the  e^;s,  and  in  these  chambers, 
protected  by  their  filmy  covering,  the  young  undergo 
all  their  changes  of  form,  the  parent,  in  the  mean 
time,  never  quitting  the  water.  To  explain  these 
changes,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  those 
that  take  place  in  the  conunon  toad  of  England. 

The  eggs  of  the  toad  are  found,  in  large  masses, 
in  stagnant  waters,  covered  with  a  kind  of  jelly,  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  frog, 
which  appear  in  long  strings,  like  so  many  rows  of 
pearls,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  This 
black  spedc  in  the  egg  of  both  animals,  by  degrees, 
enlarges,  and  becomes  at  length  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  black  thread,  like  a  tdl,  attached  to  it.  The 
jelly-like  covering,  on  which  the  yoimg  one  feeds, 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  and  at  length  bursts,  and 
the  young  toad  begins  its  life  in  the  water,  in  the 
form  of  a  tadpole.  When  it  has  first  left  the  egg, 
that  part  which  forms  the  head  has  small  black 
fringes  attached  to  either  side,  and  with  these  it  is 
supposed  to  breathe )  these  fringes  soon  disappear, 
and  it  then  breathes  by  means  of  gills,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fish  $  it  remains  in  this  form  for  several 
weeks,  feeding,  as  most  fishes  do,  upon  any  animal 
substances  that  ccmie  within  its  reach  -.  it  is  soon, 
however,  destined  to  undergo  another  and  most  ex- 
traordinary change.  At  the  hinder  part  of  the  black 
mass  that  looks  like  its  head,  two  legs  appear,  and,  if 
carefully  examined,  two  others  may  be  seen  in  front, 
but  underneath  the  skin;  the  tail  also  becomes 
shorter,  and  at  last  disappears ',  the  forelegs  are  set 
at  liborty;  a  homy  bedc,  which,  till  now,  had 
covered  tiie  extremity  of  the  nose,  faUs  off,  the  cypen* 
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n,t  SaHium  Ttad. 


ittg  Af  the  gillB  is  dosed,'  and  the  perfect  animal  ap- 
pears ;  it  is  no  longer  able  to  breathe  while  -under 
vater,  it  refuses  all  dead  animal  substances,  and 
seeks  the  land,  to  hunt  insects  for  ita  liring. 

The  toad  is  distinguished  from  the  frog,  by  its 
clumsier  appearanec,  and  sluggish  crawling  move- 
ments ;  its  body  is  covered  with  small  pimples,  from 
which,  when  alarmed,  a  fetid  hnmnur  fiowa,  capable, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Surinam  toad,  of  blistering  the 
skin  when  applied  to  it ;  but  which  has  been  impro- 
perly considered  poisonous.  The  most  probable  nae 
of  this  liquid  is  to  moisten  the  body  of  the  animal 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  warmth  of 
whose  rays  would  otherwise  render  its  skin  so  dry  as 
to  prevent  its  movement,  and  in  the  end  cause  its 
death;  Disgusting,  however,  as  this  creature  B-ppeaxt, 
the  negroes  in  Surinam  will  eat  the  hinder  legs  of 
the  species  figm:«d  in  our  engraving.  In  winter,  these 
animals  remain  toipid  in  the  mad  at  the  bottom  of 
ditch^  and  ponds,  and  only  recover  their  activity 
when  the  warmth  of  the  spring  has  hatched  or  re- 
stored to  animation  the  numerous  tribes  of  insects  on 
which  they  fied.  Toads  are  known  to  reach  a  very 
great  age. 

Pennant,  in  his  Britith  Zoolotfy,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  a  toad's  having  lived  in  a  kind  of  domestic 
state  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  of  its  having 
been  in  a  great  degree  tamed  or  reclaimed  from  its 
natural  shyness  or  desire  of  concealment;  since  it 
would  always  readily  come  out  of  its  hole  at  the  ap- 
proach of  its  master  and  other  inmates  of  the  family, 
in  order  to  be  fed.  It  grew  to  a  very  large  size,  and 
was  considered  as  so  singular  a  cariosity,  that  even 
ladies  requested  to  see  the  favourite  toad,  and  ad- 
mired its  beautiful  eyes ;  it  was  therefore  often  placed 
on  the  table,  and  fed  with  various  insects,  which  it 
seized  with  great  quickness,  and  without  seeming  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  company.  This 
estraordinary  animal  generally  resided  in  a  hole  be- 
neath the  steps  of  the  house-door  fronting  the  garden ; 
and  might  probably  have  survived  many  years  longer, 
had  it  not  been  severely  wonnded  by  a  raven,  wUch 
seized  it  before  it  could  take  refuge  in  its  hole  ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  was  liberated  from  its  captor,  it 
never  again  enjoyed  its  usual  health,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  live  for  obore  a  year  after  the  accident 
happened. 


ANmVEnSARIKS. 
MONDAY,  14lh  JANUARV. 
Oxford  ttHaru  Term  berina. 
1743  fJmiLnd  Halliy,  the  utrODOEwr,  died. 

1793  BtrkiUy,  Itw  usiabla  Biifaop  of  CloyiM,  died. 

TUESDAY,  16th. 
Dati  i/ Gtrmcfittr,  bora. 
13GS  Qattn  Eliubtlh  crowned  d  Westnijiuter. 
1761  PondicheiTT  cutond  br  the  Enctkh ;  bainr  tb«  Ixt  aellle- 

rngnl  paMBwen  bj  the  French  in  the  Eut  IniEei. 
1795  The  Pr'inct  nf  Oraugt  look  refiin  in  EngUnd,  on  MCouat  ol 
Holland  being  occupied  by  the  FienA  »idit. 
WEDNESDAY,  l«b. 
15S6  The  Emperor  C  bailee  the  Fifth  leacned  the  Crowa  of  Gcr- 

Duuy  to  hii  «D,  Philip,  and  rctiind  to  «  nraDntetT. 
1569  M.  Btaty-U-CUre,  who  hid  tte  comoiuid  of  Puii,  dorinit  lU 
liece  bT  Hearr  the  Foartk,  lenl  the  FuliuiMiit  to  the  Bm- 
tille,  where  ther  were  fed  on  bi«ed  ud  wala  onlr. 

1794  Edwrd  Gibbon,  the  biitonu,  died. 
leos  Sir  John  Hoore,  K.B.,  killed  at  Coranna. 

THURSDAY,  17lh. 
)TS6  Mouit,  the  peat  compoeer,  bom. 

1731  GtOTf  Htmt,  Biihop  of  Norwich,  author  of  the  CeMMntaT^ 
on  tfu  Pialau.tti:.,  died.  , 

FRIDAY,  IBlh. 
PriMCa.    Old  Twtlflk  Day. 
1S9S  Mahomet  the  Third,  ■uceeeding  Amnrath  the  Third,  Saltan 
of  the  Turks,  put  to  death,  br  (Unsulation,  twentr-oiie  ol 
hia  brothen,  and  ten  women. 
1719  Sir  Smiutt  Garth,  H.D.,  anlhor  of  ThtDitpmarj,  died, 

SATITRDAY,  19th. 
1472  Capcminit,  the  aitiononwr,  bora. 
1738  mUiam  Cimgm;  the  poet,  died. 

1T96  Jamea  Watt,  the  cDiineBi,  bora,  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 
SUNDAY,  SOlh. 
StcoND  Sdhdxt  «rru  EnpnAirr. 
13S7  Edward  tbe  Second,  King  of  England,  deposed. 
1T71  DiMolution  of  all  the  Farliinienta  throughout  France  ;  and 
the  Grand  Cauncil  of  the  King  converted  into  a  Parliament. 
1768  Atutnliit,  or  New  South  Walee,  began  to  be  eolODiied. 
1790  William  HaiBtrd,  the  philanthroinst,  died,  at  Cbenon,  in  New 

1813  Witland,  the  Genoan  pod,  died. 
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YORK  MINSTER. 
NoTRiNO  jwrhaps  can  exceed  the  grandeur  or  York 
Minster,  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  English  architecture. 
It  IB  justly  estt^emcd  the  glory  of  the  city  in  which  it 
stands ;  and  it  has  become  mure  interesting,  from  the 
changes  and  injuries,  which  it'has  from  time  to  time 
undergone.  To  enter  minutely  into  the  particulars 
relating  to  its  history  and  architecture,  is,  with  our 
limited  space,  impossible ;  but  we  can  furnish  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  cathedral,  and  certain  dates  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  building  as  they  at  pre< 
•ent  exist.  ITiese,  we  trust,  will  prove  acceptable  to 
Sur  readers. 

The  first  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  eily 
of  York,  ia  supposed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Ed- 
wyn.  King  of  tiie  Northumbrians,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  A.D.  027 ;  but  it  was  scarcely  finished 
when  that  prince  fell  in  battle.  His  head  is  said  to 
have  been  interred  in  this  c&theii|ral,  and  bis  body  ' 
the  monastery  uf  Whitby. 

The  churcfk  built  by  Edi 
74 1 .  and,  being  afterwards  rel 
10G9.  Thomas,  a  canon  of  B 
man  archbishop,  in  addition 
dignities  in  the  cathedral,  n 
was  again  destroyed  by  a  fi 
curred  id  1137,  reducing  to 
the  city.  In  1171,  Archbishn 
the  choir,  in  which  the  Norr 
colar  arches,  single  end  mt 

capitals,  and  an  entire  freeda  )f 

ornament,"  were  here  conspicuous. 

York  minster  was,  Jiowever,  ajtc'rwards  entirely  re- 
newed j  and  by  the  care  and  munificence  of  some 
succeeding  archbii|iops  and  other  bcnefactars,  the 
stalely  fabric  now  standing  was  erected. 

Of  the  present  building,  the  south  part  of  the 
cross-aisle  or  transept  is  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  1227, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  min- 
ster :  at  tlmt  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  large  heavy  pillar  had  given  place  to  a  cluster  of 
slende  h 

foliagt  Ic 

high,  1  ,n 

round  >t 

was  bi  3t 

stone  ), 

and  it  it 

the  yo  'e 

Buultf  c 

the  SI  ,f 

these  ni>blc  benefactors  is  preserved  by  statues  at  ^]te 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  cathedral. 

The  choir  just  alluded  to,  as  built  by  Archbishop 
Rf^r,  not  corresponding  with  the  rest,  was  takcii 
down,  and  a  new  one  begun  in  136.i,  and  the 
gft-at.  ci-ntral  tower  in  1370.  The  eastern  win- 
dow, which  forms  the  grand  termination  of  the 
ch<Hr,  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  glazing  of  this  magnificent  window  was  dune  at 
the  cKiwnse  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  by  John  Thorn- 
ton, of  Coventry,  who,  by  the  contract  then  made, 
was  to  n-ceive  four  shillings  per  week  for  his  work, 
and  tu  finish  it  within  the  space  of  three  years.  He 
Was,  also,  to  have  one  hundred  Ehillings  per  annum 
besidvs,  ^d  ten  pounds  more  at  the  conclusion,  if  he 
continued  and  finishod  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  Tho  sum  may  at  first  appear  small,  par- 
ticularly when  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  colouring, 
and  the  manner  of  execution  in  this  window  is  con- 
sidered i  hut  i»,  is  no  loogcr  surprising,  when  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account. 


[Jahoart  19, 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  ^  north  of  England 
were  at  all  times  great  contributors  to  this  magnifi- 
cent street  jre ;  and  the  experiehce  of  our  Own  times 
is  Eufiieient  to  prove  that,  when  such  assistance  is 
actually  required,  it  is  nut  denied  in  these  days. 

llie  following  are  the  dimcnsioos  of  York  miufiter. 
^VI■o1E  IchRlh  Tram  east  la  west S24J  leeU 


l.tngili  of  transept  from  nonh  to  toutb 522 

IlvieM  of  llie  cnnJ  Uiilern  loiter 235 

lldeliiofthona™ H9 

Ki-ightofllieeasl  »imlaw 75 

tireaJtIi    32 

The  inferior  of  the  minster  is  in  every  respect 
answerable  to"  the  grandeur  of  its  exterior,  and  ex- 
hibits a  striking  specimen  nf  the  progressive  styles 
of  architecture  which  marked  the  reigns  of  thR 
English  monarchs,  from  Henry  the  Third  to  Henry 
the  Sixth  or  Seventh  inclusive,  with  the  lastofwhom 
Gothic  architecture  may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

The  newest  portion  of  the  building,  but  not  the 
least  beautiful,  is  tlte  organ-screen,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir.  It  is  of  a  florid  kind,  ornamented  with 
fifteen  statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  When  the 
great  repairs  were  recently  made  in  the  Minster,  to 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  allude,  it  was  at  one 
time  contemplated  to  remove  this  screen  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  its  concealing  the  bases  of  two  great 
p  iport  the  lantern  tower  ;  but 

tl  bandoned,  as  likely  to  injure 

t|  rhoir,  besides  that  it  woulfl 

h  le  statues  on  the  screen.     It 

«  to  imagine  a  view  more  cal- 

c  with  awe  and  delight  than 

tl  on  entering  the  west  end  of 

tl  nns,  the  arches,  "  the  long 

drawn  aisle,"  the  screen,  not  intercepting  the  noble 
eastern  window,  which  shells  its  rich  and  varied  light 
through  the  forms  of  kings  and  prelates,  giving  that 
air  of  mingled  gravity  and  beauty  so  appropriate  to 
the  sacred  place,  and  assisting  to  lift  the  soni  to  Him 
who  made  us,  whom  the  heaven  of  heaicns  cannot 
contain,  and  yet  who  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  those 
w  rit  and  in  truth, 

g  is  well- adapted  for  music, 
ai  favourable  tu  the  cimveyance 

o{  lich  great  attention  seem:^  to 

hi  instruction  of  our  Catln-drals. 

Il  arches,  for  the  general  pur- 

pi  ly,  and  for  the  due  effect  of 

p  ires  to  be  pointed  out.     But 

t)  -d  by  York  Minster  in  this 

n  lly  displayed,  as  at  the  Musi- 

ci  been  held  there. 

k  place  in  September,  1 823, 
w  ent  on  one  of  the  days  was 

41  instrumental  performers  459, 

This  performance  of  sacred  music,  which  was 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Handel,  is  said 
to  have  been  most  grand  and  striking,  suq>as!<ed  by 
nothing  of  the  kind  except  the  commemoratiun  of 
Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

The  benevolent  object  in  view  was  the  benefit  of 
the  York  County  Hospital,  and  of  the  General  Infir- 
maries of  Leeds,  SheHield,  and  Hull,  to  which  be 
tween  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  were  divided, 
as  the  balance  of  the  receipts.  Two  similar  festivals, 
for  the  same  purpose,  were  subsequently  held  ia  the 
minster,  in  1825  and  1828. 

In  recording  in  our  pages  a  short  sketch  of  this 
splendid  cathedral,  we  now  come  to  a  memorable  evei<t 
in  its  history  which  excited  most  painful  emotions  at 
the  time  of  it»  occurrence,  and  must  be  ytA  fresh  m 
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the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  February,  1829,  York  minster 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames.  A  boy,  one  of  the 
choristers,  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  min- 
ster-yBrd,  and  accidentally  stepping  upon  a  piece  of 
ice  was  thrown  on  his  back.  Before  he  could  rise, 
he  saw  a  quantity  of  smoke  issuing  from  several  parts 
of  the  roof.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  the 
beautiful  wood- work  of  the  choir  was  found  to  be 
extensively  on  fire.  It  soon  spread  to  the  roof, 
which  shortly  after  fell  in.  The  pews  on  each  side  of 
the  choir  w^re  completely  dem^olished ;  the  organ 
(a  modem  and  excellent  one)  w^  consumed  -,  the 
screen,  however,  upon  which  it  rested,  sustained  very 
little  injury.  The  'great  eastern  window,  which  is 
styled  the  "  glory  of  the  cathedral,"  and  for  the  fate 
of  which  intense  anxiety  was  felt  by  many  during  the 
conflagration,  remained  almost  entire.  The  fire  was 
not  accidental.  It  was  traced  to .  be  the  work  of  a 
deranged  fanatic,  who  was  afterwards  tried  for  the 
crime  at  York,  found  to  be  msane,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  New  Bethlehem  hospital, 
London. 

A  very  becoming  and  generous  spirit  soon  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  of  other  places,  for  the  restoration  of  the  min- 
ster. A  meeting  was  held  in  the  following  month,  at 
which  Mr.  Smirke,  the  architect,  furnished  a  state- 
ment of  the  mist  hief  occasioned,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  for  a  thorough  repair,  to  be  per- 
formed after  the  original  designs.  The  dean  and 
chapter  concurred  in  his  recommendation,  and  on  a 
liberal  and  public  subscription  being  entered  upon 
for  the  purpose,  pledged  themselves  to  the  restoration 
of  the  minster  to  its  former  strength  and  beauty. 
This  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  Mr.  Smirke's  first 
object  was  to  give  security  to  the  fabric,  and  to  repair 
substantially  the  walls,  and  the  shafts  of  the  pillars 
which  had  suffered  from  the  fire.  Masons  were  em- 
ployed to  prepare  a  new  altar-screen,  the  ornamented 
capitals  of  the  clustered  pillars,  new  mouldings  and 
cornices,  all  according  to  the  original  models,  frag- 
ments of  which  still  existed.  The  roof  of  the  choir 
was  constructed  of  teak,  a  wood  which  has  been 
known  to  last  firm,  in  situations  where  even  oak  has 
failed.  The  elaborate  stalls  and  seats,  with  the 
tabernacle-work  over  them,  were  formed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  parts  remaining  among  the  ruins,  and  of 
drawings  formerly  made.  These  found  employment 
for  a  considerable  number  of  carvers  and  other 
workmen  in  London.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  progress  of  these  works,  some  instances  of  former, 
but  partial  and  imperfect,  repairs  were  found,  and  of 
course,  supplied  by  such  as  were  of  more  solid 
execution. 

The  discoveries  under  the  floor  of  the  choir  were 
very  interesting,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Norman 
pillars,  the  remains  of  the  cry^t  of  a  church  more 
ancient  than  any  part  of  the  present  building.  These 
pillars  stand  within  the  space  of  those  of  the  choir, 
and  are  ornamented,  in  spiral  lines  :  they  were  found 
by  the  workmen  while  employed  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  from  the  interior  of  the  organ-screen.  It 
may  be  fairly  conjectured,  that  this  was  the  lower 
portion  of  the  church  built  by  Thomas,  the  Norman 
archbishop  before  mentioned,  or  perhaps  of  that  of 
Archbishop  Roger,  whose  choir  was  removed  for  a 
more  modem  one. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  had  anciently  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 
There  are  coins  still  extant,  one  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  struck  by  archbishops  in  this  right.  The 
last  archbishop  who  stmck  money  in  this  mint^  "was 


Dr.  Edward  Lee,  the  successor  of  Wolsey.    He  died 
in  1544. 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
York  minster,  two  articles  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. One  is  a  very  ancient  ivoiy  horn,  granted  in 
the  Saxon  times,  with  certain  lands,  by  Ulphus,  a 
prince  of  Deira.  It  was  lost  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation, but  was  restored  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
by  Henry  Lord  Fairfax  (into  whose  father's  hands  it 
had  accidentally  fallen)  in  1675.  The  other  is  a 
mazer-bowl  or  maple-ho^fX  edged  round  with  silver, 
gilt,  and  with  silver  feet,  anciently  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Scroop  to  the  cordwainers'  company  pf  the 
city.  M. 

ENGLAND.— III. 

In  England,  a  man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his 
regards  around  him,  and  say,  with  truth  and  exulta- 
tion, ''  I  am  lodged  in  a  house  that  affords  me  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  which  even  a  king  could  not 
command  some  centuries  ago.  There  are  ships  cross- 
ing the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  bring  what  is  usefld 
to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  China,  men 
are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for  me  ;  in  America,  thfey 
are  planting  cotton  for  me  \  in  the  West  India  Islaa4s« 
they  are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my  coffee  j  in  Italy^ 
they  are  feeding  silk- worms  for  me ;  in  Saxony,  they 
are  shearing  sheep,  to  make  me  clothing  -,  at  home, 
powerful  steam-engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  fqr 
me,  and  making  cutlery  for  me,  and  pumping  the 
mines,  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may  be  procured. 
My  patrimony  was  small,  yet  I  have  post-coaches 
running  day  and  night,  on  all  the  roads,  to  carry  my 
correspondence  ;  I  have  roads,  and  canals,  and 
bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire  ;  nay,  I 
have  protecting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy 
country,  to  secure  my  enjoyments  and  repose.  Then 
I  have  editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an 
account  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  woiid, 
amongst  ail  these  people  who  serve  me ;  and,  in  a 
comer  of  my  house,  I  have  Books ! — the  miracle  of 
all  my  possessions,  more  wonderful  than  the  wishing* 
cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales  ;  for  they  transport  me 
instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.  By 
my  books,  I  can  conjure  up  before  me,  to  vivid  ex- 
istence, all  the  great  and  good  men  of  old  ;  and,  for 
my  own  private  satisfaction,  I  can  make  them  act 
over  again  the  most  renowned  of  all  their  exploits. 
In  a  word,  firom  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  by  my  books,  I  cau 
be  where  I  please.*' 

This  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and  might  be  much 
extended  j  such  being  the  miracle  of  God's  goodness 
and  providence,  that  each  individual  of  the  civilized 
millions  that  cover  the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the 
same  enjoyments,  as  if  he  were  the  single  lord  of  all. 
^Dr.  Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics.         H.  M. 

Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit ;  nor  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  varia- 
ble mind  to  walk  up  and  down  in  ;  nor  a  tower  of  state  for 
a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  nor  a  commanding  fort 
for  strife  and  cx)ntention;  nor  yet  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale; 
but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
relief  of  mau*s  estate. Bacon. 


When  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First 
(who  died,  the  8th  of  December,  1640),  lay  upon  her  death- 
bed, and  nature  was  almost  spent,  she  was  desired  by  one 
of  her  attendants  to  pray :  she  said  that  she  was  not  able  to 
say  her  long  prayer,  meaning  the  Lord's  Praver,  but  she 
would  say  her  short  one,  "Lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Lonl,  that 
I  sleep  not  the  sleep  of  death."  The  Uttle  innocent  had  no 
sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than  she  expired :  she  was 
not  quvte  four  years  of  age.— ^ — GRiLMOKK's  Biographical 
•history  9f  England. 
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THE  ALLIGATOlL  i 

Tbx  annexed  engraving,  which  haa  been  reduced 
from  the  original  of  Madame  Merian,  the  German 
natoraliit,  repreaents  this  formidable  reptile  in  the 
act  of  seizing  a  serpent  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  alligator's  e^;s.  The  greatest  eoemies  to 
the  inereaae  of  these  terrific  creatures  are  serpents  of 
all  descriptions,  which  abound  in  the  hot  climates 
vhere  the  alligator  ia  found,  and  break  and  devour 
great  quantities  of  their  eggs.  The  number  of  e^s 
produced  by  them  is  so  great,  that  if  they  were  not 
subject  to  many  casualties,  the  countries  they  in- 
babit  would  be  completely  overrun  with  them.  The 
alligator  iUelf  is  also  said  to  lessen  the  number  of  its 
progeny,  by  destroying  many  when  very  young. 

The  Crocodile  of  the  Nile,  of  which  genus  the 
alligator  is  but  a  species,  also  finds  an  enemy  in  a 
little  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  pdle-cat,  called  the 
ichneumon,  which  is  peculiarly  quick  in  discovering 
the  place  in  which  the  eggs  are  concealed.  The  term 
alligator  is  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Crocodiles 
that  are  found  in  America,  while  the  name  Gavial 
has  been  given  to  anch  as  inhabit  the  East  Indies 
knd  the  i^aads  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  origi- 
nal word  is  more  especially  used  when  speaking  of 
that  species  which  abounds  in  the  Nile.  In  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Africa,  the  crocodiles  attiun  a  very  large 
size,  in  many  instances  being  found  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  in  length.  Their  principal  places  of  resort 
are  the  banks  of  rivers,  swampy  grounds,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  inland  lakes ;  but  they  never  ap- 
proach the  salt  Tvater.  The  natives  who  iidiabit  these 
districts  are  in  constant  fear  of  these  enormous  crea- 
tures, yet,  althongit  their  power  of  doing  mischief  is 
extremely  great,  their  natural  timidity,  tmd  the  low 
state  of  their  instinctive  faculties,  allow  them,  com- 
paratively, but  few  opportunities  of  eierting  it. 

Many  strange  tales  have  been  told  of  their  pecn- 
liaritieB,  which  later  observntlons  have  proved  to  be  un- 
founded; amongothererrors.  it  was  supposed  that  they 
poes/i^aed  the  fai'iilly,  kmnvn  in    no   other  anirnal,   of, 


moTing  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  the  lower  jaw  u  attached  to  the 
upper  has  been  the  cause  of  tbia  error.  In  quadrupeds, 
the  point  at  which  the  hones  are  jointed,  is  always  on 
the  under  pert,  but  in  the  crocodile  that  point  is 
behind,  and  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  its 
legs,  and  the  great  length  of  its  jaw,  the  Teptile  is 
compelled  to  throw  back  its  head  before  it  can  open 
its  mouth ;  an  operation  which  produces,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  appearance  of  moving  the  upper  jaw.  Its 
movements,  though,  in  particular  cases,  very  rapid, 
are,  in  others,  ntuch  limited ;  in  a  straight  line,  it 
can  run  with  considerable  speed ;  but  its  power  of 
motion  sideways  is  much  restricted,  from  the  Lttle 
pliability  of  the  joints  of  the  back,  and  the  thickness 
of  its  external  covering.  The  swiftness,  however, 
with  which  the  head  is  turned,  is  very  great ;  a»4 
this,  in  addition  to  its  sideway  movement,  would  len- 
der it  rather  unsafe  to  any  enemy  placed  by  its  side, 
unless  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  general  opinion  respecting  these  creatures  is. 
that  their  ferocity  and  intractability  are  so  great  as 
to  render  them  perfectly  untameable ;  but  expnience 
in  other  classes  of  the  animal  creation  ought  to  have 
taught  us  that  every  animal,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, must  bend  to  the  mental  superiority  of  man. 
We  have  also  many  instances  on  record  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  celebration  of  their  heathen  mysteries,  were  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  tame  crocodiles,  as  objects 
of  worship  to  the  deluded  multitude.  They  were  fed 
from  the  hands  of  their  conductors,  and  decorated 
with  jewels  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  It  is  also  re- 
ported, by  the  traveller  Bruce,  that  the  children  in, 
Abyssinia  frequently  amuse  themselves  by  riding  on 
the  backs  of  these  reptiles  with  perfect  imponi^. 
They  have  been  also  employed  for  the  purpose  o£ 
defence.  The  fortifications  of  theJ>utch,  in  th«  island 
of  Java,  are  surrounded  by  water ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  ilesertinn  of  their  soldiers,  or  the  approach 
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of  their  enemies^  they  placed  crocodiles  in  the  ditches^ 
to  deter  either  ^m  crossing  them. 

The  age  to  which  they  live  must  be  very  great> 
from  the  slowness  of  their  growth,  and  the  large  size 
they  attain.  The  eggs,  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, are  not  larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  which, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  full-grown  animal, 
is  another  surprising  fact. 

The  Crocodile  swallows  its  prey  whole,  and  feeds 
indifferently  on  fish  or  small  quadrupeds )  and  the 
upper  teeth,  instead  of  resting  with  their  points  upon 
the  under  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  enter  between 
them,  and  thus  prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  It  but 
rarely  attacks  mankind.  On  either  side  of  the  under 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  small  opening  is  found,  from 
which  the  creature  can  force,  at  will,  a  liquid  possess- 
ing the  smell  of  musk.  This  property  has  been  lately 
noticed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  in  a  paper  inserted  in 
the  JVansactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  the  reptile  employs  it  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  fish  into  the  places  it  haimts. 


RICH  AND  POOR. 


Besides  those  who  work  for  their  living,  some  at  a 
hi^er  rate  and  some  at  a  lower,  there  are  others  who 
do  not  live  by  their  labour  at  all,  but  are  rich  enough 
to  subsist  on  what  they,  or  their  fathers,  have  laid  up. 
There  are  many  of  these  rich  men,  indeed,  who  do 
hold  laborious  offices,  as  magistrates  and  members  of 
parliament.  But  this  is  at  their  own  choice.  They 
do  not  labour  for  their  subsistence,  but  live  on  their 
"property. 

'Diere  can  be  but  few  of  such  persons,  compared 
with  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  living. 
But  though  there  can  be  no  country  where  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  are  rich  enough  to  live  without  labour, 
there  are  several  coimtries  where  all  are  poor;  and 
in  those  countries  where  all  are  forced  to  live  by  their 
labour,  the  people  are  much  worse  off  than  most  of 
the  labourers  are  in  this  country.  In  savage  nations, 
almost  every  one  is  half-starved  at  times,  and  generally 
half-naked.  But  in  any  country  in  which  property  is 
secure,  and  the  people  industrious,  the  wealth  of  that 
country  will  increase ;  and  those  who  are  the  most 
industrious  and  frugal,  will  gain  more  than  such  as 
are  idle  and  extravagant,  and  will  lay  by  something 
for  their  children ;  who  will  thus  be  bom  to  a  good 
property. 

Young  people  who  make  good  use  of  their  time,  are 
quick  at  learning,  and  grow  up  industrious  and  steady, 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  earn  more  than  enough  for 
tiidr  8upport,'and  so  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
some  property  to  their  children ;  and  if  they,  again, 
should,  instead  of  spending  this  property,  increase  it 
by  honest  diligence,  prudence,  and  frugality,  they  may, 
in  time,  raise  themselves  to  wealth.  Several  of  the 
richest  families  in  the  coimtry  have  risen  in  this 
manner  from  a  low  station.  It  is,  of  coiu^e,  not  to  be 
expected  that  many  poor  men  should  become  rich ; 
nor  ought  any  man  to  $et  his  heart  oh  being  so  :  but 
it  is  an  allowable,  and  a  cheering  thought,  that  no 
one  is  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, and  providing  for  his  children. 

And  would  you  not  think  it  hard  that  a  man  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lay  by  his  savings  for  his  children  ? 
But  this  is  the  case  in  some  countries,  where  pro- 
perty is  so  ill-secured  that  a  man  is  liable  to  have  all 
bis  savings  forced  from  him,  or  seized  upon  at  his 
death  ;  and  there  all  the  people  are  miserably  poor, 
because  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  attempt 
saiving  any  thing. 

There  are  some  countries  which  wert  formerly  very 


productive  and  populous,  but  which  now,  under  the 
tyrannical  government  of  the  Turks,  or  other  such 
people,  have  become  almost  deserts.  In  former  times, 
Barbary  produced  silk ;  but  now  most  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees (on  whose  leaves  the  silk- worms  are  fed) 
are  decayed  :  and  no.  one  thinks  of  planting  fresh 
trees,  because  he  has  no  security  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  produce. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  poor  would  be  better 
off  if  all  the  property  of  the  rich  were  taken  away  and 
divided  among  them,  and  no  one  allowed  to  become 
rich  for  the  future  ?  The  poor  would  then  be  much 
worse  off  than  they  are  now ;  they  would  still  have 
to  work  for  their  living  as  they  do  now ;  for  food  and 
clothes  cannot  be  had  without  somebody  a  labour. 
But  they  woxdd  not  work  near  so  profitably  as  they 
do  now ;  because  no  one  would  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
large  manufactory  or  farm,  well  stocked,  and  to 
advance  wages  to  workmen,  as  is  done  now,  for  work 
which  does  not  bring  in  any  return  for,  perhaps,  a 
year  or  two.  Every  one  would  live,  as  the  saying  is, 
**  from  hand  to  mouth,"  just  tilling  his  own  little 
patch  of  ground  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  not 
daring  to  lay  by  any  thing,  because  if  ~  he  were  sup- 
posed to  be  rich,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his 
property  taken  away  and  divided. 

And  if  a  bad  crop,  or  a  sickly  family,,  brought  any 
one  into  distress,  which  woxdd  soon  be  the  case  with 
many,  what  could  he  do  after  he  had  spent  his  little 
property  ?  He  would  be  willing  to  work  for  hire  j 
but  no  one  coxdd  afford  to  employ  him  except  in 
-something  that  would  bring  in  a  very  speedy  return. 
For  even  those  few  who  might  have  saved  a  little 
money  would  be  afraid  to  have  it  known,  for  fear  of 
being  forced  to  part  with  it.  They  would  hide  it 
somewhere  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  a  common  practice  in  this  country,  and 
still  is  in  some  others,  where  property  is  very  scarce; 
Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  whole  country  woxdd 
become  poorer  and  poorer  every  year.  For  each* 
man  would  labour  no  more  than  just  enough  for  his 
immediate  supply ;  and  would  also  employ  his  labour 
less  profitably  than  now,  for  want  of  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  labour  5  and  no  one  would  attempt  to  lay  by 
any  thing,  because  he  would  not  be  sure  of  being 
allowed  to  keep  it.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  thel 
whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  labour  of  the  country 
would  become  much  less  than  it  is  now ;  and  we 
should  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  general  wretched- 
ness and  distress  which  prevails  in  many  half- savage 
countries.  The  rich,  indeed,  would  have  become 
poor  J  but  the  poor  instead  of  improving  their  con- 
dition, would  be  much  worse  off  than  before.  All 
would  soon  be  as  miserably  poor  as  the  most  desti- 
tute beggars  are  now.  Indeed,  so  far  worse,  that 
there  would  be  nobody  to  beg  of. 

It  is  best  for  all  parties,  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the 
middling,  that  property  should  be  secure,  and  that 
every  one  shoidd  be  allowed  to  possess  what  is  his 
own,  and  to  gain  whatever  he  can  by  honest  means, 
and  to  keep  it  or  spend  it,  as  he  thinks  fit, — ^provided 
he  does  no  one  any  injury.  Some  rich  men,  indeed, 
make  a  much  better  use  of  their  fortune  than  others  : 
but  one  who  is  ever  so  selfish  in  his  disposition  can 
hardly  help  spending  it  on  his  neighbours.  If  a 
man  has  an  income  of  5000/.  a  year,  some  people 
might  think,  at  first  sight,  that  if  his  estate  were 
divided  among  one  hundred  poor  families,  which 
would  give  each  of  them  50/.  a  year,  there  would 
thus  be,  by  such  a  division,  one  hundred  poor  families 
the  more  enabled  to  subsist  in  the  coimtry.  But 
this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Such  would  indeed  be  the 
case  if  the  rich  man  had  been  used  to  eat  as  much 
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food  as  one  htmdred  poor  ftunilies,  and  to  wear  ont 
as  much  clothing  as  all  of  them.  But  we  know  this 
is  not  the  case.  He  pa3r8  away  his  income  to  ser- 
vants, and  labourers,  and  tradesmen,  and  manufac- 
turers of  different  artides,  who  lay  out  the  money  in 
food  and  clothing  for  their  families.  So  that  in 
reality,  the  same  sort  of  division  of  it  is  made  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  away  from  him.  He  may,  perhaps,  if 
he  be  a  selfish  man,  care  nothing  for  the  maintaining 
of  all  these  families  ;  but  still  he  does  maintain  them. 
For  if  he  shoxdd  choose  to  spend  1000/.  a  year  in 
fine  pictures,  the  painters  who  are  employed  in  those 
pictures  are  as  well  maintained  as  if  he  had  made 
them  a  present  of  the  money^  and  left  them  to  sit 
idle.  The  only  difference  is,  ^lat  they  feel  they  are 
honestly  earning  their  living,  instead  of  subsisting  on 
charity ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
in  the  country  is  neither  the  greater  nor  the  less  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  if  a  rich  man 
instead  of  spending  all  his  income,  saves  a  great  part 
oi  it,  this  saving  will  almost  always  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  still  greater  number  of  industrious 
people.  For  a  man  who  saves,  hardly  ever,  in  these 
days  at  least,  hoards  up  gold  and  silver  in  a  box,  but 
lends  it  out  on  good  security^  that  he  may  receive 
interest  upon  it.  Suppose,  instead  of  spending  1 000/. 
a  year  on  paintings^  he  saves  that  sum  every  year. 
Then  this  money  is  generally  borrowed  by  farmers 
or  manufacturers,  or  merchants,  who  can  make  a 
profit  by  it  in  the  way  of  their  business  over  and 
above  the  interest  they  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  And 
in  order  to  do  this,  they  lay  it  out  in  employing 
labourers  to  till  the  ground,  or  to  manufacture  doth 
and  other  artides,  or  to  import  foreign  goods :  by 
which  means  the  com,  and  cloth,  and  other  com- 
modities of  the  country  are  increased. 

The  rich  man,  therefore,  though  he  appears  to  have 
so  much  larger  a  share  allotted  to  him,  does  not 
really  consume  it,  but  is  only  the  channd  through 
which  it  flows  to  others.  And  it  is  by  this  means 
much  better  distributed  than  it  could  have  been 
otherwise. 

The  mistake  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  of 
supposing  that  the  rich  cause  the  poor  to  be  the 
worse  off,  was,  exposed  long  ago  in  the  fable  of  the 
stomach  and  the  Umbs  : — 

**  Once  on  a  time/'  says  the  fable,  "  all  the  other 
members  of  the  body  began  to  murmur  against  the 
stomach,  for  employing  the  labours  of  all  the  rest, 
and  consuming  all  that  they  helped  to  provide,  with- 
out doing  any  thing  in  return.  So  they  all  agreed 
to  strike  work,  and  refused  to  wait  upon  this  idle 
stomach  any  longer.  The  feet  refused  to  carry  it 
about ',  the  hands  resolved  to  put  no  food  into  the 
mouth  for  it;  the  nose  refused  to  smell  for  it,  and 
the  eyes  to  look  out  in  its  service ;  and  the  ears 
declared  they  would  not  even  listen  to  the  dinner- bell ; 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  'But  after  the  stomach  had 
been  left  empty  for  some  time,  all  the  members  began 
to  suffer.  The  legs  and  arms  grew  feeble ;  the  eyes 
beeame  dim,  and  all  the  body  languid  and  exhausted. 

*'  Oh,  foolish  members,"  said  the  stomach,  "  you 
now  perceive  that  what  you  used  to  supply  to  me, 
was  in  reality  supplied  to  yourselves.  I  did  not 
consume  for  myself  the  food  that  was  put  into  me, 
but  digested  it,  and  prepared  it  for  being  changed 
into  blood,  which  was  sent  through  various  channels 
as  a  supply  for  each  of  you.  If  you  are  occupied 
in  feeding  me,  it  is  by  me  in  turn,  that  the  blood- 
vessels which  nourish  you,  are  fed." 

You  see  then,  that  a  rich  man,  even  though  he  may 
care  for  no  one  but  himself,  can  hardly  avoid  benefit- 
ing hiij  neighbours.     But  this  b  no  merit  of  his,  if 


he  himself  has  no  design  or  iKrish  to  benefit  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rich  man  who  seeks  for  de- 
serving objects  to  relieve  and  assist,  and  is,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  "  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  dis- 
tribute, is  laying  up  in  store  fbr  himself  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  time  to  come,  that  he  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.'*  ft  is  plain  firom  this,  and  fiT>m  many 
other  such  injunctions  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  destroy  the  security  of  property  among 
Christians,  which  leads  to  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  For,  their  exhortations  to 
the  rich,  to  be  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor, 
would  have  been  absurd  if  they  had  not  allowed  that 
any  of  their  people  should  be  rich.  And  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  charity  in  giving  any  thing  to 
the  poor,  if  it  were  not  left  to  each  man*s  free  choice, 
to  give,  or  spend,  what  is  his  own.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  called  your  own,  which  yon  are  not  left  freo 
to  dispose  of  as  you  will.  The  very  nature  of  charity 
imphes,  that  it  must  be  voluntary  ;  for  no  one  can  be 
properly  said  to  give  any  thing  that  he  has  no  power 
to  withhold.  Tlie  Apostle  Paul,  indeed  goes  yet 
farther,  when  he  desires  each  man  "  to  give  according 
as  he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  and  not  grudgingly,*' 
because  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

When  men  are  thus  left  to  their  own  inclinations, 
to  make  use  of  their  money,  each  as  he  is  disposed 
in  his  heart,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  some  will 
choose  to  spend  it,  merely  on  their  own  selfish  en- 
joyments. Such  men,  although,  as  yon  have  seen, 
they  do  contribute  to  maintain  many  industrious 
families  without  intending  it,  yet  are  themsdves  not 
the  less  selfish  and  odious.  But  still  we  are  not  the 
less  forbidden  to  rob,  or 'defraud,  or  annoy  them. 
Scripture  forbids  us  td  ''covet  our  neighbour's 
goods,"  not  because  he  myakes  a  right  use  of  thein^ 
but  because  they  are  his. 

When  yon  see  a  rich  man  who  is  proud  and  sd- 
fish,  perhaps  jrou  are  tempted  to  think  how  much 
better  a  use  you  would  make  of  wealth,  if  you  were 
as  rich  as  he.  I  hope  you  would :  but  the  best 
proof  that  you  can  give  that  you  would  behave  well 
if  you  were  in  another*  8  place,  is  by  behaving  well  m 
your  oum,  God  has  i^pointed  to  each  his  own  trials, 
and  his  own  duties ;  and  He  will  judge  you,  not 
according  to  what  you  think  you  would  have  done  in 
some  different  station,  but  according  to  what  you 
have  done,  in  that  station  in  which  He  has  placed  you. 


A  CHINESE  PRISON. 

Prisoners,  who  have  money  to  spend,  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  private  apartments,  cards,  servants,  and  every 
luxury.  The  prisoners*  chains  and  fetters  are  removed 
from  their  bodies,  and  suspended  against  the  wall  of  the 
apartment,  till  the  hour  arrives  when  the  higher  authorities 

fo  the  rounds :  after  that  ceremony  is  over,  they  are  again 
ung  up,  where  they  hurt  no  one. 

But  those  who  have  no  money  to  bribe  the  keepers  are 
in  a  wofiil  condition.  Not  only  are  they  deprived  of  every 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  but  actual  inlhction  of  punish- 
ment is  added,  to  extort  money,  to  buy  **  bumt-offenngs  to 
the  god  of  tne  Jail,"  (as  the  phrase  goes).  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  prisoners  are  frequently  tied  up,  and  flogged ;  at 
night,  they  are  fettered  down  to  a  board,  neck,  wrists,  and 
ancles,  amid  filth  of  the  most  dis^sting  nature,  whilst  the 
rats  are  permitted  to  gnaw  their  limbs.  This  place  of  tor- 
ment is  proverhially  ^ed,  in  ordinarv  speech,  Te-yuk,  a 
term  equivalent  to  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  Hell.— 
Canton  Register,  M.  A.  B. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  said,  his  life  was 
something  more  honourable  than  that  of  shepherds,  but 
much  more  troublesome. Jeremy  Taylor. 


If  you  desire  the  happiness  of  your  child,  teaob  him  obe-^ 
dience  and  self-restraint. 
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encli  deputr,^.  GuiKolin,  proposed  to  the  Nuionil  ed    in 

Awmiblv  the  ulopuoii  of  tbu  drEsdfiil  uutnimeDt  of  death.  l 

»hkh  bas  ever  li^Kis  l»m«  liii  Dune.  a>^h. 

1790  Ailvtqpl  to  destroy  Kiu|  (Jeone  the Tbinl.  bjthrowiDg  i.lBTge  i  over 

Btooe  through  ttw  iFiadaw  01  hif  carriage,  as  he  was  pasAing  j. 

1793  Ldhu  lfi<  ^ijiMiHA,  King  of  the  Frencli,  beheaded  by  tiii  re-  '  '^*"l- 

belJious  aubiecU,  *t  Paria.  bbev, 

1814  Btrnardin  di  at:  Pitrri,  author  oT  th«  Sladin  of  Naturi  and  7   k   . 

F.U.1  and  ViTginia,  died,  Dear  Paiia,  aged  77.  '  •  °'^^ 
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days, 
it  the 
io\¥n. 
when 
I  is  hop 

it  tt« 

jalus- 

The 

tridge 
n  an 

:i  :    two 

^  iwas 

J  irious 

ouble 
:  cleft, 

TO  MY  SON.  '^\^l 

Ht  little  hoy  I  I  love  to  see  ^  {{^^ 

Thy  playful  wiles,  thy  motioni  free,  „■,    :„ 

Tlty  roguish  looks,  thy  amiling  ftioe,  "  ■      . 

Thy  tottering,  unsteady  pace,  ™  " 

Thy  Uttle,  p4f9e\-ering  viaya,  *   "^^ 

Thy  restless  limbs,  thy  earnest  gaze !  >    one 

My  little  boy  I  I  lore  to  hear  at   a 

Thy  tiny  footsteps,  pattering  near;  river 

The  Utile  imiUtivo  sounds,  It  is 

With  which  thy  scanty  speech  abounds ;  jected 

Thy  liquid  tones,  thy  soti  appeals,  next 

Which  oft  my  rugged  manhood  feels,  j    . 

And.  shaking  off  aU  graver  care,  ^'^ .  ^ 

Is  forced  in  ttiy  delights  to  shore  I  ^  ^'^^' 

Oh  t  what,  dear  boy  I  in  future  years,  ^^ 

WUl  be  thy  fathers  hopes  and  fears  ?  '*^  " 
Perhaps,  thy  smooth  and  tiny  brow. 

That  seems  to  mock  rellection  now,  —first 

Contracted  with  a  thoughtful  look,  }  and 

Will  trace,  in  many  a  learned  book,  liridge 

Profoundest  tTuths,^-or  wondering  gaie,  ^ 

PetTjlesd  in  subtle  error's  ma/e.  ;,'^  ^ha 

I  space  let  dreams  hke  Uieso  , 

A  father's  wandering  fancy  please,  [ream 

Who  fpels  how  different  may  be,  ipul*d 

Dear  boy !  thy  fates  reality.  o'"  the 

Full  soon,  o'er  thy  untimely  giave,  t.  and 

May  sorrow  its  full  measure  Ti^vo ;  stating 

FuU  soon But  why  this  anxious  care?  ^^^ 


Let  idle  terrors  melt  in  prayer 


May  Christ,  my  son !  whose  child  thou  art,  „C  i]^^ 

Give  thee  a  pious,  humble  heart;  -.^  jj^g 

Enable  thee  to  conquer  sin,  ,,    . 

And.  lata  or  soon,  heavens  joy  to  win  I  *\""?° 

I  venture  not  to  add  to  this  cd  the 

A  wcond  prayer,  tbc  earthly  Uus. T.  K.  A.  tinoed 
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their  depredations  for  manjr  years  with  iinpaaity. 
They  were,  at  length,  however,  taken  up  for  com- 
mitting-murder,  and  executed.  The  descent  to  tliia 
cavern  is  very  diiBcult. 

The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  Hafod  Arms, 
near  the  Devit's  Bridge,  is  perfectly  enchanting.  Im- 
mediately below,  and  only  separated  from  the  house 
by  the  road,  is  a  profound  chnsm,  stretching  east  and 
west  about  a  mile,  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  trees  of  different  kinds.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  HbysE  runs  the  river  Myuach,  its 
roaring  tide  hidden  ^m  the  eye  by  the  deep  shade 
of  surrounding  woods,  but  bursting  upon  the  ear  in 
the  awful  sound  of  many  waters — in  the  thunder  of 
numerous  cataracts  ;  whilst  in  front  of  the  spectator 
the  Rheidoi  is  seen  rushing  down  a  chasm  in  the 
mountains  with  tremendous  fury. 

The  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Devil's  Bridge 
abound  with  nesta  of  the  Formica  Hercvlanea,  the 
lai^st  species  of  ants  that  are  natives  of  Britain : 
these  nests  are  composed  of  small  ends  of  twigs,  form- 
ing a  heap  a  yard  or  two  across,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  high.  The  insects  themselves  exceed  in  size 
three  of  the  ordinary  black  kind,  and  are  possessed 
of  uncommon  strength. 

In  the  superstitious  times  before  alluded  to,  it  was 
common  for  great  works  of  art,  or  pecuhar  formations 
of  nature,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  DevU.  Thus 
the  famous  bridge  over  the   Reuss,  \u  Switzerland 


(see  Sattcrdag  Magatint,  toI.  i.,  p.  254,)  is  also  called 
the  Devils  Bridge ;  and  in  our  own  country  we  have 
the  Devil's  Pnnch-Bowl,  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
Devil's  Dyke  near  Brighton.  In  Germany  is  the 
Devil's  Wall,  erected  by  the  Romans,  the  bnildiiig 
of  which  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  and  occupied  nearly  two  centuries.  It  ex- 
tends for  368  miles  over  mountains,  through  valleys, 
and  over  rivers ;  in  some  places  it  now  forms  elevBt«<l 
roads  and  paths  through  woods  ;  buildings  are  erected 
upon  it,  and  tall  oaks  flourish  upon  its  n 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  ' 

THE    HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


r  nf  tht  Houu  of  C«mmc«,. 


I.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
The  Lower,  or  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  hold  their 
assemblies,  was  originallj  a  chapel,  built  by  king 
Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  It  was  re- 
bniit  in  1347,  by  Edward  the  Third,  and  erected  by 
that  monarch  into  a  colle^ate  church,  under  the 
gOTemment  of  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests. 
Being  surrendered  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  gave  it  to 
the  Commona  for  their  sittings,  to  which  nse  it  still 
continues  to  be  applied. 

The  old  house  was  formed  within  the  chapel,  chiefly 
by  a  floor  raised  above  the  pavement,  and  an  inner 
roof,  considerably  below  the  ancient  one.  At  the 
period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  the  house  was  en- 
larged, by  taking  down  the  entire  side  walls,  except 
the  trattKsses  that  supported  the  original  roof ;  and 
erecting  others  beyoud,  so  as  to  give  one  seat  in 
each  of  the  recesses  thns  formed,  by  throwing  back 
part  of  the  walls.  The  present  house  is  still  too 
small,  bat  is  fitted  op  in  a  very  good  style,  A  gallery 
runs  along  the  west  end,  and  the  north  and  south 
■ides  are  supported  by  slender  iron  pillars,  crowned 
Vol- II. 


with  gilt  Corinthian  capitals.  The  whole  of  the  house 
is  lined  with  wainscot,  and  the  benches  of  the  mem- 
bers have  cushions,  covered  with  leather. 

At  the  time  the  inner  walls  were  stripped  of  the 
wainscoting  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  alterations 
a  great  part  of  the  ancient  decorations  was  found  in 
tolerable  preservation.  The  entire  walla  and  roof 
were  covered  with  gilding  and  paintings,  and  pre- 
sented a  superb  and  beautifiil  remnant  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  they  were  patronised  in  the  munificent  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  The  gilding  was  remarkably 
solid,  and  highly  burnished,  and  the  colours  of  the 
paintings  vivid:  both  one  and  the  other  being  as  fresh 
as  in  the  jrear  they  were  executed.  One  of  the  paint- 
ings had  some  merit  as  a  composition  ;  the  subject 
was,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A  multitude  of 
arms  were  blazoned  on  the  south  wall,  and  near  thera 
were  two  or  three  painted  figures,  in  fantastic  dresses. 

Undeameath  the  house  are  some  remains,  in  great 
perfection,  of  a  rhapel,  of  curious  workmanship ;  and 
one  side  of  a  cloister,  the  roof  of  which  is  not  sur- 
passed  in  beauty  by  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  A 
small  court  of  the  palace  also  remains,  and  forma 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
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Hoiise  of  Commons,  from  which,  4WU%  fhe  stUiDga 
of  the  Haqae,  he  proceeds  in  ftate,  preceded  by  the 
maas,  u)il  attended  hj  a  tr^a-beawr,  &c. 

The  Speaker's  Chair,  which  is  slightly  elevated  above 
the  floor,  and  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  wall, 
is  highly  gilt  and  omamenled  ;  and  on  the  top  of  it 
are  placed  tho  royal  arms.  Before  the  chair  i«  a 
tabic,  at  which  sit  the  clerks,  who  take  notes  of  the 
proceedings,  read  the  titles  of  bills,  &c.  The 
OQ  the  floor,  on  the  right-hand  of  lh£  Speaker,  is 
generally  occupied  by  members  of  the  administra- 
tioQ,  and  is,  therefore,  called  theTfeasuryBtnch;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  that  usually  occupied  by  the 
leading  Opposition  members. 

The  House  generally  assembles  about  four  o'clock  ; 

and  a  fewnuDutes  before  that  time,  the  Speaker  takea 

bis  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  on  the  right, 

or  Treasury  aide.     The  Chaplain  of  the  House,  being 

placed  also  at  the  upper  part  of  the  table  on  the  left 

side,  reads  the  cnstomary  prayers.     This  done,  the 

Speaker,  standing  before  the  chair,  proceeds  to  count 

the  House.     When  he  has  counted  forty  members, 

a  quorum,  he 

.     If  there  be 

ia  adjourned 

day;  and  on 
seldom  taken, 
ction  of  a  new 
hich  notice  is 
1  of  the  mem- 
le  motion,  be 
:e  of  bis  bill. 
If  the  House 
I  made.  Jhe 
le  introducer! 
:  question  for 
s,  b  precisely 
will  entertaja 
oowa  nothing 
by  the  iutro- 
',  that  motion 
b  followed  by  an  order  for  the  printing  of  the  bdl, 
and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading. 

On  the  second  reading,  the  question  submitted  to 
the  House  is.  whether,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  end  and 
purposi  >f  the  bill  b  such  as  may  be  properly  enter- 
tained. As  this  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  not 
of  detail,  the  entire  bill  must  at  this  stage  be  accepted 
or  rejected.  If  the  bill  pass  the  second  reading,  an 
order  ia  made,  and  a  day  appointed,  for  its  being 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Houae. 

On  going  into  Committee,  the  Speaker  leaves  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  presides,  not 
in  the  Chair,  but  at  the  head  of  the  tabic,  ou  the  seat 
usually  occupied  by  the  First  Cterk.  The  House  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  bill  clause  by  clause,  either 
in  the  order  in  which  the  clauses  stand,  or  in  any  other 
which  may  be  deemed  most  convciiieut.  If  there  be 
not  time  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  clauses  at  one 
sitting,  the  Speaker  having  again  taken  the  Chair,  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  reports  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  and  asks  leave  to  sit  ag^in.  When 
all  the  clauses  are  gone  through,  he  brings  up  the  Re- 
port, that  is,  the  bill  with  al!  the  anicudmenta  made 
in  it  by  the  Committee,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  taking 
the  Report  into  cunsideration.  When  the  Report  has 
been  considered,  and  approved  of,  the  bill  is  ordered 
to  be  fairly  written  out  or  engrossed,  and  a  day  b 
fixed  for  the  third  reading.  If  the  third  reading  be 
agreed  to,  the  House  proceeds  to  consider  whether  it 
■hall  pass  the  bill  to  which  it  has  agreed. 

Previous  to  Um  question  of  the  UU'b  being  pautd. 


any  number  of  amendtif^ta  may  be  made  in  t^  bill 
by  way  of  "riderj"  )mt  tbeap  jimenitptents  innst  not 
alter  the  principle  of  the  btU-  The  (tassin^  i>f  tjie  bill 
is  simply  its  being  sent  to  the  Lords,  if  it  have  not 
been  there  already,  or  its  being  sent  there  again,  in 
prder  to  the  Royal  assent  being  given  to  it. 

Private  Bills  are  introduced  on  petition  instead 
of  notice;  and,  if  any  opposition  be  signified,  the  first 
step  b  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  Select  Committee.  If 
the  Committee  report  favourably,  the  bill  b  read  a 
first  time,  and  goes  through  the  other  steps,  in  the 
same  manner  and  order  as  a  Public  Bill. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  Motion  may  be 
rejected, — 1  st,  by  a  direct  negative ;  2nd,  by  a  motion 
of  adjouimment;  3rd,  by  the  previous  question.  When 
the  question  is  put,  "that  this  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time, "  those  who  are  against  the  bill  may, 
according  to  the  first  method,  simply  n^ative  the 
question ;  but  the  mure  usual  way  b  to  move  that 
the  question  be  altered  by  leaving  out  the  words  after 
"  that,"  and  inserting  the  words  "  a  second  time  this 
day  six  [or  three]  months."  The  question  put  to  the 
House  in  this  case,  u  whether  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  shall  stand  part  of  the  question  or  not. 
The  previous  question  b  chiefly  used  in  respect  of 
resolutions  or  moUonB  for  returns.  Instead  of  simply 
rejecting  the  resolutioui  ■*  >>  go*  i^d  of  by  moving 
that  the  question  for  its  adoption  be  not  put  to  the 
House  at  that  time. 

In  bills  th$t  h^x^  i  before  coming 

to  the  Coiuuions,  l  'e  to  bring  in  b 

required,  and  the  $  lys  conceded  aa 

piatter  of  pquitesy.  ~e  the  some  rule 

in  respect  pf  bills  t)  e  Commons. 

M  evcfy  step  in  Sill,  it  may  be 

opposed;  and,  if  tfai  icted.    In  Com- 

mittee, pyery  clause,  every  Jine,  every  word  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  question.  At  every  step  of  its 
progress  in  the  House,  it  is  competent  far  a  member 
to  move  the  adjournment  qf  the  debate  qr  pf  the 
House,  and  he  may  renew  thb  motioq  aa  often  as  he 
pleases.  In  Committee,  instead  Qf  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment, a  member  may  move  that  progress  be 
reported;  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

In  the  HuuEc,^ — thai  is,  when  the  Speaker  is  in  the 
Chair, — a  member  can  only  speak  once,  unless  by 
way  of  explanation)  or,  in  the  case  of  the  mover  ot 
the  question,  by  way  of  reply.  In  Committee,  a  mem- 
ber may  speak  any  number  of  times.  A  member 
may,  however,  speak  not  only  on  the  main  question, 
but  on  all  such  questions  as  arise  incidentally  in  tty* 
course  of  the  debate. 


Oh  !  weep  not  fbr  the  joys  that  fode 
Like  evening  lights  away ; — 

For  hopes  that  like  the  stan  decayed. 
Have  left  thy  mortal  day ; 

For  clouds  of  sorww  will  depart. 

And  brilliant  skies  be  given ; 
And,  though  on  earth  the  tear  may  start. 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart 

Amid  the  bowers  of  Heaven  I 
Oh !  weep  not  for  the  friends  that  pass 

Into  the  loneseme  grave, 
As  breezes  sweep  the  withered  gru* 

Along  the  restless  wave ; 

For  though  thy  pleasures  may  depart. 

And  darksome  day's  ha  ^iven  : 
And  lonely  though  on  earth  thou  art 
Vet  bliu  swails  the  holy  heart, 
Whnu  &iendii  Kir^u  in  Heaven. 
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SCOTCH  SNOW-STORMS. 

The  most  dismal  of  all  the  snow-storms  on  record^  is 
"  the  thirteen  drifty  days."  This  extraordinary  storm, 
as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1620.  The  traditionary  stories 
and  pictures  of  desolation  that  remain  of  it,  are  the 
most  dire  imaginable ;  and  the  mention  of  the  thir- 
teen days  to  an  old  shepherd,  in  a  stormy  winter 
night,  never  faDs  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  sort  of 
religious  awe,  and  often  sets  him  on  his  knees  be- 
fore that  Being  who  alone  can  avert  such  another 
calamity. 

It  is  said  that  during  thirteen  days  and  nights, 
the  snow-drift  never  once  abated;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  frozen  snow  when  it  cortimenced,  and, 
during  all  that  time,  the  sheep  never  broke  their  fast. 
The  cold  was  intense,  to  a  degree  never  before  re- 
membered ;  and,  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of 
the  stonn,  the  young  sheep  began  to  fall  into  a  sleepy 
and  torpid  state,  and  all  that  were  so  affected  in  the 
evening,  died  during  the  night.  The  intensity  of  the 
frost- wind  often  cut  them  off,  when  in  that  state,  in- 
stantaneously. About  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  days,  the 
shepherds  began  to  build  up  large  semicircular  walls 
of  their  dead,  in  order  to  afford  some  shelter  for  the 
remainder  of  the  living ;  but  they  availed  but  little, 
for  about  the  same  time  they  were  frequently  seen 
tearing  at  one  another's  wool  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  storm  abated,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
from  its  commencement,  there  was,  on  many  a  high- 
lying  farm,  not  a  living  sheep  to  be  seen.  Large 
misshapen  walls  of  dead,  surrounding  a  small  pro- 
strate flock,  likewise  all  dead,  and  frozen  stiff  in  their 
lairs,  were  all  that  remained  to  cheer  the  forlorn 
shepherd  and  his  master ;  and  though,  on  low-lying 
farms,  where  the  snow  was  not  so  hard  before,  num- 
bers of  sheep  weathered  the  storm,  yet  their  consti- 
tutions received  such  a  shock,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  perished  afterwards  j  and  the  final  conse- 
quence was,  that  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  sheep 
ill  the  south  of  Scotland  were  destroyed.  In  the 
extensive  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  Moor,  which 
maintains  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  sheep,  it  is 
said  none  were  left  alive,  biit  forty  young  wedders 
on  one  farm,  and  five  old  ewes  on  another.  The 
farm  of  Thaup  remained  without  a  stock,  and  with- 
out a  tenant,  for  twenty  years  after  the  storm  ;  at 
length  one  very  honest  and  liberal-minded  man 
ventured  to  take  a  lease  of  it,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  a  grey  coat  and  a  pair  of  hose.  It  is  now  rented 
at  500/.  An  extensive  glen  in  Tweeds muir,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  James  Mon^omery,  became  a  com- 
mon at  that  time,  to  which  any  man  drove  his 
flocks  that  pleased,  and  it  continued  so  for  nearly  a 
century. 

'i'he  years  1709,  40,  and  72,  were  all  likewise 
notable  years  for  severity,  and  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained among  the  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  latter,  the 
snow  lay  from  the  middle  of  December  until  the 
middle  of  April,  and  all  the  time  hard  frozen.  Par- 
tial thaws  always  kept  the  farmer  s  hopes  alive,  and 
thus  prevented  him  from  removing  his  sheep  to  a 
low  situation,  till  at  length  they  grew  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  be  removed.  There  has  not  been 
such  a  general  loss  in  the  days  of  any  man  living,  as 
in  that  year.  It  is  by  these  years  that  all  subsequent 
hard  winters  have  been  measured,  and  of  late,  by 
that  of  1795  j  and  when  the  balance  turns  out  in 
favour  of  the  calculator,  there  is  always  a  degree  of 
thankfulness  expressed,  as  well  as  a  composed  sub- 
mission to  the  awards  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
daily  feeling  naturally  impressed  on  the  shepherd's 
mind,  that  all  bis  comforts  are  8o  eaiirely  in  the 


hand  of  Him  who  rules  the  elements,  contributes 
not  a  little  to  that  firm  spirit  of  devotion  for  which 
the  Scottish  shepherd  is  so  distinguished.  I  know 
of  no  scene  so  impressive  as  that  of  a  family  seques- 
tered in  a  lone  glen,  during  the  iime  of  a  winte- 
storm  J  and  where  is  the  glen  in  the  kingdom  tha-. 
wants  such  a  habitation  ?  There  they  are  left  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  they  know  and  feel  it. 
Throughout  all  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  nature,  they 
have  no  hope  of  assistance  from  man,  but  are  con 
versant  with  the  Almighty  alone. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  shepherd  uniformly 
goes  out  to  examine  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
madces  his  report  to  the  little  dependent  group 
within — ^nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  conflict 
of  the  elements,  nor  heard  but  the  raving  of  the 
storm.  Then  they  all  kneel  around  him,  while  he 
recommends  them  to  the  protection  of  Heaven  ;  and 
though  their  little  hymn  of  praise  can  scarcely  be 
heard  even  by  themselves,  as  it  mixes  with  the  roar 
of  the  tempest,  they  never  fail  to  rise  from  their 
devotions  with  their  spirits  cheered,  and  their  con7 
fidence  renewed,  and  go  to  sleep  with  an  exultation  ojf 
mind,  of  which  kings  and  conquerors  have  no  share. 

But  of  all  the  storms  that  ever  Scotland  witnessed, 
or,  I  hope,  will  ever  again  behold,  there  is  none  of 
them  that  can  once  be  compared  to  the  memorable 
•24th  of  January  179.5,  which  fell  with  such  peculiar 
violence  on  that  division  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
that  is  between  Crawford- muir  and  the  border. 
Within  these  bounds  seventeen  shepherds  perished, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  were  carried  home  insensible, 
who  af'terwards  recovered  :  but  the  number  of  sheep 
that  were  lost,  far  outwent  any  possibility  of  calcula- 
tion. One  farmer  alone,  Mr.  Thomas  Beattie,  lost 
1440  J  and  many  others,  in  the  same  quarter,  from 
600  to  800  each.  Whole  flocks  were  overwhelmed 
with  show,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  they  were, 
till  the  snow  dissolved,  when  they  were  all  found 
dead.  Many  hundreds  were  driven  into  waters, 
bums,  and  lakes,  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  where 
they  were  buried  or  frozen  up  ;  and  these  the  flood 
carried  away,  so  that  they  were  never  seen  nor  found 
by  the  owners  at  all. 

The  following  anecdote  somewhat  illustrates  the 
confusion  and  devastation  that  it  bred  in  the  country  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  rivers,  on  which  the  storm 
was  most  deadly,  run  into  the  Sol  way- Frith,  on 
which  there  is  a  place  called  the  Beds  of  Esk, 
where  the  tide  throws  out  and  leaves  whatsoever  is 
thrown  into  it  by  the  rivers.  When  the  flood  after 
the  storm  subsided,  there  were  found  in  that  place, 
-and  the  shores  adjacent,  1840  sheep,  nine  black 
cattle,  three  horses,  two  men,  one  woman,  forty-five 
dogs,  one  hundred  and  eighty  hares,  besides  a  number 
of  meaner  animals. 


LiFB  appears  lon^  to  the  miserable ;  to  him  that  is  happy, 
a  moment.  If  this  hold  true  of  eternity,  how  dreadful  will 
the  condition  of  some  be ! 


If  you  would  know  the  value  of  a  guinea,  try  to  borrow 

— Hunter. 


one  of  a  stranger. 


THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

The  Emperor  Titus  having  conquered  Judea,  and 
taken  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  senate  decreed,  that  a 
triumphal  arch  should  be  erected  to  his  honour. 
This  arch  still  remains,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  attractive  to  the  sculptor,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
historian,  in  many  points  of  view — but  above  all  it  is 
interesting  to  the  Christian;  and  to  the  Jew  so  deeply 
affecting,  on  accotint  of  the  humiliating  calamity  which 
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it  irecords,  &at,  it  is  sud,  so  man  of  that  nation  will 
ever  villingly  pass  under  it.  It  is  not  simply  the 
event  that  it  commemorates,  so  intimately  connected 
both  with  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  from  which  it 
derives  its  interest,  though  that  is  remarkable  enough, 
but  the  strong  hght  which  it  throws  by  its  sculpture 
npon  several  of  those  sacred  deposits  of  the  temple, 
which  were  most  intimately  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  carry  us  back  even  to 
the  time  of  the  great  legislator  himself. 

The  Arch  of  Titns  is  situated  on  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Palatine  mount.  On  approaching  it  from 
the  south  (being  the  side  least  injured  by  time)  its 
original  form  is  lost  in  ruins  at  each  extremity ;  but 
the  arch  itself,  a  column  on  each  side  of  it,  with  the 
frieze  and  attic,  are  still  pretty  entire.  The  build- 
ing, in  its  original  form,  must  have  been  nearly  an 
exact  square.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble. 
In  the  space  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  arch,  there 
are  winged  figures,  personifying  Fame.  Upon  the 
frieze  is  a  representation  of  a  sacrifice,  with  an  alle- 
gorical figure  at  the  extremity  of  the  procession, 
carried  upon  a  litter. 


Upon  the  attic  appears  the  foHowinf;  inscription : 

SENATVS 

POPVLVSQVE    .    ROMANVS   . 

DIVO   .    TITO   .    DIVI   .    VESPASIAKI   .    F 

VESPASIANO   .    AVGVSTO. 

Which  may  be  Urns  translateil  ■ 


AND    PEOPLE    OF    ROME,  I 

TO  THE  DIVINE  TITUS,  THE  SON  OF  VESPASIAN 
THE   AUGU8T- 

Upon  entering  the  arch  (which  is  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  wide)  on  each  side  are  oblong  spaces, 
seven  feet  in  height,  by  nearly  fourteen  in  length, 
containing  a  representation  of  the  triumph  of  Titus, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome,  after  having  taken  Jem- 

On  the  east  side  appears  the  emperor  in  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses;  Victory  is  crowning  him 
with  laurel;  Rome  personified  as  a  female  figui«, 
conducts  the  horses ;  and  citizens  and  soldiers  crowued 
with  laurel,  compose  the  crowd  that  attends  him. 


On  the  opposite  aide,  is  another  and  more  interest-  j  silver  trumpets,  carried  and  accompanied  by  many 
ing  part  of  the  procession,  exhibiting  the  spoils  taken    figures  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bearing  the  Roman 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem; — the  golden  candle-     standards. 
Blick  with  seven  branches,  the  golden  table,  and  the  I 
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Daring  the  time  these  sculptores  were  inexecation, 
the  objects  themselves  mmt  have  been  under  the 
eyes  of  the  aitist,  as  the  accidents  to  which  their 
loss  is  attributed,  happened  long  after  the  arch 
was  completed.  The  same  tacred  vessels  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Moses,  did  not 
exist  in  the  Temple  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed : 
those  brought  back  irom  Babylon  having  been 
carried  oflf  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  but  they  were 
immediately  replaced  by  penioQS  well  acqaainted 
with  their  form,  and  it  is  still  easy  to  trace  the 
general  outlines  of  these  obje  ts  in  Ezodns  xxv.  3 — 36. 

The  Jewish  Historian,  Josephns,  an  eye-witness  of 
the  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  distinctly 
mentions  these  objects  as  making  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  procession.  After  mentioning  some 
otiter  particulars,  he  says,  "  But  for  these  (spoils) 
that  were  taken  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
made  the  greatest  figure  of  them  all  j  that  is,  the 
golden  table  of  the  weight  of  many  talents ;  the 
candlestick  also  that  was  made  of  gold," — "  the 
branches  were  in  number  seven,  and  represented  the 
honour  in  which  the  number  seven  was  held  among 
the  Jews."  He  then  adds,  "  and  after  these  triumphs 
■were  over,  Vespasian  resolved  to  build  a  temple  to 
Peace ;  he  also  laid  up  therein  these  golden  vessels  and 
instruments  that  were  taken  out  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
as  ensigns  of  his  glory.  But  still  he  gave  orders  that 
they  should  lay  np  their  law  and  the  purple  veil  of 
the  holy  place  in  the  imperial  palace  itself,  and  keep 
them  tiiae  *." 

Thus,  although  injured  by  time  and  accident,  there 
is  still  standing  at  Rome  a  resemblance,  taken  from 
the  objects  themselves,  of  tiie  holy  instruments  and 
vessels,  originally  formed  according  to  divine  instruc- 
tion, 3323  years  ago  )  bearing  undeniable  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

It  is  probable  that  psrt  of  these  injuries  may  be 
attributed  to  the  antipathy  which  the  Jews  have  to 
this  monument  of  their  final  overthrow.  The  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  has  not  effaced  the  memory  of 
that  calamity  from  the  minds  of  the  modem  Jews. 

At  little  more  than  a  thousand  paces  from  this 
monument,  there  is  another  memorial  of  their  sub- 
jugation. In  what  is  called  the  Ghetto  Ebrei  (or 
abode  for  Jews),  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  them 
reside,  and  are  confined  every  night,  from  an  hour 
after  sun-set  till  an  hour  before  sun- rising,  in  a  few 
narrow  and  dirty  streets  that  have  been  allotted  to 

After  eighteen  centuries  of  persecution,  they  remain 
a  living  monument  and  illustration  of  some  of  the 
most  remaritable  passages  of  Scripture  prophecy. 
Moses  foretold  in  detail,  the  miseries  of  the  siege 
which  Josephus  has  related,  and  predicted  the  signal 
punishment  that  awaited  their  unbelief ;  and  the 
honours  conferred  upon  Titus  for  completing  their 
ruin,  took  place  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  half  a 
cental^  from  the  time  that  our  Saviour  forewarned 
them  of  its  approach.  These  prophecies  are  in  our 
hands,  and  the  captive  nation  itself  has  been  dispersed 
among  us  to  attest  their  accomplishment. 

If  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  be  a  fact,  for 
which  we  have  the    evidence  of  our  senses,  so  the 

"  The  Copy  of  the  L«w  and  Ihe  Purple  Veil  of  the  Sanctuary 
weie  accardiaglT  pnsenred  in  the  impenal  palarej  iK'is  Ihey  ill 
lemained  for  more  thin  300  ft»n.  titt  in  the  sack  of  Rone,  465.  tliey 
lell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  and  were  carried  into  Altica  to 
Canhagc :  from  thence  they  were  afterwards  translated  lo  Constan- 
linople,  then  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  IJelisarim.  who 
i»co«erad  them  in  hiiconouest  of  Africa,  %nd  by  aitrangeviciBsilude 
tbcjweie  aipin  transferred  to  Jenunlem.  What  has  become  of  them 
»ince,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  it  biuspeeted  hy  some,  they  "ere 
cuiwd  to  Fereia  in  the  yeu- 641,  by  Cbosroes,  but  there  are  doubu 
whether  Ibc  ihip  in  which  they  itere  embarked  erer  reached  its  dea. 


memory  of  those  events  which  led  to  it,  have  been 
guarded  by  every  circumstance  that  can  give  authea 
ticity  to  history  *. 

Two  Roman  emperors  of  eminent  renown  (Ves- 
pasian and  Titus)  were  employed  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  the  notice  taken  ot  it  by  their  contem- 
poraries proves  it  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
prominent  achievement  of  their  reign.  The  exploits 
of  Roman  power  were  recorded  and  speedily  pubUahed 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  an  empire  that  extended  hma 
the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates.  Surviving  the  con- 
vulsions by  which  that  mighty  empire  was  torn  in 
pieces,  the  Jews  remain  a  distinct  people,  preserving 
with  religions  care  the  history  of  their  crimes,  and 
sentences  of  condemnation,  and  though  in  avowed 
enmity  to  Christianity,  supporting  by  their  obstinacy 
the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

*  Medala  oeie  alio  slnick  on  the  oecasian,  on  one  side  of  which 
there  is  a  female  figure  in  the  aHitade  of  grief,  nader  a  palm-tree, 
with  the  words  JuUBA  Cxm,  and  on  the  other,  the  head  of  Vet- 
pasiin  or  Titua. 


Duties  are  ours .  ei'ents  are  God's.  This  removes  an  in 
finite  burden  ttora  the  shoulders  of  a  miserable,  tempted, 
dying  creature.  On  this  consideration  onlj'  can  be  securely 
lay  down  his  head  and  close  his  eyes. Ckcil. 

Kach  has  his  fault  we  readilj-  allow  ; 
To  this  decree  our  dearest  fhond  must  bow , 
One's  too  careless,  another's  too  correct. 
And  all,  save  our  sweet  self,  have  some  defect 

DiscHETioN  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. Bacon. 


STRAW- PLATTIN  G. 
The  following  notice  of  Straw-platting,  abridged  frum 
afuller  account,  collected  during  the  last  Autumn  in  the 
districts  where  the  occupation  ia  followed,  is  published 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  excite  an  interest 
for  the  improvement  of  this  ingenious  manufacture, 
and  lead  to  the  adaption  of  it  in  new  districts,  where 
the  supply  of  a  populotis  neighbourhood  may  render  it 
a  profitable  employment  to  industrious  females.  At 
the  present  time,  upwards  of  200,000  females  are  en- 
gaged in  the  process. 

Tlie  precise  period  when  the  Dunstable  bonnet* 
made  of  straw-plat,  that  is  of  entire  wheat  straws, 
platted  in  long  narrow  strips,  and  afterwards  sewn 
together,  were  invented,  is  unknown.  The  Dunstable 
bcnnet  is  probably  a  century  and  a  half  old. — Gay,  in 
his  Shepherd's  Week,  stud  to  have  been  written  about 
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1 7  20,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  valuables  bequealiied 
by  a  dying  shepherdess,  says — 

My  new  straw  hat,  so  trimly  lined  with  green, 
Let  Peggy  wear. 

The  weight  and  clumsy  appearance  of  these  bonnets, 
which  coi^ned  the  work  generally  to  the  small  straws, 
probably  first  suggested  the  idea  of  dividing  the  straw ; 
but  the  difhculty  of  making  the  division  so  that  each 
of  the  parts  might  be  equal,  the  labour  expended  in 
the  operation  of  splitting,  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
work  where  the  splits  were  not  of  equal  breadth, 
must  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this  ingenious 
branch  of  our  manufactures  very  considerably. 

The  first  attempts  to  divide  the  straw,  were  by 
means  of  knives  5  but  this  was  a  work  that  occupied 
much  time.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  mode  was  in- 
vented of  dividing  the  entire  straw  into  equal  parts, 
by  means  of  little  instruments  called  **  Machines," 
and  then  platting  the  divided  parts.  The  Ingenuity  of 
the  inventor  (a  great  benefactor  to  his  country,)  was 
rewarded  by  reahsing  a  fortune  of  30,000/. ;  and  from 
that  time  may  be  dated  the  use  of  the  plat  made  from 
divided  straws. 

The  Straw-platting  Districts  include  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex.  In  many 
other  counties  the  platting  is  partially  followed,  and  it 
may  be  well  adopted  in  other  districts  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  material  generally  used  is  ripe  wheat-straw ; 
but  rye  and  other  straws  have  been  used,  and  within 
the  last  ten  years  large  quantities  of  Italian  straw,  said 
to  be  both  of  com  and  grass,  have  been  imported, 
and  worked  up  into  what  are  called  Tuscan  plat. 

Experiments  on  the  different  straws  of  com  and 
grass,  and  on  the  precise  times  when  they  should  be 
cut,  whether  before  or  at  the  time  when  the  com 
and  grass  are  ripe,  might  lead  to  some  discoveries, 
which  would  add  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  to  the  durability  and  beauty  of  the  bonnets. 

Straw-platting  is  of  importance  to  farmers,  in  these 
times,  in  an  agricultural  4>oint  of  view,  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  good  straw ;  twopence  per  pound 
being  given  for  it  in  the  rough — that  is,  without  the 
heads  of  com, — ^in  the  straw-plat  districts. 

The  platter  should  be  furnished  with,  1  st.  a  knife, 
to  cut  the  straw  j  2nd.  a  tub  (or  box)  and  cover,  with 
a  few  ounces  of  brimstone,  and  something  of  iron  to 
bum  it  upon,  for  fumigation  j  3rd.  machines  for  divid- 
ing the  straws ;  4th.  a  work-bag  j  5th.  a  plat-raill  5 
6th.  a  cloth  to  wrap  the  work  in  ;  7th.  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, to  roll  the  plat  round  as  it  is  worked  ;  8th.  a 
bottle  with  water,  to  wet  the  straw  5  9th.  a  piece  of 
deal,  half  a  yard  broad,  to  ^ind  the  platting  upon. 

The  process  of  platting  is  as  follows :  The  straw- 
drawers,  or  farmers*  labourers*,  are  employed  in 
drawing  out  the  straws  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
com  (for  threshing  would  bruise  and  split  the  straw). 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  sometimes  sold  to  the  platter 
in  the  rough,  at  about  twopence  a  pound.  The  next 
process  is  to  strip  the  straw  of  the  leaves  that  sheathe 
the  stalk,  and  cut  it  into  proper  lengths.  Each  straw 
is  taken,  root  upwards,  and  stripped,  and  then  cut  with 
a  knife  (not  too  sharp),  ready  for  whitening  or  steam- 
ing, so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  cut  again  into  shorter  un- 
jointed  lengths.  Th«  straws  so  cut,  supposing  the 
root  up,  are  the  uppei  or  top,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  or  bottom.  Very  good  straw  will  produce 
three ;  but  generally  there  are  two,  the  upper  and 
lower.  Good  strawa  must  be  straight.  Tlie  lengths 
are  cut  twice,  for  the  ends  are  liable  to  be  injured  in 
steaming:,  and  the  straw  requires  to  have  a  good  end 
to  wtirk  with. 

*  X  is  seldom  the  platter  takes  the  businest  in  the  first  ^Ufe. 


After  whitenmg,  the  straws  are  again  examined, 
and  the  good  ones  separated  from  the  bad.  They 
are  then  again  cut,  so  as  to  be  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  are  again  put  into  smaller  bnn- 
dlee,  about  ten  inches  rotmd,  tied  with  straw  ;  anH 
in  that  state  are  taken  to  the  plat-market  for  sale. 

The  process  of  whitening,  or  steaming,  consists  in 
subjecting  the  straw  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  in  a 
close  tub  or  box.  The  bundles,  or  handfuls,  are  first 
dipped  in  water,  then  shaken  a  little,  so  a5  not  to 
retain  too  much  moisture,  and  put  on  their  ends 
roimd  the  inside  of  the  tub  or  boxf.  About  an 
ounce  of  brimstone,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  on  a  plate,  or  piece 
of  tin  or  iron,  and  lighted ;  and  the  box  is  shut  or 
closed  up,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  prevent  the  fumes 
escaping. 

The  straws  are  examined  by  the  platter  before  they 
are  cut  or  used.  The  following  are  the  principal 
faults,  1st.  Black'haud,  spottiness,  or  spot,  which  fre- 
quently arises  from  the  rubigo,  or  rust  in  wheat ;  this 
is  a  great  fault,  frequently  occurring  in  unfiavourable 
seasons  :  2nd.  Red- hand,  or  redness,  which  is  also  a 
fault  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  plat  j  3rd.  Bruised 
straw  5  4th.  Jointed  straw ;  5th.  Crooked  straw.  The 
three  latter  kinds  will  not  divide,  or  work  well. 

The  good  straws  are  divided  into  three  or  four 
sizes,  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  straw,  or  degree 
of  fineness,  for  the  different  works. 

The  straws  are  then  cut  into  splints  by  the  Ma- 
chines, of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  One  kind, 
probably  the  earliest,  consists  of  a  pointed  wire,  upon 
which  the  straw  is  forced  ;  it  then  comes  in  contact 
with  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  11,  sharp  divisions  (the 
Nos.  5,  6,  7  are  the  most  usual),  which  divide  die 
straw  into  so  many  equal  parts.  These  instruments 
have  handles,  and  are  made  of  either  brass  or  iron  ; 
some  are  made  more  crooked  than  others  ;  the  price 
is  from  twopence  upwards.  The  other  kind  consists 
of  the  point  and  sharp  part  let  into  wood.  Several 
instruments,  as  the  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  in  one 
piece  of  wood.  This  latter  instmment  sells,  in  white 
wood,  or  oak,  for  one  shilling  and  upwards ;  in  maho- 
gany, somewhat  dearer. 

These  ingenious  instruments,  and  the  plat-mills, 
after  mentioned,  are  obtained  with  difficulty  except  at 
the  market-stalls,  on  market-days,  in  the  straw-plat 
districts  ;  they  may,  however,  be  procured  in  London. 

By  the  division  of  labour,  it  is  usual  in  manufac- 
tories^ for  one  person  (a  Splitter)  to  examine,  sort, 
and  split  the  straw  for  fifty  others,  who  are  called 
platters,  or  braiders. 

The  straws,  when  split,  are  termed  splints;  of 
which  each  worker  has  a  certain  quantity.  Bt^ore 
working  up  the  splints  or  straws  into  plat,  those 
which  are  more  or  less  curved  or  hollow,  are  flat- 
tened. This  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
mon rolling-pin,  but  latterly  by  an  instrument  of 
work  called  the  Plat  Mill  j  made  generally  of  deal, 
but  sometimes  of  box-wood.  The  straw  is  put  be- 
tween the  cylinders  of  this  mill,  and  worked  two  or 
three  times  through  it,  by  which  the  splints  become 
flat,  and  arc  easy  to  work.  The  plat- mill  iti  use  at 
present  is  soon  put  out  of  order  -,  and  an  acceptable 
service  would  be  rendered  to  several  English  counties, 
by  the  improvement  of  this  simple  but  important 
machine. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe   the   mode  ot 

t  A  washing-tub,  or  a  common  tea-box,  such  as  are  sold  \is  tlie 
grocers,  will  an<\ver  the  purpose;  but  a  supeaor  kind  of  l>o.x  i? 
u«ied  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  Ivingho,  Buck**,  a  very  intelligent  manu- 
facturer. It  is  a  large  oblong  box,  in  which  arc  placed  the  bundles 
of  stnw,  reserving  a  place  for  the  brimstone,  which  13  I'^t  in  by  t 
trap-uoor  at  od«  end :  the  box  may  be  oneied  in  six  or  eight  hourt« 
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working  straw  into  the  di£ferent  plats ;  it  can  only  be 
learnt  under  an  able  and  kind  instructress,  who  may 
bi^  obtained  froip  the  straw-plat  districts,  on  reason- 
able terms  ^  when  females  are  taught  quite  young, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  of  acquiremnnt.  There 
are  many  schools  in  the  districts,  but  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  improvement. 

Platters  work  first  ^'ith  the  top  of  the  straw  (the 
root  being  upwards)  ;  the  other  end  is  generally  either 
spotty  or  discoloured  by  the  sun  and  air  >  the  top  is 
bright,  having  been  covered  by  the  leaf,  which  sheath? 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  up  to  the  next  joint. 
The  platter  leaves  the  lower  ends  unplatted,  which 
appear  in  regular  work  at  one  side. 

Platters  should  be  taught  to  use  their  sec<ind  fingers 
and  thumbs,  instead  of  their  fore -fingers,  (often 
required  in  turning  the  splints,)  which  very  much 
farilitates  tlie  platting,  and  they  should  be  cau- 
tioned against  wetting  the  splints  too  murh,  taking 
care,  in  double  platting,  to  use  enough  to  make  the 
straws  stick  together. 

After  a  piece  has  been  platted,  it  should  be  wound 
round  a  board,  half  a  yard  broad,  and  fastened  at 
the  top  with  yam,  and  kept  there  several  days,  to 
form  it  into  a  proper  shape. 

Of  the  different  plats,  *vfhich  are  numerous,  the 
principal  are  the  following.  First :  the  Dunstable,  or 
whole  straw  5  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  imitations ;  as  2nd.  the  Rustic,  of  four 
coarse  straws  :  this  is  a  large  plat,  and  used  in  making 
very  common  bonnets  and  hats  3  3rd.  the  Pearl,  of  foiur 
small  straws  y  not  much  used,  being  very  expensive ; 
4  th.  \he  Devonshire  of  seven  straws  j  5  th.  \he  fine-seven  ; 
6th.  the  Backbone,  also  worked  in  seven ;  7th.  the  Dou- 
ble-seven I  the  straws  are  in  the  doubles  wetted  and 
laid  together,  and  worked  double  ;  8th.  the  Eleven 
Straw  ;  9th.  the  Double  Eleven }  10th.  the  Lustre,  or 
shining,  of  seventeen  straws  j  11th.  the  Wave,  of 
twenty-two  straws,  the  straws  appear  as  if  worked 
one  way  j  1 2th.  the  Diamond,  of  twenty-three  straws. 

The  platter  works  and  sells  by  scores,  or  pieces  of 
twenty  yards  long  -,  and  three  score,  or  three  and  a 
half  of  the  commoner  straws,  will  make  a  bonnet. 
The  l^on net- makers  cut  the  score  into  half  scores  or 
ten  yards,  and  a  quarter  score,  or  five  yards. 

A  good  platter  can  make  half  a  score  in  a  day,  or 
three  score  a  week  -,  good  work  will  always  command 
a  sale,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

It  is  not  mtended  here  to  describe  the  further  pro- 
cess in  making  bonnets  and  bats  ;~the  plat  is,  by 
the  best  manufacturers,  bleached  (which  is  a  delicate 
process).  At  Luton,  and  in  sonie  other  places,  there 
are  regular  bonnet-bleachers.  The  plat  is  then 
sewed,  by  the  bonnet- sewers,  (a  difltcult  branch  of 
business,)  who  make  and  form  the  bonnets  and  hats, 
which  are  then  blocked;  (an  operation  very  laborious, 
and  giving  rise  to  disease  of  the  chest,  very  often 
ending  fatally.  Can  this  be  remedied  ?)  The  bonnets 
and  hats  are  then  pressed,  and  after  being  wired,  hned, 
and  ticketed,  arc  ready  for  sak. 

There  are  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  large  bundles 

of  long   straw,  both  rough  and  properly  stripped; 

the  short  straws  -,  the  straw-plats  ;  and  the  bonnets, 

^c,   throughout  the  straw -plat   districts.      The  best 

bonnet-market  is  at  St.  Alban*s,  but  there  are  others 

at  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  Braintree ;  these  markets 

are  held  only  in  the  morning,  from  about  eight  to 

ten  o'clock,  and  the  plat  buyers  always  attend.     The 

price  of  Double-seven    (common  plat)  in  October, 

1832,  was  under  eighteen-pence  a  score  j  three  score 

and  a  half  make  a  bonnet,  which  may  be  purchased 

at  the  market  by  the  public,  and  be  made  up  at  the 

bonnet- makers.  W» 

TemvU,  Jauuary  1, 183d* 


THB  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Though  dark  the  clouds,  the  winfrv  winds  severe. 

That  sadden,  Albion,  half  tby  varied  year, 

Yet  thence  rude  vigour  nerves  the  sturdy  swain, 

Thence  vernal  youth  renews  the  smiling  plain ; 

Those  blasts,  whose  harsh  edge  rasps  the  gentle  check. 

Whose  touch  is  rudeness  to  the  downy  sleek, 

Impart  to  nature  all-proUfic  power. 

Health  to  the  bud,  and  fragrance  to  the  flower. 

Which,  kiss'd  anon  by  zephyrs  moist  and  bland. 

With  pleasant  odour  fills  the  joyous  land. 

60,  churlish  Fortune  rears  her  favourite  child, 
Inured  to  breath  as  sharp,  and  skies  as  wild ; 
In  such  a  clime  fair  Wisdoip  strikes  her  root, 
And  hardy  Virtue's  vigorous  scions  shoot; 
Tis  there  the  germs  of  moral  beauty  form, 
There,  full  of  promise,  prosper  in  the  storm. 
Till  woo'd  at  length  by  some  auspicious  gale. 
Their  blossoms  open,  and  their  sweets  exhale  ; 
Those  precious  sweets,  by  sterner  seasons  given, 
Wliose  grateful  incense  gladdens  earth  and  heaven !— H. 


His  present  Majesty,  when  residing  in  Bushy  Park,  had 
a  part  of  the  foremast  of  the  Victory,  against  which  Lord 
Nelson  was  standing  when  be  received  his  fatal  wound,  de- 
posited in  a  small  temple  m  the  grounds  of  Bushy  House, 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  dining-room,  with  a  bust  of  Nelson  upon  it.  A  large 
shot  had  completely  passed  through  this  part  of  the  mast, 
and  while  it  was  in  the  temple,  a  pair  of  robins  had  built 
their  nest  in  the  shot-hole,  and  reared  a  brood  of  young 
ones.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  this  little  occurrence 
without  reflecting  on  the  scene  of  blood  and  strife  of  war, 
which  had  occurred  to  produce  so  snug  and  peaceable  a  re- 
treat for  a  nest  of  harmless  robins. — —-Jesse's  Gleanings. 

Men  balance  a  moment  in  possession  against  an  eternity 
in  anticipation:  but  the  moment  passeth  away,  and  the 
eternity  is  yet  to  come. 

In  wonder  all  philosophy  began ;  in  wonder  it  ends :  and 
admirafion  fills  up  the  interspace.  But  the  first  wonder  is 
the  offspring  of  Ignorance :  the  last  is  the  parent  of  Adora 

tion.-— COLE&IDOE. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  JANUARY. 

MONDAY,  28th. 
814  Charlemaptef  King  of  France,  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  diciU 
1547  Henry  VIlL  King  of  Eneland,  died  at  Whitehall. 
1596  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  celebrated  English  Adnn:al.  died. 

1612  Sir  Thomas  Bodle^,  from  whom  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 

ford (the  largest  in  Europe,)  takes  its  name,  died. 

1613  Louis  aIII.  of  France  issued  an  edict  against  VueUhig,  with  a 

declaration  that  he  would  never  grant  the  royal  pardon  in 
such  a  case. 
1725  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  died  at  Fetersburgh.    Ca 
therine  I.  proclaimed  Empress. 

TUESDAY,  29th. 
1579  Union  of  the  Seven  Provinces  of  Holland,  signed  at  Utrecht. 
1820  His  Majesty,  George  III,  died  at  Windsor,  aged  82,  and  in 
the  60th  year  of  tus  reign. — Accession  of  King  George  IV. 

WEDNESDAY,  30th. 

Mabtyrdom  of  Kino  Ciiarixs  I.  op  England.  A.  D.  1649. 
1790  A  Life-boat  first  put  to  sea,  at  South  Shields,  on  the  Tyne. 
1826  The  Meiiai  Sumensum  Bridge,  which  connects  the  islo    • 
Anglesey  with  tne  county  of  Caernarvon,  opened. 

THURSDAY,  Slst. 
Hilary  Term  Ends, 
1616  Cape  Horn  first  doubled. 
1788  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  the  celebrated  Naturalist,  and  founder  of 

the  Leverian  Museum,  died  suddenly  at  Manchester. 
1788  Charles  Edward  Stttart,  gFandsoD  of  James  II.  King  of  £ng* 
land,  died  at  Florence. 


THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  7),  that  when  Numa  Pompilras 
altered  the  Roman  Calendar,  he  added  January  and  February  to 
the  year ;  making  the  latter  the  second  month.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek  calendar,  he  assigned  to  it  tu-enty-mne  days ; 
-which  number  Julius  Cssar  continued ;  but  Augustus  Cesar  re- 
duced tliem  to  twenty-eight,  adding  the  twenty-ninth,  or  eipunfd 
day,  to  his  own  month  of  August;  still  Numa's  number  was,  lu 
manner,  kept  up  ;  for,  every  fourth  year,  an  additioQal.  or  twenty 
ninth  davvra«  intercalated  between  the  tv^'enty-third  and  twenty^ 
fourth  of  February.  These  alterations  made  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  are  retained  in  our  caleodar,  witU  thitf  flight  dUforenc^, 
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thtttlM  'lumsblnl  ct*T>  iule&dor  nnuininK  uiuuticeri,  keverr 

fauTth,  or  U»  ynr,  itTled  ihe  39th  uiil  lail  day  "f  Febmarr. 

Thiimontta,  wtiicli  hM  Pibcm.  or  Tfte  Fiifc«,  for  in  «^  in  the 
Zodiac,  wa«  plicad.  br  Nutna  Pompiliiu.  under  ihe  immedlaU  pro- 
tection of  NerruKi,  the  Pagan  god  'if  tKe  waters;  uho  wat  held  in 
high  titimalioo  br  the  Romaiu,  no  only  ai  holding  damlnion  over 

one  of  the  /our  elemenW,  '"■■  -' '  "'  "-  -""■ '•■■•'■ 

he  mu  nippoeed  to  have  L 

neighboiiri,  the  Sabinee,  by  the  pni. 

that  aiit  may,  iu  present  name  look  its  origin  from  l\^.^^, . 

the  namet  of  the  goddeet  Juns,  who  presided  over  Ihe  purification 
of  women;  becauM  the  feaitof  the  Lupcrcoliawaithen  lield.  Some 
author*  contend  that  it  i*  derived  from  Fefrrnii  *ajiialiirii»,  or  aacri- 
£ca  for  Ihe  purgadon  of  louli;  because,  at  a  feast  which  vra«  always 
held  on  the  second  day  of  this  month,  the  heathens  themselves  not 
only  underwent  a  iwlrafim,  or  purification,  by  >priuk]in|  with 
bunches  of  hyssop,  dipped  in  water,  but  ihey  also  offered  sacrihces  to 
Pliilo.theiniertial  doty, on  behalf  ofiheir  ancestots  and  relatives. 

Uy  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Febmarr  was  called  Spbol't-K.le',  or 
the  month  in  which  young  cabbages,  or  coleworl.  began  to  sprout. 
They  atterwanla  changed  it  into  SoL.Mcm*in.  or  Sun  Mml/i,  from 
the  then  rein miog  sub,  or  the  approach  of  spring;  when  seeds  and 
plants  begin  to  vegetate  by  Ihe  padually-iDCteasing  wannth  of  Ihe 

The  cemmon  emblematie  representalion  of  February  is,  a  man  in 
a  dark  ot  sky-coloured  habit,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  astronomical 
iiga  of  PiicH.  or  the  Fishes.  In  Ihe  ancient  Saion  pictures,  a  viae- 
dreSMr  was  shown  ia  the  act  of  pruning  his  trees;— in  others,  a  man 
in  a  jacket,  buttoned  up  cla«,  striking  his  arms  acioes  his  body,  in 
token  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  month  being  generally  the  moit  incle- 
ment portion  of  the  year.  February  has  also  been  represented  by  a 
man  clad  in  a  while  robe,  wilh  a  wreath  of  snowdrops  round  nil 
temples,  and  holding  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  FEBRUARY. 
FRIDAY  lit. 
1394  Ckarla  PI.  King  of  France,  was  nearly  burnt  to  death  at  a 
ma.<iquende  given  in  honour  of  the  naniage  of  one  of  the 
fjueea'a ladiea.  Theking,  wboenteredtheball-nMm  dancing, 
and  covered  over  with  flat,  so  as  to  reaemble  a  savage  or 
wild  man,  led  in  five  lords  chained  together,  and  similarly 
habited.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  not  aware  of  die 
quality  of  the  masken,  approached  them,  and  In  a  frolic  an- 
plii.>d  lii>  lighted  flambeau  to  one  of  their  head* ;  which, 
instantly  bunning  into  a  blaie,  communicated  to  ihe  othen, 
and  also  set  ihe  fiirnilure  of  the  room  on  tire.     I'he  king 

"arhii 


IS  saved  only  by  Jun 


lets  Charln  I.  King  of  England,  t 
Iwfore  hisiudges.  Ihe  king,  fir 
recogoise  IJiis  new  iribunal,  insli 
their  power  lo  try  him.     f'radph 


brought  a  second 
in  his  resolution  not  to 
1  on  the  insufficiency  of 
,  the  president,  leolied. 
theCDmmonsDftheking- 
Ihe  kinp,  hts  predecessora,  had  always  held 
ponsible;"  but  ihe  king  challenged  him  to 
i]e  at  such  jurisdiction.  Cromwell,  however, 
.nated  the  discussion,  by  aring.  "  that  such 
ere  useless,  and  that  the  Court  had  no  lime  to 


the  Reformed  Churcn 


rJiNUAHT  26,  I83». 

IS  itiU  kept  a*  a  solemn  featiTal.  m 
Viriin  Mary,  who, 
lunficalion 


till  kept  ai 
blessed  Vii 


laical  oidtha 
be  given  in  fl 


the  law  which  enjoinad  perianal 
nented  Ihe  infant  Jesus  in  the  Tern; 
ion  holy  unto  the  Lord,  it  was  tn'n 
ces.  (see  Ltiiitinu,  ch.  lii.)  that  i 
■  Temple,  and  that  u^offc 


;  for.  to 
d  bytl 


should 


ly  fanciful  and  absard  t< 


,    king  of   Poland,   Had   at  Wamw 


1733  Frtdtrick-Aiig 

Sed  siilv-lhree.  This  tovereiin'j.  .  .  „ 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Three  yean  after  having 
been  elected  King  of  Poland,  he  wu  dnven  From  the  throne 
by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  gave  Ihe  crown  lo  SUnis- 
laui  Leciinski :  but,  on  Ihe  dereal  of  Charles  at  Pultowa,  he 
was  restored,  and  continued  <o  reign  until  his  death.  He 
was  regarded  by  the  Saxons  as  a  father,  and  was  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Poles. 
1793  WUlium  Aitm,  author  of  Harliii  A'fuwniii,— a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens  al  Kew,— died  at  Kew,  in 
Surrejr, 

SATURDAY  2d, 
Candlihas-Dit.— Pdiitication  of  Tiie  ViaoiH  Haar.  The 
feast  al  ihe  Purification  of  Ihe  Blened  Virnn  was  tonnerly  celebra- 
ted in  this  country,  (and  is  still  in  Roman  Catholic  ones)  by  torch- 
light processions  and  by  the  performance  of  Mom  with  a  multitude  of 
Candla  in  ihe  several  churches.  These  cuslomsare  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Ihe  Romans,  who  went  about  tbeir  city  vrilh  lighted 
torches  on  this  day.  in  honour  of  Fibrua  the  mother  of  Mars,  and 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  of  Rome,  by  Pope  Sergius. 
radioes  were  contlaued  in  England,  until  the  second  year  of 
n  of  Kdward  Ihe  Siith,  when  Archbishop  Cranmersuppreased 


-. ,,  ..  The  Virgin  Mary  accordingly  at- 
tended with  her  firrt-bom  on  the  FDriielliday,  and  presented  a  pair  of 
dova,— that  being  the  offering  suitable  lo  her  circumslancea.  From 
this  pious  obedience  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  the  MothetofOur 
Lord,  arose  the  rile  of  Churchinf  icomtn  after  child-birth,  io  this 
country ;  but.  as  the  ancient  Mosaical  institutioa  has  been  abrogated 
by  the  new  and  more  perfect  law,  no  other  sacrifice  than  that  of  iha 
liurlis  now  enjoined;  nor  is  any  precise  day  fixed  for  thepublic  per- 
formance of  this  act  of  piety. 
13P0  Inadtulion  of  JufrilMi  in  the  Romish  Church,  by  Pope  Batu- 

face  VIII, 
lfi2S  Ciiarla  I.  crowned  at  Weatminsto'. 
1799  Elitabtih  Ifaoirocli  buried  under  the  snow  for  eight  days,  near 

Cambridge.     See  .Suluriliiy  Magaiiiu,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
1B34  The  ship  Fame,  in  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  '„«  bmily 
bad  saUed  from  Bencoolen  for  England,  and  which  contained 
a  cargo  of  saltpetre,  took  fiie  and  blew  up,  aboat  thirty  miles 
south-weal  from  the  port  whence  she  had  set  out.     The  pro- 
perty lost  by  Sir  Stamford   amounted  lo  £30,000 ;  but  hii 
papen,  drawings,  and  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  hk- 
tory,  which  he  bad  made  in  Batavia,  may  be  consKkted  an 
irreparable  loa  to  science  and  lo  literature.    The  passengns 
and  crew  were  pTovidentialty  saved  in  two  small  boat!)  for 
only  half  an  hour  elapsed  between  the  dtscovery  otthe  acci 
dent  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  vessel  I 
SUNDAY  3ni. 
SirniiaiBiMi  Sdhdav. — The  three  Sundays  and  weeks  that  prrceds 
Lint,  have  long  been  distinguished  by  the  names  of  5(p(tui{enina, 
Saagaima,  and  Quinauiguiiia ,-  which  termi  signi^  the  Seventieth, 
Sixtielh.and  Fiflieth.    Slan- '-- 

when  the  w 

or  thirty-sii 

call  the  Fir 
or  ihe  forti 

before  (Juad 

fcrlLx\!r.it 
pulalion,  to 

tllTnew  nil 
Sunday  bel 
gsiinu  ;  ani 
cf  ikt  Beak 


faces'  She 

much  interest, 

1553  r«tn-  Dvchattl,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  Grand  Almoner  of 
France,  died  of  apoplexy,  whilst  preaching  before  Franm  1. 

1T3B  Death  of  Sir  Thnmat  Lonbr,  proprietor  of  the  famous  mill  for 
silk-Ihrowing  ;  being  the  jfrw  nnri  largtit  litt-mid  ever  con- 
structed in  £iM;lana,  This  mill  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain :  tmd  a  complete  model  of  it  ti 
deposited  in  the  Tower  of  London :  the  oriijnal.  bnnigfat 
from  Italy,  in  pieces,  was  erected  in  the  town  of  Derby.  Sir 
Thomas  received  a  grant  of  14,0001.  from  Parliament,  for 
having,  by  this  complex  machine,  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  national  prosperity. 

1794  Sixteen  persona  crushed  to  death,  in  attempting  lo  obtain 
admission  into  Ihe  Theatre  in  Ihe  Uaymatket,  LoodoD. 


Such  pi 

the  rmra  of    _        .     .  ... 

them,  by  order  of  ihe  King's  Privy  Council. 
Andently,  this  d»y  vras  called  that  of  Chrit 
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n  borrsaed  tram  Ih*  Fm 


nr  XX(.  lbs  Suoni  maul  CaU-mrt,  or  Ki 
'  — ■'-■'■ fwssalwullod  XiltorKai 


■nrf,  ot  pottagv-hotl).  VI 
y»M  khoUwiDw  young 


'    This  •nnable  u 


Id  b  nlanl  gml  >lom  at  Ihfl 
i  miiaat !  fill.  »  Ibcy  did  n 


r  wbo  does  not  ealttrmto  ] 


brn.  tliat,  ^nnf  bout  Scot 
■ndiiiied  ta  Um  prpHal  liny, 
kaO-gard. 
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UNDKR  ™B  DICTION  OF  THE  COMMTITEB  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
. :  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  VOLCANOES, 


r«i*  rf  Mtmnt  Vnutnu. 


PniLIIIIIfAKT  OBSniTATIOira  OPOW  VOLCAITOM. 

Althouoh  Volcanosi  occupy^  but  a  smill  portion  of  the 
caith'a  •urfiue,  and  their  eruptioni  ate  hr  from  frequent, 
they  have,  in  consequence  of  their  tenifle  grandeur,  most 
forcibly  arreated  the  Bttentien  of  manldDd  in  all  arei. 
Their  number  ia  estimated  at  about  200 ;  and  the;  are  thus 
distributed.  The  condoent  of  America,  with  its  islands, 
contains  about  116;  Asia  and  its  isles.  66;  Europe  and 
its  isles,  13  ;  no  volcanoes  have  as  yet  been  found  on  the 
African  oimtinent,  and  those  of  its  islands  are  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  Of  these  vents  of  subtemuieaa  fire, 
about  90  are  iatular,  or  situated  in  islands;  the  remainder 
are  continental. 

It  is  well  known  that  few  of  the  whole  number  of  Tol- 
canoea  throughout  the  world,  are  ever  in  activity  at  the 
same  time :  some  of  them  he  dormant  for  ages ;  others  for 
sborter  periods  ;  whilst  a  few  may  be  said  to  have  become 
altogether  exttnct  or  spent.  Nor  is  the  volcanio  activity  at 
all  proportional  to  the  size,  either  of  the  mountain,  or  its 
crater ;  the  greatest  energy  being  often  manifested  by  those 
of  the  least  magnitude.  Those  which  eject  lava,  or  red-hot 
tBehed  rock,  are  very  few ;  ibe  matter  thrown  out  by  many 
boing  merely  ashes,  with,  sometimes,  blocks  of  stone,  tor- 
rents of  hot  water,  and  rivers  of  mud.  Those  volcanic 
moontaini  firom  which  such  vast  volumes  of  water  descend, 
geoerally  have  their  craters  situated  in  regions  of  per- 
petual mow ;  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  is,  consequently, 
•apposed  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  meltingof  the  snow 
and  ice  during  an  eruption.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
affitrded  by  Cotopaxi  in  South  Amcnca :  that  mountain 
rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  frost ;  consetjuentlv,  when- 
ever a  Qery  eruption  takes  place,  the  snows  in  and  around 
the  erater  are  melted ;  and  ho  descend  in  torrents,  sweep- 
ing awaj  the  tbwiu  and  viUaoee  at  its  base.  On  one 
Vofc.II. 


.  a  Tillage,  thirty  leagues  distant,  waa  thus  over 

whelmed  I 
The  space  which  volcanoes,  with  their  theatres  of  action, 

occupy  on  the  surftce  of  the  globe,  is  comparatively  small ; 

it  hanng  been  estimated  that  all  the  beds  of  lava  hitherto 

emitlcd  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  have  been  re 
irded  in  history,  do  not  cover  more  than  34,000  aqnara 
~  "les,  which  is  only  one  800th  part  of  the  whtde  earth'a 


n  the  bowels 


Bunace  ;  but  the  beds  of  combustible  matter  il 
of  the  earth,  which  produce  them,  ai 
this  superficial  admeasurement. 

Although  no  very  satisIactoTy  theory  of  the  natural  causes 
and  mods  of  action  of  the  volcanic  Sre  has  yet  been  esta 
blished,  several  circumstances  may  be  mentioned,  which, 
in  some  degree,  tend  to  elucidate  them.  In  the  flnt  place 
water  seems  to  be  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production 
of  volcanic  Die;  for  columns  of  aqueous  vapour  ascend, 
end  torrents  of  salt  water  flow,  fhnn  these  reservoirs  of  ele 
mental  strife :  various  miiteralt  and  mttalt  also,  with  lul- 
pAur  and  other  combustibles,  contribute  to  the  production 
of  subterranean  fire.  These  substances,  lying  together,  or 
being  imbedded  in  separate  itrala,  are  supposed  to  remain 
quiescent,  until  waUr  flows  in  upon  them,  when  they  im- 
mediately exert  upon  each  other  a  chemical  actiou,  and 
decompoHHon  and  consequent  igwitioa  take  plooe,  for  then 
each  substance  being  resolved  into  its  prtman/  jifemenU,  a 
greater  volume,  or  oulk,  is  created  by  the  expansion  of 
solids  into  fluids,  and  of  fluids  into  gatet  or  a^nform  sub- 
stances. Thus  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  disturbed,  and 
the  surface  thaken,  producing  the  phenomenon  known  by 
the  name  of  earlhijwike,  whilst  the  decompoted  combus 
tible  matter,  beroming  every  moment  more  and  more  bulkv, 
and  incapable  of  continuing  longer  within  ita  oonflnes,  finds 
the  nearest  vent  to  tho  suiiiwe  by  heaving  up  the  super 
37 
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incumbent  eaVth  and  rocks  into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  or  in- 
verted fUnnel,  and  discharging  itself  from  the  crater,  or 
aperture  which  it  makes  at  the  top,  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  over  the  adjacent  country. 

This  general  theory  will  apply  to  all  volcanoes;  not 
excepting  those  in  which  the  combustible  matter,  when 
unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  top,  or  previous  crater,  of  a 
dormant  volcano,  forms  an  aperture  in  the  weakest  part  of 
the  side  or  base  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  flows  into  the 
sea  or  otherwise. 

Extinct  volcanoes  are  generallv  ibund  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea*;  whilst  those  that  are  most  active 
are  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  many  of  them  are 
actually  submarine,  or  situated  in  the  very  bed  of  the  ocean. 
When  a  volcano  bursts  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the 
substances  thrown  up  often  rise  above  the  surface,  forming 
rocks  and  islands:  such  has  been  the  case  throughout 
every  ocean  on  the  globe.  The  Azores,  Santorim,  and 
Stromboli,  are  islands  of  this  description,  as  well  as  Sul- 
phur Island  in  the  Japanese  sea;  but  sometimes  these 
newly-formed  isles,  not  possessing  a  sufficiently  firm  base 
to  support  them,  give  way  and  disappear  very  soon  after 
their  birth.  This  has  been  the  case  in  our  time  with  the 
inland  of  Sabrina,  and  with  the  small  islet  which  lately 
arose  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

The  combustible  matter  which  causes  eruptions  does  not 
appear  to  be  universally  diffused  throughout  the  earth, 
but  is  collected  in  particular  spots,  districts,  or  regions, 
and  disposed  in  beds  or  veins  of  smaller  or  greater  dimen- 
sions, since  volcanoes  appear  either  in  groups,  or  in 
lenjrUiened  ranges,  or  extended  lines.  Thus,  Iceland  and 
its  neighbourhood  presents  one  group ;  whilst  the  Andes 
of  America  form  a  lengthened  range  of  volcanic  action. 
Although  the  subterraneous  connexion  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  any  ^upor  line  is  sufficiently  evident;  it  does  not 
follow  that  Ignition  should  take  place  in  all  at  once :  on 
the  contrary,  eruption  probably  takes  place  only  in  that  part 
of  the  vein  or  bed,  whicn  undergoes  chemical  decomposition 
firom  the  causes  before  stated ;  consequently,  one  volcanio 
crater  of  a  group  or  line  will  be  in  a  state  of  igneous 
activity,  whilst  the  others  lie  dormant,  or  have  become 
entirely  extinct. 

rOhCANOES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN \. 

This  volcanic  region  may  be  divided  into  three  provinces, 
viz.  the  district  around  Naples  ;  Sicily,  and  its  Is  lbs  ; 
and  the  Grsbk  Arghipblaoo.  The  Neapolitan  volcanoes 
extend  from  IfouifT  Vbsuvius  or  Somma,  through  the 
Phlboilsaiv  Fiblds,  to  the  islands  of  Procida  and 
IsGHiA ;  and  within  this  space,  the  volcanic  force  is  somis- 
^imes  developed  in  eruptions  fr6m  a  considerable  number 
of  points;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  action,  since  the 
.ootnmencement  of  th6  Christian  era,  has  been  confined  to 
one  principal  and  habitual  vent.  Mount  Vesuvius. 

THE  ISLJCS  OF  JSCHIA  AND  PROCJDA. 

From  the  remotest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, until  the  Christian  era,  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state 
of  inaction.     Until  that  period,  terrific  convulsions  took 

flace  from  time  to  time  m  Ischia  and  the  neighbouring 
SLE  of  Procida.  Strabo  states,  that  the  latter  was  torn 
asunder  firom  the  former,  and  Pliny  derives  its  name 
(Prochyta,)  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 

•  There  we  hundreds  of  instances  throughout  the  globe,  where 
erident  marks  are  to  be  found,  to  demonstrate  that,  during  volcanic 
acUon,  the  sea  has  either  receded  from  the  theatre  of  agitation,  and 
been  partly  ingulfed  by  some  submarine  abyss ;  or  that  the  land 
to  a  great  extent  round  a  volcanic  crater,  has  been  upheaved  by 
subterranean  turmoil,  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  leave  the  ocean^ 
wav«  9X  an  immense  distance.  As  an  example  of  these  phenomena, 
we  shaU  instance  Mount  Bolca,  in  Italy,  which  is  situated  about 
twenty  mil»  north-east  from  Verona:  the  surrounding  districts  bear 
evident  marks  of  volcanic  action  in  a  former  age,  as  well  as  of  having 
been  at  one  time  covered  by  the  tea;  although  now,  it  appears 
entirehrdestitute  of  igneous  energy,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  shore.  Plants,  shells,  land  and 
manne  ani^iials,  leaves,  birds,  and  insects,  are  found  deposited  in  this 
mountain,  m  almost  every  direction;  sometimes  in  separate  beds, 
and  at  others,  combined  with  productions  which  are  obviously  of 
volcanic  ongin.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  is  the  fact 
uiat  most  of  the  nver8,9ea8,  and  climates  of  the  globe,  seem  to 
bave  contributed  to  the  natural  stores  of  Mount  Bolca :  for  petrified 
Iwbes  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  found  imbedded  in 
.  iff^^Jl^f^  of  rock  of  this  extraordinary  mountain,  which  is  more 
tban  1000  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

tChiefly  abridjped  from  JP^fkmou  Lyell's  Princ^Uf  of  Geolpgy, 


poured  forth  bv  an  eruption  from  Ischia.  So  violent  indeed* 
were  the  eartn(juak68  and  vol<^nio  Explosions  to  which 
Ischia  was  subject,  that  the  fabulous  Giant,  Typhou* 
(  "  from  whose  eyes  and  mouth,  fire  proceeded,  and  who 
hurled  stones  to  heaven,  with  a  loud  and  hollow  noise,")  was 
said  to  lie  buried  beneath  it !  Its  present  circumference  is 
eighteen  miles,  its  length  five,  and  its  breadth  three. 
Several  Greek  and  other  colonies  which  settled  on  it,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  burning  exhalations. 

Strabo,  after  Timeeus,  infbrms  us,  that  a  little  before  the 
time  of  the  latter,  Epomeo,^  or  St.  Nicolo,  the  principal 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  isle,  vomited  fire  during 

freat  earthquakes ;  that  the  land  between  it  and  the  coast 
ad  ejected  much  fiery  matter,  which  fiowed  into  the  sea ; 
and  that  the  sea  receded  to  a  g£eat  distance,  and  then 
returning,  overflowed  the  island.  This  eruption  is  supposed 
to  have  been  that  which  formed  the  crater  of  Monte  Corvo^ 
on  one  of  the  higher  flanks  of  Epomeo,  above  Foria ;  the 
lava-current  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  by  the  scorioB  on 
its  surface,  from  the  crater  to  the  sea. 

To  a  subsequent  eruption  in  the  lower-parts  of  the  isle, 
which  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  first  Greek  colony, 
Monte  Rotaro  has  been  attributed,  and  it  bears  every 
mark  of  recent  origin ;  the  cone  is  remarkablv  perfect,  and 
the  crater  on  its  summit  resembles  that  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
near  Naples ;  but  the  hill  itself  is  larger,  and  has  given 
vent  to  a  lava-stream  at  its  base  instead  of  its  summit.  It 
is  covered  with  the  arbutus  and  other  beautiful  evergreens ; 
and  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  that  the  slirubs 
have  almost  become  trees ;  indeed  the  growth  of  some  of 
the  smaller  wild  plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  tliat  botanists 
have  had  some  ^fficulty  in  recognising  the  species.  An 
eruption,  wtiareby  a  S^racusan  colony,  planted  by  King 
Hiero,  was  dislodged,  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
that  mightv  current  of  lava  which  forms  the  promontory  of 
Zaro  and Uortiso.  The  surface  of  these  lavas  is  still  very 
arid  and  bristling,  and  covered  with  black  cinders ;  so  that 
it  must  have  cost  much  labour  to  redeem  those  spots  which 
have  been  converted  into  vineyards  *. 

From  .the  period  of  the  great  erdption  last  mentioned, 
down  to  the  present  time,  Ischia  has  ei\)oyed  tranquillity, 
with  the  exception  of  one  eruption  of  lava  from  Campo  del 
Arso,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
occasioned  considerable  local  damage. 

Epomeo,  the  central  mountain  already  spoken  of,  is  2805 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  composed  of  greenish 
hardened  earth  of  great  tluckness,  mixed  in  some  parts  with 
layers  of  marl,  ana  streams  of  hardened  lava. 

Both  ^ese  mountains,  like  the  greater  portion  of  those  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  had  their  origin  under  water  t;  al- 
though it  has  frequency  happened  to  fhem»  as  to  Bpoineo, 
that  after  being  elevated  above  the  level  qf  the  sea,  fresh 
emotions  have  broken  through,  at  various  points.  There  are 
on  different  parts  of  liount  Epomeo,  or  scattered  over  the 
lower  tracts  of  Ischia,  twelve  considerable  volcanic  cones, 
which  have  been  thrown  up  since  the  island  itself  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  many  streams  of 
lava  may  have  flowed,  like  that  of  the  point  named  Campo 
del  Arso,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ischia,  in  1302$,  with- 
out Cones  having  been  produced ;  so  that  this  island  may, 
during  ages  previous  to  the  remotest  traditions,  have  served 
as  a  safety-valve  to  the  whole  Terra  di  Lavoro^  whilst  the 
fires  of  Vesuvius  lay  dormant 

*  The  population  of  the  island  amounts  to  35,000. 

t  Within  800  feet  of  the  summit  of  Epomeo,  Profeaor  LyeH 
found  marine  shells,  which  have  been  identified  with  species  of  shell- 
fish now  existing  in  the  Mediterranean. 

t  During  part  of  the  year  1301,  earthquakes  had  succeeded  each 
other,  in  the  Neapolitan  district  of  the  Meditenunean  range^  with 
fearful  rapidity  ;  they  terminated,  as  above  mentioned,  with  a 
tremendous  discharge  of  lava  from  the  Campo  del  Arso.  The  stream 
ran  quite  do^^  to  the  sea,  a  distance  or  two  miles.  Pontanus, 
whose  country-seat  was  burnt  and  overwhelmed  by  it,  describes  the 
dreadful  scene  as  having  lasted  two  months ;  many  houses  wer« 
swallowed  up,  and  a  partial  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  Mras  the 
consequence.  Until  this  eruption,  Ischia  had  enjoyed  an  interval  ot 
rest  ofabout  seventeen  centuries;  except  in  the  case  of  a  slight  cod« 
vulsion  mentioned  by  Julius  Obsequens,  which  occurred  91  years 
before  Christ.  The  present  appearance  of  the  crater  is  merely  that 
of  a  slight  depression,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  red  and  black  scoria 
or  cinders ;  the  lava-stream,  or  bed,  varies  in  colour  from  iron-grey 
to  reddish  black,  and' is  remarkable  for  the  glassy  felspars  wMcn  it 
contains.  Its  surface  is  almost  as  barren,  after  a  lapse  of  five  centu- 
ries, as  if  it  had  cooled  down  yesterday ;  a  few  aromatic  herbs  t>n]y 
appear  in  the  interstices  of  the  scoria ;  whilst  the  Vesuviaa  lava  of 
1767  is  already  covered  with  luxunant  vegetation 
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MOUNT  VEBtJVlUS. 

Faoic  the  eadiest  oolonizatioQ  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks, 

until  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  Vesuvius  offered  no 

fiirther  indications  of  a  volcanic  character  than  such  as 

might  he  inferred,  from  the  similarity  of  its  sthicture  to 

that  of  other  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  ancient  lava-beds 

,on  its  sides. .  The  ancient  cone  was  of  a  regular  form ;  with 

a  flat  summit,  on  which  the  jremains  of  a  crater  of  former 

.days  (nearly  filled  up,)  had  left  a  slight  depression:  the 

.sides  of  the  interior  weve  covered  with  wild  vines,  and  the 

bottom  was  a  mere  barren  plain.    On  the  exterior,  the 

.flanks  of  Uie  mountain  consisted  of  fertile  fields,  which  were 

ri<^ly  cultivated ;  and  at  the  base  were  situated,  together 

vrith  m^ny  others,  the  popubUs  aild  flourishing  cities  of 

Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii, 

Ttie  first  sjrmptom  of  revival  of  the  energies  of  Vesuvius, 
was  an  earthquake,  in  the.  year  63  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  did  considerable  ii\jury  to  the  cities  in  its  vicinity ; 
from  which  titne,  until  79,  there  were  several  slight  shocks. 
In  the  month  of  August  of  the  latter  year,  these  became 
more  numerous  and  violent ;  and  at  length,  a  tremendous 
eruption  showed  that  the  volcanic  fire  of  this  region  had 
been  recalled  to  the  main  channel. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  stationed  at  Misenum,  a  cape  or  headland  about  twice 
the  distance  westward  from  the  volcano,  as  the  city  of  Naples, 
in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  phenomenon, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sulphureous  vapours.  The  younger 
Pliny,  his  nephew,  who  remained  with  the  fleet  at  Misenum, 
has  left  Us  a  very  lively,  description  of  the  awfUl  scene  in 
his  Letters,  He  says,  that  a. dense  columa  of  vapour 
was  first  seen  arising  vertically  from  Vesuvius ;  and  then 
spreading  itself  out  laterally^  so  as  to  resemble  the  head 
and  trunk  (tf  the  Italian  pine-tree.  This  black  cloud  was 
occasionally  pierced  hy  flashes  of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning ; 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  suddenly  became  darker  than 
night  The  eruption  had  commenced  with  such  amazing 
force,  that  ashes  fell  even  upon  the  ships  at  Misenum ; 
indeed  they  fbll  tn  such  quantities  as  to  cause  a  shoal  in 
one  part  of  the  sea  1  In  the  mean  time,  the  ground  rocked 
terribly ;  and  the  sea  receded  so  far  from  the  shores,  that 
many  marine  animals  were  left  exposed  on  the  dry  sand. 
These  appearances  agree  exactly  with  those  witnessed  in 
more  recent  volcanic  eruptions ;  particularly  that  of  Vesu- 
vius in  1 822 :  indeed,  la  all  times  and  countries,  there  is 
a  striking  unifbrraity  in  volcanic  phenomena. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  79  any  lava  flowed  from  Vesu- 
vius :  the  ejected  substances  consisted  of  lapilli,  sand,  and 
fragments  of  rock  and  ancient  hardened  lava ;  so  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
overwhelmed  with  streams  of  burning  lava.  These  cities, 
as  the  excavati<ms  have  since  proved,  were  buried  under 
showers  of  ashes.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  buried  alive  as  they  sat  in  the  theatres,  as  Dion 
Casmus  the  historian  states ;  for  during  years  of  examina- 
tion, oomparatively  but  a  few  mortal  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  theatres,  the  temples,  the  streets,  or  the 
houses :  many  lives,  no  doubt,  were  lost ;  but,  the  shower 
of  ashes  and  other  matter  being  of  long  continuance,  the 
inhabitants  generally  had  sufficient  time  to  escape. 

The  first  stream  of  lava  which  flowed  from  Vesuvius,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  was  in  the  year  1036,  this 
being  the  seventh  volcanic  eruption  since  the  revival  of  its 
action.  Two  other  eruptions  took  place  in  1049  and  1138. 
Daring  the  interval  of  168  years  of  repose,  which  followed 
the  latter  period,  two  minor  vents  of  this  volcanic  range 
opened  at  distant  points ;  viz.  that  of  the  Solfatara,  in  1198; 
and  that  of  Campo  del  Arso  in  Ischia,  in  1302.  The  next 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  in  1306 ;  and  there  was  a  slight  one 
in  1500.  Between  the  former  period,  and  the  year  1631, 
there  was  a  pause  in  its  energies ;  but  Mount  Etna,  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  was  in  such  a  state  of  activity  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  volcano  sometimes  serves  as  a 
channel  to  discharge  those  elastic  fluids  and  lava,  which 
would  otherwise  be  ejected  in  the  south  of  Italv. 

This  great  pause  in  the  eruptive  action  of  Vesuvius  was 
alsomaikedby  a  memorable  event  in  the  Phlegnean  Fields; 
and  by  the  sudden  formation  of  a  new  mountain  near 
Naples,  in  1538.  During  nearly  a  century  after  the 
birth  of  the  latter,  Vesuvius  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
quiescence ;  there  having  been  no  violent  eruption  during 
492  years.  It  appears  tlmt  the  crater  was  then  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  the  (at  present)  extinct  volcano  of 
Astconiy  near  Naples* 


Biaccini,  who  visited  Vesuvius  not  bng  befi»e  the  erw^ 
tion  of  1631,  gives  this  interesting  description  of  its  inte- 
rior : — ^"  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  1000  paces  deep ;  its  sides  were  covered  with  brush* 
wood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a  green  plain,  on  which 
cattle  grazed.  In  the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequently 
harboured ;  and,  in  one  part  of  the  plain,  covered  with 
ashes,  there  were  three  small  pools ;  one,  filled  with  hot  and 
bitter  water ;  another,  Salter  than  the  sea ;  and  the  third, 
hot  but  tasteless.**  In  December,  1631,  however,  these 
verdant  plains  and  woods,  with  their  wild  boars  and  oth^ 
inhabitants,  were  consumed.  Seven  streams  of  lava  poured 
at  once  from  the  crater,  and  overflowed  several  villages  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  city  of  Resina,  which  had 
been  partly  built  over  the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  waa 
consumed  by  the  fiery  torrent  Great  floods  of  mud,  also^ 
or  torrents  of  water  ejected  from  the  crater,  and  mixing  with 
the  ashes,  were  as  destructive  as  the  lava  itself. 

Vesuvius  had  now  a  brief  repose  of  thirty-five  years :  vi«., 
until  1666  ;  since  which  time,  until  the  present,  there  has 
been  a  constant  series  of  eruptions,  with  rarely  an  interval 
of  rest  during  ten  years  together.  During  the  last  two 
centuries,  however,  no  irre^ar  volcanic  agency  has  con- 
vulsed other  points  in  this  district. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  such  irregular  convulsions 
had  occurred  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  every  seconc/ century ; 
for  example,  the  eruption  of  tne  Solfatara,  in  the  12th ;  of 
the  lava  of  Campo  del  Arso,  in  the  1 4th ;  and  of  Monte 
Nuovo,  in  the  16Ui ;  but  the  18th  century  appears  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
unprecedented  number  of  eruptions  during  that  period  . 
whenever  new  vents  have  opened,  there  has  always  been 
a  long  intermission  of  activity  in  the  principal  volcano. 

The  Cone  of  Vesuvius. 
During  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  previously  to  1822 
the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius  had  been  gradually  filling 
up  by  lava  boiling  from  below,  as  well  as  by  scorisa  falling 
from  the  explosions  of  smaller  mouths,  which  were  formed 
at  intervals  on  its  base  and  sides:  instead  of  a  regular 
cavity,  therefore,  the  crater  was  an  enclosed  rocky  plain» 
covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  cinders,  and  traversed  by 
numerous  fissures,  firom  which  clouds  of  vapour  were  con- 
tinually rising.  In  October,  1822,  violent  explosions, 
during  an  eruption  of  more  than  twenty  days,  broke  up 
and  threw  out  aU  this  accumulated  mass ;  leaving  an  im- 
mense chasm  or  gulf  of  an  irregular  shape,  somewhat 
resembling  an  oval,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
but  rather  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
The  depth  of  this  tremendous  abyss  has  been  variously 
estimated;  for  from  the  period  of  its  formation,  it  has 
deoreased  daily  by  the  falling  away  of  its  sides  :  at  first, 
the  depth  was  said  to  be  2000  feet  from  the  summit ;  but, 
aftet  the  eruption  of  1822,  the  same  was  estimated  at  less 
than  1000;  mdeed,  more  than  800  feet  of  the  cone  had 
been  x»rri^  away  by  the  explosions,  so  that  not  only  was 
the  depth  of  the  crater  made  smaller,  but  the  mountain 
itself  was  reduced  iU  height  from  4200  feet,  to  3400. 

NocTUttNAX  View  of  an  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

A  LATE  traveller,  who  made  one  of  a  party  to  visit  Vesu- 
vius by  night,  thus  describes  the  phenomena  of  an  ordinary 
eruption :  "  It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  craters,  which  were  both  tremendously  agi- 
tated; the  Great  Mouth  threw  up  immense  columns  of 
fire,  shrouded  in  the  blackest  smoke,  mixed  with  sand, 
which  filled  our  eyes  and  ears.  Each  explosion  of  fire  was 
preceded  by  a  bellowing  of  thunder  in  the  mountain.  The 
smaller  mouth  was  much  more  active ;  and  the  explosions 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  we  could  not  count 
three  seconds  between  them.  The  stones  which  wera 
emitted  were  fourteen  seconds  in  frdling  back  to  the  crater ; 
consequently,  there  were  always  five  or  six  explosions— 
sometimes  more  than  twenty — in  the  air  at  once.  These 
stones  were  not  thrown  up  perpendicularly,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pillar  of  fire,  as  from  the  other  crater,  but  in  that  of  a  wide- 
spreading  sheaf,  producing  the  most  magnificent  efiect 
imaginable.  The  smallest  stones  appeared  of  the  size  of 
cannon-balls ;  the  greater  number  were  like  bomb-shells ; 
but  others  were  pieces  ef  rock,  five  or  six  cubic  feet  in  size, 
and  some  of  most  enormous  dimensions :  the  latter  ^nerally 
fell  on  the  ridge  of  the  crater,  and  rolled  down  its  sides* 
splitting  into  fragments  as  they  struck  ag^nst  the  hard  aad. 
cutting  masses  of  cold  lava.  Some  of  these  stones,  evexv 
when  on  fire,  are  extremely  hard,  but  the  larger  ones  are^^ 
complete  poaie  offire^  axid  whilst  at  a  red  heat  are  ^dJiSxT 
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divided.  The  ddM  of  the  enter,  ipanglAd  with  th«N  burn- 
iag  Btones,  appeared  to  lu  like  a  Ay  thickly  intenpened 
with  brilliant  Btara. 

"  The  amoke  emitted  by  the  esuUler  mouth  was  white, 
and  its  whole  play  vai  inconceivably  grand  and  beautiful 
but  iiie  other,  though  less  active,  was  much  more  terrible . 
for  its  detonations  were  iiregulai  and  unoertain,  and  the 
thick  blackneu  of  its  gigantic  Tolnmei  of  imoke  partljr 
concealed  the  flee  which  it  vomited.  Both  burst,  oecaaitm- 
ally,  at  the  same  instant,  and  with  the  moat  tramendous 
fury ;  sometimes  minsling  their  ejected  stones,  but  their 
■moke  never.  It  woiUd  be  expected  that  the  pastj'  matter 
thus  thrown  up  would  make  but  little  noise  in  its  fall ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  pieces  resound  like  the  rolling  of 
the  hardest  rocks  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  and  the 
hail  of  the  smaller  stones  produces  the  same  effect  upon 
the  ear  a«  the  elatter  of  the  falling  roof  of  a  house  on  fire  ; 
sometimes  like  the  eraek  of  thunder,  when  the  lightning 
has  struck  some  otgeot  near  at  hand. 

"If  any  person  could  accurately  &nc^  the  effect  of  500,000 
sky-rookets  darting  up  at  once  to  a  height  of  three  or  fbur 
tbousand  feet,  and  then  falling  back  in  the  shape  of  red  balls, 
sheUs,  and  large  rocks  of  fire,  he  might  have  an  ides  of  a 
■ingle  explosion  of  this  burning  mountain ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  imagination  is  sufficiently  exalted  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  one  hundred  of  titese  exploeioiu  in  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  or  of  twelve  hundred  or  more  in  the 
oourse  of  an  hour,  as  we  saw  them  I  Yet  this  was  only 
k  part  of  the  sublime  spectacle  which  we  had  to  admire. 

"  On  emerging  from  the  darkness,  occasioned  by  the 
■mailer  erater  being  hidden  by  the  large  one,  as  we 
passed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  we  found 
the  whole  soene  illuminated  by  the  river  of  lava,  which 
gushed  out  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  cratera  and  the  hill 
we  now  stood  on.  The  fiery  current  was  narrow  at  its 
source,  apparently  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
breadth ;  but  it  quickly  widened,  and  soon  divided  into 
two  streams,  one  of  which  was  at  least  forty  feet  wide,  and 
the  other  somewhat  less ;  between  them  they  formed  a  sort 
of  island ;  below  which  thev  reunited  into  one  broad  river, 
which  was  at  length  lost  sight  of  in  the  deep  windings  and 
ravines  of  the  mountain.  These  rivers  of  fire,  upon  which 
we  looked  do*n  from  the  top  of  a  high  precipice,— the  black 
rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  abyss, — the  fantastic  shapes, 


lava, — and  the  tremendous  detonations  and  eruptions,  which 
we  could  now  more  clearly  bear  and  see, — were  phenomena 
which  I  shall  never  forget  I  Never  can  the  awful  impres- 
sion ofall  these  elements  of  terror  beeffacedfotm  my  mind  I" 


Frsqcbnt  earthquakes  disturbed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Puzsuoli,  during  two  years  previous  to  133B ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  27th  and  28th  of  September,  of  that  year, 
that  they  became  alarmin|f :  no  less  than  twenty  shocks 
were  then  experieuoed  during  twenty-^bur  hours.  On  the 
night  of  the  39th,  two  houia  ftftet  sunaed  a  gulf  opened 


bntween  the  little  town  of  'ntinaooLA,  which  onoa  existed 
on  the  site  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  baths  in  its  suburba. 
which  were  much  freqneutad.  A  large  fissure  appruoiilied 
the  town  wi  th  a  tiemeaaous  noise;  discharging  jnimwe-stMie*, 
blocks  of  unmelted  Uva,  and  atjies  mixid  with  water,  with 
oocasional  flamea.  The  ashes  fell  in  immense  qwntities 
even  at  Naples;  and  llu  neighbouring  town  of  JPosinoli 
became  deserted  by  its  inhabitants :  Tiie  sea  retired  sudr 
denlv  fer  a  spaee  u  200  yards,  and  a  poRiMi  rf  its  bed  wm 
left  irr ;  whilst  the  whole  eoast,  from  Hmte  Nnora  to  b«- 

Sond  Pussuoli,  was  elevated  man^  feet  above  the  bed  at  the 
lediterranean ;  in  which  situation  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. On  the  3d  of  October,  the  en^tion  ceased,  so 
that  the  hill  of  Monte  Nuovo,  the  great  mass  of  whieh  was 
thrown  up  in  a  day  and  a  night,  became  accessible. 

Monte  Nuovo  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  andent 
Lucrine  Lake,  which  was  itself  merely  the  erater  of  a  pre- 
eiistent  voleaoa.  This  lake  was  almost  Oiled  up  during  tb» 
eruption  of  1S38 ;  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  « 
shallow  pool,  which  ia  •eporated  fttim  the  sea  by  an  elevated 
artificial  mound  or  beaoh.  The  height  of  Honte  Nuov* 
(that  is.  New  Mountain)  has  recently  neen  determined  to 
be  440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bay  rf  Naples ;  its  base 
ia  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  oircumfbrence ;  and  the  depth 
of  the  crater  is  421  feet  lh>m  the  ton,  so  that  its  bottom  is 
only  nineteen  fbet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea. 

THB  PHLSGRiCAN  FIGIJ>S. 
In  this  oelebrated  region,  whieh  i*  situated  on  the  Bays 
of  Bais  and  Naples,  are  contained  Monii  tftuiva  and  Bor- 
baro,  Lakei  AvtmuM  and  LMcriae,  the  Soljalara,  and  the 
town  of  Piutuoli. 

Monte  Nuovo  has  already  been  treated  of:  itfoale  Bar- 
baro,  which  is  adjacent  to,  or  lies  behind,  Monte  Nuovo,  is 
the  Qawui  tnatu  of  Juvenal ;  an  appellation  given  to  it, 
probably,  (htm  its  deep  ciieulsr  crater,  which  is  about  a 
mile  in  diameter.  Loige  as  this  cone  is,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
OToduced  by  a  single  eruption,  as  was  the  case  with  Monte 
Nuovo.  This  hill  was  onoe  very  oelebrated  for  its  wines, 
ia  still  covered  with  vineyanls ;  but,  when  the  vine  is 
n  leaf,  it  bos  a  sterile  appearance,  and  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  the  verdure  of  Monte  Nuovo,  whicjk  ia 
always  clothed  widi  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  other  wild  ever 
greens,  that  a  stranger  would  imagine  the  hill  of  older  date 
'    be  that  which  whs  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Auenua,  a  circular  lake  near  Pussuoli,  about  half  a  mile 

diameter,  once  lutted  for  dangerous  vapours  like  those  of 
volcanic  craters  after  fiery  eruptions,  is  now  a  healthy  spot. 

The  Saifaiara,  likewise,  near  Pusiuoli,  which  may  still 
be  considerod  a  half-extinguished  crater,  appears  frwa 
Sttabo  and  others,  to  have  been,  before  the  Christian  era. 
in  much  the  some  state  as  at  present ;  giving  vent  con- 
tinually to  aqueous  vapour,  together  with  suljriiureaua  and 
muriatic  gases,  similar  to  those  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  it  is 
also  called  Logo  di  Zolfo,  or  the  Lake  of  Sulphur.  A 
stream  of  warm  water  flows  continually  into  it  ttata  another 
lake,situatedafewjrardBabove  it,  but  much  smaller.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  earbcmie 
acid  gas,  that  it  appeara  to  be  actually  boiling. 
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MOUNT  ETNA 
la  dtnatcd  in  tha  isUnd  of  Sicilj.  It  ii  ver7  neuly 
11,000  feet,  OT  upwuds  of  two  miles,  Above  th«  Isvsl  of  the 
ma;  uid  («  a  dear  day  may  be  distinctly  teen  from  the 
idand  of  Malta,  which  is  ISO  miles  off.  It  is  b^  far  the 
lu^eit  baming  mountain  in  Europe ;  and,  from  it<  sidet, 
ataer  mountain*  ariie,  irhloh  have,  in  difiennt  agea,  been 
thrown  out  in  single  maaMs. 

The  moBt  extensiTo  lavaa  of  Veaunus  do  not  exceed 
■eren  miles  in  length;  whibt  those  of  Etna  extend  to 
fifteen,  twenty,  ana  aametimes  even  thirty  miles ;  the 
crater  is  iekk»n  less  than  a  mile  io  circuit,  and  it  tome- 
times  two  or  three  miles. 

A  joomey  up  the  aides  of  Etna  is  generally  wnsideTed 
an  enterpriie  of  importance ;  not  only  from  the  difilcult}' 
of  the  route,  but  on  account  of  the  diitance,  which  is  thirty 
miles  Ihim  Aa  tatj  of  Catania  to  the  summit.  Its  gigantic 
bulk,  its  aublime  elevation,  and  the  extensive,  varied,  and 
grand  prospects  which  are  prMented  fVom  it*  top,  have, 
bMrever,  induced  the  curious,  in  every  age,  to  aacend  and 
examine  it  It  hat  been  divided  into  three  distinct  regions. 
The  cultivated  region,  which  extends  twelve  milet  upwards 
from  the  base,  contains  beautiful  pastures,  vines,  and  fruit- 
ttees  in  abundance,  besides  towns,  villages,  and  monaa- 
tniet.  The  teoodj/  or  temperate  region  is  mild  and  plea- 
tant ;  itt  tnrf  it  covered  with  oromatio  plants,  and  the 
gulb  which  formerly  threw  out  torrents  of  Are,  are  now 
diangod  into  woody  valleys :  the  chesnut  and  the  oak  grow 
bere  to  a  iirodigious  tixe.  The  last,  or  deterl  region,  com- 
mences about  a  mile  feim  the  summit;  the  lower  part  is 
GoiveTBd  with  snow  during  the  winter  only  ;  but  the  upper 
part  is  clothed  with  this  lleocy  garment  all  the  year. 

The  cone  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  others, 
at  a  Uttle  steep  mountain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high, 
aituated  in  the  centre  of  a  gently-inclined  plane  of  about 
nine  miles  in  circumrerenoe.  The  crater  ia  of  an  oval 
riiape,  having  its  edges  greatly  indented  by  the  projection 
and  foiling  baok  of  the  lava  and  rocks :  the  bottom,  like 
that  of  Vesuvius  and  other  volcanoes,  b  a  plain,  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  round ;  fitim  which  a  column  of  smoke 
constantly  iacuM.  Within  an  opening  in  the  side,  may 
be  cleari^  teen  the  liquid  burning  matter  constantly  boiling 
sad  waving,  without  spreading  over  the  bottom. 

Bruptiont  are  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  have 
taken  place  from  Ihit  volcano,  befbre  the  Trojan  war.  In  the 
eruptJoaof  16S9,  the  torrent  of  burning  lava  inundated  a 
space  of  borteen  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth; 
burying  beneath  it  3000  villat  and  other  habitatioiu,  with 
part  <tf  tha  dtr  of  ClUaiua,  and  at  length  faUing  into  the  seo : 


during  several  months  before  the  lava  bunt  out,  the  old 
mouth,  or  great  crater,  was  observed  to  send  forth  much 
smoke  and  flame,  and  the  top  fell  in ;  so  that  the  cone 
became  much  lowered.  In  1809,  twelve  new  craters 
opened,  about  half  way  down  the  mountain,  and  threw  out 
nvers  of  bummg  lava,  by  which  several  estates  and  farms 
were  covered  to  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  In  1811, 
several  mouth*  opened  on  the  eastern  aide ;  and  discharged 
torrents  of  burning  lava  with  amazing  force. 

The  last  eruption  of  Etna  was  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
1832.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  there  suddenly  arose, 
without  any  previous  indication,  a  column  of  smoke  and 
flame  f^m  the  base  of  the  last  cone,  on  the  northern  aide ; 
and,  shortly  after,  an  immense  quantity  of  flery  and  fluid 
matter  wat  dischuged  from  the  crater,  on  the  western  side, 
dividing  itself  into  numerous  burning  atreama.  Next 
morning,  repeated  shocks  or  earthquakes,  tiie  increaEed 
noise  of  the  lava  which  now  flowed  rapidly,  and  immense 
volumes  of  thick  black  smoke  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Scavo, 
announced  that  the  eruption  had  inoreaaed  greatly  in  vio- 
lence, and  several  streams  of  lava  now  descended.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  eruption 
ceased,  and  the  tava  was  found  to  be  so  far  cooled,  that 
several  adventuroua  observera  wore  enabled  to  get  upon  it, 
and  walk  a  few  paces.  On  the  Srd,  the  hope  that  the  fire 
waa  almost  extinct  was  nearly  certain ;  but,  m  the  evening, 
a  violent  shock,  followed  by  several  smaller  ones,  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  smoke,  foretold  a  fresh  eruption.  About 
two  hours  before  midnight,  a  severe  ahock  occurred,  which 
was  followed  by  black  smoke,  minaled  with  flames,  and 
the  thunders  became  louder  and  louaer  every  moment. 

"Having  approached,"  says  Signordi  Luca,  (an  eye-wit 
neas  of  this  dreadfiil  scene,)  "  as  nearly  as  was  prudent,  to 
the  hollow  from  which  the  fire  issued,  we  Ibund  four  open- 
ings, which  threw  out  burning  matter.  Raising  our  eyes 
from  these  openings,  we  obs^ved  a  cleft  or  rent,  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  from  this  cleft,  volumes  of  smoke  arose 
from  time  to  time  ;  and,  as  at  the  bottom  it  touched,  at  it 
were,  the  openings  just  mentioned,  it  eave  us  an  opportunity 
of  beholding  the  burning  entrails  of  the  volcano,  ajid  the 

groat  furnace  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  Meanwhile, 
le  thunder  was  incessant;  and  the  detonations  were  often 
terrible :  the  lava  continued  to  flow ;  and  enormous  mataet 
of  burning  aubatances  were  thrown,  without  interruption,  to 
a  great  height,  mingled  with  vast  volumea  of  flame  and 
smoke.  The  shocks  of  earthquake  likewise  were  to  violent, 
that  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  fled  in  terror  from 
the  places  where  they  were  feeding." 
By  the  aeventb  of  the  month,  the  lava  of  the  ibur  mouths 
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BUn-boatfaStCDmUlbwhraiqlViTlowKnith-eastwindstoBe;  ; 
the  only  refuge  from  which  was  to  rua  under  the  crater; 
whore,  in  %  jmk,  we  rode  for  two  nights  apd  a  day,  in 
partial  Becuiity  m  to  wind  aod  veather,  but  certainly  not 
without  conaideiahla  danger  from  the  incflsaant  shower  of 
rod-hot  stones  that  were  hurled  aloft  from  the  crater,  with 
amazing  tapidil)'.  Most  of  these  fell  Tei7  near  us,  while 
some  of  them  exploded  in  the  air  with  a  whizzing  sound, 
like  the  fVagments  of  faomh-sholls  after  bursting.  The 
explosions  tollovred  each  other  in  quich  succession,  similar 
to  the  roaring  of  distant  artillery ;  while  a  fiiU  glare  of  flro 
inumiuated  the  storm  at  intervals,  and  presented  an  awfUl 
but  magniScent  spectacle.  At  times,  however,  we  were 
compelled  to  run  below,  to  avoid  the  thick  cloud  of  sand 
and  ashes  that  covered  the  vessel  and  filled  her  irith  a 
sufTucating  heat. 

"  On  landing,  I  visited  the  crater;  it  is  continually  burn- 
ing, with  frequent  exnlosions,  and  a  constant  throwing  up  of ' 
fiery  matter.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  perceived 
a  huaving  burning  substance,  which  at  short  intervals  rose 
and  fell  in  great  agitation.  When  swollen  to  the  utmost 
height,  it  burst  with  a  violent  explosion;  and  discharged 
red-hot  stones  ina  half-melted  state,  with  showers  of  ashes, 
accompanied  with  a  strong  eulnhureous  smell.  These 
masses  are  usually  thrown  up  tu  tiie  height  of  from  seventy 
to  three  hundred  feet ;  but  I  computed  that  some  of  them 
must  have  ascended  aba%'e  a  thousand  feet  I  ei\joyed  this 
superb  sight  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  uncom- 
monly dark,  our  situation  was  the  more  dreadful  and  grand : 
fbr  eveiv  explosion  showed  the  abrupt  precipice  beneath 
us,  and  the  foam  of  the  waves  broke  furiously  against 
the  rocks,  although  so  fkr  below  us  as  to  be  unheard ;  while 
the  explosions  of  the  volcano  shook  the  very  ground  on 
which  we  saL" 


MOUNT  UECLA. 
In  tbb  Island  of  Iceland. 
This  volcano,  which  has  three  summits,  is  5000  feet,  or 
nearly  a  mile,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  about 
fiyu:  miles  inland  fWim  the  southern  coast:  it  ia  neither  so 
elevated  nor  so  picturesque  as  several  of  the  surrounding 
mountains;  but  it  has  been  more  noted  than  many  vol- 
canoes of  similar  extent,  on  account  of  its  situation,  which 
exposes  it  to  the  view  of  ships  saiUng  to  Greenland  and 
North  America.  The  surrounding  territory  has  been  so 
devastated  hj  its  eruptions,  as  to  be  entiraly  deserted  ; 
and  the  natives  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  to  asoend 
the  mountain,  on  account  of  the  number  of  dangerous 
boss  which  are  constantly  emitting  sulphureous  flames 
and  smoke.  The  njore  elevated  and  central  summit 
u  covered  over  with  boiling  springs,  and  large  craters, 
which  continually  propel  fire  and  smoke. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his  companioDs  visited  it, 
1772,  they  found  a  tract  of  land  of  about  seventy  miles 
e\tent,  entirely  ruined  by  the  lava  which  had  burst  forth  in 
1766;  and,  in  order  to  ascend  the  mountain  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  examination,  they  had  to  travel  many  miles  over  the 
same  destructive  material.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  who  has 
given  us  the  best  account  of  Mount  Hecla,  in  proceeding 
to  the  southern  extremity,  descended  by  a  dangerous  patn 
into  a  valley,  which  had  a  small  lake  in  one  comer,  whilst 
the  opposite  extremity  was  bounded  by  a  perpendicular 
£ice  of  rock,  reseLnhling  in  its  broken  and  rugged,  but 
glassy  appearance,  a  stream  of  hardened  lava.  On  ascend- 
ing one  of  the  abrupt  pinaolcs,  which  rise  out  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mass  of  rock,  he  beheld  a  region,  the  desolation 
of  which  can  scarcely  ba  paralleled!  Fantastic  groups  of 
hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant  snow- 
crowned  yootu^,  or  inferior  mountains ;  miatt  arising  from 
waterfalls  ;  lakes  embosiimed  among  bleak  mountains ;  all 
narked  the  furious  action  of  fire  I 

The  earliest  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla  is  sud  to  have 
occurred  in  1004  ;  since  which  time  there  have  been  about 
tieenty  others.  That  of  1693  waa  the  most  dreadful,  and 
occaaioned  the  most  terrible  devoatations  ;  the  ashes  having 
been  thrown  ovor  the  island,  in  every  direction,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  100  milea.  There  has  been  no  erup- 
tion of  lava  from  the  mountain  since  1 766 ;  but  for  some 
years  afterwards,  Hames  continued  to  issue  in  considerable 
quantity. 

Sub-Makinx  Volcano. 
Trk  most  tremendous  eruption  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes 
that  has  occurred  in  modem  times,  took  place  in  the  year 
1 7S3.   As  a  prtlude  to  what  followed,  a  aub-marino  volcano, 


brake  out  in  the  tea,  at  tbont  tidrty-Ove  uuiei  from  tba 
main  land ;  this  produced  an  ialand,  which,  for  some  timoi 
continued  to  emit  &re  and  smoke,  but,  in  about  a  twelve^ 
month,  the  ocean  again  swallowed  up  this  portentous  produc- 
tion, and  nothing  remained  but  a  rocky  reef  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  In  the  befor»-menttoned  year,  the 
oone  oalled  Skatta  Joxul,  threw  out  a  torrent  of  laVa, 
which  fiowed  into  the  river  Skapta,  and  completely  dried 
it  up,  occupying  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  in 
manv  places,  was  from  400  to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  200  in 
widtn.  This  enormous  tlood  of  fire  Rowed  siong  this  rocky 
channel  till  it  entered  a  lake,  into  which  the  river  had 
flowed,  and  the  body  of  water  was  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
rival  element,  whien  filled  up  the  whole  space.  The  tor- 
rent proceeded  till  it  reached  some  beds  of  ancient  lava, 
which  were  perflirated  with  caverns ;  the  hot  torrent  rush- 
ing into  these,  converted  the  water  in  them  into  steam, 
which,  finding  no  vent,  blew  up  masses  of  rock  by  its 
elastic  power  to  upwards  of  IJD  fbet  in  height.  On  the 
18th,  another  torrent  of  lava  issued  from  the  same  crater, 
and  flowed  with  fearful  rapidity  over  the  surface  of  the 
former,  damming,  by  its  course,  some  tributary  streams  of 
the  Skapta,  and,  by  causing  them  to  overflow  villages,  pro- 
duced great  devastation  and  ruin.  The  stream  of  lava, 
after  flowing  many  daya,  precipitated  itself  over  a  Mitaroct, 
and  Slled  up  an  enormous  gulf,  which  this  great  water- 
fall had  been  hollowing  out  for  ages.  This  eruption  did 
not  entirely  cease  till  the  end  of  two  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  destroyed  no  less  than  twenty  villages, 
while  nearly  9000  human  beings  became  either  its  imme' 
diate  prey,  or  were  suffocated  by  the  noxious  vapours  which 
filled  the  air,  and  afterwards  by  a  famino,  proihiced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  cultivated  regions  by  showers  of  ashes. 

This  convulsion  is  remarkable  for  having  produced  the 
largest  body  of  lava  ever  witnessed  since  tne  period  of 
authentic  records.  The  largest  stream  of  lava  was  fifty, 
the  other  forty  miles  in  length,  and  varied  from  seven  tQ 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  its  ordinary  thickness  was  100  feet, 
while  in  some  defiles  it  was  a.t  much  as  600 1 


VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  ANPES. 


Ctbipatl. 
Altbouoh  Cbihbosazo,  the  king  of  the  Andes,  which 

is  22,000  feet,  or  more  than  four  miles  high,  is  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin  and  character,  our  hmits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  description  of  it;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  CoTOPAXi,  the  loftiest  of  the  American  mountains, 
which,  at  recent  epochs,  have  undergone  eruption. 

Although  this  tremendous  volcano  lies  near  the  equa- 
tor, its  summits,  like  those  of  Chimborazo.  are  covered 
witii  perpetual  snows .  the  height,  tu  the  top  of  its  im- 
mense crater,  ia  almost  19,000  feet,  or  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  explosions  and  eruptions  from  Cotopaxi  are 
more  frequent  and  disastrous  than  those  of  anv  others  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito :  the  masses  of  rock,  end  scorite  or 
cinders,  thrown  out  of  it,  cover  a  surface  of  several  square 
leagues ;  and  would  of  themselves  form,  were  they  heaped 
tOBether,  a  prodigious  mountain. 

In  1738,  tlie  (lames  of  this  \'olcano  arose  3000  feet  above 
the  brink  of  the  crater  ;  and,  in  1 744,  its  bellowin^^  were 
heard  at  the  distance  of  severid  hundred  miles.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  1 7G8,  the  quantity  of  ashes  was  so  great,  that  the 
ait  was  completely  darkened  over  a  great  part  of  Quito, 
until  three  o'clock  m  the  af^moon  I 

During  twenty  years  before  1S03,  no  smoke  or  vapour 
bad  issued  from  the  crater ;  but  then,  the  snows  begun  sud 
dently  to  melt ;  and,  in  a  single  night,  the  subterranean 
fires  iwcame  so  active,  that  tne  outer  waits  of  the  cone 
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wera  qwta  naled  and  of  the  dork  colour  of  nitrified  sooriB, 
or  ivn.  "  At  the  port  of  Oiuraquil."  »y»  Humboldt, 
•*  which  ii  Attf-twa  leBRuea  distant,  in  a  itni^ht  line,  »e 
hMrd,  day  and  night,  Uia  roarinK  and  explouons  of  this 
volcano,  like  continued  diachanes  of  a  battery  of  powerftil 
artillery ;  and  we  distinguiahed  these  tremendous  sounds 
even  woUe  saiUni  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  I " 

The  plain  of  Halfais,  in  Mexico,  is  partof  an  elerated 
table  land,  raiaed  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  surrounded  bj*  hilli,  indicating,  by  their  structure, 
that  the  region  had  been  formerly  the  seat  of  volcanic 
agency ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  Araorica,  no  convul- 
£n  M  this  kind  lud  been  known ;  and,  at  Uie  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  volcano  of 
JoTullo,  presented  to  the  view  fertile  fields,  watered  by  the 
brooks  Cuitemba  and  8.  Pedro.  In  June,  1799,  began  a 
aucoeaaion  of  earthquakes,  which  terminated,  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  more  than  two  months,  in  an  eruption  of 
flames  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  fragments  of 
heated  rocks  were  projected  to  great  heights  in  the  air. 
Baren  Humboldt,  who  visited  this  spot  twenty  years  after- 
wards, Ibund  a  mass  of  matter,  i»vering  four  miles  aqnaie, 
surrounding  the  cones  as  a  centre,  and  S90  feet  in  height, 
and  still,  at  this  inter\-al  of  time,  so  hot  that  he  could  Ught 
a  cigar  when  inserted  into  the  fissures  at  a  deptii  of  a  few 
inches  1  The  two  stteams  above  mentioned  disappeared 
on  the  eastern  sido  of  this  mass,  and  reappeared  as  hot 
apringi  on  the  western  limits. 

ERUPTION  OP  8UMBAWA. 
SiE  BTAifFOED  Rattlbs,  in  his  Hiitory  ofJaoa,  describes 
one  ai  the  most  awftil  eruptions  recorded  in  history,  which 
occurred  in  the  mountain  of  Tomborow,  in  the  island  of 
SuUBAWA^  It  commenced  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1815, 
reached  its  acm6  on  the  13th,  and  did  not  entirely  cease 
till  July.  The  sound  of  the  terrific  eiplosions  was  heard 
in  Sumatra,  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  900  miles ;  and 
at  Temate,  in  another  direction,  more  than  700  miles  off! 
Of  12,000  persons  who  were  on  the  island,  only  six-and- 
twenty  survived  the  catastrophe.  This  fearful  visitation 
was  accompanied  by  hurricanes,  which  carried  up  into  the 
air  men,  horses,  and  other  animals,  and,  uprooting  the 
largest  trees,  scattered  them  on  the  aurrounding  sea ;  such 
a  fall  of  ashes  occurred  during  the  eruption  that  they  ren- 
dered houses  uninhabitable  which  were  situated  forty  miles 
from  the  volcano,  and  were  carried  in  sufficient  quantities 
towards  Java  and  Celebes  as  to  darken  the  air  fbr  300 
miles ;  while  those  which  fell  into  the  sea  to  the  west  of 
Sumatra,  tbrmed  a  bed  of  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles 
in  extent,  which  impeded  ships  in  their  nrogreu.  In  Java, 
in  the  day  time,  these  ashes  produced  a  darkness  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  nighL  The  sea  rose  suddenly  on 
the  const  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  adjoining  islands  from  two 
to  twelve  feet,  causing  a  wave,  which  rushed  up  the  rivers, 
and  then  as  suddenly  subsided ;  and,  in  one  place,  over- 


flowed a  town  called  Toraboro.  a»d  nmained  pemianenl^ 
at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  on  a  spot  when  there  had 
before  been  dryland.  The  area  over  wliieh  noiiaa  and 
other  irtdirect  eflbets  of  this  oonvulsion  were  perceived, 
was  1000  English  milea  in  drcumferance. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Trx  whole  island  of  Hawaii,  or  Owkthzb,  oovering  4000 
square  miles,  and  from  the  summit  of  its  lofty  moun- 
tains down  to  the  beach,  19,000  or  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  considered  one  complete  mass 
of  volcanic  matter,  in  various  stages  of  decomnwitign ; 
but  the  principal  volcano  now  in  activity  is  that  of  KiBAuaa, 
about  twen^  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  the  crater  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  forming  an  immense  wall 
many  miles  in  extent 

On  visiting  this  crater,  says,  Hr.  Ellis,  "  astMiistunent 
and  awe  for  some  moments  rendered  us  mute,  and  Ilka 
statues  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on 
the  abyss  below.  Immediately  before  us  yawned  an  im 
mensa  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  in 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  ap- 
parently about  SOO  feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  covered  with 
lava  and  the  8.W.  and  Northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast 
flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rifl- 
ing to  and  fro  its  "  fiery  surge"  and  flaming  billows.  Fiftf- 
one  conical  islands,  of  variM  form  and  size,  containing  wo 
many  craters,  rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  from  the  sor- 
fiice  of  the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly  threw  out 
columns  of  frrey  smoke,  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame;  and 
several  of  ^ese  at  the  same  time  vomited  from  their 
burning  mouths,  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blaiing 
torrents  down  their  black  and  rugged  sides  into  the  boiling 

The  natives  suppose  Kirauea  to  be  the  residence  of  soma 
of  their  deities,  who  came  frtnn  the  neifrhbouring  island  of 
Tahiti,  and  whn,  whenever  they  were  disappointed  of  re- 
ceiving the  tribute  due  to  them  fhnn  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  vented  their  lUspleasure  by  filling  Kirauca  vith  laTt, 
and  spouting  it  out  upon  the  surrounding  district. 

SULPHUR  ISLAND  IN  THE  JAPANESE  SEA. 
"  The  sulphuric  volcano,  from  which  this  island  lakea  iu 
name,"  says  Captain  Basil  Hall,  "is  on  the  north-weat 
side ;  it  emits  white  smoke,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur  Is 
very  strong  on  the  lee  aide  of  the  crater. '  The  tdiffii  near 
the  volcano  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  interspersed  with 
brown  streaks ;  the  ground  in  this  place  is  very  rugged,  aa 
the  strata  lie  in  all  directions,  and  are  much  brocni ;  on 
the  top  is  a  thin  coat  of  brown  grass.  The  south  end  of 
the  idand  is  of  considerable  height,  of  a  deep  bbmd-red 
colour,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  of  bright  green ;  the 
strata  which  are  here  neariy  horiiontal,  are  cut  hy  a  whin 
dyke,  running  troia  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  eliff, 
projecting  from  its  face  like  a  wall. 
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THE,  YORK  COLUMN,  CARLTON  TERRACE. 
This  beautifal  Column,  which,  when  surmounted 
with  the  statue  mtended  to  be  placed  upon  its  sum- 
mit, will  form  a  most  striking  ornament  to  the  nei'gh- 
hourhood  in  which  it  stands,  was  built  by  public 
subscription,  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  design 
and  general  direction  were  committed  to  Mr  Benja- 
min Wyatt,  the  architect. 

The  excavation  for  the  artificial  foimdation*,  upon 
which  the  structure  is  built,  was  commenced  in  the 
month  of  May  1830  5  and  the  colimin  is  now  com- 
pleted, with  the  exceptiorf^)f  the  figiure  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  top,  and  the  decorative  eagles  and  fes- 
toons which  are  to  surround  the  base. 

The  column  is  in  form  about  two  thirds  of  a  pyra- 
mid 5  the  base  of  this  pyramidal  portion  being  a 
square  of  fifty-six  feet,  and  its  top  a  square  of  thirty 
feet.  The  lower  pedestal  is  built  of  the  famous  grey 
Aberdeenshire  granite  5  and  the  shaft  of  the  column, 
and  the  upper  pedestcJ,  upon  which  the  figure  will  be 
placed,  are  of  red  Peterhead  granite. 

There  is  an  ascent  through  the  interior  of  the  co- 
lumn, to  a  gallery  which  runs  round  the  top  of  it,  on 
the  outside  j  from  which  there  will  be  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  as- 
cent is  by  a  winding  flight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  steps :  each  course  of  stone  in  the  shaft  of  the 
column  having  ^ve  steps  placed  alternately  at  right 
angles  to  those  of  the  preceding  course.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know,  that  the  five  steps,  together  with  the 
newel,  or  central  pillar,  or  cove,  in  addition  to  the  stone 
which  forms  the  outer  casing,  are  cut  out  of  the  solid 

block. 

The  height  of  this  magnificent  column  is  the  same 
at  that  of  the  celebrated  Trajan's  column  at  Rome, 
namely  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet ;  and  the 
height  of  the  figure  by  which  it  is  to  be  surmounted 
is  fourteen  feet,  making  the  whole  height,  from  the 
ground  line  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  out  of  St 
James  Park,  to  the  top  of  the  figure,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet :  but  if  viewed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  at  the  level  of  the  Park,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying view^  the  altitude  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  feet.  I 

The  masonry,  which  has  received  the  praise  of 
competent  judges,  is  by  Mr.  Nowell,  of  Pimhco. 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  is  of  bronze, 
is  nearly  eight  tons  in  weight,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Westmacott.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness, 
and  to  contain  great  expression  in  the  countenance. 
Although  very  far  advanced  towards  completion,  it 
'  yet  requires  much  personal  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  and  will  not  be  ready  to  be  fixed 
upon  its  pedestal  in  less  than  eight  or  nine  months 
from  this  time. 

*  The  foundation  is  laid  in  a  composition,  forming  a  hard  mass, 
called  concrete. 

HINDOO  SUPERSTITIONS. 

GuNGOUTRi  is  the  source  of  the  river  Ganges,  ac- 
counted sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  or  rather  the  place 
nearest  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  impass- 
able mountain;!  covered  with  snow.  The  Hindoos, 
who  worship  this  river,  consider  Gungoutri  a  very 
sacred  place,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  it  highly  meritorious. 
And  indeed,  if  difficulty  alone  could  render  an  action 
virtuous,  the  journey  would  be  so  in  a  high  degree  ; 
foi^  the  difficulty,  and  even  dangers  of  the  passage 
through  a  mountainous  country,  destitute  of  all 
regular  roads,  and  wbei«  the  rude  bridges  set  up  by 
the  natives  are  frequently  washed  away  by  sudden 
torrents,  leaving  fright^l  chasms  to  be  crossed  as 


the  traveller  best  may,  are  more  than  we  can  easily 
imagine.  Captain  Skinner,  an  English  officer,  has 
taken  this  journey,  and  the  following  passages  give 
an  account  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Hindoo 
shrine. 

'*  A  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  flowing 
over  an  uninterrupted  bed,  higher  than  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna  (for  Gungoutri  is  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  would  be  an  interesting  object,  if  it  had  no  other 
claim  upon  the  mind :  but  the  traveller  must  feel  almost 
disposed  to  overlook  that,  in  the  extraordinary  scenes  of 
superstition  that  he  is  destined  to  witness  acted  on  it 

**  Here  every  extravagance  that  the  weakness  of  the 
human  race  can  be  guuty  o(  seems  to  be  concentrated : 
some,  who  have  been  wandering  for  months  to  All  their 
phials  at  the  stream,  overcome  by  the  presence  of  the  object 
of  their  worship,  Ue  prostrate  on  the  banks ;  others  up  to 
their  waists  in  the  water,  performing,  with  the  most  un- 
feigned abstraction,  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Hindoo  wor- 
ship. Under  the  auspices  of  Brahmins,  groups  were  sitting 
on  the  bank,  kneading  up  balls  of  sand,  with  holy  grass 
twisted  round  their  fingers,  intended  as  offerings  to  the 
Ganges  for  the  propitiation  of  their  fathers*  souls,  which 
when  ready  they  drop  into  the  stream  with  the  most  pro- 
found and  religious  gravity. 

*'  Such  faith  is  placed  in  its  power  of  performing  miracles, 
that  many  haunt  it  for  the  most  ridiculous  purposes,  convinced 
that  what  they  ask  will  be  accorded.  At  this  moment  a  fanatic 
is  up  to  his  middle  in  the  river,  praying  it  to  bestow  on  him 
the  gift  of  prophecy :  he  has  travelled  from  a  village  above 
Sirinagur,  never  doubting  that  the  Ganges  will  reward  him 
for  his  journey.  He  will  return,  he  says,  a  prophet  to  his  . 
native  hill,  where  all  will  flock  to  him  to  have  their  fortunes 
told,  and  he  will  soon  grow  rich. 

**  As  I  approached  the  holy  shrine,  a  troop  of  pallid  spec- 
tres glided  through  the  woods  before  me,  and  vanished  like 
the  images  in  Banquo's  glass.  I  thought  I  had  reached 
supernatural  regions  indeed,  till  a  few  more  yards  brought 
me  to  a  train  of  naked  faquirs,  whitened  all  over  with  ashes: 
a  rope  was  coiled  round  their  waists,  and  their  hair  hung 
down  to  their  shoulders  twisted  like  serpents ;  their  hands 
close  to  their  sides,  they  glided  along  with  measured  steps, 
repeating  constantly  in  a  hollow  tone,  *  Ram !  Ram !  Ram !  * 
a  Hindoo  word  for  the  Deity.  If  it  required  any  thing  to 
add  to  the  wiUlness  of  the  scene,  these  unearthly  beings  were 
admirably  adapted  for  it.  A  person  httle  disposed  to 
believe  in  ghost  stories,  would  start  at  beholding  one  of 
these  inhuman  figures  rise  suddenly  before  him  ;  and,  if 
one  were  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  a  precipice  in  the 
glimmering  of  the  moon,  with  an  arm  raised  above  the  head 
incapable  of  motion,  and  the  nails  hanging  in  long  strings 
from  the  back  of  the  clenched  hand,  would  doubt  if  indeed 
it  could  be  an  earthly  vision.  If  the  sight  of  such  an 
apparition  could  give  rise  to  fear,  the  deep  sepulchral  voice 
with  which  the  words  *  Ram !  Ram !  *  fell  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  resoimded  finom  the  rocks  around,  would 
complete  the  scene  of  terror. 

'*At  Gungoutri  there  are  many  sheds  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  pilgrims ;  and  as  the  evening  was  far  advanced 
and  a  storm  was  brewing,  I  went  into  one  of  them.  It  was 
a  long  narrow  building,  and  the  further  end  was  so  wrapped 
in  darkness,  that  I  had  been  some  moments  in  it  before  I 
perceived  any  thing.  I  was  attracted  by  a  low  sullen  mur- 
mur, and  went  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  A  miser- 
able wretch  had  just  blown  a  few  sticks  into  a  flame ;  and, 
as  the  light  burst  upon  his  countenance,  I  unconsciously 
receded,  and  had  to  summon  all  my  fortitude  to  return  to 
him  again.  His  eyes  started  from  his  head,  and  his  bones 
were  visible  through  his  skin :  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his 
whole  fi*ame  shook  with  cold :  and  I  never  saw  hair  longer 
or  more  twisted  than  his  was.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  in  vain, 
he  did  not  even  deign  to  look  at  me,  and  made  no  motion, 
but  to  blow  the  embers  into  a  fresh  blaze ;  the  fitful  glare 
of  which,  falling  on  his  skeleton  form,  made  me  almost 
think  I  had  descended  into  the  tomb.  I  found  he  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  ending  his  life,  by  starvation,  at 
Gungoutri.  Many  faquirs  have  attempted  this  death,  and 
have  hngered  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
without  food.  The  Brahmin,  however,  assures  me  that  no 
one  can  die  in  so  holy  a  place  ;  and,  to  preserve  its  charac 
ter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  take  cart 
they  shall  not;  and  bear  them  by  force  away  and  feed  them* 
or  at  any  rate  give  them  the  hberty  to  die  elsewhere." 
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**  A  small  temple  marks  the  sacred  source  of  the  river* ; 
and,  immediately  opposite,  is  the  orthodox  spot  for  hathing 
in,  and  filling  the  phials,  which,  when  ready,  receive  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  from  the  seal  of  the  Brahmin,  who 
wears  it  as  a  ring  upon  his  finger :  it  hears  the  following  in- 
scription engraved  upon  it. — *  The  water  of  the  Bhagirathi, 
Gungoutri.*  Without  such  mark,  the  water  woiild  not 
be  deemed  holy  by  the  purchasers  in  the  plains. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  witness  the  mystery  of  their  worship, 
for  they  protested  against  my  passing  -beyond  the  porch  of 
the  temple.  The  sanctum  seemed  close  and  unpromising, 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  pollute  it  by  my  touch. 

"  Tlie  comfort  my  followers  obtained,  with  the  advantage 
they  hoped  to  reap,  by  their  prayers  and  ablutions  at  Gun- 
goutri,  put  them  in  such  gooa  spirits,  that  they  would  have 
fbllowcd  me  to  the  shores  of  Kedar  Nath.  The  mention 
of  that  place  of  suffering,  is  enough  to  make  the  coldest 
Christian  shudder.  A  melancholy  delusion  leads  the  naked, 
and  frequently  innocent  Hindoo,  to  brave  the  severest  tor- 
ture that  the  frame  of  man  can  possibly  be  subjected  to, 
with  a  fortitude  that  v/ould  place  him  in  a  rank  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  martyrs,  were  it  exercised  in  a  good  cause. 
They  wander  for  miles,  with  almost  a  light  spirit, — over- 
coming hardships  at  every  step,  that  might  entitle  them 
to  be  canonized, — ^to  crown  their  labours,  and  to  close  their 
days  in  hunger  and  in  cold,  that  early  mortifies  their  Umbs  t 
Crowds  have  passed  from  Gungoutri  to  that  mountain  (the 
journey  is  about  four  days),  and  have  never  more  been 
heard  of.  Some  have  been  known  to  repent  when  yet 
near  enough  to  return,  and  to  have  perished  from  their  tor- 
tures beneath  a  jutting  rock,  their  extremities  withered, 
and  their  pains  increased  by  the  contempt  and  execra* 
tion  of  all  who  pass  them,  and  the  yet  keener  stings 
of  their  consciences,  which  upbraid  them  with  want  of  faith, 
and  prospect  of  damnation  I  They  have  an  idea  that  none 
can  find  the  path  to  return  by,  unless  rejected  by  heaven. 
*'  A  very  great  crime,"  said  my  Brahmin  guide,  "  will  induce 
them  to  encounter  this  death." — ^"  What  crime  do  you  con- 
sider sufiicicnt  to  need  such  an  atonement  ?**  I  asked. 
'*  Killing  a  Brahmin  or  a  cow,"  was  his  immediate  answer. 
— ^A  strange  association ;  but  they  are  both  held  in  equal 
veneration ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  cow  is  most  deserving 
of  it  of  the  two.  She  does  not,  at  any  rate,  seek  to  have  such 
a  doctrine  believed. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  a  full  pardon  is  accorded  to  the 
self  devoted  victim.  They  imagine  that  the  elect  are  per- 
mitted to  reach  a  high  peak  called  Brigoo,  from  which  they 
throw  themselves  down  to  a  bottomless  abyss,  across  whicn 
a  sharp  stone,  projecting  from  the  mountains,  passes : 
should  they  fall  astride  upon  it,  and  be  equally  divided, 
they  are  forgiven :  other  modes  of  being  cut  imply  a  slight 
punishment.  As  the  fi*ost  soon  seizes  on  them,  none  who 
nave  reached  any  distance  in  the  snow  ever  return: 
thence  the  belief  that  there  is  no  road  back  for  the  accepted. 
Those  who  tremble  on  the  verge,  perish,  as  I  have  said, 
should  they  escape  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  nearest 
villagers,  who  believe  such  sinful  beings  would  bring  curses 
on  them. 

41  •         •  •  •  •  • 

"  In  our  progress  towards  Benares,  we  kept  close  to  the 
east  bank  oi  the  river ;  and,  when  distant  from  it  two  or 
three  hours,  had  an  amusing  variety  of  travellers  towards 
the  sacred  city,  to  enliven  the  route.  The  road  on  the 
shore  appeared  so  crowded,  that  I  imagined  some  fair  was 
to  be  held ;  but  I  learned  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  concourse  was  by  no  means  unusual.  There  were  even 
whole  families  :  there  was  a  father  carrying  two  baskets, 
balanced  across  his  shoulder  on  a  pole ;  his  cooking-pots  and 
meal  in  one,  while,  in  the  other,  *  nestled  cuhous  there  an 
infant  lay/*  The  httle  thing  sat  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
covered  up  to  i%&  chin  in  clothes,  and  turning  its  black  head 
about  in  the  most  independent  manner.  If  I  had  not  seen 
this  sort  of  travelling-cradle  before,  I  should  have  taken  its 
inmate  for  one  of  a  litter  of  puppies,  with  its  muzzle  poked 
out  of  its  bed.  The  mother  followed,  with  a  bundle  upon 
her  head,  and  a  child  upon  her  hip ;  while  two  or  three 
other  little  things  trotted  away  by  her  side. 

"  Among  other  adventurers  to  the  city,  was  a  snake- 
chattner,  who  took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  my  passage,  to 
sit  down  on  the  bank  and  pipe  to  his  pupils,  who  reared 
their  crests,  and  appeared  to  take  real  delight  in  the  music. 
He  had  two,  which  he  took  from  a  bag,  and  handled  with 
the  most  perfect  indifferenee.    They  seemed  to  be  equally 

•  GancQS. 


careless  about  his  touch,  and  occasionally  wound  xoond  his 
arms  and  his  neck  with  great  familiarity. 

**  The  approach  to  a  fair  or  a  horse-race,  in  our  own 
country,  cannot  afford  greater  variety  or  interest  than  an 
every-day  assemblage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  if 
these  be  the  common  objects,  as  I  am  assured  they  are.  I 
saw  also  several  of  the  pilgrims,  with  whose  errand  I  be- 
came so  well  acquainted,  at  Gungoutri,  carrying  vessels  of 
that  water  into  the  city ;  they  were  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders in  little  baskets ;  among  the  crowd  was  one  man  with 
his  arm  fixed  above  his  head,  and  his  fist  clenched,  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  grown  through,  and  hanging  in  strips 
down  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  So  large  a  town  (for  Benares  contains  nearly  600,000 
people)  must  form  a  grand  object  from  the  river ;  and  where 
all,  or  the  greater  nart  of  the  inhabitants,  are  engaged  in 
the  cleanly  rite  of  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream,  me  spec- 
tacle is  beyond  belief  beautiful  Soon  after  dayhght,  the 
daily  ceremony  begins ;  and,  until  the  sun  grows  warm, 
the  drowds  at  Uie  river,  with  the  parties  drawing  towards 
it  or  returning  from  it,  fill  the  whole  place  with  animation. 

"  While  I  was  floating  before  the  Ghauts  (steps  leading 
down  to  the  river),  in  admiration  of  the  scene,  it  seemed  to 
me  like  some  fairy  dream,  so  unlike  was  it  to  any  thing  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  devout,  the  indifferent,  and  the 
profane,  are  so  mingled  together,  engaged  in  their  different 
occupations  of  prayins,  washing,  and  playing,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  predominates. 

"  I  could  observe  Brahmins  performing  their  prayers, 
and  others  making  offerings ;  while  their  neighbours  were 
washing  their  clouies,  and  splashing  Away  at  a  rate  quite 
enough  to  shake  the  gravity  of  any  but  a  6rahmin. 

"  It  was  amusing  to  see  a  fat  old  priest  waddle  from  the 
stream  like  a  turtle,  and  take  up  his  position  on  the  steps 
ef  the  Ghaut ;  while,  not  far  from  him,  the  light  forms  of 
the  women  rose  from  the  water,  and  stood  wim  their  thin 
drapery  floating  round  them,  to  comb  their  long  locks, — 
like  mermaids,  in  all  but  their  want  of  mirrors.  When 
their  hair  is  nearly  dry,  they  hold  their  clean  robes  Uke  a 
screen  round  their  figures,  and,  shaking  off  the  wet  ones, 
draw  the  others  close,  and  are  dressed  in  a  moment. 

"  The  figures  approaching  the  Ghaut,  some  of  them  in 
blue  and  rose-coloured  scarfs,  as  well  as  white,  with  their 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  and  their  children  by  their  sides, 
give  a  still  more  picturesque  effect  to  the  scene.  The 
number  of  boats  that  are  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  splashing  of  the  oars,  and  the  song  of  the  rowers,  with 
the  screams  of  the  children,  who,  without  their  consent  to 
the  ceremony,  are  getting  well  ducked,  complete  the  pic- 
ture. The  smn  was  not  so  high,  but  tluit  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  holy  city  were  reflected  in  the  stream  below ; 
and  it  appeared  tnat  the  town,  as  weQ  as  all  its  sons  and 
daughters,  had  fled  to  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  river."--^--* 
Skinkxr's  Excursions  in  India, 


SILENT  HE  SLEEPS. 

SiLBNT  he  sleeps  I  that  eye. 
So  lately  bright  with  hope,  is  closed  for  ever ; 
Struck  by  the  blighting  plague  he  8ank»'«*but  neyer 

Was  one  more  fit  to  die. 

Oh,  what  a  sudden  blow  I 
But  yesterday  lie  hved  in  health  and  beauty, 
And  now  they  ve  hurried  through  their  dreadful  dut]^ 

And  left  me  to  my  woe. 

Where  are  my  friends  all  flown. 
Those  friends  who  shared  in  all  my  hours  of  gladness ; 
Comes  there  not  one  to  dry  the  tears  of  sadness  ? 

Not  one : — ^I  am  alone. 

Father  I  to  thee  I  turn ; 
And  though  in  sorrow,  by  the  cold  world  slighted^ 
And  every  dream  of  happiness  now  blighted 

Not  in  despair  I  mourn  I 

For  there  are  realms  above 
Far  brighter  realms,  where  grief  shall  have  no  dwelling; 
There  will  thy  chosen  rest,  tneir  voices  swelling 

To  praise  thy  endless  love  I 


As  is  a  moment,  compared  to  the  life  of  man,  so  is  the  life 
of  man,  compared  with  the  continuance  of  the  world ;  and 
the  world's  continuance  is  but  a  moment,  in  xespect  of 
etenutr.*-— ^xMinr  Taylor. 
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n«  Calntl. 

Te»  Camel  and  the  Dromedaiy  are  different  species  |  appears  to  be  the  varmer  portion  of  Asia,  whert  H 
of  the  same  genne;  the  one,  ttic  Camel,  being  fur-  isused,  principally,  «s  a  beast  of  burden,  and  it  is  said, 
uished  with  tvo  hunches,  and  the  other  possessing  that  some  of  these  animals  are  suflicieDtly  powerful 
but  one.  The  species  with  two  bunches  is  called  the  to  carry  as  much  as  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
Bactrian  Camel,  and  is  much  larger,  stouter,  and  weight, 
shorter  on  its  legs  than  the  other.    Its  native  country  | 


Tht  Dm 
The  Dromedary,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving, 
is  more  graceful  in  its  form ;  its  legs  are  longer,  and 
it  is  mncb  swifter  in  its  movements  than  the  Camel. 
It  is  spread  also  over  a  larger  tract  of  country,  being 
found  thFonghont  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  all  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  Africa.  It  is  more 
completely  than  any  other  creature  a  domesticated 
animal,  and  has  never  yet  been  found  in  a  wild  state. 
The  name  given  to  it  by  the  wandering  Arab  is  finely 
indicative  of  its  qualities ;  it  is  called  the  "  Ship  of 
the  Desert." 

To  have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Camel  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  in  which  it  is  found, 
we  have  but  to  consider  the  useful  and  necessary 
purposes  to  which,  in  our  more  temperate  climate, 
the  horse  is  applied ;  the  loss  of  that  valuable  crea- 
ture would  be  severely  felt,  bat  it  would  be  trifling 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Africa  or 
Arabia,  if  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Camel. 
The  Arab  of  the  Desert  is  indebted  to  it  for  food 


and  security ;  its  milk  is  nourishing,  and  when  fer- 
mented,  a  spirituous  liquor  is  produced,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  wine ;  its  flesh  is  also  considered 
excellent  food,  and  its  skin  is  turned  to  many  useful 
purposes.  The  foot  of  the  Camel  is  finely  adapted 
for  affording  a  firm  support  on  the  loose  sands  it  has 
to  traverse  ;  being  broad  and  flat,  the  toes  undivided, 
and  spreading  considerably,  when  placed  vpoa  the 
ground.  If  it  were  not  for  the  services  of  this  useful 
creature,  the  immense  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone 
would  be  utterly  impassable,  and  all  intercourse 
between  many  distant  nations  woidd  be  at  once  at 
an  end.  In  addition  to  the  other  means  it  possesses 
of  crossing  these  burning  sands,  where  many  days 
may  pass  without  a  supply  of  water,  the  roost  pecu- 
liar and  wonderful  constmction  of  its  stomach  allows 
it  to  lay  up  a  store  of  water  in  a  number  of  cells  in 
the  interior  of  this  organ,  so  formed  as  to  allow  the 
animal  to  empty  them  singly,  when  necessary  for  its 
support,  and  in  this  maiuMif  from  its  own  resources. 
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to  moisten  its  parched  mouth  in  the  dreary  journey 
across  the  desert. 

;>  The  hunch  of  the  Camel  is  a  heautiful  provision 
made  by  nature^  for  the  support  of  the  persevering 
animal  when  distressed  for  want  of  food  3  when  this 
occurs^  the  fat  of  which  the  hunch  is  formed  gradually 
disappears,  and  contributes  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  its  possessor  till  it  is  utterly  exhausted.  The  young 
camel,  while  living  upon  the  milk  of  its  mother,  and 
consequently  not  liable  to  be  in  want  of  nourish- 
ment, is  without  this  hunch  on  the  back,  nature, 
although  always  bountiful,  never  labouring  to  a  use- 
less end. 

Mounted  on  his  well-trained  camel,  the  Arab 
defies  the  pursuit  of  the  swiftest  horse,  and  retires, 
unmolested,  to  his  native  wastes.  To  avoid  danger 
from  the  bands  of  robbers  with  which  the  desert  is 
infested,  merchants  and  travellers  collect  together  in 
large  numbers ;  their  goods  and  merchandise  are 
fastened  on  the  backs  of  camels,  whose  number 
sometimes  amounts  to  seva*al  thousands  ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  perform  their  journey.  These  assem- 
blages of  men  and  camels  are  called  Caravans,  and 
are  furnished  with  guides,  who,  in  general,  are  the 
parties  from  whom  the  Camels  have  been  hired. 


EPITAPHS. 


In  visiting  a  church,  for  purposes  of  curiosity  only, 
the  objects  that  usually  engage  attention,  after  ex- 
amining the  building  itself,  are  the  memorials  of  the 
dead.  They  attract  us  by  the  reputation  of  the 
person  to  whose  memory  the  tomb  is  raised,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  monument  itself,  or  of  the  inscrip- 
tion it  bears.  In  the  grief  that  is  expressed,  we 
often  partake,  from  having  ourselves  experienced  a 
similar  loss  -,  and  when  our  own  age  and  circumstances 
correspond  with  those  of  the  dead,  a  warning  voice 
admonishes  us  of  the  little  space  that  exists  "  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grave.** 

"  When  I  look  (says  Addison,)  upon  the  tombs 
of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ; 
when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  in- 
ordinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion  -,  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow  j  when  I  see 
kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them  ;  when  I  con- 
sid^  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side  j  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  by  their  contests  and  disputes  *, 
1  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 
together.'* 

An  epitaph  should  tell  its  story  in  the  most  simple 
language,  and  in  the  fewest  words ;  and  the  main 
reason  why  we  find  so  small  a  number  that  are 
really  excellent,  is  that  these  two  plain  rules  are  seldom 
observed.  We  are  also  apt  to  forget,  that,  though 
monuments  are  raised  as  tributes  to  departed  worth, 
their  chief  utility  lies  in  presenting  and  recording 
good  examples  for  the  living.  The  character  of  the 
deceased^  should  be  described  in  a  few  appropriate 
touches,  and  not  be  decked  out  with  undistinguish- 
able  praises,  which  he,  when  living,  would  have 
blushed  to  hear,  and  which  have  no  power  to 
"  s<>oche  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.** 

It  would  indeed  be  weU,  that  we  remembered  the 
remark  addressed  to  one  who  showed  little  mercy  to 


the  marble-cutter,  and  who  was  distinguished  rather 
for  the  length  than  the  excellence  of  his  epitaphs : — 

One  half  will  never  be  believed^ 
The  >ther  never  read. 

Epitaphs  should,  especially,  be  marked  with  a  deep 
devotional  feeling.  If  sorrow  be  expressed,  it  should 
not  be  the  sorrow  that  is  without  hope ;  and,  again,  the 
hope  that  is  cherished  should  be  the  sure  and  certain 
hope,  that  **  anchor  of  the  soul**  which  they  alone 
possess  "  who  seek  for  immortality.**  Gray,  in  his 
beautifid  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  sanctions 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  Scripture  for  epitaphs, — 

Many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
Which  teacQ  the  rustic  mondist  to  die. 

and  where  shall  we  find  so  rich  a  treasury  ? 

It  is  one  from  which  we  can  draw  materials,  suited 
to  every  age,  condition,  and  circumstance  of  life.  As 
one  example,  a  mother  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  her 
child  the  following  simple  passage,  from  the  narra- 
tive in  St.  Luke  (vii.  12),  He  was  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  What  words 
could  have  described  her  state  of  desolation  so 
forcibly  ? 

We  purpose  presenting  to  our  readers,  occasionally, 
some  of  the  best  Epitaphs  in  our  language,  and 
commence  with  the  following  lines,  which  come 
plainly  from  the  heart,  and  must  reach  the  hearts 
of  all  who  read  them. 

Wrob'er,  like  me,  with  trembhng  anguish  brings 
His  heart's  whole  treasure  to  these  healing  springs^; 
Whoe'er,  like  me,  to  soothe  disease  and  pain. 
These  healing  springs  has  visited  in  vain  ; 
Condemnd,  like  me,  to  hear  the  faint  reply, 
To  mark  the  fading  cheek,  the  sinking  eve, 
From  the  chill  brow  to  wipe  the  damps  of  death. 
And  watch  in  dumb  despair  the  shortening  breath ; 
If  chance  direct  him  to  this  ardess  line, 
Let  the  sad  mourner  know — ^his  pangs  were  mine. 
Ordain'd  to  lose  the  partner  of  my  breast. 
Whose  virtue  warm  a  me,  and  whose  beauty  blest ; 
Framed  every  tie,  that  binds  the  soul  to  prove 
Her  duty  friendship,  and  her  friendship  icve  ; 
But  yet  rememVring  that  the  parting  sigh, 
Appoints  the  just  to  slumber,  not  to  die ; 
The  starting  tear  I  check'd ;  I  kiss'd  the  rod. 
And  not  to  earth  resigned  her,  but  to  God. 

The  following  is  an  Epitaph,  upon  persons  in  a 
very  humble  station  of  life ;  but  who  is  there  that 
may  not  profit  by  such  examples  ? 

On  the  Grave  of  Dr.  Franklin*s  Parents,  at  Boston,  in 
New  England,  written  by  Himself, 

JosiAH  Franklin  and  Abiah,  his  Wife, 

lie  here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock  55  years  ; 

And,  without  an  Estate  or  any  gainful  Employment, 

By  constant  labour  and  honest  Industry, 

(with  God's  blessing,) 

Maintained  a  large  Family  comfortably,  and  brought  up 

13  Children  and  7  Grandchildren  reputably. 

From  this  instance,  Reader, 

be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  tny  calling. 

And  distrust  not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man. 

She  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman ; 

Their  Youngest  Son, 

In  filial  regard  to  their  Memory, 

Places  this  Stone. 

H.  M. 

•  Bristol  Hot  Wells. 


The  gates  of  death  stand  open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  best  way  to  make  men  good  subjects  to  the  king,  is  to 
make  them  good  servants  of  God. — -Jkrehy  Taylcr. 

We  see  how  much  a  man  has,  and  therefore  we  envy  him  ; 
did  we  see  how  little  he  enjoys^  we  should  rather  pity  him* 
— — Seed 
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NATURAL  AFFECTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

I  HAVE  always  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  affection  which 
animala  have  for  their  offspring,  and  which  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  an  extraordinary  and  incongruous  manner. 
A  hen  who  has  hatched  young  ducks,  will  follow  them  in 
her  agony  into  the  water,  and  will  sacrifice  heJC  life  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  her  cl^kens.  A  fox,  or  rather  a  vixen, 
has  heen  known  to  carry  one  of  her  cubs  in  her  mouth, 
when  she  has  been  pursued  by  hounds ;  and  whoever  has 
seen  a  dog  break  into  a  covey  of  young  partridges,  will 
have  had  one  of  the  bircngest  proo&  I  know,  of  the  force  of 
natural  affection. 

An  instance  of  parental  affection  in  a  bird  was  re- 
cently related  to  me,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure.  A 
gentleman,  m  my  neighbourhood,  had  directed  one  of  his 
waggons  to  be  packed  up  with  sundry  hampers  -and  boxes, 
intending  to  send  it  to  Worthing,  where  he  was  going  him- 
self. For  some  reason  his  going  was  delayed,  and  he 
therefore  directed  that  the  waggon  should  be  placed  under 
a  shed  in  his  yard,  packed  as  it  was,  till  it  should  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  send  it  off.  While  it  was  in  the  shed,  a 
pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  among  some  straw  in  the 
waggon,  and  had  hatched  their  young,  just  before  it  was 
sent  away.  One  of  the  old  birds,  instead  of  being  fright- 
ened away  by  the  motion  of  the  waggon,  only  left  its  nest 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  flying  to  the  nearest 
hedge  for  food  for  its  young,  and  thus  alternately  affording 
warmth  and  nourishment  to  the  nest  till  it  arrived  at 
Worthing.  The  affection  of  this  bird  being  observed  by 
the  waggoner,  he  took  care  in  unloading  not  to  disturb  the 
robins  nest ;  and  my  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  robin  and  its  young  ones  returned  safe  to 
Walton  Heath,  being  the  place  whence  they  had  set  out. 
Whether  it  was  the  male  or  female  robii;  which  kept  with 
the  waggon  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  most 
probably  the  latter,  as  what  will  not  a  mother's  affection 
induce  her  to  perform.  The  distance  the  waggon  went  in 
going  and  returning,  could  not  have  been  less  than  one 
hundred  miles.— Jxssks  Gleanings, 


RumfiNO  Water. — ^It  has  been  proved  by  experiment, 
that  the  rapidity  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  is  every  where 
less  than  in  any  part  above  it,  and  is  greatest  at  the  sur- 
face. Also  that  m  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  particles 
at  the  top  move  swifter  than  those  at  the  sides.  This  slow- 
ness of  the  lowest  and  side  currents  is  produced  by  friction, 
and  when  the  rapidity  is  sufficiently  great,  the  soil  com- 
posing the  sides  and  bottom  gives  way.  If  the  water  flows 
at  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  second,  it  will  tear  up  fine 
clay ;  six  inches  per  second,  fine  sand ;  twelve  inches  per 
second,  fine  gravel ;  and  three  feet  per  second,  atones  of 
die  size  of  an  egg, L yell's  Geology, 


The  merchants  of  Antwerp  were  at  one  time  the  most 
wealthy  body  of  men  in  Europe.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
a  story  is  told  of  one  John  Daens,  who  lent  to  Charles  the 
Fifth  a  milUon  of  gold,  to  enable  him  to  carrv  on  his  wars 
in  Hungary,  for  which  he  obtained  the  royal  bond.  The 
Emperor,  on  his  return,  dined  with  the  merchant,  who, 
after  a  most  sumptuous  entertainment,  produced  the  bond, 
not,  however,  for  payment,  but  to  burn  it,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  done  in  a  fire  made  of  chips  of  cinnamon.— — Tour 
through  Holland. 

Jefferson's  Ten  Rules  for  obsertancb  in  ordinary 

Life. 

1  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap; 

it  will  De  dear  to  you. 

5  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6  We  seldom  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8  How  much  pain  the  evils  have  cost  us  which  have 

never  happened. 

9  Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  handle. 

1 0  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry, 
a  hundred. 


When  worthy  men  fall  out,  only  one  of  them  may  be 
faulty  at  the  first ;  but  if  sUife  continue  long,  commonly 
both  become  gnilty. Fuller. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MATEIOALS 
OF  WRITING. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  on  cylinders, 
on  bricks,  and  on  tables  of  stone  ^  afterwards  on 
plates  of  various  materials,  on  ivory,  and  similar 
articles.  In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made  of 
the  custom  of  writing  on  stone  and  on  sheets  of  lead. 
It  was  on  tables  of  stone  that  Moses  received  the 
law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  The  Gauls, 
at  the  time  of  Csesar,  wrote  on  tables ;  but  of  what 
they  were  composed  is  not  known.  These  early  in- 
ventions  led  to  the  discovery  of  tables  of  wood; 
and,  as  cedar  is  least  corruptible,  they  chose  this 
wood  for  the  most  important  writings.  From,  this 
custom  arises  the  celebrated  expression  of  the 
ancients,  when  they  meant  to  convey  the  highest 
praise  of  any  excellent  composition,  that  it  was 
worthy  to  be  written  on  cedar  $  though  some  main- 
tain that  this  phrase  refers  to  the  oil  of  cedar,  with 
which  valuable  parchment  manuscripts  were  anointed, 
to  preserve  them.  Isidore  of  Seville  says,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Tuscans  were  the  first  who  used  wax  to 
write  on.  They  formed  the  letters  with  an  iron 
bodkin.  But  the  Romans  substituted  the  stylus, 
made  of  bone.  They  also  employed  reeds  cut  in  the 
form  of  pens. 

Naud^  observes,  that  when  he  ¥ras  in  Italy  (about 
1642),  he  saw  some  of  those  waxen  tablets  called 
PugiUares,  and  others  composed  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  the  ancients  used  in  lieu  of  paper ;  which  he 
observes  was  not  then  in  use ;  for  paper  is  composed 
of  linen,  and  linen  was  not  then  known.  Hemp,  he 
adds,  was  known,  but  not  used.  Rabelais,  who 
wrote  about  1540,  mentions  it  as  a  new  herb,  which 
had  only  been  in  use  about  a  century ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  (1470)  linen  made 
of  hemp  was  so  scarce,  that  it  is  said  none  but  the 
queen  was  in  possession  of  two  shifts. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  art  of  writing  con- 
sisted in  painting  with  dififerent  kinds  of  ink.  They 
now  chose  the  thin  peels  of  certain  trees  and  plants, 
and  even  the  skins  of  animals.  The  first  place,  it  is 
said,  where  they  began  to  prepare  these  skins  was 
Pergamos  in  Asia.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
name,  from  which  we  have  derived  that  of  parchment. 
These  skins  are,  however,  better  known  amongst 
Latin  writers,  imder  the  name  of  membrana,  so  called 
from  the  membranes  of  animals  of  which  they  were 
composed.  The  ancients  Had  parchment  of  three 
different  colours,  white,  yellow,  and  purple.  At 
Rome,  white  parchment  was  disliked,  because  it  was 
more  subject  to  be  soiled  than  the  others,  and  dazzled 
the  eye.  They  frequently  wrote  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver  on  purple  parchment.  This  custom  con- 
tinued in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  j  and  there 
are  yet  extant  written  copies  of  the  evangelists  of  this 
kind. 

The  Egjrptians  employed  the  bark  of  a  plant  or 
reed  called  papyrus.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum.  Formerly  there  grew  great  quan- 
tities of  it  on  the  side  of  the  Nile.  It  is  tliis  plant 
which  has  given  the  name  to  our  paper,  although 
it  is  made  of  linen  rags.  The  Chinese  make  their 
paper  of  silk. 

The  use  of  paper  is  of  great  antiqtiity.  Some  of 
the  specimens  of  papyrus  which  have  been  found  in 
the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  honour  of  inventing  it  is  given  to 
the  town  of  Memphis.  Before  the  use  of  parchment 
and  jjaper  passed  to  the  Romans,  they  used  the  thin 
peel  found  on  trees,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  second  skin  they  called  liber — whence  their  word 
lUfcr,  a  book  3  and  from  them^  our  word  library,  and 
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the  French  Itvre.  Anciently,  instead  of  folding  this 
parchment  and  paper,  they  rolled  it,  and  the  latin  name 
which  they  gave  these  rolls  is  passed  into  our  language 
— ^we  say  a  volume,  although  our  books  are  composed  of 
pages  cut  and  bound  together.  The  ancients  were  still 
more  curious  than  ourselves,  in  having  their  books 
richly  got  up.  Beside  the  tint  of  purple,  with  which 
they  tinted  their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which 
they  employed  for  their  injc,  they  sometimes  en- 
riched the  covers  of  their  books  with  precious  stones. 

The  following  information,  taken  from  Casley*s 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  king's  library,  is 
curious. 

*'  Varro  says,  that  palm-leaves,  or  mallow-leaves, 
were  all  first  used  for  writing  on  5  whence  the  word 
began  and  continued  to  signify  the  leaf  of  a  book,  as 
well  as  of  a  tree  or  plant,  lliat  the  ancients  wrote 
or  engraved  on  brass,  is  manifest.  The  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  other  monuments  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  were  engraven  on  that  metal.  The  Romans 
and  Lacedaemonians  wrote  to  the  Jews  in  tables  of 
brass.  There  is  a  small  fragment  of  writing  on  bark, 
near  a  thousand  years  old,  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
The  art  of  making  paper  of  cotton  was  discovered  in 
the  eleventh  century;  the  invention  of  making  it 
of  linen  rags  could  not  be  much  later.'*     This  last 

observation    differs    from    Naud^. Curiosities   of 

Literature, 

The  following  occurs  in  Captain  Skinner's  Excur- 
sums  in  India, 

"  I  cannot,  from  my  experience  at  Mookba,  with- 
draw my  condemnation  of  the  mountain  priests. 
They  are  as  dirty  and  ignorant  as  their  brothers 
whom  I  have  already  celebrated  for  eminence  in 
those  qualities  ;  and  their  women  '  Out  Herod 
Herod.'  There  is  one  man,  however,  in  the  village, 
who  can  write  and  read  :  he  was  educated  at  Barahal, 
where  there  was  once  a  school ;  but  I  fear  the  school- 
master found  himself  too  little  appreciated  to  be 
tempted  to  continue  his  vocation.  He  is  a  shrewd 
knave,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  a 
little.  He  has  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon — ^a 
great  event.  He  writes  on  the  bark  of  a  tree — ^the 
Boii  PuUa,  well  known  throughout  India  as  the  inner 
covering  of  Hookah-snakes  :  and  it  makes  a  capital 
substitute  for  paper.  The  trees  are  in  great  quantity 
thereabouts  ',  and,  as  the  bark  is  peeled  off  in  large 
sheets,  it  requires  no  preparation,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  have  a  peculiar  pen  to  write  with,  as  is  the  case 
with  leaves,  that  are  still  used  for  that  purpose  in  the 
east.'* 

"  The  natives  of  Ceylon  as  yet  employ  no  paper ; 
they  write  on  thin  leaves  of  the  Ola,  and  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  an  iron  pen,  which  they  support  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  thumb  nail  allowed  to  grow  for  that 
purpose :  a  literary  man  is  discovered  by  such  a  mark. 
A  quill,  or  a  reed  serves  my  friend  of  Mookba,  for  the 
pen  runs  as  quickly  over  the  skin  of  the  boii  as  it 
would  over  the  surface  of  a  glazed  sheet'* 


AN  EARLY  LESSON. 

Children  are  very  early  capable  of  impression. 
I  imprinted  on  my  daughter  the  idea  of  Faith,  at  a 
very  early  age.  She  was  playing,  one  day,  with  a 
few  beads,  which  seemed  to  delight  her  wonderfully. 
I  said,    "  My  dear,    you  have  some    pretty  beads 

there." "  Yes,  papa ! " "  And  you  seem  to  be 

vastly  pleased  with  them." "  Yes,  papa  ! " 

"  Well,  now  throw  'em  behind  the  fire." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  mc,  as  though  she  ought 
to  have  a  reason  for  so  cruel  a  sacrifice.  '*  Well, 
my  dear,  do  as  you  please  -,  but,  you  know,  I  never 


told  you  to  do  any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  would 
be  good  for  you."  She  looked  at  me  rather  longer  5 
and  then,  summoning  up  all  her  fortitude — ^her  breast 
heaving  with  the  effort, — she  dashed  them  into  the 
fire. 

''  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  let  them  lie :  you  shall 
hear  more  about  them  another  time;  but  say  no 
more  about  them  now.'* 

Some  days  after,  I  brought  her  a  box  full  of  larger 
beads,  and  toys  of  the  same  kind.  When  I  returned 
home,  I  opened  it,  and  set  it  before  her.  She  burst 
into  tears  of  ecstasy.  *'  Those,  my  child,'*  said  I, 
"  are  yours ;  because  you  believed  me  when  I  told 
you  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  throw  those  two  or 
three  paltry  beads  behind  the  fire.  Now,  that  has 
brought  you  this  treasure.  But  now,  my  dear,  re- 
member, as  long  as  you  live,  what  Faith  is.  I  did 
this  to  teach  you  the  meaning  of  Faith.  You  threw 
your  beads  away  when  I  bid  you,  because  you  had 
faith  in  me  that  I  never  advised  you  but  for  your 
good.  Put  the  same  confidence  in  God  ;  believe 
every  thing  that  he  says  in  his  Word.  Whether  you 
tmderstand  it  or  not,  have  faith  in  him^  that  he  means 
your  good.— Cecil. 


Thb  Jews. — Davison,  in  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy^ 
uses  the  following  beautiful  illustration,  when  speaking  of 
modem  Jews,  rresent  in  all  countries,  with  a  home  in 
none ;  intermixed,  and  yet  separated ;  and  neither  amal- 
gamated nor  lost,  but,  like  those  mountain-streams  which 
arc  said  to  pass  through  lakes  of  another  kind  of  water, 
and  keep  a  native  quality  to  repel  commixture ;  they  hold 
eommunicution  without  union,  and  may  be  traced  as  rivers 
without  banks,  in  the  midst  of  the  alien  element  which 
surrounds  them. 


There  was  a  lady  of  a  noble  family,  who  saw  of  her  own 
race,  even  to  the  sixth  degree;  whereof  the  Grermans  made 
this  distich  :— 

Mater  ait  natSD,  die  natce,  filii,  natam 
Ut  moneat  nat»,  plangere  flliolam. 

Thus  Englished  by  Hakwell : — 

TSq  aged  mother  to  her  daughter  spake, 

**  Daughter/'  said  she,  *•  Arise ; 
**  Thy  daughter  to  her  daughter  take, 
**  Whose  daughters  daughter  cries/' 


THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TREE. 
(Siphonia  Elastica — ^Elastic  Resin- Tree.) 

A  LARGE  straight  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  j  at  the  upper  part  sending  off  numerous 
branches,  covered  with  rough  bark.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  gi'owing  abundantly  in  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  river  Amazon,  in  Mexico. 

This  singular  substance,  known  by  the  names  of 
India-rubber,  elastic  gum,  Cayenne  resin,  and  by 
the  French  caoutchouc,  and  which  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  this  tree,  was  little  known  in 
Europe  till  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century;  and  its  origin  and  composition  was  first 
learned  from  M.  de  la  Condamine,  an  active  and 
enterprising  member  of  the  French  Academy,  who 
by  travelling  into  the  interior  parts  of  South  America, 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  necessary  infor- 
mation* 

The  manner  of  obtaining  this  juice,  is  by  making 
cuts  through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin  issues  in 
great  abundance,  appearing  of  a  milky  whiteness, 
as  it  flows  into  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  but  gra- 
dually, on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  a  soft  reddish 
elastic  resin.    To  suit  the  different  purposes  for  which 
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it  is  employed  in  South  America,  the  caoutchouc  is 
shaped  into  various  forms )  but  it  is  commonly 
brought  to  Europe  in  that  of  pear-shaped  bottles. 


Tht  India  iiuUtr  Tra. 

whi^h  aie  said  to  be  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 
of  thi  Siphonia  over  a  proper  mould  of  clay,  and  as 
Boou  as  one  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added,  till  the 
bottle  be  of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  a  dense  smolce  until  it  becomes  dry,  w'hen  by 
means  of  certain  instruments  of  iron  or  wood,  it  is 
oroamcnted  on  the  outside  with  various  figures.  The 
mould  is  then  taken  out,  being  first  softened  with 
water.  The  Chinese  elastic  resin  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared of  castor  oil  and  lime ;  or  according  to  Ret- 
zius,  it  is  nothing  but  a  certain  expressea  oil, 
evaporated  by  heat :  hence  its  easy  solubility. 

The  Indians  make  boats  of  the  caoutchouc  ;  also  a 
kind  of  cloth,  which  they  use  for  the  same  purposes 
as  we  u^ '  oil-cloth.  Flambeaux  are  likewise  made 
of  this  resin,  which  yield  a  beautiful  Ught  without  any 
disagreeable  smell. Woodvillb's  Mei.  Bot. 


THB  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

In  doubt,  in  wearinesB,  in  woe, 

The  hosts  of  Israel  tleo ; 
Buliind  them  rode  the  raging  foe, 

Befure  them  was  the  gea. 
The  angiT  waters  at  their  feet. 

All  dark  and  dread  roll'd  on 
And  where  the  aky  and  desert  meet. 

Spears  tlash'd  against  the  sun. 
But  still  along  the  eagtcra  sky 

The  flcry  pillar  shone  ; 
And  o'er  the  wavca  that  roll'd  so  high, 

It  bode  them  still  come  on 
TTion  Mosca  tum'd  the  sea  toward. 

And  raUed  his  hand  on  high ; 
The  nngcy  watera  know  their  lord, 

They  know  him,  ond  they  Uy. 
Where  never  glcam'd  the  red  sun-light, 

Where  foot  of  man  neer  trod ; 
Down,  down  they  go,  and  left  and  right 

The  wall  of  waters  stood. 
Full  soon  along  that  vale  of  fenr, 

Willi  cymbals,  horns,  and  drums. 
With  many  a  steed  and  manv  a  spear. 

The  maddening  monapch  comes. 
A  moment — far  as  eye  could  sweep, 

The  thronginj;  myriads  trend  ; 
Tlie  next— the  waale  and  silent  deep. 

Was  K^ing  o'or  their  head ! 

J.  J.  1 


ANyiVERSARtES  IN  FEBRUARY. 
MONDAY,  4th. 
215  Death  of  Septimins  Sevemi,  Ihe  RomaD  emperor,  ■ 


durit 

1194  Hid 


B.;*d,ti, 


Yorl 


EnglaDd,  releowd  rrom  his  confioeriicnt 
la  the  Caatle  of  Olmuii.  in  nioravia,  where  he  had  been  lia- 

SiuoDed  by  ihe  emperor,  on  hin  retura  through  GermailT, 
Dm  hit  CruHide  >gaingt  the  Sarxuxu  ia  the  Iloljr  L.aad. 
His  muom  amounted  to  160,000  maria;  each  mark  being 
worth  13>.  4<J.  UerlinK. 
136S  Rojrri.adiviDe.buiucaltheMakeiaSmithfield. London.  Ha 
wu  the  first  FrolestaDl  maityr  during  the  reifin  o/  Quuen 

161S  Death  ol  Jmh  Bmtiat  PoHn,  ■  Neapolitan  gentleman  al 
great  learning.  He  was  the  iaventor  otthe  Camera  Obievra, 
and  was  the  first  penoo  who  conceived  the  project  ol  ut  l,'ii- 
fyctop^ia, 
1746  DeglhaftheRev.  RffkrlB^ir,  ButhoT  or  the  celebrated  poetn 
of  Tht  Gr„vt. 

TUESDAY,  5th. 
Atalha. 
5  The  EmfercT  AHguitiii  had  conferred  on  him,  bj  the  Roman 

. 1  people,  the  ftatterinB  title  of  "  I'lira  Ptnir*," 

if  his  Country;  which  appellation  be  ii  nid  to 


or  Falhei 
1783  Th'e"  "" 


ved  with  le 

ifSciLL.,! 


rner  of  Calabria,  de- 
I,  3000  person*,  wbo 

L  momenl  swept  into 
ea.  Shocks  continued 


«umed  the  powers  of  captain- general  and 

South   Wafee,  on  the  continent  of  New 

■  commiwion  for  eiecnting  this  imporunt 

It  SidncT  Cove,  nine  miles  from  Botany 


—  jyed  byai ,  „ 

had  repaired,  at  night,  to  the  beset 
tlie  ruins  of  llie  fallinj  houses,  wen 
eternity,  by  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  se 
to  be  felt  durinir  February  and  March  ;  in  wliicli  time  twenty- 
nine  cities,  towni,  and  villagen.  were  overwhelmed,  in  the 
south  of  luly  ;  as  well  as  Messina  in  Sicily,  which  was 
alinoet  destroyed.  Upwards  of  50.00Q  human  beingi  perished 
during  these  dreadful  convulsions. 

1799  I.uifi  GnJuoni,  the  discovererof  (JALTANisii.died  at  Bolocria, 
in  Italy. 

WEDNESDAY,  6ih 

1685  King;  CWet  II.  died  at  Whitehall,  and  wuaucceeded  by  hk 

brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  title  of  James  II. 

THURSDAY,  7lh. 

1689  The  Peers  and  Commons  of  Englaod  assembled  a<  Whitehall, 
under  ttie  name  of  Tlie  Cmvention  Ahere  being  then  no  Par- 
liament in  eiistence),  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by  ibo 
abdication  of  Kinc  James  II. 

ITBfl  G<,<,im„r  Pliilip  ai...  . 
governor  of  New  Sout 
Holland.  The  royal  co 
trust  was  published  i' 
Bay. 

FRIDAY.  Blh, 

1S87  Afnru,  Qattn  ef  ScBlt,  in  the  4Sth  year  of  her  age,  beheaded 
(by  order  of  EUiabeth,  Quaen  of  England,  her  cousin),  al 
Fotheringaf  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  afler  an  unjust  and 
cruel  impTisonment  of  nineteen  years,'  She  was  buried  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral :  but,  on  the  accession  at  her  ton. 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  to  the  English  throoe,  her  renuins 
were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

1671  Died,  Kicliard   Pendritl,  the  preserver  and  Udifal  guide  of 
Charles  II.,  afler  his  escape  from  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
He  WIS  buned  in  St.  Giles's  Church-yard,  Loodoa. 
SATURDAY,  9th. 

1555  Hooper,  Biihop  of  Ghucattr,  burnt  bebre  the  door  of  hn  own 


day.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor  was  burnt  at  Hadlngh,  in  Suffolk. 

testifying  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  his  undaunted  behaviour 

at  the  sbke. 
1811  Death  of  Dr.  NaAetytu,  (who  had   been    astronomer-royal 

during  the  long  period  of  forty-six  vears,!  at  Flamstead  House, 

Greenwich  Pari,  near  London, 

SUNDAY,  l(hh. 
SaiicFsiui  SuHDAV.— Thisis  theun-iirf  Sunday  before  Lr>T;  or 
the  next  to  SnnovE  Tuesday.     It  is  bo  called,  tiecausc  it  is  the  sii- 


JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKKR,    WEST  STRAND. 

Sold  t.y  lU  HookullRi  ud  Nniiaulen  In  IIh  Klngiliini. 
.  k«i  anil  nnlsn  f  a  Fgriodial  Pnlilicallans 
liy  onR,  IVtrroosleinnr;  BERGKR, 


l.'llSywe: 


Brratimghttm.  LangbrEdge- 
D,rs.  L^Mlrr. 

CMcliuVif.Guy. 

OwUtr-Haixmu :  Harding 
CMc/hUv.  Gknsr. 
ailr*aler.B*M>orxir  IcCt 


Siiiibtnli.  OU<  CI  )i  Ilovd. 

Exrtrr.itBaylillo. 

Glaignc.tirimakCii. 

Hen'fir^.Cbai. 
^miiin  and  CtoMre, 


IJvtrmtti,  Hiwhet. 

iraeclH/lilASwIiimn 


Farii.  iwnnii.'' 
PIvmntlt.  Nrttlefalll. 
SlIlMrrs.  Bnidie  k  Co. 
-ifirU.  Ricjee. 

^Jttftbtfy,  EditdVH. 
SUfffarixlirt  Putltrin, 
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THE  GIANTS'  CAUSEWAY. 

Thb  Qiante'  Cangeway  is  the  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  that  etopendons  range  of  basaltic  colttmns  which 
extends  over  a  great  pwct  of  the  north-eastera  coast 
of  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  situated 
within  one  niile  of  Bushmills,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  consists  of  a  most 
irregular  arrangement  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
columns,  most  of  which  are  of  a  pentagonal  or  live- 
sided  form,  and  vary  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thickness^ 
and  from  20  to  250  feet  in  height. 

The  origin  of  basalt  is  evidently  volcanic,  and  the 
prismatic  form  in  which  it  is  found,  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  its  having  been  melted.  The  composition 
of  these  pillars  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
observer :  they  aare  not  of  one  solid  stone,  but  com- 
posed of  several  short  lengths,  curiously  joined,  not 
with  iat  smrfaces,  but  like  a  ball  and  socket  or  the 
joints  in  the  back-bones  of  fishes,  the  end  of  one  being 
hollowed  ofit  so  as  to  receive  that  of  another,  the 
depth  of  the  hollow  being  generally  about  three  or 
four  inches.  Although  the  most  common  form  of 
these  cohimns,  a&  we  have  already  noticed,  is  five- 
sided;  BMmy  atfe  found  with  eight,  and  some  with 
only  fcfof  sides,  but  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
imifoihnity  both  of  figure  and  size,  and  though  they 
are  perfectly  dktfa^ct  from  top  1o  bottom,  yet  k  the 
whole  arrangemeiit  so  closeiy  eombined  at  idl  points, 
that  the  thinnest  substance  can  scarcely  be  introduced 
between  them,  either  npoA  the  sides  or  at  the  angles. 
The  whole  mass  forms  a  kind  cf  mxAt  or  quay,  extend* 
ing  from  the  base  of  a  steep  proi»onlory,  several 
hundred  htt  hito  the  sea. 

The  hollows  on  the  top  of  the  joints  Stfe  of  use  fe^ 
the  neig^hourhig  poor;  for  they  employ  them  m 
summer,  as  sidt-pans,  and  thus  very  easily  procure 
for  themselves  a  kind  of  bay-salt.  At  high  tide,  they 
fill  these  little  basins  with  sea- water,  and  the  heal 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  stone,  combined  with  the  shi^ 
lowness  of  the  basin,  causes  the  whole  moistiaia  to 
evaporate  in  a  couple  of  days. 

This  peculiar  arrangement  of  basalt  is  not  confined 
to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  but  is  to  be  met  with  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Fingal*s  Cave,  in  the  islimd 
of  StKSk,  is  formed  of  glg^stie  cotumns  of  this 
mineral;  Samson's  Ribs^  near  Edinbnrgh,  affords 
another  instance;  and  if  we  look  abroad,  we  find 
Giants*  causeways  not  nncommon  in  Italy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Padua  j  ki  the  halls  of  Auvergne 
and  Velay  m  Fnmce ;  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  colour  of  basalt  »  generally  of  a  dark  btueish 
g*^y>  vorvhug,  at  times,  to  brown  or  red;  its  texture 
is  gr^ndar,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  nearly  hard 
enou^  to  strike  fire  with  flint. 

The  fcrfkwing  account  of  a  cave,  called  Dunkerry 
Cavern,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  and,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  same  basaltic 
formation,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  oi 
the  basalt,  when  seen  under  other  circumstances;  it 
is  extracted  from  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright's  Chide  to 
the  GuMi$*  Cmi9eway. 

"In  the  dark  perpendkular  diff  is  a  deep  and 
lofty  cave,  accessiUe  by  water  alone ;  the  entrance 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  pointed  arch,  and  is 
femaAaWy  regular.  The  boatmen  are  very  expert 
in  entering  these  caves;  they  bring  the  boat's  head 
right  in  front,  and,  watchnig  the  roll  of  the  wave, 
quickly  ship  the  oars,  and  sail  in  majestically  upon 
tiie  smooth  rolling  wave. 

"Tlie  depth  of  Dunkerry  Care  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained^ foe  the  eirtremity  is  so  eefnstroeted^  as  to 
render  the  management  of  a  boat  there  dangerous; 


besides,  from  the  greasy  character  of  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  the  hand  cannot  be  serviceaUe  in  forwarding  or 
retardmg  the  boot.  Along  Ike  sidea  i»  a  bordering 
of  marine  plants,  above  the  surface  of  the  water^  and 
of  considerable  depth. 

"  It  has  already  been  frequently  observed,  ^wit  the 
swell  of  the  sea  upon  this  coast  is  at  all  times  heavy  ; 
and  as  each  successive  wave  rolls  mto  the  cave,  the 
surface  rises  so  slowly  imd  awfully,  that  a  nervous 
person  would  be  apprehensive  of  a  ceaseless  increase 
in  the  elevation  of  the  waters,  until  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  cave.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  cause  of  apprehension,  the  roof 
being  sixty  feet  above  the  high  water  mark.  The 
roaring  of  the  waves  in  the  intericnr  is  distinctly 
heard ;  but  no  probable  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at 
firom  this  as  to  the  depth.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  some  cottages,  a  mile  removed  from  the 
shore,  have  their  slumbers  frequently  interrupted  in 
the  winters'  ni^ts,  by  the  subterranean  sounds  of 
Dunkerry  Cavern.  The  entrance  is  very  strildng 
and  grand,  beii^  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and 
enck^d  between  two  natural  walls  of  dark  basalt ; 
and  the  visitor  wiU  enjoy  a  much  more  perfect  view 
of  the  natural  architecture  at  the  entrance,  by  sitting 
in  the  prow,  with  his  face  to  the  stem,  as  the  boat 
returns." 

THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN ; 

Aff^  THE    rORilER  SUPPORTERS   OF  THE    ROYAL 

ARMS   or   ENGLAND. 

TflE  Lion  and  the  Unicom  have  been,  for  more  than 
two  cent«sries,  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  this 
kii^(doni.  They  were  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  ihe  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under 
king  Janes  the  First,  in  the  year  1603,  and  have 
been  used  ever  shaee.  Previously,  however,  to  that 
time,  there  appear  to  have  been  repeated  changes  in 
the  choice  of  supporters  of  the  royal  arms. 

The  orighi  of  supporters  in  general  has  been  traced, 
by  some  antiquaries,  to  the  ancient  tournaments,  in 
which  the  knights  caused  their  shields  to  be  carried 
by  servants  or  pages,  under  the  disguise  of  lions, 
bears,  griffins,  blackamoors,  kc,  who  also  held  and 
guarded  the  escutcheons,  which  the  knights  were 
obliged  to  expose  to  public  view  some  time  before 
the  lists  were  opened.  But  perhaps,  the  best  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  first  origin  and  use  of  them  are 
derived  from  the  custom  of  leading  any  one  who  was 
invested  with  some  great  distinction  to  the  prince 
who  conferred  it,  and  of  his  being  supported  by  two 
persons  of  rank  when  he  received  the  symbols  of 
honour ;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  that  ceremony,  his 
arms  were  afterwards  supported  by  any  two  creatures 
which  he  chose.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder,  that, 
amongst  the  various  strange  and  ideal  animals,  such 
as  the  dragon,  the  griffin,  the  cockatrice,  and  the  wy- 
vem,  figures  used  in  heraldry ;  the  unicorn  also,  as 
we  now  see  it  represented,  8h<nild  have  been  employed 
as  a  supporter*. 

For  the  information  and  amusement  of  some  of 
our  readers,  we  subjoin  an  account  of  the  Sup- 
porters of  the  arms  of  England,  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second. 

A.D. 

1377  Richard  the  Second.  Hii  supporters  were  two 
angels  in  white,  kneeling, 

1399  Hbnrt  the  Fourth.  The  line  of  Lancaster  com- 
mencing with  this  monarch,  he  changed  the  sup- 
porters, and  took,  on  the  ri^ht  side,  a  white  swan^ 
with  a  gold  collar  and  chatn;  and,  on  the  left»  a 
white  antelope,  similarUf  collared  emd  chained, 

'  Tbe  unicorn  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  b  supposed  to  be  the  2Z%I* 
nocerot  tmiciyrnu,  or  one-homed  rhmocerosit 
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1413  Hsnar  f  H<  Fifth.  This  mavtial  king  had  for  his 
supporters,  on  the  right,  a  lion  croumed;  and,  on 
the  left,  a  white  antelope^  with  a  §q14  eolUur  a»d 
chain. 

1422  Henry  the  Sixth  had  two  white  antelopes^  also 
collared  and  chained, 

1461  Edward  the  Fourth.  On  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  York*,  in  the  person  of  this  prince,  the 
supporters  were,  on  the  right,  a  lion ;  on  the  left, 
a  white  bull, 

1483  Edward  the  Fifth  reigned  but  two  months :  this 
was  during  tlie  regency  of  the  wicked  and  ambi- 
tious Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Supporters,  on 
the  right,  a  lion  >•  and,  on  the  left,  a  white  doe, 

1488  Richard  the  Third,  late  regent,  had  for  his  sup- 

poctecs,  two  white  boars.    To  these.  Gray,  in  his 

beautiful  poem  of  The  Bard,  makes  an  allusion,  in 

reference  to  the  murder  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  of 

his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  which  was  said 

to  have  been  committed  in  the  Tower  of  JLondon, 

by  order  of  this  cruel  tyrant,  their  uncle  • 

•*The  bristled  hoar^  in  infant  gore, 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade." 

The  silver  boar  was  his  badge;  and  he  was  generally 
kno^^i*  in  his  own  time,  under  the  name  of  the 
6oar,  or  the  hog, 

1485  fiENftY  THE  Seventh  took  for  bis  supporters,  on 
ihe  rieht,  a  red  dragon  /  on  the  leift,*a  white  grey- 
hound.    In  this  king  were  united  the  houses   of 
York  and  Xiancastert. 

1509  Heicry  the  Eighth  had,  on  the  right,  a  lion 
crowned;  on  tlie  left,  a  red  dragon, 

1547  Edwaio)  the  Sixth.  This  kmg  made  no  altera- 
tion in  ^  supporteis^  but  .retakied  Ibo  ^ame  as  his 
father  had. 

1553  Mary,  having  married  Philip  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  in  1554,  added  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon  to  those  of  England,  and  chose  for  supporters, 
on  the  right,  a  uhite  eagle;  and,  on  the  left,  a  lion 
crowned, 

1558  Elizabeth  resumed  the  supporters  of  her  father, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  viz., 
on  the  right,  a  lion  crowned:  on  the  left,  a  red 
dragon, 

1603  James  the  First,  (Sixth  of  Scotland,)  king  of 
Great  Britain.  This  king  assumed  for  supporters, 
on  the  right];,  a  Lion  crowned,  and  on  the  left  the 
Unicorn,  which  have  ever  since  that  period  main- 
tained their  distinguished  posts.  The  reason  of  the 
unicorn  being  added  in  lieu  of  the  dragon,  was 
because  James  ^e  First's  supporters,  as  king  of 
Scotland,  were  two  nnicoms^ 

M. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  ALOE. 

(Agame  Americana.) 

The  flowering  of  this  plant  used  to  be  considered  as 
a  very  rare  occurrence^  and  as  not  taking  place  till  it 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years ;  but  the  speci- 
mens being  now  more  numerous  in  this  country, 
the  delay  in  flowering  is  found  not  to  be  fact.  Its 
interest  as  a  marvel  has^  consequently,  fallen  ofif  j  but 
the  uses  of  the  plant  still  continue. 

Agave  Americana  is  no(  an  aloe,  though  it  goes  by 
the  name.  The  true  aloes  belong  to  another  natural 
order,  the  ^if^^Aock/^,  which  are  named  after  asphodel, 
or  king's  spear,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
Xkati  ves  oi  the  south  of  Europe.  That  family  all  contain 
ju^tive  prmciples^  some  of  which  are  merely  pungent, 
as  in  the  onion  tribe;  others  mild,  by  being  blanched 
underground,  as  in  common  asparagus ;  and  others, 
again,  are  stron^y  medicinal,  and  used  as  drugs ;  as 
the  aloes  of  2k)C9tora  and  Barbadoes.  Some  of  that 
family  grow  to  be  very  large  trees,  as,  for  instance, 

*  The  enMem  of  this  house,  as  displayed  on  its  banners,  was  a 
ukite  Tou ;  that  of  t^  rival  family  of  Lancaster,  a  red  rose, 

t  In  conseouence  of  the  fatal  qvarrel  which  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween these  families,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  by  battles  and 
executions,  above  sixt^  princes  of  the  royal  family,  above  one  half 
of  the  nobles  and  prmcipal  gentlemen,  and  above  100(000  of  the 
people  of  England,  lost  their  lives. 

X  The  right,  or  Dexttr^  m  heraldry,  being  the  right  of  the  smeld^ 
not  of  the  spectator. 


4ihe  dragon-tree  (Dracana  Draco),  from  which  the 
gum-dragon  of  ^e  druggists*  shops  is  procured. 
One  specimen  of  that,  m  ^e  Canary  Isles,  is  men- 
tioned as  being  about  seventy-two  feet  high,  and 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Its  history,  as 
a  large  tree,  extends  back  mcnre  than  250  years. 

The  agave  belongs  to  the  pine- apple  tribe  (Brome- 
liacetB),  which  contains  no  such  giants  as  that  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  none  of  their  pungent  quahties. 
The  whole  are  natives  of  America,  though  many  of 
them  have  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  pine-apple  is  well  known  as  the  most 
exquisitely  flavoured  fruit  that  is  produced  in  our 
hot-houses  3  and  all  that  branch  of  the  order  are 
very  fragrant;  so  that,  in  their  native  countries^ 
where  they  grow,  though  not  rooted  in  the  earthy 
they  are  much  used  for  ornamenting  the  balconies 
of  houses. 

The  agave  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pine- 
apple in  its  leaves,  only  they  are  thicker,  stiffer,  and 
less  ntunerous ;  but  it  produces  no  edible  fruit.  The 
outside  leaves  stand  round  in  a  star,  or  crown;  and 
the  middle  consists  of  a  thick  spire  of  leaves,  so 
firmly  twisted  together,  tiiat  the  edges  of  the  one 
impress  the  others  with  a  seal.  The  points  are  armed 
with  very  strong  spines  j  so  that  the  plant  is  truly 
formidable,  and  answers  well  for  hedges,  only  it 
occupies  considerable  breadth.  With, us  it  is  culti- 
vated only  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  is  generally 
set  in  large  pots  or  tubs^  though  it  bears  the  open 
air  in  the  milder  districts,  all  the  year  round.  In- 
deed, it  is  apt  to  suffer  more  from  the  constant 
soaking  of  the  rain,  which  gets  into  the  central  spire 
and  rots  the  planit.  The  varieties  with  striped  leaves 
are  most  hfmdsome  \  but  they  do  not  flower  so  readily. 
Indeed,  none  of  them  can  be  made  to  flower  in  this 
country  without  artificial  heat. 

The  scape,  or  flowering-stem,  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  tuft  of  leaves  3  it  is  smooth  and  gre^i,  and  the 
branches, that  bear  the  individual  clusters  of  flowers 
come  off  very  gracefully  in  double  curves,  which  have 
the  bend  downward  near  the  stalk,  and  upward  near 
the  flowers.  The  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  u 
majestic  candlestick,  with  successive  branches,  for  a 
great  portion  of  its  height ;  and  tall  as  the  stem  is, 
the  form  of  the  leaves  gives  it  the  a{^arance  of  ^reat 
stability. 

Tropical  America  is  the  native  h^itat  of  the  plant  j 
but  it  aboimdfi  in  the  dry  and  warm  pkces  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  along  the  sandy  shores  oi  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  especially  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  and 
in  the  dry  districts  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

Like  most  plants  which  grow  in  very  hot  and  dry 
places,  the  rind  or  epidermis  of  the  leaves  resists 
powerfully  the  action  of  heat,  so  that  the  interior  of 
the  leaves  is  very  juicy.  The  juice  contains  a  good 
deal  both  of  alkali  and  oil  (the  ingredients  of  which 
soap  is  composed),  so  that  in  some  places  of  the 
peninsula,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap ;  the  pulp 
forming  a  lather  with  water.  Cattle  are  also  fed  on 
I  the  sliced  or  bruised  leaves,  at  those  seasons  when  the 
pastures  are  burnt  up  by  the  drought.  So  that  it  is 
a  useful  plant  even  in  those  parts  of  Eturope  where 
the  vegetation  of  more  temperate  climes  is  apt  to  faU. 

In  Mexico,  it  is  far  mwe  useful  j  and  is,  indeed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  soil,  answer- 
ing some  of  the  purposes  which  are  uiswered  by  rye 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  barley  in  the  middle  lalitndes, 
and  the  vine  toward  tiie  south.  The  wmes  and 
spirits  of  the  country  are  prepared  from  it;  «id 
though  their  flavour  is  not  much  relished  by  Euro- 
peans, they  are  in  high  eetimatioa  with  the  natives. 
*^  39—2 
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When  the  leaves  have  come  to  their  foil  size,  aod 
the  flower-stalk  is  about  to  spring  ap,  the  heart  of 
the  plant  ii  scooped  oatj  and  ^e  outside  left  ia  the 
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tana  of  a  cap.  That  cup  soon  fills  irith  tfie  juice, 
which  is  removed  successively,  till  no  more  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  remaining  leaves,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  cut  out,  ^re  dried  for  fiiel.  The  juice  is  set 
to  ferment ;  and  when  it  has  undergone  that  process, 
it  is  the  Palyu^,  or  Mexican  beer.  It  soon  gets  acid, 
and  even  rancid,  from  the  quantity  of  oil ;  but  the 
natives  relish  it  When  recently  made,  it  is  said  to 
be  much  more  palatable  ;  and  probably  it  does  not 
become  unpleasant  sooner  than  the  weak  and  im- 
perfectly fined  malt  liquors  of  this  country  do  in 
the  hot  season. 

The  juice  of  the  Agave  is  also  distilled  into  an 
ardent  and  intoxicating  spltit,  called  Mercal,  or  Vino 
Mercal,  in  which  the  inconsiderate  indulge  to  the  same 
excess  as  they  do  in  spirits  from  grain,  potatoes, 
beet-root,  and  other  vegetables  in  Europe.  The 
people  of  all  countries  are  too  fond  of  preparing  such 
beverages  ;  and  the  natives  of  India  lay  the  palm- 
trees  under  contribution  for  their  arraQk ;  and  the 
hemp,  for  that  still  more  intoxicating  and  pernicious 
liquid  which  they  call  Bang. 

The  fibres  of  the  Agave  are  tough  and  straight ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  used  as  cords  ;  but  the 
pnqier  cordage  of  the  tropical  Americans  is  not  made 
from  them ;  but  from  the  fibres  of  some  of  the 
wild  BromeUas  ;  'or  from  the  coire,  or  fibres,  which 
•umnmd  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

A  specimen  of  the  American  aloe,  exhibited  li 
flower  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Colosseum,  in  Regent' 
Park,  London,  was  about  twenty-five  feet  high  j  and 
the  panicle,  or  bunch  of  flowers,  which,  according  to 


the  habits  of  the  tribe,  fade  oif  at  bottom  as  othen 
come  into  flower  at  top,  was,  at  some  times,  i^rvards 
of  twelve  feet. 

The  figures  in  the  cat  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
proportions  of  the  sAok,  and  another  plant,  not  in 
flower,  will  show  the  difference  of  diancter  in  the 
two  states.  

BIRDS'  NESTS. 
The  extraordinary  instinct  diq)layed  by  birds  in 
the  building  of  ^ir  nests,  has  long  attracted  the 
notice,  not  only  of  natnraUsta,  but  even  of  the  most 
careless  observera.  If  we  examine  them  simply 
as  an  illnstration  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  their 
ingenious  and  interesting  architects,  our  labour  will 
not  be  lost ;  but  considering  the  different  forms  in 
which  they  are  constructed,  with  reference  to  the 
necessities  of  their  inhabitants,  we  perceive  at  once 
the  beautiful  design  and  regularity  ^splayed  in  every 
part 


The  nest  of  the  long-tailed  tit,  the  bottle-bt  as 
it  is  called,  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  e^ ;  the 
inside  is  lined  with  feathers,  and  it  haa  but  a  small 
opening  at  the  top ;  one  feather  is  always  found 
covering  this  entrance,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion,  BO  as  to  carry  off  the  rain,  and  prevent  its  enter- 
ing the  nest  j  if  the  finger  is  introduced  into  this  hole, 
it  will  be  found  that  other  feathers  cross  each  other  in 
various  directions,  all  placed  there  with  the  same 
intent.  If  the  nest  is  built  in  an  old  black-thorn  in 
blossom,  as  was  the  case  with  the  one  represented  in 
the  cut,  the  outer  part  of  it  is  found  covered  with 
small  pieces  of  light- coloured  moss,  and  other  sub- 
stances, so  exactiy  agreeing  in  colour  with  the  bark 
of  the  tree  io^  which  it  was  placed,  that  it  could  with 
difficulty  be  discovered.  If  the  colour  of  the  tree  had 
been  green,  the  moss  selected  for  the  covoing  of  the 
nest  would  have  been  green  also. 

In  India,  the  birds  use  still  more  artifice  in  building 
their  nesta,  on  account  of  the  monkeys  and  snakes; 
some  form  their  hanging  dweUings  in  the  shape  of  a 
purse,  deep  and  open  at  the  top,  others  with  a  hole  in 
the  side.  Some  with  an  entrance  at  the  very  bottom, 
forming  their  lodge  near  the  summit. 

The  nests  of  the  laiger  description  of  birds  are 
constructed  with  less  attention  to  warmth,  then  those 
of  the  smaller,  and  the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  small 
size  of  the  e^s  of  the  latter  would  not  ^ow  them, 
if  exposed  to  the  tur,  to  retain  their  necessaiy  heat 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  parent  birds, 
and  thus  they  would  risk  becoming  addled.  But 
the  larger  size  of  the  egge  of  the  larger  birds  prevent 
their  temperature  frum  being  reduced  for  a  consider- 
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able  time,  and  in  these  different  modes  of  constroct- 
ing  the  nest,  the  economy  as  well  as  liberality  of  nature 
ia  well  exemplified :  whatever  is  required  for  the 
good  of  the  creature  is  granted,  bnt  all  Buperflous 
labonr  and  material  is  spured. 


Rted  Wrtn  and  Nal. 

Tbe  nest  of  the  reed  wrea,  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  ia  firmly  lashed  to  the  stems  of  reeds,  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  being 
fixed  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  is  securely  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  its  enemies. 


Lettkb  fhom  Dr.  Johmbon  to  his  God-dauqhtbr. 
The  following  Letter  was  written  by  Dn.  Johnson,  to  his 
f(od-daughter.  It  ia  trOTiscribed  Jrom  the  original,  which 
18  in  the  Doctor's  hand-vriting,  and  is  Btill  in  the  poeses- 
sion  of  Mas.  Janb  Lamoton,  of  Brighton,  the  lady  to 
irttom  it  was  addressed : — < 

"  My  dearest  Misg  Jennv, — I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty 
letter  has  been  so  Iohk  without  being  answered ;  but  when 
I  am  not  pretty  nell,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough  for 
young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  m^  dear,  to  see  that  you  write 
sc  well,  and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and 
your  needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will 
give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected,  and  your 
needle  will  find -you  useful  employment  when  you  do  not 
care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope  you  will 
bo  very  diligent  in  learning  arithraeUck ;  and,  above  all,  that 
through  your  whole  life,  you  will  CBrcfullj  say  your  prayers, 
and  read  your  Bible. — I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 
**  Boll  Conrt,  Fleet  Street,  Sak  :  JoBNSoir." 

May  10th,  1764." 

Epitaph  ih  Kendal  Critrch. 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of   Mr.  Raulfh    Tibbr, 

Late  Vicar  of  Kendal,  Batcheler  of  Divinity, 

Who  died  the  4th  day  of  J\Hie,  1627. 
London  brcMl  me,  Westminster  fed  me, 
Cambridge  sped  me,  my  sister  wed  me^ 
Study  taught  me,  Living  eaught  me. 
Learning  brought  me,  Kendal  caught  me. 
Labour  press'd  me,  sickness  distress!  me. 
Death  oppresst  me,  grave  possesstme, 
God  flrst  gave  me,  Christ  did  save  me, 
Earth  did  crave  me,  and  heaven  would  have  mc. 

Thk  custom  of  burying  bodies  in  churehes  is  said  to  have 
been  first  sanctioned  by  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.  D.  758,  having  been  prohibited  by  Augustine,  the 
first  Archbishop  of  that  church,  who  had  decreed  that  no 
corpse,  either  <h  prince  or  prelate,  should  be  buried  within 
fbe  walls  of  a  city;  but  only  in  the  suburbs  thereof;  and 
that  only  in  tha  potcU  of  a  church,  not  in  the  body. 

VVUJtM. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSIONS 

OP  THE  BIBLE. 
The  daily  oninterrnpted  possession  of  privileges  and 
enjoyments,  even  of  the  highest  order,  has  ever  had 
a  tendency  to  canse  their  real  value  to  be  overlooked. 
We,  who,  thropgh  God's  blessing  have  full  and  un- 
restrained access  to  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  can  but  imperfectly  estimate  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  them.  Accustomed 
from  our  childhood  to  see  the  Bible  in  cvery-day 
&miliar  use,  we  appear  ta  take  it  for  granted  that 
such  was  the  case  tUways,  and  in  every  place.  We 
Uttle  dream,  that  our  forefathers  obtained  this  privi- 
l^e  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  preserved  it  not 
without  a  struggle.  So  that  it  maybe  useful,  as  well  as 
interesting,  to  submit  to  general  readers  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  several  English  versions  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  more 
espedally  of  our  present  authorized  translation. 

Writers  of  unquestionable  onthority  assert,  that 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  church,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  found  in  the  language  of  almost 
every  Christian  nation.  This  privilege  and  advantage 
theycontinued  toenjoyunmolestedi  until  that  a  new 
power  arose  in  the  western  world,  claiming  unheard-of 
dominion  over  men's  minds  and  bodies,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  was  more 
fatal  to  her  assumptions  of  universal  supremacy,  than 
a  general  and  free  perusal  of  the  Holy  Volume  of 
the  Word  of  God.  That  which  she  long  had  wished, 
at  length  she  dared  to  do  j  and  at  a  synod  holden  at 
Toulouse  in  France,  in  the  year  1228,  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  for  the  first  time  forbidden.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  edict  was  the  circumstance 
that  the  Waldenses  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  Pope's  pretensions,  and  to  assert 
that  the  Bible  was  the  rule  of  Christian  Faith,  and 
as  such,  ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  persons  of 
every  class.  This  synod,  however,  contented  itself 
with  forbidding  laymen  to  possess  the  books  either  of 
the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament 

In  this,  our  country  of  England,  the  Saxons,  its  for- 
mer masters,  are  known  to  have  possessed  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  A  copy  of 
the  Gospels  of  this  version  is  remaining  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  historian, 
the  Venerable  Bedc,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh 
century,  is  said  to  have  translated  the  entire  Bible ; 
and  King  Alfred  is  reported  to  have  done  the  same 
thing ;  though  the  greater  part  of  these,  his  holy 
labours,  have  not  survived  to  our  times. 

From  the  time  when  the  religious  orders  multiplied 
in  England,  the  friars  were  ever  found  most  vehe- 
ment in  forbidding  the  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  probably,  not  only  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  received  from  their  superiors  at  Rome,  bnt 
likewise,  as  historians  assert,  from  a  wish  to  conceal 
their  own  utter  ignorance  of  them,  and  general  want 
of  learning  on  every  subject.  There  were,  however, 
some  noble  exceptions. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  about  the 
jeex  1340,  Richard  Hampole,  an  Augustinion  monk, 
translated  the  Paalter  into  the  English  of  that  day. 
In  the  same  king's  reign,  and  that  of  bb  next  suc- 
cessor, flourished  the  renowned  John  WicUffe,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  being  a  fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  Master  of  Baliol ;  at  a  later 
period  he  became  Rector  of  Lutterworth  in  Leices- 
tershire. WicUffe  translated  afresh  the  whole  Bibh, 
about  the  year  1380.  But  Has  praiseworthy  work 
did  not  escape  without  violent  opposition  raised 
agtunst  it.  About  twenty  years  after  its  appearance, 
the  prieatB  attempted  to  suppress  it;  and  actually 
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procured  a  BUI  for  this  purpose  to  be  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  truth  found  a  patron  in 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  the  king, 
vho  is  reported  to  have  stood  up  IxddLy  in  his  place, 
and  to  have  said,  '  We  will  not  be  tiie  refuse  of  all 
men ;  for  that  other  naticms  have  God  s.  lawe  (which  is 
the  lawe  of  our  belief )  in  their  own  language  $* '  whidi 
he  affirmed  (as  the  story  sayth),with  a  great  oath 
agaynst  them,  whatsoever  they  were,  that  began  the 
BiU; 

A  few  years  later,  in  1407,  Archbishc^  Arundel 
published  a  Corutitution,  forbidding  any  person 
to  translate  any  part  of  Scripture;  and  also,  to 
read  any  translations  of  it  whatsoever.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think,  that  several  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  were  actually  bum«l  for  trangressing  this 
order. 

The  fifteenth  century  gave  birth  to  the  wondrotis 
art  of  Printing ;  which,  by  God's  blessing,  was  made 
a  mean  of  midtipl3dng  Bibles  in  all  languages,  with 
great  rapidity,  and  at  little  comparative  cost.  About 
1455  appeared  the  Bible  in  Latin* :  1460  in  Gorman  : 
1471  in  Italian  :  1475  in  Flemish:  1478  in  Spanish: 
1488  in  Bohemian,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Reformation,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
directed  men's  attention  earnestly  and  successftdly  to 
the  Scriptures,-  as  the  foundation  and  sole  rule  of 
Faith  5  and  eyery  exertion  was  used  by  learned  men 
that  translaticms  of  them  should  become  every  where 
accessible. 

The  praise- worthy  labours  of  Luther  in  this  particu- 
lar, soon  found  imitators  in  England :  and  the  first 
who  distinguished  himself  in  this  field,  and  who  after- 
wards fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  and  revenge  of 
Rome,  was  William  Tyndale,  a  native  of  Wales,  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Oxford :  where  a  portrait 
of  him  is  still  preserved.  Tjrndale  determined  to 
furnish  his  countrjrmen  with  a  modem  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  former  English  translations 
mentioned  above  had  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate :  but  Tyndale  wisely  resolved  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head, and  to  translate  from  the  original  Greek. 
His  New  Testament  was  first  printed  abroad,  in  the 
year  1526,  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  England 
not  then  permitting  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
in  this  country!  So  little  liberty  then  had  the 
Press !  [This  first  edition  is  so  rare,  that  only  one 
copy  and  part  of  a  second  are  known  to  be  existing.] 
The  book  was  most  eagerly  received  by  the  people  -, 
which  when  Tonstall  Bishop  of  London  heard,  he  is- 
sued severe  orders  (then  obeyed)  to  call  in  all  the  co- 
pies and  deliver  them  to  him :  he  himself  bought  up 
very  many,  and  caused  them  to  be  pubUcly  burned  in 
London.  This  decree,  however,  of  the  Bishop,  only 
turned  to  his  own  confusion :  for  the  very  money 
which  he  paid  for  the  copies  so  eagerly  sought  after, 
enabled  Tyndale  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  revised 
and  more  correct  edition. 

In  1530,  Tyndale  published  a  version  of  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  $  and  in  153  J ,  the  prophecy  of  Jonah, 
with  a  preface  against  the  pope.  In  1535,  appeared 
the  Whole  Bible  translated  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who 
subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  at  this  time 
was  abroad,  through  fear  of  persecution  for  holding 
Protestant  tenets.  His  Bible  was  not  printed  in  Eng- 
land (but  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg)  though  it 
was  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1536  or  1537,  through  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  lord  Privy  Seal,  the  King's  Vicege- 
rent in  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  warm  favourer  of 

*  In  was  the  Latin  Bible  of  1462,  which  by  the  »urpri»ngly  rapid 
multiplication  of  copies  gave  rise  to  the  accusation  of  magic  against 
Faust  its  printer:  from  whence  sprung  the  story,  wk  well  known  iot^ 
merly  to  our  childrea  of  '  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus/ 


the  Reformation,  an  injunction  was  obtained  that 
every  Parish  Church  should  be  provided  with  a  large 
Bible,  to  be  openly  exposed  in  the  choir  for  public  use- 
Two  years  after  the  former,  there  appeared  a  second 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  folio,  under  the  name  of 
Matthew's ;  consisting  partly  of  Tyndale's  version,  and 
partly  of  Goverdale*s,  with  several  corrections.  la 
1539  came  forth  the  Greoft  Bible,  or  Cranmers  Bible, 
that  Archbishop  being  known  for  a  apecial  £avourer 
of  so  good  a  wock.  This  was  a  lai^  and  handsome 
foUo  volume,  fit  for  tiie  public  use  of  Churches ;  it 
was  chiefly  a  correction  oi  Matthew's  Bible.  From  it 
is  taken  that  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  still  re- 
tained and  used  in  our  Prayer  books.  In  the  same 
year,  1539,  appeared  another  corrected  edition,  by 
Richard  Tavemer:  in  1540  and  1541,  reimpressions 
of  the  Great  BibiSj  with  a  prologue  by  Cranmer :  and 
in  this  last  year  the  King  decreed  that  a  copy  of  this 
Bible  in  the  great  volume,  should  be  set  up  in  every 
parish  Church  in  £n^and. 

But  soon  afterwards,  Henry's  religious  views  were 
tiumed  into  another  direction  $  and  by  the  continual 
urgent  exertions  of  the  popish  party  among  the 
Bishops,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  restricting 
closely  the  liberty,  formerly  enjoyed,  of  possessing 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.  This  Act  contains  several 
curious  clauses  :  namely,  all  translations  are  allowed, 
except  Tyndale's  -(the  one  most  in  use) ;  but  all  pre- 
ambles or  notes  are  ordered  to  be  cut  away  or  blotted 
out,  from  Bibles  and  Testaments  of  every  translation 
whatsoev^.  [Tliis  clause  may  account  for  the  muti- 
lated state  in  which  copies  of  our  early  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  most  frequently  found.]  No  person, 
unless  appointed  thereto  by  the  King  or  the  Ordinary, 
may  read  to  others  any  part  of  the  bcripture  in  Eng- 
lish, on  pain  of  a  month's  imprisqimient.  But  Jthe 
Lord  Chancellor,  Captains  of  tiie  wars,  the  Judges, 
Recorders  of  cities,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Common&f, '  which  heretofore  have  been  accustomed 
to  dedare  or  teach  any  good  vertuous  or  godly  ex-* 
hortations  in  any  assemblies,  may  use  any  pcurt  of 
Scripture  as  they  have  been  wont.*  Likewise  every 
Noblemcui  or  Gentleman,  being  a  householder,  may 
read  or  cause  to  be  read  by  any  of  his  family  seirv^nts, 
and  to  his  own  family,  any  text  of  the  Bible  or  New 
Testament :  and  every  merchant,  being  a  householder 
and  any  other  persons,  except  women  and  apprenticee^ 
might  read  the  Bible  privately  to  themselves.  But  no 
women  (except  Noblewomen  and  Grentlewomen,  who 
might  read  to  themselves  but  to  none  others,)  artificers, 
apprentices,  journeymen,  husbandmen,  or  labourers, 
were  permitted  to  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament 
in  £n(^h,  either  privately  ogr  qpenly,  4e  themsdlves 
or  to  others,  under  pain  of  a  month's  imprisoiunent. 
From  this  period  nothing  more  was  done  towards  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  during  the  remainder  of 
Henry's  reign :  but  on  the  contrary,  a  still  more  strict 
Proclamation  came  forth  in  his  last  year,  1546,  pro- 
hibiting even  the  mere  possession  of  either  T^dale's 
or  Coverdale's  translation. 

His  son.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  like  a  prince  of 
true  piety  and  enlightened  understanding,  speedily 
removed  these  obstructions,  and  gave  every  en- 
couragement to  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  all  his  subjects.  He  issued  orders,  that  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  should  be  open  in  every  parish 
dnirch,  to  whidi  persons  of  every  okas  might  havC 
unrestrained  access,  and  they  were  exhorted  to 
make  good  use  of  the  privilege.  JSvery  der^ymaa 
was  ordered  to  possess  himself  of  the  New  Testament^ 
and  of  Erasmus'  paraphrase  on  it. 

During  this  king's  rei^  our  Litorgy  wm  &nned* 
with  great  care  and  deliberation :  and  the  vear  i54§ 
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saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  ''  Book  of  Common 
Prayer/*  which  at  once  superseded  the  various  Romish 
formularies,  under  the  names  of  Missals,  Breviaries, 
Gradudls,  Hours,  Processionals,  Mamutls,  Offices,  Ponti- 
ficals, SfC.  Several  impressions  of  hoth  the  Bihle  and 
New  Testament  were  published ;  but  though  man^  of 
these  underwent  a  "  recognition*'  or  revisal,  no  new 
translation  of  Scripture  appeared  during  Edward's 
reign. 

Upon  his  death,  and  the  liecession  of  Queenr  V[ory, 
who  by  education,  and  in  feeling,  was  a  bigoted 
Romanist,  all  those  happy  beginnings  received  an 
abrupt  overthrow.  Mary,  through  Iter  agents.  Bishop 
Bonner  and  Cardinal  Pole,  carried  back  every  thing 
once  more  to  the  darkness  of  Popery  j  issuing  orders 
even  that  the  sentences  of  Scripture,  which  were  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  many  churches,  shoutd  be 
obliterated,  as ''  opening  doors  to  every  kind  of  vice  !  '* 
But  Providence  mercifully  interposed,  and  prevented 
her  power  from  becoming  equal  to  her  wiD,  in  this 
respect :  for  the  good  seed  had  now  been  sown  in 
men's  hearts,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  could  no 
more  be  quenched.  During  her  reign,  as  might  be 
expected,  no  step  was  taken  towards  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible :  but  the  old  Romish  Primer 
of  Salisbury  was  reprinted. 

The  persecution  to  which  every  leading  Protestant 
was  now  either  actually  subjected,  or  felt  himself  to 
be  at  every  moment  liable,  induced  several  of  the 
clergy  to  withdraw  themselves  f6r  security  into  foreign 
countries.  And  some  of  these,  establishing  them- 
selves at  Geneva,  where  Calvin  was  then  flourishing 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame,  undertook  the  formation 
of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible.  They  first  published 
the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1557>  and  three  years 
afterwards  the  entire  Bible,  accompenied  by  a  profu- 
sion of  notes. 

But  though  this  version  was  immediately  brotight 
Into  England,  and  circulated  with  no  small  industry, 
Elizabeth  being  now  queen,  it  failed  to  give  general 
satisfaction  -,  and  critical  scholars  pointed  out  fiaults 
and  errors  in  every  one  of  the  existing  translations. 
Upon  which,  Parker,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
learning  that  a  fresh  supply  of  copies  was  reqwred 
throughout  the  kingdom,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
causing  a  careful  revision  of  former  translations  to 
be  ma^  by  several  very  learned  men,  amongst  whom 
he  distributed  the  Bible  in  distmct  portions,  for  their 
exact  and  particular  revision.  The  majority  of  theee 
divines  being  Bishops,  the  corrected  version  which 
they  published,  in  a  large  folio,  in  1568,  obtained  the 
name  of  "  The  Bishops*  Bible:'  Both  this  and  the 
version  of  Greneva  continued  to  be  used  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  former  being  princi- 
pally mack  use  of  in  ebnrches,  while  many  private 
families  preferred  the  latter. 

King  James  sfKeeeding  U>  the  throne  in  1602, 
the  Puritans  immediately  presented  to  him  a  petition 
of  church-grievances,  which  led  to  the  well-known 
Conference  at  Hampton  Court  >  where  these  com- 
plaints were  solemnly  exsmia&d,  and  were  adjudged 
frivolous  and  grtmndless.  But  as  they  found  fault, 
among  other  things,  with  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and 
eaniestly  pressed  the  formation  of  a  new  translation, 
the  king  assented  to  their  request;  and  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  delegated  the  important  work  to  My- 
four  of  the  most  learned  men  within  his  dominions  » 
these  wet^  enjoined  to  parcel  out  among  themselves 
the  several  portions  of  the  work,  guiding  themselves 
by  the  inspired  originals,  and  following  &e  Bishops' 
BiUe  as  nearly  as  those  would  permit  *,  making  no 
change  in  any  thing  for  the  mere  love  of  novelty, 
and  submlttittg  every  part  of  their  labours  to  the  de- 


liberate judgment  and  revision  of  &e  entire  body,  to 
be  assembled  at  a  general  meeting. 

These  judicioas  regulations  being  received  and 
attended  to  in  the  best  spirit,  the  great  work  was 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  by  the  united  labours 
of  so  many  sound  scholars,  wi<^ii>  seven  years  from 
the  issuing  of  the  commission  ^  the  fhst  edition  of  the 
new  Translation  being  published,  in  a  large  handsome 
folio,  in  black  letter,  m  1611. 

At  its  first  appearance,  cavils  were  raised  against 
this^  version,  both  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Puri- 
tans }  but  these  soon  died  away,  and  the  translators 
deservedly  obtained,  not  oiiiy  from  our  own  country- 
men, but  also  Arom  learned  foreigners,  the  praise  of 
great  fidelity,  united  with  precision  and  elecumess  of 
expression.  The  former  of  these  qualities  was  the 
most  important,  but  even  the  latter  was  not  without 
its  manifold  use.  For,  since  this  BiUe  was  designed, 
not  (as  formerly)  only  for  the  closets  of  scholars,  but 
also  for  the  daily  use  and  comfort  of  even  the  humblest 
individual,  it  was  essential  that  its  language  should 
be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  every  needless 
obscurity,  and  every  ambiguous  or  ill-understood- 
expression.  To  this,  the  translators  appear  diligently 
to  have  attended ;  and  this  object  they  were  enabled 
through  God's  Providence,  so  far  to  attam,  that  even 
now,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
our  authorized  Bible  continues  readily  intelligible  to 
persons  of  every  class  j  and  perhaps  contains  fewer 
words  or  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  have  sunk 
into  obscurity,  than  any  other  work  in  the  English 
language,  of  the  same  bulk  and  age. 

Happily  for  this  country,  Grod's  blessed  Word  is 
now  mf^ttered  by  any  human  restrictions :  it  is 
open  for  every  one's  perusal :  all  are  taught,  advised, 
and  exhorted,  to  make  it  their  study,  and  look  up  to 
it  as  the  Great  Charter  of  their  salvation.  We  own 
it  for  our  sole  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  :  we  know 
that  countless  multitudes  are  daily  deriving  i&om  it 
comfort,  and  joy,  and  hope  :  and,  while  we  distribute 
it  around,  in  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  yeariy, 
we  pray  that  all  into  whose  hands  it  falls  may  have 
grace  to  use  it  in  such  sort,  that  through  the  Messing 
of  Almighty  God  it  may  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion.  H.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  cheerfulness,  and  happiness  of 
animals  and  birds  without  pleasure ;  the  latter,  especially, 
i^ear  to  eigoy  themselves  during  the  line  weather,  m 
spring  and  summer,  wfth  a  degree  of  hilarity  which  might 
be  almost  envied.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  man  might 
do  to  lessen  the  misery  of  those  creatures,  which  are  either 
^ven  to  him  for  food  or  use,  or  for  adding  to  his  pleasure, 
if  he  were  so  disposed.  Instead  of  which,  he  often  exer- 
cises a  degree  of  wanton  tyranny  and  cruelty  over  them, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  and  for  which  no 
doubt  he  will  be  one  day  held  accountable.  Animals  are 
so  capable  of  showing  gratitude  and  affection  to  those  who 
have  been  kind  to  them,  that  I  never  see  them  subjected 
to  ill-treatment,  without  feelins  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
those  who  are  inflicting  it.  I  know  many  persons  who, 
like  myself,  take  a  pleasure  in  seeing  all  the  aniotals  about 
tiiem  appear  happy  and  contented. 

Cows  will  show  their  pleasure  at  seeing  those  who  have 
been  kind  to  them,  by  moving  theirs  ears  gently,  and  put- 
ting but  their  wet  noses.  My  M  horse  resto  his  head  on 
the  gate  with  great  complacency,  when  he  sees  me  coming, 
expecting  to  receive  an  apple  or  a  piece  of  bread.  I  should 
even  be  sorry  to  see  my  poultry  and  pigs  get  out  of  my 
way  with  any  symptoms  or  fear.^— — JxssbTs  GUamngs, 

Therx  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not  show  either 
the  misery  of  man,  or  the  mercy  of  God,  either  man's  im-' 
potence  without  Qod,  or  his  power  mth  God.  The  whole 
universe  teaehes  man  that  he  is  eermpt,  or  that  ho  is 
redeemed ;  teaehes  him  his  greatness  or  his  misery.——* 
Pascal. 
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AVmVEnSARIIlS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

MONDAY,  11th. 

1660  lUnS  Deseartes,  the  mathematician,  died  in  Sweden.    His 

body  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 

1763  Willitttn  Shenstone,  the  pastoral. poet^ died  at  the  Leasowes,  in 

Worcestershire. 
1831  Adam  WaUcer,  the  Lecturer  on  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  died  at  Richmond,  in  Surry. 

TUESDAY,  12th. 

1564  Lady  Jane  Gr§y  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guildford  DudUy, 
(fourth  son  or  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,;  behoaded  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  These  illustrious  voung  persons  fell 
victims  to  the  ambition  of  their  father,  the  duke.  Lady  Jane, 
though  not  then  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  been  pre- 
vailra  on  to  allow  herself  to  be  proclaimed  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  demise  of  the  young  Kinc  Edward  VI.,  she 
imd  her  husband  were,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  days,  taken 
prisoners,  tried,  and  condemned,  by  the  powerful  party  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary.  Lady  Jane  was  exe- 
cuted in  about  an  hour  after  Lord  Dudlev.  She  was  the 
most  eminent  for  her  piety  and  learning,  of  all  the  ladies  of 
her  ace  and  time,  being,  m  addition  to  her  other  great  ac- 
complishments, a  perfect  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. 

1804  Emmanuil  Kant,  the  German  philosopher,  died. 

WEDNESDAY,  13th. 

1642  Catherine  Howard^  fifth  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 

beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 
1689  WrLLiAM  and  M^ary  proclaimed  Kins  and  Queen  of  Great 

Britam;  they  were  crowned  on  Apru  the  lUh.    In  British 

histon"*  the  accession  of  the  Protestant  King  William  to  the 

throne  is  styled  the  Glorious  Revolutio.v. 

THURSDAY,  14th. 

VAt.xiniirR*s  Dat,  or  Old  Candlemat  Day,  Valentine,  who  was  a 
Roman  bishop,  was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  in 
the  year  278.  It  was  the  common  opinion,  that  on  tliis  day  birds 
chose  their  mates;  whence,  probably,  the  custom  of  choosing  VaUn^ 

tines, 

« 

1400  Richard  IL,  King  of  England,  basely  murdered  in  Ponte- 
fract  castle,   Yorkshire,  where    he  Mras  a   prisoner.     His 
.   strength  and  courage  were  so  great,  that  he  slew  four  of  the 
eight  assassins  who  attacked  him.  -> 

1779  Coftain  Jawiet  Cook^  who  had  more  than  once  sailed  round 

the  world,  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  (he  savages  of  Owhyhee, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1780  Sir  William  Blaekttone,  author  of  the  celebrated  Cmmncn- 

tariee  on  the  Lawt  of  England,  died. 
1797  Sir  John  Jervis,  aiterwuxb  Earl  St.  Vincent,  obtained  a- 
signal  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  ofiT  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in 
Portugal. 

FRIDAY,  16th. 
1696  On  this  day,  JTtr.^  William  HI,  was  to  have  been  assassinated 

by  conspirators,  on  his  return  from  Ri^mond  to  London. 

The  plot  was  defeated  b^  the  conveyance  of  timely  notice  to 

His  Majesty  and  h»  Ministers. 
1732  EraneiMAtterhury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  celebrated  poet  and 

political  writer,  died  in  exile  at  Paris ;  having  been  banished 

from  England  for  corresponding  with  the  exiUd  roval  race  of 

Stuart.    His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  in 

Westminster  Abbey. 

SATURDAY,  16th. 
1497  Birth-day  of  P/ii<i}»  Melanethon,i\i^  celebrated  divine,  and  co- 
aidijutor  with  Martin  Luther  in  the  gteat  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  his  age,  and  composed  the  famous  "  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,'*  which  to  this  day  remains  a  monument  of 
his  judgment  and  eloquence.    He  died  April  19th,  1560. 

1764  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  a  distinguished  London  physician,  died. 

His  abilities  and  eminence  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  his 

feneral  learning,  and  fine  taste  for  those  arts  which  embellish 
uman  life,  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  under  hb  auspices  that  inocnUtixon 
for  the  imalt-pox  was  first  introduced  into  this  country ;  the 
experiment  being  successfully  tried  on  seven  condemned  cri- 
minals in  Newgate,  in  the  year  1721. 
1796  Amboyna,  a  noted  spice  island  in  the  East  Indian  Seas,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  capitulated  to  the  English :  they  relinquished 
it,  however,  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814. 

SUNDAY,  17th. 

QuiKQUAOKsiMA  SuNDAY  :  60  Called  from  being  the  first  Sunday 
before  Lent,  and  about  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter.  On 
this  day,  the  Feralia,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Dead,  were 
kept  at  Rome. 

1461  The  second  Battle  of  St,  Alban*s  fought;  wherein  Queen  Mar- 
|aret  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  freed  her  husband 
from  captivitv. 

1663  M,ichael  Angela,  a  man  illustrious  for  his  extraordinary  talents 
as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  died  at  Rome,  in  the 
eighty-nmth  year  of  his  age. 

1671  An  earthquake  occurred  in  Herefordshire,  which,  accordmg  to 
the  historians  S]>eed  and  Camden,  removed  Marcley  Hill  to 
a  conmderable  distance  from  where  it  formerly  stood.  The 
^ound  moved  was  about  twenty-six  acres ;  and  iirtts  progress 
It  overturned  or  carried  away  every  thing  which  impeded  its 
-passage.  In  1563,  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in  Dortet- 
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to  explain  to  them,  in  familiar  language,  the  principal  phenonwa  of 
the  Heavens.    The  Lessons  are  illnstmted  by  numerous  Engravings. 

EXERCISES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Price  FiFTBKN  Pence. 

The  leading  events  of  English  History  are  related  with  simplicity,  and 
their  connexion  traced  with  clearness.  The  narmtives  are  confined 
to  the  most  memomble  and  important  events ;  and  those  circumstanoea 
particularly  marked,  which  have  led  to  the  gradiuil  formation  of  the 
liritish  system  of  government.  The  Work  is  illustrated  with  onmerous 
Engravings  of  Costumes.  Views,  See. 

EXERCISES  IN  ROMAN   HISTORY.    Price  Twf 
.Pence. 

A  complete  and  popular  ei^lome  of  the  History  of  the  Rise.  Progress,  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    It  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  Print 
^  of  a  Roman  Triumph*  and  numerous  Figures  of  Costumes.  &c. 

EXERCISES  IN  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  in  imparting  to  Children  the  knowledm 
of  Christianity ;  the  one,  a  vague  and  inadequate  staten^ent.  which  la 
•ometinws  given  under  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  comprehend,  in  a  profitable  manner,  the  hicher 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  the  other,  a  barren  statement  of  those  cloc-> 
trines.  without  an  explanation  of  their  connexion  with  practice :  th« 
object  of  this  little  Work  is.  to  place  before  the  Learner  the  brhicipal 
Christian  doctrines,  as  each  (yimishing  separate  motives  to  holiness  ot 
life. 

DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  PSALMS.   With 
Engravings.    Price  Sixpence. 

The  object  of  this  little  Manual  is  twofold :  first,  to  provide  onu  yoong 

.    Scholnn.  in  every  rank  of  lUe,  with  progmssive  Lessons  from  that  Holy 

Rook ;  and  secondly,  to  supply  Devotional  Exercises  to  Christians  of 

e%-ery  age.    It  is  intemied  as  a  help  in  tin  School-room,  in  the  Cloaet 

and  at  Family  Worship. 

The  3IBLE.  SPELLING  BOOK.    Pnce  Ten  Pence, 
in  Cloth  Boards,  or  Parts  I.  and  II.  at  Four  Pence  each. 

This  book  contains  nearly  all  the  wonls  that  occur  in  the  Holy  Serip  • 
tutes,  arranged  in  di\-isions  of  (Vom  one  to  seven  syllables ;  with  short 
exercises,  also  fkom  the  Hible.  in  each  di\ision.  and  tables  of  Scriptura 
Proper  Names.    It  is  embellislied  with  many  small  wood-cuts. 

The  BIBLE  LESSON  BOOK.    Price  Ten  Pence,  in 
Cloth  Boards,  or  Parts  I.  and  II.  at  Four  Pence  each. 

Short  Lessons  founded  upon  Scripture  events,  and  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  the  Bible.    The  book  contains  many  iUustim- 
-«  live  wood-cuts. 

The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  the  SATURDAY  MA- 

GAZINE  is  now  complete,  price  45. 6d,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
and  Lettered. 


ORIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS,  in  Monthly 
Parts,  at  1«.  each,  containing  Sermons  by  the  following 
Divines:— 

Pabt  I.— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon<1on.— The  Hew  Dr.  Dealtry.— The  Dean  at 
Chichester.— The  Rev.  E.  Garrard  Mursh.— The  Rev.  T.  Vowler  Short. 

Pa»t  II.— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor.— The  Dean  of  Chester.— The  Rer.  A. 
M.  CampbelL— The  Rev.  8.  Rickards.— The  Rev.  Archdeaeoo  Bather. — 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas. 

Paut  III.— The  Rer.  Dr.  Hawkins.  Provost  of  Oriel.— The  Rev.  Profesaor 
Pnsey.— The  Rev.  Henry  Blunt,— The  Rev.  J.  C.  Wlgram.— The  Rev. 
J.  B.  Tyler. 

Part  IV.— The  Dean  of  Salisbury.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Burton.  Prof.  Dlv.  Oxfortl.— ' 
The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Berens.— The  Rev.  J.  Penrose.— The  Rev.C.  Girdle- 
stone.— The  Rev.  T.  Ainger. 
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APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


CHEPSTOW  CASTLE. 
Chzvstow  Gabtlk  u  ft  minof  coosidemble  interest 
to  the  antiquary,  and  offers  to  the  eye  of  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  it  bnt  what  its  present  tqjpcar- 
ance  conveys,  an  object  which  can  never  fail  to  anest 
attention.  As  the  engraving  will  sufficiently  show, 
it  is  biiilt  on  the  very  brow  of  a  precipice,  wluch 
rises  boldly  from  the  Wye,  whose  tide,  every  ebb  and 
flow,  washes  its  foundation  of  solid  rack — one  side 
being  advanced  close  to  the  edge,  and  constxucted  in 
■ach  a  manner  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  cliff  itself ; 
the  same  ivy  which  overspreads  the  walls,  twines  and 
clostera  ronnd  the  high  firagmeDts,  and  down  the 
perpendicular  side  of  the  rock.  The  other  parts  of 
the  castle  were  defended  by  a  moat,  and  consist  of 
massive  walls,  flanked  with  lofty  towers. 

The  area  occupi^  a  large  tract  of  grotmd,  and  b 
divided  into  four  courts.  The  grand  entrance  to  the 
cast  is  a  circular  arch  between  two  round  towers. 
The  first  court  into  which  it  leads,  contains  the  shells 
of  the  great  hall,  kitchens,  and  numerotiB  apartments 
of  consideiable  size,  retaining  vestiges  of  baronial 
splendour.  Some  Roman  bricks  which  have  been 
fonod  in  different  parts  of  the  ruin,  have  suggested 
that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  castle  •ma  of  Roman 
workmanship ;  but  evidently  the  woric  ma  of  Nor- 
man origin ;  the  shell  appear*  to  have  been  boilt  on 
one  plan,  and  at  the  same  time;  but  alterations  and 
additions  were  made  by  successive  proprietors.  Not 
len  than  twenty-fonr  chimneys  still  remain;  the 
principal  one  is  handsomely  tkcorated  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  inside  is  glazed,  a  process  which  seems 
effectually  to  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
>oot. — ^This  is  in  the  part  inhabited  in  modem  times. 
Vol.  XL 


and  we  are  told  it  was  never  swept  for  at  least  eighty 
years. 

Like  many  other  of  its  fellows,  this  castle  has 
repeatedly  changed  lords.  Its  early  history  is  very 
obscure.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  fix  its  origin 
within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  William  Fitz  Osbom,  earl  of  Hereford,  built 
the  castle  of  Strignil,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  Chepstow.  Soon  after  his  death,  in  1070,  his 
third  son,  Roger  de  Britoho,  was  deprived  of  his 
estates,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
Dugdale  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anecdote 
relating  to  his  conduct  in  confinement.  "  Though 
he  frequently  nsed  many  scornful  expressions  to- 
wards the  king,  yet  was  the  king  pleasol,  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  Feast  of  Easter,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
as  was  then  usual,  to  send  to  this  eari  Roger,  at  that 
time  in  prison,  bis  royal  robes,  who  so  disdained  the 
favour,  that  he  forthwith  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  made, 
and  the  mantle,  the  inner  snrcoat  of  silk,  and  the  upper 
garment,  lined  with  precious  for*,  to  be  suddenly 
burnt;  which,  being  made  known  to  the  king,  he 
became  not  a  little  displeased,  and  said,  '  Certainly 
he  is  a  very  proud  man  who  hath  thus  abused  me  ; 
but — (adding  an  oath,  as  was  too  much  the  irreligious 
unchristian  practice  of  the  age ;  would  we  could  say 
onljfotthat  age!) — by  the  brightness  of  God,  he  shall 
never  come  ont  of  prison  so  long  as  I  Uve.'  "  This 
Roger  died  in  prison,  and  his  estates  being  forfeited, 
Chepstow  Castle  was  transferred  to  the  powerful 
family  of  Clare.  (Of  this  family  was  Walter  de  Clare, 
who  founded  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Tintem,  the 
ruins  of  which  excite  the  admiration  of  so  many  ot 
our  couDtrymen  every  year).  Richard  de  Clare,  sur< 
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named   Strongbow   (as   his  father  Gilbert  had  also 
been)  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  this  fortress  in 

1148. 

The  castle  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  whose  ancestor  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  WilHam,  Earl 
of  Himtingdon,  whose  grandfather  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Chepstow,  by  purchase. 

Through  the  civil  wars,  this  castle  was  considered 
of  great  importance  by  both  contending  parties.  It 
was  at  first  garrisoned  for  the  King,  but  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  parhament  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Morgan.  Afterwards,  the  royalists, 
under  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  took  it  by  surprise, 
and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  So  much 
was  the  possession  of  this  place  valued,  that 
Cromwell  marched  against  it  then  in  person ;  but 
after  making  himself  master  of  the  town,  assaulted 
the  castle  without  success.  He  then  left  Colonel 
Ewer  to  prosecute  the  siege.  But  the  garrison  de- 
fended themselves  valiantly,  until  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  even  then  refused  to  surrender, 
though  under  promise  of  quarter,  hoping  to  escape  by 
means  of  a  boat,  which  they  had  provided  for  that 
purpose.  A  soldier  of  the  parliament  army,  how- 
ever, swam  across  the  river  with  a  knife  between  his 
teeth,  cut  the  cable  of  the  boat,  and  brought  it  away. 
The  castle  was  at  length  forced,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Kemys,  with  forty  men,  slain  in  the  assault.  This 
event  was  considered  by  the  parliament  so  important, 
that  the  captain  who  brought  the  news  was  rewarded 
with  50r,  and  a  lettelr  of  thanks  sent  to  Colonel  Ewer, 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  that  service. 
In  1645,  the  castle  and  park  of  Chepstow,  together 
with  the  chase  of  Wentwood,  and  several  estates 
which  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
other  loyalists,  to  the  amount  then  of  2500/.  a  year, 
were  settled  on  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  the  restoratioh 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  castle,  &c.,  were  restored 
to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  has  since  continued 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

But  the  parts  of  this  border-fortress  around  which 
history  has  thrown  the  greatest  interest,  is  the  tower 
in  which  Harry  Marten,  the  regicide,  was  confined. 
It  is  not,  as  some  doleful  descriptions  would  represent, 
a  dungeon  in  which  the  regicide  was  immured  and 
lingered  out  his  days  in  a  damp,  dark,  cold,  narrow 
cell,  "  and  which  scarcely  admitted  a  single  ray  of 
light  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  his  solitary  confine- 
ment." "  Instead  of  this,  (says  Coxe,  in  his  Histo- 
rical Tour  through  Monmouthsire,  from  which  this 
article  is  chiefly  extracted,)  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  comfortable  suite  of  rooms.  The  first  story 
contains  an  apartment  occupied  by  himself  and 
nis  wife  i  and  above,  were  lodgings  for  his  domestics. 
-The  chamber  in  which  he  usually  lived,  is  not  less 
tnan  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  in  breadth, 
and  of  proportionate  height.  It  was  provided  with 
two  fire  places,  and  three  windows." 

Harry  Marten,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
but  of  great  dissoluteness  of  life:  after  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  But  he  was  far 
too  volatile  and  unsteady  to  succeed  in  that  pursuit. 
He  shortly  married  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  after- 
wards treated  leith  much  neglect.  He  rejected  Chris- 
tianity, whose  pure  precepts  were  inconsistent  with  his 
licentiousness ;  and  taking  a  decided  line  in  politics 
hostile  to  the  monarchy,  ran  the  full  career  of  revolu- 
tionary violence. 

When  the  temper  of  the  times  enabled  him  to  di8« 
close  hie  sentiments  with  km  reMttint,  Mttrten  added 


insult  to  hatred  of  loyalty'.  ''  He  forced  open  a  great 
iron  chest,  (says  Anthony  Wood,)  within  the  College 
of  Westminster,  and  thence  took  out  the  crown, 
robes,  sword  and  sceptre  belonging  anciently  to  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  used  by  all  our  kings  at 
their  inaugurations  :  and>  with  a  scorn  greater  than 
his  lusts  and  the  rest  of  his  vices,  he  openly  de- 
clared that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  use  of  these 
toys  and  trifles  j  and  in  the  jollity  of  that  humour,  he 
invested  (Jeoigc  Wither,  a  Puritan  satirist,  in  the 
royal  habiliments  ;  who,  being  crowned  and  royally 
arrayed,  (as  well  right  became  him,)  did  forth  march 
about  the  room  in  a  stately  garb,  and  afterwards, 
with  a  thousand  apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  exposed 
those  sacred  ornaments  to  contempt  and  laughter.*' 

Marten  cooperated  with  Cromwell  in  overthrowing 
all  ecclesiastical  estabUshments,  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, abolishing  the  monarchy,  and  bringing  the 
king  to  the  scaffold ;  and  although  he  had  renounced 
Christianity,  yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  it  as  a  cloak 
for  his  ambitious  views,  boasting  of  having  received 
mtemal  motions  of  the  Holy  Spii^it,  and  contending 
that  the  saints  alone  were  entitled  to  govern  upon 
earth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  High  Court,  of 
Justice ;  regularly  attended  the  trial  of  King  Charles  ; 
was  present  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced ;  and 
signed  the  warrant  qi  death.  On  that  sad  occasion 
his  conduct  proved  his  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  and 
the  want  of  feeling  in  both  appears  f)rom  an  incident 
which  tran^red  on  his  trial.  Cromwell,  taking  the 
pen  in  hand  to  subscribe  his  name,  spattered  with 
ink  the  fkce  of  Marten,  who  sat  next  to  him  ;  and, 
the  pen  being  delivered  to  Marten,  he  practised  the 
same  frolic  on  Cromwell.  Marten,  and  many  others 
of  those  mock  patriots  who  inveighed  with  unceasing 
and  loud  declamations  against  the  abuses  of  the 
crown,  its  peculation  and  oppression,  and  lavish 
grants,  were  gtiilty,  thetttselves,  of  greater  oppres- 
sion, peculation,  and  {)illage,  obtained  more  profuse 
grants  from  parliament,  and  increased  the  public 
expenditure  in  a  tenftM  prc^Kirtton;  so  that,  bm 
Clarendon  declared,  ''every  man  that  was  worth 
one  thousand  pounds  paid  more  to  the  government 
of  the  commonwealtli  than  a  man  of  a  thousand 
poimds  a  jtBr  ever  did  to  the  crown,  before  the  late 
troubles.** 

Marten,  with  his  party,  shared  the  plunder  of  the 
nation,  and  the  general  pillage  :  he  received  for  him- 
self an  assignment  of  1000/.  a  year  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckin^amshire's  estate  at  Emersham,  a  present 
of  3000/.,  and  his  arrears  to  the  amount  of  25,000/. 
He  very  soon  quarrelled  with  Cromwell,  and  sq>a^ 
rated  from  him. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  Marten 
surrendered  on  the  proclamation,  and  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  one  of  the  r^cides.  He 
was  found  guilty  :  but  was  respited,  and  ultimately 
received  a  reprieve  on  condition  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. He  was  first  confined  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  soon  removed  to  Chepstow  :  in  both  which 
places  he  was  treated  with  great  lenity. 

Marten  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- eight, 
and  died  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  seized  hitn 
whilst  at  dinner,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  confine- 
ment. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  his  long  confine- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  been  improved  by  him, 
as  it  might  surely  have  been,  in  his  preparation  for 
eternity. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  lines  from 
Robert  Bloomfield's  "  Banks  of  the  Wye.** 

Then  Chcpstow*8  ruin'd  fortress  caught  ^ 

The  minCs  ooUeoCed  store  of  thougl^ 
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A  dark,  majestic,  jealoxis  firown 
Hang  on  his  heaia,  and  warned  us  down. 
Twas  well ;  for  he  has  much  to  boast. 
Much  still  that  tells  of  glories  lost. 
Though  rolling  years  have  formed  the  sod 
Where  once  the  bright-helm'd  warrior  trod 
From  tower  to  tower,  and  gazed  around* 
While  all  beneath  him  slept  profound ; 
E'en  on  the  walls,  where  paced  the  braye. 
High  o'er  his  crumbling  turrets  wave 
The  rampant  seedlings.    Not  a  breath 
Past  through  their  leaves,  when  still  as  death, 
We  stopp  d  to  watch  the  clouds ;  for  night 
Grew  splendid  with  increasing  lighti 
Till  as  time  loudly  told  the  hour 
Gleam'd  the  broaa  front  of  Marten  •  toweit 
Bright  silver  d  by  the  moon. 


GALILEO. 

Galileo  Galilu  was  bora  at  Piat,  ISth  Fekrutry,  16641 
of  a  noble  Floreotiiie  Family. 

He  zreatly  improved  the  telescope ..». 1609 

(Jonstructed  microscopes • 1612 

Discovered  Jupiter's  Satellites 1614 

Was  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition  to  a  cruel  impnsoaraent  for 
asserting  the  truth  of  the  CoperaicaA  system,  tkat  the 

earth  moved  rouad  the  sua •, 1633 

Became  blind 1636 

Died  at  Arcetii,  aged  78,  8th  Janaary .....1642 

He  gave  early  indications  of  those  taknti  whidi 
were  afterwards  so  extensively  di^layedl  Hedianics 
owe  to  him  many  discoveries,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  theory  of  fislllng  bodies.  He  scarcely 
knew  of  the  first  trials  of  the  telescope,  before  he 
bent  his  mind  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  By  its 
agency  be  discovered  the  four  satdlites  of  Jnpiter, 
which  showed  a  new  analogy  between  the  earth  and 
planets;  he  afterwards  observed  the  phases  of  Venus, 
and  ^m  that  mom^it  he  no  l(»iger  doubted  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun.  T^e  Milky  Way  dis- 
played to  him  an  infinite  number  of  small  stars, 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  irradiation  blends  in 
a  white  and  continued  light.  The  luminous  points 
which  he  perceived  beyond  the  line,  which  separated 
the  light  part  of  the  moon  from  the  dark,  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  existence  and  height  of  lunar 
mountains.  At  length  he  discovered  the  appearances 
occasioned  by  Saturn's  ring;  andtiie  spots  and  rota- 
tion of  the  sun. 

In  publishing  these  discoveries,  he  showed  that 
they  proved,  incontestably,  the  motion  of  the.  earth ; 
but  the  idea  of  this  motion  was  declared  heretical  by 
a  congregation  of  cardinals,  and  Galileo,  its  most 
celebrated  defender,  was  cited  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  compelled  to  retract  this  theory  in 
order  to  escape  a  rigorous  prison. 

Ck)nvinced,  however,  by  his  own  observations,  of 
the  truth  of  that  theory,  and  in  order  to  shelter 
himself  from  persecution,  he  proposed  to  adduce 
proofs  of  it  under  the  form  of  Dialogues  between 
three  interlocutors.  The  success  of  these  dialogues, 
and  the  triumphant  manner  with  which  all  the  objec- 
tions against  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  removed, 
again  roused  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  was  cited  a  second  time  before 
the  tribunal,  and  compelled  to  abjure,  as  "  absurd 
and  heretical,"  his  theory  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth. 

He  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ) 
but  released  a  year  after,  on  the  solicitations  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  To  prevent  his  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
was  forbidden  to  leave  the  territory  of  Florence. 
GraHleo  was  occupied  with  the  Hbration  of  the  moon, 
when  he  lost  his  sight,  and  died  three  years  afterwards. 

In  his  life,  is  Ihe  following  beautiful  passage,  on 
the  fallacy  of  certain  theories  current  hi  his  day  ;— 


*•  How  great  and  common  an  error  appears  to  me,  the 
mistake  of  those  who  persist  in  making  their  knowledge 
and  apprehension  the  measure  of  the  apprehension  and 
knowledge  of  God  I  as  if  that  alone  were  perfect  which 
they  understand  to  be  so  I  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  observe 
that  Nature  has  other  scales  of  proportion  and  perfection 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  seem  rather  to  class 
among  imperfections.  If  the  task  had  been  given  to  a 
man,  of  establishing  and  ordering  the  rapid  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  according  to  his  notions  of  perfect  pro- 
portions, he  would  have  arranged  them  according  to  his 
rational  proportions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  God,  with 
no  regard  to  our  imaginary  symmetries,  has  ordered  them 
in  proportions  not  onlv  incommeasurable  and  irrational,  but 
altogether  inappreciable  by  our  intellect  A  man,  igno- 
rant of  geometry,  may  perhaps  lament  that  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cinde  does  not  nappen  to  be  exactly  three 
times  the  diameter,  or  some  other  assignable  proportion,  to 
the  circle,  rather  than  such  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  explain  what  the  ratio  between  them  is ;  but  one  who 
has  more  understanding,  will  know  that  if  they  were  other 
than  they  are,  thousands  <^  admirable  conclusions  would 
have  be^  lost,  and  that  none  of  the  other  properties  of 
the  circle  would  have  been  true ;  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
would  not  be  quadruple  of  a  great  circle,  nor  the  cylinder 
be  to  the  sphere  as  three  to  two ;  in  short,  no  part  of  geo- 
metry would  be  true,  and  as  it  now  is.  K  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  architects  had  had  to  distribute  this  vast  multi- 
tude of  fixed  stars  through  the  great  vault  oi  heaven,  I 
believe  he  would  have  deposed  tnera  with  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  squares,  hexagons,  and  octagons ;  he  would 
have  dispersed  the  larger  ones  among  the  imddle-sized  and 
the  less,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  each  other,  and 
then  he  would  think  he  had  contrived  admirable  propor- 
tions. But  God,  on  the  contrarv,  has  shaken  them  out 
from  His  hand,  as  if  by  chance!  and  we,  forsooth,  must 
think  that  He  has  scattered  them  up  yonder  without  any 
regularity,  symmetry,  and  elegance  I 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION. 

In  nothing  does  the  importance  of  Religion  appear 
more  clearly  than  in  its  suitableness  to  man,  in  rela- 
tion to  an  unending  futurity.  Man  cannot  wholly 
die— he  must  live  for  ever;  and  Religion  is  the  neces- 
sary discipline  for  a  happy  eternity.  To  man,  as  a 
being  capable  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  re- 
lated to  God  in  the  present  state,  and  to  his  fellow 
mfen,  there  are  many  things  of  importance  besides, 
though  none  so  important  as  Religion.  But  to  man. 
as  immortal.  Religion  is  solely  important.  In  this 
case,  it  not  only  casts  other  things  into  the  sUade,  it 
absolutely  annihilates  them.  To  the  man  who  died 
yesterday,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  no  consideration 
whether  he  was  rich  oi  poor;  whether  he  was  ho- 
noured or  despised ;  whether  he  was  a  prince  or  a 
beggar ;  whether  he  spent  his  days  in  mirth,  or  had 
anxiety  and  sorrow  for  his  portion ;  all  these  things, 
except  for  the  influence  they  may  have  exerted  on 
the  formation  of  his  religious  and  moral  character, 
all  these  are  now  to  him  matters  of  no  importance; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  him  still,  and  wifl 
continue  to  be  so  for  ever,  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
really  religious ;  for  on  that  single  point  hinges  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  eternity. 

You  may  easily  get  other  subjects  on  which  to 
employ  your  thoughts ;  but  none  that  so  much  de- 
serves them  as  Religion.  You  may  easily  get  other 
objects  on  which  to  fix  your  aflFections :  but  none  that 
will  reward  them  like  Religion.  You  may  make  other 
acquirements,  which  will  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
social  capacity;  but  none  so  universally  and  really 
useful  as  Religion.  To  be  without  Religion,  is  virtually 
to  deny  the  most  honourable  fact  which  can  be  stated 
in  reference  to  human  nature ;  that  it  is  closely  omi- 
nected  with  the  Divinity.  To  be  without  Religion,  is 
to  be  "  quite  unfomished"  for  the  awM  etamity  flfi 

which  we  must  soon  enter. ^BaowK. 
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BOLTON  PRIORY. 


The  ptctureaqae  remains  of  tliis  once  magnificent 
mnnnstic  cf^tablishment  are  situated  in  Yorkshire,  on 
tl)e  banks  of  the  river  Wharfe,  about  six  miles  from 
Ski|iton.  The  melancholy  event  that  led  to  the 
foundalinn  of  the  monastciy  ia  related  Iiy  Dr.  Whit- 
takcr,  in  his  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,  :ind 
is  likewise  the  subject  uf  a  short  but  beautiful  pciem 
by  Wordsworth. 

A  priory  was  founded  at  Embassy,  about  two  miles 
from  Bolton,  by  William  de  Meschines  and  Cecilia 
his  wife,  in  the  year  1121,  for  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  At  their  death  they  left  a 
daughter,  who  adopted  her  mother's  name,  RomiUe, 
and  was  married  to  William  Fitz  Duncan,  nephew  of 
David,  King  of  Scotland ;  they  had  two  sons ;  the 
eldest  dying  young,  the  youngest,  called,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  became  the 
last  hope  of  his  widowed  mother.  In  the  deep  soli- 
tnde  of  the  woods  between  Bolton  and  Barden,  four- 
miles  up  the  river,  the  Wharfe  suddenly  contracts 
itself  to  a  rocky  channel  little  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  pours  through  the  tremendous  fissure  with 
a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  confinement.  The  place 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  called  the  Strid,  from  a  feat 
often  exercised  by  persons  of  more  a^ity  than  pru- 
dence, who  stride  ^m  brink  to  brink,  regardless  of 
the  destruction  that  awaits  a  faltering  step.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  young  Romille,  the  Boy  of  Egremond, 
who  incousiderately  bounding  over  the  chasm  with  a 
grayhound  in  his  leash,  the  animal  hung  back,  and 
drew  his  unfortimate  master  into  the  foaming  tor- 
rent. When  this  melancholy  event  was  communi- 
cated to  bis  mother,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
which  only  yielded  to  her  deiotional  feehng: 

And  the  latly  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  look'd  not  for  relief: 
But  slowly  dhl  her  succour  come. 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event  she  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  priory  from  Embassy  to  the 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  erected  a  magnificent 
priory  at  Bolton.  This  priory  was  dissolved  on  the 
nth  of  June  1540.  Fut  of  the  iuit«  of  Bolton  Priorjr 


is  now  used  u  the  parish-church  ;  the  tnnaept  and 
choir  are  in  mins ;  ike  tower  and  fine  perpendicolar 
window,  seen  in  ^e  annexed  engraving,  are  of  later 
date  than  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  expiring  effort  of  this  species  of  archi- 
tecture previous  to  the  Reformation.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  erectjon  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory ; 
the  last  prior  having  intended  to  erect  a  siilendid 
western  entrance  surmounted  by  a  tower,  and  had 
proceeded  to  Ibe  height  of  the  ancient  buildings  when 
the  reformation  divested  him  of  his  ofiice.  The  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  the  priory,  being  surrounded 
by  bold  and  majestic  high  grounds,  ate  scarcely  seen 
until  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  spot  They  stand 
OQ  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  Wharfe,  on  a  leval  sufli- 
ciently  elevated  to  protect  it  from  inundation,  and 
low  enough  for  every  purpose  of  picturesque  effect 
Opposite  to  the  east  window  of  the  priory-cfaurch  the 
river  washes  the  foot  of  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular, 
from  the  top  of  which  flows  a  stream  forming  a  beau- 
tiful waterf^.  To  the  south,  the  landscape  is  equally 
magnificent ;  this  portion  of  tiie  vale  of  Skipton  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  poem  of  the  WMte  Doe  of  Rylttoiu,  by  Words- 
worth, is  founded  on  a  local  tndition,  that  for  some 
time  after  the  Reformation,  a  white  doe  continued  to 
make  a  weekly  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the 
fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found  in  the  priory 
church-yard  during  divine  service;  after  the  close 
of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly  as  the  con  - 
gr^ation. 

Onk  of  the  last  things  which  he  (the  venecuble  Bede)  did, 
wag  the  translating  of  the  Goipct  of  St.  John  into  Engli&h. 
When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his  devout  scholaiSi 
whoro  he  used  for  his  secretary,  or  amanuensis,  compUined, 
"  My  beloved  mailer,  there  remaiia  yet  one  tentence  tut- 
aritten."  "  Write  it  then  quickly,"  replied  Bede ;  and  sum- 
moning all  his  spirits  together  (like  the  last  blaie  of  a 
candle  );omg  out),  he  indited  it,  and  expired.  Thud  God's 
ehildron  are  immortal,  whilst  their  Father  hath  any  thing 
for  them  to  do  on  earth;  and  death,  that  beast,  cohhoI 
ooereome  and  till  them,  tittfirtt  they  have  finithitd  their 
iMttntony;  which  done,  like  Bilk-worms,  they  willingly  die, 
when  their  web  is  ended,  and  are  comfortably  entombed  in 
tlwii  own  endeavgun. Fvi-lu, 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  BEAR. 

Thk  Scandinavian  Bear  (even  supposing  it  to  be  of 
the  largest,  or  destructive  species)  does  not  subsist 
for  the  moat  part  on  flesh ;  for  ants  and  vegetable 
substances  form  the  principal  parts  of  its  food. 
However,  the  bear  will  occasionally  commit  devasta- 
tion among  the  herds  of  small  Swedish  cattle, 
which  are  seldom  larger  t^an  those  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  But  then,  it  is  often  owing  to  the 
]atl«r  provoking  him,  by  their  bellowing  and  pursuit 
of  him,  which  not  onftequently  commence  as  soon 
as  they  see  him  approaching. 

Young  bears  seldom  molest  cattle ;  bnt  old  ones, 
after  having  tasted  blood,  often  become  very  deatmC' 
tive  i  and  unless  their  career  is  put  an  end  to,  wiU 
commit  dreadful  ravages  in  the  districts  where  they 
range.  The  bear  also  feeds  on  roots,  and  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  various  trees.  To  berries,  likewise, 
he  is  very  partial,  and  during  the  autumnal  months, 
when  they  are  ripe,  he  devours  vast  quantities  of 
cranberries,  bhieberries,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
cloudberries,  and  many  others,  common  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian forests.  Ripe  com  he  aUo  eats  ;  and  here 
he  commits  no  little  havoc,  fur  seating  himself  on  his 
haunches,  in  a  field  of  it,  he  collects,  with  his  out- 
stretched arms,  nearly  a  sheaf  of  it,  the  ears  of  which 
he  then  devours. 

The  bear,  it  is  well-known,  is  also  fond  of  honey, 
andwiUfrequently  plunder  the  peasants  of  their  hives. 
During  summer,  the  bear  is  always  lean ;  bat  in 
the  autnmn,  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  and  con- 
sequently food  abundant,  he  generally  becomes  very 
fat.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  however,  he 
ceases  for  that  year  to  feed.  His  bowels  and 
stomach  become  quite  empty,  and  contracted  into  a 
very  small  compass,  whilst  the  extremity  of  them  is 
closed  by  a  hard  substance,  which,  in  SVvedish,  is 
(mlled  Tappen,  which  is  composed  principally  of  pine 
leaves,  the  covering  of  ant-hills,  &c.,  all  of  which, 
undergoing  a  r^ular  process  in  the  stomach  of 
the  bmr,  becomes  a  sulMtance  calculated  to  supply 
the  absence  of  that  food,  which  the  increasing  iacle- 
mency  of  the  weather  would  prevent  the  animal  from 
obtaining. 

In  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  bear  retires  to  his  den,  which  he  has  pre- 
viously prepared  j  and  here,  if  undisturbed,  he  passes 
the  winter  months,  in  constant  repose.  But  though, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  takes  no  one  particle 
of  nourishment,  still  be  retains  his  good  condition ; 


and  the  most  experienced  eiattnrt  have  assured  me, 
that  if  undisturbed  in  his  lair,  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence  is  observable  in  his  condition,  whether  he  is 
shot  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  or  immediatdy 
before  he  rises,  in  the  spring. 

As  the  spring  approaches,  the  bear  begins  to  shake 
off  his  lethargy,  and  about  the  middle  of  April, 
though  the  time  depends,  more  or  less,  on  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  leaves  his  den.  He  now  parts  with 
the  Tlifipra,  before  described.'and  his  stomach  resuming 
its  functions,  he  once  more  roams  the  forest  in  search 
of  food.  At  first,  he  confines  himself  to  ants,  and 
other  food  of  easy  digestion ;  bat  when  his  stomach  ■• 
has  acquired  its  natural  tone,  he  then  devours  almost 
every  ttiing  that  comes  in  his  way. 

The  story  of  the  bears  sucking  their  paws  for  the  sake 
of  nourislunent  has,  I  believe,  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  any 
direct  contradiction  of  it.  I  do  not,  however,  wonder 
that  it  should  have  existed,  since  I  have  directed  my 
attention  to  the  habits  of  the  tame  hears  now  in  my 
possession.  These  animals  were  constantly  tucking 
OT  mumbting  their  legs  and  paws ;  and  this  operation 
was  often  continued  for  some  houts  together,  attended 
with  a  murmuring  kind  of  noise,  which  might  have 
been  beard  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  their  legs  and  feet  were  generally 
covered  with  saliva,  or  rather  foam,  which  might 
have  been  easily  mistaken  by  ignorant  people  for  the 
milk  which  it  was  once  imagined  the  bear  was  in 
the  habit  of  extracting  from  its  paws.  It  was  not 
want  of  food  which  caused  my  bears  to  be  thus  con- 
stantly nmmbling ;  on  the  contrary,  we  observed  that 
they  were  generally  so  engaged  after  they  had  been 
fed :  it  therefore  remains  for  the  future  naturalist 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bear  obtains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet  during  the  winter  months ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  the  animal  is  thus  in  the  habit  of  licking 
its  paws,  when  it  is  in  its  den,  it  is  probable  it  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of 

The  female  bear  produces,  in  her  den,  about  the 
end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  Febrtiary.  She 
produces  from  one  to  four ;  and  the  cubs,  when 
bom,  are  remarkably  amall  j  but  still,  perfect  minia- 
tures of  bears,  and  not  the  ntitghapen  Itonpt,  till  Ucked 
into  shape,  which  ancient  superstition  supposed 
them.  She  has  treqoently  a  second  litter,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  then  does  not  produce 
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again  for  three  years.  The  two  litters  remain  with 
her  in  the  den  during  the  winter,  and  have  been  seen 
following  her  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  till  their  in- 
creased strength  enables  her  to  cast  them  off. 

The  bear  is  a  fast  and  good  swimmer,  and,  in  hot 
weather,  bathes  frequently.  He  climbs  well,  and 
in  descending  trees  or  precipices,  generally  comes 
down  backwards.  His  sight  is  sharp,  and  his  sense 
of  hearing  and  smelling  excellent.  He  walks  with 
facility  on  his  hind-legs,  and  in  that  posture  can  carry 
heavy  burdens  :  he  grows  to  about  his  twentieth  year^ 
and  lives  to  his  fiftieth.  The  Scandinavian  bear  fre- 
quently attains  to  a  gpreat  size ;  I,  myself,  killed  one 
of  these  animals  that  weighed  4601bs.  ;  and  Mr. 
Falk  declares  in  his  pamphlet,  that  he  once  killed  one 
so  large,  that  when  dead,  ten  men  coxdd  with  diffi- 
culty carry  him  a  short  distance  :  he  supposed  him 
to  weigh  near  7501bs.  of  our  weight. 

A  she-bear,  with  cubs,  is  a  formidable  animal  to 
meet  in  a  forest.  In  most  cases  of  danger,  she  drives 
the  cubs  into  the  trees  for  safety  -,  this  she  effects  with 
so  much  violence,  that  the  cries  of  the  little  ones  may 
be  often  heard  a  considerable  way  off:  she  then 
retreats  to  some  little  distance.  This  is  a  sure  token 
that  she  means  to  defend  her  cubs,  and  it  is  then  very 
dangerous  to  shoot  the  young  ones,  unless  you  first 
free  yourself  of  the  mother,  who,  in  this  case,  would 
surely  attack  you  with  fury.  A  peasant  of  Dsdecarlia, 
one  day,  in  a  forest,  fell  in  with  a  young  bear  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  tree.  This  he  shot  at,  and 
brought  to  the  ground ;  but  his  triumph  was  of  short 
duration :  for  Uie  cries  of  the  cub  soon  brought  the 
mother,  all  furious  with  rage,  to  its  rescue.  Having 
dischax^d  his  gun,  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  de- 
fend himself  at  first  3  he  was  quickly  overpowered, 
and  desperately  bitten  in  every  part  of  his  body.  He 
would  inevitably  have  lost  his  life,  had  not  the  bear, 
at  length,  severely  wounded  herself  upon  the  long 
knife  which  every  peasant  of  the  north  carries 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Feeling  the  pain,  she  turned 
from  him,  and  spying  her  cub  on  the  ground,  which 
now  lay  dead,  she  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  car- 
ried it  off,  to  the  no-small  joy  of  her  antagonist.—^— 
Lloyd's  Northern  Field  Sports.  M.  A.  B. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATIVES  OF  KING 
GEORGES  SOUND 

King  George's  Sound  is  situated  on  the  somth  eoBMt, 
but  very  near  the  south-west  extremity,  of  Western 
Australia,  or  New  Holland  ;  latitude  35°  south,  and 
longitude  118°  east  of  Greenwich.  As  from  the  good- 
ness of  its  harbour,  and  the  even  temperature  of  the 
climate,  it  is  likely  soon  to  become  an  important  part 
of  our  settlements  in  Western  Australia,  we  hope 
on  an  early  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  tiie 
adjacent  country,  and  of  the  progress  made  in 
colonizing  it.  At  present,  it  is  only  intended  to  give 
a  few  particulars  of  the  natives.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1826,  the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
sent  a  party,  consisting  of  fifty-two  |>ersons,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Lockyer,  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  King  George's  Sound.  The  humane  and 
judicious  behaviour  of  these  settlers  to  the  natives, 
established  a  friendly  intercourse,  which  led  to 
frequent  visits  from  them,  and  afforded  of^portunities 
of  collecting  much  interesting  information  respecting 
their  customs  and  manner  of  life.  Mr.  Sc6tt  Nind, 
the  medical  officer  at  this  new  colony,  collected  many 
particulars  respecting  them,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Geographical  Society,  from  whose  Transactions 
the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 

"  The  natives  of  King  Greorge's  Sound  differ  little  in 


their  general  appearance  fh>m  the  aborigines  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  They  are  of  middle 
stature,  and  slender  in  their  limbs.  The  only  article 
of  dress  used  by  them  is  a  cloak  of  Kangaroo  skin, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee  -,  it  is  worn  as  a  mantle 
over  the  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  at  the  right 
shoulder  with  a  rush,  by  which  the  right  arm  is  leflt 
free.  They  are  seldom  seen  without  their  cloaks, 
which  in  rainy  weather  are  worn  with  the  fur  out- 
wards. The  other  articles  of  ornament  are  the 
noodle-bul,  or  waistband,  armlets,  and  head-dress. 
The  noodle-bul  is  a  long  yam  of  worsted,  spun  from 
the  fur  of  the  opossum,  wound  round  the  waist  several 
hundred  times  ^  a  smiliar  band  is  worn  occasionally- 
round  the  left  arm  and  the  head.  The  single  mea 
ornament  their  heads  with  feathers,  dogs' -tails,  and 
similar  articles,  and  sometimes  have  long  hair  bo^ind 
round  their  heads.  The  women  use  no  x>mamcnts, 
and  wear  their  hair  quite  short.  Both  sexes  smear 
their  face  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  red 
pigment,  mixed  with  grease.  This  they  do,  as  they 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  clean, 
and  as  a  defence  from  the  sun  and  rain.  Their  hair 
is  frequently  matted  with  the  same  pigment.  When 
fresh  painted,  they  are  all  over  of  a  brick- dust  colour. 
When  they  are  in  mourning,  they  paint  a  white  streak 
across  the  forehead  and  down  the  cheek-bones.  The 
women  put  on  the  white  paint  in  large  blotches. 
They  have  the  same  practice  as  at  Sydney,  of  cutting 
gashes  in  the  body,  and  raising  an  elevated  scar. 
The  septum  of  the  nose  is  also  pierced,  through 
which  a  feathw  or  other  substance  is  worn. 

"  Their  weapons  consist  of  spears  of  two  or  three 
kinds,  which  are  propelled  with  a  throwing-stick. 
They  have  also  a  knife,  stone  hammer,  and  a  curl,  a 
curved. flat  weiqpon. 

"  Their  wigwams  or  huts  are  composed  of  a  few 
twigs  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
bower,  about  four  feet  high  and  five  or  six  wide4 
They  also  thatch  them  slightly  with  leaves  of  the 
grass-tree,  and  in  rainy  weather,  roof  them  with 
pieces  of  bark  -,  but  they  afford  a  miserable  protection 
from  the  weather.  Those  families  who  have  locations 
near  the  sea  quit  them  during  the  winter  for  the 
interior,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior,  in  like  manner, 
pay  visits  to  the  coast  during  the  fishing  season.  In 
the  summer,  the  natives  often  set  fire  to  considerable 
portions  of  underwood  luid  grass ;  the  hunters,  con- 
cealed in  the  smoke,  stand  in  the  paths  most  fre- 
quented by  the  animals,  and  spear  them  as  they  pass 
by  :  in  this  way,  great  quantities  of  kangaroos  and 
bandicoots  are  kiUed.  As  soon  as  the  fire  has  passed 
over  the  ground,  they  walk  among  the  ashes  in 
search  of  lizards  and  snakes,  which  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers,  and  which  they  eat.  In  the  chase, 
the  hunters  are  assisted  by  dogs,  which  they  take 
when  young,  and  domesticate.  The  owner  of  the 
dog  is  entitled  to  an  extra  proportion  of  the  game 
killed.  Lizards  afford  a  favourite  repast;  and  at 
some  seasons,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
food ;  they  likewise  eat  several  species  of  snakes. 

"  In  the  spring,  they  live  chiefly  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  birds.  They  are  extremely  expert  in  climb- 
ing trees,  which  they  do  by  notching  the  bark ;  thus 
they  procure  the  opossums  in  the  holes  of  the  trees. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  the  natives 
derive  a  large  portion  of  their  food  from  fish.  As 
they  have  no  canoes,  neither  can  they  swim,  they  can 
only  catch  the  fish  which  approach  the  shores  ;  they 
have  neither  nets,  nor  hook  and  line,  and  the  only 
wei^Km  they  use  is  the  spear,  with  which  they  are 
very  dexterous.  Oysters  are  to  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  but  none  were  eaten  by  the  natives,  before 
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the  settlers  taught  them  the  wse  of  them ;  they  are 
now  fond  of  them  when  cooked. 

"Frogs  of  two  or  three  species  are  eaten,  chiefly  at 
the  season  of  their  spawning.  They  eat  also  the  gmhs 
of  a  kind  of  cockchafer,  and  the  eggs  of  ants.  The 
vegetable  substaacea  which  they  eat  axe  chiefly  bul- 
bous roots,  which  they  roast.  They  suck  the  honey 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Banksia.  llieir  dances  vary 
much,  but  display  neither  elegance  nor  activity. 

"  They  have  several  remedies  for  diseases ;  they 
administer  the  gum  of  the  grass-tree  in  cases  of 
dysentery.  Their  treatment  for  the  bite  of  a  snake  is 
simple  and  rational  -,  they  tie  a  ligature  of  rushes 
above  the  part,  enlarge  the  wound  with  the  claw  of 
the  kangaroo,  or  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  then  suck  it, 
washing  their  mouths  and  the  wound  frequently  with 
water.  They  possess  few  utensils,  and  those  of  the 
rudest  construction ;  a  piece  of  soft  bark  tied  at  the 
end  serves  as  a  drinking  cup,  the  claw  of  the  kan- 
garoo they  use  as  a  needle.  They  appear  to  be 
divided  in  some  kind  of  tribes,  with  subdivisions  of 
clans  and  families,  the  nature  of  which  are  not  yet 
very  perfectly  understood. 

"  The  settlers  have  of  late  induced  some  of  the 
natives  to  do  a  little  work  for  them,  such  as  cutting 
grass  and  carrying  water;  but  like  all  savages,  they 
do  not  like  much  regular  labour.** 


Trb  green  colour  in  the  leaves  of  plants  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  carbon,  which  is  probably  of  a  deep  blue,  widi 
the  cellular  texture,  which  la  of  a  whitish  yellow.  The 
carbon  is  obtained  partly  from  the  earth,  partly  ftom  the 
air:  but  light  is  necessary  for  plants  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  gas,  of  which  they  retain  the  carbon  only*  with- 
out the  oxygen :  and  therefore,  plants  growing  in  darkness 
are  not  green,  but  White  or  yellow ;  as  those  are  which  are 
earthed  up,  celery,  endive,  &c.  This  also  accounts  ibr  the 
bending  of  plants  towards  the  light. 

It  is  observable  in  all  those  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Bede,  that  whereas  such  Saxon  saints,  as  had  not  the 
tenth  of  his  sanctity,  nor  hundredth  part  of  his  learning, 
arc  said  to  have  wrought  miracles  enough  to  sicken  the 
reader,  not  one  single  miracle  is  reported  to  have  been  done 
by  Bede :  whereof,  under  favour,  I  conceive  this  is  the  reason 
monks,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  many  of  their  Saints,  knew 
little  more  of  many  of  them  than  their  bare  names, 
and  times  wherein  they  lived,  which  made  them  plump  up 
the  hollowness  of  their  history  with  improbable  miracles, 
swelling  the  bowels  of  their  books  with  empty  wind,  in 
default  of  sufficient  solid  food  to  fill  them.  Whereas 
Bcde's  life,  affording  plenty  and  variety  of  real  and  effectual 
matter,  the  writer  thereof  (why  should  a  rich  man  be  a 
thief  or  a  liar  ?)  had  no  temptation  (I  am  sure  no  need)  to 
stuff  his  book  with  fond  miracles. ^Fuller. 


Fuller  says,  that  some  impute  the  bald  and  threadbare 
style  of  the  schoolmen  to  a  design,  that  no  vermin  of 
equivocation  should  be  hid  under  the  nap  of  their  words. 

Low  station  is  no  obstacle  to  God*s  fiivour.  St.  John  was 
the  son  of  a  fisherman ;  recommended  to  our  Saviour, 
neither  by  refinement  of  education,  nor  by  honourable 
employment,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
an  humble  occupation,  when  chosen  to  acoompanv  his  Lord. 
FoL-  those,  indeed,  whom  it  hath  pleased  God  to  place  in  the 
higher  states  of  life,  it  is  ri^ht  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  jierform  the  duties  of  theu*  stations,  by  a  due  cultivation 
of  their  talents,  by  the  acquirement  of  suitable  accomplish- 
ments, and  by  acting  up  to  the  rank  in  society,  to  which,  bv 
tho  good  providence  of  Qod,  they  are  bom  and  designatea. 
Nor  can  such  persons  act  more  agreeably  to  the  will  of 
God,  nor  more  effectually  for  his  glory  and  their  own  salva- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  poor  and  lowly  may  reflect, 
that  their  poverty  and  lowhness  does  not  preclude  them 
fVom  the  eiy  oyment  of  Grod's  favour,  and  his  love  in  Chnst 
Josus,  provided  they  be  diligent  in  discharging  the  dunes 
of  their  station.  "The  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus'*  was, 
when  called  upon  to  follow  him,  "  mending  his  net"  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth.-^— BisBOP  MAiit. 


THE  HORN  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Limbs  suggested  by  an  Article  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  VoU  1 . 

What  time,  behind  the  distant  rock. 
Slow  sinks  the  weary  sun  to  rest. 
And,  shedding  far  a  rosy  hue. 
Yet  lingers  on  its  snowy  crest ; 

The  herdsman,  fh)m  his  beacon  hut. 
Keeps  watch  to  bid  the  day  farewell ; 

His  horn  conveys  the  evening  hymn 
From  crag  to  crag,  from  dell  to  dell. 

The  welcome  sound  is  borne  along 

Cliff  to  cliff  the  note  repeating ; 
Echo  still  protracts  the  strain 

Through  the  glaciers  far  retreating. 

The  peasants  at  the  cabin  door 
Up-raise  the  hymn  '  with  one  accord/ 

And,  bending  low  the  grateful  knee. 
Bid  all  things  living  '  Praise  the  Lord.' 

Hush  I  hush  I  the  twilight  fades  away. 
And  darkness  holds  its  tranquil  reign. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  mountain  sentinel. 
The  peaceful  horn  resounds  again  ! 

"  Good  night!*'  the  listening  rocks  reply — 
And  vale  to  vale,  and  height  to  height, 

The  social  blessing  still  proclaim. 
And  Echo  sfill  repeats  "  Good  night  I" 

The  horn  is  hushd»  the  herdsman  rests. 
And  healthful  sleep  all  nature  sways ; 

The  morrow's  sun  win  rise  on  liim. 
Again  to  wake  his  song  of  praise. 

Z. 


LONDON  STONE. 


London  Stone>  the  Lapis  Milliaris  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  well-known  remnant  of  antiquity,  standing 
against  the  south  wall  of  St.  Swithin*s  church,  in 
Cannon  Street.  Though  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
fragment,  it  is  still  an  object  of  interest  with  those 
who  associate  the  recollection  of  past  events  with 
existing  monuments.  In  former  times,  this  vener- 
able remain  was  regarded  with  superstitious  zeal; 
and,  like  the.  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  fate  and 
safety  of  the  city' was  supposed  to  depend  on  its  pre- 
servation. Some  portion  of  its  decay  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  Time;  but  by  far  the  chief  mis- 
diief  must  have  been  committed  by  the  hands  of 
man. 

Stow's  description  of  London  Stone  is  as  follows ; 
speaking  of  Walbrook,  he  says,  "On  the  south 
side  of  this  street,  neere  unto  the  channell,  is  pitched 
upright>  a  great  stone,  called  London  Stone,  fixed  in 
the  ground  very  deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and 
so  strongly  set,  that  if  carts  do  runne  against  it, 
through  negligence,  the  wheeles  be  broken,  and  the 
stone  itself  unshaken.  The  cause  why  this  stone 
was  there  set,  and  the  very  time  when,  or  other 
memory  hereof  is  there  none,  but  that  the  same  hath 
long  continued  there  is  manifest,  namely  since,  or 
rather  before,  the  Conquest.  For  in  the  end  of  a 
ftiyre  written  Gospell  booke  given  to  Christe's  Church, 
Canterburie,  by  Ethelstane^  king  of  the  West 
Saxons^  I  find  noted  of  lands  or  rents  in  London, 
whereof  one  parcel  is  described  to  lye  near  unto 
London  Stone.  Of  later  time  we  read  that  in  the 
year  1135,  a  fire,  which  began  in  the  house  of  one 
Ailward,  neare  unto  London  Stone,  consumed  all 
east,  to  Aldgate,  &c.,  and  these  be  the  eldest  notes  I 
read  thereof.** 

"  Some  have  saide  this  stone  to  have  beene  set  as 
a  marke  in  the  middle  of  the  Cittie  within  its  walls, 
but  in  truth,  it  standeth  farre  nearer  unto  the  river 
of  Thames,  than  unto  the  walles  of  the  Cittie.  Some 
have  saide  the  same  to  h&ve  been  set  for  the  tiender-r 
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ing  and  malting  of  p&yments  by  debtors  to  tlieir 
creditors,  at  the  appointed  daiee  and  times,  till  of  late 
payments  were  mure  asnally  made  at  the  font  in 
Poute's  church,  and  nowe  most  commonly  at  the 
Royal  Exchange." 


This  ancient  monument  i»  mentioned  by  Holling' 
shed,  in  hia  Recount  of  the  insurrection  of  Jack 
Cade.  When  that  rebellious  leader  of  the  populace, 
he  says,  had  forced  his  way  into  the  capital,  he  stmck 
his  BWOTd  upoQ  London  Stone,  exclaiming,  "  Now  is 
Mortimer  lord  of  this  city,"  "  as  if,".  Pennant  re- 
marks, "  diat  had  been  a  customary  way  of  taking 
possession." 

Most  of  our  antiquaries  consider  this  stone  as  a 
Roman  miliary,  or  more  properly  as  the  milliaritm 
mtrttm  of  Britun,  from  which  the  Romans  measured 
their  roads,  as  from  a  centre.  But  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  of  opiuioD,  that  by  reason  of  its  large 
foundation,  it  was  rather  some  considerable  monument 
in  the  forum;  for  in  the  adjoining  ground,  upon 
<^S8'>^  '^'^  ^c  great  fire,  were  discovered  some 
tesselated  pavements,  and  otber  remains  of  Roman 
woricmanship  and  buildings.  It  was  probably  muti- 
lated after  the  great  fire,  when  its  "  large  founda- 
tions were  seen."  Strype,  who  considers  it  anterior 
I  to  the  Roman  times,  speaks  thus.    "  This  stone,  be- 

fore the  Fire  of  London,  was  much  worn  away,  and 
I  as  it  were  but  a  stump  remaining.  -  It  is  now  cased 

uver  with  a  new  stone,   handsomely  wrought  and 
cut  hollow,  so  as  the  old  stone  may  be  seen,  the 
new  one  b^ng  to  shelter  and  defend  the  venerable 
I  old  one."     The  enclosing  stone,  which  is  something 

]  like  a  Roman  altar  or  pedestal,  admits  the  ancient 

j  fragment,  "  now  not  much   larger  than    a  bomb- 

shell," to  be  seen  through  a  large  aperture  near  the 
top. 

London  Stone  was  removed  from  the  aonth  to  the 
north  side  of  the  street  in  1742,  and  in  1798  it  under- 
went another  removal ;  and  St.  Swithin's  church 
being  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  complete  repair, 
this  venerable  relic  had  by  some  of  the  parishioners 
been  doomed  to  destruction;  but  it  was  saved  by 
the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Maiden,  a  printer, 
who  prevailed  on  the  parish  officers,  to  have  it 
placed  against  the  church  wall,  where  it  now  stands. 


ANNtPERSARtES  IN  FEBRVASY. 

MONDAY,  18th. 

14TB  The  Dukt  cf  CUnHct.  bnilher  to  KiB>  Edwud  IV.,  dodc 

caDdemned  to  die,  and  beinK  muted  lEg  bvoar  of  cbooaiDc 

the  muiner  or  his  deith.isiud  to  htve  ehown  to  be  priTUelf 

drowned  in  i  butt  of  Malmtty  uiiu,  which  wu  accordiuglf 


1546 


put  in  eiMu 
Juaritn  Luther,  the  crest  tnd  indeEiitigible  RiroKMU  of  tha 

"  TOn  of  the  Romiui  Church,  died  It  "■'  ' 


hi*  birth,  ia  the  63rd  Tear  ot 

:  Wittemberr,  la  Upper  Skidot. 
1546  Sir  Richard  Bokfr. ^alh»r  of  the  CkrotiMaof  tJi*  Xi 


great  funeral  pomp  >1 


-  —  Ebleben,  the  place  ol 
tfe.    He  wa>  buried  with 

ittemberr,  la  Upper  SaiooT. 
r  of  the  CkrotiMaof  tJi*  XugB  </ 
England,  died  in  the  Fleet  Ptaaa.  Loodoa. 
1653  A  memorable  naval  battle  fought  between  the  English  Beet. 
under  Admiral    Biike,   and  the  Uutch  one,   ntidat  Via 
Tromp,  olT  Portland  lilaod,  Donetahire:  the  confiict  con- 
tinued three  daya;  during  which  the  Knglish  deetrofed eleven 
Dutch  mea-oT-war.  and  ihirlT  nterchantmea, 
TUESDAY,  19th. 
Cambritlgi  Ttrm  hrini.— Shhovi  Tuudav.— This,  which  is  lh» 
da;  preceding  the  Hnl  day  of  Lent,  is  so  called  from  tha  Saion 
word  iAHm,  toconfesa:  hence,  jfj  mw  Twidair  ngnifies  Confession 
Tuesday,  because,  in  Popish  times,  the  people  in  every  parish, 
throughout  England,  were  obliged,  one  b;  one.  to  confess  to  their 
own  parish  priest,  and  in  their  own  parish  church.    And  lhat*this 
might  be  dona  the  more  regularly,  the  great  bell  in  ever^  parish  wu 
rung  at  ten  o'clock,   or  perhap*  sooner,  that  all  might  attend. 
This  custom  of  ringing  the  great  bell  in  our  ancient  parish  churehs 
•till  contiuurai  but,  among  the  country  jMOple,  it  has  the  name  of 
"  Pancake  Dell,"  because,  after  confession,   it  was  andentlj  the 
custom  Iodine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.    A  most  barbarwia  euslom 
once  prerailed  in  this  country,  of  throwing  at  cocks  with  Micki, 
called  tKingfU,  on  Shrove  Tuesday.    The  poor  birds  were  staked 
to  the  ground,  and  their  onuen,  for  a  certain  sum,  permitted  the 
bystanders  to  throw  at  them.    This  cruel  custom  hu.  however, 
for  some  yeare  been  diKontinued. 

WEDNESDAY.  SOth. 
Asn  WEDNUDAY:-Tni  yiRiT   Day  or  I.cNT.-Ash  WedncMliy 
was  ottgiaally  to  called  fiom  a  custom  among  the  Christians  of  tha 
— -— ■   -hurch,  of  penitents  eipressing  humiliation  for  their  si 


now  substituted  the  public  leadiac  of  the  C' 


after  each  malediction.     The  word  Ltm, 


observed  by  Chrii 

were  appointed  for  this  solemn 

liable  tlial  those  who  Axed  thai 


spact 


denominated  the  Spring 
humiliation  and  prayer 
what  period  ferly  daifi 
lown:  but  it  seems  pra- 
_.  .ime,  liad  respect  to  tha 

the  piactiCB 


1737  Afri.  EfiubciA  R<-we,  whose  » 

of  piety,  and  the  most  extensive  philanthropy,  die., 

63ra  year  of  her  age.  at  Fiome.  id  Somenetsbiie. 

1820  Arthurymng,  the  writer  on  rural  economy  and  agriculture,  died. 
THURSDAY.  21«t. 

1437  Jama  1.  of  SeMland.  and  the  first  of  the  Royal  race  of 
Stuart,  traitoinuslj  slain  at  Perth,  whilst  at  supper  in  tha 
convent  of  Dominican  friars,  thirteen  years  alter  his  deliver- 
ance from  captivity  in  England.  His  Queen,  Joan,  (eldeet 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Gnt  Duke  of  Somerset,)  renrid- 
les9  of  her  own  life,  threw  hetself  between  the  King  and  the 
swords  of  his  assassins,  and  received  two  wounds. 

1797  The  iiland  nf  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies,  taken  by  tha 
English,  who  also  burnt  luia  and  captured  thne  Spanish  ship*. 
FRIDAY,  22nd. 

1786  Died  at  North  Church,  Hertfordshire,  Peter,  known  by  tha 
name  of  7^  Wild  Boy.  He  had  been  found  in  a  wild  or 
savage  stale  in  the  forest  of  Heniwold.  near  Handver,  ia 
Germany,  in  the  year  IT25,  when  he  app«Kred  to  be  about 
twelve  yean  of  age.  In  the  following  year  he  was  bronght 
10  England,  and  able  masters  provided  lor  him  ;  but,  proving 
incapable  of  Instruction,  or  even  of  speaking  distinctly,  a 
combrtable  provision  was  made  for  him  at  the  laim-hoiue  in 
which  he  di«l.    Hia  life  waa  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

1B06  Jamu  BoTTjF,  the  painter  of  the  celebrated  pictures  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Aits,  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  and 
Other  excellent  prtxluctions.  died  in  his  6&(h  year. 
SATURDAY,  23rd. 

1793  Sir  Joihwt  Vtvioids,  the  eminent  painter,  and  many  yean 
President  of  the  Itoyal  Academy,  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Fields.     He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathediai;  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
Died,  at  Wickham,  near  Forlsmoutb,  Dr.  JoitpK  Warlm,  a 

J^DAY^  24th. 


learned  divine  and  in 


Fait  nfSr.  Mal!hin,.~St.  Alallhia 
ciples  of  Chri..!,  and  one  of  his  mo 
day  of  hia  aicenaion  info  hoiiron  -  sf 
the  apostles,  to  till  up  tli 


e  of  tha  sn«itiji-t»  di:- 


n  Iwbella  crowned  at  Wt«tminsler. 


JOHN  Wlt-LIAU  FABKIIB,  WIST  STRAND. 
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HARROW  ON  THE  IHLL. 

ThS  chief  interest  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill  is 
derived  from  its  famous  School,  in  which  many 
persons  distinguished  for  genius  and  great  attain- 
ments have  received  their  education :  but,  even  before 
the  existence  of  this  estabhshment,  Harrow  was  a 
place  of  some  consideration,  having  been  formerly  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  yefur  1 1 70^  Thomas  k  Becket,  being 
about  to  visit  Woodstock,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
young  Henry  Plantagenet,  then  lately  crowned,  and 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  received  a  command,  whilst  on  his  journey 
thither,  to  give  up  his  visit }  upon  which  the  prelate 
repaired  to  his  manor  of  Harrow.  It  is  not  certain 
where  the  site  of  the  Archbishops*  mansion  was  :  but 
Archbishop  Winchelsey  dates  from  Harrow  in  1300. 
In  consequence  of  the  occasional  sojourn  of  the 
Archbishops,  this  place  received  certain  benefits  and 
privileges. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  village  is  built,  rises  out 
of  a  wide-spread  and  fertile  vale,  and  is  in  some 
degree  of  a  remarkable  form,  as  its  brow  is  consider- 
ably depressed  in  the  centre,  and  rises  into  two  very 
conspicuous  heights  at  the  extremes.  The  approach 
from  London,  from  which  Harrow  is  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, ascends  the  more  southerly  of  these  eminences : 
that  towards-  the  north  is  crowned  by  the  church,  at 
the  west  end  of  which,  on  a  tower  of  great  elevation, 
is  erected  a  lofty  spire,  a  prominent  feature  through- 
out the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  many  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  a  land-mtirk  for  the  surrounding 
di^icts  to  a  great  extent. 

The  prospects  obtained  at  several  points  of  this  hill 
are  various  in  their  character ;  and,  on  a  bright,  clear 
day,  extremely  beautiful.  Towards  the  north,  the 
view  is  comparatively  limited ;  as  the  high  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanmore  presents  a  kind 
of  screen.  Here,  however,  rich  masses  of  wood,  and 
frequent  inequalities  of  surface,  give  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  landscape.  Oti  the  west  and  south-west,  the 
prospect  is  very  extensive,  but  the  neighbouring 
country  is  flat.  In  the  distance  may  be  observed 
Windsor  Castle,  and  parts  of  Berkshire  and  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  view  towards  the  east  is  terminated 
by  London. 

Theparish-rhurch  of  Harrow,  so  much  known  and 
remarked  for  its  elevated  situation,  is  found,  on  near 
examination,  to  possess  much  of  beauty  and  interest. 
A  church,  on  this  spot,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
WiUiam  the  Co\iqueror,  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  J  and  some  parts  of  that  ancient  structure 
appear  to  be  still  remaining.  These  chiefly  consist 
of  circular  columns,  within  the  building,  which 
divide  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  of  a  door-way  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tower.  The  church  was  probably 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  the  west  end  m  a  square  embattled  tower,  from 
which  rises  the  sjire,  covered  with  lead.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
two  l3>ansepts.  The  roofing  of  the  nave,  which  is  of 
wood;  is  curiouidy  carved.  Among  the  ornaments 
are^  figures*  6f  angels,  holding  musical  instruments. 

Several  of  the  monuments  are  interesting.  Within 
the  rtrite  oi  the  commuiiion-table  is  a  flat  grave- 
stone, with  a  short  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  the 
eminent  physiciian.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  author  of 
The  iHspensary.  On*  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
moniimeutal  brasv  of  Sir  John  Flambard,  lord  of 
the  MoAor  of  Flambard,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third;  The  figure  is  in  armour,  with  a  dog  at 
his  feet.  There  is  another  brass  of  John  Byrkhed, 
rector  of  Harrow^  who  died  in  1418,     But  perhapiJ 


the  most  interesting  relic  of  this  kind  in  Harrow 
church,  is  a  flat  grave-stone,  to  the  memory  of  Jahn 
Lyon,  founder  of  Harrow  School.  Hi4  effi^  is  in 
brass,  and  with  it  appears  the  following  simple  ilnd 
plain-speaking  epitaph  : — 

**  Heare  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  John  Lyon,  late  of 
Preston,  in  this  parish,  yeoman,  dec<i-  the  1  Uh  dav  df  Odi'. 
in  the  yeareof  our  Lord  1592,  who  hath  foundea  a  Pr^ 
Grammar  School  in  the  parish,  to  have  continuance  for 
ever :  and  for  matntenanee  thereof ^  and  for  relcyffB  of  ihe^ 
poore,  and  of  some  poore  schollers  in  the  utiiverfiit^^  f^ 
pairinge  of  Iiighwayes,  and  other  good  and  charitable  uses* 
hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  H  good  valuei  to  a  eorpo 
ration  cn-anted  for  that  purpose.  Prayers  be  to  tiie  Author 
of  all  Goodness ;  who  make  us  myncUcd  to  foDow  Ms  good 
example/' 

After  such  a  memorial  of  this  truly  noble  i)ene- 
factor,  we  may  proceed  to  mention  the  excdient 
school  which  he  foimded. 

The  Free  School  of  Harrow  was  established  la 
1571.  The  person  to  whose  benevolence  and  care 
England  is  indebted  for  one  of  her  best  public  schools, 
was  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  previously  spent 
a  considerable  sum  in  teaching  poor  childi^  In 
the  year  1590,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  drew 
up  a  set  of  statutes  for  the  school,  ^th  full  instruc- 
tions for  the  disposal  of  the  estates,  which  he  intended 
to  appropriate  to  various  charitable  uses,  at  the  same 
time  appointing  six  trustees  of  his  property  ^  the  elec- 
tion of  successors  to  be  made  by  themselves  as  a  body. 
The  revenues  of  Mr.  Lyon's  estates  (to  which  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  the  smallest  additional  endow- 
ment has  ever  been  made),  are  noW  consideirable. 
But  it  has  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  mtbrests 
of  the  foundation,  that  those  portions  of  his  property 
which  have,  from  their  situation,  acquired  the  greatest 
increase  of  value,  such  as  certain  lands  near  Lotidon, 
at  Kilbum,  and  rtt  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  were 
appropriated!  by  iiftti  to  other  charitable  pui})oses, 
especially  the  retteiring  6f  roads,  fa  the  nei^boitr- 
hood  of  his  own  home. 

The  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  manfligenvent  of 
the  school  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lyon.  These  are 
precise  and,  in  some  particulars,  extremely  curious. 
The  system  of  education  is  marked  out  as  a  classical 
one.  The  modes  of  correction  are  specified.  The 
amusements  of  the  scholars  are  limited  to  "  driving  a 
top,  tossing  a  hand-hall,  running,  shooting,  and  no  other,** 
The  twenty-second  rule  contains  the  provision  ^  that 
no  girls  shall  be  received  to  be  taught  in  the  same 
school." 

The  practice  of  Archery  was  common  in  the  school 
from  the  period  of  its  foundation.  Every  boy  was 
entitled  by  the  statutes  to  possess  ''  bow-sh^^f, 
bow-strings,  and  a  bracer,  to  exercise  shooting.*" 
Archery  was  a  sport  formerly  used  at  many  schools;. 
The  name  which  a  part  of  the  play-grounds  at  Eton 
Colkge  retains,  that  of  the  sTiooting-fields,  may  be 
attributed  to  a  similar  custom:  and  the  terin,  the 
Butts  will  be  foimd  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  other  schools  besides  Harrow.  There  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  college- school  at  Warwick,  and 
at  other  places.  The  public  exhibitions  of  aifchery  at 
Harrow,  were  annual,  and  can  b*^  tiraced  baidc  for 
more  thian  a  century.  The  last  silver  aArow  #^  con- 
tended for  iii  July  1 771 .  There  were  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  abolition  of  this  practice,  and 
the  more  scholar-like  and  intellectual  one  6f  publie 
speeches  has  ts^en  its  place.  These  tStt  hAA  every- 
year,  in  May,  June,  and  July. 


If  we  justly  look  upon  a  proneness  to  And  iktd^,  ^  a  very 
ill  and  a  mean  thing,  we  are  to  remember  ihat  a  prc^enesv 
'  to  heHeie  it  is  next  to  it. 


less.] 
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ELSPY  CAMPBELL. 

Tpie  following  interesting  narrative  is  related  by  the 
Rev,  Philip  Skelton,  author  of  some  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons, which  are  surpassed  by  very  few  for  sound 
doctrine,  fervent  piety,  and  forcible  expression.  He 
wa9  a  man  of  unbounded  benevolence,  a  zealous  and 
ffuthful  shepherd  of  the  floc)L  committed  to  his  charge. 
Upon  some  future  occasion,  we  may  probably  give 
some  anecdotes  of  his  life,  evincing  the  sincerity  of 
lus  principles,  in  his  practical  goodwill  towards  man. 
When  I  contemplate  the  various  duties  of  the  sacred 
a^c«,  as  supporting  the  weak,  and  checking  the  wil- 
ful, visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  dying,  consoling 
ihe  afficted,  and  unceasingly  directing  all  in  the  way 
of  isalvation,  I  think  I  give  the  highest  praise  which 
can  be  bestowed  upon  man,  when  I  name  the  Rev. 
Philip  Skalton  as  an  excellent  pabisb  priest. 

A  Scotch  gentlewoman,  whose  name  was  Mac- 
dowel,  bad,  in  her  days  of  prosperity,  been  a  kind 
mistress  to  Elspy  Campbell  5  but,  when  turned  of 
^y,  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  by  a  total  loss  of  her 
effects,  and  the  death  of  all  her  relations.  Elspy, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  removed  from  Mrs. 
Macdowel,  tracing  her  out  by  the  melancholy  news 
of  her  distress,  went  to  her,  wept  over  her,  and  said, 
f*  Tboqgh  I  mx  near  as  old  as  you,  yet  I  am  a  great 
deal  stronger,  and  can  work,  which,  through  your 
manner  of  life,  and  growing  infirmities,  you  are  un- 
able to  do.  Come,  5ien,  with  me  to  my  little  house. 
It  is  a  warm  one  -,  and  with  it  I  have  half  an  acre  of 
land,  which  yields  me  more  potatoes  than  I  am  able 
|o  employ.  After  trying  what  I  can  do  for  you,  or 
ralber  what  God  will  do  for  us  both,  you  may  leave 
me,  if  you  can  do  better,  or  stay  with  me  if  you  can- 
not. Take  heart,  mistress  5  I  am  a  very  sturdy  old 
bag,  and  shall  find  victuals  for  you,  if  they  are  above 
ground  j  and  when  they  are  not,  will  dig  for  thenj 
mider  it."  '*  O,  Elspy,"  said  the  mistress,  '^  wiU  go 
witii  you,  and  will  Uve  and  die  with  you.  I  am  sure 
the  blessing  of  God  will  be  where  you  are,  Elspy," 

This  short,- but  sweet  dialogue  ended,  they  set  out 
for  Elspy's  hermitage,  where  Mrs.  Macdowel  found 
a  very  Uttle,  and  a  very  warm  cottage,  with  a  coarse, 
but  clean  bed,  on  the  further  side  of  a  Uttle  fire- 
place, which  was  sheltered  by  a  mud  wall  from  the 
wind  of  the  door.  At  the  other  end  of  the  house 
there  was  a  small  window,  or  hqle,  for  the  admission 
of  light,  when  the  wind  did  not  blow  that  way> 
when  it  did,  this  aperture  was  filled  with  a  bundle  of 
rushes,  a^d  Elspy  contented  herself  with  the  light 
fit>ni  her  door  and  chimney.  Soon  after,  she  was 
honoured  wilii  so  respectable  a  guest,  she  wove  a 
thin  kind  of  matting  for  curtains  to  the  bed,  a  better 
defence  against  cold  than  the  most  costly  damask. 
In  this  bed  lay  Mrs.  Macdowel,  with  her  feet  in 
£]spy*8  lap,  who  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  lie 
up  beside  her  mistress,  but  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  bent  like  a  hoop  round  Mrs.  Macdowel's  limbs. 
To  the  benefactress  she  ever  added  the  servant,  in 
spite  of  daily  invitations  to  an  equality.  Such  was 
her  way  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  too  keen  sense 
erf  her  fall  in  the  decayed  gentlewoman. 

Good  potatoes,  a  little  oaten  bread,  sometimes  an 
^g,  and  always  milk,  were  provided  in  sufficient 
plenty.  The  best  potatoe,  the  freshest  egg,  and  the 
larger  portion  oi  the  milk  were  constantly  placed 
brfore  Mrs.  Macdowel.  An  old  Bible,  and  two  or 
three  half-worn  books  of  piety  and  devotioh,  gave  a 
^est  to  their  entertainments,  often  unhappily  not 
known  among  people  in  higher  life. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  Elspy  could  procure  aU 
^biB  plenty.  For  the  potatoes,  which  she  hewelf  set, 
and  dug  out,  I  have  akeady  accounted.    The  rest 


• 
was  earned  by  Elspy's  other  labours,   particularly 

spinning,  and  reaping  com  in  harvest  time,  for  which 
she  was  better  qualified  than  younger  women  by  an 
involuntary  bend  in  her  back,  which  brought  her 
eyes  and  hands  much  nearer  to  the  ground  than 
theirs.  At  times,  when  provisions  rose  to  too  high  a 
price  to  be  laid  in  by  these  means,  this  admirable 
woman  gathered  them  frt)m  the  neighbourhood  by 
begging.  In  doing  this,  her  method  was  most  effica- 
cious. She  went  only  to  the  houses  of  the  most 
substantial  farmejrs,  and  standing  within  the  door, 
she  thus  accosted  the  inhabitants.  "  I  am  come  to 
ask  something  not  for  myself,  fi)r  I  can  live  on  any 
thing,  but  for  Mrs.  Macdowel,  a  gentlewoman,  the 
daughter  of  Laird  such-an-one,  and  grand- daughter 
of  Sir  James  such-an-one."  If  they  helped  ficcording 
to  her  very  moderate  expectations,  she  always  said, 
"  The  blessing  of  God,  of  Mrs.  Macdowel,  and  of 
Elspy  Campbell,  come  plentifully  on  this  house  and 
all  that  is  therein." 

The  reader  will  easily  believe  her  success  in  col- 
lecting, not  only  victuals  but  also  old  clothes,  and 
pence  to  buy  shoes,  &c.  must  have  been  considerable, 
as  her  ways  and  means  were  little  short  of  compul- 
sory with  such  neighbours  as  her's.  Her  mistress 
was  ^  gentlewoman,  and  while  served  by  Elspy  must 
continue  a  gentlewoman,  that  is,  she  would  never 
allow  her  to  work,  or  wet  her  feet. 

One  day  as  this  inimitable  servant  was  carrying 
on  her  back  a  cleeve  of  manure  to  her  potatoe  ground, 
her  mistress  stole  ^rat  with  a  pitchey  for  a  little  water, 
and  was  returning  with  it  from  the  well  5  Elspy 
spied  her,  let  fall  the  cleeve,  flew  to  her,  seized  the 
pitcher,  spilled  the  water,  went  and  filled  it  again, 
and,  as  she  carried  it  to  the  house,  cried  out  to  her 
mistress,  "  Get  in  you  daughter  of  Laird  such-an-one, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  James  such-an-one,  you 
shall  draw  no  water  while  I  am  alive." 

Having  heard  these  things,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  kind,  I  sent  her  some  money  5  and,  as  long  as 
she  lived,  that  was  for  four  or  five  years  after  I  heard 
her  story,  when  I  was  asked  in  company  for  a  toast^ 
always  gave  Elspy  Campbell.  The  vulgarity  of  her 
name  generally  occasioned  an  inquiry  about  my 
beauty,  and  my  account  of  her  ever  began  with, 
^' Elspy  Campbell  is  an  old  beggar  woman." — ''An 
old  beggar  woman?" — ^'^  Yes,  but  hear  me  out." 
Then  followed  the  substance  of  the  above  narrative^ 
and  then  a  collection  of  crowns  aiid  half-guineas. 
These,  frequently  remitted  to  my  toast,  gave  her 
occasion  one  day  to  say  to  my  messenger,  "  God 
save  us  !  who  is  he  that  is  always  sending  me  money, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  him  ?" 

The  glorious  servility  of  this  heroine  was  no  sud- 
den and  short  glow  of  gratitude ;  but  a  vigorous  fire, 
which  burnt,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in  full 
and  equal  strength,  till  death  raked  it  up  under  the 
ashes  of  her  body,  from  whence  it  will  blaze  out  again 
with  superior  lustre  in  the  morning  of  a  day  that  is 
to  have  no  end. 

Whilb  we  hear  even  hardened  Pharaoh,  under  the  dread 
of  immediate  destruction,  not  only  consenting  to  let  the 
Lord's  people  go,  according  to  the  utmost  demands  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  but  even  entreating  them  to  bless  bim 
also,  we  may  know  what  in  general  to  think  of  the  confes- 
sions and  pious  lanffuage  which  are  extorted  from  many 
wicked  men,  when  death  aflfrights  them ;  and  which,  being 
injudiciously  attested,  as  genuine  repentance,  by  some 
christians  and  ministers,  often  give  encouragement  to  others 
to  procrastinate,  in  hopes  of  bemg  saved  at  last  m  the  same 
manner. Scott.  ______^ 

Sir  Amyas  Pawlett,  when  he  saw  too  much  haste  made  In 
any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Stoy  awhtte,  that  we  may 
make  an  end  the  sooner/*— —Bacopc. 
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JOHN  EVELYN. 

The  coantrr  inuuediatelf  Bronnd  Doridng  in  Snirey 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  tbe  southern 
part  of  this  island.  Box  Hill,  Leith  Hill,  and  the 
chain  of  Downs,  extending  from  Dorking  to  Guild- 
ford, present  a  soccession  oi  prospects,  of  vast  extent, 
and  of  a  bolder  character  than  might  have  been 
expected  within  thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis ;  vbile, 
JQ  the  valley  beneath,  tbe  noble  woods  and  domains 
of  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  it,  open  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  at  every  torn,  the  richest  and  fairest  scenes 
of  sylvan  beauty. 

In  this  delightful  K^on  is  sitoated  Wotton,  a  spot 
vhich,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  charms,  most 
ever  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  as  having 
been  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Evelyn. 
Tliis  excellent  man  lived  from  the  year  1620  to  1706, 
throughout  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charles's,  James 
the  Second,  and  William  the  Third;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, his  most  characteristic  praise,  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  national  annals,  we  cannot  easily  find 
an  individual,  who  more  hilly  realizes  and  embodies 
our  idea  of  a  Chriatian  gentleman.  Well  bora,  and 
tlic  inheritor  of  ample  possessions,  Evelyn  was  hos- 
pitable, liberal  and  poUte,  as  became  his  station. 
But,  80  far  from  considering  his  advantages  of  for- 
tune as  a  passport  for  ignorance,  or  an  excuse  for 
sloth  or  vice,  he  seems  ever  to  have  borne  in  mind 
that  his  elevated  station  was  assigned  to  him  by 
Divine  Providence,  only  that  he  might  have  more 
extended  opportunities  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatnres,  and  of  edifying  them  by  the  example  of  a 
life  devoted  to  virtue  and  religion.  He  has  made 
himself  known  to  us  iiy  a  Diary,  which  he  kept 
from  an  early  period  of  his  hfe,  till  withia  a  few  days 
of  his  decease,  and  which  has  recently  been  published. 
It  is  true,  this  Diary  records  no  signal  adventures  or 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Almost  his  only  misfortune 
in  hfe,  was  the  loss  of  several  promising  children, 
vhom  he  pathetically  laments.  He  acquired  no  title, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  increased  his  patrimonial 
fortune.     Where  he  first  drew  his  breath,  there  he 


yielded  np  his  spirit  to  God.  But,  however  nnevent- 
ftU,  the  history  of  Evelyn  b  fall  of  interest  and 
instraction  "  his  whole  life  having  been,"  as  Horace 
Walpole  expresses  it,  "  a  course  of  inquiry,  stndy, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence." 

Evelyn  is  probably  best  known  to  posterity  as  the 
author  of  the  Sylva,  or  a  Duamne  om  Fore»t-tne$,  k 
work  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  Diary  bnt  slightly,  and 
which  leads  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  designate  him- 
self merely  as  "  a  planter  of  colewort}"  but  the 
book  is  interesting,  even  now,  as  giving  some  useful 
instmctions  respecting  the  management  of  woods ; 
and,  when  first  published,  was  yet  more  valuable,  u 
directing  the  attention  of  English  proprietors  to  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  whidi  then  threatened  the  conntiy 
with  serious  inconveniences,  and  exhorting  them  to 
clotiie  their  naked  lands  with  plantations. 

In  his  own  day,  however,  Evelyn  was  better  known 
as  a  man  of  science,  and  as  the  patron  of  every  under- 
taking that  tended  to  advance  the  reputation  of  his 
country,  or  the  good  of  mankind. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  promoters,  and  an  original 
member  of  the  Royal  Society, — an  institution  that 
arose  out  of  an  assemblage  of  learned  men,  who  met 
U^ether  at  Oxford,  during  the  civil  wars,  to  encou- 
rage and  assist  each  other  in  their  philoeophical 
researehes,  and  who  were  afterwards  incorporated  bj 
Charles  the  Second. 

To  Evelyn  the  University  of  Oxford  is  indebted  for 
the  celebrated  Arundelian  Marbles, — certain  andent 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  language,  which  the  muni- 
ficent Earl  of  Arundel  had  gathered  with  mnch  ex- 
pense and  industry  in  the  east,  and  which  Evelyn 
persnaded  his  grandson  and  representative  to  pre- 
sent to  a  body  of  persons  likely  to  preserve  and  duly 
appreciate  them.  At  a  later  period,  he  again  used  tbe 
influence  of  friendship  to  induce  the  same  perstm,  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  make  over  to  the  Royal  Society 
the  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  which  had  also 
been  collected  at  mnch  cost  by  the  before-mentitmed 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

Evelyn  had  also  the  merit  of  discovering,  in  a  state 
of  wretehed  poverty  and  obscurity.  Gibbons,  the  cele- 
brated carver  in  wood ;  and,  having  introduced  him 
to  the  king,  and  to  several  noblemen,  caused  him  to 
be  employed  in  those  works  of  art,  which  form  so 
beautiful  a  decoration  to  .  many  churches  and  man- 
sions in  our  country. 

The  life  of  Evelyn  was  not,  however,  one  merely  of 
speculative  and  inactive  philosophy.  His  great  tatents 
for  business  were  constantly  kept  in  employment  It 
is  a  strong  proof  of  his  acknowledged  integrity,  Uiat, 
although  he  was  known  to  be  decidedly  opposea  to 
the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  was  son-in-law  to 
the  ambassador  of  tiie  exiled  king  at  Paris,  he  never 
was  distrusted  by  the  Protector ;  and  after  the  resta- 
ration  of  Charles,  he  was  employed  and  familiarly 
consulted  by  that  monarch,  tdthough  his  pure  and 
grave  manners  gave  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  hceu- 
tiousness  that  prevailed  at  the  court.  To  enumerate 
all  his  public  employments  would  be  to  mention  almost 
every  occasion,  in  which  the  services  of  taste,  inte- 
grity, and  benevolence  were  needed.  To  specify  but 
a  few  of  his  engagements, — he  was  for  many  years 
laboriously  employed  as  a  commissioner  for  the  care 
of  the  prisoners  of  war ;  and  he  took  an  active  part  at 
the  Board  for  the  plantations  and  for  trade.  When, 
a  short  time  before  the  fire  of  London,  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  needed  reparations,  Evelyn 
(in  conjunction  with  Wren)  was  appointed  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  work;  and  on  the  total  destruction  of 
the  fabric  soon  afterwards,  by  the  great  conflagratioa 
of  1666,  he  was  named  as  a  commissioner  for  ths 
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restoration  both  6f  the  chtDrcfi^  and  of  theiR^ole  city 
laid  in  ashes.  We  find  him  also  bnsily  engaged  in 
superintending  that  noble  monmnent  of  British  gra- 
titnde  and  chiffity^  the  hospital  for  decayed  seamen  at 
Greenwich. 

Stilly  after  all  that  has  been  said^  the'  point  in 
Evelyn's  character  that  is  the  most  striking  and 
pleasing  is  his  piety :  a  feeling  deep  and  fervent^ 
constantly  operating,  yet  without  the  slighest  admix- 
ture of  superstition  or  enthusiasm.  In  his  Diary  we 
have  the  picture  of  his  mindj  and  we  there  trace  his 
habitual  devotion  in  the  delight  which  he  received 
from  partaking  in  the  sacred  offices  of  religion^ — in 
bis  effusions  of  meek  and  pious  resignation  on  the 
death  of  his  children,  and  perhaps  in  nothing  more 
than  in  his  remarks,  as  each  returning  year  brought 
around  any  season  calculated  to  excite  serious  feel- 
ing. Our  brief  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  many 
extracts ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  following 
as  ftxhibiting  a  pleasing  view  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
and  one  that  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  concludes 
his  Diary,  „ 

**  1706,  Jan.  Ist. — ^Making  up  ray  accounts  for  the  past 
year,  paid  bills,  wages,  and  new  year  s  gifts,  according  to 
custom.  Tho*  much  indisposed,  and  at  so  advanced  an  age, 
I  went  to  chapel  to  ^ve  God  public  thanks,  beseeching 
Almighty  God  to  assist  me  ana  my  family  the  ensuins 
year,  if  he  should  yet  continue  m^  pilgrimage  here,  and 
bring  me  at  last  to  a  better  life  with  Him  in  his  heavenly 
kingdom.** 

He  died  on  the  27th. of  the  following  month,  and 
was  buried  at  Wotton.  On  his  monument,  after  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  are  these  words  : 

living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary 

events  and  revolutions,  he  learnt 

(as  himself  asserted)  this  Truth* 

which  pursuant  to  l^s  intention 

is  here  declared,— 

Ihat  all  is  vanity  which  is  not  honest, 

and  that  there  is  no  soUd  wisdom, 

but  in  real  piety. 

The  beautiful  engraving,  of  which  the  portrait  at 
tiie  head  of  this  memoir  is  a  copy,  was  taken  from  a 
painting,  by  KneUer.  Mr.  Evelyn  thus  speaks  of  it 
in  his  Diary : — 

**  1689.  July  8.^1  sat  for  my  picture  to  KneUer,  for  liir. 
Pepys,  late  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  holding  my  Sylva  in 
my  right  hand.  It  was  on  his  long  and  earnest  request, 
and  is  placed  in  his  library.  Kndler  never  painted  in 
a  more  masterly  manner.** 

The  reader  may  also  be  pleased  with  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pepys,  which 
refers  to  this  very  picture  and  shows  his  modesty, 
and  the  playfulness  of  his  style. 

**  Upon  your  late  communicating  to  me  your  desire  of 
adommg  your  choice  library  with  the  pictures  of  men 
illustrious  for  their  parts  and  erudition,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  suspect  your  intention  of  placing  my  shallow  head 
amongst  those  heroes,  who,  knowing  my  unworthiness 
of  that  honour,  will  in  snight  of  your  good  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kneller,  for  his  skill  of  drawing  to  the  ufe,  either  condemn 
his  colouring  that  he  made  me  not  blush,  or  me  for  impu- 
dence that  I  did  not.  But  this  is  not  all :  for  men  will 
question  your  judgment,  or  suspect  you  of  flattery,  if  you 
take  it  not  down :  for  in  good  earnest,  when  I  seriously 
consider  how  unfit  I  am  to  appear  in  the  class  of  those 
learned  gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed,  &c.** 

The  excellent  memoirs  of  Evelyn,  consisting  of  his 
Diary,  &c.,  were  published  in  1817,  by  the  late  W. 
Bray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
Upcott,  of  the  London  Institution. 

The  present  state  of  the  Jews  is  a  great  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  a  surprising  thing,  to  see  that  people  subsist 
10  many  years,  and  always  in  so  miserable  a  condition ;  it 
beins  necessary,  as  a  proof  of  the  Gospel,  both  that  they 
shoud  exist,  and  that  tney  should  be  miserable,  as  having 
crucified  Christ.—- -Pascal. 


THE  POWER  OP  TRUTH. 

How  simply  and  beautifully  has  Abd-ool-IUtdir  of 
Ghilan,  impressed  us  with  the  love  of  truth,  in  a 
story  of  his  childhood. 

After  stating  the  vision  which  made  him  entreat  of 
his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Bagdad  and  devote 
himself  to  God,  he  thus  proceeds  :•— - 

"  I  informed  her  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  she  wept : 
then  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she  told  me  that  as  I 
had  a  brother,  half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance ;  she 
made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  me,  never  to  tell  a 
lie,  and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell,  exclaiming,  *  Gro, 
my  son,  I  consign  thee  to  Grod)  we  shall  not  meet 
again  till  the  day  of  judgment.*  I  went  on  well,*'  he 
adds,  "  till  I  came  near  to  Hamadim,  when  our 
K&fillah  was  plundered  by  sixty  horsemen.  One  fel- 
low asked  me,  '  what  I  had  got?' '  Forty  dinars,'  said 
I,  '  are  sewed  under  my  garments.'  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking  with  him. 
*  What  have  you  got  ?'  said  another.  I  gave  him  the 
same  answer. 

"  When  they  were  dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called 
to  an  eminence  where  the  chief  stood :  '  What  pro- 
perty have  you  got,  my  little  fellow  ?'  said  he.  '  I 
have  told  two  of  your  people  already,*  I  replied,  *  I 
have  forty  dinars  sewed  up  carefully  in  my  clothes !' 
He  ordered  them  to  be  ript  open,  and  found  my 
money. 

'* '  And  how  came  you,'  said  he,  with  surprise,  *  to 
declare  so  openly,  what  has  been  so  carefully  hidden  ?' 
'Because,'  I  replied,  'I  wiU  not  be  false  to  my 
mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I  will  never 
tell  a  lie  !'  *  Child,'  said  tiie  robber,  *  hast  thou  such 
a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy  mother  at  thy  years,  and 
am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my 
Grod  ?  Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent  boy,'  he  continued, 
'  that  I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it.'  He  did  so. 
His  followers  were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scene. 
'  You  have  been  our  leader  in  guilt ;'  said  thoy  to  their 
chief, '  be  the  same  in  the  path  of  virtue :'  and  they 
instuitly,  at  his  order,  made  restitution  of  their  spoU, 
and  vowed  repentance  on  my  hand.**— iB»^(»y  of 
Persia. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SERF  AND 

RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  civilization  in 
Russia,  and  the  intimate  connexion  between  a  man's 
desires  and  enjoyments,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
that  the  great  mass  of  Russian  slaves  are  less  com- 
fortable than  the  free-bom  Indians.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  nothing,  but  then  they  want  nothing.  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  caravan  of  a 
hundred  boors,  carrying  sugar  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Pctersburgh,  will  pass  a  night  at  an  inn,  and  not 
spend  three  balance  among  them,  because  they  can- 
not muster  so  large  a  sum.  Wretched  as  their  con- 
dition is,  if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  happiness,  it  is 
less  so  in  reality,  because  they  see  and  know  no  other 
state.  Their  master  is  raised  too  far  above  them  to 
excite  jealousy  or  ambition;  and  between  him  and 
them  there  is  no  third  class.  So  long  as  they  can 
satisfy  the  present  cravings  of  nature  they  wish  for 
nothing  more.  Devoid  of  forethought,  they  have  no 
anxiety  for  the  future.  The  stripe  inflicted  one  mi- 
nute is  forgotten  the  next,  and  not  dreaded  for  the 
following. 

It  is  in  moral  rather  than  in  physical  effects  that 
the  baneful  influence  of  slavery,  and  of  that  ignorance 
which  slavery  promotes  and  perpertuates,  is  mam- 
fested.  All  that  a  serf  possesses,  even  his  wife,  is 
the  property  of  his  lord.  A  conviction  iLsX  the  hcen- 
tious  gratification  of  passion  would  in  most  cases  lead 
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to  his  own  murder^  acts'  m  a  dheok  on  the  superior 
in  the  absence  of  law;  bnt  the  mere  existence  of  the 
power  alluded  to^  though  seldom  exercised,  readers 
comparatively  insecure  that  sacred  tie  on  whipb  the 
whole  fabric  rests  of  social  charities.  The  serf  lives 
lilce  an  ammal,  and  habituated  to  act,  learns  in  some 
respect  almost  to  feel  as  one.  Since  the  abroft  *  will  be 
raised  with  prosperity,  he  conceals  bis  gains,  and  the 
fynst  lesson  he  is  taught  with  the  dawn  of  reason  is 
to  deoeive  his  master.  To  effect  this,  he  must  deceive 
his  fellow  slaves ;  thus  low  cunning  and  a  habit  of 
daring  li^lsehood  are  engendered.  Self-interest  is 
always  the  niainspring  of  exertion;  and  since  the 
labour  of  a  serf  enriches  chiefly  his  master,  the  mo- 
tive to  industry  is  removed,  and  a  slave  is  habitually 
idle.  Determined  idleness  is  the  chief  feature  of  his 
character.  Nothing  but  physical  compulsion  over- 
comes it.  He  has  no  reputation  to  lose,  Unrespected 
by  others,  he  respects  not  himself;  and  if  he  have  an 
opportunity  of  stealing,  what  should  prevent  him  ?  If 
discovered,  he  is  beaten ;  but  he  is  accustomed  to  be 
beaten;  and  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  stolen 
goods  knows  no  diminution  from  remorse  of  con- 
science or  violated  principle.  This  is  a  sad  picture, 
but  true;  and  so  it  must  remain,  till  light  and  liberty 
dawn  on  this  benighted  land. 

The  debased  condition  of  the  people  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  slavery.  It  arises  from  no  want  of 
moral  or  intellectual  capabilities :  on  the  contrary, 
these  are  possessed  by  the  peasantry  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree.  Were  not  this  the  case,  their  state 
could  not  possibly  be  so  good  as  it  is»  The  Russians 
are  generally  gifted  with  the  elements  pf  the  Chris- 
tian character,  though  deformed  and  almost  concealed 
by  ignorance^  superstition,  and  other  baneful  growths 
of  slavery.  I  am  inforpied,  by  a  friend  who  has  passed 
the  greater  part  c^  his  life  here,  that  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  original  and  personal  sin,  and  a  simple 
fiependence  (as  far  as  their  knowledge  admits)  on  the 
merits  of  the  Savionr,  characterize  the  Russians, 
In  UQ  class  pf  native  society^  however  dissipated, 
do  ycm  (9ver  m^  a  pcomer.  Whenever  the  subject 
of  religion  is  broached,  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  revelry,  it  will  be  treated  with  solemnity,  or 
respectfully  disposed  of^  as  unsuited  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Great  attention  is  conceded  to  religious  instruction, 
and  a  Bible  is  the  most  valuable  gift  that  can  be 
offered  to  a  poor  man.  My  friend  informs  me  that 
^ome  of  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed,  when  visiting 
the  prisons  witii  a  man  who,  as  a  native  of  England 
^d  a  resident  in  Russia,  is  a  blessing  to  the  one  and 
an  honour  to  the  other  country — I  mean  Mr,  Venning, 
the  Howard  of  the  day — ^have  made  an  impression 
which  will  never  be  effaced.  The  sudden  hush  and 
devout  preparation  of  the  prisoners  and  soldiers  of 
the  gmml,  when  Mr.  Venning  has  proposed  to  rea4 
the  Bible;  the  look  with  which  a  solemn  whisper 
passed  from  one  to  another,  "  the  word  of  God  is  going 
to  he  read}'  the  fixed  and  breathless  attention  of  aU 
the  listeners ;  the  earnest  petition  for  a  Bible  urged 
by  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  accompanied  with  an 
assurance  that  they  wanted  to  read  it  to  one  another 
while  on  duty ;  an^  the  bitter  disappointment  they 
expressed,  on  hearing  that  government  had  forbidden 
the  boon  they  sought ;  all  these,  and  many  more  in- 

*  The  8er&  are  an  appendage  to  the  soil ;  and  cannot  legally  bt 
alienated  from  it :  but  this  law  is  frequently  evadedi  and  taeir  are 
bought  and  sold  like  other  personal  propertv,  An  owner  is  entitled 
to  the  labour  of  his  male  slave  three  days  in  the  week  without  any 
remuneratioB.  If  be  employ  him  during  the  other  four  days  he  muet 
frirnish  him  with  food  and  clothin|p.  Mutual  interests  generally 
induce  a  contract  between  the-  parties;  and  the  serf  is  allowed  jto 
work  oa  hit  own  aecounty  paying  a  certain  okroh  or  rtnr,  to  ui 


tertsting  traits,  show  fliat  the  Rnssianfl  ara  pKparod 
to  receive  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  whenever  it  may 
be  proclaimed  to  them  |  and  encourage  a  hope,  not 
enthusiastic,  but  sober  and  well-founcbd,  that  when 
it  pleases  G^  to  remove  the  darkness  which  now 
overshadows  the  land,  whole  masses  of  men  will  be 
found  prepared  for  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  a 
degrading  supevstition,  and  worshipping  in  sj^t  and 
in  truth. 

My  friend  mentioned  an  interesting  finct     Shortly 
after  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1824,  erossing  over 
the  Neva  with  a  large  party  of  bocnrs  in  a  common 
ferry-boat,  he  was  attracted  by  their  o<mver8atic»i, 
which  ran  ^mewhat  in  this  strain  t — **  Well,  this  is 
a  dreadful  visitation  that  we  have  had."     '*  Yes,  bat 
we  deserve  it  richly.     Look,  what  sinners  we  are.'* 
^*  To  be  sure,  that  is^true  5  and,  moreover,  we  know 
better.     Why,  there  is  not  one  oi  us  that  is  not  pro- 
voking Glod  by  our  abominable  wickedness.    Nobles 
and  slaves,  we  are  all  equally  bad.*'     ''  Yes,  and  I 
tell  you  what,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  have 
something  still  worse  5  and  we  deserve  it,  fbr  we  do 
not  lay  our  sickness  to  heart,  nor  Grod's  chastisements, 
as  we  ought."     The  arrival  of  the  ferry  at  the  oppo- 
site bank,  prevented  my  friend  from  hearing  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interesting  conversation,  maintained 
by  two  boorish  peasants,  whom  a  stranger  would 
have  supposed  to  possess  scarcely  two  ideas  be3M>nd 
providing  for  the  necessaries  of  hfe.     He  assures  me 
that  this  is  not  an  uncom^ion  case  \  but  that  the 
sentiments  here  cited  may  be  received  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  those  of  the  natives  in  geu^raL     It  seems  to  be 
a  remarkable  trait  of  national  character,  that  the  first 
ideas  imbibed  are  of  a  religious  nature  3  and  that  the 
Russians  having  no  other,  by  cultivating  these,  have 
obtained  a  certain  knowledge  of  religion^  on  which  it 
only  requires  that  the  uncomipted  truths  of  the  Gospel 
be  grafted,  to  make  it  bring  forth  spiritual  fruit.     It 
is  in  spite  of  a  natural  tendency  to  moralize,  that  slavery 
prevents  the  Russian  from  rising  to  the  point  to  which 
morality  would  elevate  him. 

The  present  emperor  (1830)  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  his  subjects,  the  moral  state  of  the  people^ 
the  prisons,  alms-hous^,  and  similar  institutions,  are 
objects  of  his  special  regard. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Russians  are  in  ft  state  to 
fsel  most  keenly  the  want  of  a  middle  class  f.  They 
arc  too  civilized  not  to  be  conscious  that  they  are 
slaves,  and  they  are  too  little  advanced  in  civilization 
to  exercise  any  check  on  the  autocrat  and  nobles 
through  the  medium  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  visit  this  epuntry,  and 
to  think  of  what  she  was  one  hundred  years  ago, 
without  being  astonished  at  what  she  is  now.  'The 
rapidity  of  her  progress  is  extraordinary.  With  the 
spread  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  pec^le  is  undergoing  a  decided  and  important 
change. ^Elliott's  Letters  from  the  North, 

t  The  nobles  of  Russia  are  extremely  nuinerous  \  they  ut  divided 
into  three  claiues,  hereditary,  official,  and  military.    ^'  ' 


Land  Crabs.— Bishop  Heber,  after  desoribin^  the  appear 
ance  of  the  country  near  the  city  of  Fooif  ah,  m  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  which,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  is  a  tank, 
or  large  cistern,  thus  speaks  of  the  land-crabs.  '  AU  thm 
grass-land  roimd  this  tank  swarms  with  a  small  land-crab, 
which  burrows  in  the  ground,  aad  runs  with  considerable 
swiftness,  even  when  encumbered  with  a  bundle  of  ibod 
almost  as  big  as  itself.  This  food  is  grass,  or  the  j^^n 
stalks  of  the  rice ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  them,  sitting 
as  it  were  upright,  to  cut  their  hay  with  their  sharp  pin- 
cers, then  waddling  off  with  the  sheaf  to  their  holes,  as 
quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them.*; — r/ptfr- 
nal  in  India. 
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^  IllPROTEMJBlVt  07  IrON  AND   StEEL,   B¥  THEIR 

BEING  Buried  in  the  Earth. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Chronicles  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  an  instance  of 
observation  ingeniously  applied. 

An  eminent  London  cutler,  'Mr.  Weiss,  of  the 
Strand,  to  whose  inventions  modem  surgery  is  under 
considerable  obligations,  has  remarked  that  steel 
seemed  to  be  much  improved, when  it  had  become  rusty 
in  the  earth  3  and  provided  the  rust  was  not  factitiously 
produced  by  the  application  of  acids.  He  accordingly 
buried  some  razor-blades  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
the  result  fully  corresponded  to  his  expectation.  The 
blades  were  coated  with  rust,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  exuded  from  within  5  but  were  not 
eroded^  Bnd  the  quality  of  the  steel  was  decidedly  im- 
proved. Analogy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
might  hold  good  with  respect  to  iron,  under  similar 
circumstances  5  so,  with  peifect  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  his  views,  he  purchased,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  offered,  all  the  iron,  amounting  to  fifteen 
tons,  with  which  the  piles  of  Loudon  Bridge  had  been 
shod.  Each  shoe  consisted  of  a  small  inverted  pyra- 
mid with  four  straps  rising  from  the  four  sides  of  its 
base,  which  embraced  and  were  nailed  to  the  pile ;  the 
total  length,  from  the  point,  which  entered  the  ground, 
to  the  end  of  the  strap,  being  about  sixteen  inches, 
and  the  weight  about  eight  pounds. 

The  p3r)ramidal  extremities  of  the  shoes  were  found 
to  be  not  much  corroded,  nor  indeed  were  the  straps ; 
but  the  lattelr  had  become  extremely  and  beautifully 
Srmoroils;  closely  resembling  in  tone  the  bars  and 
sounding  pieces  of  an  oriented  instrument,  which  was 
exhibited,  some  time  since,  with  the  Burmese  state 
carriage.  When  manufactured,  the  solid  points  in 
question  were  convertible  only  into  very  inferior 
steel ;  the  same  held  good  with  respect  to  such  bolts 
and  other  parts  of  the  iron-work  as  were  subjected 
to  the  experiment,  except  the  straps  :  these,  which  in 
addition  to  thdr  sonorousness,  possessed  a  degree  of 
toughness  quite  unapproached  by  common  iron,  and 
which  were,  in  fact,  imperfect  carburets,  produced 
steel  of  a  quality  infinitely  superior  to  any,  which  in 
the  course  of  his  business  Mr.  Weiss  had  ever  before 
met  with:  insomuch,  that  while  it  was  in  general 
request  among  the  Workmen  for  tools,  they  demanded 
higher  wages  for  working  it.  These  straps,  weighing 
altogether  about  eight  tons,  were  consequently  sepa- 
rated from  the  solid  points,  and  these  last  sold  as  old 
Iron.  The  exterior  difference  between  the  parts  of 
the  same  shoe,  led,  at  first,  to  the  supposition,  that 
they  were  composed  of  two  sorts  of  iron ;  but,  be- 
f 'fies  the  utter  improbability  of  this,  the  contrary  was 
p^i}ved  by  an  examination,  which  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  extremities  of  the  piles  having  been  charred, 
the  straps  of  iron  closely  wedged  between  them  and 
the  stratum  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  must  have 
been  subjected  to  a  galvanic  action,  which  in  the 
course  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years  gradually 
produced  the  effects  recorded  in  the  present  paper. 


Thrrb  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  imagination 
in  contemplating  the  Queen  of  Night,  when  she  is  wadinj^, 
as  the  expression  is,  among  the  vapours  which  she  has  not 
power  to  oispel,  and  which,  on  their  side,  are  unable  entirely 
to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  the  striking  imose  of  patient 
virtue,  calmly  pursuing  her  path  througn  good  report  and 
bad  report,  having  that  excellence  in  herself  which  ought 
to  command  all  admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny.— —Sir 
Waltbr  Scott. 

Wise  men  make  their  enemies  their  inBtractors :  fools  be 
come  Memies  to  their  teachers. 


YoTTTH  is  no  obstacle  to  the  favour  of  God,  nor  to  devotion 
to  God's  service.  St.  John  was  the  youngest  of  the  disci-* 
ples)  but  no  one  was  more  favoured  than  he,  nor  more, 
zealous  in  attachment  to  his  Master.  His  examt)le  calls' 
upon  those  who  are  entering  upon  their  career  of  moral 
obligation  and  responsibility,  to  do  that  which  the  wise 
man  calls  upon  them  in  words  to  do ;  namely,  to  "remember 
their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth  :**  and  of  this  «ve 
may  be  sure,  that,  if  they  do  so  remember  him,  he  will  not 
forget  them  in  the  time  of  affe,  nor  forsake  them  when  they 
are  old  and  gray-headed.  If  youth  present  peculiar  temp- 
tations to  withdraw  us  ftom  tne  service  bf  God,  it  endows 
us  also  with  pecuhar  ability  to  serve  him.  The  strength  of 
opening  manhood  is  never  so  well  employed,  as  in  practis- 
ing subserviency  to  God's  revealed  will,  and  in  triumphing 
over  its  spiritual  enemies :  it  lends  a  grace  and  a  beauty  to 
religion,  and  produces  an  abundant  harvest  of  good  works 
and  of  glory  to  God. ^Bishop  Mant. 

He  who  cannot  see  the  workings  of  a  Divine  wisdom  in 
the  order  of  the  heavens,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the 
flowing  of  the  tides,  the  operations  of  the  wind  and  other 
elements,  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  a  variety  of  vessels  wonderfully  arran- 
ged and  conducted,  the  instinct  of  beasts,  their  tempers 
and  dispositions,  the  growth  of  plants,  and  their  manv  ef- 
fects for  meat  and  medicine :  he  who  cannot  see  all  these, 
and  many  other  things,  as  the  evident  contrivances  of  a 
Divine  wisdom,  is  sottishly  blind,  and  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man.— — Jonbs  of  Nayland, 

Childre!*  should  be  enured  as  early  as  possible  to  acts  of 
charity  and  mercy.  Constantine,  as  soon  as  his  son  could 
write,  employed  his  hand  in  signins  pardons,  and  delighted 
in  conveying,  through  his  mouth,  all  the  favours  he  granted. 
A  noble  introduction  to  sovereignty,  which  is  instituted  foi 
the  happiness  of  mankind. Jortin. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  LXXX*. 

The  vine  of  the  incarnate  Word 
Was  planted  by  the  mighty  t.ord. 

Near  Jordan*s  sacred  streams : 
Twas  nurtured  in  a  lowly  bed, 
By  dews  from  heaven  watered. 

And  warm*d  by  vernal  beams. 

*Twas  pruned  atid  fenced  around  with  care. 
Guarded  from  blight-infected  air, 

And  from  the  noxious  worm : 
The  briers  and  thorns  that  fllVd  the  land. 
Were  weeded  out  with  pow*rftil  han^ 

To  aid  the  rising  germ. 

It  spread  a  wide-extended  root, 
Ann  upward  struck  a  healthAil  shoot, 

Which  cast  its  branches  round : 
Her  bouffbs  to  distant  ocean  stray'd» 
And  mighty  streams  beneath  her  shade 

Watered  the  thirsty  ground. 

Why  hast  Thou  laid  her  hedges  loW,^ 
That  iU  may  rush  the  forest  foe 

To  revel  o'er  her  root  ? 
Why  wilt  Thou  let  the  passer-by 
Stretch  forth  with  bold  impiety. 

To  pluck  her  clustering  fruit  ? 

Let  not  wild  beasts  ttor  herding  swiue 
Uproot,  O.  God  I  the  precious  vine, 
"■  which  here  Thy  hand  hath  sown : 
That  branch  which  Thou  hast  made  so  strong. 
For  Chrisfs  sake,  let  it  flourish  long» 
And  be  proclaimed  Thine  own. 

Prom  heaven,  O  God !  Thy  resting-place. 
Shed  forth,  we  pray,  thy  wonted  grace. 

And  cause  Thy  face  to  shine ; 
When  in  unholy  union  loin'd. 
Zealot  with  Infidel  combined. 

Threaten  thy  cultured  vine. 

Thou  showest,  in  Thy  sacred  Word,    . 
That  they  shall  be  Thy  branches.  Lord  ? 

Who  still  abide  in  Thee ; 
To  whom  but  Thee,  Lord !  can  we  go. 
Who  hast  declared,  no  powers  below 

Shall  blight  Thy  hallowd  Tree. C 
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A^mVU^nSARl^S  IN  FEBRUARY, 


MONPAY,25th. 
IfiOl  The  E«rJ  of  Etsix,  one  of  Queen  Elixabeth's  chief  favouhtes, 
privately  beheaded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  hk  34th  y^r, 
for  endeavouring  to  excite  a  popular  insurrection  against  her 

1723  Sir  Chriitopker  Wren,  the  illustrious  architect  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  London  Monument,  and  many  of  the  metro- 
politan churches,  died,  in  his  Qlst  year.  He  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is  no  particular  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  Cathedral ;  but,  under  the  organ,  and  just 
over  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
maybe  thus  translated:— Beneotfc,  lies  Sir  Christopher  Wrefi, 
architect  of  this  Cathedral  and  City ;  who  lived  ujnoards  of 
ninety  years,  not  for  himself,  hut  the  jmblic  benefit.  Reader  ! 
do  you  seek  for  hu  monument  ?    Look  around  ! 

'  TUESDAY,  26th. 

1723  Thomas  ITUrfey,  an  ingenious  poet  and  satirical  writer,  whose 
wit  and  fticetious  manners  made  him  be  fiumharly  noticed  by 
King  Charles  II.,  died  in  London,  in  cmWrassed  circum- 
stances.  He  was  buried  in  St.  James's  Church,  Westtainster. 

1802  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes,  an  eminent  scholar  and  catholic  divme, 
died  at  Faddingtbn,  near  London. 


Mtfctr 'r>^> 


WEDNESDAY,  27th. 
Ember  Weei.— The  Ember  days  are,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  after  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent;  and  it  is  emomed,  by 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  that  deacons  and  ministers  are  to  be 
ordained  on  the  Sunday  immediately  following  these  Ember  days. 

A  variety  of  explanations  of  the  word  ember  have  been  given ;  but 
that  of  Nelson  and  Dr.  Mareschal  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable. 
They  derive  it  from  a  Saxon  word,  importing  a  circuit  or  course;  **  so 
that  these  Fasts  being  not  occasional,  hni  returning  each  year  in  cer- 
tain courses,  may  properly  be  said  to  be  Ember  dxjs,  because  they 
are  Fasts  in  courje." 

1706  John  Evelyn,  author  ofSylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees, 
and  other  celebrated  works,  also  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
natural  philosophers  that  England  has  produced,  died  at 
Wotton,  m  Surrey,  hi&  native  place,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age. 

THURSDAY,  28th. 
1447  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Regent  of  England  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  VI.»  was  assassinated  in  the  prison  of  St. 
Edmond'sbury,  in  Suffolk.'  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  mali- 
cious intngues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  For  his  many  rare  and 
excellent  qualities  as  Regent,  he  was  styled,  "  The  Father  of 
his  Country." 
1582  George  Buchanan,  the  emment  Scottish  poet  and  historian,  died. 
The  States  of  Scotland  had  appointed  him  to  be  preceptor  or 
teacher  of  the  young  king,  James  the  Sixth, — afterwards  King 
James  I.  of  England.  In  his  History  of  Scotland,  he  united 
the  force  and  brevity  of  Sallust  with  the  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  Livy. 

THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

When  Romulus  established  a  calendar  for  his  newly-founded  city, 
he  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  and  named  the  first  month 
Martius,  in  honour  of  his  father.  Mars,'  the  heathen  god  of  war. 
Ovid,  however,  says  that  the  nations  of  Italy  had  long  previously 
nameid  one  of  their  months  after  the  same  deity,  but  that  they  dif- 
fered in  the  place  they  severally  assigned  to  it ;  some  making  it  the 
second,  others  the  third;  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  the  tenth  month 
of  the  year.  Numa  Pompilius,  the  successor  of  Romulus,  added 
the  months  of  January  and  February  to  the  Roman  year,  and 
reduced  March  from  bein^  the  first  month  to  third  rank  in  his 
calendar,  in  which  station  it  continued  until  the  Christian  church 
adopted  the 'season  of  Easter  for  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
In  Trance  this  arrangement  was  ai|;ain  altered  by  an  edict  of 
Charles  IX.  in  1564,  which  decreed  that  the  year  should,  from 
thenceforth,  begin  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy.  Ihis  example  was 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  in  1609 ;  but,  in  England,  the  26th  of  March 
continued  to  be  the  new  year's  day  until  the  year  1752. 

Although  this  month  was  named  by  the  Romans  after  the  god  of 
war,  it  was  considered  as  under  the  more  especial  patrona^  of 
Minerva,  the  goddess'  of  wisdom :  it  has  always  consisted  of  thirty- 
one  days,  no  subsequent  reformer  of  the  calendar  having  altered  the 
arrangement  of  Romulus  in  this  respect.  March  was  considered  by 
the  Komans  an  unlucky  month  for  the  celebration  of  marriages. 
By  our  Saxon  ancestors  this  month,  says  Verstegan,  was  called 
Khede  or  Rethe-Monath,  according  to  «ome  authorities,  to  express 
Its  general  boisterousness  of  character,  Rubdb  signifying  in  their 
interpretation  roM^^  or  rugged;  but,  according  to  others,  from  its 
being  dedicated  by  them,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to 
their  idol,  Rqeda.  The  name  was  afterwards  chanced  to  Lenet 
MoNAT,  or  LxNCTn  Month,  becaiue  it  is  in  March  that  the  length 
of  the  day  first  begins  to  exceed  that  of  the  night. 


standini 

acquired  for  it  the  character  of ''  coming 
seem,  at  its  very  commencement,  to  be  takinc  leave  of  the  rigours  of 
winter.  The  air,  Uiough  cold,  is  generally  clear,  healthy,  and  free 
from  <Ump  and  fogs ;  the  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  leaves,  the  birds 
to  sing,  and  those  who  have  taken  shelter  in  our  clime  from  the  intense 
cold  of  a  northern  winter,  are  already  returning  to  their  native 
regions.  It  appears,  in  hci,  as  if  all  nature  was  preparing  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  SpbiNO,  which  commences  on  the  20th  of  this 
month,  when  the  sun  enters  the  constellation  of  Aries,  or  the  Ram. 
From  this  period  the  weather  generally  becomes  milder,  yielding 
gndttidly  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun;  beee  venture  out  of  their 


hives,  and  flowers  benn  to  stud  the  fields  and  gardens,  until  March, 
which,  according  to  we  proverb,  has  come  in  like  a  Uon,  *'  goes  out 
like  a  lamb."  • 

The  hieroglyphic,  or  pictorial  representations  of  March,  have 
generally  cons^ted  of  a  man,  of  a  tawny  colour  and  fierce  aspect, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  representmg,  in  fact,  the  heathen 

f[od  Mars.  He  is  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  other  war- 
ike  ensign  than  his  helmet :  one  hand  holds  a  bunch  of  almond 
blossoms  and  other  scions,  the  hand  resting  on  a  spade,  while  a 
basket  of  seeds  hangs  upon  the  same  arm.  The  other  hand  either 
holds  or  rests  upon  a  ram,  typical  of  the  sign  Aries.  Our  great 
poet,  Spenser,  represents  lum  as  riding  on  a  ram,  and  scattering 
seed  over  the  ground.  . 

**  Sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  ram. 
The  same  which  over  Hellespontus  swam ; 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent. 
And  in  a  bag  ail  sorts  of  seeds  ysame, 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strewed  as  he  went. 

And  fiU'd  her  womb  with  fruitful  hope  of  nourishment." 

A  dry  March  is  reckoned  most  favourable  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  gardener,  the  florist,  and  the  husbandman ;  and  hence  our 
country  prioverbs,  A  bitshel  of  March  d%ut  is  worth  a  king*s  ransom  ; 
A  dry  March  never  begs  its  bread  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Marti 
^oM  [which  would  require  a  wet  season  to  grow  so  early]  never  did 
good. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MARCH. 

FRIDAY,  1st. 
Dedicated  to  St.  David,  the  tutelar  or  patron  saint  of  Wales.    St. 
David  was  of  British  parentage,  being  uncle  to  King  Arthur:  he 
was  regularly  educated  for  the  priesthood,  in  the  then  ftunoos  mo- 
nastery of  Bangor,  and,  about  the  year  577,  succeeded  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Caerleon,  the  seat  of  which  he  removed  to  Menevia,  a 
city  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he  had  already  founded  twelve  convents, 
and  which  was  afterwards  called  St.  David's,  a  name  it  still  retains. 
He  died  A.  D.  642,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  146  years. 
The  natives  of  Wales  stilfcelebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
saint,  and  wear,  on  St.  David's  day,  a  leek  in  their  caps  or  hats ;  a 
custom  said  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Saxons,  from  whom  they  distinguished  themselves,  on  the  day 
of  battle,  by  each  man  wearing  a  leek.  Shakspeaie  places  this  event, 
however,  at  a  much  more  modem  period,  referring  it  to  the  wars  of 
Edward  1 1 1 .  in  France.    The  anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Ancient 
Britons,  established  in  London  in  1714,  is  held  on  thisoay. 
1533  Francis  Rabelais,  the  celebrated  French  wit  and  writer,  died. 
1711  The  first  number  of  the  Spectator  was  published. 
1792  The  Emperor  Leopold  1 1,  died  in  his  forty-fifth  yea^  ^od  was 
succeeaed  by  his  son.  Frauds  II. 

SATURDAY.  2nd. 
St.  Chad's  Day. — There  seems  to  have  been  no  very  conclunre 
reaMn  for  retaining  this  saint  in  the  reformed  Calendar,  unless  his 
havine  been  an  English  bishop  and  a  native  of  England  may  be  ad- 
mitted. St.  Chad  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Lindis&rne ; 
he  was  fifth  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  and  third  bishop  of  Lichfield ; 
and  died  in  the  great  pestilence  of  673.  His  shrine,  in  Lichfield  Ca- 
thedral, cost  upwards  of  2000/.  in  decorations,  when  that  cathedral 
was  rebuilt,  1296. 

1711  Nicholas  Boileau,  the  celebrated  French  poet  and  undaunted 
satirist,  died.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  1, 1636.  His  Art 
of  Poetry  has  been  pronounced  the  best  composition  of  that 
land  extant. 
1788  Died,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  his  native  place,  Solomon 
Gessner,  author  of  The  Death  of  Abel  and  several  other  works, 
which  rank  him  high  amongst  the  poets  of  Germany. 

1791  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Methodists, 

died  in  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  he  travellcxiSOOO  miles  every  year,  preaching  three 
or  foilr  times  daily,  besides  visiting  the  sick  and  superintending 
the  concerns  of  his  society. 

SUNDAY,  3rd. 
Second  Sunday  in  Lent.    ■ 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  three  English  poets :  Waller,  hem 
1605;  Davenant,  born  1606;  and  Otway,  bom  1651. 

1792  Died  Robert  Adam,  the  architect  of  the  Adelphi,  Lansdowne- 

house  in  Berkeley-square,  and  Luton-house,  B^ordshire. 
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DNDBR  raBDIRKTIpN  OF  IBB  COMimTEB  OF  GENBRAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF   NATURAL   CAVERNS  AND   GROTTOES. 


UnoTTO  or  ANririioa. 


Finoal'*  C*\ 

Thkkx  an  few  objects  in  nature  which  more  excite  curio- 
■ity  and  affect  the  imaginalioD,  nhen  visited  for  the  first 
time,  than  Caverris,  or  those  hollow  rlaiai  of  different 
fixes  and  forniB,  which  ore  found  in  rocky  hills,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  particular  effect  produced  on  the 
minds  of  all,  by  a  partial  obscurity,  or  a  total  seclusion  from 
the  lizht  of  dav,  ttie  ignonnce  of  the  extent  of  the  place. 


f  the  kind  of  dangers  he  may  encounter,  the  silence 
and  solitude,  and  the  curious  and  singular  forms  which 
naked  rocks,  destitute  of  their  usual  accompaniments  of 
veffetation,  present  to  the  eye,  as  dimly  seen  by  the  faint 
reflected  light  of  the  torch  held  in  the  traveller's  hand, 
cnupira  to  produoe  k  feeling  of  awe  on  bis  mind,  vbicb  . 

Voj,II. 


bos  an  inexpressible  charm :  and  though  these  impressioiu 
can  be  but  feebly  conveyed  by  a  written  description,  we 
think  that  an  account  of  a  few  of  the  principal  caves, 
which  have  been  explored  bv  different  travellers,  will  not 
be  unin  teres  tine  to  our  readers;  but  we  shall  first  give 
some  general  observations  on  these  sin^lar  places,  which 
will  assist  their  comprehension  of  each  pejiicular  descrip- 

Cavems  are  usually  found  in  rocks,  composed  of  somo 
species  of  limestone,  and  are  supposed  to  be  chieHy  con- 
&tcd  to  such,  from  its  being  more  easily  ditsidved  in  water, 
to  the  agencjr  of  which  these  natural  excavations  are  coro- 
monty  attributed;  if  the  great  length  of  time, during  whicb 
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natural  causes  may  operate,  be  taken  into  consideration,  it 
can  be  easily  comprehended  how  a  small  spring,  commencing 
its  operations  in  a  narrow  cleft  of  a  soft,  chalky  rock,  may 
gradually  hollow  out,  in  the  eomrse  of  ages,  a  cavern  several 
hundred  feet  in  extent 

One  of  the  most  common  appearances  in  caverns  in  lime- 
stone is  the  formation  of  what  are  called  stalactites,  from 
a  Greek  word,  signiMng  distillation  or  dropping.  To 
explain  these,  a  brief  description  of  the  mode  of  their 
production  will  be  necessary. 

Whenever  water  filters  through  a  chalky  or  Kmestone 
rock,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  on  reaching  any  open- 
in  jr,  such  as  a  cavern,  either  at  its  sides  or  roof,  it  forma  a 
drop,  the  moisture  of  which  is  soon  evaporated  by  the  air, 
leaving  a  small  circular  plate  of  pure  lime  or  chalk; 
another  drop  succeeds  in  the  same  place,  and  adds, 
I'rom  the  same  cause,  a  fresh  coat  of  solid  matter ;  in  time, 
lliese  successive  additions  form  a  long,  irregular,  conical 
])i*ojection  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  which  is  continually 
i)eing  increased  by  the  fresh  accession  of  water,  loaded  with 
calcareous  or  chalky  matter,  which  it  deposits  on  the  out- 
side of  the  stalactite  already  formed  in  trickling  down  it, 
and  adds  to  its  length,  by  subsiding  to  the  point,  and  being 
dried  up  as  before ;  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which, 
during  frosty  weather,  icicles,  which  are  stalactites  of  ice, 
or  frozen  water,  are  formed  on  the  edge  of  the  eaves  of  a 
cottage  roof,  as  every  one  has  fre<]^uently  observed.  When 
the  supply  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution  is  too 
rapid  to  allow  of  its  evaporation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sta- 
lactite already  formed,  it  naturally  drops  to  the  tk>or  of 
the  cave,  and  drying  up  there,  in  time  it  forms,  in  like 
manner,  a  stalactite  rising  upwards  from  the  ground, 
instead  of  hanging  from  the  roof;  but  from  their  different 
mode  of  formation,  they  are  more  irregular  in  form,  and 
seldom  so  long  as  ihe  pendent  one :  these  are  called,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  stalagmites. 

It  frequently  happens,  where  these  processes  are  uninter- 
rupted, that  a  stalactite  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  the 
stalagmite  formed  immediately  under  it,  from  its  super- 
abundant water,  increase  till  they  unite,  and  thus  form  a 
natural  pillar,  apparently  supporting  the  roof  of  the  grotto ; 
it  is  to  the  grotesque  ferms  asmmted  by  stalactites,  and  these 
natural  columns,  that  caverns  owe  the  beautiful  appear- 
ances, described  *in  such  glowing  colours  by  those  who 
witness  them  for  the  first  time.  The  view  of  tiie  Grotto  of 
Antiparos,  which  we  have  given,  will  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  stalactitical  cave. 

The  colour  and  appearance  of  the  chalky  incrustations 
which  line  caverns,  varies,  of  course,  acccording  to  the 
nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  situated ;  when  this 
consists  of  gypsum,  or  the  stone  which  yields  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  stalactites  are  more  varied  in  colour,  and  the 
crystals  of  tho  spars  more  brilliant  than  when  the  rock  is 
common  Umestone ;  but  these  various  appearances,  how- 
ever beautiful  to  the  visiter  of  the  cave,  are  uninteresting 
in  description.  It  is  chiefly  from  those  in  which  variety  of 
form,  or  other  circumstances,  concur  to  add  interest  to  the 
place,  that  we  shall  select  our  examples ;  this  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  cavern  of  tiie  Uuacharo,  first  visited 
and  described  by  Baron  Humboldt,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  abridg-ed  account,  and  with  those  caves  in  Ger- 
many, in  our  own  island,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
remains  of  animals  are  found,  differing  in  forms  and  geo- 
graphical situation  frx)m  existing  species,  which  throw  so 
singular  a  light  on  the  ancient  nistory  of  our  globe.  But 
it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  our  notices  must,  from  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  be  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  nu- 
merous caves  of  this  kind  fbund  iu  difiereut  parts  of 


the  globe. 


POOLE'S  HOLE. 


BK>iiDEs  the  Peak  Cavern,  described  in  the  20th  number 
of  this  Magazine,  the  limestone  rocks  of  Derbyshire  con- 
tain many  natural  grottoes  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Of 
tlioso  tlie  first  we  shall  notice  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton,  called  Poole's  Hole,  from  its  having  been,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  residence  of  a  cdebrated  outlaw  of  that 
name.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  the  first  passage 
so  low  that  the  visitor  cannot  proceed  walking  upright;  but, 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  this  opens  into  a  spacious 
eavern,  the  end  of  which  is  about  770  yards  from  the 
mouth.  The  ceiUng  and  floor  is  enriched  with  chalky 
stalactites  of  great  variety  of  forms,  which  have  received 
names  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  domestic  utensils. 
There  is  a  path,  which  winds  sdong  the  side  of  tibe  cave,  at 


some  distance  from  the  floor,  which  enables  the  visitor  to 
inspect  these  froHT  different  points  iX  view. 

BLDEN  HOI£. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Castletou,  to  the  north-west  of 
the  vdlage  of  Peak  Forest,  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  hill,  is 
situated  the  celebrated  cavern  called  Eiden  Hole.  Its 
mouth  is  an  irregular  oval  chssm,  about  ninety  feet  lon^ 
and  nine  broad ;  small  bushes  and  underwood  grow  out  of 
this  crevice  on  each  side,  to  the  depth  of  tliirty  or  forty 
feet :  here  the  opening  gradually  contractii,  and  soon  after 
turhs  to  the  west,  6o  that  ihib  eye  can  no  longer  penetrate 
the  obscurity.  Its  forbidding  appearance  gave  rise,  as 
usual,  to  most  exaggerated  statements,  and  by  many  it  was 
beUeved  to  be  bottomless;  at  the  depth,  however,  of  seventy 
yards  tmere  iff  a  landing,  arrd  at  th^  botfoth  the  interior  of 
the  chasm  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  resembling  ovens 
in  form,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  small 
arched  passage.  On  the  southern  side  of  tho  inner  one  is 
a  smaller  opening,  about  seventeen  feet  long  and  six  high, 
lined  throughout  with  beautiful  sparkling  ^actites,  of  a 
deep  yeUow  colouif ;  and,  fkcing  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
column  of  ninety  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  same 
materials.  On  t&e  northern  side  a  lar^e  stone  is  found,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rocky  ascent  of  about  sixty  feet,  by  which 
the  visiter  gains  access  after  descending  again  on  the  other 
side,  to  another  cavern,  entirely  lined,  as  the  former,  with 
chalky  incrustations  of  different  crystfdline  £6nns  and  hues 
of  yellow. 

YORDA  S  CAVJ. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  t%e  village  of 
Thornton,  in  Lonsdaw.  there  is  a  celebrated  cave,  known 
by  the  above  name.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  rude  arched 
opening,  about  sixteen  feet  by  twenW  in  sixe,  bearing  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  gateway  of  an  old  castle:  through 
this  access  is  soon  gained  to  a  cavern  so  large,  that  the 
roof  and  walls  can  hardly  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  the 
torches :  a  small  brook,  which  runs  through  it,  must  be 
crossed^  and  then  the  curious  forms  of  the  stalactites  de- 
pending ft^m  the  roof  and  walk  begin  to  be  perceivable ; 
one  is  termed  the  bishop's  throtie,  and  anotlier  the  organ, 
from  fancied  resemblances  to  these  objects.  After  entering 
a  narrow  passage  of  five  or  six  yards,  in  which  the  roof  is 
apparently  supported  by  stalactkScal  pillars,  the  cave  con- 
tracts so  much,  that  there  is  only  room  for  one  person  to 
advance  at  a  time,  but  the  height  is  still  considerable ;  here 
the  noise  of  a  cascade  is  heard,  which  fklls  f^m  an  opening 
in  the  rock,  from  a  height  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  into 
a  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is 
like  a  dome.  There  are  other  compartments  of  the  cave  on 
the  left  hand>  curious  to  visit,  but  not  admitting  of  any  par- 
ticular description ;  these  are  called  Yorda's  Irod-chamber, 

,  Yorda's  Oven,  &c.  firom  some  traditional  personage,  of 
whom  we  c^n  give  no  acooimt. 
In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cavern  of  the  Guacharo,  the 

,  excavation  is  obviously  due  to  the  action  of  running  water» 
and  is  consequently  still  in  progress ;  hence  such  caverns 
are  being  continually  increased  in  size  "hy  one  agency, 
while  the  same  operating  in  another  manner  tends  to  fill 
them  up,  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter. 

WOKEY  HOUL 

Abottt  two  miles  from  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  is  situated  a  celebrated 
cavern  or  grotto,  called  Okie  or  Wokey  Hole ;  the  opening 
is  situated  on  the  side,  at  about  thirty  or  fori^  yards  from 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  is  twenty  feet  high ;  it  opens  into 
a  large  vaulted  chamber,  from  the  roof  of  which  calcareous 
depositions  are  constantly  forming  :  the  stalagmites  which 
formerly  adorned  the  floor  had  a  rather  singular  destina- 
tion, being  cut  off  and  sent  to  Alexander  Pope,  to  contribute 
to  adorn  his  artificial  grotto  at  Twickenham  I  A  narrow 
and  uneven  passage  leads  firom  the  first  into  a  second 
apartment,  ratner  smaller,  but  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  first ;  and  firom  this,  you  pass  into  a  third,  which  has  a 
rounded  ceiling  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  through 
it,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  two  deep ;  this  sinks 
through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  and  reappears  in 
the  v^ey  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  being  tho  source  of  the 
river  Axe  :  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  this  inner  cave  is  com- 
posed of  a  fine  sand.  It  has  been  said  that  trout  and  eels 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  stream  witliin  the  cave. 

In  another  part  of  this  pi^ei:*  mentioa  is  mado  Qf  other 
oaves  in  this  rang;e  of  hills, 
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CAVES  IN  THE  MENDIP  HILLS. 

Thb  limestone  of  these  hills  is  intersected  by  numerous 
caves  and  fissures,  which  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times  by  v^'^i^®^  quarrying  the  ochre  clay,  with  which 
they  are  gener;^  linei  and  nearly  filled.  At  the  village 
of  Hutton/near  Barnwell,  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present  sea,  the 
workmen  came  to  a  fissure  about  eighteen  ii;Lc]iies  broad  oaxd 
four  feet  lortg,  wbic^  after  continuing  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
four  feet,  opened  into  a  cavern  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  four  or  five  high^  the  floor  consisted  of  ochre,  mixed 
with  which,  and  strewed  on  its  surface,  were  quantities  of 
white  bones,  in  the  centre  a  large  stalactite  hung  from  the 
roof,  and  below  it  another  rose  from  tlie  floor  which  nearly 
met  it ;  in  one  of  the  wsdls,  an  opening  about  a  yard  square^ 
and  eighteen  in  length,  led  to  a  second  cavern,  thirty 
feet  in  length  and  five  in  breadtli ;  both  filled  with  ochre, 
mingled  wiui  bones  as  before,  of  elephants,  horses,  oxen, 
and  bears,  which  it  appears  must  have  been  drifted  in  by 
diluvial  waters,  or  have  belonged  to  animals  who  had  fiillen 
in  and  perished. 

Anotner  passage  of  abovt  the  same  length,  but  twice  the 
aize  of  the -former  one,  branched  off  from  this  second 
chamber ;  this,  as  well  as  some  others  not  excavated,  was 
also  filled  with  the  odire  and  bones. 

In  sinking  the  shaft  for  a  lead  mine,  through  a  limestone 
rock  in  Derbyshire,  near  Wirksworth,  the  workmen  arrived 
at  a  lai^  cavern,  wl^ich  was  filled  with  a  rubble  of  cl'^y  and 
stones,  on  gradually  removing  whi^ch,  a  communication  with 
the  field  above,  by  a  natural  2iaft  which  had  been  also  filled 
up,  was  discovered^  by  the  coj^tents  subsiding  i^to  the 
chamber  as  this  latter  was  ffradjually  emptied.  Jn  the  mid- 
dle of  t)ie  cave,  and  lidded  in  the  rabbisb>  was  found  the 
entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros,  which  had  clearly  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  diluvial  waters,  and  washed  by  them  through 
the  opeii  shaft  into  t^e  jcave^  together  with  the  massth^t 
filled  it. 

CAVE  OF  PAVItAND. 

7h8  ohalk  cliffs  of  the  searcoast  of  our  island  are  liable  to 
tl^e  fi^rmation  pf  caverns,  like  the  inland  limestone  rocks 
which  have  been  already  mentioned:  of  these,  one,  called 
Goat's  Hole,  is  in  the  iojce  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Swansea.    The  mouth  of  this  is  accessible  only  at 
low  water,  it  being  situated  100  feet  below  the  level  of  ^e 
laiul  above,  but  the  beach  slopes  up  to  the  entrance,  so  that 
the  cavern  may  be  entered,  which  is  situated  about  forty  feet 
above  high-water  mark.    During  violent  storms,  the  waves 
wash  iutf)  it,  and  some  large  stones  justwidiin  the  entrance 
being  agitated  by  these,  have,  in  process  of  time,  worn 
holes  in  the  floor  of  the  cave,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
now  Ue ;  while  sea  pebbles  and  shells  strew  the  space  near 
the  mouth.    The  floor,  however,  rises  rapidly  inwards,  and 
beyond  the  action  of  the  present  ocean,  there  is  found  the 
rubble  mingled  with  bones,  before  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  similar  recesses,  the  silent  but  convincing  evidence  ci' 
another  and  a  mightier  one.    But  what   rendered    ^is 
cavern  still   more  interesting,  was  the  discovery  of  the 
greater  part  of  a  female  skeleton,  consisting  of  one  side,  the 
band  of  the  left  arm  being  wanting ;  with  traces  of  some  of 
the  flesh,  the  rest  of  ti^    skeleton  had  obviously  been 
removed  by  digging,  which  had  evidently  been  frequent, 
from  the  mingling  of  the  remains  of  animals  of  antediluvian 
origin,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  hyeona, 
with  fragments  of  bones  of  sheep  bearing  distinct  marks 
of  having  served  as  human  food.    Close  to  the  side  of  the 
female    skeleton,   where   the  pocket  is  worn.    Professor 
Buckland,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  description^ 
found  about  two  handfuls  of  small  shells,  and    forty  to 
fiAiy  fragments  of  small  ivory  rods,  from  one  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
length ;  together  with  bits  of  ivory  rings  which  must  have 
been  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ;  these  were  apparently 
made  from  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  animals  found  in  the 
cave.     Some  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  a  small  flint  which 
had  been  used  in  striking  light,  together  witn  other  articles 
fashioned  out  of  ivory  by  band,  proved  that  the  woman  at 
least,  if  not  others,  had  inhabited  the  cave  at  some  very 
remote  period. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  British  camp  existing  on  a 
hill  immediately  above  the  cavern,  affords  some  clue  as  to 
the  date  of  this  person  s  existence :  and  what  is  curious,  the 
same  species  of  shell  as  those  found  with  the  skeleton,  are 
still  used  in  a  game  by  children  in  some  parts  of  the 
(»untry,  while  ivory  toys  resembling  those  alluded  to^  have 


been  found  in  ancient  British  barrows  :  so  that  from  tlioso 
and  other  concurring  testimonies,  it  should  seem  that  tlio 
female  was  cotemporary  with  the  Roman  possession  of  Great 
Britain ;  thus  forming  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  ot 
histonc  records  of  post  ages,  not  written  by  the  hand  of  man. 

In  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  southern  coast  of  our  island, 
there  are  several  caves  formed  by  tjie  continued  action  of 
the  ocean,  such  as  the  cavern  m  Anstey's  cove,  Daddy's 
hole,  Thunder  hole,  and  others  near  Torbay,  and  some  near 
Lulworth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  other  Caverns  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  isles,  is  aU  our  limits  will  admit  of. 
At  Pemalt,  five  miles  u-om  Dufioji,  in  Westmoreland. 
HetherburnCave,  near  Stanhope,  in  Duriiam,  runs  above  a 
mile  underground.  In  Yorksnire,  the  following  are  all 
noticed  as  curiosities  in  different  local  guides ;  Gigglewick 
Scar ;  Weathercot  Cave,  near  Ingleton ;  Tiemhams  Mine, 
Coniston  Moor,  and  Hardrawkin. 

In  Lancashire,  Dunald  Mill  Hole,  near  Kellet,  eight  miles 
from  Lancaster ;  and  Gingling  Cave,  in  Kiugsdale. 

In  Staffordshire,  Thor's  House,  or  Tliyrsis  Cave,  in 
Wotton  Dale ;  Ludchurch,  between  Swithamly  and  Wham- 
ford,  is  two  hundred  and  eigbt  yards  Ipng,'  and  forty  or 
fifty  deep. 

KIRKDALE  CAVE. 

In  the  summer  of  1 821,  a  cavern  was  discovered  near  Kirk- 
dale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E.  of  York,  in  a  bank 
about  sixty  feet  above,  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  and 
near  to  a  public  road.     Some  workmen  who  were  quarrj'ing 
this  bank,  cut  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  cave,  whifih 
had  been  choked  up  with  rubbish  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  bushes,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  its  inac- 
cessible situation,  had  hitberto  escaped  observation ;  since 
then,  about  tliirty  feet  of  the  bank  have  been  cut  away,  and 
the  present  entrance  is  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  face  of 
the  quarry  about  three  feet  high,  and  five  broad ;  which  it 
is  only  possible  for  a  person  to  enter  by  creeping  on  his 
hands  and  knees.     The  passage  contracts  and  expands 
irregularly,  being  sometimes  from  only  two  to  seven  feet  in 
breadth,  and  from  two  to  fourteen  feet  in  height ;  its  main 
direction  is  E.S.E.,  and  its  greatest  length  is  245  feet.    It 
divides  into  several  smaller  passages,  which  have  not  yet 
been  explored,  being  nearly  choked  up  by  the  stalactites; 
there  are  but  two  or  tliree  places  where  a  person  can  stand 
upright;    these  occur  where   the  roof  is  intersected   by 
fissures,   which  afler    continuing    for  a  few  feet,    close 
gradually  upwards  in  the  limestone  bed  above,  and  are 
from  this  circumstance  thickly  lined  with  stalactites ;  the 
real  floor  of  the  cave  is  only  seen,  and  that  but  partially, 
near  the  entrance ;  further  in,  the  whole  of  it  nas  been 
covered  over  with  a  bed  of  hardened  mud,  about  a  foot  in 
average   thickness,   the  surface  of  which   was    perfectly 
smootn  and  level  when  the  cave  was  first  opened,  except 
where  stalagmites  had  been  formed  on  it  by  filtration  from 
the  roof :  and  where  th/e  stalactites  liAd  been  formed  on 
the  sides  they  had,  on  arriving  at  the  surface  of  this  mud, 
spread  over  it  like  a  tliin  crust  of  ice,  obviously  proving  that 
the  chalkv   deposits  have    been    made    since  the    mud 
had  been  (ntroduced ;  in  some  cases,  where  these  incrusta- 
tions were  tiiick,   they  formed  a  bridge  quite  across  the 
floor,  and  were  left  in  that  form  when  the  mud  was  cleared 
away  from  beneath  them  ;  on  the  naked  rocky  lloor  stalag- 
mitic  coverings  were  also  found,  these  had  been  covered 
over  by  the  mud  which  must  have  been  introduced  all  at 
one  time  in  a  fluid  state ;  and  having  dried,  the  formation 
of  chalky  depositions,  which  must  have  always  been  in 
operation,  continued,  and  has  partially  covered  its  surface. 

The  mud  just  described  was  filled  with  fragments  of 
bones  of  a  great  variety  of  animals,  all  broken,  and  bear 
ing  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed  by  others ; 
and,  from  many  corroborative  circumstances,  these  appear 
to  have  boon  hysnas ;  while  tlie  ooncs  on  which  they  had 
preyed,  according  to  the  habits  of  that  species,  belonged  to 
the  following  very  distinct  tribes  of  annuals  •  tiger,  beai-, 
wolf,  fox,  and  weasel ;  elephant,  rhinoceros,  liippopotamus, 
and  horse ;  ox  and  deer ;  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  and  mouse; 
ravens,  pigeons,  larks,  and  ducks. 

We  can  here  only  give  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
Professor  Buckland,  and  other  scientific  men,  have  arrived, 
who  have  attentively  examined  these  wonderful  remains  of 
animals,  now  so  foreign  to  our  climates ;  but  our  readers 
may  rest,  assured  that  tliese  conclusions  are  logically  and 
carefully  deduced  from  tlie  tacts.  It  appears  then,  that  the 
cave  at  Kirkdalo  was,  during  a  long  succession  of  years, 
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the  habitation  of  nuToerouB  hyronas,  who  dragged  into  it 
the  bodios  of  most  of  the  other  aDiracilB  above  enumerated, 
for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  them ;  and  that  the  hyanas 
themselveg,  OS  they  ilied  or  were  killed  by  their  younger 
and  stronger  brethren,  nlso  served  these  for  food. 

It  tiiUH  iB  rendered  certain,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
our  wilda  and  forests  teemed  with  animals  now  only  found 
in  hotter  and  southern  latitudes,  that  many  generations  of 
these  lived  and  died,  and  were  the  prey  or  the  tyrants  of 
others ;  that  the  hyiena.  according  to  the  instincts  which 
still  actuate  it,draeged  the  bodies  (^  those  it  killed  or  found 
slain,  into  their  dens,  and  there  devoured  them  at  tlieii 
leisure ;  and  that,  Ausjly,  some  great  catastrophe  brought 
destnictioD  to  the  whole  race,  involving  the  remains  of  the 
dead  in  one  mass;  since  which  other  species  of  animals 
have  alone  inhabited  this  country,  differing  entirely  in 
habits  and  manners  ihim  their  predecessors. 

That  the  catastrophe  alluded  to  tvas  a  deluge,  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  this,  from  its  gradual  approach,  gave  the  existing 
living  animals,  who  then  inhabited  the  cave,  time  to  escape, 
which  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  no  entire  skeleton 
of  a  hyrona  being  fbund  in  it;  the  turbid  waters,  when  they 
filled  the  cave,  buried  the  animal  remains,  and,  gradually 
evaporating,  leit  them  encased  in  a  bod  of  mud ;  to  be  dis- 
covered afier  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  to  excite  our 
admiration  at  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

KENTS  CAVERN,  NKAR  TORQUAY. 
An  extenuve  cavern  known  by  this  name,  ezuts  in  a 
limestone  rock  about  a  mile  from  Torquay.  It  is  said  to 
be  nearly  GOO  feet  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  two 
to  seventy  feet;  in  some  parts  so  low,  as  not  to  admit 
persms  but  on  their  bonds  and  knees,  u>d  in  othen  about 


bones  of  the  same  specie*  of 
found  in  it,  buried  in  a  limilar 
mass  of  mud,  and  covered  over  with  a  crust  or  flooring  of 
stalagmitic  formation ;  it  also  appears,  from  some  relics  of 
human  labours,  to  have  been  mode  use  of  as  a  habitation : 
at  the  fHirther  extremity  of  the  cavern,  there  is  a  pool  of 


Our.  limits  will  not  allow  o(  nor  indeed  is  it  consistent 
with  our  present  purpose  to  give  further  examples  of  dis- 
coveries of  collections  of  botes  in  caverns  in  our  own 
country,  all  tending  to  prave  the  former  existence  in  it  of 
animals,  known  not  to  have  been  living  there  btsta  the 
earliest  records  of  human  history.  Those  who  desire  to  read 
this  page  in  the  history  of  the  world,  written,  if  we  may 
dare  so  to  express  ourselves,  for  the  insiruotion  of  man  by 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  may  refer  to  Professor  Buckland's 
valuable  work  ReliguitB  Diluviana,  from  which  we  have 
selected  most  of  the  facts  given  in  different  parts  of  this 
paper,  relative  to  this  subject. 

One  circumstance,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  here,  as  showing  that  very  interesting  deductions 
may  be  made  by  men  of  knowledge  and  sagacity,  ttom 
minute  facts  which  would  escape  common  ol»ervatian. 
Among  the  numerous  fragments  of  skeletons  of  antediluvian 
animals,  the  attentive  naturalist  frequently  finds  positive 
indications  of  the  creature's  having,  when  living,  suffered 
severe  irgnhes  tinm  other  beasts  of  prey,  or  by  accident ; 
and  that  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  organised 
existence,  these  have  been  partially  repaired  during  the 
lift  of  the  animal.  Thus  Professor  Scsmmerine  has  m  his 
collection,  the  head  of  an  antediluvian  hynna,  &om  which 
part  of  the  nose,  with  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth,  had  been 
entirely  torn  away,  and  the  skull  otherwise  dieadAilly 
lacerated  by  the  fangs  of  some  more  powerf\il  animal,  and 
the  individual  had  survived  till  the  i^Juries  had  been  con- 
siderably, and  as  far  as  possible,  repaired. 

LIMBSTONE  CAVERNS  IN  GERMANY. 
Clstti,  fissures,  and  caves,  similar  to  those  descnbed  as 
fbund  in  England,  occur  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
in  limestone,  in  such  numbers  as  to  preclude  even  enume- 
ration in  such  a  paper  as  this  ;  all  present  the  same  generBl 
phenomena  as  that  of  Kirkdalo,  containing  a  mass  of  dilu- 
vial rubble,  mingled  with  bones  of  animals  now  no  longer 
inhabiting  those  countries,  or  even  any  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  formation  of  stalactite  also  agrees  in  its  appearance 
with  that  already  described  in  the  English  cave ;  but.  of 
course,  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  are  much  modified 
]n  the  different  circumstances  of  the  natural  features  of  • 
the  countries  snd  the  habits  of  the  animals  ;  thus,  those 
caves  which  have  never  been  entirely  closed  up,  ccntaio, 
along  with  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species  of  bears, 
hysnas,  &c.,  the  remains  of  animals  that  still  exist ;  and 
in  the  Cavern  of  Gailenreuth,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  them,  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns,  at  least 
100  years  old.  have  been  found. 
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The  uiimal  which  mftde  these  eaTems  its  dwellings  be- 
Ibce  the  period  of  the  deluge,  nu  the  besr,  as  is  demon- 
strated bv  the  far  gienter  quontit;  of  the  remainB  of  that 
creature  than  of  any  other;  and  by  these  being  found  ineverj 
Btate,  both  of  subsequent  decay,  and  of  ace  in  the  animal 
when  it  died.  These  bean  feeding  cbietw  on  vegetables, 
and  being  only  occasionalijr  camivorous,  there  are  few  re- 
mains of  animals  which  appaiently  had  served  them  for 
food ;  nor  are  the  bones  of  such,  when  found,  gnawed,  as 
■B  the  cose  with  those  taken  into  caverns  by  hynnas  tor 
that  purpose. 

The  principal  caves  of  this  kind  above  alluded  to  are, 
those  of  Schanfeld,  in  Hanover ;  Bauman's  Hiihie,  in 
Blankenburg,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  miner,  who, 
in  1 R70,  ventured  into  it  alone,  to  search  for  ore,  and  who, 
having  lost  himself,  and  wandered  three  days  and  nighls 
in  solitude  and  darkness,  at  length  found  his  way  out  so 
exhausted  by  hunger,  that  he  died  immediately.  Biel's 
Hiihie,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  last,  and  named 
from  a  heathen  temple,  some  traces  of  which  still  exist  on 
the  cliff  above  it ;  no  bones  were  found  in  this,  from  its 
having  no  opening  at  the  period  alluded  to;  but  it  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  stJac- 
tites,  and  the  whole  floor  is  covered  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness with  stalagmite ;  it  is  divided  in  its  length  by  rocky 
projections,  which  separate  the  compaitmenta  or  chambers. 


over  which  the  visiters  are  obliged  to  climb  by  means  of 
ladders. 

Round  the  city  of  Muggendorf,  in  Franconia,  there  en 
a  variety  of  caves  of  similar  nature  and  contents,  which 
testi/y  that  the  limestone  table-land,  in  valleys  and  water- 
courses of  which  they  occur,  was,  for  centunes,  the  field 
over  which  thousands  of  gigantic  bears  and  other  wild 
beasts  ranged  unsubdued  by  man  before  the  period  of  tha 

or  these,  Forster's  Hiihie  Professor  BucUand  states  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  seen,  for  the  beauty  of 
its  toof  and  the  perfection  of  its  stalagmite*.  Its  height 
varies  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about 
ton  yards ;  in  the  side  vaults,  or  recesses,  which  descend,  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-live  degrees,  into  the  main  cham- 
ber, the  stalagmite  has  formed  the  appearance  of  cascades 
of  pure  alabaster,  waves  of  which  seem  to  be  rushing  out 
at  the  bottom,  to  pour  themselves  into  the  stagnant  lake  of 
the  same  substance,  which  forms  the  floor ;  the  rocky  roof 
has  been  corroded  into  deep  cavities,  separated  by  partitions 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  thinness,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  richly-fretted  Gothic  roof  of  a  chapel,  with 
pendent  corbels,  while  bcautiftil  stalactites,  dependmg  from 
those  projections  and  reaching  almost  down  to  the  floor, 
centributo  by  their  delicacy  to  give  additioital  richness  to 
this  effect. 


Stetimnftluiierma!  Lau 

Another  of  these  caves  is  called  Zahnloch,  or  the  "  Hole 
of  Teeth,"  f">m  the  abundance  of  fossil  teeth  that  have 
been  taken  from  il.  This  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  a  considerable  height ;  and,  its  entrance  being  visible 
from  a  distance,  it  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  principal  'chamber  is  sixty  feet  in  lenirth,  and  from 
twenty  to  fortv  in  breadth,  but  so  low,  that  there  are  few 
places  in  which  a  person  can  stand  upright.  On  one  side 
there  is  a  second  cavern,  much  loftier ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  insulated  block  of  stone,  polished  over  its 
surface,  as  is  conjectured,  by  the  gambols  of^the  bears  which 
inhabited  the  cave ;  this  animal  being  accustomed  to  dimb 
up  any  thing  in  its  place  of  abode,  as  may  be  noticed  of 
those  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  next  of  these  German  caverns  we  shall  notice  is  that 
of  Gailenreuth,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
for  the  quantity  and  high  state  of  preservation  of  the  bones 
found  in  it.  We  hsve  given  a  section  of  this  cave,  copied 
from  Professor  Buckland's  work,  which  will  afford  our 
readers  a  good  idea  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  these 
wondcrfiil  places,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  diluvial 
deposits  have  been  coi'ered  over  with  stalagmite. 

The  last  that  our  hmits  admit  of  our  mentioning  is  that 
of  Kiihl-loch.  This,  which,  in  size  and  proportions,  is 
'nearly  equal  to  a  large  church,  contains  on  its  floor,  and 
eoi\'enng  this  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  hundreds  of  cart-loads 
of  black  animal  dust,  mixed  with  teeth,  principally  pro- 


_ , , .  a  few  of  doja  and  olher  mo- 

avni  aiuma[B.  waica  wen  placed  id  il  bythe  present  fmdes  ftir 
•nupwiit  /  Ther  thought  natunlnti  came  for  bontt,  and  did  not 
Irish  that  Ibe;  sttoutd  b«  disappoiAWd, 


ceeding  from  mouldered  bones.  It  has  been  calcidated, 
by  Professor  Buckland,  that  this  must  be  the  remains  of 
at  least  2500  bears  ;  which,  allowing  a  mortality  of  2k  per 
annum,  must  have  bcftn  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for 
about  IDQD  years;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  spot 
to  which  these  animals,  on  feeling  the  apnroach  of  death, 
retired  from  the  persecution  of  their  turbulent  companions, 
to  end  their  existence  in  solitude  and  silence,  as  is  the 
well-known  custom  with  most  creatures. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  m  conclusion,  that  caves  and  fis- 
sures analogous  to  those  we  have  described,  and  containing 
antediluvian  bones,  have  been  found  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Camiola,  Styria,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  as  well  as  England  and  Germany 

In  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  caverns  are  very  numerous. 
Two  of  these,  Drachenhohle  and  Szihacz,  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  common  observers,  from  the  circijimstance  of  their 
having  a  large  quantity  of  ice  formed  in  them  during  sum- 
mer, which  melts  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  but,  to  those 
conversant  with  the  laws  governing  the  relative  tempera- 
ture of  the  surfiice  and  interior  of  the  earth,  this  pheno- 
menon presents  nothing  remarkable. 

Another  grotto,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Danube,  a 
little  above  the  village  of  Ogradina,  is  celebrated  for  the 
defence  which  an  Austrian  general,  Veterani,  made  with 
a  few  followers,  against  the  TurkSj  in  1694.  This  cavern, 
which  is  spacious  enough  to  contam  1000  men,  is  inacces- 
sible, except  by  a  narrow  entrance,  four  feet  high  and  two 
broad,  and  this  is  secured  by  an  m)n  gate,  and,  from  em- 
brasures cut  in  the  rock,  it  hajj  the  command  of  tbe  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube.  There  is  something  very  painful  in 
thus  beholding  the  peaceful  and  beautiful  works  of  nature 
made  subservient  to  the  bad  passions  of  mankind. 

The  province  of  Camiola  is  especially  celebrated  for  the 
numerous  and  vast  caverns  it  contains ;  the  principal  dis- 
trict of  these  is  what  is  called  the  Pear-tree  Wood,  one  of  ^ 
the  most  considerable  forests  in  Germany.  Some  of  these 
caverns  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  instances  they  nse  one  above  another  in  tiers,  each 
being  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  lined  with  a 
great  variety  of  stalactites.  The  most  noted  of  them  are, 
the  Magdalen  Grotto,  near  Adelsberg ;  that  of  Lueg,  St. 
Servio,  near  Trieste ;  and  the  Grotto  of  Corgnale  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable,  with  regard  to  the  singular  phenomenon 
they  cause,  are  those  near  the  Lake  Zirknitz. 

There  are  two  openings  in  an  adjacent  rock,  which  carry 
oflf  the  superabundant  water  of  the  lake  whenever  it  rises 
above  the  height  of  the  base  of  them ;  but,  what  is  more 
singular,  there  are,  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  several  holes, 
through  which  the  whole  body  of  water  suddenly  disap- 
pears.   When  this  event  is  about  to  happen,  the  waters 
rush  to  these  apertures,  and  in  about  twenty  days  the  whole 
spot  is  laid  dry :   no  sooner  does  this  take  place,  than 
the  rich  soil  is  cultivated,  an  abundant  vegetation  soon 
covers  the  spot,  and  in  three  months  a  harvest  of  hay  and 
millet  is  gathered,  and  game  is  pursued  in  places  where, 
shortly  before,  fish  swam  in  their  native  element.    There 
is  no  precise  time  for  th^se  disappearances  of  this  body  of 
water:  it  has  been  known  to  occur  and  to  be  restored  thrice 
in  a  twelvemonth  ;  when  it  does  happen,  however,  the  wa- 
ters constantly  return  in  about  four  months,  and  tlow  with 
violence  back  again  through  the  same  apertures  by  which 
they  retreated  :  and  the  basin  is  refilled  again  in  twenty- 
four  hours. — Superstition  and  ignorance  have  attributed 
this  singular  occurrence  to  supernatural  agency,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  a  source  of  terror,  tnough  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants.    The  real  cause,  however,  is  simply  the 
connexion,  by  means  of  the  apertures  at  the  bottom,  with 
vast  hollows  in  the  adjoining  mountains,  which  are  usually 
filled  with  snow  or  water  from  other  sources ;  when  this  is, 
from  any  cause,  diminished,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rush  in 
to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  become  again  full,  the  water  is  forced  back  into  its 
former  basin. 


ance  of  regularity,  almost  architectural,  which,  though  com- 
monly exaggerated  in  drawings,  is  yet  sufficiently  striking 
to    give    me  very  peculiar  character  to  this    far-fkmea 


GAVES  IN  THE  WESTERN  ISLES  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

The  island  of  Staffa,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
is  celebrated  for  a  natural  cave  of  singular  beauty.  This 
was  first  visited  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  gave 
it^  the  name  of  Fingal's  Cave,  from  some  information 
he  obtained  of  his  guide ;  but  it  is  known  in  the  country 
by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Uaimh-binn,  the  "  Cave  of  Music," 
probably  from  the  echo  of  the  waves  which  wash  intq 
It  Tlie  steep  cliff's  of  the  island  are  almost  every  where 
composed  of  ft  peculiar  species  of  rock,  resembUne  angu- 
lar columns,  known  by  the  scientific  name  of  basaltic. 
At  the  highest  part  of  the  coast  this  cliflf  is  112  feet 
above  hi^h-water  mark,  and  on  the  southern  side,  where 
the  cave  is  situated,  these  columns  are  about  two  feet  in 
diameter ;  though  each  columo  is  seldom,  if  ever,  straight, 
yet  the  whole,  m  a  mass,  presents  to  the  eye  ah  appear- 


give 
curiosity. 

At  the  eastern  end,  then,  of  a  cliff  of  these  columns,  the 
traveler  discovers  a  cave,  Uie  sides  of  which  are  composed 
of  them,  supporting  an  irregular  arch  of  rock,  and  pene- 
trating under  the  surfiace  of  the  island  to  a  depth  of  227 
feet :  the  width,  at  the  entrance,  is  forty-two  feet,  the  height 
of  the  pillars  on  the  left,  or  western  side,  is  thirty-six  feet; 
while  on  the  other  they  are  only  eighteen,  owing  to  a  cause- 
way, formed  of  portions  of  the  columns,  running  out  into 
the  sea  at  that  part,  which  diminishes  the  altitude  of  the 
colunms  supporting  the  arch  on  tiiat  side.  The  height  of 
the  arched  roof  diminishes  as  he  advances  into  the  recess 
from  sixty-six  feet,  which  is  the  distance  from  the  surfhce 
of  the  water  to  the  top  at  the  mouth,  to  a  height  of  fiftj-, 
varying  to  forty-four.  The  vaulted  ceiling  presents  a  sin 
gularly  rich  and  varied  effect,  being,  in  some  places,  com 
posed  of  the  ends  of  portions  of  basaltic  pillars,  resemblin|r 
a  marble  pavement,  and  in  others  of  the  rough  surfoce  of 
the  naked  rock,  while,  in  some  places,  stalactites  mingled 
with  the  pillars  in  the  recesses,  add,  by  the  contrast  of  their 
colours,  to  the  pictorial  effect,  which  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  varying  reflected  light  thrown  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  always  fills  the  bottom  of  the  cave ;  this 
is  nine  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  admits  of  persons  reach- 
ing the  end  in  a  boat,  in  tolerably  calm  weather ;  but  when 
the  boisterous  gales  of  that  northern  clime  blow  into  the 
cavern,  the  agitated  waves  dashing  and  breaking  among 
the  rocky  sides,  their  roar,  echoed  with  increased  power 
from  the  roof,  present  to  the  eye  and  ear  such  a  scene  of 
grandeur  as  bids  defiance  to  any  description.  The  short 
columns,  which  form  the  natural  causeway  before  mentioned, 
continue  within  the  cave  on  each  side,  and  form  a  broken  and 
irregular  path,  which  aUows  a  skilful  and  fearless  climber 
to  reach  the  extremity  on  the  eastern  side  on  foot ;  but  it  is 
a  task  of  danger  at  all  times,  and  impossible  at  high  tide, 
or  in  rough  weather. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  better,  than  by  quoting  a 
passage  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Macculloch's  "  Description 
of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  in  which  is  contained 
not  only  the  most  accurate  accoimt  of  this  beautiful  scene, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  the  most  pictorial  that  a 
man  of  taste  and  feeling  can  give. 

"  If  too  much  admiration  has  been  lavished  on  it  bv 
some,  and  if  in  consequence  more  recent  visitors  have  left 
it  with  disappointment,  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  de- 
scriptions are  but  pictures  of  the  feelings  of  the  narrator ;  it 
is,  moreover,  as  unreasonable  to  expect  tnat  the  same  objects 
should  produce  corresponding  effects  on  all  minds,  on  the 
enlightened  and  on  the  vulgar,  as  that  every  individual 
should  alike  be  sensible  of  the  merits  of  Phidias  and 
Raphael,  of  Sophocles  and  of  Shakspeare.  But  if  this 
cave  were  even  destitute  of  that  order  and  symmetry,  that 
richness  arisinjj  from  multiplicity  of  parts,  combined  with 
greatness  of  dimension,  and  simplicity  of  style  which  it 
possesses ;  still  the  prolonged  length,  the  twilight  gloom 
half  concealing  the  playful  and  varying  effects  of  reflected 
light,  the  echo  of  the  measured  surge  as  it  rises  and  falls, 
the  transparent  green  of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and 
fairy  solitude  of  the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to 
impress  a  mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or  in 
nature,  and  it  will  be  compelled  to  own,  it  is  not  without 
cause  that  celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  the  Cave  of 
Fingal." 

Besides  the  cave  just  described,  Staffa  contains  eleven 
others ;  two  of  which  would  have  commanded  the  foremost 
rank  among  natural  curiosities,  if  they  had  not  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Fingal.  The  westernmost  of  these, 
which  are  also  situated  in  the  southern  cliff  of  the  island, 
is  called,  Mac  Kinnon's  cave,  or  sometimes  Cormorant's 
cave ;  it  is  more  accessible  by  a  boat  than  that  of  Fingal, 
not  only  from  its  greater  breadth,  but  because  the  entrance 
is  free  from  the  rocks  which  narrow  the  channel  and  cause 
the  sea  to  break  into  the  former ;  the  mouth  is  about  fifty 
feet  in  height  at  quarter  ebb  tide,  and  forty-eight  broad, 

{>resenting  a  square  opening ;  its  length  or  depth  is  two 
lundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and  it  is  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  throughout,  except  at  the  farthest  end,  where 
the  roof  and  walls  approach  a  little,  and  a  pebbly  beach  is 
formed ;  the  walls  and  ceiling,  with  slight  exceptions,  are 
even  and  smooth  ;  it  not  being  formed  in  a  mass  of  basaltio 
columns  and  therefore  bein^  destitute  of  the  varied  effects  of 
its  more  justly  celebrated  rival. 
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The  intermediate  eave,  caUed  Boat  cave  from  tts  being 
accesdable  only  by  water,  tbouffh  ix>mparatively  insignificant 
in  size,  is  strikingly  beautiful  from  tbe  greater  symmetry  of 
arrangement  of  the  columnar  cliff  in  wbich  it  is  situated,  it 
is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  Its  interior  is  plain  and  uninterest- 
ing, resembling  a  gallery  in  a  mine. 

The  island  of  Egg,  another  of  the  same  group,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  contains  a  cave  at  the  south-eastern 
side,  of  considerable  size,  but  possesing  a  more  horrible 
celebrity  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  belon^ng  to  the  clan  Macdo- 
nald,  by  the  Macleods,  the  unbuned  bones  of  the  victims 
still  are  strewed  over  the  iloor ;  and  in  the  inmost  recesses 
are  found  those  of  the  last  victims,  who  gradually  retreated 
there  to  escape  from  the  suffocating  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
fijes  kindled  at  the  mouth  by  their  blood-thirs^  murderers, 
and  to  which  they  at  last  fell  a  prey ;  when  the  desperate 
exertions  by  which  these  victims  could  alone  attain  these 
final  places  of  retreat  are  recalled  to  mind,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  dreadful  agony  they  must  have  previously 
enduredi  when,  finding  themselves  cut  off  from  all  possi- 
bility of  escape,  they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate, 
and  awaited  a  slow  and  Hngering  death.  These  dark 
scenes  in  history  ou^ht  to  convey  a  lesson  to  those  who, 
from  a  blind  perverst^of  intellect,  regard  those  ages  as  the 
period  of  heroism  and  grandeur  of  the  human  race,  and 
deplore  the  progress  of  CTvilization  and  refinement  I 

In  many  of  the  other  islands  in  this  quarter,  are  found 
caves  of  different  sizes  and  forms ;  but  they  are  not  inter- 
esting either  for  their  physical  structure  atid  appearance,  or 
for  any  traditions  attached  to  them. 


Is  some  caverns,  especially  those  in  volcanic  countries, 
deleterious  vapour  and  gases  escape  from  apertures,  which 
render  them  aangerous.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  near  Pozzuoli,  four  leagues  fi*om 
Naples;  it  is  a  small  cave,  about  twelve  fcet  long,  six 
broad,  and  eight  high,  from  the  floor  of  which  carbonic  acid 
gas,  a  species  of  air,  well  known,  and  fatal  to  life,  is  con- 
stantly arising.  This,  however,  from  its  being  heavier 
than  the  common  air  of  the  atmosphere,  only  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cave,  like  a  pool  of  water,  so  that  no  bad 
effects  are  felt  fiom  it  by  any  person  or  animal  tall  enough 
to  have  their  mouth  above  the  surface  of  tbe  fluid ;  but, 
when  a  dog  is  forced  in  he  speedilv  becomes  inanimate,  and 
if  kept  long  enough,  would  die ;  if,  however,  he  is  brought 
orat  again  in  time,  he  recovers ;  hence  is  derived  the  name 
of  the  place,  which  signifies  tbe  "Grotto  of  the  Dog." 
This  cruel  experiment  is  made  with  some  animals  kept  for 
the  purpose,  for  a  smaU  remuneration,  at  the  desire  of  those 
travellers  who  possess  more  curiosity  than  humanity,  and 
more  money  than  wit. 

The  Grotta  dei  Skrpi  is  another  small  cavern,  of  a 
similar  description,  eight  miles  from  Braccano  in  Italy. 
The  hissing  noise  made  by  the  air  in  escaping  from  the  nu- 
merous apertures  in  the  rock,  gave  rise  to  an  absurd  belief 
that  serpents  issued  from  them,  and  lepers  and  other  per- 
sons suiTering  from  cutaneous  complaints,  finding  the  warm 
air  beneficial  to  them,  asserted  that  thev  were  "  licked 
whole  again  by  these  reptiles.'* 

THE  GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 

Aktiparos,  a  small  island  in  the  Archipelago,  about  six- 
teen miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  east  of 
Faros;  is  celebrated  for  a  remarkable  cavern,  of  great 
extent  and  beauty :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  known 
from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  there  being  two  inscrip- 
tions on  natural  pillars  near  the  entrance,  bearing  the  names 
of  several  persons  celebrated  in  Grecian  history;  and, 
there  exists  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
that  Antipator  and  others,  who  conspired  against  Alexander 
the  Great,  took  refUge  there  from  pursuit,  on.  the  frustra- 
tion of  their  designs.  However  this  may  be,  either  all 
knowledge  of  the  interior  was  lost,  or  terror  prevented  any 
body  from  again  exploring  it,  till  Magni,  an  Italian  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  entered  it ;  after  him,  it  was  visited 
by  Toumefort  and  others,  who  have  given  more  exact 
accounts  of  its  structure,  and  removed  the  fabulous  and 
exaggerated  tales  related  of  its  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  well  as  of  the  dangers  of  visiting  it. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  low  arch,  about  thirty  feet  wide, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  this  is  diyided 
mto  separate  parts,  by  the  pillars  nbove  {tlluded  to,  to  one 


of  which  a  rope  is  fixed,  to  assist  the  curious  in  descending 
and  returning  tram  the  grotto.  A  series  of  descents  of 
different  degrees  of  decUvity  and  length,  separated  by 
level  landing  places,  as  it  were,  conducts  the  traveller  about 
half  way  down,  when  a  long  and  ffentle  descent,  rendered 
very  slippery  by  the  moisture  which  is  constantly  exuding 
from  aid  rocks,  renders  it  necessary  to  him  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  rope,  or  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  On  turning  a  rock  at  the  bottom  of  this  passage, 
which  seems  to  close  the  entrance,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
vast  hall,  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  faint  light  of  the  torches  borne  by  the  guides,  rendered 
still  more  obscure  by  the  humid  exhalations  which  fill  tho 
space.  The  sides  and  roof  are  covered  with  immense 
incrustations  of  calcareous  matter,  which  form  either 
atalacHtes^  depending  firom  above,  or  irregular  pillars  rising 
firom  the  floor,  and  several  perfect  columns  reaching  from 
this  to  the  ceiling  have  been  formed,  and  are  still  in  tho 
process  of  formation,  b^  the  union  of  the  stalactite  from 
above  with  the  stalagmite  below.  All  these  being  composed 
of  matter  slowly  deposited,  have  assumed  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  while  the  pure  white  and  glittering  spar  beautifully 
catches  and  reflects  the  light  of  the  torches,  in  a  manner 
which  causes  aU  astonishment  to  cease  at  the  romantic  tales 
told  of  the  place,  of  lanes  of  diamonds  and  ruby  walls,  the 
real  truth,  when  deprived  of  all  exaggeration,  is,  however, 
quite  sufficient  to  excite  admiration  and  awe.  Borne  of 
these  concretions  form  a  kind  of  thin  curtain,  which  is 
transparent  when  torches  are  placed  behind  it.  The  forms 
of  all  the  depositions  being  governed  by  that  of  the  fissures 
in  the  rock,  from  whence  the  matter  exudes ;  and  thus, 
when  these  are  long  and  narrow,  a  thin  veil  as  it  were,  is 
deposited. 

In  the  middle  of  the  great  hall^  as  it  is  called,  there  is 
a  remarkably  large  and  fine  stalagmite,  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  and  twenty  high,  this  is  termed 
the  altar,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel, 
Ambassador  ftom  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Sultan,  having  caused 
a  high  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Grotto  in  1673.  Tho 
ceremony  was  attended  by  500  persons,  and  the*  place  was 
illuminated  by  100  large  wax  torches,  and  400  lamps, 
burned  in  it  day  and  night,  for  the  three  days  of  the 
Christmas  festival.  This  event  the  Marquis  caused  to  bo 
recorded  in  an  inseription  cut  on  the  base  of  the  altar. 

That  the  sight  of  such  a  natural  temple,  should  excite  a 
feeling  of  grateftd  devotion  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  is 
natural  to  every  thinking  right-minded  being,  who  may 
visit  the  place ;  but  a  simple  prayer,  suggested  by  a  purer 
faith,  we  conceive,  would  be  a  more  acceptable  offering  to 
be  made  in  it,  than  the  ostentatious  ceremony  of  the  French 
nobleman. 

The  length  of  the  grotto,  from  the  entrance  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  part  as  yet  visited,  is  about  1000  feet ;  the 
breadth  of  the  nail  is  300,  and  the  floor  of  the  lowest  part 
is  about  254  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cavern  is  fiur  firom  being  known,  many 
recesses  not  having  been  explored. 

As  examples  of  other  grottoes  or  caverns  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  stalactites,  but  which  do  not  require,  for 
causes  already  given,  any  detailed  description,  we  may 
mention,  that  of  Arcy  sur  Eure,  near  to  Vermanton, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent;  and  the  Grotto  of 
Balme,  between  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  through  which  a  tor- 
rent runs,  which  is  said  to  have  a  subterraneous  course  of 
two  kilometres  in  length. 

Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative^  gives  an 
account  of  a  remarkably  interesting  cavern,  in  the  province 
of  New  Andalusia,  about  three  short  leagues  from  the  con- 
vent of  Caripe,  and  called  the  cavern  of  tne  Gu acharo. 

A  narrow  path  led  the  travellers  across  a  fine  verdant 
plain,  when  they  turned  westward,  and  were  guided  by  a 
small  river,  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
During  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  they  continued  to  ascend, 
sometimes  walking  in  the  water,  ana  sometimes  between 
the  torrent  and  a  widl  of  rocks,  by  a  path  rendered  slip- 
pery and  fatiguing  by  masses  of  earth  and  trunks  of  fallen 
trees,  which  they  had  to  surmount.  On  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  road,  which  winds  like  the  stream,  they  found  them 
selves  before  the  immense  opening  of  the  grotto.  Baron 
Humboldt  states  that  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  majestic, 
even  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  Alps ;  he  had  visited  the  Peak  Cavern,  m  Derbyshire, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  different  caves  of  Franconia^ 
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the  Har2  and  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  uniformity 
generally  ohservahie  in  all  these,  led  him  to  expect  a 
scene  of  a  similar  character  in  that  which  he  was  about  to 
visit ;  but  the  reality  &r  exceeded  his  expectations ;  for,  if 
the  structure  of  the  cave,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  stalactites  resembled  those  he  had  elsewhere  witnessed, 
the  majesty  of  equinoctial  vegetation  gave  an  individual 
character  and  indescribable  superiorily  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Cavern  of  the  Guacharo. 

The  entrance  is  a  vaulted  arch,  eighty  feet  broad  and 
seventy-two  feet  high ;  the  steep  rock  that  surmounts  this 
opening  is  covered  with  gigantic  trees,  mixed  with  creep- 
ing and  climbing  plants  and  shrubs,  brilliant  with  blossoms 
of  the  richest  colours,  and  the  most  varied  forms*.  These 
form  natural  festoons,  which  hang  before  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  are  gently  agitated  by  the  passing  currents  of 
air.  What  a  contrast  between  such  a  scene  and  the  gloomy 
entrances  to  the  caverns  of  northern  climes,  crowned  with 
oaks  and  sombre  larches !  But  this  luxuriant  vegetation 
was  not  alone  confined  to  the  exterior ;  the  traveller,  on 
following  the  banks  of  this  subterranean  stream  into  the 
grotto,  beheld  them  with  astonishment,  adorned  for  thirty 
or  forty  yards  with  the  Praga  palm-tree,  plaintain-leaved 
heliconias,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  arums  that  resembled 
trees  in  their  size ! 

It  was  not  found  necessary  to  light  their  torches  till  they 
had  reached  the  distance  of  430  feet,  owing  to  the  continuous 
direction  of  the  cavern,  which  allows  the  light  of  day  to 
penetrate  thus  far ;  and  when  this  began  to  fail,  the  hoarse 
cries  of  the  nocturnal  birds,  whence  the  place  derives  its  name 
lM)d  celebrity,  began  to  be  audible  mmi'a  distance.  The 
Cruaoharp  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  common  ibwl,  and  resem- 
bles in  form  the  vulture  tribe,  with  a  beak  surrounded  by 
stiff  hairs  $  its  plumage  is  of  a  dark  blueish  gray,  mixed 
with  small  streaks  oi  black;  white  large  heart-shaped 
spots,  bordered  with  black,  mark  the  head,  wings,  and  tail ; 
it  is  strictly  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  is  almost  the  only  one 
which  does  not  prey  on  animals,  its  food  being  Aruits.  The 
shrill,  discordfLUt  noise  made  by  thousands  of  these  birds, 
brought  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cave,  and  rever- 
berated from  the  arched  roo&,  form  a  cli^mour  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  form  an  idea.  Their  Indian  guides,  by 
fixing  torches  to  the  ends  of  lon^  poles,  showed  the  tra- 
vellers the  nests  of  the  bird,  which  were  constructed  in 
fhnnel-shaped  holes,  with  which  the  roof  of  the  g^tto  was 
pierced  in  all  directions,  and  generally  at  about  sixty  feet 
above  their  heads. 

There  is  an  annual  destruction  of  these  birds  by  the 
Indians,  who  obtain  from  their  young  an  oil  much  used  in 
^at  country.  They  bring  down  the  nests  by  means  of  long 
poles,  and  many  thousands  of  the  old  birds  are  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  defend  their  helpless  progeny ;  they  keep 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  uttering  the  most 
discordant  cries.  The  young  that  fall  with  the  nests  are 
immediately  opened,  and  a  thick  lajer  of  fat  that  is  found 
in  their  intestines  is  melted  down  in  pots  of  clay,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  guacharo  butter  (Mantecaor  Aceite) 
it  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  without  smell,  and  may  be 
kept  a  year  without  becoming  rancid,  and,  according  to  the 
Baron  who  ate  it  at  the  convent,  where  no  other  oil  is  used, 
it  imparts  no  disagreeable  taste  or  smell  to  the  food  dressed 
with  it.  The  habits  of  the  bird,  excluded  from  dayHght, 
using  little  exercise,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food,  account 
for  me  production  of  this  quantity  of  fat  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  geese  and  oxen  are  known  to 
b^ome  large  by  similar  modes  of  treatment ;  the  quantity 
of  this  oil  obtained,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
carnage  thus  made  annually  by  the  hunters ;  they  do  not 
obtain  more  than  150  or  160  bottles,  of  about  sixty  cubic 
inches  each,  of  pure  manteca;  the  rest,  which  is  less  trans- 
parent, is  kept  in  earthen  vessels. 

There  are  two  causes  why  this  destruction  of  the  birds  at 
the  oil-harvesi,  as  it  is  termed,  have  not  extirpated  the 
race ;  one  is,  that  the  Indians  are  prevented  by  supersti- 
tion from  penetrating  very  far  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern, 
and  the  other,  that  neighbouring  caverns,  too  small  to  be 
penetrated  by  man,  afford  a  place  of  security  to  them  to 
breed  and  multiply  in ;  at  least  it  appears  that  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  their  numbers  has  been  observed. 

*  For  the  sake  of  our  botanical  readers,  we  may  state,  that  among 
these  the  Baron  enumerates  a  Dendrobium  (fanuly  Orchides),  with 

gulden  flowers,  spotted  with  black,  and  three  inches  longt  A 
ignonia,  with  a  violet  bloasom ;  a  purple  Dolichoe,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent Solandra,  the  deep  orange  flower  of  which  has  a  flwhy  tube, 
lour  inches  long. 


The  travellers  in  oontinuiilg  to  explore  the  cave,  followed 
the  banks  of  the  stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  is  from. 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide ;  they  pursued  this  course  as  fiyr 
as  the  hUls  formed  of  the  calcareous  depositions  admitted. 
When  the  torrent  wound  among  high  masses  of  stalactites, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  descend  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  which  is  only  about  two  feet  in  depth ;  on  its  banks 
the^  observed  great  quantities  ci  palm-tree  wood,  the  re- 
mauis  of  trunks  the  Indians  made  use  of  to  climb  to  Uie 
nests  which  they  could  not  otherwise  ^t  down. 

StiQ  pursuing  the  course  of  the  nver,  the  cavern  pre- 
serving the  same  width  and  height  to  the  distance  of  1458 
feet  from  the  mouth;  the  travellers,  on  turning  round,  were 
struck  with  the  singularly  beautiful  appearance  which  a 
hill,  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  immediately 
fronting  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  presented ;  this,  brO- 
Uantly  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  seen  through  the 
vista  of  the  dark  cave,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  obscurity;  while  the  large  stalactites  depending 
from  the  roof  were  reUeved  against  the  luminous  back- 
g^und  of  verdure.  After  surmounting,  with  some  difficulty, 
an  abrupt  rise  in  the  ground  where  the  stream  finms  a 
small  cascade,  they  found  that  the  cave  diminished  in 
height  to  forty  fbet,  but  retained  its  original  direction: 
here  a  blackish  mould  was  found,  either  brought  by  the 
rivulet,  or  washed  down  ttom,  the  roof  by  the  rain-water 
which  penetrates  the  crevices  of  the  rock ;  and  in  this,  to 
the  delight  of  the  travellers,  they  found  seeds  growing, 
which  had  been  brought  thus  far  into  the  cave  by  me  birds, 
but  so  altered  b^  the  deprivation  of  light,  that  they  could 
not  even  recogmse  the  species  of  plant  thus  produced  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  It  was  found  impossible  to 
persuade  the  Indian  gpiides  to  advance  ftirUier ;  toe  cries  of 
the  birds,  rendered  still  more  horrible  by  the  contraction  of 
the  cave,  had  such  an  elTect  on  their  minds,  that  they  abeo* 
lutelv  refused  to  proceed ;  and  to  the  regret  of  Humboldt 
and  his  friend,  tiiey  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps. 

In  the  district  of  Lasco,  in  Mexico^  between  the  vQlages 
of  Chamacasapa  and  Tchnieotepee|  there  is  a  suite  of 
caverns  in  limestone  mountains,  through  which  also  sub- 
terranean rivers  pass. 

The  peculiar  liability  of  limestone  rocks  to  be  perforated 
with  caverns  and  fissures,  causes  frequent  examples  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  traversing  countries  where  they  abound, 
to  be  suddenly  ingulfed  and  afterwards  to  reappear. 
Besides  the  examples  just  eiven,  and  the  mention  made  of 
one  in  Okey  Hole  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  we  mav 
cite  in  our  own  country  the  Manifold,  which  passes  beneatn 
the  limestone  hills  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Ecton- 
mine  in  Staffordshire,  and  after  a  passage  through  caverns 
four  miles  in  length,  re-appears  near  Ilam.  The  Hamps 
river  breaks  out  nrom  the  ground  near  the  same  place ; 
the  Ribble,  the  Greta,  and  several  others,  are  also  subter- 
ranean streams. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  of  the  principal  features  that  render  ^ese 
natural  excavations  interesting.  In  a  subsequent  Numbor 
we  shall  perhaps  renew  the  subject  of  Caverns,  with  a 
description  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  artificial  caves, 
cut  in  rocks,  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  interment,  habi- 
tation, concealment,  occ. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE. 
No.  I. 

Thb  invetition  of  the  Microscope  disclosed  to  the 
eye  of  the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  and  the  curious 
inquirer  into  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  a  new 
world  of  minute  animals,  the  existence  of  which 
was  until  that  time  unknown.  By  the  power  of  this 
instrument,  it  was  discovered  that  every  drop  of  im- 
pure water  contained  thousands  of  living  creatures, 
some  of  which,  although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
yet  bore  the  same  proportion  to  others,  still  more 
minute,  that  the  gigantic  whale  does  to  the  smallest 
inhabitant  of  the  deep. 

^'  In  the  infancy  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  this 
instrument,  the  rapid  and  apparently  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  larger  kind  of  these  creatures  among 
their  smaller  companions,  induced  a  belief  that  they 
devoured  each  other;  but  later  observations  have 
rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  they  exist  entirely  on 
v^etable  food. 

In  addition  to  this  demonstration  of  the  immensity 
in  number  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  structure  of 
vegetables,  and  the  hitherto  invisible  parts  of  himuui 
and  comparative  anatomy  were  made  clear  to  the  eye, 
and  the  theories  of  philosophers  were  in  some  cases 
established,  and  in  others  proved  to  be  without 
foundation.  In  this  manner  this  most  curious  in- 
strument was  productive  of  effects  as  useful  as  they 
were  interesting.  The  corallines  and  sponges  had 
long  been  considered  as  belonging  either  to  the  ve* 
getable  or  mineral  kingdom,  but  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  their  little  architects  were  at  last  dis- 
Govered>  and  their  minute  cells  proved  to  be  the  habi- 
tations of  living  creatures  j  and  the  great  theory  of 
'  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  made  as  palpable  to 
the  eye,  as  the  most  simple  visible  truth. 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  the 
different  objects  in  nature  or  art,  which  are  most 
worthy  of  notice,  or  most  curious  in  their  structure^ 
we  shall  point  out,  in  the  first  instance,  such  as  occur 
in  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  lowes1> 
state  of  animated  nature, — ^the  infusoriie,  or  animal- 
cule (very  small  animals),  which,  as  already  noticed^ 
are  found  in  stagnant  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
but  more  parncularly  in  stale  vegetable  infusions. 

The  smallest  creature  yet  discovered,  is  the  monad, 
monas  termo,  so  called  from  monas,  unity,  and  terma, 
an  end}  since  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  end,  or 
lowest  limit,  of  animal  life.  The  group  of  small 
figures  like  grains  of  sand  to  the  right  of  the  top  of 
the  circle,  represents  several  species  of  this  genus  -, 
the  form  of  the  whole  is  that  of  half-transparent 
globules  of  different  sizes.  At  first  sight,  they  seem 
to  be  without  the  least  appearance  of  mouth,  or  any 
trace  of  organization  whatever;  but  the  recent  disco- 
veries of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  have  proved 
that  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  organization  does 
not  exist,  merely  because  our  limited  powers  of  sight 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  it  5  for  even  this,  the 
smallest  of  the  infusory  animals,  which  all  natu- 
ralists had  hitherto  considered  to  be  a  perfectly 
simple  body,  nourished  entirely  by  absorption,  has 
been  proved,  by  the  patient  experiments  of  Dr. 
Ehrenberg,  to  be  at  least  in  possession  of  four  dis- 
tinct stomachs. 

i  The  method  employed  to  discover  the  vessels  in 
these  curious  creatures,  is  extremely  ingenious  and 
simple ;  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  supplying 
them  with  vegetable  colouring-matter  for  food.  After 
many  experiments,  it  was  found  that  indigo,  car- 
mine, and  sap  green,  answered  the  purpose  better 
than  any  other  substance. 

The  method  of  applying  it  is  this:*-a  drop  of 


water  containing  the  animalcule,  being  placed  upon 
the  slip  of  glass  usually  employed  when  examining 
these  objects^  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  the 
colouring-matter  is  added  to  it,  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil.  Another  drop  of  char  water  is  then  placed 
near  the  first,  and  this  last  drop  is  brought  under  the 
microscope;  so  that,  by  drawing  a  fine  point  from  one 
to  the  other,  some  of  the  animalcule  from  the  coloured 
drop  win  escape  into  the  clear  water,  and  their  sto- 
machs and  alimentary  canal  being  filled  with  the 
coloured  liquid,  will  be  thus  rendered  perfectly  visible. 

In  employing  these  coloured  liquids,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  imadul- 
teratcdj  the  least  mixture  of  metallic  substances  will 
either  kill  the  animalcule,  or,  at  least,  cause  the 
colouring-matter  to  be  rejected. 

The  voivos,  or  whirler,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
circle,  but  lower  down,  is  larger  than  the  monad ; 
and  one  species,  volvos  ylobator,  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  visible  to  tiiie  naked  eye.  The  curious  move- 
ment of  these  creatures  is  sure  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer;  they  are  almost  constantly 
rolling  round,  with  a  greiater  or  less,  degree  of  swift- 
ness, as  if  turning  upon  an  axis. 

The  genus  vibrion,  so  called  from  the  vibrating,  or 
wavy  motion  of  all  its  species,  which  diffej*  extremely 
in  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  figures 
at  the  top  of  the  circle,  is  very  interesting;  one 
species  appearing  like  groups  of  animals  attached  to 
each  other,  and  assuming  various  arrangements. 

The  Proteus,  qt  changeable  animalcula,  is  con- 
tinually altering  its  shape  in  the  most  curious  man- 
ner; the  figures  in  the  engraving,  on  the  left,  near 
the  top,  will  explain,  much  better  than  any  description, 
the  different  forms  the  same  individual  can  assume* 

The  creatures  we  have  already  described,  9xe,  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  of  considerable  thickness  or 
plumpness  of  figure ;  the  next  in  order  are  compara- 
tively flattened,  or  else  cupped,  or  somewhat  like  a 
shallow  bag ;  and  some  are  furnished  with  i^pendagca 
like  tails,  or  partially  covered  with  the  appearance  of 
hair*. 

We  now  come  to  a  higher  class  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mation, the  Polypi,  many  feet,  so  named  firom  the 
number  of  cirri,  or  feelers,  which  surround  their 
mouths,  and  are  figuratively  termed  feet ;  some  are 
fixed  to  solid  substances,  and  others  are  perfectly  free  in 
their  movements.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  shown 
on  th6  right  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle  ;  it  is 
called  Vortioella  senta,  and  the  engraving  beneath 
the  circle  is  a  greatly-magnified  representation  of  the 
internal  arrangement  of  its  organs  of  life,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Ehrenberg. 

The  Rotifer,  or  Wheel-insect,  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  circle,  belongs  to  this  class,  and  is  extremely 
curious  and  puzzling  in  its  construction ;  when  in 
motion,  it  seems  to  be  impelled  by  means  of  two 
wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  part  of  the 
body )  these  wheels  appear  as  if  they  turned  upon  an 
axis,  but  if  this  were  really  the  case,  it  would  imply 
their  complete  want  of  connexion  with  the  body  of  the 
animal,  a  thing  utterly  impossible.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  minute  feelers,  with  which  the  felloes 
of  these  delicate  wheels  are  furmshed,  are  moved  with 
so  much  rapidity  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  prevent 
the' true  motion  from  being  perceived. 

The  slender  worm-shi^>ed  figures  on  the  left  of  the 
engraving,  are  called  Microscopic  Eels,  and  are  readily 
found  in  sour  paste  or  stale  vinegar ;  they  appear  to 
be  more  perfectly  organized  thaa  any  of  the  other 
objects  represented. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the 

*  See  the  lower  pert  of  the  circle. 
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rreatores  represented  in  the  circle  are  to  be  found  in 
one  drop  of  water>  or  even  at  one  season  of  the  year,  or 
in  the  same  conntry ',  it  is  only  by  constant  attention 
to  the  snbject  that  the  observer  can  be  expected  to 
meet  with  the  greater  number  of  the  forms  represented 
above.  The  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  by 
placing  in  a  nnmber  of  open-monthed  phials^  half 
filled  with  water^  bits  of  straw,  peppermint,  dead 
leaves,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  after  a 
few  days,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  or  the  room  in  which 
they  are  placed  tolerably  warm,  a  drop  taken  from 
any  of  them,  and  placed  tmder  the  microscope,  will 
exhibit  some  of  these  curious  creatures ;  and,  in 
general,  the  longer  the  infusions  are  kept,  the  more 
numerous  the  animalculas  will  be  |  stagnant  puddles 
m  leaden  gutters  are  the  most  likely  places  to  meet 
with  the  ^eel  insects,  especiaUy  in  warm  weather. 

As,  when  speaking  of  any  object,  allusion  is  fre- 
quently made  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  magnified, 
it  will  be  well  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning 
of  this  expression.  When  any  thipg  is  said  to  be 
magnified  nine  times,  that  is,  so  as  to  appear  nine 
times  its  real  size,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
object  win  f^pear  nine  times  the  length,  and  nine 
times  the  width,  for  that  would  be  eighty-one  times 
its  natural  size  -,  but  three  times  its  length,  and  three 
times  its  width;  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  diagram. 

The  square  A  is  the  original  size  of 
the  object  which  is  magnified  to  three 
times  its  length,  and  as  much  in  width ; 
but,  by  inspecting  the  diagram,  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  representation  is  nine 
times  the  natural  size.  The  same  rule, 
of  course,  applies  to  every  other  proportion. 

To  discover  how  much  an  object  is  magnified,  we 
have  to  divide  the  number  of  inches  at  which  it  can 
be  seen  most  clearly  by  the  naked  eye  (which  is  on 
the  average  eight),  by  the  distance  at  which  the  image 
is  perfect  under  the  magnifying  glass;  so  that  if  the 
distance  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  hold  the  glass 
from  the  object  is  one  inch,  it  is  magnified  eight  times 
in  length,  and  eight  tinies  in  he^ht^  or  actually 
sixty-four  times.  If  the  distance  is  half  an  inch. 
Its  appearance  will  be  twice  that  size,  and  so  on. 

The  above  calculation  only  holds  good  when  single 
lenses  or  glasses  are  employed :  to  calculate^ with 
exactness  the  magnifying  power  of  a  compound 
microscope,  is  not  quite  so  simple  an  operation,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  fbci  of  the  different  lenses 
tif  which  the  instrument  is  composed. 

A  method,  however,  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  truth,  may  be  very  easily  put  in  practice ;  it  is 
as  follows.  When  observing  the  magnified  Appear- 
ance of  the  object  through  the  microscope  with  one 
eye,  let  the  other,  instead  of  being  closed,  be  directed 
to  a  common  rule^  marked  with  inches,  and  held  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  clearly  visible,  that  is,  about 
ei^t  inches ;  then,  by  ccmiparing  the  enlarged  appear- 
ance seen  by  one  eye,  with  the  inches  as  seen  at  the 
same  time  on  the  rule  by  the  other,  the  power  of  the 
ibstrument  may  at  once  be  seen,  if  the  real  size  of 
the  object  is  known.  Thus,  if  its  length  is  one 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  it  appears,  when  seen 
through  the  glass,  to  be  equal  to  two  inches,  as  seen 
on  the  rale  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
magnified  eight  titnes  in  length,  or  sixty-four  times 
in  magnitude.         

Hs  that  smarts  fi>r  speaking  truth  hath  a  plaster  in  his 
own  conscience. Fuller. 
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HOW  HE  MUST  LIVE  THAT 
LIVES  WELL. 
He  who  neglects  his  duty  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
or  his  God,  fails  in  something  that  should  make  life 
commendable.  For  ourselves,  we  need  order;  for 
our  neighbour,  charity  j  and  for  our  God,  our  reve- 
rence and  humility ;  and  these  are  so  hnked  one  to 
another,  that  he  who  lives  orderly  cannot  but  be 
acceptable,  both  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
Nothing  Jars  the  world's  harmony  like  men  who 
break  their  ranks.  One  turbulent  spirit  will  disturb 
even  the  calmest  kingdom.  We  may  see  the  beauty 
of  order  in  nothing  more  than  in  some  princely  pro- 
cession ;  and  though,  indeed,  the  circimistances  and 
ceremonies  belonging  to  state  are  not  intrinsically 
necessary  to  government,  yet,  by  a  secret  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  men,  they  add  a  reverence  to  it. 

Did  every  man  keep  his  own  life  as  he  ought,  what 
a  state  of  concord  would  a  world,  a  kingdom,  a  city, 
a  family  be  ?  But,  being  so  infinitely  disjointed,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  should  afford  their  help,  and  be 
charitable.  If  none  were  to  repair  the  breaches,  how 
soon  would  all  lie  levelled  in  demoUshments  ?  Love  is 
so  excellent,  that,  though  it  be  but  to  one  s  self  idone, 
yet  others  partaJce  and  find  the  benefit.  Without 
charity  a  man  cannot  be  sociable,  and  take  away  that, 
and  there  is  little  else  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  the 
world.  How  pleasant  can  good  company  make  his 
life  beneath  !  Certainly,  if  there  be  any  thing  sweet 
in  mere  humanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourses  of  beloved 
society,  when  every  one  shall  be  each  other's  coun- 
sellor, each  other's  friend,  and  mine,  and  solace: 
and  such  a  life  as  this  I  take  to  be  the  most  pleasing 
to  Qod,  as  well  as  to  man.  But  yet  this  cannot  be 
truly  pleasing,  imless  a  man  be  careful  to  give  to 
Grod  the  honour  that  he  owes  him. 

When  a  man  shall  do  these  things,  and  perform  his 
duty  to  his  Maker,  he  shall  find  a  pe&ce  within,  which 
shall  fit  him  for  whatsoever  befalls.  He  shall  not  fear 
himself,  for  he  knows  his  course  is  order.  He  shall 
not  fear  the  world,  for  he  knows  he  has  done  nothing 
to  injure  It.  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  heaven,  for  he 
.knows  he  there  shall  find  the  favour  of  a  servant,  of 
a  son,  and  be. protected  against  the  malice  and  spleen 
of  Satan.  Let  me  live,  thus,  and  I  care  not  though 
the  world  should  mock  at  my  innocence. 

Feltham*8  Beeoivee,  ' 

St.  Jbrous  relates  that  "the  blessed  Apostle  John, 
Uving  at  Ephesus  to  extreme  old  ase,  was  with  diffioilty 
carried  to  church  in  the  arms  of  the  disciples,  and  being 
unable  to  make  a  long  discourse,  every  time  they  assembled, 
was  wont  to  sav  notmns  but  this, '  Little  children,  love  one 
another/  At  length,  the  disciples  and  brethren  who  at- 
tended, tired  of  hearing  so  often  the  same  thing,  said,  *  Sir, 
why  do  you  always  say  this  ?'  Who  then  made  this 
answer,  worthv  of  himself,  'Because  it  is  the  Lord's 
command ;  ana  if  that  alone  be  done,  it  is  sufficient.''-^— 
Dr.  Lardnbr. 

Frisndbhip  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  prinoi 
pies  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  indeed  the  subject  ot  an  in 
junction,  as  if  the  formation  of  particular  attachments  were 
a  duty  to  be  practised :  but  it  as  certainly  is  not  forbidden, 
as  if  it  were  a  vice  or  a  weakness  to  be  avoided.  In  several 
passages  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  the  existence  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  heart  of  man  towards 
it,  are  recognised  plainly  and  with  complacency :  and  tho 
example  of  his  conduct,  in  admitting  St.  John  to  a  special 
share  of  his  intimacy  and  regard,  is  a  proof  that  friendship 
needs  not  to  be  discouraged.  Chanty  for  all  men,  brotherly 
love  for  all  our  brethren  in  Christ,  is  unquestionably  pre 
scribed  to  us :  but  such  regard  and  good-will  for  all  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  higher  degree  of  affection  for  some. 
And  surely  if  amongst  the  twehe,  whom  our  Lord  selected 
for  his  constant  companions,  there  was  one  peculiarly 
cUstinguished  as  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved,"  we  need  not 

scruple  to  love  some  more  than  others. ^Bishop  Mant. 
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NEWGATE. 

Thk  Bimezed  engrayiiig  ia  a  repreaentatjon  of  one  of 
the  principal  eotnmces  into  London  when  it  yrM 
city  begirt  vith  valls,  and  is  not  only  intereating  t 
a  pictnresqne  view  of  an  old  portal  of  the  city,  bat 
from  its  having  been  the  principal  prison  of  London, 
from  the  reigo  of  Henry  ^e  Second  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

The  account  given  by  Stowb,  in  his  Chronicltt  of 
LondoH,  of  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  this  New-gate, 
— a  name  that  the  prison  retains  at  the  present  time, — 
is  so  circumstantial  and  curious,  that  we  cannot  state 
the  origin  of  this  structure  better  than  in  his  own 

"  Hub  Gate  was  first  erected  about  tJie  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  or  of  King  Stephen,  upon  this  occa- 
sion :  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  being  burnt 
about  the  year  1066,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Mauritius,  then  Bishop  of  London,  re- 
paired not  the  old  church,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  began  the  foundation  of  a  new  work,  such  as 
men  then  judged  would  never  have  been  performed, 
it  was  BO  wonderful  for  height,  length,  and  breadth  { 
as  also  in  respect  it  was  raised  upon  arches  or  vaults, 
— ^  kind  of  workmanship  brought  in  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  never  known  to  the  artificers  of  this  land 
before  that  time.  After  Mauritius,  Richard  Beau- 
more  did  wonderfully  advance  the  work  of  the  said 
church,  purchasing  the  large  streets  and  lanes  round 
■bout,  wherein  were  wont  to  dwell  many  lay  people. 


which  ground  he  began  to  compass  sbont  with  « 
strong  wall  of  stone  and  gates. 

By  means  of  this  increase  of  the  chnich  territory, 
the  high  and  lai^  street  stretching  from  Aldgate,  in 
the  east,  to  Ludgate,  in  the  west,  was  in  this  place 
so  crossed  and  stopped  ap,  that  the  carriages  through 
the  city  westward  were  forced  to  pass  witbont  the 
said  chnrcb-yard  wall,  on  the  north  side  through 
Patemoster-rvw,  and  then  south,  down  Are  Maria- 
lane,  and  again  west,  through  Bowyer-row,  to  Lud- 
gate }  which  passage,  by  reason  of  so  often  tnming, 
was  very  cumbersome  and  dBi^;erana  to  man  and 
beast. 

"  For  remedy  whereof  a  New  Gate  was  made,  and 
so  called,  by  which  men  and  cattle,  with  all  manner 
of  carriages,  might  pass  more  directly  from  Aldgate, 
through  West  Cheap,  by  St.  Paul's,  and  from  thence 
to  any  part  westward  over  Holbome-bridge,  and 
through  Iseldon  to  any  part  north  and  west" 

This  structure  not  only  served  as  a  portal  to  the 
city,  but,  hke  the  other  gates,  the  ^Mrtmenta  above 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  used  as  places  of  con- 
finement j  and,  as  the  New  Gate  was  particulaiiy 
strong  and  secure,  criminals  of  the  highest  order 
were  confined  within  its  walls.  Henry  £e  lUrd,  in 
the  year  1218,  issued  an  order  to  the  eberiffkof  Lon- 
don, to  repair  the  prison  called  Nev^te,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  his  prisoners,  promising  the  charges 
should  be  allowed  to  them  upon  tbdr  account  in  the 
Excheqoer,    In  this  prison  Boliert  J«ldock«  Chan- 
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ceUor  to  Edward  tiie  "niinl,  wb8  confined,  imd  ended 
his  days  miserably. 

This  gate  contian«d  without  alteration,  with  the 
uception  of  repairs,  which,  from  the  frequent  orders 
made  to  the  sheriffs,  were  sddom  greatiy  attended  to. 
The  nnmber  of  prisoners  also  increased  with  the  in- 
crease  of  population,  so  that,  at  the  time  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington's  mayoralty,  in  1419,  it  had  become  so 
dilapidated  and  inconvenient,  that  this  public-spirited 
magistrate  determined  to  rebuild  it ;  but  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  he  left  funds  for  that  purpose ; 
and,  in  1423,  the  City  "petitioned  the  King's  Conocil 
for  leave  to  remove  the  prisoners  from  Newgate,  in 
order  to  rebuild  that  prison,  according  to  the  will  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittingtou,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of 
this  dty;  and  accordingly  they  gave  leave  to  John 
Coveu^,  John  Carpenter,  and  o'thers,  eiecutors  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittingtou  to  do  it." 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  Newgate 
erected  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington's  executors,  which 
for  strength,  beauty,  and  convenience,  far  surpassed 
the  other  gates  of  London,  It  was  not  only  deco- 
rated with  the  city  arms,  but  with  the  arms  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittingtou,  and  the  Company  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  shields  were  inserted  in  sunk  pianels, 
on  either  side  of  the  gate.  The  west  front  was  em- 
bellished with  four  emblematical  figures  of  Liberty, 
Peace,  Severity,  and  Plenty;  and  on  the  east  fiiont 
were  three  figures  in  niches,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and 
Prudence. 

This  building  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1C66;  but  shortly  rebuilt  on  nearly  the  same  plan; 
the  space  was  tar  top  small  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used,  and  the  miserable  inmates  were 
frequently  visited  with  contagion,  and  disease,  and 
every  other  kind  of  evil,  that  want  of  air,  putrid 
water,  murky  dosgeona,  and  conaninmate  wretched- 
ness could  produce;  in  many  instances  the  contanon, 
called  the  gaol  distemper,  spread  beyond  the  waUs  of 
the  prison;  in  1?50,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  Sir  D.  I^mbert,  an 
alderman ;  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas }  Mr,  Baron  Clark,  and  many  others  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  sessions. 

Thi>  event  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  50,0001.  was  granted  for  building  a  new 
prison,  which  was  erected  between  1778  and  1760. 
The  old  gate,  which  had  been  the  receptacle  of  misery 
and  crime  for  so  many  centuries,  was  then  taken 
down.  Daring  the  riots  which  disgraced  London  in 
Che  latter  year,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  prison 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  bnilding  was  shortly 
afterwards  re^>aired,  and  completed  in  its  present  form. 
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Dimoxnca.— Hie  celebratsdAboo  YQauph,  whowts  chief 
judge  of  Baffdtd,  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Hldee,  was 
a  nrf  lemark&ble  instance  of  that  humility  which  dis- 
tingaishes  true  wisdom.  His  sense  of  big  own  daflcieneiM 
trften  led  him  to  entertain  doubts,  where  men  of  less  know- 
ledge, and  more  presumption,  were  decided,   • 

"  It  is  related  of  this  judge,  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  very  patieut  investigation  of  facts,  ho  declared  that  hif 
knowlBd^  was  not  competent  to  decide  upon  the  case 
betbn  hun."  *  Fray,  do  you  expect,'  uid  a  pert  courtier, 
who  heard  this  declaration,  '  that  the  Cahph  is  to  pay  your 
ignorance  ?'  '  I  do  not,'  was  the  mild  reply ;  '  the  Caliph 
pay*  me,  and  well,  fbr  what  I  do  know ;  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  pay  me  for  what  I  do  not  know,  the  treaauies  of 
his  empire  wmdd  not  suffice," Malcolm's  Pertiot 

Wb  And  in  God  all  the  oxcellenciea  ofUght,  truth,  wisdom, 
greatness,  goodness  and  life.  Light  gives  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  truth  gives  satisfaction ;  wisdom  gives  learning  and 
iostTuction ;  greatness  excites  admiiation ;  goodness  pro- 
duces love  and  gTalilude ;  life  gives  immortality  and  en 
•ana  etyc^rment.' Johis  nf  Naj/landt 


THE  BIRD  SnDER.— (J%a&  itoieidaria.) 
Wk  are  indebted  to  Madame  Merian  for  the  original 
of  the  engraving  below :  the  creature  it  represents,  is 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Surinam  and  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  it  is  extremely  formidable  in 
appearance,  and  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  accounts  of  the  natives,  eqoally  to  be  dreaded  in 
reality.  Its  colour  is  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  black, 
and  tie  texture  of  the  skin  Uke  tfie  softest  velvet ;  its 
nest,  although  much  larger,  is  inform  like  the  cocoon 
of  the  silk-worm,  and  in  the  same  manner  ^un  by 
the  tenant  itself. 

Unfortunately  for  spiders  of  all  descriptions,  th«r 
form  and  appearance  have  every  where  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  dislike,  tliat  all  their  bad  qualities 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  their  useful  or  interest- 
ing properties  overlooked.  Mo  one  can  have  noticed 
the  formation  of  a  spider's  web,  without  having  been 
struck  with  the  surprising  skill  displayed  by  the 
creature  in  its  construction.  The  most  experienced 
sailor  could  not  contrive  an  arrangement  of  cordage, 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  strength  and 
support,  as  that  employed  by  the  spider  in  stretching 
its  slender  net  across  the  garden  pathway.  Its  utility 
may  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  in  the  hot  climates 
where  the  species  represented  below  are  found,  have 
noticed  the  ravages  committed  by  a  large  kind  of 
ants,  which  appear  in  myriads,  and  commit  great 
devastetion.  Upon  these,  the  Bird  Spider  preys,  and 
keeps  the  numbers  of  these  destructive  insects  in 
some  manner  within  boundsa 


Th*  BMSpidtr. 
In  want  of  this  ite  more  nattual  fond,  ths  spider 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  humming-bird,  and  some- 
times the  birds  themselves;  and  from  this  habit  it 
takes  its  name. 
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Spiders  are  described  by  naturalists  as  distinguished 
from  other  groups  of  animals  that  approach  ^em  in 
form^  by  all  possessing  eight  legs }  having  their  chest 
united  to  the  head^  and  their  whole  body  conse- 
quently consisting  of  two  divisions,  instead  of  being 
formed  of  three,  as  in  insects;  the  want  of  the 
antennsB  or  horns,  which  are  found  in  these  last)  and 
the  possession  of  feelers  arising  near  the  mouth, 
armed  at  the  end  with  a  hook,  containing  in  some 
instances  a  poisonous  liquid,  with  which  they  can 
destroy  their  prey.  They  are  also  provided  with 
from  six  to  eight  eyes,  arranged  in  different  forms. 
The  Bird  Spider,  although  very  destructive  among 
the  ants,  as  already  noticed,  is  sometimes  attacked 
singly  by  numbers  of  these  warlike  insects,  and 
suddenly  killed. 

HISTORY  AND  EFFECTS  OP  SPIRTTUOl/S 

LIQUORS. 

Ardent  spirit,  though  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a 
modem  discovery,  was  probably  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by 
the  Arabians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  likelihood 
may  lay  daim  to  a  still  more  remote  origin.  The  spiri- 
tuous liquor  called  arrack  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
island  of  Java,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Hindo- 
stan,  from  time  immemorial.  Brandy  was  made  in 
Sicily  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Ardent  spirits  may  be  mostly  comprised  under  the 
heads  of  Rum,  Gin,  Brandy,  and  Whisky. 

Rum  is  a  prevailing  liquor  in  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  and  such  cities  of  Great  Britain  as 
are  intimately  connected  with  these  regions  by  com- 
merce. Gin  is  used  extensively  in  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  the  countries  which  principally  furnish 
it,  and  has  found  its  way  pretty  generally  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  its  manufieicture 
and  use  in  England.  Brandy  is  chiefly  produced  in 
Charcnte  and  Languedoc,  and  is  the  spirit  most  com- 
monly found  in  ti^e  south.  Wqisky  is  confined  in 
a  great  measure  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  which 
latter  country  the  best  has  always  been  made. 

GENERAL  EFrXCTfl   OF  iPIRSTt   ON   THE   IIX7MAM 

CONMTITimON* 

Alcohol  is  the  principle  of  intoxication  hi  all  liquors. 
It  is  this  which  gives  to  wine,  ale,  and  spirits,  thdr 
characteristic  properties.  In  the  natural  state  it  is 
so  pungent  that  it  could  not  be  reoeived  into  the 
stomach,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  without  pro- 
ducing death.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  used  in  a 
state  of  dilution  |  and  in  this  state  we  have  it,  from 
the  strongest  ardent  spirits  to  simple  small  beer. 
Alcohol  being  most  concentrated  in  ardent  spirits, 
they  consequently  act  more  rapidly  upon  the  consti- 
tution^ are  more  inflammatory,  and  intoxicate  sooner, 
than  the  milder  liquors.  When  taken  in  an  over 
dose,  they  act  almost  instafitaneonslyt  extinguishing 
the  senses,  and  overcoming  the  whole  body  with  a 
sudden  stupor.  When  swallowed  raw,  in  the  form 
of  a  dram,  they  excite  a  fflow  of  heat  in  the  throat 
and  stomach,  succeeded,  m  those  who  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  their  use,  by  a  flushing  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  a  copious  d^harge  of  tears.  Habitual 
dram-drinkers  almost  always  beobme  emaciated, 
their  eyes  hollow  and  glazed,  the  dieeks  fall  in,  and 
premature  old  age  overtakes  them  5  they  have  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  a  morning  dram,  instead  of  their 
breakfast,  of  which  they  partake,  but  sparingly,  and 
with  a  languid  appetite.  Of  all  spirituous  liquors 
brandy  kills  soonest,  it  takes  most  rapidly  to  the  head, 
and,  more  readily  than  the  others,  tinges  the  face  to  a 
crimson  or  livid  hue.  Rum  is  probably  the  next  in 
point  of  fatality>  and  after  that  gin  and  whisky^ 


In  speaking,  however,  of  ^e  pernicious  qualities 
of  gin,  in  comparison  wilJi  those  of  other  liquors,  gin 
must  be  understood  in  its  pure  condition,  and  not  in 
that  detestable  and  poisonous  state  of  adulteraticm, 
in  which  such  vast  quantities  are  vended  by  the  gin- 
shop  keepers  of  London,  and  other  pc^ralous  places. 
Tlie  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  upon  the  human 
body,  in  producing  diseases,  are  sometimes  graduaL 
A  strong  constitution,  especially  if  it  be  assisted  with 
constant  and  hard  labour,  may  resist  the  destructive 
effects  for  many  years  5  but,  in  general,  some  organ 
becomes  altered  in  structure,  its  ^incUons  suspended 
or  deranged,  and  a  long  train  of  symptoms  and  diseases 
induced,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  patient. 

The  Liver,  One  of  the  most  common  conse* 
quences  of  drunkenness  from  spirituous  liquors,  is 
aeute  inflammation.  This  may  attack  any  organ,  but 
it  is  principally  confined  to  the  brain,  stomach,  and 
liver.  But  the  inflammation  from  drunkenness,  is  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  chronic,  and  the  part  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  suffers,  is  the  liver.  In  con- 
firmed topers,  it  never  escapes,  though  it  withstands 
disease  better  than  any  other  p«rt  excepting  the  spleen. 
Sometimes  by  a  slow  chronic  action  it  becomes  en- 
larged  to  double  its  natuial  size,  and  is  totally  disar* 
ganized,  still  the  victim  suffers  comparatively  little* 
The  bile  is  not  secreted  in  due  quantity  or  quadity, 
hence  defective  digestion  -,  then  follows  jaundice, 
merely  as  a  S3rmptom  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
debility  of  the  system  induces  universal  dropsy.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  London  fowl-dealers 
mix  gin  with  the  food  of  the  birds,  by  which  means 
the  livers  are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Stomach,  like  the  liver,  is  more  subject  to  chronic 
than  acute  inflammation.  It  is  also  apt  to  get  hahiened 
and  thickened,  from  long- continued  slow  action  going 
on  within  its  substance, — ^it  may  then  be  felt  like  a 
hard  cricket-ball  beneath  the  ribs.  Indigestion  or 
spasm  firequently  arise  from  imperfect  action  of  this 
organ,  but  when  organic  derangement  takes  place, 
they  are  constant  attendants,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  retain  food  on  the  stomach  in  this  state. 

The  Brain.  Inflammation  of  this  organ  may  im- 
mediately fc^ow  excess  in  drinking,  or  it  may  arise 
secondarily  from  an  excess  of  irritation  being  applied 
to  the  bocty  during  liie  stage  of  debility.  'Dr.  Arm- 
strong says,  that  sometimes  a  chronic  inflammation 
comes  on,  the  brain  gets  diseased,  is  either  unnaturally 
hard,  or  of  a  morbid  softness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  strong  risk  of  apoplexy.  Hence 
also,  mental  debasement,  loss  of  memory,  and  gradual 
extinction  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  blood 
is  very  dark,  and  the  breath  and  perspiration  have  a 
spirituous  odour,  the  former  invariably. 

The  Eyes  may  be  affected  with  either  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation,  are  red,  watery,  and  glassy. 

The  appearance  of  the  Lips  is  loose,  gross,  and  sen- 
sual, belying  at  once  the  drunkard. 

The  Nose  becomes  enlarged,  red,  and  fiery,  covered 
with  small  pimples,  of  a  deep  crimson  hue. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  kidney  and  bladder, 
are  frequent. 

These  are  some  of  the  effecto  of  dram-drinking ; 
the  list  of  diseases  which  are  thereby  induced,  might 
be  greatly  increased ;  in  fiact.  Dr.  Paris  has  asserted, 
that  ''  more  than  half  of  all  our  chronical  casss  are 
caused  solely  by  spirits;"  by  spirits  all  diseases  are 
aggravated,  and  in  the  depraved  constitutions  of  their 
victims,  simple  cuts  degenerate  into  foul  and  sloughy 
ulcers.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  all  diseases  from 
drinking  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  become 
hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually 
increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  famfly 
becomes  extinct. 
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STORY  OF  A  COTTON  GOWN. 

Sometimes  a  very  humble  article  Jike  a  very  humble 
individual,  has  a  long,  eventful,  and  interesting  tale  to 
tell.  A  cotton  gown  is  a  very  humble  article,  and  very 
easily  procured :  let  us  hear  what  it  has  to  say. 

Printed  eotton,  tolerably  good,  in  respect  both  of 
clo^  and  of  colours,  may  now  be  bought,  by  retail, 
for  four  pence  per  yard.  AUow  for  the  lining,  and 
thread  to  make  it  up,  and,  as  eight  yards  are  enough 
for  an  ordinary  working  gown,  it  may  be  on  the  back 
of  the  wearer  for  less  than  four  shillings.  Her 
grandmother,  or  at  all  events,  her  great-grandmother, 
could  not  have  procured  one  under  forty  shillings ; 
and  though  that  might  have  been  stronger  than  the 
modem  one,  it  would  not  have  been  so  handsome. 

Yes,  but  those  were  the  "  good  old  times/*  and  so 
it  could  be  more  easUy  afforded !  The  "  good  old 
times"  are  always  tending  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
with  the  present,  if  we  refer  them  to  our  own  young 
years ;  for  we  had  then  no  cares,  and  enjo3nnent  was 
fresh,  but  we  have  cares  now,  and  our  taste  for  enjoy- 
ment is  blunted.  As  to  the  times  "  before  we  were 
bom,'*  all  that  we  can  know  of  them  is  from  hearsay  ^ 
and  hearsay  and  personal  feeling  make  but  a  bad 
comparison.  A  young  woman  of  our  **  bad  times,** 
gets  ten  pounds  a  year  in  service;  she  of  the  "good 
old  times**  got  but  forty  shillings.  The  old  one, 
therefore,  could  get  but  one  cotton  gown  in  the  year, 
while  she  of  the  present  times  can  get  fifty ;  or  she 
may  get  four,  which  wiU  serve  her  well,  and  have 
eleven-twelfths  of  her  wages  for  other  purposes. 

Has  cotton  been  discovered  at  home,  then  ?  Not 
at  all :  cotton  in  the  old  times  came  from  Turkey,  or 
if  from  a  greater  distance,  it  was  brought  in  the  form 
in  which  the  carriage  of  an  equal  value  costs  least ; 
namely,  as  cloth,  ready  for  the  wearer.  A  great  part 
of  the  cotton  now  used  for  common  purposes  comes 
from  the  East  Indies,  say  twenty  thousand  miles  by 
sea,  and  it  comes  unmanufactured,  and  with  some  of 
the  refuse  in  it. 

Then,  have  the  materials  of  ships  and  the  wages  of 
mariners  become  less  costly  than  they  were  formerly? 
No,  tiiey  are  greatly  increased )  and  so  is  every  thing 
connected  with  the  carriage. 

Do  our  woridng  people  earn  less  wages,  or  get 
cheaper  food^  or  less  clothing,  than  the  people  of 
India?  No.  The  average  of  wages  in  India  is  not 
above  one  twelfth  of  that  in  England,  and  the  ac- 
commodations and  comforts  of  the  people  are  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

As  little  have  the  whole  expenses  of  the  matter 
become  hghteri  for,  in  order  to  put  in  motion  all  the 
plans  and  machines,  and  movements,  and  combina- 
tions, which  must  be  at  work,  and  at  work  in  the 
best  maimer,  before  a  single  gown  can  be  made, 
as  much  cost  and  as  much  skill  are  required  as  were 
required  a  few  hundreds  of  years  ago  to  carry  on  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  oak  for  timbers  and  planking  to  the  ship,  if  it 
is  equally  good  and  durable,  takes  as  long  time,  and 
as  much  space  to  grow  as  formerly  j  or,  if  forced  to 
grow  faster,  it  lasts  a  shorter  time,  and  so  there  is 
nothing  gained  that  way.  But  land  has  become 
greatly  more  valuable,  and  that  increases  the  price  of 
the  home  timber.  Then  there  must  be'  fir  timber 
from  the  Baltic,  mahogany  and  rosewood  from  tro- 
pical America,  hemp  from  Russia,  and  other  articles 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  before  the  ship 
can  be  fit  for  going  to  fetch  the  cotton ;  there  must 
be  carriers  to  bring  the  cotton  to  the  port,  and  agents, 
and  warehousemen  and  labourers  to  ship  it;  and 
they  must  all  live  by  their  callings.  It  must  also  be 
received^  and  stored  at  the  home  port^  and  carried  to 


those  places  where  it  is  wanted.  Every  raw  material 
which  is  used  in  any  part  of  the  process,  costs  more 
than  it  did  formerly,  and  every  man  employed  in  it 
gets  higher  wages.  Thus,  adn^tting  that  there  is  a 
pound  of  cotton  in  the  gown,  the  obtaining  of  that 
pound,  if  obtained  singly,  would  cost  thousands. 

The  savine  is  made  in  the  quantity  imported  and 
manufactured.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  are  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
course  of  the  year  $  and  in  that  immense  quantity 
the  proportion  of  human  labour  on  a  single  pound 
is  very  small.  When  the  great  mass  moves,  the  little 
masses  go  lightly;  tbou^  there  were  an  excellent 
road  all  the  way,  it  woidd  take  a  very  strong  man 
four  years  to  walk  roimd  the  globe  3  but  the  earth 
carries  him  round  every  day  without  his  feeling  the 
motion.  In  like  manner,  ^e  winds  and  the  waters 
carry  a  ship,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  day;  and  the  people  on  board  have  nothing  to 
do,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  ship,  but  to  keep 
the  hand  on  the  rudder,  and  the  eye  on  the  compass, 
sometimes  pull  a  rope,  and  occasionally  measure  how 
high  the  sun  is,  or  how  far  the  moon  is  from  a  star. 

This  is  the  principle  which  runs  through  all  parts 
of  the  process.  Man  is  no  longer  employed  in 
doing  for  himself  all  the  little  that  he  needs.  He 
makes  every  thing  work,  and  work  in  great  masses ; 
and  so  the  share  of  each  individual  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  mass.  The  wind  is  made  to  work, 
not  only  on  the  waters,  but  on  the  land.  It  turns  thQ 
mill,  it  feeds  the  fire,  and  blows  the  bellows.  It  also 
draws  up  water  from  the  sea,  from  stagnant  pools,  and 
from  low  and  damp  places,  and  pours  it  down  on  the 
mountain-tops.  Thence  it  comes  rolling  down  and 
turns  machinery,  it  glides  along  and  carries  boats 
and  barges,  or  it  stands  level,  and  the  horse  draws 
a  heavy  load  along  its  surface.  The  very  moon 
assists  man  in  getting  the  cotton  gown  at  a  low 
price';  for  as  the  rolling  globe  shifts  the  position  of 
the  moon's  attraction  on  the  waters,  these  run  now 
this  way,  now  that,  and  waft  their  burdens  to  and 
fro,  but  still  under  the  control  of  man. 

But  man  is  not  only  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
powers  of  nature ;  he,  as  it  were,  puts  tools  into  their 
hands,  regulates  their  strengths  and  causes  them  to 
work  properly.  Among  the  traditions  which  have 
been  banded  down  froxa  the  days -of  the  foolish  belief 
in  witchcraft,  there  is  one  of  an  old  woman  who 
made  all  the  beams  and  timbers  of  the  house  spin 
3ram  like  distaffs.  That  was  a  mere  dream  of  folly; 
but  knowledge  has  made  the  truth  more  effective 
without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  principles,  which 
can  be  readily  understood  by  all  who  will  study  them. 
There  are  not  only  in  the  districts  where  the  cotton 
is  manufactured,  falling  streams,  and  large  kettles  of 
boiling  water,  spinning  with  thousands  of  distaffs, 
and  spinning  faster  and  better  by  far  than  human 
hands  can  spin,  but  all  over  the  country  similar 
means  are  employed  in  doing  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  labour  required  in  the  production  of  the  most 
familiar  article  connected  with  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life. 

Such  is  our  little  portion  of  the  ''Story  of  a  Ck>tton 
Gown."  

SUNDAY  TRADING. 

A  VEnY  Urce  number  of  the  Mercantile  population  of  London  and 
its  environs  nave,  in  various  nodes,  expressed  their  anxious  desire 
for  the  complete  suppression  of  Sunday  Trading.  It  has  been  given 
in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inouire  into  this  subject,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
even  of  those  wno  now  do  business  on  the  Sabbath,  are  extremely 
solicitous  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  Law  may  be  effected,  as 
shall  render  U  absolutely  imperative  on  all  to  close  their  Shops,  and 
cease  from  Mercantile  pursuits  on  that  day.  Theyi  of  coBrse, 
except  the  vend^  of  iuch  things  as  aie  n«c«s8ary  to  tho  public 
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kMllIi,  ud  which  utjr  lie  requlrtd  on  tha  SaWMtth,  in  conwqi 
of  Siakwi  or  BwauHJa. 

Ths  Bakei*  of  the  Metropolu,  (both  maslen  i.nd  jouraermon,) 
h>vs  pMilknad  PatlkmeDt  to  interfere  for  tliair  relief;  aadtbeFiih- 
monjen,  Poulierera,  uid  ether  IradM,  hive  fallowed  their  example. 
The  Bulchera  have  receatty  fanned  thenuelvea  into  Kx  iMOciitnn 
'  ibr  the  EOme  laudable  purpoee. 

And  why  has  thii  dernre  for  the  unirenal  nipprMiiaa  of  Trade  on 
the  Sunday  been  >o  eitensvely  evinced)  Why  have  avociattDn* 
been  Ibnned.  and  petitions  to  Parliament  adopted,  in  order  to  the 
raaliiationofthitabiectl  The  reuooi  are  obvious.  The  Sabbath  ii 
a  day  which  God  hu  Mt  apart  for  bodily  real,  and  for  purpona  of 
moral  and  raU^oiu  impiovemeat,  andastuch,itha«beea  recogniwd 
bjp  every  Chriitian  nation.  It  ia  an  interval  of  relaiatiun  fram  the 
tnli  and  care*  of  life,  absolutely  naccaaary  to  the  full  poaaessian  of 
health  and  ipirita,  aad  which  every  man  who  value*  those  bleaainp 
naturally  deiirea.  It  i>  a  period  of  leisure,  esaential  to  the  invigoia- 
tion  of  the  poireiB  of  the  hninui  mind,  arid  to  the  enlai^emeat  aiid 
olevatian  ortha  soul;  nor  can  he  who  value*  himself  upon  hisnipe- 
noiity,  ai  a  lalioBal  being,  la  the  bniles  that  perish,  and  who  desire* 
to  nuintain  that  luperioriiy,  be  Tor  a  moment  indifferent  to  its  poaw*- 
*ioa and  improvement.  ltts,inareover,BieasonoftraDquiI1ity highly 
biourable  to  the  cultivation  of  morality  and  retifion  in  individual*, 
in  fanuliei,  and  in  the  nation — a  season,  it  is  presumed,  which  every 
Chialita  will  be  aniions  to  secure  both  for  himself  and  others. 

But  of  tba  advantace*  of  the  Sabbath,  important  and  valuable  U 
Ihay  are,  the  (realer  pan  of  the  persons  who  have  petitioned  Farlia- 
mant  for  the  pmentum  of  any  infirinnmenl  of  the  Day  of  Rest  by 
tha  prowcntioD  of  businc**,  are  wholly  deprived,  and  the  remainder 
who  eqjoy  Ihem  are  eiposed,  id  eoiuequeitce,  to  the  loas  of  Trade. 
not  only  on  the  Sunday,  hut  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  :  at  pre- 
sent, either  the  Sabbath,  or  more  or  leas  of  Business  must  be  lacrificed 
by  many  Tradesmen.  If  they  saciilice  the  Sabbalh,  they  become 
little  better  than  slaves  in  a  free  country,  toiling  without  iotennission 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  at  the 
•ipense  of  health,  of  happiue»,  and  irf' religion,  with  all  its  satisbc- 
lioai  in  this  lift,  and  its  hopes  (or  the  life  to  come.  I  f,  on  the  other 
hand,  thev  avail  themielves  of  the  right  of  the  Sabbath,  they  are 

loaiB*,  be  it  rememheted,  rrequently  occasioacd  by  a  cooscientious 
r^ard  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  which  are  sacrifices  made 
at  the  ibrine  of  patriotism  and  Christianity. 

Were  Laws  enacted  con^ielling  the  total  sutpensiou  of  business 
on  the  Sunday,  those  who  now  purchase  provisions  on  that  day 
would,  whether  high  or  low.  yield  to  nece»uty.  and  make  arrange- 
•  nenU  Kit  supplying  themselves  on  the  Saturdav.  Tha  principle  of 
niliniis  libutr  would  beextended.notinfringed,  by  themteiference 
of  Paitiament  id  tlu*  matter.  The  Sabbath  involvea  many  advantages 
of  a  dvil  tiaturej  imd  it  is  a  great  national  blessing;  and,  therefore, 
the  Senate  may  lenalate,  and  ought  to  le^late,  in  reference  to  it. 

Besidea  the  evils  already  referred  to  as  rcaulUng  from  Sunday 
Trading,  there  are  others  of  a  palpably  injurious  nature,  which  jus- 
ti(f  and  require  the  enactment  of  more  efficient  laws  than  at  present 
exist.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  lubjeci  cleaily  shows,  that  this  practice  introduces 
disorder,  irregularity,  and  a  total  disregard  to  the  Sabbath  into  fami- 
liea ;  and  therefore,  alt  Maaten  and  Heads  of  Families  are  interested 
in  il*  luppraision.  It  also  satisfactorily  proves,  that  the  possibility 
of  oblaimng  supplies  on  the  Sunday  morniue  leads  lolhe  late  pay- 
ment of  wages  on  Saturday,  and  disposes  the  poor  to  spend  their 
earnings  either  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  moming,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  intemoerance ;  and  that,'  by  this  means,  their  families  are 
injui«d,  the  trade  in  the  neceasariea  of  lile  is  diminished,  and  the  pa- 
roc  hiBl  ratn  are  greatly  increased.  It  further  demonsltates,  that 
Sunday  Tiadiog  leads  to  other  modes  of  Sabbath -breaking,  and  to 

such  ageoeial  demoraliiatian  of  the  connt^,  and  especially  af  the 
mBlropolis  and  la^e  towns,  is  produced  by  it,  as  must  invatve  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  the  national  resources,  and  greatly 
tend  to  destroy  the  best  energiea  of  the  people. — Srlroet  /rm  Addnu 
a  Tradtrt,  by  tht  Sundoy-TrodiHg  Suppration  Society, 

ANNITERSARIES  IN  MARCH. 
MONDAY,  4th. 

im  Died  SuWin,  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  tha  leader  and 
champion  of  the  Mohammedans  against  King  Richard  CcEur 
de  Lion  and  the  Cmsaden. 

1063  Died  Bsnurrd  Gilpin,  a  learned  divine,  and  one  of  the  early 
converts  to  the  KefonDation.  llducated  in  the  tenets  of  Ihe 
church  of  Rome,  and  deeply  learned,  he  held  a  public  dis- 
putation against  John  Hooper,  who  justified  his  faith  at  the 
stake  under  Henry  Vill.  Being  appointed  to  hold  a  similar 
disputation  against  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr,  who.  at  that 
tutie,  wis,Divioity  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  he  set  about  preparing 
himself  for  the  task  by  a  renewed  and  diligent  perunl  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  being  "  not  sorry  to  be  over- 


trmes  he  was  engaged  to  impeach.  He  narrowly  escaped 
martyrdom  in  Ihe  reiga  of  Queen  Mary;  and,  in  that  of  ber 
successor,  he  refused  successively  Ihe  Bishopric  of  Carlisle  and 
the  Provostship  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  at  which  he  had 
been  educated.  He  died  Rector  of  Houghton-le-Spriug,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  age  of  66,  closingi  in  peace 
and  happiueas,  a  life  which  had  been  throughout  diffinguished 
by  kindness,  charity,  ceaseless  well-doing,  and  indebtigthle 
attention  to  the  p«Nip1e  intrusted  to  his  care. 
riJESDAY.  6th. 
«3  tUvtnna  taken  by  Tbaodoric,  King  of  the  Goth*,  aftef  two 

.dlOoalV  AlUgri,  CtUwl,  bWB 


jreais  and  a  half  siege. 
1534  Death  oT  tha  oelebrated 


to  intinudale  him  into  adopting  the  Roman  leiijioti,  ■ 

[  replied  be. 


;aDg  to  mass,  deuh,  or  the 


BBstille."'-'"  The  first  is  out  of 

"between  the  other  two,  1  leave  ,  

1778  Died  Dr.  ^uguitiiu  jlmj,  one  of  the  most  admired  musical 

composers  that  England  has  yet  produced. 
18Z7  Died  AUttandro  Vott^,  whose  discoveries  in  physical  sciencfl 
rank  among  the  most  important  of  the  last  or  present  century. 
His  greatest  invention  waa  Ihe  Voltaic  Pile,  of  which  h  may 
be  said,  that  il  has  been  as  productive  of  discoveries  in  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  Phihwophy.  h  tba  TeleKope  in  Astro- 
nomy, or  tlie  Microscope  in  Natural  HiHory. 
On  the  same  day  also  died  the  Counl  d§  U  Plaetj  Ihe  greatest 
Mathematician  and  theoretical  Astronomer  of  his  time. 
WEDNESDAY,  G(h. 
17U  Trtat^  of  Ranadi  betireen  Louis  XIV.  and  tba  Geimas 

Empire,  ugned. 
leaS  Died^Dr.  Samutl  Farr,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholax. 

THURSDAY,  7th, 
Dtditattd  I*  5(.  PfTWIiui,  a  noble  Lady  of  Cartha«e.  who  suServd 
martyrdom  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  A.  D.  303,  under 
the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 
1765  Died,  in  the  93rd  year  of 
eight  years  the  pious  and  v 
On  his  lirst  arrival  in  thai 
natives  Christians  indeed  I 
were  profoundly  ignorant 
by  religion  or  morality, 
even  what  they  did  knoi 
this  eieraplary  prelate,  aid 
soon  produced  a  beueficial 
lion,  before  he  closed  hi* 
template,  in  the  improved 
ilock.  the  happ;  result  ol 
day  his  memory  is  highly  r 
ISte  Death  ot  Bla-Khurd,  Oie  cc 
1810  Died,  in  his  60th  year.  Lor 


1  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and' 


I  monument  erected  at't^' 


Thi  Tbihd  Sunday  ih  Lxht. 

1306  The  inhalritanis  of  Switzerland,  threw  off  Iheii  allegiance 
the  House  of  Austria.     ■-■■""    -'  "■      '-'      -•■ - 


r  Austria.     In  1315.  the  republic  of  the  thirteen 
completely  established. 


parents,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  N  A.,  in „ 

eihiblted,  from  his  earliest  youth,  decided  talents  for 
pailiting,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  stutUes  at  Rome, 
whither  ha  went  in  1760,  and,  about  tKree  yeais  allei, 
came  to  England,  where,  at  the  earnest  reeommeitdatioa 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  remained,  and  passed  the  le- 
^lainder  of  his  dan. 


e  John  ri..  King  of  Portugal,  died,  aged  riitv.  He  quitted  his 
European  dominions  on  the  approach  of  the  French  atmit* 
in  1807.  and  retired  with  his  family  to  the  Brazils  ;  but  n 


Thi:  Yori  Coi.ubk. 
EaaiTa.— P.  42.  col.  l,'liaeI6, /or  tbe'co1umn,r«ad  the  founda- 
tion of  the  column':  line  33, /«■  cove,  read  core. 
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A  SICILIAN  CEMETERY. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  one  of  those  cemeteries 
for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies,  which  are  common 
in  Sicily,  is  copied  from  a  print  in  Captain  Smyth's 
work  on  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  This  cemetery  is  in  a 
Capuchin  convent  in  the  suburbs  of  Palermo,  and 
consists  of  a  large  subterranean  space,  clean  and 
airy,  and  divided  into  galleries,  surrounded  with 
niches,  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies,  after  they 
have  undergone  a  certain  preparation. 

Previously  to  descending  into  these  extraordinary 
apartments,  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  directed  to 
the  pictures  on  each  side  of  the  door;  the  one 
representing  the  death  of  a  good  man,  the  other  that 
of  a  sinner,  whose  dying  moments  are  imbittered  by 
representations  of  the  most  appalling  anticipations 
of  a  future  state.  Between  these  pictures  there  is  a 
sonnet  on  mortal  dissolution;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  are  a  good  deal 
excited,  and  he  is  prepared  to  witness  a  solemn  and 
a  mournful  spectacle. 

On  reaching  the  cemetery,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  express  the  disgust  that  is  created  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  human  form  so  degradingly  caricatured.  In 
every  direction  is  seen  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of 
distorted  mummies,  hanging  by  the  neck  or  shoulders, 
and  with  aspects,  features  and  proportions  so  strangely 
altered  by  the  operation  of  drying,  as  to  present  only 
the  most  t^rotesque  and  revolting  remains  of  human 
beings.  From  the  curious  attitudes  into  which  the 
greater  part  of  these  have  fallen,  in  the  decay  of 
uues,  the  whole  scene,  when  the  first  feeling  of  sur- 
prise has  subsided,  is  calculated  rather  to  excite 
derision,  than  the  awful  emotions  which  should 
naturally  arise  at  the  sight  of  two  thousand  deceased 
mortals. 

There  are  four  long  galleries,  with  their  niches 
filled  with  these  remains,  in  various  stages  of  disloca- 
tion and  decay,  besides  many  coffins  containing  noble- 
men in  court  dresses ;  and  among  the  principal  per- 
sonages, is  a  king  of  Tunis,  who  cSed  in  1620.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  corridor  is  an  altar,  the  front  of 
which  is  studded  with  human  teeth,  sculls,  and  bones, 
inlaid  in  a  sort  of  mosaic  work.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  galleries  is  a  small  apartment,  which,  says  Captain 
Smyth,  I  entered,  but  soon  quitted,  with  the  greatest 
nausea,  caused  by  an  exceedingly  offensive  stench. 
This  was  a  dirty  room,  called  the  oven,  in  which 
several  bodies,  in  various  stages  of  putrescence,  were 
undergoing  the  operation  of  drying. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  PEASANT'S  SON. 

The  following  brief  biographical  sketch  has  no  shade 
of  colouring  whatever,  other  than  the  very  simplicity 
of  truth  gives  it. 

Thomas  W.  L.  was  the  son  of  a  labouring  man  in 
Shropshire,  who  had  no  portion  of  this  world's  goods 
to  bestow,  but  he  had,  what  a  learned  maxim  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  portions  for  oiu* 
children,  a  good  honest  heart.  This  poor  old  man, 
-(as  the  farmer  with  whom  he  has  worked  for  many 
years  now  testifies,)  reared  his  son  with  the  greatest 
care,  putting  him  to  school,  and  bringing  him  up  in 
habits  of  industry.     Thomas  went  first  into  service 

at ,  where  he  remained  till  his  master  died, 

whose  good  opinion  of  him  was  evidenced  by  leaving 
him  ten  pounds,  all  of  which,  however,  was  lost,  by 
the  failure  of  a  bank  in  that  place.  After  this,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  disappointment  and  encourage- 
ment, he  went  to  London ;  where  he  was  happy  in 
finding  a  good  place,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
where  he  remained  quiet   and  contented,  identifying 


himself  in  interest  and  feeling  witk  hh  master's  family. 
He  there  became  attached  to  a  young  woman  j  but, 
instead  of  that  thoughtless  and  improvident  haste, 
which  often  hurries  young  people  into  biting  cares, 
and  poverty,  and  want,  he  resolved  to  wait  till  he 
could  marry  with  a  fair  prospect,  under  Heaven's 
blessing,  of  supporting  himself  and  his  partner  in 
respectabihty  and  comfort.  We  cannot  doubt  he 
would  have  given  as  bright  an  example  in  humble 
life,  in  the  character  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  as 
he  imiformly  had  done  in  that  of  a  domestic  servant, 
and  a  dutiful  affectionate  son :  and  his  son  would 
have  owed  it  to  his  own  fault,  had  he  not  been  able, 
with  the  remembrance  of  such  a  father  and  grand- 
father before  him,  to  <?heer  himself  With  the  same 
reflection  which  has  often  warmed  many  an  honest 
farmer's  heart,  when  sharing  his  best  in  kind  and 
frugal  hospitality  with  his  hdghbour,  over  their 
Christmas  fire : — 

He,  dying,  bequeathed  to  hh  son  a  good  name, 

Which  unsullied  descended  to  me: 
For  my  child  1*11  preserve  it,  unbleroish*d  by  shaitie, 

And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  be  free. 

But,  in  the  case  of  out  Thomas,  it  pleased  God  other- 
wise J  he  was  called  hence  last  December,  when  he 
had  reached  only  the  age  of  twenty-six  5  young  in 
years,  but  ripe  iii  Christian  wisdom,  and  leaving  to 
his  friends  a  sure  and  certain  hope,  that,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  in  whom  his  soul  rested,  he 
is  in  safe  possession  of  rest  and  peace. 

Never  was  servant  more  valued  by  a  master,  or 
more  beloved  by  his  master's  family  than  was  Thomas 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  Our  friend  was  carried  off  by 
an  early,  but  not  an  untimely  death,  for  he  was  a 
truly  religious  man  5  and  his  principles  showed  them- 
selves in  honesty,  fidehty,  industry,  dutiful  devoted- 
ness  to  his  master,  tender  behaviour  to  his  aged  and 
htunble  father,  kindness  to  all,  and  in  a  constant, 
watchful,  cheerful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion, 
especially  in  a  regular  attendance,  as  well  at  the 
family  prayers  as  in  the  house  of  God  and  at  the 
Lord's  table.  His  habits  of  sobriety  and  steadi- 
ness had  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  considerable  sum  j 
and,  what  is  more,  he  had  learned,  from  his  Christian 
instruction,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  money. 
But  the  reader  will,  with  more  pleasure  and  profit, 
gather  for  himself  the  character  of  this  good  young 
man,  from  his  own  letters,  some  of  which  were  re- 
turned to  his  master  since  his  death,  and  by  him  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  writet"  of  this  brief  memoir. 
We  must,  however,  be  content  with  a  few  extracts, 
though  more,  of  the  same  feeling  and  character,  have 
been  saved.  In  May,  1832,  when  his  father  was  just 
recovering  from  a  long  illness,  he  thus  addressed 
him  : — 

"  My  dearest  Father ; — I  hope  you  take  your  illness  with 
calm  resignation,  as  you  ought  to  do;  you  know,  dear 
father,  that  for  many  many  years  you  have  been  ei^oying 
the  best  of  health;  therefore  you  must  now  expect  to  bo 
afflicted.  My  dear  father,  if  you  are  afflicted  in  this  world, 
it  is  only  to  draw  your  affections  from  things  that  are 
present ;  and  I  hope  to  God,  to  obtain  the  things  that  are 
eternal.  I  long  to  be  with  you,  that  I  could  read  to  you; 
and,  so  far  as  my  humble  knowledge  would  allow  me,  to 
explain  it  to  you:  I  feel  I  should  be  so  happy  with  you,  if 
it  pleased  God  to  let  it  be  so  ordered.  But  not  yet :  wo 
must  wait  with  patience.  My  dear  father,  I  nfever  heard 
you  say  you  had  received  the  Sacrament ;  now  I  hope  you 
will  take  it  into  serious  consideration.  You  must  know,  it 
was  not  only  the  rich  it  was  instituted  for,  bu,t  likewise  the 
poor :  there  is  no  difference  at  his  table.  There  was  no 
one  poorer  than  our  Saviour  himself,  in  this  world's 
goods, — nor  neither  was  any  of  his  apostles  any  thing  but 
men  who  earned  their  bread  by  hard  labour.  The  (Jospel 
was  preached  fo  the  poor  first,  and  by  the  poor :  our  prayers 
are  dull  and  cold,  to  what  theirs  Were,  but,  niy  dear  Father, 
you  and  I  must  set  about  it;  fbr  there  it  no  time  to  be  lost* 
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"If  we  were  together,  I  could  not  prevent  your  accidents 
and  misfortunes ;  I  tlatter  myself  I  should  be  a  comfort  to 
you:  but  it  would  be  only  for  a  few  more  years,  and  then 
what  an  end  1  Yes,  dearest  father,  if  you  have  not  prayed 
to  God  sincerely,  now,  for  your  own  sake,  do.  If  we  do 
pray  sincerely,  God  will  hear  our  prayers ;  and  if  he  does, 
then  we  shall  meet  again  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  sor- 
row, but  joy  for  evermore.  My  dear  father,  don't  reproach 
yourself  with  not  beginning  sooner,  for  Christ  has  said,  he 
that  works  but  one  hour  in  my  vineyard,  shall  receive  equal 
to  him  that  has  borne  the  buMen  and  heat  of  the  day ;  but 
do  not  let  this  keep  you  from  beginning  now ;  as  your  time 
is  continually  running  on,  and  we  don't  know,  the  next  mi- 
nute, but  what  it  may  be  the  last ;  for  young  as  well  as  old, 
the  one  as  the  other.  There  are  now  so  many  sudden  deaths 
that  it  is  very  alarming ;  we  ought  always  to  hold  ourselves 
m  readiness,  and  watch  for  our  Master's  coming ;  and  when 
be  does  come,  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  readiness,  is  the  sin- 
cere prayer  of  your  affectionate  Son." 

Such  were  his  pious  sentiments  towards  his  God. 
How  simply  but  strongly  is  his  filial  affection  shown 
in  the  following  letter  to  his  aged  father, — it  is  dated 
as  late  as  the  25  th  of  last  November, — ^before  the 
month  came  round,  the  Christmas-day  to  which  he 
so  feelingly  alludes^  he  was  seized  by  the  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  After  sa3nng  that  the 
letter  left  him  in  perfect  good  health,  and  a  prayer  for 
a  continuance  of  God's  blessing,  he  proceeds : — 

"  Now,  my  dearest  father,  I  have  one  request  to  make  of 
you,  and  that  is,  to  lie  by  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter ; 
as  I  well  know  what  a  cold  and"  cough  you  were  used  to 
have,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  gets  worse  and  worse 
every  year.  So,  therefore,  my  dearest  father,  I  will  allow 
you  as  much  a  week  as  you  can  get  by  work,  till  the  win- 
ter is  over,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  ua  so  long.  When  I 
was  young,  manv  and  many  a  day  did  you  work  hard  to 
maintain  me,  and  why  should  I  not  make  a  return  for  that 
kindness  that  I  received  ?  YThen  I  was  not  able  even  to 
ask  and  beg  for  protection,  I  was  covered  and  fed  by  one  of 
the  best  and  dearest  of  fathers :  would  it  not  bo  ungene- 
rous in  me  not  to  do  what  now  lies  in  my  power  for  you  ? 
As  long  as  I  have  a  penny,  you  shall  share  it  with  me,  and 
as  God  hath  given  me  strength  to  work*  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  render  you  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  I  have 
no  one  in  this  world  but  you  at  present  to  provide  for ;  and, 
therefore,  pray  do  as  I  wish  you : — ^let  me,  in  your  old  days, 
make  you  liappy.  I  have  only  one  wish  more,  and  then  I 
think  I  should  be  happy ;  if  the  time  was  arrived  that  I 
had  a  comfortable  home  of  my  own  to  ask  you  to ;  so  as  I 
could  but  be  with  you,  and  see  your  wants;  but  I  must  wait 
a  little  longer,  as  the  person  I  ^uld  wish  to  join  us  by  our 
little  fire-side  is  comfortable  now,  and  I  should  never  wish 
to  make  her  uncomfortable ;  as  it  is  my  most  sincere  wish  she 
should  have  a  good  and  happy  home  when  she  changes  her 
situation  in  Ufe.  If  it  was  tomorrow  I  should  be  glad — but 
not  so— happiness  is  not  so  near  for  me.  But  I  thank  God 
for  all  his  goodness  to  me ;  when  I  look  round  and  see  the 
hundreds  of  poor  miserable  wretches  in  the  streets,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  hymn  that 
many  and  many  a  time  I  have  helped  to  sing  in  poor  old 
Stanton  Church. 

Whene'er  I  take  mv  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  I  see ! 
"What  shall  1  render  to  my  God, 

For  all  his  gifts  to  mel 
Not  more  than  others  1  deserve. 

Yet  God  hath  given  me  more; 
For  1  have  food,  while  others  starve, 

And  beg  from  door  to  door. 

"  I  thank  God  I  have  never  wanted  a  bit  of  bread  yet. 
When  I  was  brought  first  into  the  world,  I  was  fostered 
and  fed  by  you ;  and  now  I  think  it  will  be  my  own  foult 
(unless  by  attliction)  if  I  do;  and -if  that  is  the  case,  I  hope 
some  kind  friend  or  other  will  help  in  time  of  need.  I  hope, 
my  dearest  father,  if  your  cold  is  bad,  or  any  other  afflic- 
tion should  befall  you,  you  will  be  patient ;  as  God  has  said 
he  will  not  afflict  more  than  you  are  able  to  bear.  So, 
therefore,  you  see  how  good  he  is  in  all  his  works.  I  hope 
you  will  receive  the  Sacrament  this  next  Christmas-day 
that  is  coming.  I  feel  very  anxious  you  should;  for  1 
think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  it,  as  God  has  blessed 
me  with  more  learning  than  you.  Dear  father,  take  my 
advice,  and  pray  to  Him  who  made  us  all;  so  will  I  for  you 


and  myself,  and  may  this  Christmas  be  a  happy  Christmas 
to  you  and  me,  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come." 

The  reader  will  feel  satisfaction  in  being  told,  that 
the  good  old  man  received  the  Sacrament  with  his 
master,  who  writes  in  a  very  kind  manner  about  him , 
but  Thomas  was  not  permitted  to  know  this.  He  is 
in  peace. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.''      J.  E.  T. 

Sherlock,  the  pious  father-in-law  of  the  excellent  Bishop 
Wilson,  exhorts  all  attendants  upon  public  worship  in  these 
words :  "  Remember  whose  ser\ice  it  is  you  are  doing,  and 
continue  therein  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  you 
may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  whole  office,  both  of  the  absolu- 
tion in  the  beginning,  and  of  the  blessing  at  the  end,  and 
of  the  amens  throughout."  "  The  Hebrews  have  a  saying, 
that  whosoever  says  amen,  with  all  his  might,  opens  the 
doors  of  Paradise.' 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  a  man  no  less 
learned  in  the  laws  and  works  of  nature,  than  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he 
never  pronounced  the  name  of  God  without  making  a  short 
but  visible  pause  in  his  speech.  Surely  the  conduct  of  the 
great  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  is  a  reproof  to  those  who  u&e 
the  name  of  God  thoughtlessly,  and  on  ajiy  common  occasion. 

The  longest  life  is  a  period  scarcely  sufficient  to  prepare 
for  death:  compared  with  this  work,  all  other  business  is 
vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in  the  path  of  tlie 
traveller,  under  whose  foot  they  perish  for  ever;  and  com 
pared  with  the  happiness  which  follows  that  preparation,  all 
enjo3rment  is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent,  as  tlie  colours 
of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  a  storm. 

THE  DELUGE. 

BY  MRS.   HENRY   ROLLS. 

When  o'er  the  mountains  rose  the  orb  of  day. 
And  spread  o'er  vale  and  plain  his  cheering  ray, 
How  sweird  the  human  bosom  with  delight. 
As  the  rich  landscapes  burst  upon  the  sight ! 
The  ripening  harvest  waved  in  golden  pride, 
And  clustering  vineyards  clothed  the  hillock's  side  ; 
Whence  rose  uie  song  which  lighten'd  labour  s  toil. 
As  bow'd  the  swain  beneath  the  luscious  spoil ; 
Where  the  fair  valley  spread  her  bosom  green, 
What  varied  forms  of  busy  life  were  seen  ! 
There  toil'd  the  hind,  the  hunter  led  the  chase. 
Or  the  bold  warrior  moved  with  martial  grace ; 
Whilst  blooming  beauty  cuU'd  the  opening  flower,' 
Or  led  the  dance  through  pleasure's  roseate  bower ; 
Then,  half-conceaVd  beneath  the  cedar's  shade. 
The  humble  dwelling  its  white  walls  display'd  ; 
Or  the  proud  city's  loftier  domes  arise. 
Where  pomp  and  grandeur  caught  th'  admiring  eyes. 

Fair  was  the  scene  I  but  guilt  and  pain  were  there  ; 
The  tyrant  master,  and  the  slave's  despair ; 
The  haughty  brow,  that  heaven's  just  God  defied, 
The  lust  of  pleasure,  and  the  rage  of  pride  ; 
There  from  their  bowls  the  midnight  revellers  reel ; 
There  the  fell  murderer  grasps  the  reeking  steel  ; 
By  rapine  led,  the  plunderers  track  their  way. 
Through  waste  and  slaughter,  to  their  hapless  prey 
Vile,  iaol-gods  pollute  each  shady  grove. 
And  wanton  beauty  melts  in  lawless  love ; 
Whilst  age  and  infancy  lament  in  vain. 
Or  bleed,  the  victims  of  the  impious  train. 

Mustering  his  wrath,  awhile  his  anger  stay'd  ; 
Till  full  their  cup,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  delay'd 
To  pour  his  vengeance ;  as  the  whirlwind  sleeps. 
Ere  o'er  the  main  with  furious  blast  it  sweeps. 
Then  burst  at  once,  on  earth's  astonish'd  train. 
The  raging  tempest  and  tremendous  rain  ; 
Whilst  pealing  thunders  heaven's  vast  concave  rend. 
And,  struck  by  lightning,  rolling  rocks  descend  ; 
High  heaves  the  ocean's  bed — the  o'erwhelming  tide 
Rushes  against  the  mountain's  yielding  side  ; 
'Tis  vain  for  succour  to  those  hills  to  fly. 
For  now  not  e'en  their  loftiest  tops  are  dry  ; 
Beast,  man,  and  city,  share  one  common  grave, 
And  calm  above  them  rolls  the  avenging  wave  : 
Whilst  yon  dark  speck,  slow  floating,  now  contains. 
Of  beast  or  human  life  the  sole  remains. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

No.  I. 

Thb  instinct  which  directs  birds  to  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another,  is  nuprising,  and  the  jM>wer 
it  exerts  over  the  actions  of  the  feathered  tribes  tndy 
wonderiul  -,  causing  them  to  undertake  the  most  dis- 
tant  and  fatiguing  flight  s  over  seas  and  lands,  the  extent 
and  perils  of  which,  (in  their  first  migration  at  least,) 
must  be  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  migrsUny 
birds,  that  arrive  in  snch  immense  numbers  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  in 
spring,  appear  to  come  from  the  north  of  Africa,  or 
parts  even  more  southerly ;  and  their  object  seems  to 
be  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch  their  young,  in  places 
where  the  food  on  which  they  are  supported  is  tA  be 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  winter  visitors  are  evideutly  driven  from 
ttieir  homes  in  the  north,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  come  for  shelter  to  our  milder  climate;  and  it  is 
a  remark  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  early  arri- 
val of  the  wild  ducks,  aad  other  northern  birds,  indi- 
cates a  severe  winter. 

The  WnvNECK  (represented  at  page  C8  nf  the  first 
volume),  the  Great  Plover,  andthe  CiiiFF-CnAFP, 
are  our  very  earliest  Spring  visitors:  they  make  their 
appearance  about  the  middle  or  the  cud  of  March. 


n>  Cuirr-CutFF,  (Svlvm  raFi,  Ulham.) 

The  Chifp-Chaff,  is  thus  descnbed  by  Mr.  Gould 
n  his  splendid  work  on  the  Birdg  of  Europe  ;  we  ha\  e 
dso  resorted  to  bis  figure,  for  the  rcprescutatioa  of 
iiis  little  harbinger  of  spring.  "  The  Cliiff-Chalf  so 
learly  resemhles  the  WiEow  Wren  (Sylvia  trochilus) 
IS  to  be  frequently  confounded  with  it;  it  may, 
lowever,  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size  and 
torker  legs:  in  addition  to  this,  the  streak  o\er  the 
lyc  is  less  apparent,  and  the  general  plumage  not  so 
inely  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  one  of  our  carlic-st 
'isitors,  and  less  common  than  cither  the  Wiiod 
flTren,  or  the  Willow  Wren;  differing  from  both  in 
ts  habits  and  localities. 

"  Partial  to  groves  and  tall  trees,  it  frequents  the 
opmost  branches,  where  it  may  be  heard  to  utttr  its 
hort  song,  composed  of  two  distim^tty- repeated  notes, 
?A(^-CArt^,  which  have  given  origin  to  its  usual  name." 

The  Chiff-Chaff  is  shorter  than  the  Willow  Wren 
ly  alxiMt  an  i:ifh,  nr.d  prnyortionally  less  in  all  its 
ither  men^iirenii'iits. 
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The  Great  Plover  arrives  in  England  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 


The  Cbj 


I'tn,  CCUJ 


..0 


It  lays  its  eggs  (generally  two,  never  more  than 
three,)  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  neat,  in  the 
field  i  so  that  the  countryman,  in  stirring  his  fallows, 
often  destroys  tlicm.  TTie  young  run  immediately 
Jrom  the  c(^,  Lke  partridges,  &c.,  and  are  withdrawn 
to  son)c  flinty  field,  by  the  dam,  where  they  sculk 
among  the  atones,  which  are  their  best  security;  for 
their  I'eathcra  are  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  our  gray 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact  observer,  unless 
he  catches  the  eye  of  the  yowng  bird,  may  be  eluded. 

The  eggs  are  short  and  roun<l,  and  of  a  dirty  wliite, 
spotted  with  dark  blood-red  blotches.  They  live 
with  us  all  the  spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  bcgin- 
niog  of  autumn  prepare  to  take  leave,  by  getting  to- 
gether in  flocks. 

They  are  not  fond  of  going  near  the  water,  but  feed 
on  earth-worms,  that  arc  commou  on  sbeep-walka 
and  downa. 


^SOP,  AND  HIS  FABLES. 

In  all  ages  and  nations,  the  fables  of  jEsop  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  instruction  of  young  people,  and 
have,  supplied  matter  for  the  wisdom  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  If  the  infant  mind  can  be  taught  to 
abhor  violence  and  injustice  by  the  fable  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb;  if  the  advantages  of  persevering  in- 
dustry can  be  inculcated  by  the  story  of  the  Hare 
and  the  TortoUe;  and  if  the  disgrace  of  the  bragging 
traveller  can  supply  the  young  with  a  caution  against 
boasting,  lessons  of  more  extended  wisdom  may  be 
derived  from  the  various  apologues  in  which  not 
beasts,  fishes,  or  trees  alone,  but  human  beings  and 
fabulous  divinities  are  introduced.  To  no  author, 
excepting  j£sop,  bos  it  hapjiened  to  have  portions  of 


his  vaiVs  condensed  into  proverbial  sayings,  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  matter  of  famihar  conver- 
sation, too  applicable  to  demand  mtroduction,  too 
well  tfjiown  to  require  explanation.  Thus,  when  we 
speak  of  Biowi»g  Hot  ajid  Cold,  no  one  expects  that 
the  story  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Trmelkr  should  be 
repeated  to  him ;  or,  when  mention  ia  made  of  the 
Dog  in  the  Manger,  the  Viper  and  the  Fik,  or  the 
Mountain  in  Labour,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  instantly 
informed  that  envious  selfishness,  malignant  and 
impotent  rage,  and  rash  promises,  or  threats,  pro- 
ductive of  no  consequence,  are  meant  to  be  described 
and  satiriEed. 

Maop,  the  author  of  most  of  the  fables  which 
are  current  in  the  collections  paasii^  under  hia 
name,  made  his  way  to  emmence,  unfavoured  by  any 
circumstances  of  birth,  fortune,  or  person  ;  he  was  a 
Phrygian,  of  the  lowest  order  of  society,  a  purchased 
.slave,  and  of  person  so  deformed,  that  the  descriptioh 
of  him  is  nearly  hideous  i  fcnd,  as  if  merit  were 
allotted  to  him  only  to  show  against  what  difHcuItics 
it  can  successfully  struggle,  he  had  an  impediment  in 
hia  8i)cceh,  which  rendered  him  almost  unintelligible. 
Yet,  by  persevering  patience,  and  the  manly  struggle 
of  a  firm  and  exalted  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  become, 
not  only  the  companion  of  his  superiors,  but  the 
instructor  of  those  who  most  prided  tbemslves  on 
their  wsdom.  His  prudent  counsels  quieted  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  ready  to 
break  out  into  fatal  violence,  at  the  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus ;  he  taught  fh.em  the  dangers  they  had  to 
apprehend  from  the  alliances,  or  even  the  quarrels, 
of  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours ;  and  all  this 
by  such  popular  uarrativcs  as  remain  for  ever  fixed 
in  the  memory,  and  form  a  continual  guide  to  the 
judgment. 

The  eSect  of  his  wisdom  was  such,  that  he  was 
not  only  respected  and  well  treated  during  hia  life, 
but,  as  Phiedrus,  the  most  spirited  and  accomplished 
of  his  translators,  has  informed  us,  the  i>olite  Athe- 
nians dedicated  a  colossal  statue  to  his  memory  j 
and,  although  he  had  been  but  a  slave,  consecrated 
his  fame  on  an  imperishable  [ledestal,  to  inform  man- 
kind, says  the  Roman  author,  that  the  road  to 
honourable  distinction  was  open  to  all  men. 

Wits  of  the  first  class  in  all  nations,  from  IMioedms, 
in  Rome,  to  La  Fontaine,  in  Paris,  have  thought  their 
time  well  employed  in  collecting,  amplifying,  point- 
ing, and  embellishing  the  narratives  of  this  author, 
with  the  addition  of  similar  stories  and  anecdotes, — 
such  as  passing  time  and  their  own  observation  could 
supply.  Every  nation  has  shown  the  state  of  the 
times,  or  its  prevailing  genius,  in  the  manner  of 
rendering,  augmenting,  or  unitating,  this,  their  great 

Of  the  imitators  of  .£sop,  it  is  not  intended  to 
speakj  but  self-denial  would  be  too  severely  taxed, 
were  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the  cl^ant  fictions 
of  Gay,  BO  exquisitely  invented,  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied, as  to  raise  a  spark  of  honest  envy  even  in  the 
friendly  bosom  of  Swift. 

It  is  eamestiy  to  be  hoped  that  the  fables  of  ^Esop. 
as  the  means  of  information  and  instruction,  may 
never  be  disuaed  nor  neglected.  In  the  course  of 
them  he  portrays  himself  as  a  friend  of  truth  and 
justice,  a  man  of  sincere  benevolence,  and  communi- 
cative of  his  good  principles,  as  a  man  who  honoured 
and  feared  the  gods  whom  he  was  brought  up  to 
worship,  although  hia  mind  carried  him  above  the 
feebleness  of  superstition,  and  protected  him  against 
the  arts  of  deception. 

The  beat  pnrt  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot 
cxp  re  ss. B  ACOf*. 
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HISTORY  OF  WRITING. 

Amongst  the  various  arts  and  sciences  'which  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  society^  there  is,  perhaps^  none 
^hich  demands  more  justly  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  mankind^  none  which^  in  point  of  utility  and 
excellence,  will  at  all  admit  of  comparison  with  the 
art  of  Writing. 

Yet  because  this  art  may  now  be  acquired  by  evcry- 
body,  it  now  fails  to  attract  the  attention,  and  com- 
mand the  admiration  it  so  well  merits.  That  which  is 
common  is  despised.  How  curious  or  beautiful  soever 
a  new  discovery  may  be,  let  it  once  become  common, 
and  from  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  noticed.  And 
this  principle  extends  in  full  force  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  j  those  which  are  new  and  rare  are  cherished 
and  courted  -,  those,  perhc^,  in  reality  more  useful 
and  worthy,  but  which  are  within  the  grasp  of  every- 
body, are  despised. 

Time  was,  indeed,  when  the  man  who  possessed 
this  enviable  accomplishment  was  distinguished 
highly  above  his  fellows,  and  pointed  out  to  notice 
as  one  who  had  made  an  achievement  in  science ; 
but  now,  in  these  days  of  refinement  and  literature, 
who  dare  call  himself  accomplished,  because  he  can 
write  ?  The  time  will  soon  come,  when  the  man  who 
cannot  write  his  own  name,  will  stand  a  chance  of 
acquiring  celebrity,  merely  from  the  rarity  and  singu- 
larity of  the  character. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
an  art  which  has  gone  through  more  stages  in  its 
journey  to  perfection,  has  more  exercised  tie  talents 
and  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  its  gradual  develope- 
ment,  or  required  a  longer  period  of  time  to  bring  it 
to  maturity ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninteresting 
to  trace,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  its  rise  and 
progress. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  obtain  a  definition  of  the  term. 
Writing  is  an  art,  by  means  of  which  we  communi- 
cate to  an  absent  person,  or  to  posterity,  the  ideas  or 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  minds  5  and, 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  art,  this  repre- 
sentation is  made  by  means  of  arbitrary,  yet  fixed 
and  defined  signs,  called  letters. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  while  society  was  in 
its  infancy,  mankind  had  clearly  no  other  method 
of  expressing  their  ideas  in  writing  than  the  simple 
one  of  making  a  figure  or  shape  of  the  object.  And 
this  mode  must  have  been  long  before  their  dispersion ; 
for  it  has  been  foimd  to  exist,  more  ox  less,  amongst 
the  most  rude,  as  well  as  the  most  polished,  nations  of 
the  globe,— nations,  who  from  their  natural  position, 
and  their  immense  distance  from  the  other  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  coidd  not  have  held  any  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  difficulty,  however,  and  labour  attached  to  this 
mode  of  writing,  soon  induced  the  people  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  outlines  only  of  the  figure  which  ex- 
pressed the  object;  and  this  method  seems  to  have 
obtained,  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  was  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  discovery 
of  America,  and,  in  some  respects,  exists  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  China. 

But,  as  this  method  of  expressing  objects,  even  by 
outlines,  was  still  very  troublesome,  the  Egyptians 
(for  Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  every  branch  of  art,  literature,  and  science), 
adopted  another  and  more  intellectual  mode,  and  this 
was  to  substitute  a  kind  of  mark,  or  simple  character 
for  the  outlines  of  the  object ;  these  marks  or  charac- 
ters still  retained  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  made 
by  the  outlines,  but  they  were  less  difficult,  required 
less  skilly  and  much  less  trouble,  and  were,  therefore. 


I  universally  adopted.  Yet,  even  here,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  intricacy,  and  no  small  degree  of  pa^ 
tience  and  skill  was  required,  either  to  understand, 
or  make  use  of  them.  To  simpUfy,  therefore,  the 
method  of  writing  still  further,  the  priests  turned 
these  outlines  into  arbitrary  marks,  which,  although 
in  the  beginning,  they  might  still  preserve  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  natural  objects,  in  course  of  time 
deviated  so  much  from  their  originals,  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  trace  them  to  their  archetype, 
but  which  were  nevertheless  much  less  complicated, 
and  more  expeditious.  And  thus,  after  incredible 
labour,  and  the  lapse  of  a  vast  period  of  time,  were 
produced  the  three  different  modes  of  writing  among 
the  Egyptians,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  hiero- 
glyphic, demotic,  and  hieratic.  Into  the  nature  and 
use  of  these  oiur  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter 
more  fully;  they  constitute  a  subject  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  curious,  and  which 
will  well  and  abundantly  repay  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it. 

We  will,  therefore,  continue  our  inquiry,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  step,  and  this  was  to  form  a  con- 
nexion between  the  object  represented  by  this  hiero- 
gl3^hical,  or  picture-writing,  and  the  sound  (for,  as 
yet,  letters  were  not)  of  the  word  used  to  express  it. 
Nor  was  this  so  difficult  as  would  at  first  sight  be 
supposed ;  for  when  a  man  represented  any  image, 
or  pictiure,  that  of  "  a  door,"  for  instance,  he  would 
naturally  give  to  the  combination  of  lines  with  which 
the  figure  was  formed  the  name  of  "a  doorj"  and 
wherever  he  met  with  this  outline,  or  representation, 
or  even  though  he  should  change  it  for  some  arbi- 
trary  and  more  simple  mark,  having  the  same  signi- 
fication, the  same  name  would  still  remain  attached 
to  it,  and  by  this  means  the  word  "  door'*  would  for 
ever  afterwards  become  associated  with  a  certain  out- 
line, or  figiure.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  affords  a  most 
satisfactory  illustration  of  this.  Every  letter  is,  in 
fact,  a  word,  and  expresses  some  simple  object. 
Deleth,  for  example,  their  fourth  letter,  corresponding 
with  our  D,  signifies  a  "door;"  Beth,  their  second 
letter,  answering  to  our  B,  "a  house;"  Gimel, our  G, 
"  a  camel ;"  Jod,  or  J,  the  "  hand ;"  and  this  catalogue 
might  be  continued  through  the  remaining  letters, 
and  thus  it  would  be  seen  that  to  each  of  them  is 
attached  a  meaning. 

Having  attained  this  state  of  advancement,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  was  more  rapid.  Every  nation,  in  its 
turn,  contributed  some  letters  to  the  common  stoek ; 
in  a  happy  moment  it  was  discovered,  that  each 
monosyllable  terminated  by  a  sound,  which,  with 
very  little  variation,  was  repeated  in  all.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  sounds, 
which  were  invariably  fixed  to  the  four  or  five  in- 
flexions of  voice.  Thus  were  vowels  added  to  conso- 
nants, and  mankind  gradually  arrived  at  the  greatest 
of  all  inventions,  the  invention  of  the  Alphabet. 

But  who  was  the  man,  or  what  his  nation  to  whom 
the  honour  of  so  noble  an  invention  is  due  ?  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  long  divided  the  learned,  and  the 
variety  of  opinions  upon  it  is  in  truth  appalling  : 
but  the  presumption  appears  to  be  strongest  in  favour 
of  Thoth,  a  son  or  descendant  of  Mizraim,  the  father 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  Phoenician  writer,  Sancho- 
niatho,  expressly  attributes  the  formation  of  the  Sacred 
Characters  of  the  alphabet  to  this  celebrated  person. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  passage  in  Plato,  which,  if 
rightly  understood,  and  worthy  of  credit,  should  set 
the  question  at  rest.  He  says,  "  That  during  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Thamus,  his  secretary,  Thouth  or 
Theuth,  came  to  lay  before  him,  the  several  discoveries 
he  had  made,  amongst  which  was,  the  invention  of 
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fhe  alphabet,   and  he  came    to    consult    Pharaoh 
Xhamus  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  public." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  utility  of  the  new 
invention  was  very  apparent;  it  diminished  to  a 
prodigious  extent  the  difficulty  of  writing,  it  shortened 
the  labour  of  memory,  and  was  capable  of  expressing 
all  subjects,  all  ideas,  every  possible  thought,  in  the 
utmost  variety  with  which  they  can  affect  the  mind. 

The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  system ;  they  imparted 
it  to  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  and  carried  it  over  to 
Greece.  From  that  country,  it  was  exported  to  the 
several  northern  islands,  and  spread  over  the 
Continent,  until  it  gradually  became  diffused  over  the 
•whole  world. 

The  Chinese  alone  rejected,  and  still  continue  to 
reject,  the  invaluable  discovery ;  proud  of  the  anti- 
quity of  their  social  establishment,  and  believing 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  still 
adhere  to  their  ancient  mode  of  writing  (which 
approaches  somewhat  to  the  Hierogljrphics  of  Egypt), 
and  afford,  to  this  day,  a  practical  Illustration  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  "  pride  and  ignorance  go  hand  in 
hand." 

Thus  have  we  given  a  faint  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  from  the  first  attempts 
of  mankind  in  picture-writing,  down  to  the  discovery 
and  adoption  of  the  alphabet.  And  in  this  state, 
with  but  little  alteration,  it  still  continues.  The  num- 
ber of  letters,  and  the  mode  of  delineating  them, 
have  varied  at  different  times,  and  in  different  nations, 
but  the  system  remains,  and  wiU  probably  for  ever 
remain  the  same. 


THE  DUTCH  SHIPMASTER  AND  THE 
RUSSIAN  COTTAGER. 

Thb  following  interesting  anecdote  occurs  m  a  German 
work,  lately  published,  intituled  A  Picture  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

In  a  little  town,  five  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  live<l  a 
poor  Grerman  woman.  A  small  cottage  was  her  only  pos- 
session, and  the  visits  of  a  few  shipmasters,  on  their  way  to 
Petersburgh,  her  only  livelihood.  Several  Dutch  ship- 
masters having  supped  at  her  house  one  cvenmg,  she  found, 
when  they  were  gone,  a  sealed  bag  of  raoney  under  the 
table.  Some  one  of  the  company,  bad  no  doubt  forgotten 
it,  but  they  had  sailed  over  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  wind 
being  fair,  there  was  no  chance  of  their  putting  back.  The 
good  woman  put  the  bag  into  her  cupboard,  to  keep  it  till 
it  should  be  called  for.  Full  seven  years,  however,  elapsed, 
and  no  one  claimed  it ;  and  though  oiten  tempted  by  oppor- 
tunity, and  oftener  by  want,  to  make  use  of  the  contents, 
the  poor  woman  s  gooa  principles  prevailed,  and  it  remained 
untouched. 

One  evening,  some  shipmasters  again  stopped  at  her 
house  for  refreshment.  Three  of  them  were  English,  the 
fourth  a  Dutchman.  Conversing  on  various  matters,  one 
of  them  asked  the  Dutchman,  if  he  had  ever  been  in  that 
town  before.  "  Indeed,  I  have,"  replied  he,  "  I  know  the 
place  but  too  well ;  my  being  here,  cost  me  once  seven 
hundred  rubles."  **How  so?"  "Why,  in  one  of  these 
wretched  hovels,  I  once  left  behind  me  a  bag  of  rubles." 
*'  Was  the  bag  sealed  ? "  asked  the  old  woman,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  whose  attention  was 
roused  by  the  subject.  "  Yes,  yes,  it  was  sealed,  and  with 
this  very  seal,  here  at  my  watch  chain."  The  woman  knew 
the  seal  instantly.  "  Well,  then,"  said  she,  "  by  that  you 
may  recover  what  you  have  lost."  "  Recover  it,  mother  I 
No,  no,  I  am  rather  too  old  to  expect  that :  the  world  is  not 
quite  so  honest — besides  it  is  full  seven  years  since  I  lost 
the  money ; — say  no  more  about  it,  it  always  makes  me 
melancholy." 

Meanwhile,  the  good  woman  slipped  out,  and  presently 
returned  with  the  bag.  "  gee  here,"  said  she,  "  honesty  is 
not  so  rare,  perhaps,  as  you  imagme  •"  and  she  threw  the 
bag  on  the  table. 

The  ffuests  were  astonished,  and  the  owner  of  the  bag, 
as  may  De  supposed,  highly  delighted.  He  seized  the  bag, 
tore  open  the  seal,  took  out  one  ruble  (worth  4«t  ^a,. 


English  money),  and  laid  it  on  the  table  for  the  hostess, 
thanking  her  civilly  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken.  Tlie 
three  Englishmen  were  amazed  and  indignant  at  so  small 
a  reward  being  offered,  and  remonstrated  warmly  with  him. 
The  old  woman  protested  she  required  no  recompense  for 
merely  doing  her  duty,  and  begged  the  Dutchman  to  take 
back  even  his  ruble.  But  the  Englishmen  insisted  on 
seeing  justice  done ;  "  The  woman,"  said  they,  "  has  acted 
nobly,  and  ought  to  be  rewarded."  At  length,  the  Dutch- 
man agreed  to  part  with  one  hundred  rubles ;  they  were 
counted  out,  and  given  to  the  old  woman,  who  thus,  at 
length,  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  her  honesty. 

Life,  and  its  End. — Remember  for  what  purpose  you 
were  bom,  and  through  the  whole  of  life  look  at  its  end ; 
and  consider,  when  that  comes,  in  what  will  you  put  your 
trust  ?  Not  in  the  bubble  of  worldly  vanity ;  it  will  be 
broken  :  not  in  worldly  pleasures ;  they  will  be  gone :  not 
in  great  connexions ;  they  cannot  serve  you :  not  in  wealth ; 
you  cannot  carry  it  with  you :  not  in  rank ;  in  the  grave 
there  is  no  distinction :  not  in  the  recollection  of  a  life 
spent  in  a  giddy  conformity  to  the  silly  fashions  of  a 
thoughtless  and  wicked  world ;  but  in  that  of  a  life  spent 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world.— 
Bishop  Watson. 
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A  CURIOUS  anecdote  of  the  Raven  is  related  in  the  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine,  He  lived  many  years  ago  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  Hungerford,  and  was  called  Rafe.  It  is  given 
in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  lodged  at  the  inn. 

"  Coming  into  the  inn  yard,"  says  he,  "  my  chaise  ran 
over  and  bruised  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland  dog ;  and 
while  we  were  examining  the  injury,  Rafe  was  evidently  a 
concerned  spectator ;  for,  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up 
under  the  manger  with  my  horse,  Rafe  not  only  visited 
him,  but  brought  him  bones,  and  attended  on  him  with  par- 
ticular and  repeated  marks  of  kindness.  I  observed  it  to 
the  ostler,  who  told  me  that  the  bird  had  been  brought  up 
with  a  dog,  and  that  the  affection  between  them  was  mutual, 
and  all  the  neighbourhood  had  been  witnesses  of  their  many 
reciprocal  acts  of  kindness.  Rafe's  ^r  dog  after  a  while 
broke  his  leg,  and  during  the  long  time  he  was  confined, 
Rafe  waited  on  him  constantly^  carried  him  his  provisions, 
and  scarcely  ever  left  him  alone.  One  night,  by  accident,  the 
stable  door  had  been  shut,  and  Rafe  had  l)een  deprived  of 
the  company  of  his  friend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  ostler 
found  in  the  morning  the  door  so  pecked  away,  that  had  it 
not  been  opened,  in  another  hour  Rafe  would  have  made 
his  own  entrance.  My  landlady  confirmed  this  account, 
and  mentioned  several  other  acts  of  kindness  shown  by  this 
bird  to  all  dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or 
wounded  ones." Handcock  s  Essay  on  Instinct. 

EPITAPH 

IN  THE  CflURCHTARD  Or  YARNBOBOUOn,   IK  KEKT,  ON   4   Y017NG 
LADY,  WHO  DIED  AT   THE  AGE  OP  SEVENTEEN. 

At  that  blest  age,  when  hope,  like  life,  is  young. 

And  the  warm  feelings  start  upon  the  tongue ; 

When  all  tV  afTectioos,  pa&sions,  charities, 

Glow  in  the  cheek,  and  sparkle  in  the  eyes ; 

She  left  her  parents'  arms,  her  sister's  side, 

And,  after  years  of  suffering,  calmly  died. 

The  memory  of  her  worth  remains  behind, 

In  hearts,  not  stone,  in  thoughts,  not  words,  enshrined. 

Her  loss  has  left  a  wound  no  time  can  heal. 

Which  poets  cannot  paint,  but  mothers  feel. 


AMELLUS-LIKE  KAULFUSSIA. 

This  flower,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ugly  name,  is 
beautiful,  has  been  lately  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  produces  seeds  very  freely  -,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  soon  as  well  known  as  Mignionette 
and  China  Asters. 

A  great  number  of  vegetables  have  some  change 
of  character,  either  by  folding  their  leaves,  closing 
their  flowers,  or  other  mode  of  protection,  during  the 
night,  or  the  continuance  of  unpropitious  weather. 
The  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  (Amellus-like  Kaulfussia,) 
as  shown  in  our  figure,  possesses  a  peculiarity  which 
is,  in  some  degree,  contrary  to  the  usual  laws  of  floral 
protection.  In  general,  such  plants  as  occasionally 
vary  the  position  of  the  corolla,  close  it,  more  or  less, 
over  tho  centre  of  the  flower^  to  guard  the  internal 
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or^ansTfWMD  dew  or  rain.  Bnt  tl)i>  plant,  at  night, 
or  in  li^ercast  veatber,  has  its  petals  rolled  back, 
appareMly  for  tbeir  own  protection,  leaving  the 
centre,  or  parts  of  fructiflcatioQ,  wholly  exposed. 


Tkf  Amttlvl-IHit  KaulJ^uia. 

Lianxus  observed  the  habit  of  many  plants,  in 
closing  their  flowers,  and  gave  a  treatise  on  the  sub' 
jci't,  in  the  Anutnilatet  Academical,  vol.  iv.  He  has 
noticed  the  habit  of  the  Nymphsa  alba,  or  White- 
flowering  Water  Lily,  which  is  well  known  to  close 
its  flowers  in  the  afternoon,  and  lay  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  till  morning,  when  it  raises  and 
expands  them,  often,  in  a  bright  day,  to  several  inches 
above  the  water. 

The  ancient  botanists  also  have  recorded  their  ob- 
senations  on  this  subject;  for  Theuphrastus,  more 
than  300  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  wrote 
to  the  same  effect,  respecting  the  Kgyptian  Lotus ; 
and  further  observes,  that  "It  is  reported  that  in 
the  Euphrates,  the  head  and  flowers  keep  sinking 
till  midnight,  when  they  are  so  deep  in  the  water 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hand,  but  towards 
morning  they  return,  and  still  more  aa  the  day  ad- 
vances. At  sunrise  they  are  already  above  the  sur- 
face, with  the  flower  expanded ;  ailerwards  they  rise 
high  above  the  water," 

We  have  raised  the  Kavl/tutia  amelloidei  by  sowing 
seeds  in  pots  of  light  soil,  put  into  a  hotbed.  When 
the  young  plants  came  up  they  were  thinnedi  and 
in  May,  the  contents  of  the  pots  were  transferred  to 
the  borders,  without  breaking  the  balls  of  mould. 
It  is  not  in  any  d^ree  tender )  and  will  succeed 
equally  well,  when  sown  in  the  borders ;  and,  as  it 
is  an  early  flowerer,  forcing  becomes  less  important. 
Mavnd's  Botame  Garden. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MARCH. 
MONDAY,  Ulh, 
1544  Tnqnalt  Tatu,  tba  Italian  epic  poet,  born  tt  Sornnlo. 

TUESDAY,_12lh. 

Augnitiac,  with  Tortr 


1082  Chelui  Hospital,  for  tha  lapport  of  Bupenmnuated  sad  liu- 
abled  Mldien,  foanded. 

1689  King  Jama  II.  landed  at  Kingule,  in  Ireland,  to  anempl  the 
recovery  o(  tlie  kin^onu  he  had  abdicated. 

ITI3  Quein  ^ lint  announced  in  the  Ij>m!im  Caietit  her  intention  to 
touch  patieaU  afflicted  with  the  Evil.  This  U  the  latt  time 
lliat  an;  of  our  ■orereigm  hare  oflered  toeierclwthisima- 
ginary  power;  but  in  1745,  the  Pretender  touched  Kveral 
palient*  (oafflicted.in  Edinburgh;  with  what  effect  may  be 
eauly  imagined. 

1TI3  The  im  number  of  tht  Giurdian  periodical  pap«T  publlslied 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

1800  Royal  I  nMitution  opened, 

leoe  Dr,  a,  Ons-ny  dj«d. 


French  faaguage. 
leM  Jtan  ii  la  Fomtaimt,  the  French  po«t,  author  of  the  FaUtt, 

died  in  bb  •eranty-Gftb  year. 
1T5T  Thomiu  HtrriHt,  D.D.,  archtnahop    of  Canterbary,  died  al 

Croydon.    Ha  had  htea  preriouily  triibap  of  RocbcMer  and 

aichbuhop  of  Yoik. 
1781  AnewplanetditcoTeredby  Dr.  Henehell,  which  be  named, 

in  compliment  to  hk  royal  patron.  King  Ceorge  IJI.,  the 

Georgium  Sidu. 
1806  Died,  arution  VIII..  kinf  of  Denmark. 

THURSDAY,  14th. 
ITS7  AJtninl  Bung  ihot  al  Porlamoath,  pniiuant  to  the  lenteuce  ol 

a  Court  Martial.    Ue  had  preriously  given  numeroui  proo6 

of  courage,  and  met  hii  death  with  the  greatest  resolution  and 

composure,  '{"he  juatice  of  his  sentence  was  loudly  impeached 


had  r. 


several  members  of  the  .  . 

1  to  merey,  made  great,  but  ineSectual, 

..   fhen  it  became  evidcntthal  the  capital 

lenl.  which  the  strict  Articln  of  War  imposed  u 


him  "  for  not  doing  his  utmost,"  would  be  carriedlnlo  effect. 
1795  French  Beet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hottiam,  and  two  Bail  of  the 


Tepulab'on  ofa  truly  sublime  poet,  but,  what  is 

that   of   an   amiable  and  pious  man.    His  remains   wvi 
honoured  wilb  a  solemn  funeral,  snch  as  Germany  liad  ncvi 
beliire  witneaed  br  any  man  of  letters. 
FRIDAY,  ISlh. 

In  the  44th  year  before  the'  Christian  era,  Juliui  C<tur  was  asai 
sinaled  in  the  Senate-house. 

1784  I'he  Rev.  Dr.  Thomat  FmncMin,  rector  of  Brastcd.  in  Ken 
and  IraoslUor  of  Fbalaris,  Sopliacles,  and  l.ucan,  died.    H 
also  author  of  two  original  Iragodiw;  The  EnrI  of  Ww 


SATURDAY,  16ih. 
1S32  I  i>rd  Jtenirt,  the  translator  into  English  of  Ftwiurt'i  Chn- 

«icU,  died. 
1792  Cuimtui  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  shot,  at  a  masked-ball,  by 

an  asaoisin  named  Ankentriim;  of  which  wnund  he  taugubhed 

until  the  S9th.  when  he  died. 
1794  The  island  of  Martinique  taken  by  the  Briiish. 


MiOLENT  Sun CA V.- 
Sunday between  Q 
Kaater  Sunday.  It ' 
Loaves,  the  Sunday 
day,  in  allusion  to  t 


mother  churches  of  I 
iofs  at  the  altar,  tl 
The  17th  of  Marc 
patron  saint  of  Ir^a 
theinhabiUntsofthD 
idolatry,  ii  called  thi 
•Udn  CXurch.  Very 
have  fable*  in  abund 
yean  under  St.  Man 
Aries,  he  was  coi 
changed  his  name  Ic 


archbishopric  of  Arr 
I30lh  year.  St.  Pair 
nadvei  of  that  coum 

redding,  with  the  utnust  hilanly ;  which,  among  tbc  liigher  classes, 
i.i  rendered  subaerrient  to  the  sacred  cause  of  charity.     On   this 
day,  almott  every  Itishman  wears  in  liis  hat  the  emblem  of  hu 
country  and  its  patron  saint,  the  shamrock,  or  licfod-grasi,  from  the 
three  CDiqained  leaves  of  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  illustrated 
and  enforced  upon  their  pagan  ancestors  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 
ISO  Marciu  Aurtliai  ^ntoiitnui,  emperor  of  Rome,  died, 
1640  Philip  Mauingtr,  the  dramatic  poet.  died. 
1714  Died,  the  celebrated  prelate  and  historian,  GiUn'lfitinu(,fai 
ahopofSalitbury,  author  of  the  Hulora  if  tht  RefarmUieH  of 
thi  Church  ./  f.-gia«d. 
17B3  The  order  of  knighthood,  called  Tht  Order  of  St.  PalriA, 

Htablished  by  Kmg  George  HI. 
leOO  H.  M.ship  Queen  Charlotte,  of  110  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Lord  Keith,  took  fire  at  sea  off  the  port  of  I.E-ghDm.  in  Italy, 
and  blew  up.  l«rd  Keilli  was  on  shore  at  the  time ;  but  the 
acting  commander.  Captain  Todd,  and  upwards  of  SOOof  the 
crew  peritlied  by  the  explosion  or  by  drowning. 
1828  Sir  Jama  Edtcnrd  Smiih.  author  of  Mieral  valuable  works  on 
natural  hiMory  and  botany,  and  first  president  of  the  LinnKXn 
Society,  died  in  his  native  city,  Norwich. 
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THE    HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT 


Ititriffr  »f  i\t  Hmim  «/  Lo'd: 


II.  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS 
Tax  House  of  Peers,  or  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
luea  for  its  room  of  assembly,  like  the  House  of 
CommouB,  one  of  Hie  remaiiuDg  apartments  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  room  in  which  it 
iMnr  meets  has  only  been  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose since  the  year  ISOl,  when  the  addition  of  the 
Irish  representative  Peers  and  Bishops  imposed  upon 
tb«r  Lordships  the  necessity  of  removing  from  bd 
^Mrtment  which  had  long  became  inconveniently 
(mall  for  tbeir  increased  and  increasing  nnmbcia. 
The  same  inconvenience  Is  felt  in  the  present  House 
of  Peers ;  and,  if  a  foil  attendance  of  the  members 
vere  compelled,  additional  accommodation  would  be 
required. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  an  oblong  room,  somewhat 
■mailer  than  the  House  of  Commons,  having  the 
King's  Throne  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower 
end  lofly  folding- doors,  by  which  the  Commons 
are  admitted:  about  one  fourth  of  the  room  at 
the  lower  cud,  is  divided  off  by  a  ptuftitioii,  nearly 
breast-high,  called  "  the  Bar,"  below  which,  in 
^  engraving,  u«  seen  two  barriiten  and  a  reporter, 

Vot.  U. 


In  tbe  centre  of  the  upper  end  of  tiie  Honse,  stands 
the  King's  Throne,  a  magnificent  chair  of  state  and 
canopy,  which  was  erected  for  the  occasion  of  Hia 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  opening,  in 
person,  the  first  Parliament  of  his  reign.  Next  to  tha 
throne,  proceeding  down  the  House,  is  m  seat  called  the 
woolsack  placed  across  the  Hoase,  and  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth,  on  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the 
Lord  Speaker  sits,  when  the  King  is  not  present ;  next 
to  this  are  two  other  woolsacks,  placed  lengthways  of 
the  House,  on  which  are  tbe  seats  of  titte  Judges 
when  they  attend,  cither  on  occasion  of  the  King's 
being  present,  or  their  being  summoned  to  give  their 
opinions  to  the  Honse  on  points  of  laW)  and  also 
the  seats  of  two  Masten  in  Chancery,  who  are  ia 
constant  attendance,  being  the  messengers  from  tha 
Lords  to  the  Commons.  Next  below  the  woolsacks, 
is  the  "  T^ble,"  at  which  the  Clerks  of  the  Parliament 
sit,  and  on  which  are  laid  all  Bills,  petittODS,  and 
other  papers.  Between  the  Table  and  the  Bar,  are 
several  rows  of  benches,  with  raised  backs,  and 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth  for  the  Peers.  Aloi%  the 
sides  of  tha  Houses  ^m  tbt  Bar  to  the  foot  <tf  the 
45 
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Throne  P^  similar  rows  of  benches,  rising^nc  above 

anotii^^-     Tbe   upper   end   of   the   lowest  of   theae 

l)^j)^ies  on  the  right  hand,  looking  from  the  throne^ 

j^^appropriated  to  the  Bishops,  and  the  correspondent 

bench  on  the  other  side  to  Dukes :  other  benches  are 

also  called  the   Marquesses*,   Earls*,  Viscounts*,  anc) 

Barons'   benches ;  but,  except  on  Uie  occasion  of  fi 

new  Peer  being  introduced   into  the  House  for  the 

first  time,  when  he  is  carefully  placed  on  the  very 

seat  belonging   to   his  rank,   there  is   no  attention 

paid  to  place  or  precedence  in  the  selection  of  a  seat. 

The  side- walls  of  the  house  are  covered  with 
ancient  tapestry,  representing  the  triumph  of  the 
English  Fleet  over  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
several  pieces  of  the  tapestry  are  set  in  broad  and 
massive  frames  of  wainscot- wood,  and  surrounded 
with  medallions  representing  the  principal  officers 
who  distinguished  themselves  on  that  glorious  oc- 
casion. This  tapestry  was  designed  by  an  artiste 
named  Cornelius  Vroom,  and  executed  by  Francis 
Spiering,  for  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  Lord 
High-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  at  a  cost  of  1628/.  sterhng.  The  Earl 
of  Nottingham  sold  it  to  King  James  the  Furst.  The 
whole  floor  is  covered  with  plain  matting;  the  house 
is  lighted  by  day,  from  the  windows  visible  in  the 
engraving,  and  at  night,  by  chandeliers  and  some 
elegant  bronze  sconces. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  House  are  two  doors,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  throne  -,  that  on  the  right  hand, 
is  the  one  by  which  the  King  enters  when  he  comes 
down  to  open  or  prorogue  th^  Session  of  Parliament ', 
that  on  the  left  is  for  the  entry  of  Peers.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  House,  immediately  below 
the  bar,  is  another  door,  for  counsel,  agents,  wit- 
nesses, and  other  persons  who  may  have  occasion  to 
attend  the  house.  Immediately  above  this  door,  is 
a  small  space,  railed  off  for  the  accommodation  of  ^ 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  principal 
officer  of  the  House  :  it  has  curtains  to  draw  ro^nd 
it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  on.  the 
occasion  of  very  interesting  debates,  serves,  like  the 
space  above  the  ventilator  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  accommodate  and  conceal  ladies,  whose  presence 
at  its  dehberations^  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
strictly  forbid. 

When  tk^  Honse  is  in  its  usual  sittings,  all  the 
space  behind  the  Lord  Chancellor*s  Woolsack,  is 
deemed  out  of  the  House ;  and  is  open  to  peers*  sons, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  pubhc  who  may  wish 
to  hear  the  debates,  there  is  the  space  below  the  Bar; 
to  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  added 
a  gallery  along  the  lower  end  of  the  House,  for  ad- 
mission to  either  of  which,  a  peer's  order  is  necessary. 

Immediately  behind  the  upper-end  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  room,  called  the  "  Prince's  Chamber," 
in  which  is  a  curious  piece  of  old  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  this  room 
the  King,  when  he  comes  in  state  to  meet  his  Parlia- 
ment, puts  on  his  royal  robes  and  crown,  from 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  "  Robing  Room."  Having 
so  done,  he  enters  the  House  by  the  door  on  the 
right  hand,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  Offieers  of  State  5  the  Cap  of 
Maintenance  is  borne  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
Sword  of  State  on  his  left :  and^  a  little  advanced  in 
front,  and  on  the  rights  stands  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. The  Kine  being  seated,  the  G^entleman 
Usher  of  the  Blaoc  Rod  is  sent  to  summon  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  enter, 
headed  by  their  Speaker,  through  the  great  folding 
doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  House,  and  advance  to 


the  Bar,  making  three  reverences;  the  Speaker 
at  the  centre  of  the  Bar,  with  Idslifface  Isid  ea  Que 
Bar  before  him.  His  Majesty  then  reads  hia  Spn^ 
after  hearing  which  the  Commons  retire,  as  immedi- 
ately after  does  the  King,  attended  by  his  suite. 

When  the  King  visits  the  House  of  Loirds,  ladteB 
are  permitted  to  be  present,  having  tickets  of  admis- 
sion for  that  purpose  from  Peers.  From  the  great 
increase  of  the  Peerage  these  admissions  have  beocmie 
so  numerous,  that  me  whole  body  of  the  House,  of 
late  years,  has  been  nearly  filled  to  crowding,  with 
ladies  only,  and  very  few  Peers,  except  those  imme- 
diatdy  about  the  royal  person,  are  to  be  seen.  The 
display  of  beauty,  and  splendid  xhagnificence  of  drefl% 
which  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  can  then  boasi 
of,  must  be  witnessed  to  be  imagined. 

As  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  elective,  so  1^ 
House  of  Peers  is  an  hereditary  body.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  alone  to  devate  a  person  ori« 
ginaUy  to  a  seat  in  the  House;  but,  once  there, 
nothing  short  of  high-treason  ean  deprive  him,  or. 
his  legitimate  successors  in  the  dignity,  of  that  seat. 
The  Peerage  is  divided  into  five  orders ;  Dukes,  Mar* 
quesses.  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons :  they  all  wear 
robes  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  white  satni,  oa 
which  their  several  ranks  are  designated  by  aa  ap* 
pointed  number  of  stripes  of  gold  lace  and  ermini^ 
or  plain  white  fur,  on  ^e  right  breast  and  dioulder. 
These  robes,  however,  are  not  worn,  except  wiMn  th# 
King  is  present,  when  the  ro3ral  assent  is  givw  tei 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  commission,  (on  which  eec%» 
sion  the  commissioners  only  are  robed,)  and  'vhen  % 
new  Peer  is  introduced  into  the  House  to  the  §n/k 
time,  on  which  occasion  the  Lords  conociBed  ift  ikm 
ceremony  wear  their  robes.  The  Peers  sever  y/fem 
their  coronets  but  at  a  coronation. 

The  usual  time  for  the  House  assemhUaf  ftir 
public  and  political  business  is  four  o*cloek  i  bitt  tlie 
hearing  appeals,  and  other  judicial  business  is  twaa 
acted  in  tibe  earlier  part  of  the  dsy .  Th>ee  Peoft  ave 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  house;  «;b4»  b^xpe  asqf 
busuiess  is  entered  npoo,  suitable  prayer  are  9ea4  bf' 
a  Bishop,  during  which  the  doors  are  dosed. 

The  progress  and  stages  of  a  Wi  m  ^  House  ol 
Lords  are  the  same  as  in  the  Lowor  B|oiise„  excqMt 
that  a  Peer  may  introduoe  a  Bill  withovl  obtainaig 
leave.  Unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ccna-^ 
mons,  the  Lord  High  Chanodlor  (beistg  a  P^er  of 
the  Reahn)  is  at  Hberty  to  address  the  House  on  uqr 
subject  that  may  be  before  it;  on  such  occasions, 
however,  he  quits  the  Woolsack  for  the  time,  and 
speaks  from  his  place  as  a  Peer.  • 

When  a  Bill  has  passed  through  all  its  sta^  in 
both  House  of  Parliament,  it  still  reqmres  the  Ro3ral 
Assent,  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law;  this  is  alvrsys 
given  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  by  the  King  in  person,  generally  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  Great  Seal  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  commission  is  directed  to  the  Great  Officers 
of  State,  and  all  the  Peers  who  are  Privy  Councillors  j 
three  to  form  a  quorum.  Of  this  three,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  always  one,  and  the  other  two,  generally, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committees.  The  Commissioners  having  taken  their 
seats,  robed,  and  with  their  hats  on,  upon  a  bench 
immediately  before  the  Throne,  the  Commons  arc 
summoned  to  attend ;  the  Commission  is  then  read, 
and  afterwards  the  titles  of  the  Acts,  to  each  of 
which  the  Royal  Assent  is  signified  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  in  words  of  Norman  French,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  BiD.  To  a  Private 
Bill,  the  form  is,  Soit  fait  comme  U  est  disirS;  Let 
it  be  as  is  deiired:--to  a  Public  Bill,  Le  Boi  k  vaUi 
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The  King  willB  it,  or  consents  to  it: — ^to  a  Money 
Bill,  the  answer  is  longer,  containing  expressions  of 
obligation,  as  well  as  mere  words  of  consent,  Le  Rot 
remerde  ses  bom  sujets,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi 
le  vevt;  The  King  thanks  his  good  subjects,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  also  wills  it.  The  form  of 
refdsal,  now  so  totally  obsolete,  that  it  is  to  be  fonnd 
only  in  history  and  the  old  records  of  long-past 
Parliaments,  delieately  avoided  the  dbect  expression 
of  a  negative,  by  the  milder  phrase,  Le  Roi  s'wisera; 
The  King  will  cimsider  of  it. 

The  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  many 
great  privileges;  the  principal  oi  which,  however, 
are,  total  exemption  from  personal  arrest  in  any  dvil 
proceeding!  and  the  right  of  being  tried  on  any 
criminal  charge  by  their  Peers  alone,  who  pve  their 
verdict,  not  npon  oath,  bat  npon  their  hononr.  All 
impeachments  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
brought  by  the  House  of  Commons,  are  also  tried 
b^ore  the  House  of  Lords.  On  these  occasions,  the 
place  of  trial  is  not  the  House  itself,  but  Westminster 
Hail,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PRESENT  KING  OF  PRUSSU, 
Near  Potsdam,  in  ttie  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  a 
mill  whiph  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  windows  of 
Sans  Soucl  ^mioyed  by  this  eye-sore  to  his  favourite  re- 
sidence, the  King  sfent  to  inquire  the  price  for  which  the 
mill  would  be  sold  by  its  owner.  •*  For  no  price,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  sturdy  Prussian ;  and  in  a  moment  of  anger 
Frederick  gave  orders  that  the  mill  should  be  pulled  down. 
"The  King  may  do  this,"  said  the  miller,  quietly  folding 
his  arms,  *Mnit  there  are  laws  in  PrasSta;**  and  forthwith 
he  eommenoed  fmK^eedings  against  the  Monarch,  the  result 
ci  which  was  that  die  Court  sentenced  Frederick  to  rebuild 
the  mill,  and  to  pay  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  as  com- 
pensation for  Uie  mjury  which  ne  had  done.  The  King 
was  mortified,  but  had  the  magnanimity  to  say,  addressing 
himself  to  his  courtiers,  "I  am  glad  to  find  thatjust  laws 
and  upright  jtldges  exist  in  my  kingdom.**  The  above 
ineedote  is  weQ  known  to  every  reader  of  Prussian  history, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  related  here  as  an  tntroduotion 
to  that  which  follows : — About  three  years  ago  the  present 
head  of  the  honest  millers  family  (his  name  is  Frank,) 
who  had  in  due  course  of  time  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
possession  of  his  little  estate,  finding  himself,  after  a  long 
ftroggfle  with  losses  oeoasioned  by  that  war  which  brought 
ndn  into  trany  a  hmiso  besides  his  own,  involved  in  pecu- 
niaxy  difficulties  that  had  become  insurmountable,  wrote  to 
the  present  King  of  Prussia,  reminding  him  of  the  refusal 
experienced  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  hands  of  his  an- 
cestor, and  stating  that,  if  his  Majesty  now  entertained  a 
similar  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  it  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  him,  in  his  present  embarrased  cir- 
eumstanoes,  to  seU  the  mill.  The  king  wrote  immediately, 
with  his  own  hand,  ^e  following  teply  :^— 

**  My  dear  Neighbour — ^I  cannot  allow  you  to  Sell  the  mill ; 
it  must  remain  in  your  possession  as  long  as  one  member 
of  your  family  exists ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  Prussia. 
I  lament,  however,  to  hear  that  you  are  in  circumstances 
of  embarrassment ;  and  I  therefore  send  yon  6,000  dollars 
(about  1,000/.  sterling)  to  arrange  your  affairs,  in  the  hope 
that  this  sum  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  purpose. 

**  Consider  me  always  your  affectionate  neighbour, 

•*  Frbdbrick  William.** 

TRUTfl. — Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  who  flourished 
above  400  years  ago,  recommended  himself  to  the  confi- 
dence and  afRsetion  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose  familv 
he  resided,  by  his  candour  and  strict  regard  to  truth.  A 
violent  quarrel  oecurred  in  the  household  of  this  nobleman, 
which  was  carried  so  far,  that  recourse*  was  had  to  arms : 
the  cardinal  wished  to  know  the  foundation  of  this  af&iir ; 
and  that  he  might  be  able  to  decide  with  justice,  he  as- 
sembled an  his  people,  and  obliged  them  to  bind  themselves, 
by  a  most  sdemn  oath  on  the  Gospels,  to  declare  the  whole 
truth.  Every  one,  without  exception,  submitted  to  this 
determination ;  even  ^e  Bishop  of  Luna,  brother  to  the 
cardinal,  was  not  excused.  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  present- 
ing himself  to  take  the  oath,  the  cardinal  closed  the  book, 
ara  said»  ^  As  to  you>  Petraroh,  your  word  is  sufficient.** 


TRUE  HUMILITY. 

Trxte  humility^  while  it  brings  to  light  onr  own 
sins,  is  ever  sore  to  cover  a  mnltitude  of  the  sins  of 
others. 

The  man  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  his  own 
failings,  will  always  be  heard  to  talk  the  least  of  the 
failings  of  others.  It  is  the  proud  man,  the  proud 
professor  of  the  Grospel,  who  is  the  reviling  man,  the 
censorious  professor. 

Pride  takes  a  pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the  in- 
firmities of  others,  that  itself  may  be  exalted ;  while 
humility  delights  in  contemplating  their  excellencies, 
that  it  may  be  laid  by  them  still  lower  in  its  own 
esteem^  and  be  led  to  imitate  their  graces. 

The  reason  why  we  are  censorious  and  hard- 
hearted is  simply  this, — ^we  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  are  none  of  his.  Never  let  us  deem 
ourselves  Christians,  till  we  bear  some  resemblance  to 
our  meek,  lowly,  and  compassionate  Master.  The 
religion  which  he  puts  ii^  the  heart  of  his  followers^ 
softens  the  character,  sweetens  the  temper,  and  en- 
livens all  the  tender  affections  of  the  soul,  and  fills  it 
with  kindness,  and  with  love. ^Bradley's  Sermons, 


What  shall  we  do,  when  our  favours  are  requited  with 
ingratitude?  Repeat  them,  though  they  should  seem  so 
be  repeated  in  vain.  Let  us  persevere  in  our  kindness, 
even  when  it  may  appear  to  be  thrown  away.  There  is  no 
reason  why  S  crowd  of  ungratefulreceivers  should  make  us 
nnwillitig-tq  dese^e  their  gratitude.  Let  us  persevere  in 
showing  Kindness,  even  afW  we  despair  of  meeting  with  a 
gratefiil  return.'  Cease  not  from  well-doing,  but  pursue 
the  undeviating  course  of  th^  just Sknbca. 

PasSioKs  are  the  gales  of  life ;  it  should  be  our  care  to  sea 
that  they  rise  not  mto  a  tempest 

CuARLas  the  Second,  hearing  the  celebrated  Vossius,  a 
freethinker,  repeating  some  incredible  stories  of  the  Chinese, 
turning  to  those  about  him,  said,  "  This  learned  divine  is 
a  very  strange  man;  he  believes  every  thing  but  the 
Bible." Addi  soif . 


"  In  all  time  of  otir  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
ia  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ; 

^GOOD  LORD  DELIVER  USr Litany 

In  the  dark  season  of  distress. 

In  sickness,  want  or  woe ; 
If  friends  desert  or  foes  oppress. 

Or  trouble  lay  me  low  : 
If  'reft  of  those  I  fondly  love. 

From  earthly  ills  I  flee. 
To  seek  sweet  comfort  from  above. 

Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

If  wealth  be  mine,  from  all  the  snaies 

Which  riches  with  them  bring. 
Oppression,  avarice,  worldly  cares. 

Ambition  8  goading  sting ; 
From  pride,  and  from  that  worst  ofTeneSb 

Forgetfulness  of  Thee, 
Whose  hand  that  wealth  did  first  dispensoi 

Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

When  on  the  bed  of  death,  a  ptey^ 

To  gloomy  thoughts  I  lie. 
Or  worn  by  slow  disease  away. 

Or  racked  with  agony ; 
Stung  with  remorse  for  what  hath  been. 

And  dreading  what  may  be. 
When  death  hath  closed  this  mortal  scene ; 

Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

And  oh  I  in  that  appalling  hour. 

When  clouds  around  the^  spread. 
Thou  comest  array'd  in  pomp  and  power. 

To  judge  both  quick  and  dead ; 
When  trembling,  shrinking  frt>m  thy  faon« 

Thy  servant  thou  shalt  see, 
A  suppliant  at  the  bar  of  graoe, 

GowL  Loid  deliver  me  1 J.  L; 
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nw  Tnqili  ^  Omevri  i 
ANCIENT  TEMPLES.  J 

I. 
Thk  great  temple  at  Girgeati*  (the  ancient  Agri- 
geotunj),  in  SicUf,  dedicated  to  Jnpiter  Olympins,  is 
supposed  to  have  Been  bnilt  hy  'Dmoleon,  about  337 
years  befor«  Christ,  so  that  it  haa  stood  more  than 
twenty  centoriea.  TimoleoD  erected  it  as  a  fariamph 
Of  his  conquests,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  Grwk 
historians.  There  were,  at  Girgenti,  two  other  lai^ 
temples,  of  which  there  are  nearly  equal  remains; 
those,  namely,  of  Juno  Lncina,  and  of  Concord. 

The  last  mentioned  is  the  most  commanding  fea- 
tnre  of  Girgentit,  as  being  conspicuously  aeen  &om 
every  point  Hercules  and  ^scnlapius  had  likewise 
temples;  and  Cicero  reproaches  Verres,  the  plonder- 
ing  prstor  of  Sicily,  with  having  stolen  and  taken 
away  by  rioleuce  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Grecian 
art,  when  it  had  reached  its  zenith — the  sculpture  of 
Myron  and  the  painting  of  Zamds.  But  of  all  the 
rained  temples  of  Agrigentnm,  that  of  Jnpiter  Olym- 
pins excitee,  in  viewing  it,  the  greatest  sniprise,  from 
its  stupendous  megnitade.  The  extreme  lengtfi  360 
feet,  width  174,  the  diameter  of  the  fluted  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric. order  23,  and  their  height  64. 
The  sides  were  composed  (a  very  remarkable  instance) 
of  fourteen  semi-columns,  and  there  were  seren  per- 
fect ones  at  each  end.  Tlie  fiutinga  or  grooves  were 
so  large  as  to  admit  of  a  man  standing  within  them. 
So  vast  were  the  dimensions,  and  consequent  expense, 
that  it  was  never  completely  finished. 

This  mensuration  was  most  accmn,tely  taken  in 

English  feet,  by  two  professional  gentleman,  in  1822. 

In  their  plan  and  construction  the  Grecian  temples 

admitted  but  of  little  variety,  they  may  be   almost 

*  Gir)[enli  lies  oi 
and  wbHD  it  «u  idi 

Much  jotlousy  wM  eiciud  b^  iti  — . 

Cartugiiuuui.  Thucity.witli  ili  commodjoua  part.wu  Ant  (bonded 
bjlhe  coloniiini  (jrceki.  GOO  jeut  before  ChiiM,  and  etlied  b;  Ihem 
Acrajui  by  tna  Romuii  A^gentum ;  iiid  by  the  SiEitiimt  Gir- 


I  Spu  ol 
I  Heicht  of  Pien . 
Wi&  of  do.  . 


ofdo.       S      — 


t  Girgenli,  in  Sicily. 

said  to  have  been  uniform,  as  being  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  design,  whether  their  dimensions  were 
great  or  small.  A  cell,  aoswoing  to  the  nave  in  our 
cathedrals,  was  sometinies  open  to  the  air  {hypathral), 
when  too  apacioua  for  a  roof,  or  when  small,  very 
dark  and  gloomy,  with  the  statue  only,  illuminated, 
and  thus  better  adapted  to  exhibit  oracular  trickeries, 
for  which  the  Sicilians  were  emineiltly  notorious. 

In  those  countries,  under  a  sultry  sun,  the  lengthened 
colonnades  were  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  worshippers  who  daily  frequented  it,  and 
for  the  display  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 
performed  there. 

Of  the  great  works  of  ancient  architects,  the 
most  remu^ble  was  the  temple  of  Salomon  at 
Jerosalem.  The  /irtt  temple  at  Jerusalem,  built  by 
Hiram,  as  chief  architect,  and  as  described  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  chap.  vii.  and  iz.,  and  Jeremiah  chap. 
XV.,  has  occasioned  many  learned  conunentaries,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  fbllowii^  measuiement 
appears  to  be  the  just  one.  It  was  437  feet  loi^  and 
145  wide,  and  the  total  height  from  the  base,  includ- 
ing the  walled  rock,  216  feet  from  the  lower  area. 

Not  a  single  mass  of  niin  remuns  to  this  day  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  but  from  what  can 
be  ascertained  of  its  site,  it  came  next  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  in  point  of  extent.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athens  haa  100  feet  of  length  less  than  the  temple 
at  Girgenti ;  and  its  other  proportions  accordingly. 

There  hiu  been  a  received  but  unanthenticated 
opinion,  that  all  the  Grecian  temples  were  consider- 
ably less  than  our  great  cathedr^ ;  and  the  majority 
of  them  were  certainly  so.  But  if  it  be  considered, 
that  onr  gothic  ecclesiaslical  structures  cotisist  of 
several  distinct  parts  under  one  roof,  and  if  they  bo 
measured  separately,  we  shall  find  that  the  cell  oi 
Girgenti  exceeded  any  single  nave  now  existing  in 
Europe,  if  our  ovra  St  Paul's,  and  St  Peters  at 
Rome,  were  excepted.  The  nave  of  old  St  Paul's, 
formerly  the  largest  in  England,  was  only  335  feet 
long }  25  feet  less  than  the  above,  with  its  two  por- 
ticoes. We  cannot  safGciently  admire  the  exquisite 
skill  which  the  Greeks  displayed  in  the  arts,  but 
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Tfe  have,  in  this  instance,  to  admire  it  as  displayed 
in  that  grace  and  symmetry,  so  admirable  in  those 
buildings  which  were  dedicated  to  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  world.  Bat  though  science  and  taste 
may  gratify  the  judgment,  they  do  not  delight  the 
ima^nation  in  the  same  degree  as  the  contemplation 
of  "  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,"  so 
wrought  aa  to  have  the  ^pearance  of  molten  metal, 
and  so  lofty  as  to  seem  to  exceed  the  powers  of 
human  construction.  And,  mor*  than  all,  when  we 
enter  our  magnificent  cathedrals,  we  have  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  raised,  not  only  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  beautiiiil  specimens  of  human  skill,  but  to  the 
majesty  and  greatness  of  Him  who  is  tiiere  to  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 
No.  II. 
Swallows. 
Ahono  the  moratory  birds,  none  have  attracted 
more  attention,  or  been  the  cause  of  more  difference 
of  opinion,  thui  the  Swallows.  LinnKus,  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  unfortunately  for  science,  relying 
too  much  on  the  accounts  furnished  him  by  his  cor- 
respondents, recorded  his  belief  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  swallows,  instead  of  leaving  this  country 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  retreated  to  holes  of  rocks 
and  other  places  of  concealment,  and  remained  there, 
in  a  torpid  state,  until  the  return  of  spring.  It  was 
even  asserted  by  Olans  Magnus,  a  Bishop  of  Upsal, 
that  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  peasant^  were  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  drawing  up,  from  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  lakes,  by  means  of  nets,  numbers  of 
these  birds. 

Although  Uter  writers  did  not  agree  in  all  that  had 
been  stated  by  their  predecessors  on  this  subject, 
still,  countenanced  by  the  learned  Swede,  who  was 
then  deservedly  considered  the  greatest  natiualist 
that  Europe  had  ever  produced,  they  believed  that 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for  these  birds  to 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter.  Later  observa- 
tions have,  however,  clearly  proved  that  the  only 


effect  produced  on  them,  "by  exposure  to  cold,  is  that 
of  benombing  their  faculties,  and  quickly  depriving 
them  of  life ;  it  has  also  been  ascertained,  that  they 
moult  their  feathers  during  our  winter  months,  and 
when  they  return  in  the  spring,  they  are  clothed  in  a 
new  suit. 

At  first  we  are  apt  to  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  the 
immense  distances  traversed  by  birds  during  their 
migrations,  but  if  we  submit  our  remarks  to  calcula- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  the  performance  at  once  va- 
nishes; since  the  longest  flight  across  the  sea,  which 
a  swallow  is  likely  to  take  in  his  journey  to  Africa, 
would  only  be  from  the  south  of  France,  across  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  not  much  exceeding  400 
miles;  and,  as  a  bird  flies  at  the  rate  of  60  milu^aa 
hour,  it  would  only  be  on  the  wing  for  about  seven 
hours,  a  matter  of  very  little  difficulty.  But  even 
this  journey  might  be  avoided;  for  if,  instead  of 
crossing  the  sea,  it  proceeded  over  the  Peoinsnla  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  short  trip  would  bring  the 
feathered  traveller  to  bis  winter-quarters.  If  the 
migratory  route  of  any  other  bird,  with  whose  move- 
ments we  are  acquainted,  were  submitted  to  the  same 
test,  we  should,  no  doubt,  find  a  similar  result. 

The  swallow-tribe  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
nearly  the  whole  globe ;  but  in  the  regions  between 
the  tropics,  where  the  insects  on  which  these  birds 
subsist  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  year, 
the  instinct  of  migration  is  not  displayed. 

There  are  four  species  of  the  swallow-tribe  known 
in  England:  the  Hotise- Martin,  whose  well-known 
nest  is  found  under  the  eaves  of  houses  and  in  the 
angles  of  windows ;  the  Chimney- Swallow,  that  builds 
its  nest  in  old  chimneys,  bams,  and  hay-stacks ;  the 
Saad-Martin,  that  freqnents  holes  in  sand-banks  j 
and  the  largest  of  the  tnbe,  the  Swift,  or  Great 
Black  Swallow. 

The  House-Martin  arrives  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  is  followed  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  month,  by  the  Chimney- Swallow  and 

U  ofmitf  mitei  m 
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the  Sand-Martin ;  but  it  is  near  the  end  of  April 
before  the  Swift  makes  its  appearance. 

The  swallows  belong  to  that  tribe  of  birds  called 
by  CuviER  Fhnrostri,  (Cloven  BeMks,)  the  gape  of 
the  beak  extending  as  to  back  as  the  hindmost  angle 
of  the  eye.  The  swallow  takes  its  prey  wpaa  the 
wing,  and  this  apparently  disjNropQrtionate  gape 
affords  it  a  better  chance  of  seizing  msects  dming  its 
airy  evolutions.  In  the  construction  of  its  nest  the 
House-Martin  proves  itself  much  more  skilful  than 
any  other  species  of  the  swallow-tribe ;  its  mode  of 
proceedmg  is  thus  described  by  that  acute  observer 
of  nature,  the  Rev.  Gilheri  White. 

"About  the  beginning  of  May,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think  in  earnest  of  pro- 
viding a  mansion  for  its  ftunily.  The  crust  or  shell 
of  this  nest  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  dirt  or 
loam  as  comes  most  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tempered 
and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of  broken 
straws,  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this 
bird  often  builds  against  a  perpendicular  wall,  with- 
out any  projecting  ledge  under,  it  requires  its  uUnost 
efforts  to  get  the  first  foundation  firmly  fixed,  so  that 
it  may  safely  carry  the  superstructure. 

"  On  this  occasion  the  bird  not  only  clings  with  its 
claws,  but  partly  supports  itself  by  stron^y  inclining 
its  tail  against  the  wall,  making  that  a  fdlcrum  :  and 
thus  steadied,  it  works  and  plasters  the  materials  into 
the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone.  But  then,  that  this 
work  may  not,  while  it  is  soft  and  green,  pull  itself 
down  by  its  own  weight,  the  provident  architect  has 
prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance  her 
work  too  fast ;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morning, 
and  by  dedicating  the  rest  of  the  daty  to  food  and 
amusement,  gives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 

"  About  half  an  inch  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  layet 
for  a  day.  By  this  method,  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  is  formed  an  hemispheric  nest,  with  a  small 
opening  towards  the  top,  strong,  compact,  and  warm, 
and  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended."  This  nest  is  afterwards  lined  carefully 
with  feathers,  and  is  fit  to  receive  the  eggs  and 
become  a  dwelling  to  the  young.*' 

Experiment  ha^  proved  that  the  instinct  of  these 
birds  directs  them,  on  their  return  in  spring,  to  the 
same  nests  they  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
and  if  the  nest  is  not  destroyed  they  take  possession 
of  their  old  habitation.  The  swift  and  the  sand- 
martin  are  noticed  as  being  Inuch  more  slovenly  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests  than  either  df  the  other 
two  species.  The  able  naturalist  above  quoted,  thus 
describes  the  character  of  these  birds. 

''  The  swallows  are  a  most  inoffensive,  harmless, 
entertaining,  social,  and  useful  tribe  of  birds ;  they 
touch  no  fruit  in  our  gardens  j  delight,  idl  except  one 
species,  in  attaching  themsdves  to  OUr  houses,  amuse 
us  with  their  migrations,  songs,  and  marvellous  agi- 
lity, and  clear  our  outlets  trom  the  annoyafnces  of 
gnats  and  other  troublesome  insects," 

The  Swallows  are  all  soft-billed  birds,  their  feet 
and  claws  also  are  badly  constructed  for  defence  or 
anno3rance,  but  their  rapidity  of  flight  is  such  that  they 
fearlessly  attack,  or  rather  tedse  by  their  numbers, 
hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  till  they  have 
at  last  driven  them  out  of  their  neighbourhood. 


Children  should  be  enured  as  early  as  possible  to 
acts  of  charity  and  mercy.  Constantine,  as  soon  as 
his  son  could  write,  employed  hh  hand  in  signing 
pardons,  and  delighted  in  conveying,  through  his 
mouth,  all  the  favours  he  granted.  A  noble  introduc- 
tion to  sovereignty,  which  is  instituted  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.*— JoRTiN,  | 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


We  inserted,  in  a  former  number,  an  extract  firam  a 
Lecture  on  Popular  Literatore,  for  the  purpose  of  points 
ing  out  the  futility  of  some  of  the  objections  frequently 
urged  against  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  poorer 
orders)  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  citing  the  esses 
of  some  individuals,  who  had  improved  and  refined 
themselves  by  education,  without  becoming  in  any- 
way unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  humMe 
station  in  life.  The  fnan  of  whom  We  are  now  gmng 
to  give  a  slight  biographical  sketchy  was,  we  need 
hardly  say,  possessed  of  genius  and  powers  of  mind> 
which  not  only  raised  him  vastly  above  the  persons 
named  in  that  paper,  but  which  have  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  any  rank  or  condition  of  society.  There 
are,  however,  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
Robert  Bums,  which  should  be  known  to  every  hum- 
ble candidate  for  knowledge  and  fame :  neither,  we 
trust,  can  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  such 
a  man  be  uninteresting  to  any  of  our  readers. 

Robert  Bums  was  l»m  in  1759,  on  the  25  th  of 
January  3— and  it  happens,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  the  corresponding  day  of  the  year  1 772,  witnessed 
the  birth  of  another  Scotch  Poet,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  celebrity,  from  a  yet  humbler  origin  than  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman, — ^we  mean  the  simple,  unso- 
phisticated James  Hogg,  better  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  more  poetical  name  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Bums  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  AHoway,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  a  cottage  by  the 
way-side,  which  was  long  pointed  out  to  the  traveP.er 
as  his  place  of  nativity;  Uiough,  we  believe,  it  has 
since  been  pulled  down,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
have  been  formed  into  boxes  and  various  articles, 
highly  prized  by  the  admirers  of  the  great  bard.  At 
the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  gardener  to  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Ayr ;  though  he  afterwards  became  tenant 
successively  of  two  or  three  small  fkrms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Humble  as  was  this  station,  we  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  it  carried  with  it  all  the  dis- 
advantages incident  to  a  like  situation  in  South 
Britain.  The  Scotch  peasantry  enjoy  great  advan- 
tages for  obtaining  education.  They  have  a  school 
established  by  law  in  every  parish,  where  elementary 
instruction  may  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  price; — 
and,  still  more,  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
the  parents  lead  them  to  practise  the  utmost  self- 
denial,  in  order  to  procure  yet  further  information 
for  their  children.  Neither  can  we  forbear  to  pause 
for  one  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that, 
when  we  consider  in  how  great  a  degree  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland  is  free  firom  crime, — a  fact 
known  and  acknowlec^ed  on  all  sides, — ^this  circum- 
stance, even  assisted,  as  we  admit  it  to  be,  by  some 
others,  favourable  to  the  innocence  of  the  people, 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  volumes  in  behalf  of  the 
great  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  father  of  Bums  was  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, of  high  principles,  and  of  no  common  talents ; 
and  he  yielded  to  none,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure 
every  advantage  of  instruction  for  his  children. 
Beside  sending  them  to  the  parish-school,  he  piaid  a 
master  to  instruct  them  at  home  3  so  that  Robert,  the 
eldest,  not  only  was  taught  to  read  and  to  write,  but 
was  conversant  with  the  Euglish  grammar,  and  even 
learned  some  French;  to  which  knowledge  he  after- 
wards added  the  elements  of  geometry  and  mensura- 
tion. Bums,  therefore,  started  in  his  literary  career 
with  advantages  superior  to  many,  who  have  since 
been  called  self-taught  poets.  Still  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  he  passed  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  hiji  life  in  severe  toiL    He  was  literally^  as 
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be  styled  himself,  a  ploughman.  His  father  worked 
his  farma  only  by  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  sons; 
a  labour,  thai  was  exacted  to  the  utmost:  and  it  is 
melaneholy  to  think  that,  even  with  the  closest  in- 
dustry, combined  with  the  strictest  frugality,  and  the 
humblest  mode  of  living,  the  poor  old  man  was  im- 
successful  in  all  his  efforts,  and,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  retire  successively  from  three  farms,  died  at 
last  in  poverty.  Still,  during  the  few  hours  of  leisure 
that  this  laborious  course  of  life  afforded,  Robert 
Bums  eagerly  devoured  every  book,  which  chance,  or 
the  kindness  of  friends,  threw  in  his  way.  He  also 
sharpened  his  intellect  by  forming  an  association  of 
young  men,  who  met  periodically  to  discuss  subjects 
of  importance  and  interest :  but,  much  more  than  all, 
he  occupied  his  mind,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  in 
composing  several  of  those  poems,  which  have  since 
inscribed  his  name  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  As  he  guided 
the  plough  or  wielded  the  flail,  his  mind  expatiated  in 
the  bright  regions  of  fancy  3  and  the  little  incidents  of 
agricultural  life,  and  the  simple  habits  of  agricultural 
economy,  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  poems  oi  the 
'*  Field  Mouse,"  the  "  Mountain  Daisy,**  and  the 
most  delightful  of  all,  the  "  Cotter*s  Saturday  Night.** 
It  is  also  remarkable  that,  while  thus  labouring  for 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  never  having  extended  his 
personal  observation  beyond  the  neighbouring  market- 
town.  Bums  was  vet  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  own  powers,  and  was  conscious  that  they  qualified 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  eminent  and  the 
great.  At  the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  his  hum- 
lie  and  indigent  circumstances  would  bar  him  from 
assuming  his  proper  station,  he  felt  within  himself  a 
restlessness  and  imeasiness,  which  we  could  well 
understand  in  such  a  mind.  In  a  letter  written  to 
his  father,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
says,  "  As  for  thig  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making 
a  figure  in  it.  I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the 
busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay  5  I  shall  never  agam 
be  capable  of  entering  into  such  scenes : — indeed,  I 
am  altogether  imconcemed  at  the  thoughts  of  this 
Kfe.  I  foresee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  probably 
await  me,  and  I  am  m  some  measure  prepared,  and 
daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have  but  just  time 
and  paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  ^e 
lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me,  which 
were  too  much  neglected  at  the  time  of  giving 
them,  but  which,  1  hope,  have  been  remembered  ere 
it  is  yet  too  late." 

But  at  length  the  time  arrived,  that  was  to  form 
the  great  epoch  in  the  Ufe  of  Bums.  He  had  lost 
his  excellent  father;  he  had  made  an  imprudent 
marriage;  and  farming  had  proved  unprofltable.  In 
despair,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  go  out  to 
Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  on  the  estate 
of  Dr.  Douglas ; — ^but  not  having  sufficient  money  to 
pay  his  passage,  he  was  advised  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  means,  by  publishing  his  poems  by  sub- 
scription. The  success  of  the  experiment  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  wishes:  they  were  warmly 
and  universally  admired,  and  procured  for  their 
author  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient  not  only  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  design  of  quitting  his 
native  country,  but  also  to  give  him  the  means  of 
establishing  himself  in  credit  and  comfort^  in  his 
former  line  of  life,  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  His 
reputation  also  procured  him  invitations  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  which  place  he  set  out  in  November,  1786, 
and  where  he  was  received  by  the  learned,  by  the  great, 
and  by  the  gay,  with  a  cordiality  and  hospitality, 
which  at  once  placed  him  among  society  widely 
different  from  any  to  which  he  before  had  been  used, 
and  which  alao^  we  fear,  engendered  tastes  and  habits^ 


which  were  most  injurious  to  his  respectability,  to 
his  morals  and  religion^  and  to  his  happiness  in  his 
afterlife. 

It  is  our  desire  to  speak  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness of  such  a  man  as  Bums.  We  wish  it  ever  to  be 
remembered,  that  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he  main- 
tained an  integrity  and  independence  of  spirit,  which  no 
poverty  could  bend,  and  which  we  delight  to  see 
associated  with  so  much  genius.  But  we  make  no 
apology  for  his  vices ;  taeither,  certainly,  is  it  our  in- 
tention to  follow  Bums  through  those  scenes  of 
irregularity,  which  at  length  brought  his  career 
to  a  premature  dose  on  the  21st  of  Julv>  1796, 
in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  Our  object  is  prin- 
cipally to  illustrate  one  point:  by  the  successful 
side  of  his  poems.  Bums  had  found  himself  in 
possession  of  nearly  500/. ;  a  sum,  that  was  afflu- 
ence to  one  whose  means  had  always  been  so 
scanty,  and  certunly  forming  a  sufficient  capital 
to  have  enabled  him  to  embark  steadily  and  systema- 
tically in  the  reputable  occupation  of  agriculture.  In 
fact,  he  took  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  a  few  miles  above  Dumfries,  on  which  he 
entered  at  Whitsuntide  1788.  But  his  rustic  labours 
soon  grew  distasteful  to  him,  and  were  neglected; 
every  thing  oa  his  farm  went  amiss,  and,  after  an 
occupation  of  three  years  and  a  half,  he  resigned  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  landlord.  In  the  mean  while. 
Bums  had  also  been  appointed  to  an  office  of  no 
large  emolument  in  the  excise;  but  this  appointment, 
while  it  diverted  him  frxmi  the  steady  prosecution  of 
his  agricultural  labours,  threw  him  also  into  situa- 
tions  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance ',  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other  con- 
current circumstances,  he  became  gradually  more  and 
more  addicted  to  excesses  in  drinking,  which  un- 
dermined his  health,  and  brought  him  to  an  early 
grave.  It  may  also  be  added  that,  although  many 
passages  in  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
show  that  Bums  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sen- 
timent of  religion;  a  sentiment,  in  which  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  by  any  possibility  a  real  poet 
can  be  deficient;  yet  his  devotional  feelings  do  not 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  sound  Religious  principle 
nor  to  have  been  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
regular,  constant,  and  systematic  acts  of  worship. 
In  short,  the  main  purpose  for  which  we  have 
sketched  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfortu- 
nate man,  has  been  to  show  how  the  brightest  gaiiu3 
may  be  obscured,  and  a  mind  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  aspirations  may  be  laid  low,  by  want  of  steadi- 
ness, by  want  of  prucUnoe,  by  want  of  perseverance, 
and  above  all  by  want  of  practical  Religion. 

Bums  is  not  properiy  an  instance  of  lowly  talent 
cultivated  and  improved  by  its  owner  to  his  cost : 
his  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by  other  causes. 
His  ciUtivated  intelleci  would  have  added  both 
to  his  respectability  and  to  his  happiness,  if,  at 
the  same  tune,  he  had  learned  to  control  his  appetite^ 
and  acquire  habits  of  regular  apptication  to  buai* 
ness, — making  Ms  poetiy  a  solace  from  care,  a 
recreation  item  toil,  or,  to  put  it  ixpoa  a  lower 
footing,  a  source  of  profit,  vahnUe  and  acceptable, 
but  s^  secondary  and  subordinate  to  some  fixed 
employment* 

Immediatdiy  after  the  death  of  Bums,  noble  sub- 
scriptions were  raised,  in  behalf  of  his  destitute 
family :  splendid  monuments  have  since  been  erected 
to  his  memory. 

The  Scottish  peasant  feels  his  heart  swell  with 
pride,  as  he  recoUects  that  he  is  of  the  same  country, 
and  of  the  same  class  with  the  Ayrshire  Plough- 
MAKt    We  tbiiik  that  not  an  honour  beyond  hia 
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desert  has  been  lavished  tipon  his  memory  as  a 
genius  :*-we  only  wish  his  sad  fate  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
mark  the  rocks  on  which  genius  may  make  ship- 
wreck, when  it  is  not  under  the  g^danoe  of  Religion, 
and  not  kept  steady  in  its  course,  by  regular  and 
constant  occupation. 

THE  LION-HEAD  OF  THE  CENTURION. 

In  September,  1 740,  CommodoreCreorge  Anson  sailed  from 
England  with  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  consisting  of  the 
Centurion,  of  60  guns,  the  Gloucester,  the  Severn,  the 
Pearl,  the  Wager,  and  the  Trial  sloop,  with  two  victuallers, 
and  about  470  latid-forces,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cracherode.  The  Severn  and  the  Pearl  were  separated 
from  him  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence  they  returned  to 
England.  All  his  other  ships,  except  the  Centurion,  were 
either  lost  or  destroyed,  for  want  of  hands  to  navigate  them. 
He  burned  the  town  of  Paita  in  Peru,  where  he  found  a 
good  deal  of  plunder.  He  likewise  took  the  rich  Manilla 
galleon,  vidued  at  400,000/.  sterling;  and,  after  undergoing 
an  incredible  number  of  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Spitheaa 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1744.  His  treasure  was  conveyed  in 
a  triumphant  manner  to  London,  where  it  was  received 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  He 
himself  was  soon  after  created  a  peer  of  the  realm.  He 
died  in  1762,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

The  Lion,  carved  in  wood,  which  adorned  the  head  of  his 
ship,  the  Centurion,  was  placed,  some  years  ago,  on  a  pe- 
destal in  the  stable-yard  of  a  little  inn  at  Waterbeach, 
adjoining  Goodwood  Park,  near  Chichester,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Stay,  Traveller,  awhile,  and  view 

One  who  has  travelFd  more  than  yon. 

Quite  round  the  globe,  throuch  each  degree^ 

Anson  and  I  have  ploueh'd  the  sea. 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  nave  past ; 

And  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last, 

In  ease  with  dignity  appear, 

He  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  here. 

Id  the  course  of  the  last  ^ear,  this  Lion  was  removed  to 
Windsor,  as  a  present  to  hui  Majesty ;  and  the  following 
lines,  in  imitation  of  the  original  inscription,  have  been 
aent  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  this  movement : 

Such  woi  this  traveird  Lion's  boast. 
Contented  with  his  humbler  post. 
While  Anson  sat  in  lordlv  state. 
To  hear  his  fellow  lords  debate. 
But  traveU'd  now  to  Windsor's  dome. 
The  Lion  boasts  a  prouder  home. 
Which  our  brave  Sailor-kinc  affords. 
Than  Anson  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MARCH. 

MONDAY  18th. 
Edward  sumamed  the  Martyr  ^  Saxon  kmg  of  England,  was  crowned, 
A.D.  975,  by  the  celebratea  Archbishop  Dunstan,  in  despite  4>f  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  who  endeavoured  to  place  her 
own  son  Ethelred,  his  half  and  younger  brother,  on  the  throne.  At 
the  time  of  his  coronation,  he  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  only 
twelve  years  old ;  but  according  to  others,  fourteen  or  sixteen.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  authority  was  of  very  short  duration ;  his 
mother-in-law  resolved  to  secure  by  murder,  what  her  influence  and 
intrigues  had  been  insufficient  to  obtain ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  caused  him  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back,  by  one  of  her 
retainers,  u  he  was  drinking.  The  youth  and  innocence  of  the 
prince,  together  with  his  tragical  death,  roused  the  compassion  of  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought  at 
Lb  tomb,  and  gave  nim  the  appellation  of  Martyr,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Innocently.,  who,  in  1245,  directed  the  anniversary 
of  his  d^th  to  be  kept  as  a  lottval  of  the  churoh. 

1746  Sir  Robm  WalpoU,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  flrtt  Earl  of  Orford, 
and  many  years  prime-minister  to  Kings  George  I.  and  II. — 
Died. 

1748  Died,  Laurene$  SUme,  author  of  Yorick'i  S^rmonit  Tristram 
Shandy,  Th§  S^ntifmntal  Jaunuy,  ^c» 

TUESDAY  Wth. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  before  Christ  720,  happened  the  first  lunar 
eclipse,  of  which  history  gives  any  account. 

1355  The  custom  of  impressing  seamen,  to  man  the  king's  ships,  com- 
menced. 

1719  A  surprising  meteor  appeared  about  8  o'clock  m  the  evening, 
and  wu  visible  throughout  England;  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

1751  utedfCaptain  Thoma$  Coram,  the  philanthropic  contriver  and 

Xatron  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
lerchant  Service,  and  at  one  time  worth  considerable  money, 
which  he  sacrificed  in  his  charitable  pursuits,  so  u,  for  some 
yws  previous  to  his  death,  to  be  reduced  to  live  on  a  Dension 
of  about  £100  a  year. 


WEDNESDAY  20th. 

The  Spring  ouarter  commences,  the  sun  entering  ^  constellatioii 
Aries,  or  the  Kam,  at  hve  minutes  and  six  seconds  past  eight  at  mAU 
1413.  Henry  IV.,  King  of  England  (first  sovei^gn  of  the  bouse  of 

Lancaster),  died  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  in  his  palace  at 

Westminster. 
1727  Died,  Sir  Itaac  Ntwtan.    He  was  bom,  25th  December,  1642« 

Interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
1731  A  destructive  earthquake  at  Foggia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

by  which  half  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  2000  persons 

perished  in  the  ruids. 

1751  Dtod  Frederick,  Prince  ef  Walts,  eldest  son  ofKing  George  II., 

and  father  of  King  Geor^  III. 
1799  Died,  WiUiam  JHurray,  first  Earl  of  Mansfield,  upwards  of 

thirty  years  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

THURSDAY  21st. 

St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Benedictine  Monks,  or,  as 
they  were  called  from  the  colour  of  their  dress.  Black  Friars.  He 
was  bom  in  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480  - 
and  died,  A.D.  542. 

1556  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbunr,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Oxford,  under  Queen  Mary,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

1766  A  large  spot,  calculated  to  be  three  times  the  siie  of  the  earth, 
passed  over  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk. 

1801  The  battle  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated }  but  the  English  commander,  Sir  Ralph  Aber^ 
crombie,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  ^th. 

1804  Duke  d'Enghien  shot  by  order  of  Buonaparte, 

1829  A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  throughout  the  province 
of  Murcia,  in  Spain. 

1832  This  day  was  appointed  to  be  held  u  a  day  of  general  (ast  and 
humiliation,  on  account  of  the  Cholera. 

FRIDAY  22nd. 

\66i  The  plague  which  desolated  London,  as  well  as  several  dlher 

parts  oithe  kingdom,  this  year,  broke  out. 
1740  Porto-bello,  a  strong  town  and  sea-portj  in  Spanish  America* 

taken  by  the  EnglisE  forces,  under  Admiral  Vernon. 

SATURDAY  23rd. 

175t  Chandemagore,  a  aty  and  fortress  on  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal, 

which  had  been  granted  by  the  native  princes  to  the  French. 

as  a  commercial  settlement,  was  taken  by  the  English  troops 

under  general  (afterwards  lord)  Clive. 
1801  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  assassinated  u  St.  Peterrimrgfa. 
1809  Kotuhiu,  the  German  dramatic  author,  and  aftervnuds  a 

bolitical  writer  in  the  employ  of  Russia,  was  assassinated. 
1829  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  a  celebrated  German  composer,  died 

in  London. 

SUNDAY  24th. 
Trx  Fifth  Suksay  in  Lent,  by  which  denomination  alone  it  is 
distinguished  in  our  Calendar.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  called 
Passion  Sunday,  anticipating  its  true  station  by  a  week,  because  they 
had  other  ceremonies  for  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
appropriate  to  its  other  name  of  Palm-Sunday.  In  Durham,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  called  Carl  or  Carlxno  Sun- 
day, and  the  inhabitants  eat  my  peas  (^or  carlings),  first  softened 
in  water,  and  then  parched  or  tried  in  butter. 

809  Died,  Haroun-Alratchid,  twenty-fifth  Caliph,  and  fifth  of  the 
race  of  the  Abbacides. 

1465  Died,  Pope  Nieholae  V,,  a  greatpatron  of  learning.  The  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  which  happened  during 
his  pontificate,  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  east,  he 
cave  an  asylum  in  Rome  to  the  learned  men  of  Greece: 
enriching  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  great  number  <i 
Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  saved  by  them,  and  ordering 
several  to  be  translated,  under  his  auspices,  into  the  Latia 
language. 

1603  Queen  Elitabeth  departed  this  life  at  her  palace  at  Richmond; 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-five  years,  and  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  last  monarch  of  the  house  of 
Tudor. 

LONDON : 

PcBUBBS»  nr  WsiKiT  NuMBcms,  PRICK  Omt  PKmnr,  avv  ni  If omaLv  Parhw 
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THE  MONUMENT. 

Soon  after  the  Fire  of  London,  which  happened  in 
September,  16G6,  Sir  Christopher  Wifen  submitted  to 
the  public  a  design  for  rebuilding  the  city  in  a  manner 
which  he  considered  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of 
England.  But  it  appears  that  the  citizens  were  in 
haste  to  return  to  their  occupations,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  recent  calamity ;  they  were  fond 
of  the  former  situations  of  streets  and  buildings; 
and,  above  all,  the  architect's  proposed  plan  was  a 
very  expensive  one,  including  no  small  sacrifice  of 
private  property.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder,  and  have  only  to  regret,  that 
the  plan  was  rejected.  The  city  rose  once  more  from 
its  ashes :  the  streets  were  wider  than  before,  but 
unmarked,  in  general,  by  elegance  of  architec- 
ture, or  regularity  of  design.  Still,  however,  the 
sudden  destruction  of  so  many  parish  churches,  and 
various  public  buildings,  furnished  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  Wren's  surprising  talents;  talents  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  We 
view  at  this  day;  in  their  unaltered  beauty,  the 
splendid  productions  of  his  genius,  in  the  city  churches 
built  by  him ;  which,  different  as  they  are  from  each 
other  in  design,  yet  each  beautiful  in  itself,  convey  to 
the  mind  a  strong  impression,  not  only  of  the  archi- 
tect's fertile  invention,  but  of  his  exquisite  taste  and 
deep  professional  knowledge.  For  an  illustration  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  St,  Pauls  cathe- 
dral, the  churches  of  St.  Steplien,  Walbrook,  St,  Mary- 
Je-Bow,  Cheapside,  St,  Michael,  Comhill,  and  St. 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  Th  e  Mon  u  m  e nt,  another  striking 
proof  of  his  talents,  is  a  grand  and  simple  structure. 
It  was  built,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  5 
on  the  side  of  Fish  Street-hill,  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  Fire  of  London  began*. 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  which  has  lately 
been  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  effecting  a  good 
approach  to  the  New  London  Bridge,  this  extra- 
ordinary building  is  seen  to  uncommon  advantage; 
and,  instead  of  being  cooped  up  and  almost  hidden, 
as  most  of  Wren's  city  edifices  are,  in  the  midst  of 
houses,  it  appears  at  the  present  time  with  an  ample 
area  before  it,  and  has  "  verge  enough"  to  display 
its  amazing  proportions. 

It  is  a  Doric  column  of  Portland  stone,  fluted ;  202 
feet  high.  At  the  top  is  seen  to  rise  a  huge  mass  of 
flames,  strongly  gilt,  proceeding  out  of  an  urn;  in- 
stead of  which  uncouth -looking  device,  the  great 
architect  had  projected  a  colossal  statue  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  Charles  the  Second.  The  greatest  diameter 
of  the  shaft  is  15  feet;  the  ground  covered  by  the 
pedestal  28  feet  square ;  and  the  pedestal  itself  40  feet 
high.  Within  is  a  staircase  of  black  marble,  of  345 
steps ;  and  on  the  exterior,  a  roomy  balcony,  within  32 
feet  or  the  summit.  The  view  from  this  spot  on  a 
clear  day  is  extremely  fine,  and  would  be  well  pur- 
chased at  a  higher  rate  than  the  sixpence  paid  below, 
were  it  not  for  the  additional  tax  of  ascending  311 
steps ;  the  number  up  to  the  balcony.  The  descent 
is  generally  felt  to  be  still  more  fatiguing.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1677,  at  a 
cost  of  14,500/. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  a 
general  outline  of  the  information  contained  on  the 
pedestal,  which  is  really  extremely  curious. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  Latin  inscription,  stating 
some  particulars  of  the  calamity,  by  which  were 
consumed  "  eighty-nine  churches ;  various  public 
buildings;  400  streets;  13,200  dwelling  houses! 
the  ruins  of  the  city  being  436  acres."  It  says,  "  that 

•  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  baker,  named  Faryner,  in  Pudding  Lane, 
and  exactly  «)2  feet  Cthe  height  of  the  Monument;  from  the  spot 
where  the  Monument  stands. 


the  fire  was  merciless  to  thft  property  of  the  citis 
but  to  tKehr  lives  very  favourable ;  and  that,  aA«r  tbiee 
days  from  its  commencement,  dyriog  which  time  it 
had  baffled  all  human  endeavours  towards  extinguish- 
ing it,  it  stopped,  as  if  by  the  will  of  Heaven." 

On  the  south  side  is  described  the  remedy  applied 
by  Charles  the  Second,  while  the  ruins  were  yet 
smoking,  for  the  comfort  of  his  citizens  and  the  orna- 
ment of  his  city,  by  remitting  their  taxes ;  by  engaghig 
to  restore  the  churches,  St,  Pours  being  partioilarly 
mentioned;  that  gates,  bridges,  and  prisons  should 
be  made ;  streets  improved ;  public  works  erected  by 
pubhc  money,  to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  coals; 
houses  to  be  built  with  party  walls;  that  yearly 
prayers  should  be  oflFered  up  in  memory  of  the 
event  which  caused  this  column  to  be  raised. 

The  east  side  has  the  dates  of  the  foundation  and 
completion,  with  the  names  of  the  Lord  Mayors 
from  1671  to  1677  inclusive. 

On  the  west,  or  front,  is  an  allegorical  subject, 
carved  boldly  by  the  famous  Gabriel  Gibber,  repre- 
senting London,  as  a  female  figure,  lying  distressed 
on  the  ruins ;  the  houses  appearing  still  in  flames, 
and  the  inhabitants  terrified.  Time,  however,  is  iii 
the  act  of  lifting  her  from  the  earth,  while  Providence 
points  to  the  skies.  The  King  is  'seen  in  a  Roman 
dress,  giving  encouragement  and  directions  for  the 
rebuilding ;  while  Liberty,  Genius,  and  Science,  in  a 
group  about  him,  await  his  orders.  Behind  the  king, 
are  labourers  at  work,  scaffolding,  &c. ;  and  other 
signs  of  cheerful  occupation  near  him.  Almost 
under  his  feet.  Envy  is  shown  enraged,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  blowing  flames  towards  the 
prostrate  city.  Emblems  of  war  are  also  introduced, 
(the  circumstance  having  occurred  during  a  time  of 
war) ;  while  Mars,  with  a  chaplet  in  his  hand,  signifies 
that  an  honourable  peace  was  at  hand. 

In  this  representation  of  the  part  taken  by  Charles 
the  Second  on  the  occasion,  there  is  no  flattery ;  for 
during  the  awful  conflagration,  and  after  it  had  sub- 
sided, the  king's  exertions  to  subdue  the  mischief,  and 
to  remedy  its  effects,  were  great  and  praiseworthy. 
Samuel  Tepjs,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
was  then  living  in  the  city,  near  Mark  Lane,  among 
other  curious  details  contained  in  his  Diary,  respect- 
ing the  Fire  of  London,  describes  his  going  by  water, 
in  great  consternation,  to  Whitehall,  to  announce  it 
to  the  king : 

**  And  there/*  he  says,  *'  up  to  the  kins^s  closet  in  the 
chapel,  where  people  come  about  me,  and  I  did  give  them 
an  account,  that  dismayed  them  all ;  and  word  was  carried 
in  to  the  king.  So  I  did  tell  the  king  and  Duke  of  York 
what  I  saw ;  and  that  unless  his  majesty  did  command 
houses  to  be  pulled  down,  nothing  could  stop  the  fire. 
They  seemed  much  troubled ;  and  commanded  me  to  go  to 
my  Lord  Mayor  firom  him,  and  command  him  to  spare  no 
houses,  but  to  pull  down  before  the  fire  every  way.  The 
Duke  of  York  bid  me  tell  him,  that  if  he  would  have  any 
more  soldiers,  he  shall,  &c.'' 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  event  for  awhile  seriously 
affected  Charles,  and  appeared  likely  to  cure  him  of 
his  imfortunate  levity  of  character,  and  to  fix  good 
thoughts  in  his  breast.  But  these  hopeful  ideas 
were  not  realized ;  and  both  the  Great  Plague,  and 
the  Fire  of  London,  appear  to  have  been  too  soon 
forgotten  by  the  king  and  the  nation  at  large. 
The  damage  sustained  by  the  latter  calamity,  was 
reckoned  to  be  ten  millions,  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  pounds!  ''But,"  (as  it  has  been 
recorded,)  "  Providence,  mingling  mercy  with  justice^ 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  very  few  Uves,  the  sum  being 
estimated  at  eight  only.'* 

Round  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  was  an  inscriptioa 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 
attributing  ''the  dreadful  burning  of  this  IVotestant 
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citr  to  tbe  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish  faction, 
&C.."  Tbe  GOTTectness  of  this  imputation  has  always 
been  questioned  i  with  what  jnstice  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  In  the  time  of  James  II.,  the  inscription  was  cut 
away,  but  restored  in  deep  characters,  in  that  of  Wd- 
liam  III.     It  has  lately  been  again  erased. 

Having,  in  this  account  of  the  Monument,  naturally 
alluded  much  to  the  fire  which  occasioned  its  being 
built,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  signal  instance 
of  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  been  discovered  in 
the  catastrophe ;  namely,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  means,  nnder  Him,  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
viaitationj)  of  the  Plague  ;  ■  scourge,  which  had  for 
some  centuries,  and  after  short  intervals,  afflicted 
Irondon,  and  bad  appeared  in  a  fearful  form,  and  with 
tbe  most  destrnctive  effects,  only  .the  year  before. 


THB  OLIVE  TREE,    COlea  Eta-opaa  lonffifoliaj 


The  species  of  olive  represented  above,  is  that  which 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  from 
-which  the  best  salad  oil  Is  prepared. 

"The  olive-tree  has  been  celebrated  firom  the 
earliest  i^es,  and  is  the  second  tree,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
"Writings  ;  it  must  have  been  known  before  the  Flood, 
as  tbe  dove  returned  to  Noah  in  the  ark  with  a  leaf  ot 
it  in  her  month.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this 
incident  having  been  the  origin  of  the  olivea  beii^ 
con»dered  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  tree  must 
have  been  very  extensively  cultivated  in  JudsEa,  to 
have  furnished  tbe  vast  quantities  of  oil  which  were 
used  in  the  sacrifices  and  service  of  the  Temple  j  be- 
sides its  general  consumption  as  an  article  of  food. 

"  The  mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  was  a 
favourite  place  with  our  blessed  Lord  while  on  earth  ; 
repeated  mention  is  made  of  His  frequenting  it; 
and  it  was  probably  one  of  those  retired  and  peaceful 
spots,  which  have  ever  been  favourable  to  meditation. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  after  the  lapse  of  upwards 
of  1 800  years,  and  all  the  changes  of  destiny  that  have 
been  e^>erienced  by  the  Holy  Land,  olive-trees  should 
bUU  be  found  growing  wild  on  the  same  spot. 


"  The  olive  being  propagated  by  means  of  shoots 
which  arise  front  the  roots,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
those  now  in  existence,  may  be  the  offsets  of  the  very 
plants  that  covered  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

"  Olive-trees  sometimes  attain  a  great  age.  There 
is  an  olive-tree  in  the  environs  of  Villa  Franca,  near 
Nice,  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  which, 
next  tbe  surface,  measures  about  thirty-eight  feet, 
and,  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  surface,  nineteen 
feet  in  circumference.  One  of  its  main  branches  is 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  trunk 
itself  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  This  is  both 
the  oldest  and  largest  olive-tree  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  though  fast  decaying,  still  retains  much 
of  its  stately  appearance.  The  celebrated  olive-tree 
at  Peacio,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  tbe 
most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  is  stated  by  Maschettini  to 
be  seven  hundred  years  old,  is  much  younger  than 
this  wonder  of  Nice.  There  are  records  now  extant 
which  show  that  as  far  back  as  the  yean  1516,  tbe 
latter  was  accounted  tbe  oldest  in  those  parts.  In 
1818,  it  bore  ttpwards  of  two  hundred  weight  of  oil, 
and  in  earlier  days,  !n  good  years,  niorc  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty.'' 

To  prepare  the  olive  oil,  the  fruit  is  gathered  when 
it  is  at  its  utmost  maturity,  in  November,  as  it  begins 
to  redden ;  being  put  under  the  mill  as  soon  as 
gathered,  care  is  taken  that  the  mill-stones  are  set  at 
such  a  distance  that  they  may  not  crush  the  nut  of  the 
ohve.  Tbe  fleshy  pulp  covering  the  nut  or  stone,  and 
containing  tbe  oil  in  its  cells,  is  then  put  into  bags 
made  of  rushes,  and  moderately  pressed;  and  thus 
is  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  greenisb- 
cfdomred  oil,  which,  from  its  superior  excellence,  is 
called  virgin  oil. 

The  mass  remaining  after  the  first  pressure  is 
broken  to  pieces,  moistened  with  water,  and  returned 
to  the  press;  it  then  gives  out  a  quantity  of  oil, 
mixed  with  water,  which  being  left  undisturbed,  soon 
separates ;  and,  although  inferior  to  the  first,  is  still 
fit  for  the  table.  The  process  is  again  repeated,  and 
an  inferior  kind  is  extracted,  which  is  valuable  to  the 
soap  boiler,  and  other  manufacturers. 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 
"  I  BBA.a  thee  speak  of  the  Better  Land, 

Thou  callest  its  childicn  a  bnppy  bandj 

Mother  I  Oh  where  Is  that  radiant  shore? 

Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 

Is  it  where  the  Hower  of  the  orange  blows. 

And  the  fire-Hies  [jlance  thiough  the  myrtle-bou^bs?' 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  cbildl" 
■  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise. 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunn^  skies  ? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glillenng  seas. 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze. 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  sUrry  wings 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ? " 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child ! " 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  snnds  of  gold  ? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  sbinc. 
And  the  diamond  Tights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  tbe  pearl  gleams  forth  &om  the  coral  strand? — 
la  it  tbete,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  1  " 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I ' 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  I 
Ear  halb  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy  ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  deatii  may  not  enter  there  ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 

—1 1  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  ! 
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BISHOP  HEBER. 
There  ia  scarcely  &  name,  within  onr  own  day, 
whose  very  soond  excitea  more  delightful  lecollec- 
tions  and  associations,  than  that  of  Reginald  Heber. 
He  is  here  called  by  the  simple  title  by  which  he 
will  always  be  the  beet  known,  and  the  most  fondly 
remembered,  by  his  friends ;  and  his  Agenda  were 
almost  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acqoaintance. 
Few  men  have  ever  been  in  fuller  possession  of  the 
enviable  power  of  making  themselves  oniversally 
beloved.  Without  popnlar  arts,  without  compro- 
mising his  opinions,  which  he  always  maintained 
steadily  and  decidedly,  he  yet  was  able  to  win  the 
affections  of  all  who  appmached  him,  high  and  low, 
old  and  yonng,  gnvc  and  gay,  in  a  manner  not 
easily  paralleled.  And  the  great  secret  of  his  attrac- 
tion was  this : — he  had  a  heart  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Hence,  his  benevolence 
was  not  studied  or  affected  ;  it  was  not  overbearing 
or  ostentatious ;  it  imparted  a  mild  and  nnpretend- 
ing  tone  to  hie  geuend  habits  i  and  led  him,  not 
merely  on  great  and  trying  occasions,  but  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  to  consult  the  feelings, 
to  study  the  temper,  and  almost  to  lend  himself  to 
the  fancies  and  foibles,  of  all  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. And  when  to  this  benignity  of  manner  we 
add  the  greatest  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  a  gay  iind  ani- 
mated style  of  conversation,  it  will  not  be  matter  of 
surprise  bow  he  made  all  hearts  bow  unto  him.  Only 
one  other  general  remark  shall  be  added,  before 
entering  on  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Heber  ;  viz., 
that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  habit, — 
a  habit  which  he  had  in  common  with  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  really  great 
men, — that  of  looking  at  the  brighter  and  fairer  side 
of  every  object  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  no 
taste  for  dwelling  on  blemishes  and  faults  ',  and  into 
whatever  society  he  was  cast,  his  happy  alchemy 
seldom  failed  to  extract  something  commendable  or 
agreeable,  out  of  subjects  the  most  unpromising,  and 
almost  desperate. 

Reginald  Heber  was  bom  April  21,  1783,  at  Mal- 
pas,  in  Clieshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector. 
Extraordinary  histances  are  related  of  his  early  piety, 
as  well  as  of  his  early  talent ;  but  on  these  our 
limits  forbid  ns  to  dwelt.  He  received  his  education 
principally  under  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Bristow,  at 
Neasdon;  and  in  1800,  he  removed  o  Oxford,  where 
be  first  was  a  commoner  at  Brazen-nose  College,  and 
■fl«rwards  a  Fellow  of  AH  Souls.     It  was  at  Oxford 


that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  high  fame.  Be* 
side  being  known,  for  his  general  acquisitions  in 
echolarship,  he  gained  every  distinction  which  the 
University  then  had  to  bestow,  the  regular  Under- 
graduate's and  Bachelor's  prizes, — the  one  for  a 
Carmen  Steculare,  and  the  other  for  an  Ettay  em  tke 
Seiue  of  Hfmow.  He  was  also  the  snccessfhl  conk- 
petitor  for  an  extraordinary  prize  that  had  been 
offered  for  an  English  poem  on  the  subject  of  Pales- 
tine. This  poem  is  now  of  standard  reputation  ;  and 
certainly,  for  fxacj,  for  splendour  of  imagery,  and 
for  poetical  diction,  it  has  deservedly  placed  it« 
author — scarcely  twenty  years  old  when  it  was  writ- 
ten— in  an  elevated  rank  amid  onr  En^^h  poets. 

After  taking  his  d^ree,  Heber  left  the  University 
to  engage  in  active  life.  The  living  of  Hodnet  waa 
at  his  option  ;  and  this  circumstance,  <»upled  with 
bis  strong  rel^oua  bias,  determined  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Church,  as  his  profession.  But  as  he 
was  still  yoang  for  Hdy  Orders,  he  wished  to  employ 
two  or  three  intermediate  years  in  foreign  travel; 
and  the  customary  route  upon  the  Continent  being 
then  shut  up  by  the  war,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Russia  and  the  east  of  Europe.  He  went  witb  a 
mind  full  of  observation  and  curiosity ;  and  some 
of  his  notes,  having  been  communicated  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
form  a  very  valuable  part  of  his  volume  of  travels  in 

But  at  length  the  time  arrived,  when  Heber  was 
to  devote  himself  seriously  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
profession.  In  1607,  he  took  possession  of  his  living 
of  Hodnet,  Bud  soon  afterwards  married  Miss  Shipley, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph.  Hodnet,  although 
beautifully  situated  amid  the  rich  and  wooded  pas- 
tures of  Shropshire,  is  no  more  than  a  large  village, 
containing  a  population  quite  rustic.  Yet  here  Heber 
devoted  himself  to  the  humble  office  of  a  village 
pastor,  with  no  interruption,  except  occasional  visits 
to  Oxford,  to  officiate  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  and 
eelect  preacher  before  the  University.  There  is  on  his 
monument,  in  Hodnet  church,  a  delightful  testimony 
how,  for  fifteen  years,  he  performed  his  pastoral 
duties,  "  cheerfully  and  diligently,  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength." 
And  in  this  calm  retreat,  which  the  subsequent 
changes  in  his  fortune  seemed  only  the  more  to  en- 
dear to  him,  he  would  cheerfully  have  closed  hi> 
days  :  but  his  reputation  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
buried  in  retirement.  In  1 822,  he  was  elected  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.    This  was  an  appointment  pcctdlaA^ 
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suited  to  him.  Withoat  being  alt(^ther  separated 
from  his  bdoved  Hodnet^  he  passed  a  part  of  each 
year  in  the  metropolis^  in  the  society  of  the  polished 
and  the  learned  i  and  he  had  an  auditory  for  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  that  might  well  call  forth 
all  his  powers.  With  what  credit  he  acquitted  him- 
self is  well  known ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  hi^est  honours  of  his  profession  awaited  him 
at  home,  when  he  was  caUed  to  another  sphere  of 
action,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  bishopric 
of  Calcutta. 

Never,  it  is  believed,  did  any  man  accept  an 
office  from  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  He  was  in  pos- 
session  of  affluence  *,  he  had  the  fairest  prospects  be- 
fore him ;  and  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add, 
that  he  had  recently  built  for  himself  at  Hodnet,  at 
considerable  expanse,  a  parsonage-house,  combining 
every  comfort  with  elegance  and  beauty.  Once  he 
dedhied  the  proposal ;  but  his  exalted  piety  consi- 
dered it  as  a  call  from  heaven,  from  which  he  might 
not  shrink ;  and  he  resolutely  determined  to  obey 
the  summons. 

His  career  in  India  was  short,  but  brilliant.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  difficulty 
than  awaited  him  there.  He  had  to  preside  over  a 
Diocese  much  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  of 
Europe,  with  his  Clergy  scattered  about  at  stations 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Although  the  foundations 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  had  been  laid  deep 
and  strong,  by  his  venerable  predecessor.  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  yet  much  of  the  superstructure  remained  for 
the  hands  of  the  new  Bishop.  He  had  no  one  at  hand 
to  consult  in  his  difficulties ;  yet  every  act  of  his  was 
to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  future  cases.  He  had  to 
preside  over  a  body  of  Christians,  living  in  the  midst 
of  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  misbelievers ;  and 
those  Christians,  if  such  more  than  in  mere  name, 
accustomed  to  be  a  law  to  themselves,  in  religious 
matters.  Yet  to  all  these  difficulties  Bishop  Heber 
resolutely  addressed  himself.  He  went  forth  strong 
and  invincible  ;  first,  in  his  trust  in  Grod,  and  next,  in 
that  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  that  suavity  of 
manner,  which  almost  disarmed  opposition. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  brief 
narrative,  to  relate  all  that  he  did,  during  his  short 
rule,  in  the  way  of  promoting  various  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  His  fervent 
and  apostolical  zeal  never  allowed  him  to  despair  of 
any  useful  undertaking;  and  his  conciliatory  temper 
and  manners  persuaded  discordant  parties  to  act  in 
imison  together.  But  his^  most  memorable  exploit 
was  his  extraordinary  Visitation  of  his  diocese  :  start- 
ing from  Calcutta,  he  pursue<^  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  almost  to  its  source, — ^visited  the  Himalaya 
Mountains, — crossed  the  northern  provinces  of  India, 
-*«md,  after  visiting  Bombay  and  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, returned  again  to  Calcutta.  We  may  easily 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  delight  to  a  mind 
ardent  and  poetical  like  Heber*s,  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  scenes  so  interesting  and  so 
novel;  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
impression  which  they  made  on  his  mind,  by  the 
posthumous  publication  of  his  Journal.  This  book 
we  consider  quite  invaluable.  We  should  make  some 
allowance  for  a  work  which  never  received  the 
author's  finishing  hand;  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  re- 
member that  some  of  the  judgments  on  men  and 
things  were  delivered  after  casual  inspection,  and 
that  further  and  better  opportunities  of  observation 
might  have  corrected  some  of  them;  but  we  cannot 
wish  the  work  other  than  it  is.  It  comes  so  fresh 
firom  the  mind  of  the  writer, — ^it  contains  so  much 
gpirii  and  original  thinking, — it  throws  so  much  light 


on  subjects,  new  and  old.-^-and, 'above  all,  it  is  the 
outpouring  of  a  heart  so  pure,  so  single,  so  candid, 
so  affectionate,  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of 
Grod  and  man,  that  we  consider  the  Journal,  not  only 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written,  but 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  human  mind 
that  ever  was  exhibited  to  view. 

It  was  not  long  after  Bishop  Heber's  return  from 
the  visitation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  thirt 
he  imdertook  another  episcopal  visitation,  when  the 
hand  of  death  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  usefulness. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  1826,  at  Tritchinopoli,  he  was 
found  drowned  in  a  bath,  owing  it  was  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  transition  to  cold  water,  after  great  exer- 
tion in  confirming  some  native  Christians.  The  deep 
and  painful  sensation  produced  by  his  unexpected 
decease,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  cannot  yet  be 
forgotten.  In  him  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
East  seemed  to  have  lost  its  most  zealous,  most  active, 
and  most  enlightened  friend.  It  is  our  part  to  sub- 
mit in  meek  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
assured  that  they  work  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good,  even  when  that  good  may  be  totally 
""concealed  from  our  sight.  But,  in  the  present  case, 
we  seem  almost  to  perceive  the  beam  of  mercy  behind 
the  dark  cloud.  Even  Heber,  if  he  had  lived,  could 
not  have  escaped  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  What 
man  could  do,  he  would  have  done ;  but  in  his  diffi- 
cult situation,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  opposi- 
tion, to  obloquy  and  misrepresentation;  and  his 
greatest  and  most  successful  efforts  might  have  been 
little  known  beyond  the  scenes  where  they  were 
performed.  But,  from  the  tomb  he  speaks  with  a 
voice  that  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  thrills 
through  every  human  heart.  His  book  has  been  read 
by  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  to  whom  his  living 
name  might  have  been  almost  unknown :  and  so  plea- 
sing is  the  light  in  which  he  has  unconsciously  placed 
himself;  such  also  is  the  interest  which  he  has  excited 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India ;  that,  as  his 
example  distinctly  marks  out  the  proper  coiu*se  to  be 
pursued,  so  we  are  convinced  the  Christian  world  will 
never  relax  in  their  efforts,  till  the  cross  is  planted 
in  triumph  upon  the  deserted  Mosques  of  Mahomet 
and  Pagodas  of  Bramah 

The  ^ntispiece  annexed  is  a  view  of  Bishops' 
College,  Calcutta,  an  institution  plaimed  by  Bishop 
Middleton.  This  edifice  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hooghly,  on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  by 
the  government,  about  three  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  Company's  Botanical 
Gardens.  It  faces  the  south,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
object  on  sailing  up  the  "  Garden  Reach"  of  the  river. 
The  college  was  built  principally  from  the  produce  of 
a  King's  Letter,  granted  in  1819  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  authorizing  collections  to  be  made  in  the 
Chmrches  throughout  England,  in  furtherance  of  their 
views.  It  consists  of  a  chapel,  library,  hall,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  apartments  for  the  Principal  and  Profes- 
sors ;  and  it  is  designed  for  the  several  purposes  of 
instructing  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  useful  knowledge — for  edu- 
cating both  native  and  European  Christians  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
offices  of  schoolmasters,  catechists,  and  priests — for 
translating  the  Scriptures  and  Common- Prayer  into 
the  oriental  languages — and  for  receiving  Missionaries 
sent  from  England  before  they  are  appointed  to  their 
respective  stations. 


Thb  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow ;  the  most  tnfting  act  has 
its  oonsec^uenceSf  if  not  hare,  at  l^t  hereafter. 
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CAPITAL. 

We  have  seen  that  a  rich  man  who  spends  on  hhnself 
his  income,  of  1000/.  or  10,000/.  a  year,  does  not  di- 
minish the  wealth  of  the  wh<^e  Country  by  so  much ; 
but  only  by  what  he  actually  eats  and  wears,  or 
otherwise  consumes,  himself.  The  rest  be  hands  over 
to  those  who  work  for  him  or  wait  on  him  ^  paying 
them  either  in  food  and  clothes,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  in  money  to  buy  what  they  want.  And 
if  he  were  to  give  to  the  same  persons  what  he  now 
pays,  leaving  them  to  continue  idle,  there  would  not 
be  the  more  food  or  clothes  in  the  Country ;  only, 
these  people  would  sit  still,  or  lounge  about  and  do 
nothing,  instead  of  earning  their  bread. 

But  they  are  the  happier  and  the  better  for  being 
employed  instead  of  being  idle,  even  though  their 
labour  shotdd  be  only  in  planting  flowers,  or  building 
a  palace,  x)  please  their  employer's  fancy. 

Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent,  however,  is  hud 
out  in  employing  labourers  on  some  work  that  is 
profitable ;  that  is,  in  doing  something  which  brings 
back  more  than  is  spent  on  it,  and  thus  goes  to  in- 
crease the  whole  wealth  of  the  Country.  Thus,  if, 
instead  of  employing  labourers  to  cultivate  a  flower- 
garden  or  build  me  a  summer-house  for  my  pleasure, 
I  employ  them  in  raising  com,  or  building  a  mill  to 
grind  it,  the  price  of  that  com,  or  the  price  paid  for 
grinding  by  those  who  bring  com  to  the  mill,  will  be 
more  (if  I  have  conducted  the  business  prudently) 
than  what  I  had  spent  on  those  works.  So  that  in- 
stead of  having  parted  with  my  money  for  ever,  as 
when  it  is  spent  on  a  pleasure-garden  or  summer- 
house,  it  comes  back  to  me  with  addition.  This  ad- 
dition is  called  Profit;  and  the  money  so  laid  out  is 
called  Capital. 

A  man  who  lays  out  his  money  in  this  manner, 
may  do  the  same  over  again,  as  soon  as  it  comes  back 
to  him  I  so  that  he  may  go  on  supporting  labourers 
year  after  year.  And  if  he  saves  each  year  a  part  of 
his  Profit,  and  adds  it  to  his  Capital,  as  a  thriving 
farmer  or  manufacturer  generally  does,  he  will  be  con- 
tinually employing  more  and  more  labourers,  and  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  the  Cotmtry.  He  himself,  in- 
deed, is  perhaps  not  thinking  of  his  Country,  but  Is 
only  seeking  to  enrich  himself  :  but  this  is  the  best 
and  surest  way  he  could  take  for  enriching  the  country. 
For,  every  man  in  the  nation,  who  adds  to  his  own 
wealth,  without  lessening  the  wealth  of  others,  must, 
it  is  plain,  be  adding  just  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  man  gains  by  another's 
loss  ;  and  then,  of  course,  nothing  is  added  to  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country.  If  a  man  gets  rich 
by  gambling,  or  begging,  or  robbery,  others  lose 
at  least  as  much  as  he  gains.  But  if  he*  gets  rich  by 
his  skill  in  farming,  or  manufactures,  or  mining,  all 
that  he  gains  is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  Coimtry,  since  it  is  not  lost  by  any  one  else. 

Many  persons  dispose  of  their  property  in  this 
way,  though  they  are  not  themselves  engaged 
in  business,  but  lend  their  money  to  others,  who 
are.  Suppose  you  were  a  labouring  man,  and 
had  100/.  left  you  as  a  legacy;  or  had  saved 
up  that  sum  from  your  earnings  :  you  might  not 
know  how  to  trade  with  the  money  to  advantage ; 
and  if  you  kept  it  in  a  strong  box,  for  the  use 
of  your  children,  you  would  not  be  the  better  for 
it  all  your  life ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  your  children  wotdd  find  just  the  same  sum 
that  you  first  put  in.  Or  if  you  took  out  5/.  every 
year  to  spend,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  would  be 
all  gone.  But  you  might  lend  it  to  some  person  en- 
gaged in  business,  who  would  give  you  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  Principal,  as  it  is  called,  that  is. 


the  sum  bonrowed,  and  would  pay  you  4L  or  51.  every 
year  for  the  use  of  it ;  which  is  called  Interest.  This 
he  would  be  glad  to  do,  if  he  knew  that  he  could  on- 
ploy  this  100/.  in  buying  materials,  and  paying 
workmen,  to  weave  cloth,  for  instance,  or  make 
tables  and  chairs;  which  would  bring  in,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  110/.  For  out  of  this  increase  «f 
10/.,  after  pajring  you  5/.  for  the  use  of  your  money, 
he  would  have  gained  5/.  for  himself. 

In  this  way,  great  part  of  the  capital  that  is  en- 
gaged in  trades  and  manufactures,  is  employed  by 
persons  who  are  not  themsdves  the  owners  of  it. 

The  more  Capital  there  is  in  a  Country,  the  better 
for  the  labourers ;  for  the  poorer  the  master  is,  the 
fewer  labourers  he  can  afford  to  employ,  and  the  less 
sure  he  can  be  of  being  able  to  pay  them. 

Suppose  you  were  a  poor  man,  in  a  newly-settled 
Country,  and  asked  your  neighbour  to  help  yon  to 
dig  a  piece  of  fertile  ground,  promising  him  a  share 
of  the  produce  for  his  pains  ;  he  might  say, — I  have 
nothing  to  live  on  in  the  mean  time ;  if  you  want  me 
to  dig  for  you,  you  must  pay  me  daily  wages.  But 
if  you  have  noting  beforehand,  except  bare  neces- 
saries for  yourself, — ^that  is,  if  you  have  no  Capital, — 
you  cannot  pay  him  till  harvest.  Your  land^  there- 
fore, will  remain  half-tilled ;  and  he  will  be  forced  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  wild  berries,  or  to  himt 
and  fish,  to  provide  himself  food.  Indeed,  aii  would 
be  forced  to  begin  in  this  manner,  if  you  suppose  a 
number  of  men  left  to  themselves,  even  on  the  most 
fertile  land,  without  any  property  to  set  out  with, — 
that  is,  without  Capital.  They  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulties to  struggle  against  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
when  they  had  advanced  some  way  in  acquiring 
wealth,  they  would  find  it  easier  to  obtain  more. 

For,  as  it  is,  you  may  observe  that  wealtii  is 
always  obtained  by  means  of  wealth, — that  is,  it  Is 
gained  by  the  help  of  Capital ;  without  which,  labour 
can  hardly  be  carried  on.  Com  is  raised  by  labour ; 
but  a  previous  stock  of  com  is  needed,  both  to  sow 
the  ground,  and  to  maintain  the  labourer  till  the 
harvest  is  ripe.  The  tools  with  which  he  works  are 
made  with  tools.  The  handle  of  the  axe  with  which 
he  cuts  wood  is  made  of  wood;  the  iron  of  it  was 
dug  from  the  mine  with  iron  instruments  :  and  it  Is 
the  same  with  almost  every  kind  of  labour.  You 
may  judge,  therefore,  how  difficult  and  slow  men*s 
first  advances  must  have  been,  when  they  had  to 
work  with  their  bare  hands,  or  with  stakes  and  shaip 
stones  for  their  tools. 

Accordingly,  in  countries  that  are  ill  provided  with 
Capital,  though  the  inhabitants  are  few  in  number, 
and  all  of  them  are  forced  to  labour  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  they  are  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
than  even  the  poorest  are  in  a  richer  country,  though 
that  be  much  more  thickly  peopled,  and  though 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  not  obliged  to  labour 
with  their  hands  at  all. 

The  money,  food,  and  other  things  which  a  farmer 
spends  on  the  labourers  and  on  the  horses  which  cul- 
tivate his  land,  or  a  clothier  on  his  weavers,  is  caUed 
circulating  Capital ;  because  he  parts  with  it,.ftt>m  time 
to  time,  and  it  retiums  to  him  as  in  a  circle,  in  the 
shape  of  com  or  cloth.  The  farmer's  bams,  ploughs, 
carts,  and  horses,  and  the  clothier's  looms  and 
warehouses,  are  called  fixed  Capital ;  because  they 
bring  in  a  profit,  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by 
being  kept  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Any  new  kind  of  tool  or  machine,  by  enabling  a 
few  men  to  do  the  work  of  many,  is  likely,  when 
first  introduced,  to  throw  several  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. But  in  the  end,  it  almost  always  finds  em- 
ployment for  many  more.     Thus,  for  instance,  when 
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the  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced^  many  who 
used  to  gain  their  living  by  copying,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  j  because  a  very  few  printers 
could  produce  as  many  copies  of  a  book  as  several 
hundred  writers.  But,  In  a  short  time,  books  being 
thus  rendered  so  much  cheaper,  many  more  were 
enabled  to  buy  them  ;  and  many  hundred  times  as 
many  printers  were  employed  as  there  were  copyists 
before.  And  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  almost 
every  kind  of  machinery. 

There  is  one  way  of  employing  Capital,  which 
people  are  apt  to  murmur  at,  as  if  it  did  them  an  in* 
jury,  though  there  is  none  that  does  more  important 
service  to  the  public.  A  man  who  deals  in  com  or 
other  provisions,  is,  of  course,  watchful  to  buy  them 
up  when  they  are  cheap,  and  to  keep  them  till  they 
are  dearer  -,  that  he  may  sell  them  at  a  profit.  Now 
an  nnthinking  person  is  apt  to  complain  of  corn- 
dealers,  when  bread  is  dear,  as  if  they  were  the  cause 
of  scarcity ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  they  that  preserve 
us  from  being  absolutely  starved,  whenever  there 
happens  to  be  a  scanty  harvest  Not  that  a  corn- 
dealer  is  thinking  of  benefiting  the  Public ;  he  is 
only  thinking  of  gaining  for  himself  a  profit  on 
his  capital,  like  any  other  tradesman ;  but  the  way 
he  takes  to  secure  this  profit,  which  is  by  buying  up 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  selling  it  when  dear,  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  plentiful  crop  of  one 
year  may  supply  the  defect  of  another  j  so  that  there 
may  not  be  first  waste  and  then  famine,  and  in  which 
a  short  supply  may  be  made  to  hold  out. 

When  the  captain  of  a  ship  finds  his  provisions 
run  short,  so  that  there  is  not,  suppose,  above  three 
weeks*  provision  on  board,  and  his  voyage  is  likely  to 
last  four,  he  puts  the  crew  on  short  allowance ;  and 
thus,  by  each  man*s  submitting  to  eat  only  three- 
fourths  of  his  usual  quantity,  the  provisions  hold  out. 
But  if  the  crew  should  mutiny  when  they  felt  hungry, 
and  insist  on  having  their  full  allowance,  then,  by  the 
end  of  the  three  weeks,  all  would  be  consumed,  and 
they  would  perish  with  hunger.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
the  same  would  be  the  case  with  a  whole  nation,  if, 
when  the  harvest  fell  short,  all  were  to  go  on  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  consumption. 

Suppose  such  a  failure  in  the  crops,  that  all  the 
com  in  the  coxmtry  was  only  enough  for  three  quarters 
of  a  year,  according  to  the  common  rate  of  consump- 
tion ;  it  is  plain  that  if  all  men  went  on  eating  the 
usual  quantity,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
last  three  months,  and  the  most  dr^dful  famine 
would  prevail. 

How  is  this  to  be  prevented ;  as  there  is  no  cap- 
tain to  put  people  on  short  allowance  ;  and -it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  all  should  agree,  each  to  stint  him- 
self for  the  public  good  ?  If  com  remained  at  the 
usual  price,  all  would  continue  to  eat  the  usual  quan- 
tity, till  there  was  none  left.  But  the  prospect  of  a 
scarcity  causes  farmers,  and  millers,  and  others,  who 
have  capital,  to  keep  what  com  they  have  by  them, 
in  expectation  of  a  higher  price,  and  to  buy  up  what 
they  can,  at  home  and  fh)m  abroad ',  and,  as  they 
refuse  to  sell  it  except  at  an  advanced  price,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity,  the  deamess  of  food  forces 
people  to  be  more  saving.  In  this  way  the  store  of 
provisions  is  hiisbanded  in  the  whole  Ck)untry,  just  as 
cm  board  a  ship,  and  is  made  to  last  till  next  harvest  -, 
and  thus,  by  suffering  a  certain  degree  of  hardship, 
the  people  are  saved  from  perishing  by  famine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  through  the  wise 
and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence,  men  thus 
do  the  greatest  service  to  the  public,  when  they  are 
thinking  of  nothing  biift  their  own  gain.  And  this 
happens  not  only  in  the  case  of  corn-dealers,  but 


generally.  When  men  are  left  quite  free  to  employ 
their  capital  as  each  thinks  best  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, he  will  almost  always  benefit  the  Public,  though 
he  may  have  no  such  design  or  thought. 

MIGRATORY  BIRDS.  No.  III. 
The  Nightingale. — (SUvia  luscmia.) 

The  Nightingale  is  one  of  our  earliest  spring  visiters, 
and  makes  its  q)pearance  about  the  middle  of  April. 
It  frequents,  at  first,  the  hedges  which  border  cul- 
tivated lands  and  gardens,  where  it  finds  abund- 
ance of  food  3  but  it  remains  there  for  only  a  short 
time,  for  as  soon  as  the  forests  begin  to  be  covered 
with  verdure,  it  retires  into  the  woods  and  thickets, 
in  the  thick  foliage  of  which  it  delights.  Its  nest, 
which  is  rudely  formed  of  dead  leaves,  is  placed  near 
to  the  g^round,  hidden  among  brushwood,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  some  hedge. 

The  Nightingale,  during  its  stay  in  England,  for  it 
leaves  us  again  in  the  autumn,  rears  two  broods  of 
young;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  has  been 
known  to  hatch  three.  As  soon  as  the  first  brood  is 
partially  fledged,  the  female  sets  about  building  a 
second  nest,  and  the  nurture  and  education  of  the 
first  brood  devolves  upon  the  male.  It  is  only  pre- 
vious to,  and  during  the  time  that  the  first  family  is 
being  reared,  that  the  song  of  the  male  is  heard  ^ 
when  the  bird  is  in  a  wild  state ;  but,  when  in  cap- 
tivity, if  properly  managed,  it  lias  been  known  to 
sing  nearly  throughout  the  year.  The  successful 
management  of  the  Nightingale,  when  placed  in  a 
cage,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  very 
considerable  attention;  three  sides  of  the  cage  in 
which  it  is  placed  are  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  light  5  in  this  manner  imitating  the  dim 
light  of  evening,  at  which  time  the  Nightingale  de- 
lights to  pour  forth  its  melodious  notes  when  in  a 
state  of  liberty. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  bird  are  extracted 
from  Griffiths*8  edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom. 

*'  The  Nightingale  has,  of  all  other  birds,  a  voice 
of  the  greatest  harmony,  variety,  and  compass.  It 
unites  ^e  talents  of  all  the  singing-birds,  and 
succeeds  in  every  style;  sixteen  different  burdens 
may  be  reckoned  in  its  song,  well  determined  by 
the  first  and  last  notes;  it  can  sustain  this  song 
uninterrupted  for  the  space  of  twenty  seconds,  and 
the  sphere  which  its  voice  can. fill  is  at  least  a  mile  in 
diameter.  Song  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  this 
species,  that  even  the  female  possesses  it,  less  strong 
and  varied,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the  male,  but 
otherwise  entirely  resembling  it ;  even  in  its  dream- 
ing sleep  the  Nightingale  warbles.  What  peculiarly 
constitutes  the  charm  of  this  bird  is,  that  it  never 
repeats  its  scmg  like  other  birds,  but  varies  at  each 
burden  or  passage ;  and,  even  if  ever  it  resumes  the 
same,  it  is  always  with  new  accents  and  additional 
embellishments.  In  calm  weather,  in  the  fine  nights 
of  spring,  when  its  voice  is  heard  alone,  undisturbed 
by  any  other  sound,  nothing  can  be  more  ravishing 
and  delightful ;  it  then  pours  forth,  in  their  utmost 
plenitude,  all  the  resources  of  its  incomparable  organ 
of  voice." 

The  Cuckoo. — (Cucubts  canorw,) 
This  most  extraordinary  bird,  extraordinary  as 
regards  its  plumage  and  form,  which  in  a  great  degree 
resembles  ^at  of  the  hawk,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
even  the  small  birds,  such  as  swallows  and  others, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy,  will  mob  it  out  of  their 
neighbourhood ;  but  more  curious  on  account  of  its 
habits,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  bird, 
appears  in  £ngland  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
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of  April;    like  tbe  parrots  and  the  other  climbing 
birds,  it  hns  two  toes  placed  forwards  and  two  behind. 


n*  KighlingaU, 

Although  in  outward  appearance  the  Cuckoo  re- 
sembles a  bird  of  prey,  jet  its  habits,  and  its  internal 
organization,  prove,  that  it  lives  on  insects  only  ;  and 
though,  in  captivity,  it  has  been  known  to  feed  on 
fleeh,  when  cooked  and  chopped  fine,  yet  it  always 
appears  to  partake  of  it  with  rductance. 


TV  CuekaB. 
The  most  curions  part  of  the  history  of  the  Cuckoo, 
consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  female  disposes 
of  her  e^is :  in  this  she  differs  so  extremely  from 
cFery  other  bird,  that  were  it  not  that  the  fact  has 
been  attested  by  the  most  credible  and  intelligent 
eye-witnesses,  it  would  hardly  be  deserving  of  belief. 
The  female  cuckoo,  in  geueral,  builds  no  nest  of  her 
own,  but  deposits  her  eggs,  almost  always  singly,  in 
the  neat  of  some  of  the  smaller  birds,  most  frequently 
in  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  The  smiJl  bird  care- 
fully sits  on  the  egg  thus  placed,  and,  when  the 
young  is  hatched,  it  is  attended  with  as  much  care  as 
if  the  offspring  was  ber  own;  cxperimeut  has  proved, 
that  if  the  egg  of  any  other  bird  is  introduced  into 
the  nest,  it  is  either  thrown  out  and  broken,  or 
the  nest  is  entiroly  deserted.  Another  curious 
fact  is,  that  the  young  of  the  Cuckoo,  as  soon  as  it 
is  hatched,  applies  itself  to  the  task  of  ejecting  (he 
rightful  owners  of  the  nest ;  to  effect  this,  the  young 
Cuckoo  thirusts  itself  underneath  the  egg,  or  young 
bird  it  wishes  to  remove,  and  then  carries  it  on  its 
back,  which  is  peculiarly  broad  and  flat,  to  the  edge 
of  tbe  nest,  and  throws  it  over ;  this,  however,  is  some. 
times  a  work  of  considerable  dilBculty,  and  only 
effected  after  repeated  trials. 

ASmVERSARIES  IN  MARCH. 
MONDAY,  35th. 
T-JXiT.— Thi<_  d»T  U  hcnoural,  »nd   celebr«led   Aronriiont 


(OR,  &c.  lo  proclaim  Ihe  glad  tiimuef  g'tatjoy,  on  which  re»l  tlw 
lery  bull  at  the  ChHstiui'B  &ilh,  uid  hit  conaequcnt  bope  of 
redemption.  Thii  feetival  ii  of  great  antiquity  )  the  littst  lUte 
■A^aed  to  it!  eatablithmeDt  ii  the  Mvenih  ceniunr,  wfail^  ume  au- 
thontiei,  of  no  li<ht  couiideralion,  refer  it  to  the  ;ear  350.  In  civil 
olculatUHW  Ladr-DaT  a  the  fint  of  the  four  ^uaiter-diT*'  ai  they 
■le  called,  of  the  year;  that  ■•..daji  on  which  rcots,  anauitia, 
ialereU  on  moaey,  and  an^  other  lomi  of  money  payable  quarterly. 
become  due ;  and  on  which  tenancy  oF  landi,  hoiuea,  &a.,  com- 


1306  AoifH  £nu*,  the  Gnt  Kini  of  Scotlutd  of  hi*  nee,  and 

craiidian  lo  the  Bruce  who  wu  competitor  for  the  crown  with 

Baliol,  wafl  crowned  at  Scone. 
1688  Charity  Schoola  for  children  were  fint  isMhuted  in  and  about 

London.    I'he  fint  opened  were  one  in  Korlon  Falgate  and 

another  in  St.  Maigarefi,  WeBlniin»ter. 
1748  A  denmcliva  fire  broke  out  in  Eichange-olley,  Corohill,  by 

which  upward*  of  eighty  hODie*  wen  cauoined.    Itwuthe 

lanetl  which  had  happened  since  the  great  fire  o(  London. 

WS&-,  but  has  been  lubKquenlJy  much  ciceeded  by  (tie  Gi« 

of  1794,  in  ftalclifle  Hlthway. 
1S27  Captain  Parn  uiled  in  the  Hecia,  on  the  fourth  VD]rBEe  of 

ducovery  in  the  North  Polar  regions. 
TUKSDAY.  aeth. 
1Q32  The  /aiiili  eipelled  from  Holland  bjr  an  edict  of  ihii  date. 

1756  Died  GiUtrl  ICmI,  a  learned  and  pioui  defender  of  our  holy 

religion.  Hii  writinn  and  his  convereationa  convinced  Lard 
LftleTton  of  the  train  of  (he  (.'hrislian  revelation,  and  are 
■aid  to  have  mainly  incited  that  noble  author  to  write  hi> 
celebrated  Diutriadon  m  it.  Punl. 

WKDNESDAY,  27lh. 

ISIS  Died  at  Theobald*,  aeat  Che*hunl,  in  llertfordihire.  Ki«g 
Jamtt  I.,  in  Ihe  fiay-ninlh  year  of  hi*  age,  the  twenty-third 
year  of  hi*  reign  over  England,  and  fiftv-ninth  over  Scotland. 

IBOi  Treaty  of  Peace  between  ihe  (Jailed  Kingdom,  on  Ihe  one 
part,  and  Ihe  t'rench  Republic,  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  other,  »gned  at  Amien*- 
THURSDAY,  aSlh, 

13B0  Gunjiowder  *aid  lo  have  be«n  first  used  in  Europe  by  die  Ve- 
Deliiru  against  the  Genoese. 

1463  Baffatlle  Sanio  lyUrlnuo  died  on  hi*  blith-day,  at  Hie  early 
age  of  37.  His  painting  of  ihe  Tranafigurllion  of  out  Savioor 
i*  coniidered  the  most  noble  produclion  of  the  pictorial  ait. 

1677  JVtiueilnui  Hollar,  an  eminent  and  much-admired  engraver, 
died  in  great  poverty  in  WestminWer,  aged  •evenly. 

1757  iMerl  IfAmiini,  who  had  attempted  t^ie  life  of  Loaia  XV., 

King  of  France,  was  executed  with  unheard  of  torture*. 
1766  A  great  Eruplioo  of  Mount  Vesuv: 
.~~.  .  „,.__.   „ho«e  "■-■■  "  ■- 

I  of  Pai  _  ._. 

FRIDAY'.  a9lh. 
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aiuf   ur    BOLOBN*. 
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LEANING  TOWERS. 


These  curious  speoimens  of  architectture  afford,  per- 
haps, the  raost  striking  and  remarkable  examples 
in  existence  of  that  important  principle  of  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  "  that  a  body  will  be  supported,  or  will 
stand,  provided  that  its  line  of  direction  falls  within  its 
base  /*  that  is  to  say,  in  common  phrase,  provided 
it  keeps  its  balance.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe^  that  the  converse  of  this  principle  is  equally 
true,  "  that  a  body  will  fall  if  its  line  of  direction 
falls  without  its  base;'  in  other  words,  if  it  lose  its 
balance.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
the  reason  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember, 
that  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  tendency  to  fall 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  acts  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  same  body,  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  a  point  in  every  body,  around  which,  in 
every  direction,  it  acts  equally.  On  this  point  the 
body  may  be  said  to  be  balanced  3  this  is  the  centre 
of  gravity,  a,  fig.  1  -,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  passing  through  the 
base,  or  lowest  side  of  the  body,  is  the  line  of  direc- 
tion a.  F.  fig.  1 }  if,  therefore,  this  line  fall  within 
the  base,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the 
base,  and  the  body  is  balanced,  for  the  attraction  of 
the  dark  part,  bde,  which  is  supported  by  the 
base,  has  more  tendency  to  keep  the  body  standing 
than  that  of  the  light  part  bce,  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  base,  has  to  incline,  or  pull  it  down  5 
but  if,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  line  of  direction  falls  with- 
out the  base^  where  a  is  the  centre  of  gravity^  and 


ttg.  1. 


Fig.  S. 


T  B 


a  V  the  line  of  direction,  it  is  clear  that  there  being 
more  parts  of  the  body  unsupported  by  the  base  than 
those  which  are  supported,  or  b  c  e  being  larger  than 
BDS,  the  attraction  of  the  greater  part  will  over- 
come that  of  the  lesser,  and  that  the  body  will  not 
be  balanced,  but  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fall  than 
to  stand.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  may 
make  this  important  rule  more  intelligible.  Hie 
power  of  all  the  forces  of  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion acting  on  different  parts  of  a  body,  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  one  force  acting  on  tiie  centre  of 
gravity  only.  If,  therefore,  this  point  be  supported, 
the  whole  body  will  be  supported,  and  this  can  only 
be  the  case  when  the  line  of  direction  faUs  within 
the  base. 

It  has  been  iouna  oy  experiment,  tnat  most  ^ofty 
buildings  of  any  antiquity  are  slightly  inclined  from 
the  perpendicular;  the  Monument;  near  London 
Bridge,  is  one  of  many  instances )  but  the  Towers  at 
Bologna  and  Pisa,  in  Italy,  and  at  Caerphilly,  Bridge- 
north,  and  Corfe  Castle,  in  our  own  country,  are  the 
most  remarkable.  We  are  indebted  to  that  elegant 
periodical  work,  the  Landsct^e  Annual,  for  a  beautifol 
view  of  those  at  Bologna.  They  were  probably 
erected  by  private  families*  for  the  .purposes  of  de- 
fence in  the  desperate  feuds  and  civil  wars  which  so 
long  desolated  Italy,  and  rendered  buildings  such  as 
these  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  possessors. 
The  small  republics  of  Lombardy  were  continually 
at  war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Emperors  of 
Gtermany ;  every  city  was  divided  into  the  two  furious 
actions  of  Guelfs  and  GhibelliAes^  (or  the  parties  of 


the  Pope  and  the  Emperor) ;  and  every  street^  vaa 
frequently  every  family,  Wai  *'diticM  agaiHit  U 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  nobletj-'Hha  Montagttta 
Capulets  of  their  day  3-^and  eveiry  mdn*8  house 
indeed  his  castle,  but  in  a  very  (Afferent  sense  from 
that,  which,  thanks  to  our  reformed  religioii,  frem 
institutions,  and  advanced  state  of  dvilizafkni,  these 
words  now  convey  to  English  ears.  The  taller  of 
the  two,  that  of  the  AsineUi,  was  built  A.  D.  1109; 
its  height  has  been  variously  stated  at  350,  377,  and 
307  feet,  and  its  inclination  at  a  few  inches,  and  at 
3  feet  and  a  half.  It  has  no  external  beauty,  bat 
rewards  the  traveller  for  It  tedious  ascent  of  500 
steps,  by  an  extensive  view,  which  includes  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Imola,  Ferrara,  and  Modena. 
The  tower  of  the  Garisendi  or  Garissuidi,  is  inunor- 
talized  by  Dante's  simile,  who  compares  it  to  the 
stooping  Giant  Antaeus;  its  height  is  140  or  150 
feet,  and  it  deviates  7  or^i^  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 
The  woodwork  and  masonry  incline  from  ^eJiorizon, 
which  fact  strongly  corroborates  the  opinion  of 
Montfaucon,  the  Antiquary,  of  the  correctness  of 
which  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt;  he  says  its 
inclination  was  "  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  earth  ; 
some  went  to  ruin  when  it  slipped,  as  the  ground  on 
the  inclined  side  was  not  so  firm,  which  may  be  said 
of  the  other  towers  that  lean;  that  for  the  bells  of 
St.  Mary  Zibenica,  at  Venice,  leans,  and  at  Ravenna, 
and  between  Ferrara  and  Venice,  and  in  other  places, 
numerous  instances  may  be  found."  Of  the  leaning 
towers  of  Italy,  this  tower  is  second  only  to  that  oit 
Pisa  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  future  number), 
in  the  greatness  of  its  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar, but  is  inferior  In  this  pointy  to  that  of  Caerphilly 
Castle,  which  will  also  be  described  in  a  future 
number,  whilst  in  height  the  tower  of  the  AsineUi  soai^ 
far  above  all  its  competitors  in  Italy  and  Eng^d. 

The  DrrrcR  of  Old.— When  the  pleaipotcntiariM  of  Albert 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  were  despatdisd  to  Ihs  Hague  in 
1607,  at  a  bhort  distance  from  that  tvim  Hmt  fell  m  with 
groups  of  uncouthlv  dressed  persons,  some  of  whom  wefe 
busied  with  easing  their  pockets  of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
whilst  oUiers  were  slaking  their  thirst  fhnn  earthen  Etch- 
ers. Little  did  the  Spanish  envoys  dream,  that  these 
homely  re\'ellers  were  the  identical  msmbors  df  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  whom  they  wefe 
destined  to  treat  of  matters  affecting  the  Ihtiiis  destiny  of 
aUEiurope. 

Pkbachke*s  I>tVBCf  s^^The  defects  of  a  praaeher  are  soon 
spied.  Let  a  preacher  be  endued  with  ten  virtues,  and 
have  but  one  finult,  that  one  fbult  will  eclipse  and  darken 
all  his  virtues  and  gifts,  so  evil  is  the  world  in  IhSM  times. 
Dr.  Justus  Jonas  hath  all  the  good  qoahties  that  a  man 
may  have;  yet  by  reason  that  he  ooly  oflen  hummeth  and 
spitteth,  therefore  the  people  cannot  bear  with  that  go^d 
and  honest  man/— -Lutbsb's  Tabh  Talk* 

A  mah's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore, 
let  him  seasonably  water  the  onot  and  destrc^  die  oiher. 
— Baoow.  ^ 

REMARKABLlS  BFITAPH. 

In  tbe  Hiftory  of  Loadon,  neatioB  If  oiada  of  a  ^b^aoMfat  in 
St.  Sariotir'i  Charch,  S<mthwafk,  to  the  iD€«jfy  of  lUct^d 
Humble,  Aldennsn  of  Londoa,  sad  lot  wifc  sad  efcfldwB,  who 
are  ail  repreMntwl  ia  a  kneeliof  posture^  TW  dM  «  A^^  13, 
1616.    Tlieiblloiriiis  lines  ai»BMCfib«d:— 

Lm  to  the  damask  roif  you  0se« 

Or  like  the  Moifffm  on  ttie  tfoe« 

Or  Bkfl  the  dainty  Jtmim  of  May, 

Or  like  the  iM>fniiw  of  tho  day. 

Or  like  the  fun,  or  like  the  thmi; 

Or  like  the  gtmrd  wUeh  Jeaae  bad, 

Ev'n  M  HtBUv,  whote  thraad  ■[apnn» 

Drawn  oat,  and  cat,  and  00  is  doa«« 

The  rae  decav»,  the  blmtam  Masteth, 

ThMJimoer  fades,  the  mtrrning  hmMk, 

The  mmr  declinee,  the  tftodm  ffiea. 

T!hteciuTdcmu9ium^9aAVLA»\i^w$* 
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MAUNDY   THURSDAY, 
OR  Shere  Thursday. 


Maundt  Thurboay  i«  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 
It  is  sappoied  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
Mand  which  afterwards  became  Mmmd,  a  name  for 
a  basket     Thna  Shakspeare  aays^  "  a  thousand  fa- 
vonrs  from  her  nunmd  ahe  drew  i**  and  Hall^  in  his 
Satires,  speaks  of  a  *^maund  charged  with  household 
merchandise;"  so  also  Drayton  tells  of  a  ^'little  mound 
being  made  of  osiers  small."    Thus  then^  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  on  which 
the  King  distributes  alms  to  a  certain  number  of 
poor  perscnis  at  Whitehall,  is  so  named  from  the 
maunds  in  which  the  gifts  were  contained. 
: '  According  to  annual  custom,  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, the    royal    donations  are  distributed   at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.     In  the  morning,  the  Sub-r 
almoner,  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord  High  Almoner, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
attended  by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
distribute  to  as  many  poor  men  and  poor  women,  as 
the  King  is  years  old,  a  quantity  of  salt  fish,  consist- 
ing of  salmon,  cod,  and  herrings,  pieces  of  very  fine 
beef,  five  loaves  of  bread,  and  some  ale,  to  driak  the 
King's  health.    At  three,  o'clock,  they  assemble  again, 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  Chapel,  the  women  on 
the  other.    A  procession  enters  of  those  engaged  in 
the  ceremony,  consisting  of  a  party  of  yeomen,  one 
of  them  carrying  a  large  gold  dish  on  his  head,  filled 
with  bags,  (each  eontaining  as  many  silver  pennies 
as  the  King  is  years  old,)  for  the  poor  people,  which 
is  placed  in  the  royal  closet*     They  are  followed  by 
the  Sub-almoner  in  his  robes,  with  a  sash  of  fine 
linen  over  his  shoulder  and  crossing  his  waist.     He 
is  followed  by  two  boys,  two  girls,  the  Secretary,  with 
similar  sashes,  &c.,  all  carrying  large  nosegays.    The 
Church  evening  service  is  then  perfora^j  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  the  silver  pennies  are  distri^ 
buted,  and  woUen  doth,  linen,  shoes  and  stockings,  to 
the  men  and  women,  and  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink  the 
King's  health.    Anciently,  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  washed  and  kissed  the  leet  of  as  many 
poor  men  and  women  as  they  were  years  old,  besides 
bestowing  their  Maundy  on  each.     This  was  in  imi- 
tation of  Christ's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 
Queen  Elizabeth  performed  this  at  Greenwich,  when 
she  was  39  years  old;  on  which  occasion,  the  feet  of 
39  poor  persons  were  first  washed  by  the  yeomen 
of  the  laundry,  with  warm  water  and  sweet  herbs, 
afterwards  by  the  sub-almcmer,  and  lastly,  by  the 
Queen  herself  ^  the  persons  who  washed,  making  each 
time  a  cross  on  the  paupers'  toes,  and  kissing  them. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  by  39  ladies  and 
gentlemen.     Clothes,  food,  and  money  were    then 
distributed. 

James  the  Secono  is  saia  to  have  oeen  toe  last  mo- 
narch who  performed  this  ceremony  in  person.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  1 73 1,  it  being  Maundy  Thursday,  the 
King  being  then  in  his  48th  year,  there  was  dispensed 
at  the  Banquetting-house,  Wliitehall,  to  48  poor  men 
and  women,  boiled  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton, 
and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner; 
after  that,  large  platters  of  undressed  fish,  viz.,  one 
large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod,  twelve  red- 
herrings  and  twelve  white,  and  four  half-quartern 
loaves.  After  this,  shoes,  stockings,  linen  and  woollen 
clothes  were  given;  likewise,  leathern  bags,  with 
one,  two,  three,  and  four-penny  pieces  of  silver,  and 
shiUii^,  to  each  about  4/.  in  value.  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Almoner, 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  poor,  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  Whitehdl  as  for- 
merly done  by  the  Kings  theniselves. 


This  day  was  also  called  Shere  Thursday,  and  by 
corruption.  Chare  Thursday.  Shere  Thursday  signi- 
fied, that  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Clergy  were 
wont  to  shere  or  shear  their  heads,  or  get  them  shorn 
or  shaven,  and  to  clip  their  beards  against  Easter  day. 

Maundy  Thursday  is  no  where  observed  in  London^ 
except,  as  before  stated,  at  the  Chapel  RoyaL 

Whsw  one  was  speaking  of  such  a  refomation  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  in  effect  would  make  it  no  Church 
at  all,  the  great  Lord  Bacon  said  to  him ;  Sir,  the  subject  we 
talk  of,  is  the  eye  of  England ;  if  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in 
the  eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  off;  but  he  were  a 
strange  oculist,  who  would  pull  out  the  eye. 


Mbn  do  not  80  much  fear  to  be  dead  as  they  fear  to  die :  it 
is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  not  their  condition  when* 
separated,  which  they  contemplate  with  dread.  Men  either 
do  not  think  of  the  state  after  death  at  all,  or  they  anticipate 
happiness ;  were  it  otherwise,  did  they  see  the  consequences 
of  living  as  they  too  often  do,  they  would  not  continue  so  to 
live, 

THE  LAST  DAY. 

Hark  !  ftrom  the  deep  of  heaven,  a  trumpet  sound 

Thunders  the  dlzzv  universe  around ; 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west  it  lol]s» 

A  blast  that  summons  all  created  souls ; 

The  dead  awaken  from  their  dismal  sleep : 

The  sea  has  heard  it ;  coiling  up  with  dre 

Myriads  of  mortals  Hash  fh>m  out  her  bed  ! 

The  graves  fly  open,  and,  with  awful  strife. 

The  dust  of  ages  startles  into  life ! 

All  who  have  breathed,  or  moved,  or  seen,  or  felt ; 
All  they  around  whose  cradles  kingdoms  knelt ; 
Tyrants  and  warriors,  who  were  tluoned  in  blood ; 
The  great  and  mean,  the  glorious  and  the  good. 
Are  raised  from  every  isle,  and  land,  and  tombi 
To  hear  the  changeless  and  eternal  doom. 

But  while  the  universe  is  wrapt  in  fiieg 
Ere  yet  the  splendid  ruin  shall  expire, 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  flame  behold. 
With  starry  banners  at  his  feet  unrolVd, 
Earth*  s  Judge :  around  seraphic  minstrels  throng. 
Breathing  o'er  golden  harps  celestial  song ; 
While  melodies  atrial  and  sublime 
Weave  a  wild  death-dirge  o*er  departing  Time. 

Imagination  !  furl  thy  wings  of  Are, 
And  on  Eternity's  dread  brink  expire ; 
Vain  would  thy  red  and  ragina  eye  behold 
Visions  of  Immortality  unroll  a  I 
The  last,  the  fiery  chaos  hath  begun, 
QuencVd  is  the  moon,  and  blackened  is  the  sun  I 
The  stars  have  bounded  through  the  airy  roar ; 
Crush'd  lie  the  rocks,  and  mountains  are  no  more  ; 
The  deep  unbosom'd,  with  tremendous  gloom 
Yawns  on  the  ruiu,  like  creation  s  tomb  I 

And,  lo  f  the  living  harvest  of  the  Earth, 
Reap  d  from  the  grave,  to  share  a  second  birth ; 
Millions  of  eves,  with  one  deep  dreadful  stare. 
Gaze  upward  through  the  burning  realms  of  air ; 
While  shapes,  and  shrouds,  and  ghastly  features  gleam* 
Like  lurid  snow-flakes  in  Uie  moonlight  beam. 

I  Upon  the  flaming  Earth  one  farewell  glance  I 
The  billows  of  Eternity  advance ; 
No  motion,  blast,  or  breeze,  or  waking  sound  I 
In  fiery  slumber  glares  the  world  around ; 
Tis  o  er ;  from  yonder  cloven  vault  of  heaven. 
Throned  on  a  car  by  livingthunder  driven. 
Array 'd  in  glory,  see,  th' Eternal  come  t 
And,  while  the  Universe  is  still  and  dumb* 
And  hell  overshadowed  with  terrific  gloom* 
To  immortal  myriads  deal  the  judgment-doom  I 
Wing*d  on  the  wind,  and  warhling  hymns  of  love^ 
Beh(nd  I  the  blessed  soar  to  realms  above : 
The  cursed,  with  hell  uncover  d  to  their  eye. 
Shriek — shriek,  and  vanish  in  a  whirlwind  cry ! 
Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dismay, 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirls  away  I 

JaVES  HONTOOICSBV 
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TH£  SATURDAY  MAOAZme.\ 
LOCAL   ILLUSTRATIONS.' 


[MascB3Q^ 


We  think  that  our  readers  will  be  intereited  in  Hx 
specimens  of  our  Parish  Churches,  which  we  are  en- 
abled occasioiiallf  to  present  to  their  notice.  We  can 
boast  of  an  infinite  variety  of  architecture,  and  combi- 
nation of  styles.  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
we  might  trace  every  link  of  connexion  between  the  ■ 
walls  of  rilled  oak  at  Greensted  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  37,)  and 
the  massive  and  sculptured  towers  of  Lincoln  Min- 
ster, There  is,  genevaUy,  some  point  of  interest 
nbont  each  of  our  old  chnrcbes  j  some  beauty  of 
architecture,  a  porch,  a  window,  a  font,  a  mooument, 
or,  at  least,  a  legend  of  ancient  times,  if  the  relics 
themselves  have  passed  away.  In  some  portions  of 
the  kingdom  these  beauties  have  been  preserved,  and 
laid  up  for  the  delight  of  future  generations  in  our 
county  histories.  Such  is  the  magnificent  work  on 
the  AntiquUiea  of  Siutex,  recently  published  by  Dr. 
E.  Cartwright  But  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
remains  in  the  kingdom  are  comparatively  unknown, 
and  may,  perhaps,  moulder  away  and  be  lost  for. 
ever,  because  no  pen  or  pencil  has  been  employed  to 
immortalize  them.  We  could  wish  to  have  some 
of  these  brought  into  notice,  to  have  a  Whitk's 
Selbome  in  miniature  for  every  parish,  recording 
whatever  there  is  of  interest,  not  only  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical remains,  but  in  its  natural  Ustory  and  local 
nrcumstances.  In  general,  the  expense  of  printing 
such  notices,  even  if  there  are  those  whose  genius 
and  industry  lead  them  to  gather  together  the  in- 
formation, puts  it  out  of  the  question.  But  oar 
pages  offer  a  medium  to  which  the  labours  of  the. 
pen  and  the  pencil  may  be  transferred  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  if  they  will  aid  us,  we  will  gladly  present 
our  readers,  in  every  comer  of  the  Icingdom,  with  a 
description  of  whatever  is  best  worth  recording  in 
their  own  beloved  haunts,  provided  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  interest  general  readers. 

We  will  follow  up  these  remarks  with  some  notice 
of  Coleby.  This  beautiful  church  is  six  miles  from 
Lincoln,  on  the  Grantham  road.  Perhi^s  the  im- 
pression which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  tliie  b^inning,  is,  that  it  is  buried  in  the  Fens, 
and  cannot  be  visited  without  some  danger  of  cholera, 
or,  at  least,  of  ague.  Be  not  alarmed,  gentle  reader. 
Coleby  ia  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  on 
the  very  escarpment  of  the  oolite  formation,  which 
runs  in  an  uninterrupted  line  Arom  the  Humber  to 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  From  this  commanding 
height  the  eye  looks  over  t^K>n  Nottinghamshire  and 


the  valley  of  Hx  Trent  to  the  west>  to'  the  aotith,  it 
rests  on  the  towers  of  Belvoir ;  to  the  north,  aa  the 
magnificent  minster;  to  the  east,  i^ran  the  high  chalk 
country,  called  the  Wolds  of  Ijncolnshire ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Witham,  is  cau^t  by  the 
stately  |Hle  of  Tatterahall  Caatle,  and  the  lofty  tower 
of  Boston,  or  Bostcm  Stnmp,  aa  it  ia  ftmiliaily  called. 
So  little  does  UueoliuiUie  deserve  the  character  given 
by  those  who  have  never  visited  this  county,  that,  in 
Dr.  Clarke's  able  book  on  Climate,  it  is  classed  aa 
being,  next  to  Yoriuhire,  tiie  moat  healthy  purt  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  purity  of  its  air  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  high  gronnd.  Bnt  we  were  rather  to 
give  some  account  of  Coleby  than  to  defied  the 
county  from  misconstmction.  The  sketch  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  will  apeak  for  itself,  and  the  porch 
and  the  font  will  show  that  it  contaioa  very  beanlifnl 
specimens  of  the  Saxon  as  well  as  of  the  Gothic  style. 
"Hie  three  lancet  windows  in  the  chancd  are  a  sin- 
gular feature  in  this  church.  The  rich  and  beantifiil 
Gothic  spire,  including  the  upper  part  <tf  the  tower, 
with  its  light  pinnaclfes  and  flying  buttresses,  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  later  age  than  the  pWi  Saxon 
tower  which  they  crown.  Indeed,  an  attentive  ob- 
server may  easily  trace  the  whole  ontline  of  the  old 
tower  and  nave.  These  may  be  compared  to  an  un- 
wieldy chrysalis,  and  the  taste  of  a  succeeding  gene- 
ration brou^t  tl)e  butterfly  to  Ught.    The  aislea  re- 
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presen  the  wings,  the  ptnnacles  tnd  xpin  may  stand 
for  the  antenne  or  horns  of  the  beaatiKil  insect.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  accounts  of  the  time,  or 
the  different  stages  of  this  metamorphosis.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  parish  Register,  which  goes  back  for 
near  three  hundred  years,  famishes  no  memoranda 
of  any  interest,  except  the  following  : — 

"  J.  Rodgen,  of  Cgleby,  was  chosen  by  the  iobabitanta 
and  householders  of  (he  said  totnie,  to  bee  their  Parish 
Reeister;  ani  wu  swome  before  William  Lister,  Esq.  one 
of  uifl  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Parts  and  Countie  of 
Kcateven,  Oct.  30,  16a7." 

But  even  those  days  of  civil  strife  and  trouble,  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  quiet 
village  :  there  is  nothing  to  mark  any  breach  in  the 
regular  routine  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war.  If  bones 
and  ashes  could  be  taught  to  speak,  we  might  indeed 
be  able  to  give  a  lively  interest  to  our  pages  by  moviitg 
tales  of  stiU  remoter  times,  for  no  ground  is  more 
fall  of  vestiges  of  antiquity  than  some  parts  of 
Colcby.  They  are  chiefly  Roman  remains  of  which 
we  speak.  The  famous  Ermine-street  passes  tiirough 
the  parish  at  no  great  distance  from  tjie  village,  but 
it  is  not  on  the  Unc  of  this  old  Roman  road  that  the 
moat  interesting  antiquities  have  been  found  ;  but  in 
a  large  field,  near  to  Coleby  Hull,  the  seat  of  C.  Main- 
waring,  Esq.,  spear-heads,  and  swords,  and  various 
ornaments,  have  been  ploughed  up  in  great  abundance, 
aa  well  as  large  fragments  of  vases  of  coarse  earthen- 
ware, which  seem  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  The  great  mmiber  of  these  relics  which  have 
been  discovovd,  spread  over  a  considerable  space, 
seems  to  prove  that  Coleby  may  once  have  beien  a 
Roman  station,  an  out-post  perhaps  Irom  their  head- 
qoarters  at  Ltndum,  to  keep  the  mde  natives  in  awe, 
and  preserve  the  military  occupation  of  the  country. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  travel  into  the  regions  of 
fiancy,  though  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  vision, 
if  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  times,  of  Uie 
conqueror  and  the  conquest ;  it  48  stUi  a  matter  •■  ^ 
deep  and  sober  thankfulness,  tiiat  we  live  in  days 
when  Christian  churehes  occupy  the  place  of  heathen 
temples,  and  the  sound  of  tiie  village  bell  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  alarm  of  the  Roman  trumpet.  Centu- 
ries have  passed  since  a  foreign  enemy  has  gained  a 
footing  in  aai  land  :  other  lands  have  been  trodden 
nnder  foot  by  the  invader  again  and  again.  In  our 
own  days,  every  nation  of  Europe  has  been  in  tmit 
the  prey  of  the  spoiler;  their  villages  have  been 
burnt,  their  cottages  plundered,  their  peasantry  the 
sport  of  brutal  violence  :  we  only  have  been  spared ; 
we  have  enjoyed  oar  liberties  and  Uved  in  peace, 
whilst  war  has  raged  around  us.  May  we  be  thankful 
for  these  inestjmable  blessings  to  Him  who  is  the 
atithor  and  giver  of  them }  and  may  we  preserve  that 
peace  and  union  amongst  ourselves,  which  the  foreign 
enemy  has  not  been  able  to  disturb. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 

THE   POET. 


Abraham  Cowlky  was  the  posthtmions  son  of  a 
grocer  of  London,  and  was  horn  in  the  year  1618. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  School, 
where  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary  instance  of  talent 
early  developed  ;  and  we  have  his  own  account  of  a 
circumstance,  which  had  a  material  influence  in  di- 
recting the  bent  of  his  genius  toward  poetry.  He 
says,  "  I  lielieve  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  with  such  chimes  of  verses,  as 
have  never  left  ringing  there.  I  remember  when  I 
began  to  read,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  there  was 
wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour,  I  know  not  by 
what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  Ufe  read 
any  book  but  of  devotion,  but  there  was  wont  to  lie 
Spenser's  works.  This  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights, 
and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses  which  I 
found  every  where,  (though  my  understanding  had 
Lttle  to  do  with  all  this,)  and,  by  degrees,  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  rhyme  and  dance  of  the  numbers,  so 
that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was 
twelve  years  old." 

Thus  early  enamoured  of  poetry,  Cowley  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  "  lisped  in  numbers."  At 
the  age  of  ten  yeare,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  at  twelve,  ho  wrote  Con- 
stantia  and  Philetus ;  and  these,  with  other  pieces, 
were  actually  published,  under  the  title  of  Poetical 
Blouoms,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  before  he  left  school. 
At  Cambridge,  whither  he  went  in  1636,  he  wrote 
some  plajra,  and  commenced  bis  DavideU,  an  epic 
poem  on  the  history  of  King  David.  In  1643,  when 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  civil  war 
was  raging  Ijetween  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and,  on  being  ejected  from  Cambridge,  Cowley 
sheltered  himself  at  Oxford,  which  place  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Royalists.  Here  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  friends  of  the  King,  particularly  to 
the  accomplished  and  gallant  Lord  Falkland.  He 
had  also  written  an  elegy  on  William  Hervey,  which 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  brother,  John  Her- 
vey, and  by  this  friend  Cowley  was  recommended  to 
the  Eari  of  St.  Alban's,  then  acting  as  minister  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ttie  consort  of  Charles  the 
First.  When  the  decline  of  the  Royal  cause  obliged 
the  Queen,  with  her  court,  to  retire  to  France,  Cowley 
became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and  was 
particularly  employed  in  ciphering  and  deciphering 
the  letters  that  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
Queen.  In  the  same  service,  he  also  performed  some 
dangerous  journeys  into  Jersey,  Scotland,  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere. 

In  these  confidential  and  hononrable  employments 
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he  continued  fbr  twelve  years,  and,  in  1656,  he  re- 
turned to  England  with  no  very  fixed  occupation  or 
pursuit.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine, 
^ough  without  any  design  of  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  he  also  published 
his  poems,  in  four  parts,  in  folio.  In  1660,  Charles 
the  Second  was  restored  to  his  throne  ;  and,  as  this 
was  a  period  of  highly-raised  expectation  with  the 
Royalists  who  had  shared  the  adverse  fortune  of  the 
king,  so  it  proved  to  many  an  occasion  of  severe  dis- 
appointment. Cowley,  for  some  time,  felt  himself 
neglected,  and  vented  his  mortification  in  a  poem, 
entitled  the  Complaint.  But,  at  length,  he  obtained, 
by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban*s  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  an  income  of  300/.  per  an- 
num, derived,  it  seems,  from  an  advantageous  lease 
of  the  Queen's  lands.  This  fortune  enabled  him  to 
attempt  the  realization  of  a  vision,  which  had  long 
floated  before-  his  fancy.  From  his  earliest  days  we 
find  him  expressing  a  strong  desire  for  retirement 
and  solitude.  His  translations  of  various  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  descriptive  of  the  charms  of  rural 
seclusion,  show  with  what  fondness  he  continued  to 
dwell  on  such  ideas.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
still  breathed  forth  his  sighs  for  privacy  and  tran- 
quillity, and,  at  one  time,  even  professed  a  wish  to 
retire  to  tbe  plantations  of  America, — a  conceit 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  the  principal  subject  of 
the  sixth  number  oi  his  Rambler,  wherein  he  exposes, 
with  his  customary  force  of  reascming,  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  any  local  circumstances  can  ex- 
clude vexation,  or  that  happiness  is  dependent  upon 
any  thing  else  than  the  temper  of  mind  which  each 
man  carries  with  him,  whether  into  society  or  into 
solitude. 

In  fact,  Cowley  [himself  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence the  vanity  of  his  own  fond  anticipations.  He 
was  now  at  liberty  to  retire  from  courts  and  crowds, 
uid  first  established  himself  at  Bam  Elms ;  this 
place,  however,  disagreed  with  his  health,  and  he 
then  settled  at  Chertsey,  in  the  house  of  which  a 
view  is  given  above  ^  but  the  happiness,  which  he 
fondly  unagined  to  be  now  withm  his  grasp,  mocked 
his  pursuit.  It  was  thus  that  he  writes  from  Chert- 
sey to  his  friend.  Dr.  Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester : — ''  The  first  night  that  I  came  hither,  I 
caught  so  great  a  cold,  with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days,  and,  two  after, 
I  had  such  a  bruise  on  my  ribs  witii  a  fall,  that  I  am 
yet  unable  to  move,  or  to  turn  myself  in  my  bed. 
This  is  my  personal  fortune  here  to  begin  with ;  and, 
besides,  I  can  get  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and 
have  my  meadows  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put 
in  by  my  neighbours.  What  this  signifies,  or  may 
come  to  in  time,  Grod  knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it 
can  end  in  nothing  less  than  hanging,*'  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Spence,  also,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Warton,  gives  a  very 
sunilar  account  of  the  disappointment  which  Cowley 
experienced  in  lus  expectations  of  rural  peace  and 
nmd  simplicity.  He  says,  "  Cowley  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  swains  of  Surrey  had  the  innocence 
of  those  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  $  but  the  perverseness 
and  debauchery  of  his  own  workmen  soon  imdeceived 
him."  The  same  writer  gives  Ihe  following  account 
of  his  death,  which  occumd  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1667.  two  years  only 
afier  he  had  retired  to  Chertsey. — "  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  singular  accident :  he  paid  a  visit  on 
foot,  with  his  friend  Spratt,  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  which  they  prolonged, 
and  feasted  too  much,  till  midnight.  On  their  re- 
tom  home  they  mistook  their  way,  and  wexe  obliged 


to  pass  the  whole  ii%ht  exposed  under  a  hedge,  when 
Cowley  caught  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  a  fever, 
that  terminated  in  his  death."  He  was  buried  with 
much  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mcMry  by  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Cowley  ^is  invariably  represented  as  having  pos- 
sessed the  most  sweet  and  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  also  deeply  impressed  with  religioiis  feelings,  and 
is  sdd  to  have  particularly  abhorred  the  abuse  of 
scripture  by  licentious  raillery,  which  he  called  "  not 
only  the  meanest  kind  of  wit,  but  the  worst  sort  of 
ill  manners."  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  con- 
templated a  work  of  inquiry  into  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  primitive  chiuxh  of  Christ ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  like  many  others^ 
Cowley  appears  to  have  done  least  when  his  com- 
mand of  time  was  the  greatest.  Of  his  Davideit, 
which  was  begun  early  in  life,  and  was  designed  to 
have  consisted  of  twelve  books,  he  completed  only 
foiu*.  And  the  whole  history  of  his  latter  years, 
gives  a  strong  confirmation  (if  confirmation  were 
needed),  of  the  important  truths,  that  leisure  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  listlessness  and  inactivity^  and  that 
the  rubs  and  crosses,  from  which  no  condition  of 
human  existence  is  exempt,  are  only  felt  the  more 
painfully  by  him,  who,  whUe  he  possesses  the  sensi- 
tive temperament  of  genius,  does  not  fortify  himself 
against  them  by  sinuous  occupation,  and  by  an 
active  and  useful  life  passed  among  his  fellows. 

In  his  days  of  industry  and  exertion,  Cowley 
wrote  and  published  much,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English,  and  in  various  kinds  of  poetry,  epic,  lyrical, 
elegiac,  and  didactic.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest 
order.  With  profound  and  varied  learning  he  com- 
bined an  extraordinary  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  astonishes  us  with  the  multiplicity 
and  exuberance,  sometimes  with  the  happiness  of  his 
images,  reminding  us  not  a  httle,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  coiQposition,  of  his  own  omtemporary, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and,  in  later  days,  of  Mr.  Burke. 
His  misfortune  was  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
wretched  taste  in  poetry.  To  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare  had  succeeded  a  dass  of  poets,  to  whom  John- 
son gives  the  name  of  metaphysical,  and  whose  faults 
he  exposes,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  in  a  strain  of  the 
happiest  criticism.  Thehr  great  defect  lay  in  substi- 
tuting wit  for  feeling  and  nature,  and  in  fancying 
poetry  to  consist  in  subtle,  far-fetched,  and  exagge- 
rated conceits ;  but  for  this  unhappy  perversion  of 
taste,  Cowley  would  have  been  second  to  few  of  our 
English  poets.  His  prose  writings,  which  were  struck 
off  without  any  effort  or  affectation,  give  a  pleasing 
picture  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  heart,  and  justify 
the  well-known  lines  of  Pope  : — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley?  If  he  pleases  >et» 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forgot  his  Epic,  nay  Pindaric  art. 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

The  house  in  which  Cowley  lived  at  Chertsey, 
remains,  and  is  still  called  the  Porch  House.  It  was 
for  many  years  occupied  by  R,  Clark,  Esq.,  Cham- 
berlain of  London,  who,  in  honour  of  the  Poet,  took 
much  pains  to  preserve  the  premises,  with  the  least 
possible  alteration,  kq)t  an  original  portrait  of  Cowley, 
and  affixed  a  tablet  in  front,  containing  Cowley's 
Latin  Epitaph  on  himself.  Mr.  Clark,  also,  placed  a 
tablet  in  front  of  the  building,  where  the  porch  stood, 
with  the  following  inscription :  '*  The  Porch  of  tiiis 
House,  which  projected  ten  feet  into  the  highway, 
was,  in  the  year  1792,  removed,  for  the  safety  and 
accommodation  of  the  public." 

**  Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cowley's  tongue.'* 
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TH£  FAMINE  AT  BOMBAY. 


The  effects  of  the  famine  which  was  desolating  the 
neighbouring  districts,  soon  made  themselves  visible 
at  Bombay,  by  a  very  curious  and  painful  sort  of 
reflected,  or  rather  what  the  opticians  would  call 
transmitted,  light*  We  were  living  on  that  island  in 
the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  while  the  territories 
north  of  us  had  become  a  prey  to  absolute  want  and 
the  fiercest  tumults,  accompanied  by  bloodshed  in 
every  variety  of  shape.  As  each  day  broke,  the 
wharfs  and  roads  of  our  happy  spot  were  lined  with 
crowds  of  wretched,  half^starved  objects,  who  had 
vrith  difficulty  made  their  escape  from  the  accimiu- 
lated  horrors  of  their  own  desolated  homes.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern,  or  land-side  of  Bombay,  was 
strewed  over  with  the  dead  and  dying  natives.  I 
never  saw  misery  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  either 
before  or  since,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the 
wretched  villages  of  Spain,  when  the  French  dra- 
goons had  taught  the  poor  Inhabitants,  at  the  edge 
of  the  sabre,  to  understand  what  the  evils  of  war 
really  are,  when  brought  close  to  their  own  altars  and 
Are-sides. 

What  an  important  service  might  not  that  man 
render  to  England,  who  should  make  the  people  at 
large  duly  aware  of  the  unspeakable  advantages  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  in  being  exempted  from  the 
dreadful  miseries  of  actual  war,  and  its  ghastly  fol- 
lowers, pestilence  and  famine!  How  useful  and 
how  grateful,  but,  alas,  how  hopeless,  the  task  of 
convincing  the  great  mass  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  this  country,  that  almost  all  the  sa- 
crifices we  have  made  in  our  own  time,  and  are  still 
making,  as  well  as  the  share  which  our  posterity 
will  be  called  npon  to  contribute  in  theirs,  are  ad- 
mirably bestowed  in  securing  the  matchless  blessings 
we  enjoy,  and  fliture  ases  of  our  descendants  may 
continue  to  enjoy,  far  above  all  other  nations. 

I  only  wish  that  those  people  amongst  us  who 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  our  establishments  in  church 
and  state,  in  preserving  the  national  strength,  and 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  virtuous  practice,  could 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  effects  of  the  absence 
of  such  institutions,  and  thus  judge  for  themselves 
of  their  influence  on  human  happiness.  I  think 
there  might  readily  be  pointed  out,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  reasonable  advocate  for  speculative  re- 
form, scenes  and  circumstances  in  many  countries 
whose  boast,  for  example,  it  is,  to  have  no  national 
debt,  which  would  prove,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  annual  payment  of  this  comparatively  triflinff 
rental,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  not  only  we,  but  all 
our  posterity,  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
tional and  domestic  blessings,  such  as  no  other 
country  on  earth  is  even  in  a  slight  degree  acquainted 
with. 

The  most  striking,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  add,  most 
affecting  circimistance,  connected  with  this  glimpse 
we  had  of  the  famine,  was  the  marvellous  patience, 
or  what,  in  other  hmds,  we  should  have  called 
Christian  resignation,  of  the  unfortunate  sufierers. 
I  mixed  amongst  the  natives  constantly,  and  saw 
them  exposed  to  every  shade  of  distress,  but  never 
heard  a  complaint,  nor  saw  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
And  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  immense 
groups  of  persons,  actually  dying  of  hunger,  would 
sit  round  the  fire  on  which  the  rice  provided  for 
them  had  been  cooked,  and  there  wait,  with  perfect 
composure,  while  the  several  messes  were  measured 
out  and  distributed  to  them;  a  process  that  often 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  theur  food 
lay  but  two  or  three  feet  from  them,  and  quite  within 
their  grasp.    It  was  curious  to  observe,  also,  during 


the  whole  period  of  this  fkmine,  that  in  several  of 
the  squares  and  other  open  spaces  in  the  town,  im-* 
mense  piles  of  rice  were  left  exposed,  night  and  day, 
for  weeks  together,  without  any  guards,  yet  not  a 
single  bag  was  ever  cut  open. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  subscriptions,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  were  made  for  the  support  of 
the  starving  multitude.  And  what  was  particularly 
interesting^  the  wealthy  natives,  the  Banyans  and 
Parsees  in  particular,  opened  a  subscription  amongst 
themselves,  and  purchased  many  thousands  of  bags 
of  rice  for  the  strangers,  some  weeks,  or,  at  dil 
events,  a  good  many  days,  before  the  English  resi- 
dents oame  forward.  This,  however,  was  partly 
accidental,  and  partly  caused  by  the  natives  having  a 
more  intimate  acquamtance  with  the  pressing  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  distress.  The  two  parties  soon 
combined  their  exertions,  and  the  native  and  English 
committees  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  this  work 
of  charity.  Huge  boilers  were  provided,  under  a  pic- 
turesque tope,  or  grove,  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  fort  j  and  as  a  Hindoo,  in  general,  will 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  food,  even  to  save  his  life,  if  it 
has  been  dressed  by  a  person  of  a  different  caste,  care 
was  taken  to  provide  cooks,  whose  foreheads  were 
marked  with  the  proper  streak  of  red  or  yellow  paint, 
as  the  case  might  require.  I  myaelf  repeatedly  saw 
natives  actually  expiring  of  hunger,  who  refused  the 
food  presented  to  them,  because  a  doubt  existed  as 

to  the  hands  through  which  it  had  passed. Capt 

Hall*s  Voyages  and  iVaveh ;  Second  Series, 


Rbvenos<— ^Banish  all  malignant  and  revengei^tl  thoughts. 
A  spirit  of  revenge  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  devil ;  than 
which  nothing  makes  a  man  more  like  hira,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  to  the  temper  which  Christianity  was 
designed  to  promote.  If  your  revenge  be  not  satisfied,  it 
will  give  you  torment  now ;  if  it  be,  it  will  give  you  greater 
hereafter.  None  is  a  greater  self> tormentor,  than  a  mali- 
cious and  revenged  man,  who  turns  the  poison  of  his  own 
temper  in  upon  himself.  The  Christian  precept  in  this 
case  is*  **  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath ;"  and. 
this  precept,  Plutarch  tells  us,  the  Pythagoreans  practised 
in  a  literal  sense :  "  who,  if  at  any  time,  in  a  passion,  they 
broke  out  into  opprobrious  language,  before  sunset,  ^ave 
one  another  their  hands,  and  ^th  them  a  discharge  from 
all  injuries  ;  and  so,  with  a  mutual  reconciliation,  parted 
friends/'-— —MAsoif. 


We  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  (says  Seneca,)  and 
yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives  are  either  spent  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do.  We  are  alwavs  complaining  that  our  days  are  few, 
and  acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

No  words  can  tell  the  sorrowt 
With  which  I  saw  thee  foiling,  day  by  day , 

And,  heedless  of  the  morrow. 
Yielding  thy  soul  to  sin*s  unholy  sway. 

Many  a  lonely  hour 
Was  pas8*d  in  prayer  for  thee,  mistaken  one ! 

To  that  eternal  Power, 
Who  whispers  oomfort  when  the  heart  feels  none 

But  I  have  never  utter' d, 
To  mortal  ear  the  anguish  I  have  known. 

The  fears,  ths  hopes  that  fluttered 
Within  msi  when  I  thought  of  thesi  my  son  I 

Thanks  be  to  heaven's  kindness, 
A  guiding  star  has  sought  thee  in  thy  gioom, 

Scatter*d  thy  mental  blindness, 
And  led  thee  to  thy  Other's  heart  and  home. 

The  spells  of  vice  are  broken 
And  virtue  wooes  thee  to  her  shrine  again ; 

Her  love  is  still  unbroken. 
Thy  heart  is  fiee,  she  cannot  woo  in  vain. 
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TRE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 

Apiil  It  the  fourth  month  of  the  jeu,  and  has  held  that  station  ever 
since  the  days  of  Noma  Pompilius ;  it  consists  of  thirty  days,  the  num- 
ber origmalW  assigned  to  it  by  Romulus.  Numa  reduced  its  duration 
to  twenty-nine  days;  but  Julius  CsBsar  restored  it  to  its  original 
length,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  This  is  the  only  month  in 
the  year  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  given  with  any  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  season  in  which  it  occurs.  The  names  of 
all  the  other  months  are  derived  from  Heathen  Deities,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  from  Romin  emperors,  or  as  September,  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  from  their  situation  in  .'the  ca- 
lendar, with  reference  to  the  month  of  March,  with  which  Romu- 
lus's  year  commenced :  but  the  appellation  **  April,**  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  aperin  (to  open),  and  to  be 
allusive  to  the  opening  of  the  young  buds,  and  the  general  springing 
forth  of  fresh  ve|;etation  from  the  op^ntd  ^MMom  of  the  earth,  which 
takes  place  at  this  season. 

The  Romans  dedicated  April  to  the  goddess  Venus,  and  hence 
sometimes  called  it  mensis  Venerist  as  well  as  Aprilis.  In  the  ancient 
Cornish  its  name,  evidently  derived  from  the  Romans,  was  EprgU, 
Bt  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  denominated  Ostxr-Monat,  Oster- 
MONATB,  and  Eastsr-Monath,  according  to  somejlrom  one  of  their 
goddesses,  named  Eatttr,  while  others  contend  uiat  the  easterly 
winds,  which  were  observed  to  be  chiefly  prevalent  at  this  period, 
were  the  reason  of  the  month  being  so  called. 

The  air  during  this  month  is  cenerally  mild  and  moist,  and  the 
weather  showery,  affording  to  the  young  vegetation  that  supply  of  ■ 
water  which  is  so  essential  to  its  growth  and  perfection  -,  whence  the 
old  English  proverb, — 

"  March  winds  and  April  $hinoen, 
Bring  forth  May  flowers." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  several  birds  of  passage  begin  to  re- 
appear in  England,  as  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  nightin- 
nie ;  river-fish  leave  their  winter  retreats,  and  again  afford  sport  for 
the  angler ;  while  all  the  thousand  tribes  of  insects  seems  springing 
mto  new  life  under  our  eyes. 

Painters  have  generally  represented  this  month  by  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  with  wiogs  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  green  flowing;  mantle, 
adorned  with  |^lan(b  of  myrtle  and.  hawthorn,  holding  violets  and 
primroses  in  his  hands,  and  either  mounted  upon,  or  holding  in  one 
hand,  a  bull,  in  allusion  to  the  xodiacal  sign  Taurus,  into  which  the 
sun  enters  on  the  19th  of  April. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
MONDAY,  1st, 
Has  obtained  in  this  country  the  name  of  "  All  Fools'  Day,"  from 
an  ancient,  though  very  absurd  custom,  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.     The  custom,  however,  silly  as  it  is,  prevails 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  even  been  traced  amongst  the  Hindoos. 
1406  TamerlanM,  or  Timour  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  conquerors  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  history, 
died  in  his  seventieth  year.    During  ha  lifetime  he  subjected 
Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  the  Chorassan,  Arme- 
nia, Egypt,  India,  and  Greece,  to  his  power,  and  was  marching 
to  overrun  the  Chinese  empire,  when  death  put  a  period  to  bis 
victories  and  his  cruelties. 
1406  Robert  III..  King  of  Scotland,  died  at  Rothsay  of  grief. 
IQOl  The  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  H^e  Parker 

and  Lord  Nelson,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
1810  The  marriage   of  Napoleon  with   the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II., 
solemnized  at  St.  Cloud. 

TUESDAY,  2nd. 
586  The  Lombards  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  and  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  lasted  206  years. 
774  Charlemagne,  after  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy, 

made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome. 
1512  The  Floridas,  which  had  been  origally  touched  at  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  fifteen  years  before,  were  rediscovered  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator.    The  'reason  of  his  undertaking 
the  voyage  will  hardly  now  be  believed ;  but  he  actually  set 
out  in  quest  of  a  country,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  foun- 
tain, the  waters  of  which  had  the  miraculous  property  of 
restoring  the  aged  to  youth  and  vigour. 
1791  Mirabeau,  one  of  the  ablest,  and,  if  not  the  most  blood- 
thirsty, among  the  most  profligate,  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution,  died  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
1801  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  doubtful, 
contest  in  which  our  navy  was  engaged  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.    The  firmness  and  talents  of  Lord  Nelson,  how- 
ever, Mcured  to  us  all  the  fruits  of  victory.    Captains  Moss 
and  Kiou  were  killed  on  this  occasion. 
1804  H.M.  S.  Apollo,  and  forty  sail  of  West  Indiamen  under  her 
convoy,  lost  off  Cape  Mondego,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
WEDNESDAY,  3rd. 
1826  Died  Reginald  Heber.  the  learned,  accomplished,  and  truly 
exemplary  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  falling  a  sacrifice^  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  to  the  fatigues  of  visiting  his  immense  dio- 
cese, and  the  effects  of  a  climate,  which  rarely  spares  an 
European  who  has  not  been  inured  to  it  in  early  life.    In 
1803  his  poem,  entitled  "  Palsstinb,''  gained  the  prize  of 
English  'poetry  at  Oxford. 

THURSDAY,  4th. 
Maundy  Thvusdat  :  also  St.  Ambrose*$  Day. — St.  Ambrose  was  of 
noble  parentage,  ana  bom  in  the  palace  of  his  fathei  at  Arlfes»  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  of  which  district  he  was  prefect.  He  studied 
the  civil  law,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Rome.  In  A.  D. 
374,  he  settled  in  Milan,  where  a  great  contest  arising  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Arians,  concerning  the  election  of  a  Dishop,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Auxentius,  Ambrose  exerted  himself  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  moderation  in  appeasing  the  tumult,  that  he  was 
unaoimoufllj  lolidted  tp  mccept  {|e  vftoant  See,  which  he  fiUed  ks 


more  than  twenty  years,  dtstinguished  equa  y  by  the  eloouaico 
of  his  preaching  and  the  piety  of  his  life.  St.  Ambrose  died  al 
Milan,  April  4,  397.  His  works  are  still  held  in  much  respect,  espe- 
cially the  hymn  of  "  Ts  Dsum,''  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  his  great  convert,  St.  Augustine. 
1581  Drake,  the  celebrated  English  admiral,  having  returned  from 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  which  had  ever  been 
achieved  by  an  Englishman,  was  honoured  by  a  visit  fit>m 

Sueen  Elizabeth  on  l>oard  his  ship,  the  Pelican,  at  Deptford. 
er  M^esty  dined  on  board,  and  after  dinnei  knighted  the 
distinguished  navigator.  A  chair,  made  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  ship,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford* 
1774  Died  OUver  Goldsmith,  author  of  the  Vicar  of  WakefUld,  a 
novel:  two  poems  of  great  beauty.  The  Deserted  Village  and 
The  Traveller,  as  well  as  many  other  works. 
1815  A  Volcanic  Explosion  of  the  Mountain  Tomboro,  m  the 
Island  of  Java,  took  place.  Id  which  all  that  have  been  re- 
corded of  European  volcanoes  are  mere  trifles.  Its  efllects 
were  felt  to  the  distance  of  1000  miles  all  around  *,  clouds  of 
ashes,  so  dense  as  to  create  darkness  at  noonday,  were  pro- 
jected 300  miles  from  the  crater.  The  darkness  continued, 
more  or  less,  until  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  explonone  did 
not  cease  liefbre  the  15th  .of  July.  The  whole  population  of 
two  towns  near  the  mountain  was  destroyed,  to  the  number 
of  at  least  12,000  souls. 
1827  Contain  Parry  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  a  voya|e.  the  object  of 
which  was,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  North  I'ole ;  but,  after 
penetratin|[  as  far  as  82^  45'  North,  was  obliged  to  alwndoB 
the  enterprise  and  return. 

FRIDAY,  5th. 
Good  Fbidat  :  a  day  which,  from  the  earliest  records  of  Christie- 
nity,  has  ever  been  held  as  a  day  of  solemn  ftist,  in  awful  remem- 
brance of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Our  Saxon  an- 
cestors called  it  Long  Fbiday,  from  the  length  of  the  offices  and 
luting  on  that  day^  but  its  ancient  and  appropriate  title  was  Holv 
Friday,  by  which  it  is  still  sometimes  distmguished,  as  the  whole  of 
the  week  in  which  it  occurs  is  by  the  name  of  Holy  or  Passion 
Week.  The  custom  of  eating  on  this  day  buns  marked  with  a  cross, 
is  a  remaining  fragment  of  some  of  the  many  superstitious  observ- 
ances of  our  ancestors  connected  with  this  day. 
1606  John  Stowe,  the  celebrated  English  antiquarian  and  chronicler, 

died,  aged  eighty. 
1753  Parliament  voted  a  sum  'of  £20,000,  to  be  raised  by  lottery, 
and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Library  anid 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  purchase  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  BarnsH  Museum r. 
1811  Died,  aged  seventy-six,  Robert^  Raikes,  the  first  establisher  of 
Sunday  Schools* 

SATURDAY,  fith. 
1199  Richard  Cctur  de  Lion,  King  of  England,  died  of  a  wound 
received  from  a  cross-bow  while  bestexing  a  small  castle  in 
France.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  ne  met  his  death  by  a 
weapon  introduced  into  warftire  by  himself,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  warriors  of  his  time,  who  nid  that  *<  hereto- 
ibre  brave  men  foucht  hand  to  hand,  but  now  the  bravest 
and  noblest  might  be  brought  down  by  a  cowardly  knave 
lurking  behind  a  tree." 
1528  Died  Albert  Durer.  one  of  the  earliest  engravers  and  painten 

of  the  German  school. 
1590  Died  Sir  Franeit  Walsin^ham,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  of  that  distinguished  body  of  statesmen  whom 
9ueen  Elizabeth  selected  as  her  ministers  and  advisers. 
1695  Died,  aged  eighty-nine.  Dr.  Richard  Busby,  for  fifty-five  years 
master  of  Westminster  School ;  celebrated  alike  for  his  great 
abilities  and  the  severity  of  his  discipline. 

SUNDAY,  7th. 
Eastir  Sunday,  or  Easter  Day.— If  Good  Friday  is  kept  as  a 
day  of  solemn  fast  and  huimliation,  this  is  no  less  one  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  throughout  all  Christendom,  as  bebg  set  apait  for  the 
commemoration  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Resurrection  from  the 
dead.  It  was  anciently  called  the  **  Great  Day,"  the  "  Feast  of 
Feasts,"  and  the  *'  Sunday  of  Joy."  It  is  the  most  important  in 
secular  transactions  of  the  moveable  feasts,  inasmuch  as  the  day  on 
which  Easter  falls  rexulates  dl  the  rest.  The  first  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon  immediately  following  the  21st  of  March,  is  ordained  to 
be  kept  as  Easter  Sunday.  Easter  Day  cannot  fsll  earlier  than  the 
22nd  of  March,  nor  later  than  the  25th  of  April  in  any  year,  and 
hence  these  two  days  have  obtained  the  appellation  at  Easter  Limuts 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 


Riimi  »/  tht  CotAfrJral  ef  Lidm 

IiT  a  previoiis  number,  r  brief  account  wu  given  of  the 
causa  which  produce  both  toIcuiom  and  earthquakei ;  but 
thouKh  theae  tremendoua  visitations  have  a  common  origin*, 
yet  the  appearances  they  present  durina  their  continuance, 
and  their  subseauent  rffectt,  are  so  different,  that  thejr 
ahould  properly  oe  described  apart,  in  a  paper  inleuded 
only  for  the  general  reader. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  very  circumstance  of  a 
Tolcanic  eruption,  implies  that  a  vent  nas  been  found.  OT 
made,  for  the  mass  of  gaseous  and  fiery  matter,  which 
chemical  agency  has  produced  under  the  aurfkce  of  the 
earth ;  it  in  not  surprising  that  earthquakes  to  any  ilann- 
icg  extent  seldom  accompany  such  catastrophes,  or  that 
they  cease  when  the  eruption  takes  place.  It  is  in 
countries  remote  from  active  volcanoes,  that  the  effects  of 
the  former  are  most  widely  and  powerfully  felt ;  in  such, 
the  efibrta  to  escape,  made  by  the  imprisoned  elementa, 
convulse  the  grouoa  for  thousands  of  square  leagues,  bring- 
bg  destruction  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  crushing 
him  under  the  ruins  of  his  own  (rait  abodes ;  and  when 
the  overpowering  force  exerted  by  the  subterranean  matter 
rends  the  surface  of  the  earth,  chasms  are  opened,  which 
in  a  few  seconds  often  swallow  up  whole  cities,  with  their 

*  This  commoD  origin  ■•  proved  b;  maa*  circunuUncei ;  and  the 
reader  lUT  De  iniercsted  by  the  rollDwini  facta  illuitnliag  ttuitub- 
jcct.  The  volcano  of  Faito,  east  or  the  river  Guarlari,  Kntout, 
withoal  cenation,  ■  tall  colunia  ot  smoke,  for  three  moDlIu,  in  the 
Tor  1797 :  this  suddealy  ceatoi,  at  preciseli  the  aime  moment  that 
a  violwil  earthquake  occnrred  it  siitv  miles'  dialance,  at  Riobamba. 
which,  loiether  with  a  mud-eruption  of  the  Moya,  datroyed  fiom 
tiirtr  to  forty  thDUsand  Indiaiu.  The  auddea  appearance  of  the 
kland  Sabdna,  in  the  Aiorei,  on  the  3(Xb  of  January,  IBll.  wu  the 
foreriiDDer  of  thne  fearful  conciunoai  which,  further  weatward, 
•hook  tlwAntillei.  the  plains  of  the  Ohio  snd  Miainippi.aiKltlie  Op- 

HMte  coast  of  Veneaoela,  in  inGCMBOii,  ¥rilhout ' '~""    ' — 
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devoted  inhabitants,  and  a  dreary  plain,  a  dismal  lake,  or 
a  yawning  gulf  remains  to  prant  out  the  spot,  where  but 
a  few  hours  before  stood  a  Oourishing  town,  swarming  with 
thousands  of  human  beings. 

A  torrent  of  lava  or  a  shower  of  ashes,  often  has,  and 
may  again  destroy  cities ;  hut  there  are  always  some  pre- 
vious warnings  wnich  allow  the  inhabitants  time  to  escape ; 
consequently  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions only,  is  trifling  compared  to  that  caused  by  earthquakes ; 
added  to  which,  Uie  devastations  produced  by  the  former 
are  generally  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountain,  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  earthquake,  the 
suddenness  of  the  crisis,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  escaping  the  danger,  while  the  mode 
of  its  approach,  the  rendering  unstable  "  the  fixed  and  firm 
foundations  of  the  globe,"  so  paralyies  with  fear  the  minds 
of  the  victims,  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  makmg  any 
efforts  to  avoid  the  coming  danger. 

In  all  ages  this  quantity  of  human  suffering  has  exciud 
sympathy,  and  called  attention  to  these  convulsions.  In 
times  of  perfect  ignorance  coaceming  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  would  probably  have  occasioned  little  remark,  if  their 
efiects  had  been  confined  to  the  destruction  of  mountains, 
or  the  birth  of  new  bills  and  lakes  where  none  had  before 
existed ;  events  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  always 
accompany  these  visitations. 

It  is  (or  this  reason  that  historical  rocords  of  eattfaquakes 
are  numerous ;  and  of  a  few  of  these  we  pKnwso  to  give 
such  an  account  as  our  limits  will  allow;  dwelling,  for 
obvious  reasons,  chiefly  on  those  which  are  most  interesting 
for  tlieir  moral,  as  well  aa  physical  effects. 

Though  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake  are,  as  we  before 
stated,  fofally  sudilen  in  their  approach,  yet  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  they  inflict  their  visits  without  previous 
4tt 
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threaU.  These  ha>e  b6en  observed  to  be  very  similar  in 
different  countries  and  at  remote  periods,  and  generally 
consist  in  atmospherical,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  m  meteo- 
rological appearances,  which  are  now  known  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  earth 
and  air;  and  very  direct  indications  of  these  are  always 
observable  in  volcanic  eruptiens  as  well  as  during  and  pre- 
ceding earthquakes. 

Variations  in  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons,  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  or  prcetematural  calms,  rains  in  countries  or 
at  times  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  usually  unknown  to 
occur,  a  mistiness  of  the  air  often  continued  for  months,  and 
the  consequent  lurid  appearance  of  the  sun's  face,  flashes  of 
lightning  or  noxious  vapours  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  subterranean  noises  resembling  the  rolling  of  carriages, 
the  discharge  of  artillery.  Or  distant  thunder,  are  indications 
of  the  approaching  evil. 

Pliny,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  principal  earthquakes  in  ancient 
times  ;  but  this  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  matter  obviously 
fabulous,  that  little  instruction  or  rational  amusement  can 
be  derived  from  it ;  one  of  the  most  authentic  is  that 
which  occurred  in  the  year  17;  and  destroyed  twelve 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  one  night  There  exists  a  medal, 
struck  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  recording  the  rebuild- 
ing of  these.  The  earthqiiake  in  the  year  63,  which  partly 
destroyed,  among  others,  the  city  of  Pompeii,  is  familiarly 
known  to  our  readers,  from  the  interest  excited  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  there. 

The  city  of  Antioch  affords  an  example  of  repeated  suf- 
fering from  earthquakes.  In  A.D.  115,  it  was  destroyed 
by  one  which  lasted  several  days;  the  Emperor  Tngan 
happened  to  be  in  the  town  at  the  time  with  a  large  force, 
returning  from  one  of  his  military  expeditions;  he  escaped, 
it  is  said,  with  great  difficulty,  but  an  immense  loss  was 
sustained  by  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  In  458,  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  city,  which  was  once  more  flourish- 
ing, and  thickly  peopled,  was  again  visited  by  a  convulsion, 
which  ruined  it,  and  destroyed  40,000  inhabitants;  and, 
before  it  could  well  recover  tiiis  loss,  in  525,  under  the 
Emperor  Justin,  a  third  earthquake,  still  more  fatal,  killed 
neariy  60,000*;  but  this  is  a  trifling  fataUty  in  one  oi^ 
compared  with  that  which  has  attended  Lima,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  accounts  of  these  remote  convulsions  are,  however, 
too  va^e  to  be  interesting  t,  we,  therefore,  pass  them 
over,  till  we  arrive  at  the  one  of  Calabria  in  1638 ;  of  this 
Kircher  has  g|iven  an  account*  having  been  a  witness  to  its 
horrors,  in  a  journey  he  made  from  Sicily  to  the  continent 
during  its  continuance.  He,  and  four  other  persons,  left 
the  harbour  of  Messina  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  the  air  and  ocean  gave  manifest 
signs  of  some  approaching  catastrophe :  Etna  was  seen  to 
cast  forth  great  volumes  of  smoke,  which  obscured  the 
island  flrom  their  view ;  the  strange  disturbance  of  the  sea, 
and  the  dreadfhl  noises,  induced  them  to  land  at  TropsDa, 
which  they  no  sooner  gained,  than  a  shock  ensued,  which 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  place.  Compelled  to  prose- 
cute their  voyage,  now  seeking  safety  on  snore,  and  now 
returning  to  their  vessel,  as  &ngers  altematoly  menaced 
them  by  land  or  at  sea,  thev  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
Rochetta  and  other  places,  but,  on  arriving  within  sight  of 
the  city  of  St.  Euphemia,  whither  they  were  bound,  they 
perceived  a  dark  lurid  cloud  resting  on  the  spot,  though  the 
atmosphere  was  otherwise  serene ;  when  this  cleared  off, 
the  city  had  disappeared,  and  a  lake  occupied  its  place, 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  their  voyage  to  Naples,  where 
they  were  now  obliged  to  proceed,  the  whole  coast,  for  up- 
wards of  200  miles,  presented  one  picture  ci  ruined  cities 
and  houseless  wanderers. 

*  Gibbon  states  that  the  loss  was  250,000,  and  accounts  for  this 
enonnous  number  by  the  multitudes  attracted  to  the  city  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  Ascension. 

t  As  a  proof  of  the  ludicrous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes 
prevalent  till  very  lately,  a  little  work,  entitled  The  Geyieral  History  of 
Earthauakest  8^c,  &e,  by  R,  B.  1734,  may  be  referred  to.  In  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  all  the  remarkable  ones  which  have  ever  occurred,  the 
author  invariably  narrates  cotemporary  historical  events,  as  imme- 
diately caused  by,  or  connected ¥rith,  the  commotions;  as  a  spe- 
cimen take  the  following,  selected  from  hundreds  more,  equally 
authentic  and  rational. — "  In  1622  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Italy; 
the  shape  of  an  elephant  was  seen  in  the  air,  and  three  suns.  Annies 
fighting,  monstrous  births,  waters  turned  into  blood,  unusual  and 
impetuous  tempests  which  overthrew  several  towers.  At  this  time 
begaa  the  third  civil  war  in  France ;  the  Prince  of  Cond6  is  taken, 
and  shot  to  death  with  a  pistol ;  the  emperor  prohibiteth  th^  Fn>- 
teetant  religion  at  Atken."  0)  &c.  6cc. 


In  1693,  after  several  pr«vioii8  ^hocki.  OM  occurred  on 
the  1 1th  of  January,  which,  in  three  or  lour  minutes,  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  city  of  Catania,  and  19,000  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Sicily :  the  undiJations  of  this  were  felt, 
it  is  said,  in  Grermany,  France,  and  even  in  England. 
Fifty-four  towns  of  some  magnitude  were,  more  or  less, 
sufferers  by  this  earthquake,  and  the  total  loss  of  human 
life  amounted,  it  is  supposed,  to  neariy  1 00,000. 

The  earthquake  at  Jamaica  in  the  previous  year.  1692, 
was  still  more  dreadful  :  the  earth  rose  and  fell  like  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  hundreds  of  chasms  were  seen  opening  and 
closing  alternately ;  many  persons  were  swallowed  up  in 
these,  others  crushed  to  death,  with  their  bodies  half  out 
and  half  in  them,  and  some,  even  after  beingburied  alive, 
were  cast  out  again  with  torrents  of  water.  Three-fourths 
of  the  buildings  of  Port  Royal  sank  down  with  all  their 
inhabitants  under  the  water,  and  long  after,  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  many  were  peroeivkble,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  A  space  of  ground, 
about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  sunk  down  during  the 
first  shock,  the  sea  rolled  over  it,  and  a  fHgate,  then  in  one 
of  the  docks,  was  washed  by  ihe  wave  over  the  tops  of 
many  buildings.  On  the  north  of  the  island,  the  planta- 
tions, which  covered  upwards  of  a  thousand  acres,  were 
swallowed  up,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their  place ;  this 
afterwards  dried  up,  leaving  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel, 
without  a  trace  of  a  house  or  tree  having  ever  occupied 
the  spot.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the 
island  presented  the  most  fearful  signs  of  the  violence 
of  the  convulsion ;  they  were  almost  entirely  stripped  of 
their  verdure  and  their  woods,  which  were  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  in  such  quantities,  that  several  himdred 
thousand  tons  of  timber  were  seen  strewed  on  the  (ace  of 
the  deep. 

The  first  earthquake  which  is  mentioned  as  having 
visited  Lima,  since  its  establishment  by  the  .Spaniards, 
was  in  1582  ;  but  was  not  of  very  serious  consequence 
six  years  after  that  time,  however,  one  occurred,  so  fatel, 
that  a  solemn  fkst  was  appointed  to  be  annually  kept, 
and  is  still  observed,  in  commemoration  of  it  In  1609, 
Lima  was  again  ii\jured  by  a  shook*  which  destroyed 
many  houses.  In  November,  1630,  such  extensive  damage 
was  done  to  the  town  by  an  earthquake,  that  an  annual 
festival  is  observed  on  that  day,  in  acknowledgement  for 
its  not  having  been  totally  annihilated ;  in  the  same  month,, 
twenty-four  years  afterwards,  the  ci^  was  again  visited,* 
and  many  hundred  houses  thrown  aown  |  Imt  time  and 
warning  were  vouchsafed  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  con- 
sequenSy,  suflRered  but  little.     Another  percussion  took 

{>lace  in  1G78 ;  but  that  of  October,  1687,  was  more  vio* 
ent  than  most,  if  not  all,  which  had  preceded  it  It  com- 
menced at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  ^e  28th,  and 
by  this  first  shock  destroyed  many  of  the  public  buildings 
and  private  houses,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons 
perished :  two  hours  afterwards,  the  concussions  returned 
so  rapidly  and  so  powerfully,  that  the  whole  town  was 
laid  in  ruins;  though,  &om  the  previous  warning,  few 
additional  lives  were  lost.  During  this  second  shock,  the 
sea,  first  retiring  considerably,  renewed  in  such  enonnous 
waves,  as  to  overwhelm  the  town  of  Callao,  five  miles 
distant  fhmi  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  with  its 
unfortunate  inhabitonts.  No  less  than  six  additional 
earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Lima  between  this  time 
and  that  at  which  the  following  occurred. 

The  earthquake  which  desolated  Peru,  in  1 746,  is  con 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  severe  that  country  ever  expe- 
rienced :  it  began  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  shocks  were 
felt.  The  sea  retured  twice  fh)m  the  shore,  and  flowed  in 
again  on  the  land  with  such  impetuosity,  as  totally  to  de- 
stroy Lima,  and  several  other  places.  Not  only  were  nine- 
teen ships,  out  of  twenty-three,  in  the  harbour,  sunk, 
but  the  other  four  were  carried,  by  the  power  of  the  waves,  a 
great  distance  up  the  eountry-- one  of  these  was  a  frigate  ! 
Two  hundred  inhabitants  alone  were  saved,  out  of  lour 
thousand  who  lived  in  the  city ;  and  these  were  rescued 
by  the  preservation  of  a  small  part  of  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz, 
which  was  the  onlv  trace  left  of  the  situation  of  that  onca 
flourishing  place. 

Ih  1750,  the  ancient  city  of  CoifCEPnoN,  in  Chili,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  the  sea  rolled  ovei 
it,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  so  elevated  by  the  shocks, 
that  the  port  was  rendered  useless* 

In  1759,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  were  devaa 
tated,  during  three  months,  by  earthquake^  whiok  ex 
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tended  over  upwards  of  90,000  square  miles.  Balbeck, 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  Sidon*  Accon,  and  many  other  towns, 
were  entirely  or  in  ^reat  part  destroyed ;  in  each  of  which, 
thousands  of  inhabitants  were  victims.  Twenty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  valley  of  Balbeck  alone. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  LISBON. 

W^HiTHBE  considered  with  respect  to  its  fatal  violence,  or 
to  the  extensive  sympathy  and  interest  it  excited,  no  con- 
vulsion in  nature,  in  the  Old  World,  can  compare  with  the 
destruction  of  Lisbon  in  November  1 755.  A  subterraneous 
noise,  as  of  thunder,  was  heard  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  1st ;  the  weather  being  as 
serene  and  lovely  as  is  ever  experienced  in  that  favoured 
country.  This  was  instently  followed  by  a  shock  which 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  from  the  first  sound,  ^,000  persons  were  crushed 
under  the  falling  edifices !  The  sea  retired  from  the  harbour 
and  Mt  the  bar  dry,  and  then  rolled  in  again  in  an  im- 
mense wave,  rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  its  usual  level ; 
the  mounteins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  some  of  the 
largest  in  Uiat  country,  were  shaken  from  their  very  foun- 
dations, and  some  were  cleft  and  rent  quite  to  their  base, 
enormous  portions  of  them  being  thrown  down  into  the 
valleys,  while  eleetrtc  flashes  issued  fhun  their  sides. 

Many  of  tlie  surviving  inhabitanto  had  rushed  to  thp 
ne^  quay  which  had  been  lately  finished,  and  waa  eon- 
structed  of  marble,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  a  place  of 
security  from  the  fklliag  ruins ;  but  ^k,  en  a  sudden,  sank 
down  into  an  abyss  which  opened  under  it,  drawing  in  alone 
with  it  boats  and  small  cndt  which  were  lying  near  it ;  and 
so  completely  was  it  shallowed  up,  that  not  a  piece  of  timber 
of  the  wrecks,  or  one  body  of  the  thousands  crowded  on  it, 
ever  floated  again  to  the  sur&ce. 

The  partieuUtrs  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe  were  re- 
corded minutelv  by  eye-witnesses  who  survived  it,  and  the 
horrors  Uiey  relate  would  only  uselessly  pain  the  reader,  if 
it  were  not  for  many  a  moral  lesson  they  convey.  8ome  of 
these  describe  the  dreadful  situation  of  hundreds  of  their 
fellow-creatures  lying  half  killed  under  the  stones  of  walls 
that  had  struck  tliem  down,  vainly  imploring,  with  shrieks 
of  pain,  rdief  from  their  agony,  which  those  whom  they 
addressed  were  too  powerless,  too  frightened,  or  too  intent 
on  self-preservation  to  be  Mb  to  afford  them. 

The  aestmction  of  life  was  increased  by  the  circumstenoe 
of  the  event  oecurring  during  the  time  when  many  churches 
were  filled  with  their  congregations,  and  these  large  and 
lofty  buildings,  being  naturaUy  the  first  that  suffer^  from 
the  shock,  thousands  were  crushed  at  once  by  the  fall  of  a 
single  building ;  in  one  square  of  the  city  near  the  great 
church  of  6t  Paul,  were  to  be  seen,  aooordinff  to  the 
account  of  soiae,  a  crowd  of  persons  who  had  had  time  to 
escape  from  it,  collected  round  priests  and  bishops  equally 
fortunate  witii  themselves ;  and  who,  dressed  in  meir  sacer- 
dotal robes,  were  offering  up  their  prayers  for  succour  and 
mercy  ttom  on  high. 

When  niffht  came  on,  after  this  day  of  horror,  the  city 
was  seen  to  be  on  fire  in  different  places,  caused,  of  course, 
partiy  bv  the  domestic  fires  of  the  inhabitents  igniting  the 
timber,  nimiture,  &e.,  that  was  promiscuously  buried  with 
them,  paillv  by  the  large  wax-tepers  which  were  burning 
in  the  Aurcnes,  on  account  of  ito  tneing  a  festival,  but  chiefly 
by  bands  of  miscreants,  who,  imawed  by  the  dangers  they 
hacl  hardly  yet  escaped  from,  and  untouched  b^  the  miseiy 
attd  destruciioo  of  their  fellow-creatures,  deliberately  set 
fife  to  the  uninjured  houses  fbr  the  sake  of  profiting  by  the 
additional  confusion  thus  created,  to  commit  their  robberies 
and  atsocities  with  impunity ;  unfortunately  such  depravity 
has  too  many  parallels  in  all  times  to  make  this  either  a 
sinipilM  or  extraordinary  instance . 

The  fire  continued  for  six  days  to  add  to  the  desolation 
caused  by  ^e  earthquake,  for  the  survivors,  rendered  hel^ 
less  by  distress  and  fear,  engaged  in  seeking  for  their 
firiends,  or  disinterring  the  mangled  corpses  of  those  whom 
they  feund,  were  unable  to  toke  any  steps  to  stop  this  fresh 
calamity.  And,  as  a  climax  of  horror  to  this  picture  of 
misery,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
half  roasted  and  burnt  by  the  flames,  so  infected  the  air  as 
to  cause,  for  a  long  time,  serious  apprehensions  of  a  pesti- 
lential disease. 

The  number  of  shocks  m  all  felt  m  Lisbon,  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  on  this  occasion,  was  about  twenty- 
two,  but  the  first  three  were  ite  only  serious  ones ;  these 
oeconred  within  a  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  Uie  first 


was,  as  we  have  steted,  the  most  fiital.  In  all,  the  loss  of 
lives  was  estimated  at  60,000,  but  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
such  a  country,  no  accumte  account  could,  of  course,  be 
obtained.  Four  persons  alone  survived  out  of  thirty-eight 
inhabitenU  of  one  house,  and  in  the  city  prison  alone  600» 
and  in  the  general  hospital  1200,  were  all  killed. 

This  earmquake  was  the  most  extensively  felt  of  any 
that  have  been  recorded.  Its  effecto  were  perceived  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  to  the  West 
Indies.  We  shall  give  a  short  notioe  of  some  of  these  at 
different  places. 

A  sea-port  called  St.  Eubal*s,  about  twenty  miles  south 
of  Lisbon,  was  ingulfed  and  totelly  disappeared.  At 
Oporto  the  first  shock  was  felt  at  half-past  nine,  as  at 
Lisbon,  and  in  the  streets  the  earth  was  oistinctly  seen  to 
rise  and  fall,  but  comparatively  little  damage  was  done ;  the 
river  continued  rising  and  falling  four  or  five  feet  at  a  time, 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  for  four  or  Ave  hours,  and 
violent  gusto  of  wind  were  forced  through  the  water  firom 
chasms  which  opened  and  shut  again  in  ito  bed.  At 
Madrid  the  shock  was  not  felt  violently,  but  at  Cadiz  the 
sea  rose  in  a  wave  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  which  carried 
away  a  large  part  of  the  breast-work  of  the  fortification, 
and  swept  every  thing  off  the  mole ;  others,  less  and  less 
violent,  ensued  for  seveml  hours,  which  washed  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  town. 

At  Tetuan,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  eartlujuake  began 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  three  shocks  being  felt  in  the  space 
of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  at  the  same  hour  at  all  other 
places  on  that  coast ;  at  Fez  many  buildings  were  destn^ed 
and  lives  lost  in  consequence,  but,  gener^y  speaking,  the 
principal  effect  was  the  rising  of  the  sea,  or  more  correctly, 
the  progress  of  one  principsu  and  the  consequently  suooes 
sive  waves  which  washed  along  the  shores,  which  were 
probably  caused  by  the  sudden  heaving  up,  or  sinking 
down,  of  a  vast  area  of  the  bed  of  the  AUantic  Ocean* 
under  which  the  principal  focus  of  the  earthauake  appeared 
to  lie.  Near  Morocco,  however,  the  eartn  opened  and 
swallowed  up  a  village  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabi' 
tents,  and  then  closed  again  over  its  prey  :  it  is  remarkable 
that  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  another  earthauake  was 
felt  in  these  countries  more  violent  and  more  fatal  than 
that  of  the  1st:  but  this  was  much  shghter  in  Europe, 
though  it  was  felt  at  many  places  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.  To  return,  however,  to  that  of  the  first 
the  great  shock  was  felt  by  vessels  at  sea,  and  produced  an 
efiSect  on  them  similar  to  tiiat  of  striking  on  a  rock  or  sand- 
bank ;  in  some  the  blow  was  so  violent  as  to  throw  the 
sailors  off  their  feet,  to  overturn  the  binnacle,  and  to  cause 
the  seams  of  the  deck  to  open ;  and  more  than  one  captain, 
misled  by  these  sensations,  ordered  out  the  boate,  believing 
that  they  had,  by  an  error  in  their  reckonings,  struck  on 
some  reef,  but  they  found  deep  water  all  round  their 
vessels. 

The  vast  wave  caused  m  the  Atlantic  oy  tms  earthquake 
reached,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coaste  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  and  from  the  well-known  undulaiory  motion  of  a 
body  of  water  suddenly  displaced,  waa  succeeded  by  others* 
gradually  diminishing  in  magnitude :  but  so  enormous  in 
extent  was  the  first,  Uiat  it  was  felt  on  many  parte  of  our 
own  coasts,  at  Portemouth,  and  the  southern  harbours 
especially,  where  vessels,  even  in  docks,  shut  in  by  flood 
gates,  were  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  violence 
of  the  motion ;  and  many  forced  fh>m  their  moorings. 
Small  rivers,  canals,  or  pieces  of  water  communicating  in 
any  way  with  the  sea*  were  affected  by  this  general  wave, 
even  to  i^aeee  fer  inland ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
even  in  numberlms  small  ponds,  agitetion  of  the  waters 
was  clearly  perceived,  though  no  shock  or  motion  in 
the  earth  was  felt  at  the  time ;  undoubtedly,  however,  it 
must  have  been  chiefly  to  some  such,  that  these  effecte 
were  attributeble,  as  very  distinct  tremors  or  concussions 
were  perceived  in  several  places,  especially  near  to,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lead-mine  in  Derbyshire. 

Effecto  either  of  the  earthquake  itself,  or  of  this  motion 
of  the  sea,  were  fl^  in  a  similar  way  in  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Scotland, 
at  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam.  &c.;  at 
Kingsale  and  Cork,  in  Ireland ;  and  even  as  fer  as  No^ 
way,  at  different  hours,  from  10  to  3,  p.m.:  aoeording  to 
the  distance,  or  to  other  causes  whieh  regtJated  the  pro 
gressive  motion  of  the  ori^nal  shock.  It  was  calculated 
Ttom  these  data,  tiiat  the  Buhterraneam  movement  was  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per  minute. 
At  Toplitz,  a  village  situated  about  nine  miles  north 
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veBt  of  Pra^d,  in  BcJiemia,  celebnted  for  Bome  wanu 
oaths,  which  btd  from  tbeir  flnt  disoover;,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  before,  oonatontly  been  lupplied  with  an  equal 
Rikd  reg;ular  quantity  of  clear  water  aota  some  springs,  a 
singular  change  was  remarked  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clocE,  of  the  1st  of  November;  tBe  supply  of  water  sud- 
denly increased  greatly,  and  became  very  turbid ;  this,  how- 
ever, ceased  shortly  after,  but  the  spring,  ever  since,  con- 
tinued more  copious,  and  the  temperatura  and  medicinal 
properties  of  the  water  were  augmented. 

In  1 772,  an  eruDtion  of  one  of  the  highest  volcanoes  in 
Java  occurred;  bemre  all  the  inhabitants  on  its  side  could 
escape,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  soon  after  a  great 
part  of  the  mountaia  wsj  entirely  swallowed  up,  with 
adjoining  ground,  to  an  extent  of  area  of  fifteen  miles  long 
and  six  broad,  together  with  fbrty  villages,  and  2900  pet- 
sons  ;  with  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  which  were 
either  ingulfed  by  the  earthquake,  or  buried  by  the 
volcanic  matter.  In  this  case,  an  example  is  presented,  of 
simultanaouB  convulsion  and  destiuclion  by  both  species  «f 
Tokanic  powers, 

THE  EARTHQUAKES  OF  CALABRIA. 

CuASKtA  and  the  adjoining  countries,  as  being  near  die 
wntre  of  the  ^reat  volcanic  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  are 
especially  subject  to  the  recurrence  of  earthquakes  ;  one  of 
these  we  have  already  noticed,  but  another,  not  less  import 
ant,  as  well  in  extent  and  effect,  as  in  duration,  must  now 
be  desoribed ;  and  though  it  has  been  exceeded  in  all  these 
respects  by  several,  in  other  countnes,  yet  fW)m  particular 
cirenmstances,  we  are  possessed  of  more  minute  and  accu' 
nte  details  of  its  various  peculisritiet. 

The  shocks  besan  on  February  Sth,  1763,  and  continued 
at  intervals,  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  for  four 
years;  the  Qist  threw  down,  in  a  fewminute3,moat  of  the 
nouses  of  all  the  towns  and  villaees  in  that  part  called 
Calabria-ultra,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Messina :  tne  concus- 
sion was  felt  as  far  north  as  Naples,  and  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  area  over  which  the  earth- 
quake was  violent  enough  to  cause  destruction  and 
stemation,  was  not  much  more  thsn  four  or  five  hundred 
square  miles ;  within  this  limit,  the  whole  siufsce  of  tho 
country  was  entirely  changed,  innumerable  openings  and 
clefts  were  mode  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  some  of 
great  lenzth  and  width ;  many  hills  were  levelled,  and 
valleys  filled  up  bv  their  ruins ;  rivers  were  choked  up,  and 
Springs  of  water  broke  forth  where  none  had  previously 
.existed,  while  others  were  dried  up.  In  one  place 
Laureano,  two  tracts  of  land,  situated  in  a  level  valley, 
transported  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  all  their  trees 
and  olives  still  standing ;  and  volumes  of  hot  water  and 
sand  issued  from  the  ground  where  they  formerly  stood  ; 
and  two  others,  on  which  a  port  of  the  town  of  Polistena 
was  built,  were  raored  nearly  across  a  contiguous  ravine  to 
about  half  a  mile  frma  their  former  position,  with  some 
hundreds  of  houses  on  them,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
seveTsl  of  whom  were  extricated  from  the  ruins  alive  and 
unhurt*  1  Near  Bsminara,  a  large  olive-ground  was  pre- 
cipitated to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  ket  into  a  vslley 
sixty  feat  in  depth,  and  this  so  compactly  as  to  leave  un- 
mjtu«d  a  house  with  its  inhabitants,  that  stood  on  it,  and 
the  olive-trees  oontinuad  to  grow,  and  bore  on  abundant 
crop  the  same  year  in  their  new  situation. 

The  permanent  chasms  or  rovinea  caused  by  this  earth- 
quake, were  of  great  size ;  one  in  the  district  of  Plaisano, 
was  a  mile  long,  lOJ  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  deep;  another 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  ISO  feet  broad,  and  above  100 
feet  deep;  another  was  no  less  than  225  feet  deep;  one 
gulf  at  Fosolano,  measured  300  feet  square;  and  another, 
750  feet  square,  and  about  30  feet  deep.  A  mountain  at 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  cloven  for  the 
length  of  neatly  half  a  mile,  the  opening  being  of  an  ii^ 
re^ar  breadth  of  many  feet 

But  in  opposition  to  these,  and  many  other  comparatively 
harmless  effects,  long  and  ftightful  is  the  catalogue  of 
suffermg  and  misery:  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oppido, 

•  Sr  WtUism  Hsnulton,  wko  wrote  ihe  most  compleleVcounl  of 
tbiseutbqntke,  snd  from  whose  psper  b  the  PAiiowpdiciil  rroiuae- 
tuni  thcss  evMits  are  copied,  sftemrdispoke  toone  ofthese  ■urri- 
"?■  r*?;  ""^  ''J'  "n^-^TMiwid  wife,  we™  BiiricMBi ;  the  fomer 
uohun.  but  the  Uaer.  s.  the  man  nid.  '■  s  liuU  «.  but  .be  wu 
then  DssrlTTecoTeTsd."  On  S;r  William's  ukiu  him  the  natura  of 
(he  injnrr  hu  wife  hod  reeeiTed,  he  aajd. "  the  hod  hsd  btrth  her  lea 
-iS"'  S™  t'tokea.  »nd  hei  scoU  so  ftacnired,  that  tba  bisin  i^ 


which  town  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vulsion, many  houses  were  swallowed  up  in  gulfs  which 
opened  under  and  immediately  closed  again  on  them;  in 
one  district,  lour  brm-houses,  several  magazines  of  oil,  and 
some  IsTffe  dweUings,  were  so  completely  ingulfed  in  me 
chasm,  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  remainei£  and  similar 
events  occurred  at  ether  places ;  in  some  cases  where 
escavationB  were  afterwards  made,  in  the  hopes  of  recover 
ing  valuable  property,  the  workmen  found  the  buildings 
and  their  contents  «rushed  into  one  compact  mass. 


Tiuurt  Ma-  PsIiiMiu,  cavMil  fry  the  Eartkqtitlit  of  1783. 


Circular  HolUim  in  tht  Plam  of  H««nu,  tsuui  by  th*  lam. 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  near  the 
classical  rock  of  Scylla,  the  huge  masses  detached  from  the 
lofty  cliffs,  overwhelmed  many  villas;  the  water,  as  usual. 
was^  viohjntly  agitated,  and  showed  that  the  subterranean 
motion  was  not  less  active  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea,  tli°n 
on  shore.  The  prince  of  Scylla,  an  old  man,  on  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  first  shock,  observing  the  effects  produced  on 
the  cliffs,  on  which  his  own  castle  and  Ote  houses  of  tha 
town  were  situated,  advised  the  inhabitants  to  get  boats 
reody,  and  to  assemble  on  the  shore,  to  be  ready  to  escape 
in  them,  if  another  shock  should  bring  down  the  rock 
above  them.  This  actually  occurred  to  a  mountain  at  aome 
distance,  near  midnight ;  and  whether  from  this  fidling 
partly  into  tho  sea,  or  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
second  convulsion,  an  enormous  wave  flowed  along  the  low 
beach,  carrying  away  boats,  people  and  all  with  it,  either 
dasbng  them  against  tho  rocks,  or  washing  them  out  to 
sea,  so  that  the  prince,  and  UOO  of  his  people,  perished. 

The  peasants  informed  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  visited 
tte  greater  part  of  the  oountry  in  the  May  following ;  that 
the  motion  of  the  earth  was  so  violent  as  to  cause  the 
bftiest  trees  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground  repeatedly  ■ 
that  animals  gave  evident  signs  of  being  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  each  shock,  and  that  during  them,  oxen  and 
horses  spread  out  their  lees,  in  order  to  avoid  being  thrown 
down.  Another  very  touching  circimistance  was  repeatedly 
told  him  ;  when  the  bodies  were  dug  out,  or  discovered, 
those  of  the  men  indicated. by  their  attitude,  that  they  had 
smiggled  to  the  last;  while  the  females  appeared  to  bav« 
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tbe  bodieH  of  their  childreD,  u  if  endeavouring  to  shiel 
them  from  the  danger. 

In  his  progress  through  the  country,  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  presented  themselves  an  every  aide,  with  the 
most  melancholy  nnd  various  features.  Wretched  hovels, 
erected  for  shelter,  near  heaps  of  ruins,  with  a  few  mourn- 
ful figures  sitting  at  the  doors,  all  bearing  some  token  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  near  relatives ;  while  maimed  and 
crippled  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  seen 
crawling  about  on  crutches.  In  the  town  of  PoUstena, 
2100  out  of  6000  inhabitants,  lost  their  lives  on  the  first 
fatal  day ;  one  nun.  aged  eighty,  was  tbe  onlv  survivor  of  a 
nunnery  containing  twenty-three,  and  she  aad  been  dug 
out  of  her  cell  alive  1  At  Terra  Nuova,  400  only  escaped 
out  of  1600.  He  iaw  two  girls  who  had  been  rescued 
from  the  ruing  of  Oppido,  after  having  been  buried  for 
many  days.  One,  aged  sixteen,  had  remained  eleven  days 
without  any  food ;  but  an  infant  of  six  months  old,  which 
ahe  had  in  her  arms  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  died  on 
the  fourth  day.  She  was  then  recovering,  but  still  very 
feeble,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food; 
the  other  girl  was  only  eleven  years  of  age ;  she  had  been 
immured  only  six  days,  but  in  so  cramped  a  position,  that 
her  hand  hod  nearly  worn  a  hole  through  her  cheek,  against 
which  it  had  been  pressed.  Many  instances  ore  narrated 
of  animoK  as  mules,  d<^s,  hogs,  and  hens,  having  sur-  ■ 
vived,  after  being  buried,  without  fbod,  fbr  more  than  three 

The  city  of  Mbssixa  has  been  olready  mentioned  as 
suffering  ny  this  calamily;  its  spacious  harbour  previously 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  range  of  houses, 
built  along  its  shore  for  more  than  a  mile  ;  the  dweUings 
of  the  opulent  inhabitants  ;  these,  with  the  KrO't^r  port  of 
the  town,  were  rendered  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  progressive 
motion  of  the  first  shock,  and  the  j^revious  noise,  however, 
allowed  most  of  tbe  inhabitants  time  to  escape ;  so  that 
only  about  SOO  were  killed  by  the  &11  of  the  buildings. 
The  second,  which  did  not  take  place  till  midnight,  oe- 
stnnre<l  the  rest  of  the  town  ;  and  another,  on  the  7th, 
■wallotred  up  the  Mole,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  Here,  however,  as  at  Lisbon,  the  calamity  was 
aggravated  by  a  fire,  which  immediately  broke  out  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  among  the  half-ruined  edifices,  which 
completed  the  destruction  of  all  that  the  earthquake  had 

Spollanzani,  who  visited  the  place  nearly  six  years  afler- 
vards,  found  the  city  still  a  mass  of  ruins ;  and  the  streets, 
except  some  of  the  principal  ones,  impassable ;  the  in- 
habitants had  begun  to  rebuild  their  dwellings,  and  that  on 
an  improved  plan,  better  calculated  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
such  another  visitation;  but,  even  at  that  distance  of  time, 
he  describes  them  as  hardly  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and  still  chiefiy  residing  in  the  temporary  wooden  ' 
sheds  they  had  erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  fbr  shelter 
after  the  catastrophe. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  perished  on  this  occa- 
sion, either  immediately  fVom  the  shocks,  or  subsequently 
froin  an  epidemic,  which  was  caused  by  the  stagnant 
waters,  orhy  want  of  proper  food,  amounted,  it  is  estimated, 


to  G0,000*,  one^hird  only  of  which  died  from  the  lubse- 
ijuent  effects,  the  rest  being  crushed  in  the  ruins,  ingulfed 
in  the  earth,  or  burnt  by  the  fires. 

On  this,  and  on  other  occasions,  tbe  shocks  were  obsen'ed 
to  have  different  chonLcters,  which  have  consequently  been 
distinguished  by  separate  names,  as  expressing  the  kind 
of  motions,  as  vorticose,  or  acting  in  a  whirling  manner, 
horizontal  and  undulalory,  like  waves  in  water,  or  vertical 
and  otcillaling  up  and  down.  Most  of  those  in  this  earth- 
quake came  from  tbe  west,  were  preceded  by  o  rumbling 
noise,  usually  bc^nning  with  the  horizontal  motion,  and 
ending  in  the  vorticose,  by  which  the  buildings  were  chiefly 
overthrown.  These  various  motions  oflen  produced  very 
singular  and  capricious  effects;  in  some  streets  of  Monte- 
leone  only  every  other,  or  every  third  bouse,  was  destroyed, 
while  the  intermediate  ones  were  hardly  at  all  injured. 

In  some  cities,  the  most  solid  structures  were  thrown 
down,  while  the  slighter  ones  escaped ;  and  in  others  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  took  place.  On  some  occasions,  the  first 
species  of  shock  turned  large  stones  quite  round,  without 
overthrowing  them ;  and  a  great  extent  of  the  flat  paving- 
stones  of  some  streets  were  thrown  up  hata  the  ground, 
and  turned  over,  so  as  to  fbll  in  an  inverted  position. 

In  some  walls  which  bad  been  overthrown,  the  stones 
were  observed  to  have  parted  ftom  the  mortar,  so  as  to 
leave  an  exact  mould  of  their  forms ;  while, in  other  instances, 
the  mortar  was  ground  to  powder  between  the  stones, 
proving  a  considerable  motion  to  have  been  communicated 
to  them  before  the  wall  fell.  In  the  town  of  Terranuova, 
some  houses  were  elevated  by  the  shocks  above  their  for- 
mer position,  while  others,  immediately  adjoining,  wero 
sunk  into  the  ground;  and  in  more  than  one  instance, 
buildings  were  even  split  in  two,  one  half  being  raised  up, 
while  the  other  sank,  down,  the  two  parts  still  adhering 
together. 

In  several  streets,  the  earth  was  thrown  up  against  the 
walls  in  embankments,  as  if  done  artificially.  Aese.  and 
other  appearances,  indicate  a  violent  motion  of  the  earth 
from  below  upwards ;  and  where  rents  and  chasms  opened 
and  closed  alternately,  it  must  have  been  caused  by  tha 
ground  being  raised  up,  and  then  let  fall  again.  In  many 
mstances,  persons  were  swallowed  up  in  such  chasms, 
which  completely  closed  over  them,  and  were  goon  after 
thrown  out  again  alive,  amidst  torrents  of  mud  and 
water,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  shock ;  the  same 
thing  bos  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  Jamaica, 
in  1692.  But  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these  indif 
viduals  could  not  afterwards  give  any  very  distinct  account 
of  this  unnatural  interment;  indeed,  the  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  and  intellects  of  different  persons  by  such 
terrors,  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  these  events, 

■  There  are  manr  battle*  lecotded  in  hbtOTT,  in  each  of  which  a 
for  frealer  number  of  peraoas  were  ilaia  iban  ever  died  b;  anj  one 
nalnnl  viiilatiDn  of  voleano,  eanhquake,  di  petdlence;  yel  wc  read 
of  the  mutual  iliufihlei  of  fellow-creatuies  with  compataliTe  in- 
difTecence,  Torgetting  that  the  moral  suilt  ought  to  excite  mare  giief 
than  the  dealruction  of  life  alone :  bow  rouch  happier  are  those  to  ' 
be  eontideied,  who  die  bv  oa  earthquake,  tboa  ihoie  who  fall  on  a 
battle-field ! 
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Our  readen  wUl  not  be  sorty  to  have  this  catalogue  of 
borrora  interrupted  by  nn  account  of  s  curious  induclion 
made  by  men  of  science,  from  some  fecta  which  miBht 
not  appear  worthy  of  notice  to  common  observers,  but 
yet  lead  to  very  convincing  proofs  of  effects,  of  the  causes 
of  which  no  other  records  are  handed  down  to  119. 

An  examination  of  the  Bay  of  Baic  had  led  to  a  con- 
clusion that  an  elevation  of  this  coast  to  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  had  been  produced  hy  some  earthquake,  at  no  very  re- 
mota  period ;  liul  the  evidence  of  this  was  not  so  conclutno 
a%  10  induce  all  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion.  Tlie  remains 
of  an  ancient  building  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Scrapis,  howecer,  furnished  the  deficient  corroboration 
of  this  fact.  Tlieso  ruins  were  not  discovered  till  1750, 
on  the  removal  of  some  rubbish  and  bushes,  which  had, 
till  then,  partly  concealed  tliera  from  obaen-ation.  They 
were  found  to  constitute  part  of  a  splendid  edifice,  the 
pavement  of  which  was  still  preser\'ed.  It  had  been 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  the  roof  supported  by  forty- 
six  columns  of  granite,  or  marble,  remains  of  which  were 
lying  on  the  eround,  and  three  only  left  standing,  which 
are  fortv-two  feet  in  height  To  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  t'eet  from  their  bases,  the  surface  of  these  is  quite 
smooth  and  uninjured;  above,  for  another  space  of  twelve 
feet,  the  marble  has  been  pierced  and  corroded  by  a  species 
of  ahell-flsh,  well  known,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  perlbratiiins  they  had  made  ;  and  the 
depth  and  size  of  these  proved  that  the  columns  had  been 
Itms  exposed  to  their  attacks.  Hence  it  appeared,  that 
while  the  lower  part  of  these  pillan  had  been  protected  by 
being  buried  in  rubbish  or  earth,  the  sea  had  surrounded 
them  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  at  least;  and  the  upper 
part,  baving  been  exposed  to  the  air,  was  weather-woni 
accordingly.  The  columns  which  are  overturned  on  the 
Uoor  of  the  building,  arc  corroded  in  the  same  way  in  parts 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sea-water,  and  conse- 
quentl)[  to  these  animals.  But  as  the  temjile  could  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  originally  built  in  tbe  sea, 
it  must  have  sunk  down  after  its  construction,  ftoai  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake ;  and  after  continuing  thus  partly 
submerged  for  a  length  of  time,  another  con<nilBion  must 
have  elevated  its  ruins  again :  so  that,  at  present,  its  pave- 
mcnt  is  raised  about  a  fhot  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Rmtintf/A*  TtmfU  rf  Strmpi,,  m  PutiiMl. 


And  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  bes^dea  two  Roman 
roads,  which  are  still  visible  beneath  ths  water*,  eon&nn 
tbe  fact  of  the  aubsidance,  though  these  have  not  been 
re-elevated,  as  the  temple  baa*. 

South  Carolina,  in  America,  was  ahaken  by  earthquake!, 
in  1 81 1,  which  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  Caraccas, 
in  the  following  year.  The  valley  of  the  Hissisiipu.  from 
New  Madrid  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Francia, 
was  convulsed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  formation  of 
several  large  lakes  and  inlands.  A  tract  of  country  many 
miles  in  extent,  near  the  Little  Fimirie,  on  that  nver,  wae 
covered  with  water  three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  and  when  thia 
disappeared,  it  left  a  plain  of  sand :  some  of  the  lakes 
were  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  an  hour ;  and  others  were  a*  rapidly  drained.  The 
burial-ground  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the 
river ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  state  that  the  earth 
rose  in  great  waves,  which,  when  they  had  reached  a 
fearful  height,  burst,  and  volumes  of  water  and  sand 
were  thrown  up  into  the  air,  to  the  tops  of  tbe  trees. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  these 
fissures  were  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  occasion,  a  degree 
of  presence  of  mind  was  shown  hy  the  people,  randy  met 
witn  on  such  occasions ;  and  tbe  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause experience  had  not  inured  them  to  such  events. 
They  observed  that  these  chasms  in  the  ground  ran  from 
S.  W.  to  N.B. ;  they  accordingly  cut  down  laige  trees, 
BO  that  they  might  fall  at  right  angles  to  this  £reclion, 
and  stotioned  themselves  on  the  trunks'  hy  this  expe- 
dient of  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  they  were  preserved  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  flAsurea  wWh  opwed  repeatedly 
beneath  them. 

DESTRUCTION  0¥  CARACCA8. 
OiT  the  2Gth  of  March.  1B12,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  alter 
a  calm  but  excessively  eull^  day,  a  tremulous  motion  in 
tbe  ground  was  felt,  sufficiently  strong  to  set  the  church- 
bells  ringing ;  this  lasted  five  or  six  seconds,  and  the  earth 
continued  undulating  like  the  aea  in  a  calm  for  ten  or 
twelve  more ;  subterranean  noises  were  then  heard,  and 
electrie  discharges  perceived,  more  powerful  than  those 
during  an  average  thunder-storm,  and  the  agitatioD  of  the 
earth  mcreased  to  such  a  degree,  both  of  toe  oscillating 
and  horizontal  kind,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  minute 
the  whole  city  of  Caraccas,  with  upwards  of  thirty  other 
towns,  and  numerous  villas,  farms,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  adjacent  country,  to  an  extent  of  300  square  miles, 
were  completely  overturned,  and  80.000  persons  killed,  and 
thousands  more  wounded.  This  city  stood  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  declivity  of  the  highest  mountain  in  that  country,  called 
La  Silla,  and  00  the  man;in  of  an  immense  plain,  through 
which  several  rivers  flowed ;  it  was  elevated  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  a  remaricably  fino 
climate.  The  day  of  this  awful  catastrophe  happened  to 
be  Good  Friday,  and  the  people  were  crowded  in  the 
churches,  beneath  which  they  were  buried  by  thousands  ; 
two  of  those.  La  Trinidad  and  Alto  Gracia,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  mountain,  experienced  most 
forcibly  the  effects  of  the  shock;  they  were  upwards  of  150 
feet  in  heiKht,  and  no  portion  of  their  ruins,  exceeding 
five  or  six  feet  high,  were  left  eUnding. 

As  soon  as  the  first  panic  was  over,  the  survivor*  set  to 
work,to  rescue  thoae  who  lay  buried  in  the  ruins  and  jet 
lived,  or  to  collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial  ;  but 
these  were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  interred,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  pestilence  fivm  tbe  decaying  corpses, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  burnt  in  piles  with  the  timber  from 
the  ruins. . 

In  such  a  country,  the  want  ot  water  was  soon  expe- 
rienced as  a  great  aggravatian  of  the  evil ;  ftr  all  tbe  c)»- 
toma  and  oonduiti  were  ruined,  and  the  sprioga  and  rivulets 
either  dried  up  or  diverted  &om  their  eoune.  Hunger  was 
next  added  to  the  other  calamities ;  no  provisions  were 
saved,  and  none  were  brought  to  market,  and  many  persons 
absolutely  died  from  want  of  tixid. 

The  shock*  omtinued  fbr  maDf  mooths ;  some  so  vio- 
lent as  to  rend  several  mountains  aaiudiar,  frequently 
occurring  at  intervals  of  only  five  minutes  for  days  tc^etber, 
and  that  waa  thought  a  very  tianqtul  one  en  which  onlg 
BAaen  or  twenty  were  experienced. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  eSeott  of  such  a  calamity  on 
die  human  mind,  aoeqfdiBg  a*  it  is  influenced  by  remorse, 
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or  ftar.  In  last  than  two  dayt  after  the  flnt  blow,  two 
thousand  individuals  were  married,  who  had  previously 
lived  in  unhallowed  union.  Many  poor  relations,  who  had 
hitherto  been  neglected,  were  sought  for  and  acknowledged 
by  their  wealthy  kindred ;  neglected  children  were  owned, 
and  legitimate  restitutions  were  made,  and  law-suits  termi- 
nated ;  while  tiie  timid  and  the  depraved  either  accused 
themselves  of  concealed  crimes,  owned  to  murders  they 
had  committed,  others  rushed  to  fresh  excesses,  and  to  the 
perpetration  of  new  enormities. 

An  earthquake  occurred  in  Chili,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1819,  of  the  effects  and  consequences  of  which  Captain 
Basil  Hall  gives  some  interesting  particulars,  in  his 
work,  intituled  Ejfrac/s  of  a  Journal  on  the  Coast  of  Chili, 
&c.  in  1821-22.    From  these  we  select  the  following. 

"  It  was  interesting  to  notice  how  constantly  the  earth- 
quake occupied  all  people*s  thoughts  at  this  place,  however 
much  they  might  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  other  objects. 
An  English  gentleman,  residing  at  Copiapo,  invited  me  to 
\isit  a  family  of  his  acquaintance,  living  in  the  undestroyed 
suburb  Chimbst,  promising  to  show  me  the  handsomest 
young  woman  in  Chili.  We  found  her  very  pretty  and 
agreeable;  but  what  entertained  us  was,  her  vehement 
desire  to  have  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  her  charms, 
the  accounts  she  had  heard  from  others,  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  Santiago  and  Coquimbo,  had  so  completely 
turned  her  head,  that  even  earthquakes  ceased  to  make  the 
usual  impression.  '  I  see,*  said  she,  'other  people  running 
out  of  their  houses,  full  of  terror,  beating  their  breasts, 
and  imploring  merey,  and  decency,  of  course,  obliges  me  to 
do  the  same ;  but  I  feel  no  alarm ;  my  thoughts  are  all  at 
Coquimbo.*  We  consoled  her  as  well  as  we  could ;  and, 
as  she  had  spoken  of  earthquakes,  asked  her  if  there  had 
been  one  lately.  '  No,*  she  rephed, '  not  for  some  time.  I 
really  do  not  think  I  have  felt  one  myself  for  three  days. 
Somebody  said  there  was  one  last  night;  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  it.  I  am  tired  of  these  earthauakes,  and  would 
never  think  of  them  again,  if  I  were  at  dear  Coquimbo.* 

**  On  putting  the  same  question  to  another  person,  he 
said,  they  had  not  experienced  one  since  April ;  meaning, 
as  I  discovered,  April,  1819,  two  years  and  a  half  before ; 
not  ooncetying  we  could  be  interested  in  such  petty  shocks 
as  would  not  demolish  a  town. 

'*  While  hstening  to  these  descriptions,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  minute  charac- 
teristic eireumstances.  One  of  the  party,  for  instance,  was 
deseribtng  the  effect  of  a  severe  shock,  which,  he  said, 
happened  at  four  o*clock.  '  Oh,  no,*  said  another,  *  it  was 
later,  I  assure  you.*  '  Indeed,  it  was  not,*  replied  the  first, 
'  do  not  you  remember  we  were  playing  at  bowls  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  sound  was  heard,  I  stopped  playing, 
and  you  called  out  to  me  to  look  what  o'clock  it  was.* 

"  Upon  another  occasion,  our  host  said, '  I  was  just  going 
to  look  what  the  hour  was  at  which  one  of  those  sounds 
was  first  heard,  when  my  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
watch  by  a  hideous  scream  of  terror  from  a  person  near 
me.  He  was  such  a  Uttle  insignificant  teWow,  that  I  could 
not  conceive  such  a  yell  could  come  firom  him ;  and  so  we 
all  f<M^t  the  shook,  in  quizzing  this  little  mannikin.*  ** 

The  quickness  with  which  natives  of  countries  exposed 
to  frequent  earthquakes  fbel  them,  when  stmngers  are  not 
aware  of  their  existence,  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same 
gentleman. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  long  walk  which  our  party  took  after 
dinner,  an  earthquake  was  felt  We  were  walking  slowly 
along,  when  the  gentlemen  stopped,  and  one  of  them 
seeing  us  look  surprised  at  their  doing  so,  cried  out, — 
'  Temblo^,*  (Earthquake.)  A  sound  like  distant  thunder 
was  then  heard  fbr  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  s%y  firom  whence  it  proceeded ;  and,  though 
conscious  that  tnere  was  something  unusual  in  the  noise, 
I  cannot  say  exactly  in  what  respect  it  was  particular. 
The  residents  declared  that  they  felt  the  tremor ;  but  none 
of  us  were  sensible  of  any  motion.  This  was  the  fifth  oo- 
casion,  since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  on  whioh  I  had  been 
present  at  earthquakes,  without  ever  feeling  any  of  them 
m  the  slightest  degree.*' 

An  earthquake  commenced  in  Chili  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1822,  the  first  shocks  of  which  were  felt,  at  the 
same  moment,  over  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  and  the  coast, 
for  a  length  of  100  miles  from  Valparaiso,  was  raised 
more  than  three  feet  above  its  former  level ;  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea  remained  dry  at  high  water,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  permanent  ohange  of  surface,  with 
lespect  to  elevation,  was  effected  over  100,000  square  miles. 


The  shocks  continued  to  the'end  of  the  ensuing  September, 
and,  even  at  that  distance  of  time,  two  days  never  passed 
without  one,  and  often  two  or  three  were  felt  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  account  of  the  effects  experienced  on  this 
occasion  are  narrated  by  Mrs.  Gmham,  in  ner  Journal  ofa 
Residence  in  Chili,  and  convey  a  \ivid  idea  of  such  an 
event ;  the  authoress  was  at  Quintero  about  thirty  miles 
fixmi  Valparaiso.^- 

**  November  20tb.— Yesterday  after  dinner,  Glennie  having 
follen  into  a  sound  sleep  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  tfre-side, 
Mr.  Bennet  and  I,  attracted  by  the  fineness  of  the  evening, 
took  our  seats  to  the  veranda,  overlooking  the  bay;  and 
for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  Cuili,  I  saw  it  lighten ; 
the  lightning  continued  to  play  over  the  Andes  until  after 
dark,  when  a  delightfhl  and  calm  moonlight  night  followed 
a  quiet  and  moderately  warm  day.  We  returned  reluc- 
tantly to  the  house  on  account  of  the  invalid,  and  were 
sitting  quietly  conversing,  when  at  a  quarter  past  ten.  the 
house  received  a  violent  shock,  with  a  noise  like  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine;  and  Mr.  Bennet  starting  up  ran  out, 
exclaiming  '  An  earthquake,  an  earthquake;  for  God's  sake, 
follow  me  I  I,  feeling  more  for  Glennie  than  any  thing,  and 
fearing  the  night-air  for  him,  sat  still :  he,  looking  at  me  to 
see  what  I  would  do,  did  the  same ;  until  the  vibration  still 
increasing,  the  chimne}*s  fell,  and  I  saw  the  walls  of  the 
house  open.  Mr.  Bennet  again  cried  from  without,  '  For 
God's  sake,  come  away  from  the  house  !*  So  we  rose  and 
went  to  the  veranda,  meaning  of  course  to  go  by  the  steps ; 
but  the  vibration  increased  with  such  violence,  that  hearing 
the  fall  of  a  wall  behind  us,  we  jumped  down  fVom  the 
little  platform  to  the  ground ;  and  were  scarcely  there,  when 
the  motion  of  the  earth  changed  from  a  quick  vibration  to  a 
rolling  like  that  of  a  ship  at  sea,  so  that  it  was  with  difll 
culty  that  Mr.  Bennet  and  I  supported  Glennie.  llie 
shock  lasted  three  minutes ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  over, 
every  body  in  and  about  the  house  had  collected  on  the 
lawn,  expecting  two  persons,  one  the  wife  of  a  mason,  who 
was  shut  up  in  a  small  room  which  she  could  not  open ; 
and  the  other  Carillo,  who  in  escaping  from  his  room  by 
the  wall  which  fell,  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  but  happily 
preserved  by  the  lintel  falling  across  him. 

**  Never  shall  I  for^  the  horrible  sensation  of  that  night  ? 
In  all  other  convulsions  of  nature,  we  feel  or  fancy  that 
some  exertion  may  be  made  to  avert  or  mitigate  danger; 
but  from  an  earthquake  there  is  neither  shelter  nor  escape 
the  mad  'disquietude  *  that  agitates  every  heart,  and  looks 
out  in  every  eye,  are  too  awftil  to  be  described.  Amid 
the  noise  of  tne  destruction  before  and  around  us,  I 
heard  the  lowings  of  the  cattle  all  the  night  through :  and 
I  heard  the  screaming  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  ceased  not 
till  morning.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  yet  the 
trees  were  so  agitated  that  their  topmost  branches  seemed 
on  the  point  of  touching  the  ground.  I  got  a  man  to 
hold  a  light,  and  venture  with  me  to  the  inner  rooms  to  fetch 
medicine.  A  second  and  a  third  shock  had  by  this  time  taken 
place,  but  so  much  less  violent  than  the  first,  that  we  had  rea- 
sonable hopes  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  we  proceeded 
through  the  ruined  sitting-rooms  to  cross  the  court  where 
the  wall  had  fellen,  and  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ruins, 
another  smart  shock  seemed  to  roll  them  from  under  our 
feet ;  at  length  we  reached  the  first  door  of  the  sleeping- 
apartments,  and  on  entering  I  saw  the  furniture  displac^ 
f^m  the  walls,  but  paid  little  attention  to  it ;  in  the  second, 
however,  the  displacing  was  more  striking,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  regularity  in  the  disposal  of 
every  thing;  this  was  still  more  apparent  in  my  own  room, 
but  It  seemed  in  all  to  have  been  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  night  still  continued  serene,  and  though  the 
moon  went  down  early,  the  sky  was  light,  and  there  was  a 
faint  aurora-australis.  It  was  now  tweWe  o*clock ;  the  earth 
was  still  at  unrest,  and  shocks  accompanied  by  noises  like 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  rather  like  those  accom- 
panying the  jets  of  fire  firom  a  volcano,  returned  every  two 
minutes  ;  and  then,  wearied  out,  I  fell  asleep;  but  a  little 
before  two,  a  loud  explosion  and  a  tremendous  shock  roused 
every  one,  and  a  horse  and  pig  broke  loose  and  came  to  take 
refuge  among  us.  At  four  o'clock,  there  was  another  violent 
shock,  and  uie  interval  had  been  filled  with  a  constant 
trembling,  with  now  and  then  a  sort  of  cross  motion,  the 
general  mrectbn  of  the  undulation  being  North  and  South. 
Since  that  hour,  though  there  has  been  a  continued  series 
of  agitations,  such  as  to  spill  water  from  a  glass,  and  though 
the  p;round  is  still  trembling  under  me,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  alarm  us,— At  day-light,  I  went  out  of  the  tent 
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to  look  at  the  oarth,  the  dew  was  on  the  grass,  and  all  looked 
beautiful  as  if  the  night^s  agitation  had  not  taken  place. — 
Half  past  eight  P.  M.,  the  evening  is  as  fine  as  possible, 
the  moon  is  up,  and  shines  beautifully  over  the  lake  and  the 
bay,  the  stars  and  the  aurora-australis  are  also  brilliant, 
and  a  soft  southerly  breeze  has  been  blowing  since  day- 
light 

'*  Tkmnday^  Nwember  21.-^ At  half-past  two,  A.M.,  I 
was  awoke  by  a  severe  shock ;  at  ten  minutes  before  three, 
a  tremendous  one,  which  made  us  feel  anew  that  utter  help- 
lessness which  is  so  appalling. — ^Five  others,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  of  different  degrees  of  seventy,  were  all  that 
were  in  any  degree  idarming,  but  shght  ones  occurred  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  I  learn,  not  one  house  in  the 
port  remains  habitable,  though  many  retain  their  forms. 
There  is  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but 
the  hills  are  covered  with  wretches  driven  from  their  homes, 
whose  mutual  fears  keep  up  mutual  distractions.  The  ships 
in  the  harbour  are  crowded  with  people ;  no  provisions  are 
to  be  had ;  the  ovens  are  ruined,  so  tnat  the  bakers  cannot 
work. — ^We  had  the  same  prophecy  of  a  greater  shock ; 
that  it  did  not  happen  has  been  attributed  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  our  Lady  of  Quintero,  who  has  a  chapel  at  the  old 
house,  and  her  image  has  long  been  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneration.  All  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked 
thither  on  the  first  dreadful  night,  and  with  shrieks,  cries, 
and  endearing  names,  entreated  her  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance :  in  the  morning,  when  the  priests  were  able  to  force 
the  doors,  obstructed  by  the  fallen  rubbish,  thev  found  her 
prostrate,  with  her  head  off,  and  several  fingers  oroken ;  she 
was  soon  restored,  however,  to  her  pristine  state,  dressed  in 
clean  clotiies,  and  placed  in  the  attitude  of  benediction 
before  the  door  of  her  shattered  fane. 

"  Don  Fausto  reports  from  Quillota,  that  the  19th  being 
a  festival  of  St.  Martin,  the  tutelary  saint,  the  market- 
place was  crowded  with  people,  and  booths,  and  bowers 
of  roses  and  myrties  ;  under  wbich  all  kinds  of  feasting, 
revelling,  dancing,  fiddling,  masking,  and  every  species 
of  dissipation,  or  rather  dissoluteness,  was  eoing  on.  The 
earthquake  came  I — and  in  an  instant  all  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  sounds  of  the  viol  and  the  song,  there  arose 
a  cry  of  '  misericordia^  and  a  beating  of  the  breast,  and 
a  prostration  of  tiie  body:  the  thorns  were  platted  into 
crowns,  which  the  sufferera  pressed  on  their  heads  till  the 
blood  streamed  down  their  faces,  the  roses  being  now 
trampled  under  foot.  Some  ran  to  their  falling  houses, 
to  snatch  thence  their  children,  forgotten  in  the  moments 
of  festivity,  but  dear  in  danger. — Among  the  rest,  came 
Don  Duenas :  he  had  been  in  his  house  with  his  wife  and 
child ;  he  could  not  save  both  at  once,  and  while  he  was 
bearing  her  out,  the  roof  fell,  and  his  infant  was  crushed. 
His  loss  of  property  had  been  immense. — ^This  man,  then, 
with  this  load  of  affliction,  came  to  Fawkner  (deputv  go- 
vernor), and  told  him  he  had  ordered  already  four  bullocks 
to  bo  killed  and  distributed  to  the  poor ;  and  desired  him 
to  remember,  that  though  his  losses  had  been  severe,  he 
was  still,  comparatively,  a  rich  man,  and  therefore'able,  as 
well  as  willing,  to  assist  his  neighbours  and  fellow-suf- 
ferers. 

**  Saturday,  24th. — As  I  approached  nearer,  the  tents 
and  huts  of  the  wretched  fugitives  claimed  my  attention ; 
and  there  I  saw  the  calamity  in  a  light  it  had  not  hitherto 
appeared  in.  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  masters  and 
servants,  huddled  together,  in  intimacy  frightful  even  here, 
where  distinction  of  rank  is  by  no  means  so  broad  as  in 
Europe. — ^I  fear  that  whatever  cause  makes  large  bodies  of 
men  very  miserable,  makes  them  also  very  wicked. — Poor 
Maria  came  to  me  evidenUy  sick  at  heart,  I  asked  for  her 
litUe  boy,  she  burst  into  tears. — ^He  was  sleej.ing  in  the 
rancho,  on  his  littie  bed;  she  had  been  out  at  a  neighbour's 
house,  she  ran  home  to  seek  her  son :  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
but  a  rafter  had  been  shaken  from  its  place,  and  had  fallen 
on  his  littie  head ;  and  teom  the  face  alone  she  could  not 
have  known  her  own  child.  They  came  to  take  the  body, 
and  bury  it ;  she  had  not  four  dollara  in  the  house  ;  the 
priests,  therefore,  as  she  could  not  pay  the  fees,  refused  to 
Dury  it  in  consecrated  ground ;  and  '  they  have  thrown 
my  child  into  a  pit,  like  a  dog,  where  the  norses  and  the 
mules  will  walk  over  him,  and  where  a  Christian  praver 
will  not  reach  him  !*    All  comment  on  this  would  be  idle. 

'*  Monday^  25th. — ^I  have  been  busy  all  day  packing  my 
books,  &c.,  to  remove,  because  my  house  has  been  let  over 
my  head  to  some  persons,  who,  seeing  how  well  it  has 
stood,  have  bribed  the  landlord  to  let  it  to  ihem-^theii  are 
EtnglUh  r 


Our  limits  will  not  'allow  of  our  giving  ftoher  extracts 
from  this  lady  s  account,  who  remained  in  the  countiy  till 
January  1 7th,  and  has  recorded  many  circumstances  of  great 
interest  relating  to  this  catastrophe. 


Thb  slight  shocks  occasionally  felt  in  our  own  country 
may  more  properly  be  considered  as  the  remote  effects  of  a 
more  powerAil  convulsion  at  some  place  situated  within  tbe 
various  volcanic  ranges  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
though  distantiy ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  by 
the  cuTumstance  of  these  feeble  visits  commonly  agreeing^ 
in  the  time  of  their  appearance  with  that  of  a  violent  com- 
motion, of  which  the  account  is  subsequentiy  received  fiom 
other  countries  Providentially,  no  greater  damage  has 
ever  arisen  from  them  than  the  shaking  of  houses,  causing^ 
bells  to  ring,  or  furniture  to  move,  &c.  CSod  has  been 
pleased  to  exempt  us  fh>m  ereat  calamities :  but  while  it 
appears,  from  obser\'ation,  that  England  is  not,  nor  has 
been  for  manv  ages,  within  the  sphere  of  volcanic  activity, 
yet  geologidu  researohes  incontestably  prove  that  there 
was  a  time,  long  before  all  human  records,  when  this 
country,  as  well  as  others,  was  subjected  V>  fiery  emp 
tions,  and,  therefore,  most  probably  to  earth<}uakes.  Wo 
have  alluded  in  previous  numbers  to  the  convincing  test! 
monies  of  this  country  having  for  ages  enjoyed  a  tropical 
chmate ;  and  as  far  as  experience  goes,  it  appears  that 
volcanic  eruptions  are  principally  felt  in  tropicjEd  or  neigh 
bouring  countries.  In  the  recurrence  of  those  cycles  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  globe  appears  to  be  gradually  but 
oonstantiy  changing  its  character  and  temperature  in  sao- 
cession,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  part  of  Europe  may 
again  be  visited  by  these  terrific  powera ;  but  these  are 
rather  speculations  for  the  philosopher,  than  interesting  to 
the  common  reader,  and  we  therefore  refrain  fi^  dwelun^ 
further  on  the  subject. 


After  reading  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  desolating 
ef^^ects  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  some  natural  and 
pardonable  doubts  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  who^ 
though  convinced  of  the  uniform  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  creation,  may  yet  be  perplexed  to 
trace  them  in  this  frequent  recurrence  of  visitations,  ap- 
parentiv  only  invohing  thousands,  innocent  as  well  as 
guilty,  m  one  sudden  destruction  but  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  oases,  science  and  philosophy  step  in  to  dissipa.te 
these  pain^l  suggestions,  and  to  vindicate  that  universal 
wisdom,  by  proving  that  without  these  catastrophes  this 
globe  would  nave  l^n  long  ago,  and  might  yet  become  an 
uninhabitable  waste. 

Those  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surfkce,  which  render  it 
by  variations  in  temperature  and  soil  so  eminentiy  adapted 
to  the  existence  of  myriads  of  different  races  of  beings, 
are  oonstantiy  being  roduoed  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  air 
and  water.  The  mountain  rill,  swollen  by  rains  into  a  tor- 
rent, washes  down  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  atmo- 
spherical causes ;  these  are  borne  in  time,  by  rivers,  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  waves  of  this  last  are  perpetually  preying 
on  the  shores  and  chffs,  and  gradually  wasting  away  the 
elevated  dry  land ;  converting  by  deg^rees,  continents  into 
islands,  ana  causing  islands  to  disappear.  These  causes,  if 
not  counteracted,  would,  in  time,  reduce  the  whole  surface 
of  the  planet  to  one  nearly  uniform  level,  nossibly  below 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  tiius  render  it  uninhabitable  but  to 
few  and  inferior  orden  of  beings.  The  anta^nist  power  to 
this  silent  but  ceaseless  destruction,  resides  in  the  volcano 
and  the  earthquake,  which  are  perpetually  at  work  in  restor- 
ing by  violent  efforts,  these  iue<pilities  of  level ;  Either  by 
gradually  raising  new  mountains,  b^  elevating  islands 
m>m  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  or  by  raising  extensive  plains 
several  feet  at  a  time,  above  their  former  altitude ;  and 
thus  the  enlightened  mind  may  perceive  in  these  av^ful 
visitations,  which  bring  death  and  ruin  in  their  train,  he 
efficient  causes  of  the  ^^entinued  existence  of  millions  of 
beings,  to  enjoy  the  bounties,  and  to  tesify  to  the  power  ttf 
the  only  true  God« 
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THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

The  rock  of  Gibraltar  is»  as  its  name  imports^  an 
immense  mountain  of  stone^  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain^  and  of 
the  European  contuient.  It  is  separated  into  two 
distinct  parts  by  a  lofty  ridge^  which  beginning  ab- 
ruptly at  the  northern  extremity,  rises  stiU  higher 
until  it  has  reached  an  elevation  of  1400  feet,  thence 
declining  gradually,  and  terminating  in  Europa  point, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Europe.  The  eastern  sec- 
tion, which  looks  upon  the  Mediterranean,  is  either 
pevfectly  perpendicular,  or  else  so  steep  and  craggy 
as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible.  The  western  front, 
though  interspersed  with  dangerous  precipices,  offers 
some  gradual  slopes,  which  have  flumished  sites  to 
the  town.     On  this  side  are  the  only  landing  places. 

This  spot  of  ground  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  bloodshed  and  contention,  is  yet  only  three 
miles  long,  and  but  seven  in  circumference.  It  is 
not  quite  insulated,  being  connected  with  the  Anda- 
lusian  coast  by  a  narrow  sandy  neck  of  land,  which 
rises  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To 
the  west  there  is  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Gibraltar,  an  imsafe  roadsted:  the  eastern 
coast  is  utterly  inaccessible.  This  place,  until- the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Mras  known  by  the  name  of 
Calpe.  Its  position  in  front  of  the  opposite  African 
mouBtA^in  of  Abyla,  and  at  the  opening  of  that  vast 
sea  of  uaknown  waters^  which  none  ever  penetrated, 
or  penetrated  to  return,  awakened  at  an  early  period 
the  attention  of  the  ancients,  who  invented  a  fable 
which  has  connected  its  origin  with  the  achievements 
of  a  deified  hero  of  Antiquity.  As  the  story  goes, 
Hercules,  in  honour  of  a  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Girons,  caused  immense  stones  to  be  thrown 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Strait,  until  a  great  moimtain 
arose  on  either  side;  and  these  were  the  famous 
"  Pillars  of  Hercules." 

Gibraltar  was  for  a  long  time  a  strong-hold  of  the 
Moors :  but  subsequently  returning  into  the  posses- 
sion of  its  proper  owners,  it  continued  for  many 
centuries  to  form  an  appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  its  fortifications  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  until  it  was  esteemed  impregna- 
ble. While  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  competitors 
were  struggling,  in  1 704,  for  the  Spanish  crown,  the 
weakened  garrison  having  only  150  men,  to  work 
100  guns,  became  the  prey  of  a  third  party.  Admi- 
ral Rooke  having  been  sent  to  Barcelona  with  troops 
had  failed  to  effect  the  object.  Dreading  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  disappointed  public  at  home,  he  called 
together  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
attack  Gibraltar.  On  the  21st.  of  July,  the  fleet 
arrived  in  the  bay^  and  1800  English  and  Dutch  were 
landed  on  the  beach.  The  fortress  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal,  the  batteries 
were  opened,  and  the  Spaniards  were  eventually 
driven  from  their  guns,  and  forced  to  submit.  The 
possession  of  this  fortress,  to  recover  which  Spain 
bas  sacrificed  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  and  millions 
of  money,  was  purchased  by  the  British  with  the 
trifling  loss  of  sixty  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  1 726  and 
1760,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  to  recover  their 
lost  possession :  but  all  the  efforts  made  to  regain 
this  important  fortress  become  insignificant,  when 
compared  to  the  si^e  it  sustained  during  the  great 
war,  set  in  motion  by  the  struggle  for  American 
independence. 

This  famous  siege  lasted  neariy  four  years.  The 
Duke  de  Crillon  commanded  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies.     The  defence  was  conducted  by  the  brave 


General  Elliott,  with  eaual  courage  and  good  canduct. 
The  number  tk  rcmnds  of  artiUery  ti^m  the  allied 
batteries,  was  sometimes  a  thouiRqul  a  day.  The 
total  on  both  sides  amounted  to  half  a  million.  The 
loss  of  life  was  of  course  proportionate.  All  the 
known  arts  of  taking  towns  were  exhausted,  9nd 
new  inventions  in  the  hateful  art  of  destruction  dat^ 
firom  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Among  the  number 
were  ten  floating  towers  of  the  Allies,  which  mounted 
200  guns,  and  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  both  ball 
and  bomb  proof,  and  had  consequently  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  known  art  of  annoyance.  But  they 
were  not  provided  against  possible  inventions.  In 
this  emergency,  the  expedient  was  tried  by  the 
British,  of  heating  shot  in  furnaces,  and  discharging 
them  red  hot  at  these  moving  fortresses,  which  were 
able  to  approach  the  walls,  and  place  themselves  in 
the  most  assailable  positions.  The  expedient  succeed- 
ed ;  the  shot  penetrated  and  fired  the  wood,  and  at 
midnight  those  floating  castles,  which  in  the  morning 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  besieged,  furnished  huge 
funeral  piles  for  the  destruction  of  the  besiegers. 
The  situation  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Spaniards, 
shut  up  in  these  sea-girt  towers,  is  enough  to  make 
the  heart  bleed.  Assisuled  by  balls  of  fire  firom  the 
fortress,  by  flames  from  within,  surrounded  by  an 
adverse  element,  and  their  escape  cut  off  by  the 
British  Flotilla,  all  that  remained  to  them  in  their 
extremity  was  a  choice  of  deaths.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  Gibraltar  has  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English. 

The  rock  of  Gibraltar  would  be  considered  a  very 
singular  production  of  nature,  if  it  had  not  St. 
MichaeFs  Cave :  and  if  it  possessed  no  other  claim 
to  attention,  this  alone  would  render  it  remarkable. 
This  cave,  like  other  similar  ones  to  be  seen  at  the 
rock,  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  undermining 
and  falling  away  of  the  loose  earth  and  stones  below. 
In  process  of  time,  the  dripping  of  the  moisture  and  its 
petrifaction  cover  the  vault  with  stalactites,  some  of 
which  depend  lower  and  lower,  until  they  reach  the 
corresponding  mass  of  petrifaction  (commonly  called 
stalagmite),  which  the  dripping  water  has  produced 
immediately  below :  these  uniting,  form  a  perfect 
column,  while  the  space  between  two  of  them, 
assumes  the  figure  of  an  arch.  The  entrance  to  St. 
Michael's  Cave  is  very  small,  and,  being  overgrown 
with  bushes  and  brambles,  might  easily  escape  the 
search  of  a  stranger.  On  entering,  however,  it  at 
once  expands  into  a  vast  hall,  from  which  passages 
branch  out  to  other  halls,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  floor,  like  the  vault  above ; 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  stalactites  of  the  roof 
above  are  much  blackened  by  smoke  from  the  torches 
of  visiters.  Upon  penetrating  a  short  distance,  the 
cave  assumes  a  beautiful  and  highly  interesting 
appearance.  The  little  Hght  which  streams  in  at  the 
entrance,  is  yet  sufficient  to  define  with  clearness 
the  outline  of  caverns,  columns,  and  arches,  which 
intervene :  and  so  closely  has  nature  seemed  in  this 
instance  to  have  imitated  art,  that  in  earUer  times, 
the  whole  might  have  passed  for  the  work  and 
residence  of  a  fairy. 

The  extreme  singularity  of  the  place  has  given  rise 
to  many  superstitious  stories,  not  only  among  the 
ancients,  but  also  among  the  vtdgar  of  our  own  day. 
As  it  has  been  penetrated  by  the  hardy  and  enter- 
prising, to  a  great  distance  (on  one  occasion  by  an 
American,  who  descended  by  ropes  to  a  depth  of  500 
feet),  a  wild  story  is  current,  that  the  cave  communi- 
cates, by  a  sub-marine  passage,  with  Africa.  The 
sailors  who  have  visited  the  rock,  and  seen  the 
monkeys,  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  Europe, 
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and  are  only  seen  here  occasionally  and  at  interva^s^ 
say  that  they  pass  at  pleasure^  hy  means  of  the  cave, 
to  their  native  land :  the  truth,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  they  usually  Uve  among  the  inaccessible  preci- 
pices of  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  where  there  is  a 
scanty  store  of  monkey-grass  for  their  subsistence : 
but  when  an  east  wind  sets  in,  it  drives  them  from 
their  caves  and  crannies,  and  they  take  refuge  among 
the  western  rocks,  where  they  may  be  seen  from 
below,  hopping  from  bush  to  bui^^  boxing  each 
other's  ears,  and  cutting  the  most  extraordinary 
antics.  If  disturbed,  they  scamper  off  with  great 
rapidity,  the  young  ones  jumping  upon  the  backs,  and 
putting  their  arms  round  the  necks  of  the  old.  As 
they  are  very  harmless,  strict  orders  have  been  issued 
from  the  garrison  for  their  special  protection. 

While  I  was  at  the  rock,  two  drunken  soldiers,  one 
day,  undertook  to  violate  these  orders.  The  result 
was  a  most  melancholy  one.  As  they  were  rambling 
about  the  decHvity,  below  the  signal-tower,  they 
happened  to  come  upon  the  traces  of  a  party  of 
monkeys,  and  at  once  gave  chase.  The  monkeys, 
cut  off  from  their  upward  retreat,  ran  downwards  5 
the  soldiers  followed,  and  the  monkeys  ran  the  faster. 
In  this  way  they  approached  the  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice which  rises  from  the  Alameda  5  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  able  to  check  his  course,  and  just  saved 
bimself :  the  foremost  and  most  impetuous,  unable 
to  stop  himself,  passed  over  the  fesu^  steep,  and 
fell  a  mangled  and  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  terrace 
below.  The  next  morning  the  slow  and  measured 
tread  of  many  feet  beneath  my  window,  the  motimful 
sound  of  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  shrill  and 
piercing  plaint  of  the  fife,  told  me  that  they  were 
bearing  the  dead  soldier  to  his  tomb. 

F.  E.  P. 

[Abridged  from  A  Y$ar  tn  Spain.] 


ST.  KATHARINE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Thb  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine*,  near  the  T6wer  of 
Londoti,  was  founded,  in  1148,  by  Matilda,  of 
Boulogne,  wife  of  King  Stephen^  '^  in  pnre  and  per- 
petual alms,**  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
her  children^  Baldwin  and  Matilda;  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  master^  brethren^  sisters,  and 
other  poor  people.  Eleanor^  wife  of  Henry  the 
Third,  having  nnjustly  obtained  possession  of  the 
Hospital,  refounded  it,  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, by  her  charter,  in  127Z,  in  honour  of  the  same 
Saint^  for  a  master,  three  brethren^  chaplains,  three 
sisters^  ten  beadswomen,  and  six  poor  scholars,  re- 
serving to  herself  the  nomination  of  these  upon  all 
vacancies.  The  beadswomen  were  to  receive  their 
sustenance  from  the  alms  of  the  Hospital,  and  to 
lodge  within  it,  for  which  they  were  required  to  pray 
for  the  foundress,  her  progenitors,  and  the  faithful. 
The  boys  to  be  maintained,  taught,  and  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service. 

Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third,  was  a  great 
benefactress  to  this  Hospital,  to  which  she  appointed 
an  additional  chaplain,  and  granted  a  new  charter 
and  statutes,  containing  various  regulations ;  among 
them  are  the  following : — 

*'  The  said  brethr^  shall  wear  a  strait  coat  or 
clothing,  and  over  that  a  mantle  of  black  colour,  on 
which  shall  be  placed  a  mark,  signifying  the  sign  of 

*  St  Katharine  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  bred  up  to  letters. 
About  the  year  305,  she  was  converted  to  Christianity,  whieh  she 
afterwards  nrofessed  with  great  courage  and  constancy;  openly  re- 
buking the  heathen  for  offering  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  and  upbraid- 
ing the  cruelty  of  Mazentius  the  emperor  to  his  foce.  Sne  was 
condemned  to  death  in  a  vet y  unusual  manner,  namely,  by  tolling 
a  wheel  stuck  round  with  iron  spikes,  or  thi  points  of  swonls,  orot 
her  body, Bishop  Mamt. 


the  Holy  Katharine ;  out  green  cloaths,  or  those  en« 
tirely  red,  or  any  other  striped  cloaths,  or  tending  to 
dissoluteness,  shall  not  at  sdl  be  used.  And  that  the 
brethren,  clerks  there  assembled,  shall  have  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  shaved  in  a  becoming  manner. 

"  None  of  the  brethren  or  sisters  shall  stay  out  of 
the  said  Hospital  longer  than  the  usual  time  of  ring- 
ing ^the  fircrbells  belonging  to  the  churches  within 
the  City  of  London,  for  the  covering  up  or  putting 
out  of  the  fires  therein.  And  also  that  none  of  the 
brethren  shall  have  any  private  interview  or  discourse 
with  any  of  the  sisters  of  the  said  house,  or  any  of 
the  other  women  within  the  said  Hospital,  in  any 
place  that  can  possibly  beget  cr  cause  any  suspicion 
or  scandal  to  arise  therefromv** 

This  Queen  was  likewise  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  was  begun  about 
the  year  1340.  Her  husband  founded  here  a  chantry 
in  her  honour  ^  and  several  of  the  succeeding  mon- 
archs  were  benefactors  to  the  HospitaL  Henry  the 
Sixth  granted  to  it  a  fJEur,  to  be  held  annually  upon 
Tower  Hill,  for  twenty- one  days  successively,  which 
would  no  doubt  draw  together  many  merchants  with 
their  goods,  who  were  declared  to  be  under  the 
King's  protection. 

The  Hospital  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  suppres- 
sion under  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Ann  Boleyn.  The  revenues  at  Aat  time  were 
315/.  18*.  2d. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1558,  Calais 
being  taken  f¥om  the  English,  together  with  Guisnes 
and  the  Castle  of  Hames,  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  quitting  these  places,  settled  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  hosjHtal,  in  a  place  which  thence  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Homes  and  Chnsnes  Lane,  after- 
wards, by  one  of  those  corruptions  which  has 
deformed  many  a  sightly  object  and  respectable 
appellation,  changed  into  Httngman's  Gams. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  fair  was  granted  to 
this  Hospital  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  be  held  annually 
upon  Tower  Hill;  this  privilege  was  lost  through 
the  rapacity  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  appointed 
master  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  being  at  that  time  her  secretary  of  state  and 
privy-councillor.  He  sold  the  fair  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London,  for  the  sum  of 
700  marks  (4^61.  13s.  4c/.),  and  surrendering  the 
charter  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  took  a  new  one 
from  Queen  EHzabeth,  leaving  out  the  liberty  of  the 
fiEiir.  The  rules  and  orders  for  the  Hospital,  now  in 
use,  originated  with  Lord  Chancellor  Somen,  who, 
in  1698,  upon  certain  complaints  against  the  then 
master.  Sir  James  Butler,  visited  the  Hospital,  re- 
moved the  master,  and  drew  up  rules,  which  have 
ever  since  been  observed. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  very 
interesting  foundation,  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
of  the  part  in  which  it  stood.  It  may  not  be  unin 
teresting  to  add  a  short  description  of  the  buildings, 
which  were  often  perhaps,  in  olden  times,  beheld  with 
no  small  feeling  of  pride  and  inward  satisfaction, 
happily,  unchecked  by  a  dread  of  that  fate  which  no 
human  prudence  could  have  anticipated. 

The  Hospital  contained  within  its  precincts  a 
church,  cloisters,  court-room,  and  chapter-room, 
houses  for  the  master,  brothers,  sisters,  and  beads- 
women, and  a  school-nxnn.  The  church  was  a 
venerable  Grothic  building,  which,  at  one  time,  was 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  a  rival  of  the  more 
celebrated  and  fortunate  abbey  at  the  west  of  the 
metropolis,  and  was  called  East  Minster.  The  body 
of  the  church,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
fB  8ai^K)sed  to  have  been  bvlHia  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Third  bf  Thon&fl  de  Beckington,  Bii^hop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  master ;  the  choir,  nearly 
U  long  as  the  body  of  the  church,  and  of  the  same 
height,  bat  only  half  as  wide,  was  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam de  Erldesby,  master,  1369.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  vithin  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  were 
four  stalls,  and  within  the  two  first  divisions,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  were  nine  stalls.  In  the 
choir,  likewise,  were  the  magnificent  monument  and 
chantry  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  and  some  other  very  respectable 
memorials  of  persons  of  note.  The  view  of  the 
choir,  with  its  open  worked  doors,  its  noble  width, 
height,  the  lofty  and  delicate  dusters  of  coluraa  at- 
tached to  its  sides,  its  stalls,  and  other  decorations, 
was  truly  impressive,  even  after  it  had  been  much 
disfigured  by  modem  repairs.  Under  the  seats  of 
the  stalls  were  curious  carviogs  j  at  the  comers  of 
one  of  them  were  the  heads  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  his  wife,  Philippa,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  representation  of  these  great  personages  upon 
their  monuments,  were  as  accurate  in  resemblance  as 
beautiful  in  work.  Other  carvings,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  were,  of  course,  very  fantastical, 
we  may  say,  unbecoming  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 

Of  the  other  buildhigs  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
it  is  needless  to  speak ;  all  have  now  passed  away. 


and  vanished  troxa  the  sight  That  which  had 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his 
courtiers,  and  the  puritanical  frenzy  of  an  aftxr-age, 
has  fallen  before  a  mightier  power ;  the  whole  has 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  all-absorbing  gulf  of  com- 
mercial speculadon.  As  a  phccnix,  bowever,  &om 
the  fire,  so  this  has  arisen  from  the  water  in  greater 
beauty.  As  it  was  formerly  a  splendid  monament 
of  the  munificence  of  monarchs,  and  the  piety  of  the 
devout,  and  attracted,  no  doubt,  the  admiration  ot 
the  wealthy  merchant  and  holy  pilgrim,  so  it  is 
destined  to  be  now  a  monument  of  reviving  taste, 
and  the  best  ornament  of  one  of  the  most  beaatifol 
parts  of  this  vast  metropolis. 

The  plan  for  making  new  docks  near  the  Tower, 
which  had  been  defeated,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in 
one  session  of  Parliament,  being  at  last  successful, 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
were  porchased,  in  order  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  and  very  advantageous  site  was  chosen  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  Here  was  erected  a  chapel,  which, 
for  chasteness  and  elegance,  perhaps  surpasses  any 
thing  which  the  present  day  can  boast.  Hither  was 
conveyed  much  that  had  adorned  the  old  church ;  six. 
of  the  stalls,  the  organ,  the  pulpit,  and  mnnumcnts. 

The  chapel  is  without  galleries,  except  at  the  west 
end,  where  is  the  organ,  nith  scats  ou  each  side  fur 
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the  school- children  and  some  other  persons.  Abont 
half  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  are  let  to 
fomilies  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rest  is 
laid  out  ia  free  sittings,  scarcely  distinguishable  lirom 
the  former.  The  worship  of  God  is  here  performed  in 
a'!  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  he  can  have  little  of 
tme  taste,  and  less  of  devotion,  whose  heart  is  not 
at  once  humbled  and  lifted  up,  soothed  and  glad- 
dened, by  all  that  meets  the  outward  sense.  Many 
a  time  has  the  writer  of  these  lines,  while  indulging 
more  than  perhaps  was  meet,  but  not  more  than  the 
very  sanctity  of  the  place  might  easily  excuse,  the 
feeling  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire,  and 
"  mounting  his  thoughts  upon  the  wings  of  contem- 
plation,'  seemed  to  himself,  as  it  were,  "  Carried 
above  the  earth  and  earthly  things  j"  and  as  that 
noble  ot^an  gave  forth  its  notes,  to  aid  the  solemn 
services  of  the  church,  felt  them 
"  Dissolve  him  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  hie  eyes." 
The  organ,  which  is  capable  of  filling  a  larger  space 
than  that  in  which  it  is  now  heard,  was  built  by 
Green  in  1778,  and  its  tones  are  remarkably  fine. 
"  It  contains  three  sets  of  keys,  full  compass,  is  five 
notes  lower  than  St.  Paula,  and  has  a  whole  octave 
in  the  swell  more  than  usual." 

The  Pulpit,  which  was  likewise  brought  from  the 
old  church,  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity ;  it  is  of 
the  age  of  James  the  First,  and  was  a  benefaction  of 
Sir  J  ulius  Cesar,  when  be  was  master  of  this  Hospital. 
Round  the  six  sides  is  this  inscription : 


r    OF   WOOD WHICH    HE   HAD — 

MADE   FOR  THE — PREACHIN  :  NEHE'?  CHAP.  viii.  4. 

It  is  covered  with  the  representation  of  "  four  views 
of  the  Hospital  in  its  very  antient  state,  and  the  two 
gates  thereof,"  as  Dr.  Ducarel  reports.  Others  have 
thought  "  that  so  large  a  scale  of  building  as  here 
represented,  is-  rather  descriptive  of  some  out-works 
belonging  to  the  Tower  of  London  at  that  time,  espe- 
cially as  the  workmanship  is  so  much  embattled." 
The  opinion  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  a  well-known  antiquary, 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  Hospital,  was, 
nu'doubt,  supposed  to  be  correct  by  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  setting  up  the  pulpit  in  its  present  sit*, 
aud,  by  way  of  correspondence  with  it,  tliey  carved 
on  the  reading-desk  a  representation  of  the  late 
Hospital.  The  names  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
together  with  their  coats  of  arms,  are  arranged  in 
succession  under  the  compartments  of  the  windows, 
aud  those  of  the  chancellors,  as  visiters  of  the  Hos- 
pital, on  the  back  of  the  seats  appropriated  to  the 
master  and  brethren,  and  the  front  of  Uie  gallery. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  the  noble  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter, 
who  is  there  represented  as  reposing  with  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  is  his  first  wife,  Anne,  the  other  his  sister, 
or  his  second  wife,  a  point  upon  which  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed.  The  monument  is  abundantly,  and, 
in  most  respects,  appropriately  ornamented,  and  is  a 
noble  and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
architecture. 
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THE  PASSOVER, 

AS  CELEBRATED  BY  THE  MODERN  JEWS. 

An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modem  Jews 
celebrate  the  Passover,  at  all  times  interesting,  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  season  of  Easter. 
Our  narration  is  taken  from  Allen's  Modem  Judaism, 
in  which  is  to  be  found  a  very  full  history  of  the  sen- 
timents and  observances  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  begins  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  their  month  Nisan,  and  continues,  with  those 
Jews  who  live  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  seven  days  3  and 
with  those  in  aU  other  places,  eight  days. 

The  Sabbath  inmiediately  before  the  Passover  is 
called  the  great  Sabbath.  On  that  day,  the  Rabbi, 
or  teacher  of  each  synagogue,  dehvers  a  lecture,  in 
which  he  explains  the  rules  to  be  observed  on  the 
approaching  FestivaL  During  the  whole  time,  they 
are  required  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  (that 
is,  bread  with  any  thing  put  into  the  dough  to  make 
it  ferment,  or  rise,)  and  to  suffer  no  leaven  to  remain 
in  their  houses.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
in  the  evening,  the  most  careful  and  minute  search 
is  made  by  the  master  of  each  family,  through  every 
part  of  his  house,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  leavened 
bread,  and  every  other  particle  of  leaven.  All  that 
can  be  found  is  collected  together  in  a  vessel,  care- 
fully preserved  during  the  night,  and,  together  with 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  deposited^  is  solemnly  burnt 
a  little  before  noon  the  next  day.  No  vessels  are  to 
be  used  at  the  Passover  that  have  had  any  leaven  in 
them;  and,  therefore,  the  kitchen-utensils  used  at 
other  times  are  to  be  put  away,  and  their  places  to  be 
supplied  by  new  vessels,  or  by  some  that  are  kept 
from  one  Passover  to  another,  and  never  used  but 
upon  that  occasion.  For  the  same  reason,  the  kitchen 
tables  and  chairs,  shelves  and  cupboards,  tmdergo  a 
thorough  purification,  first  with  hot  water^  and  then 
with  cold. 

After  the  bummg  of  the  leaven,  they  make  tm- 
leavened  cakes,  as  many  as  will  be  wanted  during 
the  Festival,  to  be  in  the  place  of  all  common  bread. 
Amongst  other  rules  for  preparing  the  grain  for  these 
cakes,  the  meal  is  to  be  houlted,  that  is,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Jew,  and  the  dough  is  not  to  be  left  a 
moment  without  working  or  kneading,  lest  any  the 
least  fermentation  should  take  place.  The  cakes  are 
commonly  round,  thin,  and  full  of  little  holes,  and. 
In  general,  they  consist  of  flour  and  water  only;  but 
the  more  wealthy  and  dainty  Jews  enrich  them  with 
eggs  and  sugar :  cakes  of  this  latter  kind,  however, 
are  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Festival.  They  are  also  forbidden  to  drink  anv 
liquor  made  from  grain,  or  that  has  passed  through 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Puring  this  season^ 
therefore,  their  drink  is  either  pnre  water^  or  a  boQM- 
made  raisin  wine. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  first-boru 
son  of  each  family  is  required  to  fast,  in  remem* 
brance  of  tiie  first-bom  of  the  Israelites  being  deli- 
vered, when  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-boYn  of  the 
Egjrptians.  In  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month,  the  men  assemble  in  the  S3magogue,  to 
enter  upon  the  Festival  with  prayers  and  other 
appointed  observances,  during  which  the  women  are 
occupied  at  home  in  preparing  the  tables  against 
their  return ;  and  all  the  most  costly  furniture  which 
each  can  procure  is  then  made  use  of.  The  table  is 
covered  ¥dth  a  clean  linen  cloth,  on  which  are  placed 
several  plates  and  dishes :  on  one  is  laid  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb  or  kid,  but  generally 
lamb,  and  an  egg :  on  another,  three  cakes,  carefully 
wrapped  in  two  napkins :  on  a  third,  some  lettuce, 
chervil*  parsley,  and  celery,  wild  suecory,  ov  horse- 


radish.  These  are  their  '*  bitter  herbs/*  Near  the 
salad  is  placed  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  and  some  salt  and 
water.  They  have  also  a  dish  made  to  represent  the 
bricks  which  their  forefathers  had  to  make  in  Egypt. 
This  is  a  thick  paste,  composed  of  apples,  almonds, 
nuts,  and  figs,  dressed  in  wine,  and  seasoned  with 
cinnamon.  Every  Jew  who  can  afford  wine  also, 
provides  some  for  this  great  occasion. 

The  ceremony  then  proceeds  in  this  way.  The 
family  being  seated,  the  master  of  the  house  pro- 
nounces a  grace  or  blessing  over  the  table  in  general, 
and  over  the  wine  in  particular;  then,  leaning  on 
his  left  arm,  in  a  somewhat  stately  manner,  so  as  to 
show  the  hberty  which  the  Israelites  regained  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  .he  drinks  a  portion  of  wine  5 
in  this  also  he  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  family 
or  party  assembled.  Then  they  dip  some  oi  the 
herbs  in  vinegar  and  eat  them,  whilst  the  master  re- 
peats another  blessing.  He  next  imfolds  the  n^- 
kins,  and  taking  the  middle  cake,  breaks  it  in  two, 
replaces  one  of  the  pieces  between  the  two  whole 
cakes,  and  conceals  the  other  piec^  under  his  plate, 
or  under  the  cushion  on  which  he  leans.  And  for 
what  reason  is  this  ?  In  allusion,  as  they  say,  to 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Moses,  (Exod.  xii.34,) 
that  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  lea- 
vened, their  kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  m  their 
clothes.  He  then  removes  the  lamb  and  the  egg 
from  the  table,  and  next  the  plate,  containing  the 
cakes,  being  lifted  up  by  the  hands  of  the  whole 
company,  tibey  join  in  saying,  ''This  is  the  bread 
of  poverty  and  affliction,  which  our  fathers  did  eat 
in  Eg3rpt ;  whosoever  hungers  let  him  come  and  eat; 
whosoever  needs,  let  him  come  and  eat  of  the  pasehal 
lamb.  This  year  we  are  here,  the  next,  Crod  willing, 
we  shall  be  in  the  land  of  CanaiCn.  This  year  we 
are  servants,  the  next,  if  God.  will,  we  shall  be  free 
children  of  the  fkmily  and  lords.'*  The  lamb  and 
the  egg  are  then  again  placed  on  the  table,  and 
another  portion  of  wine  is  taken :  the  plate  contain- 
ing the  cakes  is  removed,  to  lead  the  children  of  the 
family  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  oi  this  festival : 
if  no  children  are  present,  some  person  of  riper 
years  puts  the  question,  according  to  a  regular  fbrm. 
This  is  answered,  by  an  account  being  given  of  the 
captivity,  bonds^,  and  slavery  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  Eg3rpt,  their  deliverance  by  the  lumd  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover  on 
that  occasion.  (See  Exod.  xii.)  This  history  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  psalms  and  h3rmns  being  sung,  after 
which  the  cakes  are  again  placed  on  the  table,  and 
pieces  of  them  are  distributed  amongst  those  prs- 
sent,  who^  instead  of  the  paschal  lamb,  the  offering 
of  which  is  now  altogether  discontinued,  eat  this 
unleavened  breads  with  some  of  the  bitter  herbs  and 
part  of  the  paste  made  in  memory  of  the  bricks. 
The  reason  they  give  for  not  eating  the  paschal  lamb 
is  that  this  cannot  be  lawfully  done  out  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  or  Holy  Land^  all  othor  countries  being 
unholy  and  polluted* 

After  the  unleavened  bread  has  been  eaten,  then 
follows  a  plentifrd  supper.  Then  some  more  pieces 
of  the  cakes  are  taken,  and  two  more  portions  of 
wine.  Each  it  required  to  drink,  on  this  occasion, 
four  portion ;  and  every  cup  of  wine,  the  rabbies 
or  teachers  say,  is  in  memory  of  some  special  blessing 
vouchsafed  to  their  forefathers.  The  fourth,  and  last 
cup,  is  accompanied  with  some  prayers,  borrowed 
from  Scripture,  calling  down  the  divine  vengeance  on 
the  heathens,  and  on  all  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

This  same  course  of  discourses  is  repeated  on  the 
second  night ;  and  the  modem  Jews  profess  to  con- 
sider that  all  thi»  will  be  as  acceptable  in  the  pre* 
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sence  of  the  Lord  as  the  actual  offering  of  the 
passover. 

The  first  two  days,  and  the  last  two,  are  kept  as 
days  of  high  solemnity,  being  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  by  extraordinary  services  in  the  synagogue, 
and  by  abstaining  from  all  labour,  nearly  as  strictly 
as  on  the  Sabbath.  The  four  niiddle  days  are  not  so 
strictly  kept.  The  last  day  of  the  festival  is  con- 
cluded wiUi  a  peculiar  ceremony,  called  Habdala,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  master  of  the  house,  holding 
4  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand,  repeats  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  Scripture,  and  finishes  with  drinking, 
and  giving  to  others  to  drink,  of  the  cup ;  after  this 
they  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  use  of  leavened 
bread  as  usual. 

Such  is  the  Passover,  as  now  observed  by  the  un- 
believing Jews.  That  sacrifice  we  know  has  long 
since  been  done  away,  by  an  infinitely  more  valuable 
offering :  at  this  season,  nearly  1800  years  ago,  Christ, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  was  slain,  to  deliver  us  from  a  far 
worse  slavery  than  that  of  Egypt,  and  our  souls  from 
a  far  more  fatal  death  than  tibat  threatened  by  the  de- 
stroying angel;  and,  as  Christians,  we  have  far  more 
reason  than  the  Jews  to  observe  this  memorable  sea- 
son, for  then  "  Christ  our  Passover  vras  sacrificed  for 
us  J  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven, 
neither  with  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.** — 
(1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.)  D.  I.  E. 

Kepentancs  b  not  like  the  gutnroer-fruits,  fit  to  b6  taken 
a  little,  and  in  their  own  time ;  it  is  like  bread,  the  provi- 
sions and  support  of  life,  the  entertainment  of  every  day  ; 
but  it  is  the  bread  of  affliction  to  some,  and  the  bread  of  care- 
fulness to  all ;  and  he  that  preaches  this  with  the  greatest 
severitv,  it  may  be,  takes  the  liberty  of  an  enemy ^^  but  he 

gives  tne  counsel  and  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 1 

Taylor.  

PRAYER. 

Ere  the  moming^s  busy  ray 
Call  you  to  your  work  away ; 
Ere  tne  silent  evening  dose 
Your  wearied  eyes  in  sweet  repose, 
To  lift  your  heart  and  voice  in  prayer 
Be  your  first  and  latest  care. 

He,  to  whom  the  prayer  is  due. 

From  Heaven  His  throne  shall  smile  on  you ; 

Angels  sent  by  Him  shall  tend 

Your  daily  labour  to  befriend. 

And  their  nightly  vi&^s  keep 

To  guard  you  in  the  nour  of  sleep. 

When  through  the  peaoeftil  parish  swells 
The  music  of  the  Sabbath-bells, 
Duly  tread  the  sacred  road 
Which  leads  you  to  the  house  of  God ; 
The  blessing  of  the  Lamb  is  there, 
And  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.'* 

And  oh !  wherever  your  days  be  past ; 
And  oh  I  howe'er  your  lot  be  cast. 
Still  think  on  Him  whose  eye  surveys, 
Whose  hand  is  over  all  your  ways. 

Abroad,  at  home,  in  weal,  in  woe, 
That  service,  which  to  heaven  you  owe. 
That  boundcn  service  duly  pay. 
And  God  shall  be  your  strength  alway. 

He  only  to  the  heart  can  give 
Peace  and  true  pleasure  while  you  Uve ; 
He  onl;^,  when  you  yield  your  breath. 
Can  gmde  you  through  the  vale  of  death. 

He  can,  he  will,  from  out  the  dust 

Raise  the  blest  spirits  of  the  just ; 

Heal  every  wound,  hush  every  fear ; 

From  every  eye  wipe  every  tear ; 

And  place  them  where  distress  is  o'er. 

And  pleasures  dwell  ^r  evermore.—- --CaAaBB. 


THE  MOON. 

Next  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon  is  to  us  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  celestial  orbs.  She  is  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  earth,  and  revolves  around  it  in 
twenty-seven  days  eight  hours,  hut  the  period  from 
one  new  moon  to  another  is  about  twenty-nine  days 
twelve  hours.  She  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  being  only  about  240,000  miles  distant  from 
the  earth.  She  is  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  being 
only  2180  miles  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  earth  is 
about  7930.  Her  surface,  when  viewed  with  a  tele- 
scope, presents  an  interesting  and  variegated  aspect, 
being  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  and 
plains,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  position.  Some 
of  these  mountains  form  long  and  elevated  ridges, 
while  others,  of  a  conical  form,  rise  to  a  great  height 
from  the  middle  of  level  plains  ;  hut  the  most  sin- 
gular feature  of  the  Moon,  is  those  circular  ridges 
and  cavities  which  diversify  every  portion  of  her 
surface.  A  range  of  mountains,  of  a  circular  form, 
rising  three  or  four  miles  ahove  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  districts,  surrounds,  like  a  mighty  rampart, 
an  eictensive  plain ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  this  plain 
or  cavity,  an  insulated  conical  hill  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  Several  hundreds  of  these  cir- 
cular plains,  most  of  which  are  considerably  helow 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  aountry,  may  be  per- 
ceived with  a  good  telescope,  on  every  region  of  the 
lunar  surface.  They  are  of  all  dimensions,  from 
two  or  three  miles  to  forty  miles  in  diameter ;  and, 
if  they  be  adorned  with  verdure,  they  must  present 
to  the  view  of  a  spectator,  placed  among  them,  a 
more  variegated,  romantic,  and  sublime  scenery  than 
is  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  An  idea 
of  some  of  these  scenes  may  be  acquired  by  con- 
ceiving a  plain,  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference, encircled  with  a  range  of  mountains,  of 
various  forms,  three  miles  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  having  a  mountain  near  the  centre,  whose  top 
reaches  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  From  the  top  of  this  central  mountain  the 
whole  plain,  with  all  its  variety  of  objects,  would  be 
distinctly  visible,  and  the  view  would  appear  to  be 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  in  every  diversity  of  shape,  rearing  their 
summits  to  the  sky.  From  the  siunmit  of  the  cir- 
cular ridge,  the  conical  hill  in  the  centre,  the  oppo- 
site circular  range,  the  plain  helow,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  plains  which  encompass  the  exterior  ridge 
of  the  mountains,  would  form  another  variety  of 
view  5  and  a  third  variety  would  be  obtained  from 
the  various  aspects  of  the  central  moimtain  and  the 
surrounding  scenery,  as  viewed  ^m  the  plains 
below. 

The  lunar  mountains  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fur- 
long to  five  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation.  Cer- 
tain luminous  spots,  which  have  heen  occasionally 
seen  on  the  dark  side  of  the  Moon,  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  fire  exists  in  this  planet ;  Dr.  Herschel, 
and  several  other  astronomers,  suppose  that  they  are 
volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption.  The  bright  spots 
on  the  Moon  are  the  mountainous  regions,  the  dark 
spots  are  the  plains,  or  more  level  parts  of  her  sur- 
face. There  may  probably  be  rivers,  or  small  lakes, 
on  this  planet ;  but  there  are  no  seas  or  large  collec- 
tions of  water.  It  appears  highly  probable,  from 
the  observations  of  Schroeter,  that  the  Moon  is  en- 
compassed with  an  atmosphere,  but  no  clouds,  rain, 
or  snow,  seem  to  exist  in  it.  The  illiuninating  power 
of  the  light  derived  from  the  Moon,  according  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Leslie,  is  about  100,000th  part 
of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Sun. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us  5 
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which  proves  that  she  revolves  round  her  axis  in  the 
same  time  that  she  revolves  round  the  earth.  As 
this  ORB  derives  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  reflects  a 
portion  of  it  upon  the  earth,  so  the  earth  performs 
the  same  office  to  the  moon.  A  spectator  on  the 
lunar  surface  would  hehold  the  earth  like  a  luminous 
orh,  suspended  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  presenting  a 
surface  ahout  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  moon 
does  to  us,  and  appearing  sometimes  gihhous,  some- 
times homed,  and  at  other  times  with  a  round  fiill 
face.  The  light  which  the  earth  reflects  upon  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon,  may  be  distinctly  perceived 
by  a  common  telescope  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
days  after  the  change.  The  lunar  surface  contains 
about  sixicen  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  there- 
fore capable  of  containing  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  our  globe,  allowing  only  aljout  fifty  thi-ec  inha- 
bitants to  every  square  mUe.  That  this  planet  is 
inhabited  by  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
sublime  scenery,  with  which  its  surface  is  adorned, 
and  of  the  general  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  who 
appears  to  have  left  no  portion  of  his  material  creation 
without  animated  existences  j  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  direct  proofs  of  the  moon's  being  inhabited 
may  hereafter  be  obtained,  when  all  the  varieties  on 
her  surface  shall  have  been  more  minutely  explored. 
DiCK*s  Christian  Philosopher. 

Therr  is  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in  having  a  pattern 
propounded  to  us,  of  so  great  perfection  as  is  above  our 
reach  to  attain  to :  and  there  may  be  great  advantages  in 
it.  The  way  to  excel,  in  any  kind,  is  to  propose  the  bright- 
est and  most  perfect  examples  to  our  imitation.  No  man 
can  write  after  too  perfect  and  good  a  copy ;  and  though 
he  can  never  reach  the  perfection  of  it,  yet  he  is  likely  to 
learn  more  ^n  by  one  less  perfect.  He  that  aims  at  the 
heavens,  which  yet  he  is  sure  to  come  short  ofi  is  like  to 
shoot  higher  than  he  that  aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach. 

^TlLLOTSON. 
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Af^MVERSARIES  JN  APRIL. 

MONDAY,  8lh. 

13W  Died  Ju/iii.surnamed  llie  Good.  King  of  France,  one  of  whose 
sayings  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in  leUere  of  gold :— "  If  truth 
and  honour,"  he  was  wont  to  Bay,  V  were  banished  from 
every  otiier  part  of  tlie  earth,  they  ought  still  to  be  found  io 
the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  kings."  In  strict  accordance 
with  this  principle,  when  he  was  permitted  bv  King  Ed- 
ward ill.  to  revisit  France,  in  order  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  his  ransom ;  finding  that  object  not  attainable,  he  volun- 
tarily, and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  own  subjects, 
returned  to  his  captivity,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  England. 

1492  Died,  aged  forty-three,  Lorenzo  di  Metlici,  whose  unlimited 
patronage  of  learned  men,  and  extended  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  science  and  th^  arts,  obtained  for  nim 
x\w.  surname  of  **  the  Magnificent."  Under  the  ^vemment 
of  himself  and  his  grandfather,  Cosmo  di  Medici,  Florence 
was  rendered  a  second  Athens. 

TUESDAY.  9th. 

I486  Died  King  Etimrd  IV.,  first  King  of  England  of  the  House 
of  York,  in  tlie  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 

thii-d  of  his  reign.  ^    ,    ^  .        ,  ,      .  „•  .  , 

1626  Died,  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  Highgale,  the 
celebrateil  Lord  Jhcon,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Pope  has  designated  him  the  '*  wisest,  brightest,  meanest 
of  mankind  /'  but  whatever  may  be  the  spots  that  darken 
that  long  portion  of  his  life  which  was  spent  in  the  court  and 
the  jusliceHScat,  the  use  to  which  he  applietl  the  last  five 
years  of  retirement,  should  make  posterity  remember  him  in 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  philosopher. 
1747  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  was  executed  on  1  ower  hiil,  m  his 
eightieth  year,  for  hich  treason,  in  beine  engaged  in  tlie  rebel- 
lion of  174^.  Of  all  the  victims  on  that  unhappy  occasion 
he  alone  was  unwept  and  wnpilied.    Treacherous  to  all  who 
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scene  wiin  a  t.uiuncs^  •..j*  «^^^..-7  --'•••w  -•-  —•— 
So  much  easier  is  it  to  die  firmly  than  to  live  virtuously. 
ia07  John  Opie,  the  painter,  died.    Humbly  born,  and  ormnally 
»elf-taught.  by  dint  of  industry  antl  genius,  he  attained  some 
of  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession  in  England. 
.     WEDNESDAY,  10th. 
757  The  first  Organ  ever  seen  in  France  was  sent  as  a  prwcnt  Jo 
King  Pepin,  and  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  CorneiUe,  in 
Compiegnt. 


1736  Died,  at  Vienoa,  in  his  sevcbty^ird  ysar,  Ftinee  Eugtne  cjf 
Savtty,  one  of  the  greatest  genenls  of  his  age ;  the  companion 
in  arms  and  friend  of  Marlborough.  Prince  fiugene  was 
also  an  admirer  and  encourager  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

1752  WiUiam  Cheulden,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  oculist,  died  at 
Bath,  aged  fifty-four. ; 

1813  Died  La  Grange,  who  was  esteemed  the  greatest  matbeoM- 

tician  in  Europe  since  Euler. 

1814  Battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the  French  army,  under  Mar- 

shal  Soult»  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Welbngton. 

THURSDAY,  11th. 

1713  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to  the  twelve  yeais 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  sicned. 

1786  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,' Esq.,  late 
Governor-General  of  Bengal*  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Burke. 

FRIDAY,  12th. 
69  Seneca  and  Lucan  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant  Nero 

1204  Constantinople  taken  bv  the  French,  the  Greek  Empire  of  the 
East  overthrown,  and  the  Latin  Empire  founded,  which, 
however,  lasted  only  fifty-eight  years. 

1638  All  the  Christians  in  the  Islands  of  Japan,  to  the  number  of 
37,000,  massacred. 

1765  Died,  at  his  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  aged  eighty- 
four,  Dr,  Edward  Young,  author  of  the  Night  ThtnigkU. 
During  his  lifetime  he  made  the  munificent  donation  ot 
1000  guineas  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

1782  Metastasio,  the  great  Italian  lyric  poet,  died  at  Vienna. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  West 

Indies,  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed  by  Admiral  (after- 
wards Lord)  Rodney. 

SATURDAY,  13th. 
143G  Paris  recovered  from  the  En|(lish  by  King  Charles  VIL ' 
1517  The  Sultan  Selim  1,  took  Cairo,  and  rendered  himself  master 

of  all  Egypt. 
1598  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  grantrag  freedom  of  conscience  and 

liberty  of  worship  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  signed  by 
'  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  though  it  was  not  registered  in 

the    Parliament  until  the  following  year,  when  the  Papal 

l.egate  had  quitted  the  kingdom. 
1814  Died,  at  Chelsea  College,  in  his  eightv-eighth  year,  Charles 

Burney,  Mus.  1)..  F.  R.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

France ;  author  of  the  Central  History  of  Mntic,  and  several 

other  works  of  considerable  merit. 
1827  Died  at  Sockatoo,  in  Afnca»  on  his  way  to  Timbuctoo,  ag^Ml 

forty,  Ciiptdin  Hugh  CUv^trton,  one  of  the  numerous  vic- 

tin»  to  the  attempt  at  tracm;;  the  course  of  the  Niger,  which 

has  at  Icdgtii  bcx-n  nappUy  achieved  by  Captain  Clapperton's 

attendant,  Mr  I.ander, 

SUNDAY,  14th. 
The  First  Sunaay  aftei  Easter,  called  also  Low  Sundat,  from  a 
custom  whidi  prevailed  among  the  early  Chnstian  churches,  of  re- 
peating some  parts  of  the  grand  solerauties  of  Easter  Sunday  on 


this  day. 
1471  Th< 


he  Battle  of  Barnet,  the  last  and  decisive  contest  between 
the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  In  this  battle  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  called  the  A'tii;  Maker,  was 
slam. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  the  dramatic  poet,  died  of  want,  if  not  even 
of  absolute  starvation,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 

Died,  m  the  seventieili  year  of  her  age,  the  celebrated  fdadame 

de  Sevigni. 

1707  The  Battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain,  in  which  the  English  troops, 
being  deserted  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  first  onset,  were 
almost  wholly  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  was 
decisive  of  the  contest  between  the  French  and  Austrian 
competitors  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

1759  George  Frederick  Handel,  the  illustrious  musician,  died.  He 
was  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1684. 

1767  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

1809  Dr,  Beilby  Porteus,  the  learned  and  truly  apostolical  Bishop 
of  London,  died  at  Fulham.  ,  *  - 
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CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Cantarbury^  at  a  short  distance 
eastward  from  the  Cathedral  Precincts,  are  still  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  building,  called 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  Augustine,  or  Austin, 
was  sent  to  this  country,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, by  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  to  convert  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons  from  the  worship  of  Woden  and  Thor,  to 
Christiani^.  Ethelbert,  at  that  time  king  of  Kent, 
whose  queen,  Bertha,  was  already  a  Christian,  con- 
sented to  be  baptized  5  and  his  example  was  soon 
followed  by  most  of  his  subjects.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that,  previously  to  the  memorable  event 
of  AuguBtine*8  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  there 
existea  in  the  realm  of  England  a  church  independent 
of  that  of  Rome^  and  that,  although  it  had  been 
persecuted,  and  almost  destroyed,  by  the  Saxons, 
Augustine  could  not  prevail  on  the  British  bishops 
to  own  any  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  nor  to 
conform  to  the  nides  of  that  church.  Augustine  was 
invested  with  tiie  airchbishopric  by  Gregory,  and  died 
in  605,  after  havins  made  the  palace  of  Ethelbert, 
who  had  now  fixed  ms  residence  at  Reculver,  a  priory, 
and  having  founded,  iu  conjuncUon  with  his  sovereign, 
the  abbey  above  mentioned,  as  a  place  of  burial  for 
himself  and  his  successors. 

The  office  of  archbishop,  after  having  been  filled  by 
many  successive  prelates,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  in  the  hands  of  Stigand.  Stigand  having 
exerted  himself  to  oppose  the  Norman  race,  was 
degraded  from  his  dignity  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
confined  in  prison  fbr  the  remainder  of  his  liie.  The 
promotion  of  Lanfranc,  a  monk  of  Milan,  to  the  see, 
in  1070,  immediately  followed  the  removal  of  Stigand. 
Lanfranc  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  a  third 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  But  the  original  name,  and  that  which  it 
still  retains,  is  Christ  Church.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fabric  Was  again  reduced  to  ashes  in  1 1 74.  In 
this  year  Henry  the  Second  performed  penance  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  Hastening  to  Can- 
terbury for  this  purpose,  the  king  bared  his  shoulders 
to  the  lashes  which  the  monks  infiicted  upon  him  at 
Becket's  shrine. 

No  time  was  lost  in  restoring  the  Cathedral  after 
the  fire.  Measures  were  adopted  in  the  same  year 
(1174)  for  rebuilding  it,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  Architects,  both  English  and 
French,  Were  assembled )  and  William  of  Sens,  a 
man  of  genius  and  experience,  was  selected  for  the 
undertaking.  During  the  fifth  year  of  his  labours, 
while  he  was  preparing  his  machines  for  turning  a 
great  arch>  he  fell  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  was 
so  much  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
work,  and  retire  home  to  France.  The  work  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  applied 
himself  indefatigably  to  the  task.  A  few  of  the  old 
massive  pillars  of  Lanfranc's  Cathedral  were  retained ; 
but  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt  with  stone  brought 
from  Caen>  as  Were  the  altars  and  cha^x^ls,  to  which 
the  remains  of  the  buried  archbishops  were  conveyed 
to  be  reinterred-^-the  body  of  St.  Thomas,  as  he  was 
styled  (Thomas  li  Becket),  alone  (Continued  untouched 
in  the  cryp^  which  runs  beneath  the  edifice,  till  a 
magnificent  chapel  was  finished  for  him,  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  transferrhig  him  in  full  state.  The 
removal  accordingly  took  place  in  1220,  and  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
where  it  remained  until  the  time  iff  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  ordered  the  bones  to  be  burnt,  imd  the  ashes 
dispersed  in  the  air,  declaring  Becket  to  have  been 
"  a  stubborn  rebtl,  and  a  traitor  to  his  prince." 

Many  of  the  succeeding  archbishops  were  consi- 


derable ben^aetorS^  to  the  Cathedral }  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  William  Courtenay,  who  died  in 
1396,  and  Henry  Chicheley,  in  1443. 

The  form  of  this  interesting  Cathedral  is  that  of  a 
double  croas,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  west  transept,  and  two  other  towers 
at  the  west  end.  The  east  end  is  rounded.  The 
great  tower,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  in  this  country.  The  remainder  of  the 
exterior  exhibits  specimens  of  various  styles  3  but 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  are  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  different  parts.  The  whole  length  of 
the  interior,  from  east  to  west,  is  S14  feet  -,  the  extent 
of  the  east  transept,  from  north  to  south,  154  feet  3  of 
the  west  transept,  1 24  feet  5  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  its  aisles,  71  feet 3  height  of  the  choir,  71  feet; 
of  the  nave,  80  feet;  extreme  height  of  the  great 
tower,  235  feet;  of  the  south-west  tower,  130  feet; 
of  the  north-west  tower,  100  feet.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  by  the  south  porch.  From  this  approach, 
the  view  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  extremely  fine  ;  but 
the  grand  perspective,  of  nearly  the  whole  length  from 
east  to  west,  produces  the  effect  of  surprise  as  well 
as  of  pleasure.  It  is  by  thus  taking  in  the  whole 
area  of  such  a  structure,  that  the  impressions  of  awe 
and  solemnity  are  produced  on  the  mind,  while  the 
parts  which  help  to  compose  it  claim  a  separate 
regard,  and  excite  different  feelings.  The  painted 
windows,  for  instance,  the  finely-carved  stalls,  the 
lavish  ornaments  of  fretwork,  and  a  multitude  of 
florid  decorations,  in  which  the  ancient  mechanics  dis- 
pla}red  their  dexterity,  raise  the  admiration  of  the 
beholder ;  but  it  is  tiiiat  sort  of  wonder  occasioned 
by  execution  in  music,  where  excellence  consists  in 
the  proofs  of  extraordinary  labour. 

liie  nave  has  an  aisle  on  each  side,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  eight  columns,  besides  the  enormous 
pillars  which  support  the  great  tower.  The  choir  is 
entered  from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  stone  screen, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  which  contains  some  curious 
statues  of  sovereigns  in  niches,  particularly  one,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Ethelbert,  holding  the  model  of  a 
Saxon  church.  Over  this  screen,  till  very  lately,  was 
the  organ  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  recently 
made,  it  has  been  removed  to  the  south  side,  and 
placed  out  of  sight.  The  organ-works  communicate 
by  pipes  with  the  keys  below,  where  the  organist  sits, 
behind  the  choristers.  The  altar-screen  is  a  modem 
erection,  very  beautiful,  but  perhaps  not  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  choir.  "Die  side- walls  of  the 
choir-aisles  bear  the  Norman  features  of  low  semi- 
circular arches,  rising  from  short,  thick  columns,  with 
heavy  capitals,  reminding  the  spectator  of  Lanfranc's 
Cathedral.  A  flight  of  steps  communicates  with  an 
end  of  each  of  these  aisles,  and  with  a  semicircular 
aisle  surrotmdiug  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  centre  of  which  formerly  stood  the  gorgeous 
shrine  of  Becket.  The  pavement  round  the  spot 
where  the  shrine  was  placed,  still  bears  traces  of  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  in  the  hollows  of 
the  stones,  worn  on  every  side,  by  the  knees  of 
pilgrims  who  crowded  thither  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom to  pay  their  devotions,  and  enrich  the  church 
with  their  gifts.  "  It  was  computed,"  says  Hiune, 
"  that,  in  one  year,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pil- 
grims arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  devotions 
at  his  tomb."  "  The  church,"  says  Lambard,  "  be- 
came so  rich  in  jewels  and  ornaments,  that  it  might 
compare  with  Midas  or  Croesus ;  and  so  famous  and 
renowned,  (every  pillar  resounding  St.  lliomas,  his 
miracles,  prayers,  and  pardons,)  Uiat  now  the  name 
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of  Christ  was  clean  forgotten,  and  the  place  was  com- 
monly called  St.  Thomas's  Church  of  Canterbury." 
Henry  the  Eighth,  dissolving  the  priory  of  Christ 
Church,  (then  attached  to  the  Cathedral,)  ordered 
the  shrine  of  Becket  to  be  despoiled  of  its  treasures. 
These  treasures^  consisting  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
filled  two  great  chests,  and  were  of  such  weight  that 
aix  or  seven  strong  men  were  just  able  to  carry  them 
oat  of  the  church.  The  north  division  of  the  west 
transept  is  called  the  Martyrdom,  being  the  part 
whero  Becket  fell  beneath  the  blows  ef  his  murderers; 
and  here,  before  the  Reformation,  was  a  small  altar 
of  wood^  on  which  was  placed  the  point  of  one  of  the 
swords,  broken  off  in  the  commission  of  the  murder. 
Out  of  a  part  of  this  pavement  a  piece  of  stone  has 
been  cut,  said  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  Becket*s 
brains. 

The  great  north  window  of  the  west  transept 
contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  -,  but  it  suffered 
dreadfully,  in  common  with  the  whole  cathedral, 
dturing  the  shameful  frenzy  of  the  civil  wars,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  puritan  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  business  of  mutilation,  while  he  was 
breaking  this  window,  in  which  was  a  rich  painting 
of  Becket,  of  the  full  size,  boasted  "  that  he  was  doing 
the  woric  of  the  Lord  in  rattling  down  proud  Becket*8 
l^sy  bones." 

The  east  transept  contains  a  beautiful  circular 
window,  with  representations  of  the  four  greater 
prophets,  &c.  Parts  of  this  transept^  being  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  are  most  probably  a  portion  of 
Lanfir«nc*a  fabric. 

There  is  a  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  famous  for 
its  east  window,  and  tastefully-decorated  roof;  a 
Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Margaret  Holland  and  her  two  illustrious  husbands, 
as  well  as  other  memorials  of  the  mighty  dead.  In 
the  circular  building  called  Becket*s  crown,  which  ter- 
minates the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
which  has  never  been  completed,  is  the  ancient  stone 
chair  in  which  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  are  en- 
throned. In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  are  striking 
monuments  of  Archbishops  Bourchier  and  Chicheley. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  the  latter  is  admirable.  The 
slab  on  which  he  reposes  is  arched  beneath ;  and  in 
the  open  part  is  a  faithful  sculpture  of  a  human  being 
in  a  winding  sheet,  as  if  sinking  in  death,  by  an  en- 
tire decay  of  the  frame,  each  bone  appearing  ready 
to  protrude  through  the  thin  covering. 

Under  the  arches,  which  encircle  &e  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  the  monument  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  his  Queen,  and  that  of  the  valiant  and  exemplary 
Edward  ^e  Black  Prince,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interestmg  objects  in  the  cathedral.  On  the  tomb  lies 
his  whole-length  brass  figure,  in  armour ;  his  head 
aicircled  with  a  coronet,  which  was  once  enriched 
with  gems.  Shields  of  arms  appear  in  the  several 
compartments  round  the  tomb,  with  the  three  ostrich 
feathers,  the  device  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  An 
elegant  canopy  surmounts  the  tomb,  upon  which 
are  placed  the  Prince's  helmet,  tabard,  or  coat  of 
arms,  gauntlets,  &c.  His  sword  and  target,  for- 
merly among  these  trophies,  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  away  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 

Ilie  north-western  tower,  which  was,  perhaps, 
among  the  oldest  portions  of  the  cathedral,  has  been 
lately  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  its  dilapidated 
state.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  tower,  to  be 
raised  in  its  place,  was  laid  in  September  last ;  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  empowered  last  year,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  borrow  25,000/.,  for  the  cost 
of  ita  erection. 


m'^im 


DAVID  HUME  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

Hume,  the  historian,  received  a  religious  education 
from  his  mother,  and,  early  in  life,  was  the  subject 
of  strong  and  hopeful  relfgious  impressions  ;  but,  as 
he  approached  manhood,  they  were  effaced,  and  con- 
firmed infidelity  succeeded.  Maternal  partiality,  how- 
ever alarmed  at  first,  came  at  length  to  look  with 
less  and  less  pain  upon  this  declension,  and  filial  love 
and  reverence  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  pride 
of  philosophical  scepticism  j  for  Hume  now  applied 
himself  with  unwearied,  and,  unhappily,  with  successful 
efforts,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  his  mother's  faith. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  dreadful  work,  he  went 
abroad  into  foreign  countries }  and  as  he  was  returning, 
an  express  met  him  in  London,  with  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  informing  him  that  she  was  in  a  deep  decline, 
and  could  not  long  survive;  she  said  she  found  herself 
without  any  support  in  her  distress ;  that  he  had  taken 
away  that  source  of  comfort  upon  which,  in  all  cases 
of  affliction,  she  used  to  rely,  and  that  she  now  found 
her  mind  sinking  into  despair :  she  did  not  doubt  that 
her  son  would  afford  her  some  substitute  for  her  reli- 
gion ;  and  she  conjured  him  to  hasten  to  her,  or  at 
least  to  send  her  a  letter,  containing  such  consolations 
as  philosophy  can  afford  to  a  djdng  mortal.  Hume 
was  overwhelmed  with  anguish  on  receiving  this  letter, 
and  hastened  to  Scotland,  travelling  day  and  night ; 
but  before  he  arrived  his  mother  expired. 

No  permanent  impression  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  made  on  his  mind  by  this  most  trying  event ; 
and  whatever  remorse  he  might  have  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  soon  relapsed  into  his  wonted  obduracy  of 

heart. Silliman*8  Travels  m  England.     A  story 

like  this  requires  no  comment.  Thus  it  is  that  false 
philosophy  restores  the  sting  to  death,  and  gives 
again  the  victory  to  the  grave  ! 

DEATH. 

Fribnd  to  the  wretch,  whom  ev'r^  friend  forsakes, 

I  woo  thee.  Death  1 — ^Life  and  its  joys 

I  leave  to  those  that  prize  them.— 

Hear  me,  O  gracious  God ! — At  thy  good  time 

Let  Death  approach ;  I  reck  not — ^let  him  but  come 

In  genuine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm*d. 

Too  much  for  man  to  bear.    O  rather  lend 

Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke. 

And  at  that  hour  when  all  affhast  I  stand 

(A  trembling  candidate  for  thy  compassion) 

On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next ; 

When  my  soul,  starting  fix)m  the  dark  unknown. 

Casts  back  a  wishful  look,  and  fondly  clings 

To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrench'd 

From  this  ihir  scene,  from  all  her  customed  joys 

And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life, 

Then  shed  thy  comforts  o'er  me ;  then  put  or. 

The  gentlest  of  thy  looks.    Let  no  dark  crimes 

In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  starting  up 

Plant  themselves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array. 

And  stab  my  Weeding  heart  with  two-edged  torture. 

Sense  of  past  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 

Far  be  the  ehastly  crew !  and  in  their  stead 

Let  cheerful  Memory  from  her  purest  cells 

Lead  forth  a  goodly  train  of  virtues  fair, 

Cherish'd  in  earliest  youth,  now  paying  back 

With  tenfold  usury  the  pious  care, 

And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heavenly  balm 

Of  conscious  innocence. — But  chiefly  Thou, 

Whom  soft-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from  heaven 

To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live. 

And  oh !  still  harder  lesson !  how  to  die. 

Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 

Of  fiickness  and  of  pain. — Forgive  the  tear 

Thot  feeble  Nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 

Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith. 

Till  my  rapt  soul,  anticipating  heaven, 

Bursts  from  the  thaldrom  of  incumbering  day. 

And,  on  the  Wing  of  Ecstacy  upborne, 

Springs  into  liberty,  and  light,  and  hie.— Bp.  Pqetius^ 
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THE  ELEPHANT. 
Few  animals  have  attracted "  more  attention  from 
mankind  than  the  Elephant.  Formed,  as  it  "were, 
for  the  service  of  man  in  warm  climates,  it  poasesses 
every  attribute  that  can  render  it  nseftd.  It  is  strong, 
active,  and  persevering ;  gentle  in  disposition,  social 
in  manners,  and  so  docile  and  sagacious  as,  to  be 
trained  to  almost  any  service.  Its  forin  is  awkward; 
the  head  large,'  the  eyes  small,  the  ears  broad  and 
pendant,  the  body  thick;' the  back  much  arched; 
and  the  legs  clumsy  and  shapeless.  The  skin  is 
generally  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black. 
When  first  bom^  theanimrf  is  about  three  feet  high  ; 
it  continues  to  grow  tiH  it  iasixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  is  said  to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  upwards.  The  tusks  are  not  visible  in  the 
young  animal^,  but  at  full  growth  they  project,-  in 
some  instances,  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  general 
height  of  the  Elephant  is  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  attain  to  fif^n  feet.  It  feeds  on 
vegetables,  the  young  shoots  of  trees,  grain,  and  fruit. 

The  intelligence,  the  strength,  and  the  docility  of 
"  the  half- reasoning  Elephant,"  have  been,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who 
have  paid  the  least  attention  to  these  subjects.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  well- authenticated  facts  in 
iltuBtration  of  these  qualities.  The  wonderful  facility 
with  which  the  elephant  can  apply  his  trunk  to  all 
the  purposes  of  a  hand,  is  one  great  reason  of  his 
superiority.  "Notonly,"  says Buffon,"  does  he  possess 
the  power  of  moving  it,  but  he  can  bend  it,  shorten  it, 
lengthen  it,  bend  it  back,  and  turn  it  in  every  direc- 
tion; the  extremity  of  this  trunk  is  furnished  with  a 
rim,  lengthened  in  front  into  the  form  of  a  finger, 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  he  is  able  to  perform  all 
that  we  do  with  our  fingers;  be  can  pick  up  the 
smallest  piete  of  money,  gather  flowers  one  by  one, 
nntie  knots,  and  open  and  shut  doors,  turning  the 
keys  and  forcing  back  the  bolts. ;  .    . 

Every  being  in  nature  has  its'  renl  and  its  relative 
value  j  and,  to  deal  justly  with  the  elephant  in  this 
regard,  we  must  at  least  allow  him  the  intelligence  of 
the  beaver,  the  cunning  of  the  i^e,  and  the  affection 
of  the  dog,  and  to  these  we  must  add  his  peculiar 
and  singular  advantages  of  strength,  size,  and  dura- 
tion of  life.  We  must  not  forget  his  arms  or  means 
of  defence,  with  which  he  is  able  to  vanquish  the 
lion ;  we  have  but  to  describe  him  in  motion,  the 
earth  shakes  beiieath'  him';  with  his  trunk  he  tears 
np  trees;  by  the  pressure  of  his  body  he  effects  a 
breach  in,  a  wall;  terrible  by  hia  strength^  he  k  even 


invincible  by  the  mere  resistance  of  his  weight,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  skin  that  covers  him.  On  his 
back  he  can  carry  a  tower  armed  for  battle,  and  con- 
taining many  men ;  by  his  own  single  exertions,  he 
moves  machines,  and  transports  burdens,  which  six 
horses  would  be  nnable  to  drag;  to  this  prodigious 
power  he'adds,  courage,  prudence,  coolness,  and  the 
most  perfect  obedience ;  in  his  anger  he  never  foi^ets 
bis  friends,  but  only  attacks  those  who  have  injined 
him.  He  remembers  ads  of  kindness  as  long  as 
injuries."  '  -       .  >  i         .    . 

To  illhstrate  in  some  manner  the  wonderful  instinct 
of  this  stupendous  creature,  we  have  extracted  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  ^m  Griffiths's  edition  of  Cvvier's 
Aaimal  Kingdont.  The  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
siege  of  Bhnrtpore,  in  1805.  "  At  one  of  the  wells 
near  the  camp,  from  which  the  army  febdied  water, 
two  elephant- drivers,  each  with  his  elephant,  the 
one  remarkably  la:^  and  strong,  the  other  compara- 
tively small  and  weak,  were  at  the  well  together;  the 
small  elephant  had  been  provided  by  its  master  with 
a  bucket  for  the  occasion,  which  he  carried  at  the 
end  of  hia  trunk;  but  the  laiger  animal  being  desti- 
tute of  this  necessary  vessel,  either  of  bis  own  accord, 
or  by  desire  of  his  keeper,  seized  the  bucket,  and 
easily  wrested  it  away  from  his  less-powerful  fellow- 
servant :  the  latter  was  too  sensible  of  his  inferiority, 
openly  to  resent  the  insult,  though  it  was  obvious 
that  he  felt  it;  but  great  squabbling  and  abuse 
ensued  between  the  keepers;  At  length  tJie  weaker 
animal,  watching  the  opportunity,  when  the  other 
was  standing  with  his  side  to  the  well,. retired  hack- 
ward  a  few  paces,  in  a  quiet  unsu^ipioua  manner, 
and  then  rushing  forwu^l  with  all  his  might,  drove 
his  head  against  the'  side  of  the'  other,  and-  fairiy 
pushed  him  into  the  well. 

"  As  the  surface  of  the  water  wasnearly  twen^ 
feet  below  the  common  level,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  get  the 
animal  out  by  main  force,  at  least  witJiout  injuring 
him.  -   - 

"  There  were  many  feet  of  water  below  the  elephant, 
who  floated  with  ease  on  its  suiface,  and  experiencing 
considerable  pleasure  from  his  cool  retreat,  evinced 
but  little  inclination  to  exert  what .  means  he  might 
possess  in  himself  of  escape.  A  vast  number  of  fas- 
cines,had  been  employed  by  the  army  daring  the 
siege;  and  at  length  it  occurred  to  the  elephant- 
keeper  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  (whirfi  may 
be  compared  to  bundles  of  wood)  might  be  lowered 
into  the  well  to  make  s  pile,  whitJi  might  be  raised  to 
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the  top,  if  the  anJtnel  could  be  instructed  as  to  the 
necessary  mesne  of  laying  them  in  regular  succeseion 
under  hia  feet ;  the  keeper  had  to  teach  the  elephant 
this  lesson,  which  by  means  of  that  extraordinary 
ascendancy  these  men  attain,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  do,  and  the  elephant  b^|;an  quickly  to  place  each 
fascine  as  it  was  lowered  to  him,  successively  under 
him,  until  in  a  little  time  he  was  enabled  to  stand 
upon  them  j  by  this  time,  however,  the  cunning  brute, 
enjoying  the  cool  pleasure  of  his  situation,  after  the 
b^t  and  partial  privation  of  water  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  exposed,  was  unwilling  to  work  any 
longer,  and  all  the  threats  of  Us  keeper  could  not 
rnduce  him  to  place  another  fascine.  The  man  then 
opposed  cunning  to  conning,  and  began  to  caress  and 
praise  the  elephant,  and  what  be  could  not  effect  by 
threats,  be  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  repeated  promise 
of  plenty  of  TBck.  Incited  by  this,  the  animal  again 
went  (o  work,  and  raised  himself  considerably  higher, 
until,  by  a  pvtial  removal  of  the  masonry  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  he  was  enabled  to  step  out ." 


WHBff  the  HBrquesa  of  Hasdnes  was  Govemcv  Genaral  of 
Tn£ii,  he  appointed  Mr.  Crawfurd  Envoy  to  the  Kings  of 
Siam,  and  Cochin  China.  This  gentleman  haa  publubed 
a  mo»t  interesting  account  of  his  mission,  from  wbich  we 
extract  the  followmg  curious  picture  of  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments  provided  for  his  amuMment  in  Cochin  China.    It 

ELEPHANT  AND  TIGER  FIGHT. 
The  Tiger  was  first  exhibited  in  front  of  the  hall, 
and  was  driven  to  the  spot  on  a  hurdle.  A  great 
concourse  of  people  hod  assembled  to  witness  the 
exhibition,  llie  tiger  was  secured  to  a  stake,  by  a 
rope  fastened  round  bis  loins,  about  thirty  yards 
long.  Th«  mouth  of  the  unfbrtnnate  animal  was 
sewed  up,  and  his  nails  pulled  out.  He  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  extremely  active.  No  leas  than  forty- 
six  Elephants,  all  males  of  great  size,  were  seen 
drown  oat  in  line.  One  at  a  time  was  brought  to 
attack  the  Tiger.  The  first  Elephant  advanced,  to 
all  appearance,  with  a  great  show  of  courage,  and 
we  thought,  from  his  determined  look,  tbat  he  would 
have  de^wtched  his  antagonist  in  an  instant.  At  the 
first  effort  be,  with  little  apparent  difficulty,  raised  the 
l^ger  on  bis  tusks,  and  threw  him  to  a  dyrtance  of  at 
least  twenty  feet.  Notwithstanding,  the  Tiger  rallied, 
and  sprung  upon  the  Elephant's  trunk  and  head, 
making  his  way  I^)  to  the  very  neck,  where  the 


keeper  sat.  The  Elephant  took  alarm,  wheeled 
round,  and  ran  off,  pursued  by  the  T^^  as  far  as 
the  rope  would  permit  him.  llie  fugitive,  although 
not  hurt,  roared  most  pifconsly,  and  no  effort  coidd 
bring  him  back  to  the  charge.  A  little  after  this,  we 
saw  a  man  brought  up  to  the  Governor,  bound  with 
cords,  and  dragged  into  his  presence  by  two  officers. 
This  was  the  conductor  of  the  recreant  Elephant ; 
one  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo  were  ordered  to 
be  inflicted  on  hint  upon  the  spot ;  for  which  purpose 
he  was  thrown  on  his  face  upion  the  ground,  and 
secured  by  a  man  sitting  astride  on  his  neck  and 
shoulders  (a  common  punishment  amongst  the 
Chinese} ;  a  succession  of  executioners  inflicted  the 
punishment :  when  it  was  over,  two  men  carried  off 
the  sufferer  by  the  head  and  heels,  apparently  quite 
insensible.  While  this  outrage  was  perpetrating, 
the  Governor  coolly  viewed  the  combat  of  the  Hger 
and  Elephant,  as  if  nothing  else  particular  had 
been  going  forward.  Ten  or  twelve  Elephants  were 
brought  up  in  succession  to  attack  the  Tiger,  which 
was  killed  at  last  merely  by  the  astonishing  foils  he 
received,  when  tossed  off  the  tusks  of  the  Elf^hants. 

The  prodigious  strength  of  the  Elephants  was  hue 
beyond  any  thing  which  I  could  have  supposed. 
Some  of  them  tossed  the  Tiger  to  a  distance  of  at 
least  thirty  feet,  after  he  was  nearly  lifeless  and  could 
offer  no  resistance.  We  cotdd  not  reflect  without 
horror,  that  these  were  the  same  Elephants  which 
have,  for  many  years,  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
law  npon  the  many  malefactors  condemned  to  die. 
Upon  these  occasions,  a  single  toss,  such  as  I  have 
described,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

After  the  Tiger-fight  we  had  a  mock  battle,  the  in- 
tention of  which  was  to  represent  elephants  charging 
an  entrenchment.  A  sort  of  chevaux-de-frise  was 
erected,  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  made 
of  very  frail  materials.  Upon  this  was  placed  a 
quantity  of  very  dry  grass,  while  a  show  was  made 
of  defmding  it  by  a  number  of  spearmen  behind. 
As  soon  as  the  grass  was  set  on  fire,  a  quantity  of 
squibs  and  crackers  were  let  off,  flags  were  waved  in 
great  numbers,  drums  beat,  and  a  piece  of  artillery 
began  to  play.  The  elephants  were  now  encouraged 
to  charge ;  but  they  displayed  their  usual  timidity, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fire  was  nearly  extinguished, 
and  the  materials  of  the  eheveiu-ik~/rue  almost  con- 
sumed, that  a  few  of  the  boldest  could  be  forced  to 
pass  through.  M  A,  B. 
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ANCIENT  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

Among  the  innumerable  advantages  derived  to 
society  from  the  advance  of  civilization,  none  stand 
more  prominent  than  those  arising  from  the  improved 
view  which  is  taken  of  the  mutual  duties  and  require- 
ments of  the  marriage  state.  It  is  but  lately,  how- 
ever, comparatively  speaking,  that  women  have  been 
considered  in  their  true  and  proper  character  of 
partners,  and  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  the 
degrading  light  of  personal  property.  In  ancient 
times  the  custom  appears  almost  universally  to  have 
prevailed,  of  purchasing  the  bride  at  her  father's  or 
friends*  hands,  without  allowing  her  inclinations  to 
have  the  least  weight  in  the  disposal  of  her  person, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  countries,  Turkey  and  Persia 
for  instance,  this  custom  remains  in  force  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  precision, 
the  period  at  which  the  custom  actually  commenced, 
of  purchasing  the  wife  -,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
ancient  date,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  very  ear- 
liest records  of  the  world,  being  frequently  aUuded 
to  by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch.  That  it  was  the 
practice  for  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  legislator,  is  evidenced  by  the  voluntary  ser- 
vitude of  Jacob  to  the  father  of  his  wives,  Leah  and 
Rachel,  and  by  the  suit  of  the  Prince  of  Shalem  for 
Dinah,  the  sister  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  who  says, 
*'  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me,  but  give  me  the 
damsel  to  wi^*'  It  appears  also,  from  other  passages 
in  the  Bible,  that  tiiere  was  a  Jewish  law,  which 
fixed  a  certain  sum  as  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
parents  by  the  purchaser  of  their  daughter. 

The  historian,  Herodotus,  who  flourished  about 
450  years  before  the  Christian  era,  mentions  this 
custom  as  having  formerly  obtained  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Babylon  and  its  dependent  villages. 
His  description  of  the  proceedings  on  such  occa- 
sions is  curious,  and  somewhat  entertaining. 

Once  a  year  all  the  yoimg  marriageable  women 
were  collected  together  in  a  certain,  spot,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  bachelors  of  all  classes,  whose  incli- 
nations prompted  them  to  become  candidates  for  the 
marriage  state.  An  auctioneer  then  put  them  up 
severally  for  sale,  beginning  with  those  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  agreeable  person :  for  these  there 
was  always  great  competition  between  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  bidders,  and  thus  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  collected.  When  all  those  of  the 
assembled  maidens  who  had  any  pretensions  to 
beauty  were  disposed  of,  the  mode  of  sale  was  re- 
versed, and  a  dowry  given  with  those  whose  want  of 
personal  attraction  rendered  their  disposal  a  matter 
of  greater  difficulty,  the  sum  always  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  plainness  of  the  damsel.  Thus  all  the 
young  women  were  certain  of  meeting  with  a  part- 
ner }  for  even  if  there  existed  any  absolute  deformity, 
the  irresistible  charm  of  a  weighty  dower  soon  ob- 
tained for  her  a  husband  from  among  those  who, 
either  from  avarice  or  want  of  taste,  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  fleeting  advantage  of  possessing  a  hand- 
some wife,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  substantial 
benefits  which  were  to  be  gained  by  espousing  an 
ugly  one.  Such  was  once  the  custom  among  the 
Persians,  and  some  of  our  fair  countrjrwomen  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  entertain  but  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  old  historian's  judgment  and  gal- 
lantry, when  they  are  told  that  it  was  considered  by 
him  as  the  most  admirable  and  excellent  institution 
which  he  had  met  with  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

That  the  custom  of  purchasing  the  bride  waa 
adopted  by  our  Saxon  ancestorsi  is  demonstrable 


from  some  of  their  laws  still  preserved :  in  one  of 
these  we  find  it  enacted,  "  that  he  who  woidd  take  a 
wife,  shall  give  three  hundred  pence  to  her  parents.*' 
It  is  also  ascertained,  by  reference  to  the  Salic  law, 
to  have  existed  among  the  French  |  and  though,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  whether 
simple  earnest-money,  or  actual  purchase,  be  in- 
tended, yet,  in  all  the  ancient  rituids,  which  contain 
the  marriage-ceremony  in  use  on  the  continent,  some 
allusion  is  made  to  the  custom  of  giving  money.  At 
one  time,  coins  called  "  betrotWng  tokens*'  'were 
struck  off  in  France,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

In  our  own  country,  the  ancient  marriage-cere- 
mony certainly  recognised  the  practice  of  offering 
some  coin ;  for  we  find,  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
the  Salisbury  Missal,  that  the  man  is  enjoined  to 
say,  '^  W3^  this  rynge  y  the  wedde^  and  thys  gold 
and  selvir  the  geve,  and  with  my  bodi  y  the  wor- 
shippe,  and  with  all  my  worldith  catel  y  the  honoure ;" 
in  the  printed  copies  it  is,  "  with  thys  rjnig  I  the 
wedde,  and  thys  gold  and  silver  I  the  geve,  and  with 
al  my  worldly  catel  I  the  endowe;*'  previously  to 
which  the  Rubric  says,  "  let  the  man  put  upon  the 
book  some  silver  or  gold,  and  a  ring."  The  ser- 
vice-books of  York  and  Hereford  have  the  same  ex- 
pression, and  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Edward  YI. 
but  was  abolished  in  his  second  Common  Prayer 
Book.  Leobard,  the  celebrated  4Saint  of  Tours^  in 
the  sixth  century,  being  persuaded  in  his  youth  to 
marry,  gave  his  betrothed  a  ring,  a  kiss,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes.  This  ceremony  has  been  ex|dained,  very 
much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  ladies,  as  refenring  to 
the  absolute  servitude  of  the  party,  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  symbolically  tied,  to  use  a  vulgar,  but 
expressive  phrase,  ''  ne<^  and  heels." 

It  was  formerly,  also,  the  custom  to  place  some 
sort  of  crown  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  in 
the  service  used  on  this  occasion,  the  marriage  of 
Cana  is  mentioned  several  times,  which  will,  per- 
haps, account  for  all  the  ancient  paintings  and 
representations  of  that  circumstance,  exhibiting  the 
parties  crowned.  Bigamy,  or  even  a  second  mar- 
riage, seems  to  have  been  considered  as  disgraceful; 
and,  in  an  ancient  collection  of  various  caaes  of 
penance,  persons  who  entered  on  a  second  marriage, 
were  enjoined  to  fasH  thirty-three  weeks.  In  France, 
also,  it  was  the  practice  to  molest  a  woman  who 
married  a  second  husband,  with  a  morning  serenade 
of  pots  and  kettles  j  this  salutation  was  called  a 
"  charivari.*'  A  similar  concert  of  "  rough  music'* 
is  performed  in  many  parts  of  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  village  urchins  discover  that  a 
husband  has  forgotten  his  vow  of  cherishing  his 
wife,  and  has  adopted  the  mor«  ungallant  habit  of 
chastising  her.  R.  H.  F. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  resist  the 
temptation,  frequently  so  strong,  of  annexing  a  famihar, 
facetious,  or  irreverent  idea  to  a  scriptural  usage,  a  scrip- 
tural expression,  a  scripture  text,  or  a  scripture  name. 
Nor  should  we  hold  ourselves  guiltless,  though  we  may 
have  been  misled  by  mere  negligence,  or  want  of  reflection. 
Every  person  of  good  taste  will  avoid  reading  a  parody  or 
a  travestie  of  a  beautiful  poem,  because  the  recollection  of 
the  deeded  likeness  will  always  obtrude  itself  upon  our 
memories,  when  we  wish  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  eleffance  of  the  original.  But  how  much 
more  urgent  is  the  du^  by  which  we  are  bound  to  keep 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  clear  of  any  impression  tending  to 
dimmish  the  blessing  of  habitual  respect  and  reverence  to 
wards  our  Maker  s  law.^ Paloravb. 


Happy  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  controversy  with  his  own 
passions,  and  comes  off  superior ;  who  makes  it  his  endea- 
vour, that  his  follies  and  weaknesses  may  die  before  him, 
and  who  daily  meditates  on  mortality  and  immortality.—— 

JORTIN^ 
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THE  USEFULNESS  OF  INSECTS. 

"  Each  crawling  insect  holds  a  rank 

I  mportant  in  the  place  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings ;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  Nature's  self  would  rue." Stilungflest. 

Pkoplk  in  general  are  too  G^t  to  look  upon  insects 
as  being  not  merely  useless,  but  positively  noxious 
creatures,  regarding  them  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  blights,  pests,  and  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  a  great  error ;  for  Nature  has  made  nothing 
in  vain,  all  her  works  being  designed  for  some  wise 
end.  True  it  is,  that  many  insects  commit  consider- 
able depredations  in  the  garden,  the  orchard,  and 
the  field,  by  devouring  our  fruit,  trees,  and  vege- 
tables. But  even  these,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  injurious  creatures,  no  doubt,  fulfil, 
in  their  turn,  some  important  purpose  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  3  such  as,  for  example,  (to  mention 
only  one  case  out  of  man/,)  affording  a  supply  of 
food  for  birds,  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  other  animals. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  presumptuous,  ahd  it 
savours,  too,  of  impiety,  to  find  fault  with  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  assert  confidently  that  this  or 
that  plant  or  animal  is  of  no  use,  just  because  its 
use  may  be  unknown  to  us.  Ignorant,  however,  as 
we  are,  even  the  wisest  among  us,  of  many  of 
Nature's  secrets,  and  of  the  designs  of  Providence, 
wc  yet  may,  in  many  cases,  perceive  plainly  enough, 
the  important  services  performed  by  insects,  if  only 
we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  attend  a  httle  to  their 
habits,  and  investigate  their  natural  history.  There 
is  one  little  insect,  a  minute  four- winged  fly,  which 
may  be  selected  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  This  insect  was  classed  by  Linnaeus 
in  the  niimerous  genus  Ichneumon,  and  distbiguished 
by  the  appropriate  specific  name  of  glomeratus. 
But  modem  entomologists  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  many  subdivisions,  and  accordingly  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  fly  to  Microgaster  glomeratus. 
To  some  ears  these  may  appear  very  hard-sounding 
words  5  it  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  state,  that 
Microgaster  is  a  name  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words;  and  it  has  been  applied  to  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body;  the  term  glomeratus  has  been  given,  on 
account  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalides  of  the  fly  being 
usually  found  grouped  together  in  clusters. 

The  most  inattentive  observer  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  acquainted  with  greenish  and  black-mottled 
caterpillars  which  devour  our  cabbages,  and  which 
change  in  due  time  to  the  large  garden  white  butter- 
flies, so  common  every  where  from  the  month  of  May 
to  the  end  of  summer.  These  caterpillars  and  but- 
terflies would  soon  increase  to  an  enormous  extent, 
were  it  not  for  that  "  law  which  causes  one  thing  to 
prey  upon  another,  in  order  that  nothing  may  become 
too  abundant.'*  Our  Microgaster  affords  an  admirable 
example  of  this  law,  and  its  natural  history  is  as 
follows.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs,  to  the 
number  sometimes  of  near  thirty,  or  more,  within 
the  body  of  the  cabbage- caterpillar,  by  means  of  her 
ovipositor,  that  is,  an  instrument,  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  sting,  with  which  she  is  supplied  for  this 
very  purspose.  The  eggs,  when  hatched,  become 
grubs,  which  feed  on  the  mtemal  parts  of  the  cater- 
pillar; but,  guided  by  a  wonderful  instinct,  avoid 
devouring  the  vital  parts;  for,  strange  to  say,  the 
caterpillar  continues  all  the  while  to  eat  and  grow  as 
usual,  and  to  all  appearance  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  it,  until  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  size, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  undergo  its  trans- 
formation ;  but  then,  instead  of  changing  to  a  chry- 
salis, as  in  the  ordinary  coarse  it  would  do,  it  pro- 


duces, in  lien  of  it,  a  cluster  of  small  oval  bodies, 
of  a  fine  silken  texture,  and  a  bright  lemon-colour, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  pup^e  of  the  Microgaster,  and 
soon  change  to  a  number  of  the  winged  insects. 
The  flies  go  forth,  and  commence  the  same  round 
6f  operations  on  other  individuals  of  the  cabbage- 
<jaterpillars,  and  thus  brood  after  brood  is  produced 
during  the  season.  Wherever  the  cabbage-cater- 
pillars  abound,  and  few  gardens  are  free  ftt)m  them, 
iMiy  body,  who  chooses  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  search* 
ing,  may  readily  find  in  the  summer,  and  still  more 
in  the  autumn,  the  yellow  silken  clusters  of  pupa, 
already  described,  sticking  against  the  pales,  walls, 
&c.,  and,  in  general,  adhering  to  the  shriveled  skin 
or  dead  remains  of  the  caterpillar,  from  which  they 
have  come  forth. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  destruction  of  the  cabbage-butterfly  is 
effected  by  the  Microgaster,  the  following  experiment 
may  be  mentioned.  Towards  the  end  of  Jime,  a 
brood  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  large  white  butterfly, 
amounting  in  number  to  twenty-four,  was  found 
feeding  in  company  on  the  cabbages  in  a  garden ; 
they  were  placed  in  confinement,  and,  being  nearly 
full  grown,  they  soon  commenced  preparing  for  their 
tran^ormations.  By  the  1st  of  July,  nine  out  of  the 
twenty-four  had  turned  to  the  chrysalis  state,  and  the 
remaming  fifteen  produced  the  silken  clusters  ofpupa: 
of  this  fly;  thus,  nine  caterpillars  only  out  of  tWenty- 
four  came  to  maturity,  as  butterflies,  the  remaining 
fifteen  (that  is  nearly  two-thirds,)  were  destro3red  by 
the  fly.  Now,  if  the  present  instance  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  example  of  what  usually  occurs,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  we  should  have  had 
in  that  same  season,  were  it  not  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  Microgaster,  almost  two-thirds  more  of 
this  already  very  abundant  butterfly  than  we  then  had. 
In  the  com*se  of  a  few  seasons,  supposing  no  other 
**  preventive  check"  to  have  come  into  operation,  the 
cabbage-butterflies  would  increase  in  a  kind  of  geo- 
metrical proportion;  our  gardens  would  soon  be 
absolutely  devoured  and  laid  waste  by  the  caterpillars, 
and  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  walk  abroad 
without  being  almost  smothered  by  the  winged  in- 
sects. So  greatly  are  we  indebted  to  this  apparently 
contemptible  little  parasite,  (whose  operations  are 
unheeded  by  all  but  naturalists,  and  of  whose  very 
existence  people  in  general  are  perhaps  scarcely 
aware,)  for  keeping  down  the  increase  of  an  insect, 
which  would  otherwise  become  a  serious  and  alarm- 
ing evil !  The  large  and  continuous  supply  of  the 
Microgaster,  which  is  produced  by  myriads  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn,  (that  is,  just  so  long 
as  its  services  arc  required,)  is  one  of  those  wise  and 
beneficent'  provisions  of  the  Great  Creator,  which 
needs  only  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  Lepidopterous  insects,  (that  is,  but- 
terflies and  moths,)  as  well  as  some  others,  are  sub- 
ject, more  or  less,  to  be  preyed  upon  while  in  the 
larva,  or  caterpillar  state,  by  parasites  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature  to  the  one  above  described.  And 
hence,  probably,  it  is,  that  the  name  of  Ichneumon 
was,  by  the  older  naturalists,  originally  appropriated 
to  them ;  they  bear  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  little 
quadruped  of  the  same  name ;  in  other  words,  they 
perform  in  one  department  of  nature  the  same  kind 
of  office,  by  destro3ang  and  checking  the  super- 
abundant increase  of  insects,  that  the  quadruped 
does  in  another,  by  destroying  the  crocodiles'  eggs 
and  the  venomous  serpents,  &c.,  which  abound  in 
the  hot  countries  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant. — ^B  r 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  EXMOUTH. 

An  example  of  his  noble  feeling  was  shown  on  the  26th  of 
January  1796,  when,  by  his  great  personal  exertions,  he 
preserved  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Dutton  transnort, 
which,  crowds  with  troops  and  their  families,  proceeaing 
on  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  was  driven  on  the 
rocks  under  the  citadel  at  Plymouth.  The  account  of  this 
act  of  benevolence  is  given  in  his  own  words,  when  Captain 
Edward  Pellew,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend. 

*•  Wliy  do  you  ask  me  to  relate  the  Wreck  of  the  Dutton  f 
Susan  (Lady  Exmouth)  and  I  were  driving  to  a  dinner- 
party at  Plymouth,  when  we  saw  crowds  running  to  the 
Hoe ;  and  learning  it  was  a  wreck,  I  left  the  carriage  to 
take  her  on,  and  joined  the  crowd.  I  saw  the  loss  of  the 
whole  five  or  six  hundred  was  inevitable,  without  somebody 
to  direct  them ;  for  the  last  officer  was  pulled  on  shore  as  I 
reached  the  surf.  I  urged  their  return,  which  was  refused ; 
upon  which  I  made  the  rope  fast  to  myself,  and  was  hauled 
through  the  surf  on  board,  established  order,  and  did  not 
leave  her  until  every  soul  was  saved  but  the  boatswain,  who 
would  not  go  before  me.  I  got  safe,  and  so  did  he,  and  the 
ship  went  all  to  pieces;  but  1  was  laid  in  bed  for  a  week  by 
getting  under  the  mainmast  (which  had  fallen  towards  the 
shore) ;  and  my  back  was  cured  by  Lord  Spencer  s  having 
conyeyed.to  me  by  letter  His  Majesty*s  intention  to  duo 
me  a  baronet.  No  more  have  I  to  say,  except  that  I  felt 
more  pleasure  in  giving  to  a  mother  s  arms  a  dear  little 
infant  only  three  weeks  old,  than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life : 
and  both  were  saved.  The  struggle  she  had  to  intrust  me 
with  the  bantling  was  a  scene  I  cannot  describe;  nor  need 
you,  and  consequently  you  will  never  let  this  be  visible.** 

It  is  added  by  the  writer  of  the  memoir,  "  This  injunc- 
tion has  been  scrupulously  observed,  until  now  that  the 
seal  of  secrecy  is  removed  by  his  death."— —Ufitlecf  Service 
Journal. 


THE  MARINERS'  HYMN. 

To  God  above,  from  all  below. 

Let  hymns  of  praise  ascend ; 
Whose  blessings  unexhausted  flow, 

Whose  mercy  knows  no  end. 

Who  o'er  the  waves,  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  gifts  of  commerce  bear. 
The  wonder's  of  the  deep  explore. 

And  own  that  God  is  there. 

By  these  his  works  are  seen ;  his  ways 

By  these  are  understood  : 
He  speaks  the  word  ;  the  storm  obeys, 

And  rising  lifts  the  flood. 

Now  high  as  heav'n  the  bark  ascends. 

Now  seeks  the  depth  below : 
Each  heart  beneath  the  terror  bends. 

And  melts  with  inward  woe. 

Distressed,  to  Crod  they  make  their  pray'r ; 

Obedient  to  his  will. 
The  storms  that  raged  their  rage  forbear. 

The  seas  that  roar'd  are  still. 

Each  grief,  each  fear,  at  once  resign'd. 

They  see  their  labour  o'er ; 
Then,  led  bv  Him,  their  haven  find. 

And  touch  the  wish'd-for  shore. 

Mberick.  1765. 


Thsy  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  man's  nobility ;  for  cer- 
.tainly  roan  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body,  and  if  he  be 
not  of  kin  to  Grod  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble 
creature.  It  destroys,  likewise,  magnanimity,  and  the 
raising  of  human  nature;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog, 
and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on, 
when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him 
is  instead  of  a  govl,  or  better  nature;  wliich  courage  is 
manifestly  such  as  that  eroature,  without  that  confidence 
of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So 
man,  when  he  rcsteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine 
protection  and  &vour,  gathereth  a ,  force  and  foith,  which 
human  nature, in  itself  could  not  obtain:  Uierefore,  as 
atheism  is  in  all  rest>ects'  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  de- 
ptiveth  human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above 
htiman  {vaOty.— n.J^iu>  Bacoit. 


ANNIVERSARIKS  IN  APRIL. 

MONDAY,  15th. 

Easter  Term  begins. 

1776  Died,  at  his  vicarage  of  Shiplakes,  the  Rev,  Jamu  Grainger^ 
author  of  the  Biographical  niit&ry  of  England, 

TUESDAY,  16th. 

1746  The  battle  of  CuiibdeD,  which  crushed  the  last  attempt  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  recover  the  throne  of  these  kin^oms. 

1827  Died,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  Henry  Futeli,  Pro- 
fessor of  Painting  in  the  Koyal  Academy. 
WEDNESDAY,  17th. 

Cambridob  and  Oxford  Terms  begin. 

1355  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  for  a  plot  against  the  nobles. 

1446  The  sea  broke  through  the  Dykes  at  Dordrecht,  in  Holland, 
by  which  disaster  more  than  100,000  human  beings  perished, 
besides  cattle  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

1668  Died  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as 
Poet  Laureat.  He  was  distin^shed  also  for  his  loyalty  to 
Kings  Charles  I.  and  II. ;  during  the  Commonwealth  he  was 
imprisoned,  and,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Milton,  would 
have  suffered  death. 

1761  Expired,  in  the  ekhty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Benjamin 
noadly.  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

1790  Died,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  aged  eighty-four.  The  account  he  has 
himself  written  of  his  life,  holds  out  a  striking  example  ot 
talents,  industry,  economy,  and  integrity,  raising  a  man  from 
the  humblest  occupations,  gradually  but  surely,  to  eminence 
and  independence. 

THURSDAY,  18th. 

1506  The  first  stone  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  laid  by  Pope 
Julius  II. 

1552  John  Leland,  the  celebrated  English  antiquarian,  died. 

1689  Died,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  infamous  and  deservedly 
execrated  Judge  Jefferies, 

FRIDAY,  19th. 

St.  Alphage. — St.  Alphage  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  the 

reformed  calendar,  more  because  he  was  an  English  Saint,  than  on 

account  of  any  thing  peculiar  in  his  life.    He  was  bom  of  noble 

parentage,  and  successively  Abbot  of  Bath,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    In  the  latter  city  he  was  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  1011,  and,  after  many  months'  painful 

imprisonment,  was  stoned  to  death  by  them  on  the  spot  where 

Greeiiwich  Church  stands. 

1390  Robert  IL,  King  of  Scotland,  first  sovereign  of  the  House  oi 
Stuart,  died  at  the  Castle  of  Dundonald,  in  Ayrshire,  after 
a  successful  reign  of  nineteen  years. 

1529  On  this  day  several  of  the  Electors  and  Princes  of  Germany, 
joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburgh,  Ulm,  Nuremberg, 
Constantz,   Heilbron,  and  seven,  other  cities,   published  a 

•  Protestation  against  some  decrees  of  the  Diet,  or  Grand 
Council  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  Petitioned  the  Em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  to  have  them  revoked.  From  this  pro- 
testation the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  acquired  the 
name  of  Protestants. 

1560  Died,  Melancthon,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Martin  Luther,  and 
his  unwearied  coadjutor  in  the  great  fabour  of  the  Reformation. 

1689  Died,  at  Rome,  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
the  great  Giistavus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  capricious  woman  abjured  her  religion,  after  she 
had  abdicated  ner  crown  voluntarily  in  1654. 

1739  Died  Dr.  Saunderson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge. Though  deprived  of  his  eyes  at  two  yea«  of  age  by 
the  confluent  small-pox,  he  became,  by  self-instruction,  the 
neatest  mathematician  of  his  time.  He  constructed  machines 
for  demonstrating  mathematical  problems,  and  formed  aa 
orrery,  on  which  he  gave  lectures  to  his  pupils. 

1775  Skirmish  between  the  British  forces  and  the  armed  colonists,  at 
a  place  cal-ed  Lexington,  near  Boston,  being  the  first  action 
of  the  American  war. 

1804  On  this  day  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  commenced  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  few  white  inhabitants  who  remained  there,  not- 
withstanding the  evacuation  of  it  by  the  French  army.  The 
massacre  continued  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity,  and 
savage  instances  of  spoliation,  till  the  14th  of  May,  when  it 
ceased,  merely  because  not  a  white  was  left  to  murder ;  the 

•  number  of  victims  amounted  to  2500. 

SATURDAY,  20th. 
1534  Elisabeth  Barton,  commonly  called  the  "  Holy  Maid  ol 
Kent,**  an  impostor  set  up  by  some  monks,  to  impede,  by  prc- 
teniled  miracles  and  prophecies,  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  with  several  of 
her  fellow-conspirators.  ''    . 

1653  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament. 
1657  The  -Spanish  fleet,  consisrinK  of  sixt^n  ships,  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  renowned  Blake,  under  the  walls  of  Santa 
Criiz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe^  an  exploit  at  that  time  un- 
rivalled in  the  naval  history  of  England. 
1792  The  National  Assembly  of  France  declared  war  ag^nst  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.     •    •  •  ^  '  ' 

SUNPAY,  2lst. 
Second  Sunday  after  EAaTEii.— In  the  year  before  the  Christian 
aera,  753,  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  and  in  the  year  323  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died.  

'       ]  LONDON: 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 


KINO   CHARLES  THE    flRST^   BT   LB   SCBtTR 
CHARING   CROSS. 

In  viewing  the  improvements  which  have  heen  so 
extensively  and  judiciously  made  in  various  parts 
of  London,  it  is  difficult  for  even  those  most  conver- 
sant with  the  former  streets  and  houses,  to  assign 
to  them  their  respective  sites :  to  say,  here  was  the 
narrow  part  of  the  strand,  where  Exeter  Change 
used  to  stand  -,  there  you  went  up  a  court,  at  the 
end  of  which  appeared  a  glimpse  of  the  superb 
church  of  St.  Martin :  in  this  spot  stood  the  old 
Golden  Cross  j  and  still  further  on,  Carlton  House 
exhibited  its  grand  front. 

What  shall  we  say  then,  when  we  look  into  the 
ancient  histories  and  maps  of  this  great  metropolis  ? 
When  we  read  of  a  fox-hunt  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles'*;  find  a  meadow,  named  the  Seven  Acres, 
where  Long  Acre  now  stands  j  Covent,  or  Convent, 
Garden,  consisting  of  fields,  hedges,  and  thatched 
houses ;  and  meet  with  a  hermitage  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Charing,  at  present  the  busy,  and  often 
crowded  Charing  Cross.  It  was  here  that  Edward 
the  First  built  a  beautiful  wooden  cross,  in  honour 
of  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor  -,  this  was  afterwards 
removed  for  one  of  stone,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  same  spot  stands  the  splendid  bronze 
statue  of  King  Charles  the  First,  which,  since  the 
additional  opening  lately  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  seen  to  uncommon  advantage.  It  was  cast  in  1 633, 
by  Le  Sceur,  for  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel,  but  was 
not  erected  (in  its  present  state)  till  the  year  1678, 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  the  latter  being 
the  work  of  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  Parliament,  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  had  ordered  this  statue  to  be 
sold  and  broken  to  pieces ;  but  John  Rivers,  the 
brazier,  who  purchased  it,  having  more  taste,  or 
more  loyalty  than  his  masters,  buried  it  uninjured, 
and  showed  them  some  fragments  of  brass  in  token 
of  his  obedience.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  re- 
specting this  brazier :  for  the  purpose,  most  likely, 
of  better  concealment,  he  cast  a  great  liumber  of 
knife-handles,  &c.,  which  he  sold  as  if  made  of  the 
broken  statue  -,  they  were  bought  with  great  eager- 
ness by  the  Royalists,  through  inflection  for  their 
monarch,  and  by  the  commonweal^  party  as  a  mark 
of  triumph  over  the  murdered  sovereign. 

Charles  is  admirably  represented,  the  size  of  life, 
in  armour,  his  head  uncovered,  and  looking  towards 
Whitehall.  The  figure  of  the  horse  is  extremely 
spirited,  but  has  been  thought  by  many  too  large 
and  imwieldy.  A  common  error  prevails,  which  re- 
flects on  the  accuracy  of  the  artist,  that  this  horse 
is  without  a  saddle-girth,  but,  on  a  close  inspection, 
one  may  certainly  be  discovered.  On  the  14th  of 
April,  1810,  the  sword,  buckles,  and  straps,  fell  from 
this  statue.  The  pedestal  is  seventeen  feet  high,  orna- 
mented, and  enclosed  within  a  rail  of  iron-work.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  this  statue  is  generally  seen 
covered  with  boughs  of  oak. 

The  National  Statues  of  kings,  and  of  distin- 
guished public  characters,  which  are  open  to  the 
view  of  every  passing  traveller  in  London,  are 
worthy  of  more  notice,  generally  speaking,  than 
they  receive.  Some  possess  great  interest  from  the 
histories  connected  with  the  originals,  others  from 
the  excellent  workmanship  which  they  exhibit,  and 
many  on  both  these  accounts. 

Having  furnished  the  above  notice  of  Le  Soeur^s 

*  See  Saturday  Magaxiite,  Tol.  i.,  p.  149* 


Charles  the  First,  we  propose  that  it  should  form 
the  first  of  a  Series ;  intending  to  introduce  into  our 
columns  the  monumental  figures  of  succeeding  Kings 
of  England,  and  of  other  famous  persons,  who, 
during  life,  or  after  their  death,  have  been  esteemed 
worthy  of  such  a  memorial. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  RELATIONS  AND 

FRIENDS. 

Our  friends  were  given  us  by  God,  who  can  raise 
up  others;  and  their  being  taken  away,  one  after 
another,  is  an  awful  admonition  to  us  to  prepare  for 
our  oi^'n  approaching  death,  and  to  stand  ready  to 
reUnquish  every  worldly  possession  and  enjoyment, 
when  that  period  shall  arrive. 

But  merely  to  bear  with  patient  resignation  the 
loss  of  friends,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  fruit  which 
our  faith  and  trust  in  God  ought  to  produce.  We 
should  "  give  thanks  to  God  for  every  thing,"  even 
for  that  most  afflictive  dispensation  of  his  Provi- 
dence, the  death  of  relations  and  friends,  "  for  this 
is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  us.'* 
We  ought,  with  Ambrose,  rather  to  rejoice  that  we 
had  such  a  father  or  mother,  such  a  husband  or 
wife,  such  a  son,  daughter,  or  friend,  than  com- 
plain that  we  have  lost  them  5  for  the  one  was  the 
iree  gift  of  Grod,  the  other  the  debt  of  nature.  His 
granting  us  such  a  blessing  was  a  gracious  act  of  his 
boimty  ;  His  withdrawing  it  is  but  recalling  His 
own.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  praise  Him  for 
his  goodness,  and  for  the  comfort  that  we  experienced 
whilst  we  enjoyed  the  blessing  he  vouchsafed  us  ? — 
Shepherd. 

INDUSTRY. 

Thbbx  are  many  teachers  who  profess  to  show  the  nearest 
way  to  excellence;  and  many  expedients  have  been  in- 
vented by  which  the  toil  of  study  might  be  saved.  But 
let  no  man  be  seduced  to  idleness  by  specious  promises. 
Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the  reward  of 
labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind,  to 
persevere  in  habits  of  industry,  without  the  pleasure  of 
perceiving:  those  advances ;  which,  like  the  nand  of  a 
clock,  wluist  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their  point, 
yetproceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. 

There  is  one  precept,  however,  in  whicdi  I  shall  only  be 
opposed  by  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  I  am  not 
afraid  that  I  shall  repeat  l;*  too  often.  You  must  have  no 
dependence  on  your  own  gen  jis.  If  you  have  great  talents, 
industry  will  improve  them ;  if  you  have  but  moderate 
abilities,  industry  will  supply  their  deficiency.  Nothing  is 
denied  to  well-directed  labour ;  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 
without  it. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


The  difference  between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth 
not  consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false,  and  the  latter 
true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon  trust, 
and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who  nath  been 
taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  may  be  as 
right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath  reasoned  himself  into 
that  opinion.  It  will  then  by  no  means  follow,  that  be- 
cause this  or  that  notion  is  a  prejudice,  it  is  tberoibre  false. 
The  not  distinguishing  between  prejudices  and  erron  is  a 
prevailing  oversight. Berkeley. 

Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  dinner,  and  had 
in  the  chamber  a  couch  neatly  and  costly  furnished.  Dio- 
genes came  in,  and  got  upon  the  couch,  and  trampled  it, 
saying,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."  Plato  mildly 
answered,  **  But  with  greater  pride.**        Lord  Bacon. 

Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindness  between  friends, 
the  beginning  is  often  scarcelv  discernible  by  themselves ; 
and  the  process  is  continued  by  petty  provocations  and 
incivilities,  sometimes  peevishlv  returned,  and  sometimes 
contemptuously  neglected,  whicn  would  escape  all  attention 
but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of 
resentment. ^Dr.  Johnson. 
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FROM 

TUSSER's  Poems, 
1573. 

What  Wisdom  more,  what  better  Life,  than  pleaseth  God 

to  send. 
What  Worldly  goods,  what  longer  use,  than  pleaseth  God 

to  lend  ? 
What  better  Fare,  than  pure  content,  agreeing  with  thy 

wealth, 
What  better  Guest,  than  trusty  Friend,  in  sickness  and  in 

health  ? 
What  better  Bed  than  conscience  good,  to  pass  the  night 

with  sleep. 
What  better  Work  than  daHy  care,  from  sin  thyself  to 

~     keep  ? 
What  better  Thought  than  think  on  €rOD,  and  daily  him 

to  serve. 
What  better  Gift  than  to  the  poor,  that  ready  be  to  starve? 
What  gi«ater  praise  of  God  and  man,  than  Mercy  fox  to 

shew. 
What  merciless*  shall  mercy  find,  that  mercy  sl^ws  ^ 

few? 
What  worse  Despair^  than  loath  to  die,  for  foar  to  go  to  hell. 
What  peater  Faith,  than  Trust  in  God,  through  Christ 

in  Heaven  to  dwell. 

*  i.  e.  What  merciless  man. 


THE  RUINS  OF  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY, 

YORKSHIRE. 

This  magnificent  abbey,  the  remains  of  which  form 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  ruin,  the  most  perfect, 
perhaps,  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  originally 
founded  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  j  the  Cis- 
tercian being  a  branch  of  the  Benedictine,  which 
was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monastic  orders. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Fountains  abbey 
is  curious.  It  appears  that  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Rieval,  in  Yorkshire,  attracted  great  attention,  from 
the  sanctity  of  its  inmates,  when  some  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Mary*s,  at  York, 
became  desirous  of  adopting  the  same  rules,  and  of 
withdrawing  from  their  convent  j  a  measure  strongly 
opposed  by  Galfridus,  their  abbot,  as  implying  a  re- 
flection on  his  government.  After  appealing  to 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  experiencing 
considerable  annoyance  from  the  abbot,  who  laid  his 
complaint  before  the  king,  the  monks  at  length  (in 
the  year  1132),  hadt:ertain  lands  assigned  to  them 
by  tiie  Archbishop,  about  three  miles  west  of  Ripon, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monastery.  This  spot, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  fitter  for  the  habitation  of 
wild  beasts  than  of  human  beings,  was  called  Skell 
Dale,  from  a  rivulet  of  that  name  which  ran  through 
it.  It  lay  between  two  steep  hills,  a  most  romantic 
situation,  surrounded  with  rocks  and  woods,  and  had 
never  been  cultivated.  Having  chosen  Richard,  the 
prior  of  St.  Mary's,  for  their  abbot,  they  retired  to 
this  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  any 
house  to  cover  them,  or  certainty  of  provision  to  sub- 
sist on.  In  the  midst  of  the  vale  stood  a  large  elm, 
on  which  they  placed  a  thatch  of  straw ;  under  this 
they  are  said  to  have  "  slept,  ate,  and  prayed,  the 
archbishop  for  some  time  supplying  them  with  bread, 
and  the  stream  with  drink.*'  Some  cleared  a  small 
spot  for  a  garden ;  others  formed  a  humble  shed,  to 
serve  as  a  chapel  5  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
shortly  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  elm  for  that  of  seven 
yew-trees,  growing  on  the  south  side  of  the  spot  where 
the  abbey  now  stands.  These  were  all  very  lately,  and, 
probably,  still  are,  in  existence,  except  the  largest, 
which  was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century;  they  are  of  extraordinary  size,  the  trunk 
of  one  being  upwards  of  twenty -six  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  height  of  three  feet  hoia  the  ground  : 
we  may  lieoce  infer  their  great  age,  and  the  proba- 


bility, according  to  the  common  tradition,  of  their 
having  served  the  purpose  of  a  shelter  for  the  monks. 

Their  first  winter  being  over,  and  the  Cistercian 
discipline  being  established  among  them,  the  monks 
found  their  number  increase,  and  with  it  their  priva- 
tions }  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  wild  herbs,  boiled  with  a  little 
salt ;  yet  they  neither  despaired,  nor  withheld  their 
charity.  It  is  recorded,  that,  one  day,  when  the 
store  for  all  the  monks  was  only  two  loaves  and  a 
half,  a  stranger  requested  a  morsel  of  bread,  when 
the  abbot  ordered  one  of  the  loaves  to  be  given  to 
him,  saying,  "God  would  provide  for  themj"  a 
hope  soon  realized  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
car^-lpad  of  bre^,  sent  them  as  a  present  from 
Eustace  Fitz- John,  owner  of  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Knaresborough'  For  a  few  years  they  suffered 
seyejre  liardships,  and  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  place,  when  Hugh,  Dean  of  York,  desired  that, 
after  his  death,  his  body  and  all  his  wealth  should  be 
carried  to  the  ^bl^ey  c^  Fountains.  This  important 
addition  to  their  inesources  was  soon  followed  by  the 
assignment  of  the  whole  property  of  Serlo  and  Tosti, 
two  canons  of  Yo|rk.  Benefactions  then  poured  in 
from  other  quarters  j  the  abbey  was  endowed  with 
various  privileges  by  }dT\^  and  popes,  and  greatly 
increased,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  possessions  and 
the  number  of  its  inooks. 

In  1140,  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  was  begxm  • 
to  be  restored  in  1204,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
church  were  laid  5  ao4  *»  kss  than  forty  years  from 
that  time,  the  fabric,  of  which  the  present  are  the  re-  * 
mains,  was  completed,  John  De  Cancia  being  abbot.  - 
Such  was  the  reputation  for  sanctity  in  which  the 
monks  of  this  abbey  were  held,  that  it  frequently  re- 
ceived large  donations  from  the  great  northern  barons, 
who  were  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  space  of  a  few 
feet  within  its  walls  as  a  receptacle  for  their  bones. 
Among  these,  were  some  members  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Percy  y  particularly  Lord  Richard  de 
Percy,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  barons' 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  twenty  guardians  to  see  the  Great  Charter 
duly  observed.  He  was  buried  in  Fountains  abbey  5 
as  well  as  his  great  nephew.  Lord  Henry  de  Percy, 
one  of  the  principal  commanders  under  King  Edward 
the  First,  in  his  wars  in  Scotland.  The  Percy 
family  were  considered  the  hereditary  patrons  and 
benefactors  of  the  abbey,  and  were  often  applied  to 
for  protection  and  assistance  in  any  matter  of  diffi- 
culty. From  the  small  beginning  described  above, 
this  establishment  became  exceedingly  rich  in  land, 
plate,  and  cattle,  and  when  visited  in  1537,  previously 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  county.  At 
that  time,  great  complaint  was  made  against  ITiirske, 
the  thirty-seventh  abbot,  for  misconduct  j  and  he  was 
afterwards  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  company  with 
some  other  persons  concerned  in  an  insurrection  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  site  of  this  abbey,  with  a  large  portion  of  its 
estates,  was  sold  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  ;  after  which  they  passed  through  various 
hands,  till  purchased  by  William  Aislabie,  Esq.,  of 
Studley  Royal,  who  annexed  the  above  ruins  to  hid 
pleasmre-grounds.  The  Studley  estate,  including 
Fountains  abbey,  devolved,  in  1808,  to  his  descend- 
ant, Miss  Laurence,  who  is  now  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  property. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  35 1  feet  j  that  of  the 
transept  186  feet  j  the  great  tower  at  the  north  end 
of  the  transept  is  166  feet  high,  and  24  feet  square. 
Near  the  pavement  of  the  altar  lies  a  stone  cofl^ 
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in  which  it  is  said  that  Lord  Henry  de  Percy  was 
buried,  in  1315;  and  in  a  chapel  to  the  left  is  a 
broken  stone  figure,  in  full  armour,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  earls  of  Mowbray.  The  tombstones 
of  the  two  abbots  who  built  the  present  structure 
remain,  the  inscriptions  on  them  being  legible. 

No  depredation  appears  to  have  been  wantouly 
committed  on  this  venerable  pile ;  and  time  has 
spared  many  traces  of  its  former  beauty  and  extent. 
In  addition  to  the  church,  the  admirer  of  antiquity 
still  enjoys  aview  of  the  chapter- htnue  (over  which 
was  formeriy  the  Ubrary  and  scriptorium,  or  writing- 
room)  i  the  refectory,  or  dining-room,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  reading- gallery,  -where  the  Scriptures 
were  read  to  the  monks  during  meals  ;  the  cloUlera,  a 
vast  extent  of  300  feet  long  and  42  broads  near  to 
one  end  of  which  is  a  stone  liasin,  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  dormitory,  over  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  same 
dimensions ;  the  kitchen,  with  its  two  spacious  and 
arched  fire-places,  each  about  fifteen  feet  wide  ;  the 
cloitter-gardtn,  120  feet  square,  planted  with  shrubs 
and  evergreens.  Besides  the  large  ruins  here  de- 
scribed, there  are  found  in  various  parts,  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  A'agments  of  the  appendages  to  this 
celebrated  monastery. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  why  this  abbey 
received  the  name  of  Fountains.  Two  reasons  have, 
however,  been  assigned  :  the  first  is,  that  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  Cistercian  order,  St  Bernard, 
haviug  been  bom  at  Fountaines,  in  Burgundy,  it  was 
so  caUed  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  late  Dr.  Whita- 
ker,  an  excellent  authority,  m  his  HiMtory  of  Cravem, 
iiscovers  another,  and  a  very  ingenious  derivation : 
Skell,  the  rivulet  which  flows  near  it,  signifies  a  foun- 


tain i  and  he  states  that  the  first  name  by  which  this 
house  was  known,  was  the  abbey  of  Skeldale.  The 
monks,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  termed  it  De  Fontibiu,  or 
Of  Fotmtaitus  and  the  latter  title  was  preserved. 

THE    MICROSCOPE. 
No.  II.     Polypi. 
Thk  different  species  of  sponge,  which  the  Microscope 
has  discovered  to  be  the  h^itations  of  Polypi,  are 
very  interesting  objects ;  when  viewed  with  an  instru- 
ment of  a  moderate  power, 
they  present  to  the  eye    a 
curious  ntass  of  net-work, 
which  once  formed  the  cells 
of  the  Polypus.  If  the  power 
is  increased,  the  remains  of 
the  little  tenants  may  some- 
times be  detected.     These 
consist  of  a  small  bony  or 
chalky  axis,  like  a  needle, 
which,  when  the  animal  was 
living,  formed  the  centre  of 
its  body. 

There  is  a  small  species  of  sponge  found  frequently 
among  seaweeds  on  the 
English  coast,  from  its  ap- 
pearance called  "  Crumb- 
of-bread  sponge,"  which, 
when  placed  under  the 
magnifier,  seems  to  be  al-  ! 
most  entirely  composed  of  ^ 
bunches  of  little  needles, 
lying  across  each  other  like 
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net-woric  ■  is  a  magnified  npresentation  of  the  small 
piece  of  this  species  seen  at  a.  When  dry,  the  little 
needles,  or  spiculs,  are  so  extremely  fine  and  sharp, 
BB  to  cause  a  most  irritating  itching,  if  unluckily 
they  should  get  between  the  fingers  of  the  observer. 
The  animal  of  the  CoraJlUet  *,  which  are  found  so 
abundantly  on  every  coast, 
attached  to  stones  and  other 
substances,  bel(»tg  to  the 
same  class,  and  the  houses 
they  construct  are  excellent 
objects  for  the  microscope, 
k  The  annexed  cuts  are  re- 
presentations of  five  different 
species,  engraved  of  the  na- 
tural size,  and  accompanied 
by  a  portdoQ  considerably 
magnified. 


In  figures  3,  4,  and  b,  the  Polypi  themselves  are 
leen,  with  their  feelers  put  forth  in  search  of  pr«y. 

'"     *    Strtuiario  juimila,  G  re>t  loolh-catalliae. 

polyttmiar,  Set-l&inajwk. 

jhalfcyna,  Heniag-bone  conllinB. 

animniiu,  LobslCT'B-hDrn  conllilie. 

Undigrra,  Nit  conUline. 

Fig.  8  represents 
inotnea,  or  brown  Hydra, 
another  species  of  Polypus, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in 
fresh  water  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The 
cut  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  are  pro- 
duced. These  Polypi  have 
been  the  subjects  of  many 
curious  experiments,  which 
show  the  suiprising  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of 
animals.  They  have  been 
cut  across,  divided  lengthwise,  and  even  turned  inside 
out,  and  yet  each  portion  has  not  only  continued 
living,  but  has  become  a  perfect  animal. 

S«i-weed  and  other  substances,  which  have  been 
left  for  some  time  undisturbed,  are  frequently 
found  covered  with  a  chalky  incrustation,  which  ap- 
pears to  the  naked  eye  like  net-work,  but,  if  placed 

*  Tbe  corallines  ippeu  (a  ttie  naked  ere,  from  (heir  branchiog 
form,  and  from  being  Gied  at  the  bue  in  »in«  other  substance,  more 
like  Tegelable  ihaa  animal  production*,  ind  Tor  a  long  time  were 
aowD  by  the  name  of  Zoophjtes,  that  is,  animal  planU,  uid  were 
'  u'the  link  between  animal  and  Teietab!«  life. 


under  a  moderate  power,  exhibits  a  series  of  little 
cells  or  chambers,  most  beautiAdly  formed  :  each  of 
these  tiny  nests  originally  contained  a  living  creature. 
The  name  given  to  these  Polypi  is  Fbutra,  and  they 
are  extremely  abtmdant  on  tfie  sea-coast  in  every 
latitude.     Figures  9  and  10  are  different  species. 

""  "  Hg.lO. 


A,  fig.  9,  is  a  piece  of  the  Flustra  of  the  natural 
size,  covering  a  sea-weed ;  b  is  an  enlai^  view  of 
the  cells  ;  and  c  the  animal  itself. 


Fig.9.  Fluilra/sliuea.  Broad-leafed  horowrack. 

10.  ■ jiiiMo,  Prickly  horawrack. 

11.  Chalki  axis  or  centre  of  a  coralline  TecTCOmnian  oo 

the  English  coast. 
13.  The  great  tooth -coralline,covered  with  minute  ihelU. 

13.  The  pitcher  horawrack,  a  native  of  the  lied  Sea. 

14.  Animal  of  a  polypui  ver;  highly  magDified. 

The  red  coral  of  commerce,  of  which  beads  and 
necklaces  are  made,  ia  formed  by  an  animal  of  the 
class  Polypi  ;  but  instead  of  this  stony  deposit 
becoming  a  dwelling-place,  in  which  its  ingcnions 
architect  retreats  for  safety  from  outward  injury,  it 
merely  answers  the  purpose  of  a  strong  support, 
surrounded  by  a  thin  fleshy  substance,  in  which  a 
numerous  tribe  of  minute  Polypi  form  their  fragile 
dwellings. 

In  contemplating  the  slight  and  diminutive  forms 
of  this  curious  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
are  apt  to  consider  them  as  acting  some  very  subor- 
dinate part ;  but  the  geologist  can  inform  us,  that 
the  united  and  constant  efforts  of  these  specks  of 
animation  have  been  productive  of  gigantic  effects. 
A  great  portion  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  their 
foundations  formed  of  coral  reefs  ;  that  is,  immense 
masses  of  different  species  of  corals  and  corallines, 
in  which,  in  the  first  instance,  sea-weeds  and  other 
substances  became  entangled ;  as  these  rotted,  a 
vegetable  motdd  was  produced;  Uie  sea-birds  in- 
quented  them,  and  brought  different  kinds  of  seed 
frota.  other  places,  whose  growth  and  decay  still  con- 
tinued to  add  to  the  soil,  till  at  length  it  became  of 
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sii£5cieiit  depth  and  substance  to  offer  a  resting-place 
to  some  enterprising  fisherman. 

Montgomery^  in  his  poem  of  the  Pelican  Island, 
gives  the  following  beautiful  description  of  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  these  islands. 

I  MARKD  a  whirlpool  in  perpetual  play, 
As  though  the  mountain  were  itself  alive, 
And  catching  prey  on  every  side,  with  feelers 
Countless  as  sunbeams,  slight  as  gossamer. 

Compressed  like  wedges,  radiat^  like  stars. 
Branching  like  sea -weed,  whirFd  in  dazzling  rings; 
Subtle  and  variable  as  tUckering  flames. 
Sight  could  not  trace  their  evanescent  changesy 
Nor  comprehend  their  motions,  till  minute 
And  curious  observation  caught  the  clue 
To  this  live  labyrinth — where  every  one. 
By  instinct  taught,  performed  its  little  task. 

Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age. 
With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unweariable. 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved. 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread, 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual  mound. 
By  marvellous  structure  chmbing  toward  the  day. 

Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  by  them ; 
Hence  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do. 
Worms  did.    I  saw  the  living  pile  ascend. 
The  mausoleum  of  its  architects. 
Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labours  closed : 
Slime  the  material ;  but  the  sUme  was  tum'd 
To  adamant  by  their  petrific  touch ; 
Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  live8» 
Their  masonry  imperishable.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

««««««4>«    A  point  at  first. 
It  peer  d  above  those  waves  a  point  so  small, 
I  just  perceived  it  fix'd  where  all  was  floating  ;• 
And  when  a  bubble  crossed  it,  the  blue  film 
Expanded  like  a  sky  above  the  speck ; 
That  speck  became  a  handbreadtn ;  day  and  night 
It  spread,  accumulated,  and  ere  long 
Presented  to  my  view  a  dazzling  plain, 
White  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphire-sea. 

Compared  with  this  amazing  edifice, 
Babel's  stupendous  folly,  though  it  aim*d 
To  scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy. 
The  plaything  of  the  world  in  infancy. 

Nine  times  the  age  of  man  that  coral-reef 
Had  bleach'd  beneath  the  torrid  noon,  and  borne 
The  thunder  of  a  thousand  hurricanes. 
Raised  by  the  jealous  ocean,  to  repel 
That  strange  encroachment  on  his  old  domain. 

Fragments  of  shells,  dead  sloughs,  sea-monstera*  bones. 
Whales  stranded  in  the  shallows,  hideous  weeds 
Hurl'd  out  of  darkness  by  the  uprooting  surges; 
These  with  unutterable  relics  more, 
Heap*d  the  rough  surface,  till  the  various  mass. 
By  Nature's  chemistry  combined  and  purged. 
Had  buried  the  bare  rock  in  crumbling  mould. 

All  seasons  were  propitious ;  every  wind. 
From  the  hot  Siroc  to  the  wet  Monsoon, 
Temper  d  the  crude  materials ;  while  heaven  s  dew 
Fell  on  the  sterile  wilderness  as  sweetly 
As  though  it  were  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

BY  THE   HON.   O.  TUCKER,   OF  VIRGINIA. 

Days  of  my  youth !  ye  have  glided  away ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  I  ye  are  frosted  and  gray ; 
Eves  of  my  youth !  your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  ye  are  furrow'd  all  o'er : 
Strength  of  my  youth !  all  your  vigour  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth !  your  gay  visions  are  flowm 

Days  of  my  youth  I  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  I  I'm  content  you  should  fall ; 
Eves  of  my  youth !  ye  much  evil  have  seen ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth  !  bathed  in  tears  have  you  been 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  !  ye  have  led  me  astray  t 
Strength  of  my  youth !  why  lament  your  decay  ? 

Days  of  my  age  I   ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age !  but  a  while  can  ye  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age !  in  true  wisdom  delight ; 
Eyes  of  my  age !  be  reUgion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age  I  dread  not  the  cold  sod ; 
Hopes  of  my  age  I  be  ye  fix'd  on  your  God  I 


TAXES. 
Part  I. 

We  read  in  Scripture  (Nehemiah  iv.  17),  that  whan 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity,  and  began  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  they  were  so  beset  by 
enemies  that  they  were  forced  to  be  constantly  armed 
and  on  their  guard ;  and,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  attack, 
each  man  worked  with  one  hand  only,  and  the  other 
hand  held  a  weapon  ready.  In  this  way  it  would 
take  at  least  two  men  to  do  the  work  of  one.  But  the 
danger  they  were  in^  obliged  them  to  put  up  with 
this  inconvenience. 

Many  countries  in  the  East  are  at  this  day  nearly 
in  the  same  condition. .  They  are  so  infested  by 
robbers,  chiefly  Arabs,  always  roaming  about  in 
search  of  plunder,  that  no  man  can  hope  |to  escape 
being  robbed,  unless  he  is  well  armed,  and  on  his 
guard.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  when  a  husbandman 
goes  to  sow  his  fields,  he  takes  with  him  a  companion 
with  a  sword  or  spear,  to  protect  him  from  being 
robbed  of  his  seed-corn.  This  must  make  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  very  costly  -,  because  the 
work  which  might  be  done  by  one  man,  requires 
two;  one  to  labour,  and  the  other  to  fight.  And  both 
must  have  a  share  of  the  crop  which  would  otherwise 
belong  to  one.  And  after  all,  the  protection  of 
property  must  be  very  imperfect.  For  you  may  sup- 
pose the  robbers  will  often  come  in  such  force,  as  to 
overpower  the  defenders,  and  plunder  the  industrious 
of  all  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Accordingly,  in 
these  coimtries,  there  is  very  little  land  cultivated. 
Most  of  it  lies  waste  3  the  inhabitants  are  few ;  not 
one  twentieth  of  what  the  land  could  maintain  -,  and 
these  few  are  miserably  poor.  And  all  this  is  owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  property. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  Countries  where 
the  people  are  savages  or  nearly  savages.  Most  of 
the  time,  and  labour,  and  care  of  a  savage,  is  taken 
up  in  providing  for  his  defence.  He  is  occupied  in 
providing  arms  for  his  protection,  against  those 
whom  he  is  able  to  fight  3  or  in  seeking  hiding-places 
from  those  who  are  too  strong  for  him.  In  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  several  families  are  obliged 
to  join  together,  and  build  their  little  cabins  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  rock,  which  they  fence  round  with  a 
trench  and  sharp  stakes,  to  protect  them  againsl  their 
neighbours  of  the  next  village.  And  after  all,  they 
are  often  taken  by  surprise,  or  overpowered.  In  such 
countries  as  that,  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many 
people  killed  every  year,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  not  so  much  property  lost  3  because  there  is  very 
little  to  lose.  For  people  must  be  always  exceedingly 
poor  in  such  countries.  In  the  first  place,  above 
half  their  time  and  labour  is  taken  up  in  providing 
for  their  safety ;  and  in  the  next  place,  this  is  so  im- 
perfectly done  after  all,  that  they  can  never  be  secure 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  settled  Government.  The  office  of  a 
Government  is  to  afibrd  protection ;  that  is,  to  secure 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  from  violence 
and  fraud.  For  this  purpose  it  provides  ships  of  war, 
and  bodies  of  soldiers,  to  guard  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  against  pirates,  bands  of  robbers,  or 
rebels ;  and  also  provides  watchmen,  constables,  and 
other  officers,  to  apprehend  criminals  3  judges  and 
courts  of  justice  for  trials ;  and  prisons  for  confining 
offenders  j  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people. 

The  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  e**ery 
thing  that  Government  provides^  arc  paid  by  the 
People ;  and  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  pay  for  all 
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these  things,  since  they  are  for  our  benrefit.  We  pay 
Taxes  and  Government-Duties  for  these  purposes. 
Taxes  are  the  price  people  pay  for  being  governed 
and  protected.  They  correspond  to  the  hire  which 
the  husbandman,  in  eastern  countries,  must  pay  to 
his  companion  who  carries  the  spear  or  sword,  to 
guard  him  from  robbers* 

Some  people  do  not  understand  this,  or  do  not 
recollect  it.  Many  are  apt  to  think  Taxes  quite  a 
different  kind  of  expense  from  all  others ;  and  either 
do  not  know,  or  else  forget,  that  they  receive  any 
thing  in  exchange  for  the  Taxes.  But,  in  reality,  this 
payment  is  as  much  an  exchange  as  any  other.  You 
pay  money  to  the  baker  and  butcher  for  feeding  you, 
and  to  the  tailor  for  clothing  you  j  and  you  pay  the 
King  and  Parliament  for  protecting  you  from  being 
plundered,  murdered,  or  cheated.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  you  could  be  employed  scarcely  half  your  time 
in  providing  food  and  clothing,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  taken  up  in  guarding  against  being  robbed 
of  them  J  or  in  working  for  some  other  man  whom 
you  would  hire  to  keep  watch  and  to  fight  for  you. 
This  would  cost  you  much  more  than  you  pay  in 
Taxes  j  and  yet  you  may  see,  by  the  example  of 
savage  nations,  how  very  imperfect  that  protection 
would  be.  Even  the  very  worst  Government  that  ever 
was,  is  both  much  better  and  much  cheaper  than  no 
Government  at  all.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  most  detestable  tyrants,  who  plundered  and 
murdered  great  numbers  of  innocent  men :  yet  even 
under  their  reigns  there  were  not  so  many  of  their 
subjects  (in  proportion  'to  their  numbers)  plimdered 
or  murdered,  in  ten  years,  as  there  are  among  the 
New  Zealanders,  and  other  savage  tribes,  in  one  year. 

Part  II. 

You  understand,  now,  that  taxes  are  the  hire  or 
price  paid  to  Government,  in  exchange  for  protection; 
just  as  any  other  payment  is  made  in  exchange  for 
any  thing  we  want. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  difference:  that 
other  payments  are  left  to  each  man's  choice;  but 
every  one  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Taxes.  If  I  do  not 
choose  tx)  buy  shoes  of  a  shoemaker,  but  to  make 
shoes  for  myself  at  home,  or  tb  go  without  them,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  do  so :  and  the  same  with  other  such 
payments.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  payments  to 
Grovemment.  If  any  one  should  say,  "  I  choose  to 
protect  my  own  person  and  property  myself,  without 
any  assistance  from  soldiers,  or  sailors,  or  constables, 
or  judges,  and  therefore  I  will  not  pay  Taxes  j"  the 
answer  would  be :  "  Then  go  and  live  by  yourself,  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  or  in  some  such  Country;  or 
join  some  tribe  of  wild  Indians,  and  live  as  they  do  : 
But,  while  you  live  with  us,  in  a  Country  which  has  a 
Government,  you  cannot,  even  if  you  wish  it,  avoid 
partaking  of  the  protection  of  government.  The 
fleets  and  armies,  which  keep  off  the  foreign  enemies 
from  plundering  the  Country,  are  a  defence  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  us ;  you  are  protected,  as  well  as  we,  by 
the  laws  and  officers  of  justice,  from  the  thieves  and 
murderers,  who  would  otherwise  be  let  loose  on 
society.  Since,  therefore,  the  Government  must, 
whether  it  will  or  no,  afford  you  a  share  of  its  protec- 
tion, it  is  ftdr  that  you  should  be  obliged,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  to  pay  your  share  of  its  expenses. 
But  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  not  to  like  this  bargain, 
you  must  leave  the  Country,  and  go  and  live  some 
where  else  in  the  wilderness." 

It  is  quite  fair,  then,  that  as  long  as  a  man  lives  in 
any  Country,  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Government,  and  to  pay  the  Taxes :  and  how  much 
each  shall  pay  is  determined  by  the  Grovemment. 


There  is  one  great  difference  between  this  exchange 
and  all  others ;  when  you  hire  a  man  to  work  for 
you,  you  make  your  own  bargain  with  him ;  and  if 
you  and  he  cannot  agree  as  to  the  rate  of  payment, 
you  will  employ  some  one  else  instead.  But  the  Go- 
vernment of  any  country,  whether  it  be  a  King,  or  a 
President,  or  a  Senate,  or  Parliament,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  kind  of  Government  it  is,  must  always  have 
power  to  make  all  the  People  submit;  since  otherwise, 
it  could  not  perform  the  office  of  protecting  them. 
It  is  not  left  to  each  person's  choice,  therefore,  how 
much  he  shall  pay  for  this  protection ;  but  Grovem- 
ment fixes  the  Taxes,  and  enforces  payment  ot  them. 

Many  governments  have  made  a  bad  use  of  this 
power,  and  have  forced  their  subjects  to  pay  much 
more  than  the  reasonable  expenses  of  protecting  and 
governing  the  country.  In  some  Countries,  and  in 
this  among  others,  the  people  are  secured  against 
this  kind  of  ill-usage  by  choosing  their  own  go- 
vernors ;  that  is,  the  Members  of  Parliament,  with- 
out whom  no  laws  can  be  made,  or  Taxes  laid  on. 

It  is  very  right  to  require  that  the  public  money 
should  not  be  wastefully  spent,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  is  necessary.  But 
many  persons  are  not  so  thankful  as  they  ought  to 
be  for  the  benefit  which  they  enjoy,  in  living  under 
the  protection  of  a  Government,  because  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  consider,  the  wretched  condition  of 
those  who  are  without  any  regular  Government.  Of 
all  the  commodities  we  pay  for,  there  is  none  so 
cheap,  compared  with  what  it  would  cost  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  it,  as  the  protection  which  is 
afforded  us  by  Government.  If  we  all  made  clothes 
and  shoes  for  ourselves,  instead  of  bujdng  them  of 
the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  our  clothes  and  shoes 
would  indeed  be  much  worse  than  they  are,  and 
would  cost  us  much  more.  But  we  should  be  far 
worse  off  still,  if  each  of  us  had  to  provide  by  him- 
self for  the  defence  of  his  own  person  and  property. 
Such  protection  as  he  would  be  thus  able  to  obtain, 
would  cost  a  great  deal  and  be  worth  very  little. 

Part  III. 

Much  the  greatest  part,  however,  of  the  Taxes  that 
are  paid,  goes  to  the  expenses,  not  of  the  present 
year,  but  of  past  years  j  that  is,  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  National  Debt.  Dturing  our  long  and 
costly  wars,  much  more  was  spent  in  each  year  than 
could  be  raised  by  taxes.  Grovemment,  therefore, 
borrowed  money  of  rich  merchants  and  others,  en- 
gaging to  pay  interest  on  this  till  it  should  be  repaid, 
which  most  of  it  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be.  The  lenders,  therefore,  received,  in  exchange 
for  their  money,  annuities ;  that  is,  a  right  to  receive 
so  much  a  year  out  of  the  Taxes  raised  by  Govern- 
ment; and  these  annuities,  which  we  call  Grovem- 
ment-Securities,  or  property  in  the  Funds,  may  be 
sold  by  one  person  to  another,  or  divided  among 
several  others,  just  like  any  other  property.  When 
a  poor  man  has  saved  up  a  little  money,  he  generally 
puts  it  into  the  Funds,  as  it  is  called,  or  deposits  it 
in  a  Savings'  Bank,  which  does  this  for  him  ;  he  is 
then  one  of  the  Grovemment  Creditors,  and  receives 
his  share  of  the  Taxes.  You  see,  therefore,  that  if 
the  National  Debt  were  abolished  by  law,  without 
payment,  many,  even  of  the  labouring  classes,  would 
lose  their  all ;  and  the  English  nation  would  not 
be  reheved  of  the  burden;  since  it  would  be  only 
robbing  one  set  of  Englishmen  for  the  benefit  of 
another  set. 

We  may  be  sorry  €nat  so  much  money  was  for- 
merly spent  on  gunpowder,  which  was  fired  off,  and 
on  soldiers*  coats  and  ships,  which  were  worn  out  > 
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butjeiothipiL  W£  cin  n,aw  do  can  recaB  ikds,  any  more 
tlpn  ^sify^r^  ^w.  The  expense  is  over  and  past, 
arfd  tti'e  T^es  rdsedto  pay  the  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed,  are  not  so  much  lost  to  the  Country,  but 
only  so  much  shifted  from  one  to  another.  All  of 
us  eontribute  to  pay  this  in  Taxes :  and  all  govern- 
ment creditors,  that  is  all  who  have  money  in  the 
Funds,  or  the  Savings*  Banks,  receive  their  share  of 
it,  as  a  just  debt.  Thus  the  Taxes  find  their  way 
back  into  many  a  poor  man's  cottage  who  never 
suspects  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  far  greater  part  of  Taxes  are 
raised  for  this  purpose  j  that  is,  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt.  The  following  calcu- 
lation will  make  this  clear  to  you;  every  twenty  shil- 
lings paid  in  Taxes,  are  disposed  of  in  about  these 
proportions  :— 

#.   d. 

Expenses  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &e 7    2 

King,  Judges,  Ministers  of  State,^ 

and  other  Public  Officers  •    •    •  I 
Pensions  and  Sinecure  Places,  t.e.VCivil  List     .    0  10 

those  that  have  no  duties  belong- 1 

ing  to  them      .......  i 

Interest  of  the  National  Debt    .•..'...  18    0 


AKMVERSARIES  IN  APRIL. 

MONDAY,  22nd, 

1500  Henty  VH„  King  of  England,  first  sovereign  of  the  House 
of  'I  udor.  died  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  acquired 
the  crown  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  14&5,  in  wmch  Richard  HI.  was  killed;  but 
strengthened  his  tit«e  to  it  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  the 
House  of  York. 

10t>3  The  Royal  Society  of  London  first  incorporated  by  charter. 

1676  De  Ituyttr,  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  slain  in  a  naval 
action  with  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  Fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

\715  A  total  ICclipse  of  the  Sun,  visible  in  London  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  the  space  of  more  than  three 
minutes,  the  darkness  was  so  complete,  that  the  stars  ai>- 
peared,  while  the  binb  and  animals  were  in  a  state  of  evi- 
dent alann  and  trepidation. 

1794  M,  tU  Maltshirbet,  a  celebrated  advocate  and  man  of  letters, 

who  had  recently  distinguishMl  himself  by  hit  eloquent  de- 
fence of  Louis  X  Vl.,  was  guillotined  in  Paru. 
1814  Loulg  XVllI,  held  a  Court  in  London,  previous  to  hb  de- 
parture for  France,  to  the  throne  of  which  country  the 
triumphs  of  the  allies  bad  restored  hin. 

TUESDAY,  33rd. 

St.  Gsoiiox's  Day.— St.  George  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  England, 
and  has  been  considered  as  such,  according  to  some  authors,  ever 
since  the  early  Norman  reigns,  while  others  assert  that  King 
Edward  III.  first  invoked  his  protection  at  the  battle  of  Calais  in 
1349.  So  many  ridiculous  legends,  and  incredible  stories,  have  been 
handed  down  relative  to  thb  Saint,  that  his  very  existence  has  not 
only  been  doubted,  but  even  whioiry  denied  by  several  modem 
writers.  Divested  of  all  this  extraneous  matter,  however,  the  ancient 
and  well-authenticated  history  of  St,  Georgt  of  Cmpadocia,  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Great  Martyr,  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  tM>m 
of  respectable,  though  not  wealthy.  Christian  parents;  that  he 
afterwards  acquired  a  large  estate  in  Palestine,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  Dioclesian  the  Tyrant,  who,  in  ignorance  of  his  being  a 
Christian,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  a  seat  in  council. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  a  persecution  against  the  Christians.  St. 
George  quitted  the  emperor's  service,  and  openlv  distributed  his 
whole  fortune  in  their  support  and  assistance.  Dioclesian  would 
have  recalled  him,  but  finding  that  neither  offers  of  aggrandize- 
ment, or  the  threats  of  death,  could  move  him  to  abandonnis  faith, 
at  len^h,  after  putting  him  several  times  to  the  torture,  caused  him 
to  be  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Lydda, 
and,  finally,  beheaded  on  the  23rd  of  April,  290.— St.  George  is 
also  the  Patron  of  the  most  Noble  Order  op  the  Garter,  the  most 
ancient  and  most  distinguished  of  the  British  Orders  of  Knighthood, 
which  was  founded  bv  King  Edward  III.  in  1349.  All  the  instal- 
lations and  festivals  ofthe  Order  are  held  on  this  day,  on  which  also 
his  late  Mijestv,  King  George  IV.  kept  the  annual  celebration  of 
his  own  birth-day. 

1616  WiUiam,  Shaksptare  was  bora  1564,  and  died  1616. 

< On  the  same  day  died  Michael  Cervantet,   the  celebrated 

Spanish  writer  and  author  of  Dan  Qtiiiote, 

1795  H^rrtfM  Ha$ting$,  Etq,,  late  Governor-General  of  Bengal, 

acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours charged  against  him.  The  East  India  Company 
immediately  settled  a  pension  of  £5000  per  annum  on  him. 

1796  llie  Dtttcb  Colony  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice, 

taken.    We  still  retain  it. 
1823  Died  J.  NoUekens,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 
A.  Anvwtmith,  an  eminent  geographer,  ftimed  as  a  constructor 

of  BUips  and  charts  throughout  Europe  and  America,  died. 


WEDNESDAY,  24th. 

1625  Died  Mauries  de  Kastau,  Prinee  of  Orange  asd  St 
son  of  William  de  Nassau,  the  first  Stadtholdcir  of  the 
Provinces.  '  '   •    " 

1731  Died  Daniel  Defoe,  a  voluminous  writer,  but  best  remembered 
as  the  author  oif  Robinton  Crusoe, 

THURSDAY,  25th. 

St.  Mare  the  Evangelist.— This  day  is  kept  as  a  festivtl  in  tke 
Reformed  Church ;  in  that  of  Rome  it  is  considered  a  ftist,  or  day 
of  abstinence. — St.  Mark  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  of  the  trUw  of 
Levi ;  and  it  was  at  the  house  of  his  mother  that  the  <&sciples  of  our 
Saviour  usually  assembled.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  wovght  io 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  calls  him 
"  Marcus,  my  son  ;**  and  it  was  prorably  from  the  discourse  ol 
St.  Paul  that  he  compiled  the  book  called  the  Ootpil  aeeerdiug  to 
St.  Mark.  Havinc  achieved  this  most  important  task,  be  is 
said  to  have  quitted  Rome  and  proceeded  to  Egrpt,  where  hb 
preaching^  converted  multitudes,  and  he  established  a  bishopric  at 
Alexandna.  That  done,  he  extended  his  labours  vrestward,  until 
about  the  year  61,  when  he  returned  to  superintend  the  church  be 
had  founded  at  Alexandria :  here  he  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
year  68,  when,  on  the  25tn  of  April,  the  heathen  burst  into  the 
church  while  he  was  preaching,  and,  tying  his  lees  together, 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  and  stony  places  till  the  flesh  was 
torn  from  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  agony. 
St.  Mark  is  ^nerallv  represented  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  in  tfi)  act 
of  writing  hu  Gospel,  and  a  vringed  lion  couchant  at  his  feet. 

1595  Died,  at  Rome,  the  «>ic  poet  of  Italy,  Torquato  Tmeta,  ta 
the  fifty-first  year  of  nis  age.  His  Jeruealem  Delivered  has 
been  translated  several  times  into  every  European  language ; 
and  the  united  suflVa^  of  the  continental  nations,  who  know 
not  Milton,  assign  to  it  the  next  place  after  Homer  and  Virgil. 

1800  Died,  at  Dereham,  in  NoHblk,  the  amiable  William  Copper, 
author  of  the  Taik  and  other  poems,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  and  whose  universal  popularity  is  evident  proof 
of  their  high  merit.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue,  and  his  faith  was  fixed  on  the  Rock  or  ages ;  yet 
a  large  portion  of  his  existence  was  overshadowed  by  the 
darkest  clouds  of  morbid  melancholy  and  despair,  even,  more 
than  once,  to  the  temporary  overpowering  of  his  reason. 

FRIDAY,  26th. 

1521  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portugvese  navigator,  in  the  service  ol 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  was  slain  in  an  action  vrith  tbe 
natives  of  Matan,  one  of  the  Phillippine  islands.  He  had 
been  sent  on  an  expedition  to  expel  tne  Portuguese  from  the 
Moluccas ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  tlie  usual  passage,  took  a  westernr  course,  discovered  and 
sailed  through  tne  straits  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  still  bear  his  name ;  and  had  he  lived  to  reach 
Europe,  would  have  been  the  first  obtain  who  had  drcnai* 
navigated  the  globe.  As  it  was,  his  vessel,  whicb  retnrMd 
to  Seville,  September  7,  1522.  was  the  first  ship  by  wlAch 
that  voyage  had  been  performed. 

1716  Died,  the  celebrated  Lard  Soman,  Lord  Hieh  CbaaeeHorof 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  ue  seven  accused 
Bishops,  and  actively  engaged  in  bringing  about  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688. 

SATURDAY,  27th. 

1785  Prinee  Leopold  of  Brunswick  was  drowned  in  a  deq>erate.  bni 
unavailing,  attempt  to  succour  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
which  was  overflowed,  and  in  danger  of  being  swepi  away, 
hy  the  River  Oder. 

1794  Died,  at  the  earlv  age  of  forty-^ht,  Sir  William  Janee,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta :  a  man  whose  uncommon  acquisitions  in  learning  were 
equalled  only  by  the  unfeicned  devoutness  of  his  heart.  As 
an  oriental  scholar  he  perhaps  exceeded  any  competitor  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age.  This  study  confirmed  strongly 
the  ftuth  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  supplied  him  with  new 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  Revealed  Religion.  (See  Satatr- 
day  Magatine,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.) 

1794  Died,  at  his  house  in  Scotland,  a^  sixty-four,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Jamee  Bruce,  who  resided  some  years  in  Abyssinia* 
and  succeeded  in  visiting  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
When  his  travels  were  first  published,  their  veracity  was 
severely  called  in  question,  but  subsequent  travellers  have 
confinned  most  of  the  material  facts. 

SUNDAY,  28th. 

Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 

1434  Geofry  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviours,  or  St.  Mary  Overy,  at 
the  foot  of  London  Bridge. 

1789  The  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the  Bounty,  when  Captain 
Bligh,  and  nineteen  other  persons,  were  forced  into  a  small 
boat,  and  turned  adrift  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  month  of  June  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  little 
Island  of  Timor,  after  a  voyage  of  1200  leagues. 

1825  The  Baron  Denou,  celebrated  for  his  works  on  tbe  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  died. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  PLAGUE  AT  MILAN. 

The  City  of  Milan  has  had,  in  it«  time,  two  most 
terrible  visitations  of  the  Plague.  The  first  of  tbem, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1580,  ia  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Plagae  of  San  Carlo,  in  remembrance 
of  the  noble  conduct  of  Cardinal  Carlo  Boiromto, 
then  Archbiahop  of  Milan;  whoae  history,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  is  connected  with  both  these  viaita- 

This  eminent  prelate  was  bom  at  Uie  Castle  of 
Arona,in  1538,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  when  but  two  and  twenty  years  old. 
He  made  so  good  use  of  a  short  life,  by  his  works  of 
mimificeace  and  charity,  that  his  countrymen  still 
bless  bia  memory.  During  the  time  in  which  the 
plague  raged  at  Milan,  he  never  ceased  to  go  about 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  contagion,  comforting  the 
afflicted,  tending  the  aifk,  and  administering  the  Sa- 
craisent  to  the  dying.  Borromto  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  hmnility:  he  died  in  158-},  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  and  was  canonised,  or  tainted,  by  the  Pope,, 
in  the  year  1610.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a  Chapel 
under  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  which  is  hung  with 
crimson,  and  adorned  with  rich  silver  work.  The 
woridly  pomp  and  vanity,  which  he  rejected  and 
despised  when  living,  have  been  profusely  heaped 
on  his  unburied  remains,  which  are  still  exhibited 
in  a  crjrstal  coffin,  and  are  covered  with  gaudy 
trinkets  and  jewels; — a  strange  and  offensive  con- 
trast to  his  hiunble  and  holy  life,  and  a  melmtcholy 
instance  of  superstition. 
Vol..  U. 


After  bis  death,  a  colossal  statue  of  San  Cario 
Borrom^,  which  is  here  represented,  was  erected  aa 
a  monument  of  the  pablic  gratitude.  This  statue  is 
of  bronze,  72  feet  in  height,  on  a  marble  pedestal 
of  36  feet.  It  stands  on  the  border  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  largest,  and  by  some  thought  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and  ia  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  overlooking  his  native  town 
of  Arona. 

The  noble  example  thus  set  by  this  great  and  good 
man,  was  afterwanls  well  followed  by  another  Arch- 
bishop of  his  name  and  family,  Federigo  Borromto, 
in  the  great  plague  which  visited  Milan  in  the  year 
1630. 

Among  the  many  visitations  of  the  Plague,  few 
have  been  more  fetal,  and  none  more  instructive, 
than  this  last ;  of  which  Manzoni  has  collected  some 
interesting  details.  The  pestilence  had  been  com- 
mitting great  havoc  in  ot^er  parts  of  Italy  for  some 
time  previous  to  its  appearance  in  Milan  j  but,  not- 
withstanding this  warning,  the  Milanese  were  taken 
by  surprise, .  and  were  almost  unprepared  for  its  ap- 
proach. The  chief  physician  of  the  city,  Settala, 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  terrible  visitation 
which  it  had  experienced  fifty  years  before.  He  was, 
therefore,  anxious  to  provide  against  a  similar  visita- 
tion, and  exhorted  them,  but  in  vain,  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions.  After  having  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  several  places,  at  the  distance  of  only 
twenty  miles,  and  still  without  any  efficient  measures 
being  taken  to  prevent  infection,  i^  was  at  length 
«2 
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brought  into  Milan  by  means  of  the  clothes  of  a 
man  who  had  died  of  the  disease. 

A  few  persons  only  were  seized  at  first,  and  the 
precautions  Which  were  taken  seemed  to  have  pre- 
vented it  for  a  little  while  from  spreading.  Cases 
occurred,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  but  these  were  pronoimced  by  the  inexperienced 
and  the  sceptical  to  belong  to  other  diseases.  The 
two  principal  physicians,  who  foresaw  the  terrible 
calamity  which  was  approaching,  were  even  hooted 
and  pelted  by  the  mob,  for  asserting  them  to  be  real 
cases  of  plague.  At  length  it  broke  out,  in  the  month 
of  March,  with  considerable  violence ;  and  though  the 
people  and  some  of  the  physicians  still  refused  to 
call  it  the  plague,  the  board  of  health  and  the  magi- 
strates took  measures  to  put  the  lazaretto,  or  plague 
hospital,  under  better  regulations ;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  sick  was  fast  increasing,  they  augmented  the 
establishment.  They  placed  at  the  head  of  it  two 
Capuchin  friars,  Felice  Casati  and  Michele  Pozzo- 
bonelli,  whose  conduct  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances which  followed  was  truly  Christian  and 
heroic.  Father  Fehce  was  invested  with  supreme 
authority  over  the  whole.  The  place  was  in  great 
disorder,  and  as  the  disease  advanced  in  its  progress, 
the  difficulty  of  managing  both  the  lazaretto  and  the 
whole  city  became  very  great.  The  s]m[iptoms  of 
the  plague  became  too  notorious  to  be  concealed. 
Spasms  and  lethargy,  with  the  usual  appearance  of 
livid  spots  and  buboes,  marked  out  the  victims,  and 
the  lazaretto  was  soon  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
wretched  inmates,  all  sick,  and  most  of  them  dying  of 
the  pestilence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  horrors.  Father  Felice 
went  his  rounds  day  and  night,  clad  in  sackcloth, 
and  carrying  a  staff.  A  number  of  other  monks 
volunteered  to  assist  him,  who  not  merely  disch^ged 
their  spiritual  functions,  but  superintended  the  nurses, 
and  even  nursed  the  patients  themselves.  Moat 
of  these  pious  men  perished  in  this  service,  but  they 
left  behind  them  a  noble  example  of  zeal  and  self- 
devotion  which  was  not  lost  upoi^  their  city.  Father 
Felice  himself  took  the  infection,  but  soon  recovered, 
and  resumed  his  labours  with  fresh  zeal.  He  ex- 
horted and  comforted  the  sick,  encouraged  the  at- 
tendants, punished  offenders,  and  ruled  them  all  with 
great  prudence  and  skill.  Tadino,  the  historian  of 
this  pestilence,  says,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wonderful  exertions  of  these  monks,  the  whole  popu- 
lation might  have  been  exterminated. 

The  alarm  soon  became  great,  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  multitude  added  very  much  to  the  panic. 
They  imagined  that  the  infection  was  spread  by  the 
agency  of  poisoning  and  witchcraft.  Reports  went 
abroad  that  persons  had  been  seen  in  the  cathedral, 
anointing  the  seats  and  partitions  with  poisonous 
ointment  j  and  the  fear  which  this  created,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  fact,  that,  on  the  following  morning, 
it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  houses  had  been 
daubed  by  some  mischievous  persons,  with  yellow 
stripes  on  the  doors  during  the  night.  The  city  was 
now  in  an  uproar.  Foreigners  were  the  persons  most 
suspected,  and  many  of  them  were  dragged  to  prison 
by  the  credulous  and  furious  populace.  Some  thought 
it  was  done  by  agents  of  Cardinal  RicheUeu  j  others 
laid  it  to  revenge  on  the  part  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova, 
sumamed  the  Great  Captain,  because  he  had  been 
insulted  by  the  people ;  but  nobody  could  be  fixed 
upon  with  certainty,  and  at  length  the  tumult  sub- 
sided. 

The  imhappy  city  soon  began  to  feel  the  danger  of 
those  other  evils  which  are  generally  found  in  the 
train  of  plague  and  pestilence,  namely  famine )  and> 


afterwards,  as  the  distriess  increased,,  the  popular  su- 
perstition toolk  9Hoii^v  tnin.  Ti^  e^tre^t£d  the 
archbishop  to  or4er  fi  solemi^  prpcession,  in  which 
the  body  of  San  Carlo  should  be  carried  through  the 
city.  For  some  time  he  refused,  doubting,  as  well  he 
inight,  the  efficacy  of  such  a  remedy,  and  fearing  the 
result  of  s^ch  a  general  concoiurse  -,  but,  at  last,  the 
temper  of  the  people  became  so  alarming,  that  he 
found  it  prudent  to  yield  j  for  their  suspicion  of  the 
anointing  and  witchcraft  had  broken  out  afresh,  and 
many  persons  had  been  ill-treated  and  imprisoned  as 
anointers.  One  old  man,  of  more  than  eighty,  was 
dragged  to  the  torture  merely  because  he  had  been 
seen  brushing  one  of  the  seats  in  a  church  with 
his  cloak.  The  wishes  of  the  multitude  were,  there- 
fore, complied  with.  The  body  of  San  Carlo  was 
brought  forth  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  preceded 
by  a  number  of  women,  barefooted  and  in  sackcloth, 
the  trades  and  companies  of  the  city,  and  a  numer- 
ous train  of  monks  and  clergy,  bearing  lighted  tapers, 
and  followed  by  the  archbishop  and  the  nobles. 
After  passing  through  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
offering  up  prayers,  the  procession  returned  to  the 
cathedral. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  as  to  the  success  of 
this  superstitious  ceremony  was  unbounded,  but  on 
the  morrow  the  archbishop's  fears  were  verified ;  the 
pestilence  broke  out  with  still  greater  fury  in  every 
part  of  the  city  j  yet,  so  infatuated  were  the  people, 
that,  though  they  could  not  deny  that  the  increase 
bad  been  owing  to  the  procession,  they  laid  it  to  the 
charge  of  the  anointerf,  who  had,  as  they  thought, 
taken  advantage  of  tlie  crowd,  to  pursue  their  wicked 
designSj  by  strewing  the  way  with  poisoned  powders. 
Such  is  popular  credulity  and  superstition !  and  to 
such  a  pitch  of  infatuation  was  this  carried,  that,  at 
length*  even  friends  and  relations  became  suspicious 
ana  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  all  the  bonds  of 
society  seemed  to  be  giving  way,  and  in  danger  of 
being  broken  $umnder. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  procession,  the  number  in 
the  lazaretto  increased  from  2,000  to  12,000,  and  at 
length  it  reached  to  16,000.  The  deaths,  according 
to  Tadino,  amounted  on  some  days  to  3,500  j  and 
the  scenes  of  misery  and  horror,  to  which  this  dreadful 
mortality  gave  rise,  were  beyond  description.  One 
instance  may  be  given.  A  great  number  of  infants, 
whose  mothers  had  died  of  the  plague,  were  left  to 
perish  in  the  streets,  no  one  being  able  to  take  care 
of  them.  The  sick  were  often  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  without  even  an  attempt  to  save  them,  for 
though  a  new  lazaretto  was  formed,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 4000  persons,  even  that  was  not  sufficient  5  and, 
besides  this,  the  medical  attendants  died  in  such 
numbers,  that  large  rewards  would  hardly  induce 
others  to  take  their  place,  and  the  city  authorities 
became  at  length  unable  to  find  means  f6r  burying 
the  dead.  The  Board  of  Health,  in  despair,  apphed 
to  the  heroic  Monks  who  managed  the  lazaretto; 
when  father  Michael,  the  second  in  command,  under- 
took in  four  days  to  clear  the  city  of  dead  bodies. 
This  he  accomplished  by  inducing  the  peasantry  to 
dig  large  trenches  outside  the  city,  and  making  the 
monatti,  or  bearers,  collect  the  corpses  from  the  streets 
and  houses  and  bury  them.  These  monaiti  were  a  ter- 
rible accompaniment  to  the  miseries  of  the  plague.  It 
was  only  among  the  most  reckless  persons,  that  men 
could  be  found  to  undertake  this  dreadful  office  \  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion, to  plunder  the  helpless  famiUes  which  were 
infected,  and  were  guilty  of  all  manner  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  They  were  in  league  with  thieves  and 
murderers^  and  it  is  said  thfit  th^y  ^deavoured  to 
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increase  the  contagion^  instead  of  staying  it,  in  order 
that  they  might  prolong  their  gainful  occupation. 
They  were  under  very  little  control,  and  it  was 
difficult  either  to  detect  or  to  punish  them.  In  fact 
the  magistrates  were  paralyzed,  the  governor, 
Spinola,  abandoned  his  duty,  and  none  of  the  autho- 
rities met  the  danger  as  they  ought,  except  the  Clergy. 
More  than  sixty  of  the  Parish  Priests  died  of  the 
plague,  besides  the  Monks.  The  Archbishop  him- 
self escaped,  though  he  was  exposed  quite  as  much 
as  any  of  the  Clergy.  He  regulated  their  visits, 
and  went  with  them,  both  into  the  lazaretto  and  about 
the  city,  whenever  his  presence  was  needed:  and 
showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  and 
good  Carlo  Borromeo,  whose  name  and  family  he 
then  represented.  "  Be  ready,"  said  he  to  his  Clergy, 
"  to  abandon  this  mortal  life,  rather  than  this  our 
family  and  offspring.  Guided  by  charity,  venture 
forth  amid  the  plague,  as  to  life  and  recompense, 
if  by  so  doing  you  may  gain  a  soul  to  Christ." 
And  he  himself  set  them  the  example. 

In  short,  the  only  redeeming  point  in  this  history, 
is  the  influence  which  was  exerted  by  Religion. 
Though  it  was,  in  this  case,  sadly  alloyed  by  super- 
stition, yet  was  it  found  to  be  the  most  powerful 
incitement  to  deeds  of  heroic  charity,  and  the  great- 
est consolation  of  the  dying  and  the  destitute. 

Abridged  from  the  Italian  of  Manzoni.  M.  H. 


THE  DAYS  OF  OUR  YOUTH. 

On  remembering  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our 
youth,  Bishop  Horne  says;  "Youth  is  no  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  Christ. 
The  disciple  whom  he  loved  was  the  youngest  of  all 
the  Apostles.  And  certain  it  is,  that  religion  never 
appears  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  persons  of 
those  '  who  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,'  and  are  admitted  early  into  the  number  of  the 
diseiples  of  the  holy  Jesus.  It  is  then  like  a  diamond 
set  in  gold.  There  is  something  more  noble  in  re- 
nouncing the  world  for  the  love  of  Christ,  when  the 
relish  for  sensible  enjoyments  is  at  the  highest,  than 
there  can  be  in  doing  it,  when  the  evil  days  come,  in 
which  there  is  no  further  pleasure,  or  satisfaction  to 
he  had  in  earthly  things.  He,  surely,  is  not  so  likely 
to  accomplish  his  journey,  who  begins  it  when  the  sun 
is  going  down,  as  he  is  who  sets  out  at  the  hour  of 
its  rising.  Youth,  like  the  morning,  is  the  proper 
season  for  every  task  that  requires  time  and  pains. 
Then  all  the  powers  of  body  and  soul  are  fresh  and 
vigorous,  as  those  of  one  awaked  from  a  sound  and 
kindly  sleep.  Then  is  the  golden  opportunity,  the 
sweet  hour  of  prime,  when  the  day  is  before  us. 
The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,  I  have  written 
vnto  you,  young  men,  (saith  John  himself)  because  ye 
are  strong  5  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye 
have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  Rejoice,  then,  O  young 
nian,  in  thy  youth ;  not  because  thou  art  able  to  riot 
in  excess  and  wantonness,  as  the  heathen,  who  know 
not  GoD;  but  because  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power  to 
become,  like  the  youthful  John,  the  beloved  of  thy 
Master,  who  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 


Epitaph  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chelmsford. 

Bold  Infidel,  lie  down  and  die ! 
Beneath  this  jrtone  an  Infant's  ashes  lie- 
Say,  Is  he  lost  or  saved  ? 
If  death's  by  sin,  he  died — ^because  he's  here : 
Ifl  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  he  can't  appear  I 

Reason,  ah!  how  depraved! 
Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  papje,  the  knot's  untied — 
He  died,  for  Adam  sinnd— He  lives,  for  Jesus  died  I 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  causes  of  Dumbness  are  various  :  in  some  few 
cases  it  is  owing  to  the  loss  or  palsied  state  of  the 
tongue,  or  to  other  imperfections  or  injuries  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  is  then  irremediable ;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  external 
or  internal  passages  of  the  ear.  Although,  therefore, 
in  general,  persons  who  are  unable  to  speak  are  said 
to  be  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  Same  individual  is  visited  by  the  twofold  afflic- 
tion. Many,  indeed,  are  dumb,  only  because  they  are 
deaf;  that  is,  they  are  incapable  of  using  language,  the 
sounds  of  which  they  have  never  heard. 

The  possibility  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  a  Benedictine  monk, 
of  the  name  of  Ponco,  a  native  of  Spain,  near  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  attempts  he  made 
to  attain  his  object  are  said  to  have  been  success- 
ful. In  1620,  Bonnet,  another  Spaniard,  published 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  In  1657,  Hel- 
mont,  a  Grerman,  printed  an  account  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  single  pupil,  who  became  master  of  his 
native  tongue  very  expeditiously,  and  acquired  the 
Hebrew  of  himself.  A  few  years  later  than  this.  Dr. 
Wallis  and  Dr.  Holder,  in  England,  devoted  their 
attention  with  great  zeal  and  advantage  to  the  same 
object  'y  and  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
century,  many  learned  men  apphed  themselves  ear- 
nestly to  the  same  task. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  the  art  of  in- 
structing the  dumb,  was  practised  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  by  several  distinguished  teachers,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent :  the  most  celebrated 
among  these,  were  Mr.  Braidwood  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Watson,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Braidwood  in  London, 
and  the  Abb^  de  I'Epee,  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  Abb^  Sicard  in  Paris.  The  mode  of  tuition  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain,  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  fondness  for  imitation  with  which  mankind 
is  endued. 

The  production  of  articulate  sounds*,  (although 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  education  of  a  dumb 
person,)  is,  on  account  of  its  immense  utility  to 
the  child,  as  well  as  from  its  rendering  easy  hit 
future  progress,  the  first  lesson  taught.  The  first 
sounds  he  is  induced  to  attempt  are  those  of  the 
vowels  J  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  hear 
such  as  are  uttered  by  the  master,  or  those  his  own 
exertions  produce,  this  end  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  his  faculties  of  sight  and  feeling.  He  per- 
ceives the  position  of  the  tongue,  and  the  movements 
of  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  and  endeavours  to  imitate 
them;  this  he  easily  effects,  but  still  no  sound  is 
produced  ;  his  attention  is  then  directed  to  the  tre- 
mulous motion  produced  on  the  windpipe  by  the 
breath,  as  it  is  forced  through  to  produce  the  sound  j 
he  soon  discovers  the  cause  of  this,  and  after  several 
trials  succeeds  in  producing  the  same  effect  in  his 
own  throat  j  and  when  he  is  successful  in  uttering 
the  required  soimd,  his  master's  approbation  assures 
him  that  the  object  in  view  is  gained.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeds  throughout  the  alphabet,  and, 
knowing  now  how  to  direct  his  exertions,  the  task 
becomes  easier  at  every  step.  The  compound  sounds 
of  syllables  are  next  attempted.  To  these  follow 
words,  selecting  at  first  such  as  express  objects  that 
are  easily  pointed  out,  as  chair,^  table,  cup,  &c.  By 
this  time  the  subject  becomes  more  interesting  to  the 
pupil ;  he  begins  to  see  the  use  of  the  efforts  he  has 
been  making,  since,  by  employing  any  of  the  words 

•  The  attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  to  utter  articulate  sounds  was 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  now  in  practice. 
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he  baa  learnt,  tlie  object  wbose  naine  it  expresses  is 
at  once  pointed  out.  But  the  principal  advantage  of 
the  use  of  spcecb,  although  unconnected  with  that 
of  hearing,  is  its  causing  the  knowledge  of  words 
gained  by  the  learner  to  be  retained  with  greater 
certainty  than  if  he  had  been  taught  by  signs  only,  to 
point  out  the  name  of  any  thing,  to  write  it  down 
on  paper,  or  to  select  the  object  itself;  for  he  is  less 
likely  to  forget  that  which  has  given  him  so  much 
pains  to  learn,  the  more  especially  as  be  can  refresh 
his  memory  by  the  constant  and  easy  exertion  of  his 
newly-acquired  faculty, 

A  well-taught  and  intelligent  child,  educated  in 
this  manner,  has  more  methods  of  expressing  his 
meaning  than  most  of  those  who  possess  the  whole 
of  their  faculties :  he  not  only  can  write  down  &  sen- 
tence, and  employ  words  to  express  himself,  but  he 
can  communicate  his  ideas  by  means  of  a  manual 
alphabet ;  that  is,  by  placing  his  fingers  and  bands 
in  different  positions,  (each  change  of  position  indi- 
cating a  letter  of  the  alphabet,)  as  well  as  by  natural 
and  artificial  signs. 

The  teacb^ra  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  the  Con- 
tinent bare,  till  very  lately,  neglected  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  scholars  in  the  use  of  speech,  consider- 
ing that,  although  it  might  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
their  acquirements,  still  it  was  almost  impracticable, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  single  pupil;  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  dearly  disproved,  by  the  fact  of  all 
the  pupib  in  the  London  establishment,  and  in  most 
of  Uie  schools  in  Great  Britain,  being  able  to  use 
articulate  sounds ;  and  although  these  sounds  are 
not,  in  many  instances,  very  distinct,  still  they  arc 
of  the  same  use  to  the  learner. 

After  having  learned  the  names  of  common  objects, 
their  qualities  are  next  to  be  taught ;  and  to  effect 
this  purpose  the  use  of  Signs  is  resorted  to,  which 
are  either  nalural,  as  tall,  which  is  expressed  by  rais- 
ing the  hand  above  the  head ;  ihort,  by  bringing  the 
hand  below  the  height  of  the  speaker ;  good,  by 
looking  at  the  object  with  an  approving  coantenance, 
and  gently  patting  the  breast  above  the  heart ;  bad, 
by  turning  away  with  di^nst,  and  seeming  to  ^mst 
back  with  the  hand  the  subject  referred  to.  These 
signs  are  of  that  intelligible  nature,  that  a  child  or 
a  savage  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  feeling 
expressed,  and  they  may  be  used  for  almost  all  adjec- 
tives of  gnalily,  number,  &c. 

The  simpler  kind  of  verbs,  as  eat,  drUk,  sleep,  may 


be  expressed  by  the  same  description  of  signs  ;  btit 
others,  of  a  less  simple  meaning,  require  more  com- 
plex signs ;  as  love,  which  is  expressed  by  a  satisfied 
and  pleasant  look,  and  the  folding  of  Uie  arms  on 
the  breast,  combining  the  signs  good  and  reipecl. 

Another  description  of  signs  are  called  arbitrary. 
Bud  have  no  reference  whatever  to  their  assumed 
meanings,  such  as  those  which  express  the  termina- 
tion of  words,  as  that  implying  the  terminatian  ing 
in  jump-Jn^ ;  but  it  would  be  an  utterly  hopeless 
attempt  to  endeavour  to  explain  these  by  meana  of 

The  idea  of  the  first  foondation  of  an  institution 
in  London,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  su^ested  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Townsend,  by  a 
lady  whose  son  was  bom  without  the  power  of  hear- 
ing, and  whose  education,  consequently,  bad  been  a 
cause  of  great  trouble  and  expense.  He  subse- 
quently mentioned  his  project  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Cox 
Mason,  who  cordially  ent^ed  into  the  charitable  de- 
sign, but  had  BO  little  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  it  was  sought  to  alleviate,  as  to  suppose 
that  not  more  than  five  or  six  cases  of  dumbness 
were  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  therefore  at  first 
discouraged  the  idea  of  a  public  institution.  The 
next  party  to  whom  Mr.  Townsend  appLed,  was  the 
late  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  who  readily  promised  his 
support  and  assistance.  The  nnited  exertions  and  in- 
fluence of  these  philanthropic  individuals  in  a  short 
time  produced  the  means  of  opening  a  house  in  Ber- 
mondsey,in  1792,  for  the  reception  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  who  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Watson.  The  value  of  such  an  institution  was  in 
due  time  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  in  180?  the 
governors  were  enabled  to  commence  the  erection  of 
the  present  Asylum,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  which  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  establishment  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1809. 

During  the  last  twenty-four  years,  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  children  have  been  received  into  the 
Asylum.  The  number  at  present  under  instruction 
is  between  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty. 

This  charity  is  the  oiily  one  of  the  kind  in  London; 
but  there  are  others,  devoted  to  the  same  purposes, 
in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  instruction  resorted 
to  .in  all  these  is  much  the  same  as  that  we  have  been 
describing. 


THE  SAtURDAY  MAGA^tl^E. 
THE    BELL. ROCK    LIGHTHOUSE. 
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The  nomeroos  %ht-hoiifieB  which  have  been  erected 
on  the  dangeroos  porta  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  they  are  constracted, 
are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of 
the  conntry,  and  of  the  high  state  of  science  and  art 
which  it  has  attained.  Hie  difficulties  that  aurronnd 
the  architect  who  undertakes  to  erect,  on  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea,  a  building  capable 
o!  withstanding  the  terrific  force  of  the  most  violent 
tempests,  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  insurmountable  ( 
but  perseverance  combined  with  skill  are  capable  of 
completing  the  most  arduous  nndertaking. 

The  lighthouse  represented  in  the  engraving  is 
placed  npon  an  isolated  rock,  called  the  Inchcape 
Rock,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  about  twelve 
miles  south-west  from  the  town  nf  Arbroath,  in  For- 
farshire. It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  engineer  ;  and  the  lights  were  first 
exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  February,  1811. 

The  lights  with  which  lighthouses  are  furnished 
are  (for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other)  either  fixed  or  revolving  ; 
their  revolutions  causing  them  to  appear  and  disap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  the  mariner.    Those  of  the  BeU- 


Rock  are  of  the  latter  description,  and  move  once 
round  in  the  space  of  six  minutes  ;  to  cause  them  to 
lore  easily  distinguished,  every  other  lamp  has  a 
piece  of  red  glass  placed  in  front  of  it,  bo  that  the 
spectator  sees  alternately  a  red  and  a  white  light :  on 
a  clear  night,  they  are  perfectly  visible  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  In  order  to  produce  a  brilliant 
flame,  the  finest  oil  is  burnt,  and  a  lamp,  called  the 
French  lamp,  consisting  of  four  argand  burners,  one 
within  the  oUier,  is  employed ;  a  highly-polished  re- 
flector is  also  used,  to  increase  its  intensity. 

A  discovery  has  lately  been  made  by  Lieut  Dmm- 
mond,  of  the  Rttyal  Navy,  of  a  method  of  producing 
a  light  of  so  doling  a  brightness  as  to  cause  any 
object  to  cast  a  shadow  on  a  dark-coloured  wall,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles ;  it  is  called  the  Hydro-  ' 
oxygen  Lamp,  and  the  light  is  produced  by  means  of 
inflammable  gases,  on  a  small  ball  of  lime,  forming  as 
it  were  the  wick ;  and  by  employing  a  peculiarly- 
formed  reflector  of  silver :  the  experiments  which  have 
already  been  made  with  this  lamp,  render  it  very 
probable,  that  it  will,  in  time,  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  oil  in  Jighthouses,  althoi^h,  for  common  pur- 
poses, it  is  much  too  powerful. 
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The  foundation  of  the  BelI*Rock  Lighthouse^ 
"which  is  forty-two  feet  in  diameter^  is  formed  of  large 
masses  of  stone,  firmly  clamped  and  dovetailed  into 
each  other,  as  well  as  into  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  -, 
and  the  building  itself  is  perfectly  solid  to  the  height 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  feet :  the  upper  part  is 
divided  into  six  distinct  rooms,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  room  of  all,  are  pared 
with  stone;  the  lowest  contains  the  fuel  and  the 
water- tanks  -,  the  second,  the  oil-cisterns  )  the  third 
is  employed  as  a  kitchen  -,  the  fourth,  as  a  bed-room ; 
the  fifth  is  fitted  up  as  a  library;  and  the  sixth,  which 
is  entirely  formed  of  iron,  contains  the  lights.  Two 
men  constantly  reside  on  the  building,  and  a  third 
is  stationed  on  a  high  tower  erected  at  Arbroath,  and 
holds  commimication  with  those  at  the  light-house  by 
means  of  signals.  As  the  light,  in  foggy  weather,  is 
not  visible  at  any  considerable  distance,  two  large 
bells  are  hung  in  the  building,  and  kept  constantly 
ringing  at  these  times.  A  h^h  screen,  or  parapet^ 
leaning  outwards,  is  placed  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  to  protect  the  glass  which  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  lights  from  the  fwry  of  the  waves. 


PREDISPOSITION  TO  DISEASE  FROM  IN- 
TEMPERATE  DRINKING. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects  in  nature  are  constantly  tending  to 
man's  destruction.  The  excess  of  heat  and  cold, 
dampness  and  dr3rne88,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  earth,  the  poisonous 
vapours  from  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
with  many  other  invisible  agents^  are  exerting  their 
deadly  influence  j  and  were  it  not  that  every  part  of 
the  human  system  is  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  a 
self-preserving  power,  a  principle  of  excitability,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  vital  principle,  the  Opei^tions  of  the 
animal  economy  would  cease,  and  a  dissotution  of  the 
organic  structure  take  place.  But,  this  princhyle  being 
implanted  in  the  system,  reaction  takes  place,  and 
thereby  a  vigorous  contest  is  maintahied  wi^  tire 
warring  elements  without^  as  Well  as  wHh  the  ptki- 
ciple  of  decay  within. 

It  is  thus  that  man  is  enabled  to  endure,  from  year 
to  year,  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  life^  the  variations 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons ; 
that  he  is  enabled  to  traverse  the  regions  of  the  globe^ 
and  to  live,  with  almost  equal  ease,  tmder  the  equa- 
tor and  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north.  It  is  by 
this  power  that  all  his  frinctions  tcte  performed,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  hJb. 

The  principle  of  excitability  exists  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  infant,  and  diminishes  at  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  life  -,  and  if  man  is  not  cut  down 
by  disease  or  violence,  he  struggles  on,  and,  finally, 
dies  a  natural  death,  a  death  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  principle  of  excitability.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  too-rapid  exhaustion  of  this  principle. 
Nature  has  especially  provided  for  its  restoration  by 
establishing  a  period  of  sleep.  After  being  awake 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  a  sensation  of  fatigue 
ensues,  and  all  the  functions  are  performed  with 
diminished  energy  and  precision.  Locomotion  be- 
comes feeble  and  tottering,  the  voice  harsh,  the  intel- 
lect obtuse  and  powerless,  and  all  the  senses  blunted. 

In  this  state,  the  individual  anxiously  retires  from 
the  light,  and  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business, 
seeks  that  position  which  requires  the  least  effort  to 
sustain  it,  and  abandons  himself  to  rest.  The  will 
ceases  to  act,  and  he  loses,  in  succession,  all  the 
senses.  The  muscles  unbend  themselves,  and  per- 
mit the  limbs  to  fall  into  titie  moet  ettaj  and  natmral 


position.      Digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  secre- 
tion, and  the  other  functions,  go  on  with  diminished 
power  and  activity;  and,  consequently,  the  wasted 
excitability  is  gradually  restored.     After  a  repose  of 
six  or  eight  hours,  this  principle  becomes  accumu- 
lated to  its  full  measure,  and  the  individual  awakes, 
and  finds  himself  invigorated  and  refreshed.     His 
muscular  power  is  augmented,  his  senses  are  acute 
and  discriminating,  his  intellect  active,  and  eager  for 
labour,  and  all  his  functions  move  on  with  renewed 
energy.     But  if  the  stomach  be  oppressed  with  food, 
or  the  system  excited  with  stimulating  drinks,  sleep, 
though  it  may  be  profoxmd,  is  never  tranquil  and 
l^freshing.     The  system  being  raised  to  a  state  of 
feverish   excitement,    and   its   healthy  balance   dis- 
turbed, its  exhausted  excitability  is  not  restored  ;  the 
individual  awakes,  but  finds  himself  fatigued  rather 
than  invigorated ;  his  muscles  are  relaxed,  his  senses 
obtuse,  his  intellect  impaired,  and  all  his  functions 
disordered  -,  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  again  under  the 
influence  of  food  and  stimulus  that  he  is  fit  for  the 
occupations  of  life ;  and  thus  he  loses  the  benefits 
of  this  wise  provision  of  repose  designed  for  his  pre- 
servation.    Nothing  probably  tends  more  powerfrdly 
to  produce  premature  old  age  than  midnight  revels, 
or  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep. 

It  is  also  true,  that  artificial  stimulus,  in  what- 
ever way  applied,  tends  constantly  to  exhaust  the 
principle  of  excitability  of  the  system,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  is  applied. 

But  there  is  another  principle,  on  which  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit  predisposes  the  drunkard  to  disease 
and  death.  It  acts  on  the  blood,  impairs  its  vitality, 
deprives  it  of  its  red  colour,  and  thereby  renders  it 
unfit  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  other  organs  through 
which  it  circulates ;  imfit,  also,  to  supply  materiads 
for  the  different  secretions,  and  to  renovate  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  the  brain, — offices  which  it  can  perform 
only  While  It  retains  its  vermilion  colour  and  arterial 
properties.  The  blood  of  the  drunkard  is  several 
shades  dailcer  in  its  colour  than  that  of  temperate 
liersons,  and  also  coagulates  less  readily  and  firmly, 
and  is  kmded  with  serum,  appearances  which  indi- 
cate that  it  has  exchanged  its  arterial  properties  for 
those  of  the  venous  blood.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
livid  complexion  of  persons  who  are*  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess,  and  which  so  strongly  marks 
the  drunkard  in  the  advanced  state  of  intemperance. 
Hence,  too,  all  the  functions  of  his  body  are  slug- 
gish and  irregular,  and  the  whole  system  loses  its 
tone  and  energy. 

If  ardent  spirit,  when  taken  into  the  system,  ex- 
hausts the  vital  principle  of  the  solids,  it  destroys 
the  vital  principle  of  the  blood  also ;  and,  if  taken 
in  large  quantities,  produces  sudden  death  j  in  which 
case  the  blood,  as  in  death  produced  by  lightning, 
by  opium,  or  by  violent  and  long- continued  exertion, 
does  not  coagulate. 

The  principles  laid  down  are  plain,  and  of  easy 
application  to  the  case  before  us.  The  drunkard 
having,  by  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirit,  ex- 
hausted, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  principle  of 
excitability  in  the  solids,  the  power  of  reaction,  and 
the  blood  having  become  incapable  of  performing  its 
office  also,  he  is  alike  predisposed  to  every  disease, 
and  rendered  liable  to  the  inroads  of  every  invading 
foe.  So  far,  therefore,  from  protecting  the  system 
against  disease,  intemperance  ever  constitutes  one  of 
its  strongest  predisposing  causes. 

In  addition  to  this,  whenever  disease  does  lay  its 
grasp  upon  the  drunkard^  the  powers  of  life  being 
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already  enfeebled  by  the  ttinuhu  iff  ardeni  tpiril,  he 
unexpectedly  ainke  in  the  contest.  Indeed, 
habit  of  drinking  ao  enfeebles  the  powers  of  life, 
modifies  the  character  of  disease,  and  so  changes 
the  operation  of  medical  agents,  that  unless  the 
physician  has  studied  thoroughly  the  constitution  of 
the  drunkard,  he  has  but  partially  learned  bis  pro- 
fession, and  is  not  fit  for  a  practitioner  of  the  pre- 
«ent  age. 

These  are  the  true  reasons  why  the  irunkard  dies 
Eo  easily,  and  from  such  slight  causes.  A  sudden 
cold,  a  pleurisy,  a  fever,  a  fractured  limb,  or  a.  slight 
wound  of  the  skin,  is  often  more  than  his  shattered 
powers  can  endure.  Even  a  Uttle  excess  of  exertion, 
an  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  a  hearty  repast,  or  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  not  unfrequently  extinguishes 
the  small  remains  of  the  vital  principle. 

T.  S.,  M.D. 

FAREWELL. 
Wber  eyes  are  beaming 

What  never  tongue  might  tell. 
When  leara  are  Btreamillg 

From  their  otybtol  cell ; 
Whan  hands  are  link'd  that  dreful  to  part; 
And  heart  is  prest  by  throbbing  heart. 
Oh  !  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smart 

Of  them  that  hid  farewell  1 

When  hope  is  chidden 

Thai  fain  of  bliss  would  tell, 
And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell ; 
When  fetter'd  by  a  viewless  chain, 
Wo  turn,  end  gaze,  and  turn  again. 
Oh!  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  them  that  bid  farewell. Heber. 


THE  PITCHER-PLANT.  (Nepenties  dislillatoria.J 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  numerous 
eiiamples  that  occur  of  the  provident  economy  of 
Nature,  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation,  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  contrivance  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  means  suited  to  the  end,  than 
what  is  evidently  displayed  in  a  plant  which  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  Ceylon,  and  other  islands  of  the 
East,  and  which  has  obtaiued  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  Pitcher  plant. 

Being  the  inhabitant   of  a  tropical    climate,  and 

found  on  the  most  dry  and  stony  situations.  Nature 

has  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  an  ample  supply 

of  moisture,  without  which  it  would  have  withered 

'    and  perished. 

To  the  footstalk  of  each  leaf,  near  the  base,  is 
attached  a  kind  of  bag,  shaped  like  a  pitcher,  of  the 
Eame  consistence  and  colour  as  the  leaf  in  the  early 
stage  of  its  growth,  but  changing  with  age  to  a  red- 
dish purple.  It  is  girt  round  with  an  oblique  band 
or  hoop,  and  covered  with  a  lid  neatly  fitted,  and 
moveable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or  strong  fibre,  which, 
passing  over  the  handle,  connects  the  vessel  with 
the  leaf. 

By  the  shrinking  or  contracting  of  this  fibre 
the  lid  is  drawn  open  whenever  the  weather  is 
showery,  or  dews  fall,  which  would  appear  to  be 
just  the  contrary  of  what  usually  happens  in  nature, 
though  the  contraction  probably  is  occasioned  by 
the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  fibre  does  not  take  place  till  the  moisture  has 
fallen,  and  saturated  the  pitcher.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  cover  falls  down,  and  it  closes  so  firmly  as 
to  prevent  any  evaporation  from  taking  place. 

The  water,  being  gradually  absorbed  through  the 
handle  into  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  gives  vigour  to 


the  leaf    itself,  and   sustenance  to   the  plant, 
soon  as  the  pitchers  are  enhausted,  the  lids*  a^ 
open,  to  admit  whatever  moisture  may   fall ;    i 


when  the  plant  has  produced  its  seed,  and  the  dry 
season  fairly  sets  in,  it  withers,  with  aU  the  covers 
of  the  pitchers  standing  open. Barrow's  Cochin 


Self-Conceit. — Those  who.  either  from  their  own  en- 
gagements and  hurry  of  business,  or  from  indolence,  or 
from  conceit  and  vanity,  have  neglected  looking  out  of 
Ihemsehet,  as  far  as  my  experience  vnd  observation 
reaches,  have  fivm  that  time,  not  only  ceatcd  to  advance, 
and  improve  in  their  pertbrmances,  but  have  gone  back- 
ward. They  may  be  compared  to  men  who  have  lived 
upon  their  principal,  till  they  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
left  without  resources. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


Thb  devil  himself  would  be  but  a  contemptible  adversary, 
were  ha  not  sure  of  a  correipondent,  and  a  parly  that  held 
intelligence  with  him,  in  our  own  breasls,  All  the  bloning 
of  a  fire  put  under  a  caldron  could  never  make  it  boil 
over,  were  there  not  a  Mness  of  water  within  it. — South. 

We  read  that,  in  certain  climates  of  the  world,  the  pnlea 
that  spring  from  the  land  carry  u  refreshing  smell  out  Co 
sea,  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot  that  he  is  approaching  to 
a  desirable  and  fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  ho  cannot  dis- 
cern it  with  his  eyes.  And  in  like  maimer  it  fores  with 
those  who  have  steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course 
which  heaven  pointed  out  to  them.  We  shall  soiuetiiues 
Hnd,  by  their  conversation  touards  the  end  of  their  days, 
that  they  are  filled  with  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy ;  which, 
like  those  refreshing  sales  and  reviving  odours  to  the  sea- 
breathed  forth  from   Paradise  upon  their  souls ; 

-To> 


bringing  them  i 


Time  leas,  is  past ;  thou  canst  not  it  recall : 
Time  is,  thou  nasi ;  employ  the  portion  siiiull ; 
Time/uliire  is  not;  and  may  never  be ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. Anox. 
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AKKIVEnSARJES  IN  APRIL. 


s. 


MONDAY.  29th. 

1774  The  Royal  Humane  Society  established.  Its  ol)ject  wto  ad- 
minister  immediate  relief  to  persons  drowned,  or  who  from  any 
other  accident  are  labouring  under  suspended  animation,  and 
to  reward  individuals  who  by  their  own  personal  exertions  may 
save  a  fellow-creature  from  drowning.  Up  to  the  year  1823, 
this  Society  had,  by  ito  agents,  rescued  upwards  of  6000 
individuals  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
alone,  and  had  distributed  rewards  to  upwards  of  20,000 
claimants. 

1832  Died  Dr.  I$aae  Huntingford,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Warden 
of  Winchester  College. 

TUESDAY  30th. 
1534  The  Chevalier  Bayard,  sumamed  the  "  Knight  without  Fear 

and  without  Stain,"  was  killed.    He  was  chosen  by  Francis  I. 

at  the  most  worthy  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  knighthood. 
1665  I^  Sueur,  a  famous  French  historical  painter,  sometimes  called 

the  French  Raphael,  died.  . 

1745  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  the  English  army  and  its 

allies,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  de- 
feated by  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe. 
1795  The  AbM  Barthelemy,  the  Nestor  of  French  literature,  and 

author  of  the  "  Travels  of  Anachanis  the  Younger  in  Greece,'* 

died  at  Paris,  aged  80. 
1824  Beltoni,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  Afnca,  died. 

THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

May,  the  third  month  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  became  the  fifth  in 
that  of  Numa,  and  has  ever  since  retained  the  same  station  in  the 
calendar.  Thirty-one  days  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  while  hb  successor  reduced  them  to  thirty ;  Julius  Caesar 
restoreid  the  odd  day.  The  name  of  the  month  was  fixed  long  before 
the  time  of  Romulus ;  the  ancients  considered  it  sacred  to  Apollo, 
and  on  the  first  day  the  Romans  offered  sacrifices  to  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury.  This  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  fix  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  the  goddess  ;  nevertheless,  learned  commen- 
tators have  contended  that  Romulus  continued  the  name  in  honour 
of  his  senate,  who  were  distinguished  bv  the  epithet  of  Majores, 
(or  the  greater  Council.)  The  Saxons  called  this  month  Tri-milchi, 
tiie  young  grass,  tlien  in  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  being  so  hearten- 
ing to  the  cows  as  to  enable  them  to  yield  milk  thrice  a  day.  In  the 
old  Corninh  language  the  name  of  the  month  was  Me,  an  evident 
alteration  of  May. 

In  this  month  Nature  appears  to  deck  herself  in  her  gayest  attire, 
and  clothe  herself  with,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  the  haw- 
thorn, laburnum,  lilac,  honeysuckle,  and  all  the  fruit-trees,  are  in 
fulLblosfiom,  while  the  lily  and  tulip  are  ornamenting  the  gardens, 
abd  the  daisy  and  cowslip  spangling  the  fields  in  all  directions.  The 
whole  country  seems  one  mass  of  ulo^som,  from  whence  breathes  a 
perfume  as  salutary  as  it  is  delightful.  Ancient  painters  embodied 
May  in  the  shape  of  a  lovely  countenanced  youth,  clad  in  a  while 
and  green  robe,  embroidered  with  various  flowers ;  on  his  head  a 
garland  of  white  and  damask  roses  ;  a  lute  in  one  hand,  and  on  the 
forefin^r  of  the  other  a  nightingale,  which  first  warbles  its  **  even- 
song**  m  this  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

WEDNESDAY.  1st. 
The  Church  on  this  day  commemorates  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Piir- 
hip  and  St.  James  tue  Less,  or,  as  his  eminent  virtues  caused  him 
more  generally  to  be  called,  The  Just.  St.  Philip  was  the  first 
person  called  to  the  Apostolate ;  and,  in  the  distribution  made  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  provinces  in  which  tliey  were  several  l)r  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel,  Upper  Asia  is  supposed,  by  the  best  writers,  to 
nave  been  allotted  to  St.  Philip.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  either 
by  crucifixion  or  being  hung  by  the  neck  to  a  pillar,  at  HieropoILs, 
in  Phrygia,  A.  D.  62.  St.  James  was  the  son  of^Joseph,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  by  a  former  wife,  and  is  for  that  reason  styled  the  brother 
of  our  Lord.  In  the  distribution  above  referred  to,  St.  James  was 
elected  bishop,  or  superintendent,  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Jerusalem.  He  suffered  death  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
A.  D.  62,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  by  being  thrown  from  a  high 
tower  of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  knocked  on  the  head  with  a 
club  by  a  fuller  named  Simeon. 

The  first  of  May,  or  May  Day,  was  with  our  forefathers  a  day 
of  universal  relaxation  and  holiday ;  the  youth,  of  both  sexes,  went 
early  in  the  nu>ming  with  music  to  gather  the  May,  or  blossomed 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  they  formed  into  garlands  with  flowers, 
to  decorate  the  bouses  and  May-poles,  one  of  which  was  to  be  seen 
in  every  village.  In  towns  and  cities  various  trades  formed  proces- 
sions through  the  streets,  and  the  evening  closed  with  dancing  round 
the  May-pole.  Nothing  of  this  is  now  remaining,  except  the  annual 
saturnalia  of  the  young  chimney-sweepers. 
304  The  Emperor  Diocletian  resigned  his  crown,  and  retired  to  a 

private  station  at  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  his  native  town. 
1517  hvil  May-Day,    The  apprentices  and  mob  of  London  made 
a  sudden  riot,  and  attacked  especially  the  houses  and  pro- 
pei-ty  of  foreign  traders  residing  in  the  city.    For  a  long  time 
after,  the  Mayings  and  May-games  of  the  citizens  were  much 
curtailed  in  splendour. 
1700  Jtthn  Dry  den,  the  celebrated  poet,  died. 
1707  The  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  thence- 
forth called  Great  Britain,  took  place. 
1750  A  Parheliou  was  visible  for  some  time  at  Brecon,  in  Wales ; 
two  false  suns  appeared,  one  on  each  side  the  real  luminary. 

THURSDAY,  2nd. 
1519  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  school  of 
painting,  died.    'Vhe  masterpiece  of  his  pencil  is  **  The  last 
Supper, '  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Milan.    He  was  also 
a  celebrated  sculptor,  architect,  and  musician. 


1668  The  Tr«rty  of  Aix-la^hapdte  flP^^_^^  ^  ^       .  _^^^ 
1816  The  Prince*  Charlotte  of  Wiles  mimed  to  Pnnce  Leopold 
of  Saie-Cobourg. 

FRIDAY,  3rd. 
The  iNVENTioif  of  the  Cross.— The  innivereary  of  the  finding,  by 


„ Holy  Sepulchre. 

day  is  observed  as  a  solemn  festival. 

1495  Discovery  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  by  Columbus. 

1655  The  Island  of  Jamaica  taken  from  the   SpaniinlB  by  die 

English  forces,  under  Admiral  Penn  and  Colonel  Venabks. 
1747  A  signal  victory  guned  by  Admiral  Anson  over  the  French 

fleet,  near  Cape  Finisterre. 
1789  Opening  of  the  Stales  General  in  Fnnee. 

SATURDAY,  4th. 

1471  The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury  between  the  contendmg  Hovies  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  de- 
feated ;  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as  her 
son.  Prince  Edward,  who  was  put  to  death  on  the  31st« 

ib77  Died  Dr.  Itaae  Barrow,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  an  eminently  learned  divine,  and  profound  mathema- 
tician.    He  was  the  master  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1734  Died  Sir  James  Thornhill,  painter  to  King  George  I.  He  exe- 
cuted the  paintings  round  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral. 

1799  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  the  Mysore  emoire,  taken  br 
storm  by  the  English  troops  under  General,  afterwards  Lord, 
Harris.  Tippoo  fell,  sword  in  hand,  in  defence  of  his  capita], 
and  his  body  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain  in  one  of  the 
gateways. 

1804  Napoleon  Buonaparte  elected  Emperor  of  France. 

1818  Treatv  between  Ensland  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlandi, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

1C19  Captain  Parry  sailed  from  Deptfbrd,  on  his  first  Yoyage  to 
discover  the  North-west  passage. 

SUNDAY,  6th. 

Fourth  Sunday  afteh  Easter. 

1761  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  France. 

1789  Died  Joseph  Baretti,  author  of  an  Italian  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  several  other  literary  works. 

1808  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  surrendered  liis  crown  to 
Buonaparte. 

1821  Buonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  tne  fifty-second  of  his  age. 


HYMN  FOR  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Another  week  has  past  away. 
Another  Sabbath  now  draws  near ; 

Lord,  with  thy  bleissing  crown  the  day 
Which  all  thy  children  hold  so  dear ! 

Deliver  d  from  its  weekly  load. 
How  light  the  happy  spirit  springs. 

And  soars  to  thy  divine  abode. 
With  peace  and  freedom  on  its  vrings. 

Now  'tis  our  privilege  to  find,     . 

A  short  release  f^m  all  our  care; 
To  leave  the  world's  pursuits  behind 

And  breathe  a  more  celestial  air. 

O  Lord,  those  earthly  thoughts  destroy. 
Which  cling  too  fondly  to  our  breast ; 

Through  grace  prepare  us  to  eigoy. 
The  coming  hours  of  hallow'd  rest : 

And  when  Thy  word  shall  set  us  free 

From  every  burden  that  we  bear, 
O  may  we  rise  to  rest  with  thee. 

And  hail  a  brighter  Sabbath  there. 

■    * 
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N9  53.  SUPPLEMENT, 


APRIL,  1833. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR,  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGB. 

SOME    ACCOUNT   OF   CAVERN   TEMPLES   AND  TOMBS. 


Hatino  in  a  former  paper  given  an  account  of  Natural 
Caverns  and  Grottoes,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  Bonie  of 
the  most  interesting  Cavern  Temples,  Tombs,  See.  which 
aro  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  obvious,  that 
«o  extensive  a  subject  cannot  be  comprised,  however  con- 
cisely it  may  be  treated,  in  one  Number ;  we  therefore  in- 
tend to  devote  o  (Utiiro  Supplement  to  the  description  of 
those  excarationB  found  in  Egypt  alone;  and  in  tlie  pre- 
sent number  to  give  an  account  of  the  wonderftil  t«mples 
in  Hindostan,  and  of  the  catacombs  of  other  nations,  which 
are  in  any  way  curious*. 

When  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life,  consequent  on 
increasing  numbers,  enabled  man  to  erect  dwellings  more 
convenienl  than  the  rude  caves  lie  at  Brst  used  for  his 
abode,  he  continued  to  employ  these  excavations  for  two 
important  purposes, — places  of  burial,  and  temples  of 
worship. 

The  custom  prevalent  among  to  many  of  the  earliest 
nations,  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  deadt,  would 
create  a  demand  fur  spacious  burying- places ;  and  natural 
cai'erns,  which  admitted  of  being  enlarged,  according  to 
the  increasing  population,  would  obviously  be  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose,  or  excavations  would  be  made  in 
rocky  hills,  where  none  previously  existed.  Such  places 
tui\e  received  the  name  of  Catacombs,  Arom  Greek  words, 

•  For  ihe  Indian  templeii,  our  sulhorities  have  been  the  eniilite 
papera  or  Mr.  Knkinc.  Captain  Sirlics,  and  Mr.  Sail,  all  published 
in  the  'I'riniactions  of  ihe  Litciai^  Society  of  Bombay.  We  hare 
alio  availed  aunelvesvf  the  pmenl  Lord  Munster'i  account,  in  hii 
Oi-tr-taad  Jimmtg  from  India.     For  the  Catacomba,  we  have  had 

t  Dy  Abnham'a  Treaty  nith  Ephron,  it  appean  thai  caves  in 
the  mountaina  of  Canaan  had  b«en  employed  ai  burying-places  be- 
lore  hiiarrivalJD  that  country  (UenesB.  chap,  ixiii.);  and  DOticea 
or  the  laine  kiad  nay  be  found  in  many  pans  of  Scripture. 
\ou  U. 


meaning  "  |>erfect  eaves ;"  they  are  accordingly  found  in 
those  countnes,  as  Syria,  Sgypt,  Greece.  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  this  custom  formerly  existed ; 
and  modem  reaearchcs  into  them  have  contributed  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  early  history  of  nations. 

The  employment  of  caves  for  religious  purnosct  would 
be  equally  natural,  both  from  the  solemn  gloom  which 
pervades  them  suggesting  this  appropriation  to  the  mind, 
and  from  the  ready  shelter  they  anorded  to  those  engaged 
in  devotional  observances;  hut  the  laudable  wish  to  render 
the  shrine  worthy  of  tho  deity  worshipped,  which  has 
made  the  temple  of  the  heathen,  and  the  church  of  the 
Christian,  the  most  magniBcent  of  their  edifices,  .soon 
caused  more  symmetrical  and  more  imposing  excavations 
to  he  made. 

The  three  religious  sects  of  India  are  those  of  Brahma, 
Bouddha,  and  Jaina  ;  according  to  the  first  of  these,  three 
energies, — the  creative,  preserving,  and  destroying. — ara 
embodied  under  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva; 
the  two  latter  arc  supposed  to  have  been  tneamated  on  earth 
in  different  ages  and  in  various  shapes ;  each  different  in- 
carnation  or  acalar  furnishes  a  diSeront  deity,  to  whom  wor- 
ship is  addressed.  Brahma  alone  has  no  variety  of  incarna- 
tions, and  is  never  worshipped  in  that  way.  Besides  these 
three  great  gods,  there  is  a  large  crowd  of  minor  deities.  The 
sun,  moon,  the  wind,  sea,  every  river  or  fbunlain,  is  either  a 
deity,  or  hasone  to  preside  over  it ;  the  greater  gods  have,  be 
sides,  numerous  dependants  and  servants;  and  their  heaver' 
like  earth,  has  its  physicians,  poets,  and  dancing-girls. 

"  As  in  many  of  their  incarnations  tho  gods  are  supposed 
to  have  appeared  with  several  heads,  or  bands,  anu  other 
singularities,  the  images  In  their  temples  present  these 
peculiarities ;  hettce,  at  least  in  India,  any  monster,  any 
flgure,   partly  human,  portlv  brutal,  any  multiplicity  of 
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hei^  or  baAds,  in  the  ot^ect  adored,  indicates  a  Brah- 
nunical  place  of  worahip ;  and  these  are  flM'toofedf  and 
flrenerally  square/* 

**  The  religion  of  the  Bouddhists  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Brahmins :  they  teach  that  from  time  to  time 
men  of  surpassing  piety  and  self-denial  have  appeared  on 
the  earth  and  have  been  transferred  to  a  state  of  superior 
bliss.  These  saints  or  prophets,  after  reforming  the  world 
in  their  life-time,  have  attained  the  power  of  performing 
miracles,  and  are  still  imagined  to  have  certain  powers  of  in- 
fluencing us :  it  is  these  men  that  are  the  objects  of  Bouddhist 
worship ;  and  wherever  this  form  of  religion  prevails,  the 
relics  of  these  holy  persons  are  venerated.  The  largest 
temples,  often  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  section  of  a 
globe,  are  supposed  to  contain  a  tooth,  a  hair,  or  other 

EirCon  of  a  saint.  Those  temples  which  are  hollow  con- 
in  images,  sitting  cross-legged,  or  sometimes  standing  up- 
right, in  a  meditative  attitude  ;  these  are  objects  of  venera- 
tion ;  in  temples  belonging  to  this  sect,  no  unnatural  images, 
BO  monsters,  with  many  heads  or  hands,  are  found.  As 
the  priests  and  scholars  live  in  a  sort  of  collegiate  esta- 
blishment, near  some  great  temple,  a  multitude  of  cells, 
surrounding  those  which  are  excavated,  are  a  character- 
istic of  their  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Bouddha. 
llie  great  chamber  is  generally  supported  on  two  rows  of 
pillars,  with  aisles,  and  is  vaulted  and  oblong/' 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  particulars  respecting  the 
other  sect,  since  no  excavated  Jaina  temples  have  been  as 
yet  discovered. 

THE  TBMPLE  OF  ELEPHANTA. 

This  celebrated  temple  is  situated  in  a  beautiftil  island 
Of  the  same  name,  in  the  Bay  of  Bombav.  At  abotit 
^50  yards  from  the  landing-place,  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  hills,  there  stood  a  laree  and  clumsy  elephant,  cut  out 
of  an  insulated  mass  of  Mack  rock :  from  this  the  island 
derives  its  modern  European  name  ;  this  figure,  however, 
fell  down  in  the  year  1814,  so  that  its  ruins  on  Uie  ground 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  it. 

The  valley,  after  winding  between  the  hills  for  some 
distance,  affording  a  beautiml  view  of  the  ocean  and  the 
island  of  Salsette,  opens  into  an  area,  before  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  cave.    This  consists  of  a  spacious  front, 
supported  by  two  pillars  and    twx)  pilasters,  being  thus 
divided  into  three  openings,  under  a  steejp  rock,  overhung 
by  brushwood  and  wild  shrubs  ;  IhtDUgu  these  are  seen 
ranges  of  columns,  supporting  Uie  flat  roof,  their  capitals 
appearing  pressed  out  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  tlie 
darkness  that  obscures  the  interior,  and  the  glootny  ap- 
pearance of  the  gigantic  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls, 
produce  a  most  powerful  impression  on  the  mind.    The 
whole  excavation  consists  of  three  principal  parts ;  the 
great  temple,  which  is  in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller 
chapels;    these   side    temples    are    approached    by  two 
narrow  passes  in  the  hill,  one  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
entrance,  but  at  some  distance  from  it :  after  advancing 
up  these  some  way,  another  entrance  to  the  great  cave  is 
found,  both  exactly  like  the  principal  one,  consisting  of 
two  pillars  and  two  pilasters :  thus  there  are  three  fronts, 
facing  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west,   ^t  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  make  the  reader  comprehend  the  precise  form  of 
the  cave  without  a  plan;  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  given, 
by  statinff  that  it  resembles  a  cross,  with  four  very  short 
and  equal  arms,  the  three  entrances  being  at  the  extremity 
of  three  of  these,  while  the  southern  end  is  occupied  with 
the  triple  bust  and  other  sculptures.     From  the  east  to 
the  west  front,  the  length  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet,  and  about  the  same  from  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  southern  end  or  bottom  of  the  temple.    The  height 
Varies  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  and  a  half.    There  are 
in  all  six-and-twenty  elegant  isolated  columns,  and  sixteen 
pilasters  attached  to  the  rocky  walls;   but  eight  of  the 
former  are  much  ruined.    The  pillars  are  placed  in  re- 
gular rows,  with  the  two  at  each  of  the  three  entrances. 
The  place  of  four  of  those  of  the  cross  avenue  from  the 
east  to  the  west  is  occupied  by  a  small  temple,  which 
thus  stands  quite  isolatea:  it  is  on  the  right  hand  on 
goin^  down  the  principal  aisle  fh)m  north  to  south.    On 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  southern  ahn  of  the  cross 
is  a  small  chamber,  about  nineteen  feet  square,  probably 
intended  for  the  reception  of  sacrificial  instruments. 

The  principal  object  in  the  cave  is  a  triple-headed  idol, 
richly  sculptured  with  various  emblematical  devices  and 
omameuts.  This  stands,  or  rather  is  left  in  a  recess  cut 
round  it  to  the  depth  of  thirteen  foet,  at  the  end  of  the  centre 


avenue,  and  immediate^  ft^W  ihe  centift  of  the  prinelpal 
entrance ;  it  represents  IShiva^i  aild  the  Whole  teniple  ap- 

EBars,  from  the  subjeets  of  the  nutneroOs  aeulptures,  to 
ave  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  him. 
During  the  rainy  seasons,  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered 
with  water,  which  gradually  decomposes  the  rock,  and  causes 
portions  to  faU  down;  it  is  also  said  that  the  PeHuguese,  on 
their  first  discovery  of  the  place,  wantonly  injured  it.  From 
these  causes,  the  subject  of  much  of  the  sculpture  on  the 
walls  is  doubtfhl :  we  shall  give  a  short  notice  of  one  of 
thegroups,  firom  which  ^ey  will  be  generally  understood. 
This  represents  an  union  of  Shiva  and  Parvatt,  or  Par- 
wuttee,  his  consort,  in  a  figure  half  male,  half  female ;  it  has 
four  arms,  one  of  which  rests  on  the  buU  Nundi,  on  which 
jShiva  is  supposed  to  ride :  the  distinction  of  the  two  sexes 
is  accuretelv  preserved,  even  in  the  cap  and  hair.   Another 
arm  holds  the  cobra  de  capeUo.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure 
is  decayed  away,  firom  the  water  Iving  against  it ;  on  the 
right  of  Shiva's  shoulder  is  a  small  fi^ue  of  Brahma,  with 
tln«e  heads  and  four  arms,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  a  lotus, 
supported  by  five  geese ;  ne  holds  a  lotus  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pot  of  Water  in  another :  these  and  the  geese  are  em- 
blematic of  this  deity )  from  the  lettts$  the  worid  was  sup- 
posed to  be  expanded  st  the  time  of  creation;  the  watering- 
E>t  indicates  the  ablutions  used  previous  to  prayer.  Between 
rahma  and  Shiva*s  right  arm  is  seen  tnora,  **  the  lord  of 
the  firmament,*'   riding  on  his  elephant  AiremoaH^ — the 
spouting  of  water  from  the  trunk  of  this  animal  being 
rain.    In  his  left  hand,  Indra  holds  a  thunder-bolt.    On 
the  left  of  the  chief  figure,  is  a  female  attendant,  with 
a  chourit  or   fly-flap;   and  below  are  two  dwarf  Peisa- 
che»i  or  demons,  beings  supposed  to  have  been  created  by 
Shiva  during  one  of  his  avatars ;  they  reside  in  burial- 
grounds  and  cemeteries,  and  are  his  fovourite  followers, — 
whence  he  derives  one  Of  his  manv  names  of  Bhutpati, 
or  "  Lord  of  the  demons/*  On  the  left  of  the  first  attendant 
is  another  female-servant,  carrying  the  mirror  and  dressing- 
box  of  the  goddess,  who  is  represented,  with  true  mortal 
feeliuM,  as  rond  of  her  toilet.    Higher  up  is  Vishnu,  with 
four  nands,  riding  on  his  eagle,  or  hawk,  called  Garud, 
but  in  this,  and  mahy  other  instances,  represented  with  a 
human  form :  he  is  represented  as  living  on  shakes,  and 
has  usually  one  round  his  neck; 

The  is(^ted  temple,  before  mentioned  as  standing  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  great  cave,  must  next  be  noticed.  It  is 
about  twenty  foet  square,  and  has  a  doorway  with  six  stepi 
on  each  of  its  four  sides ;  on  each  side  of  the  doors  is  a 
gigantie  figure,  fiftieen  foet  high.  Within  this  shrine  is  sculp- 
tured tnat  emblem  of  dteative  power,  named  in  the  Itindo- 
stanee  language  Ling,  about  tnree  feet  in  height  and  nine 
in  cireumforence,  formed  of  a  different  stone  frx>m  the 
rock  in  which  the  temple  is  cut,  and  therefore  probably 
brought  from  a  distance.  This  is  still  an  object  of  venera- 
tion, and  is  occasionally  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
On  leaving  the  great  excavation  by  the  western  entrance, 
behind  the  isolated  shrine,  you  come  immediately  into  the 
open  air;  but  the  soil  is  here  considerably  raised,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  climb  over  a  mass  of  stones,  that  seem  to 
have  fallen  frt)m  above ;  the  rock  is  hewn  smooth  to  a  con- 
siderable height  on  three  sides  of  this  open  court,  which, 
frx)m  some  curcumstances,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  open,  but  to  have  had  a  roof,  which  has  foUen  in. 
At  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  an  excavated  cave,  filled 
with  water,  inaccessible  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  firom  a 

Quantity  of  rubbish  which  nearly  chokes  up  the  entrance ; 
le  ceiling  was  supported,  or  rather  intended  to  have  been 
supported,  by  pillars,  for  the  whole  is  left  in  a  very  rude 
state,  being  obviously  only  commenced.  On  ^bs  western 
side  of  the  same  open  court  there  is  a  chapel,  twenty-tiiree 
feet  wide  and  fourteen  deep,  with  two  pillars  and  two  pflaa- 
ters  in  frx>nt ;  on  the  right  is  a  figure  sitting  on  a  lotus 
throne,  but  the  earth  which  covers  ue  floor  hides  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculpture.  A  door  leads  firom  this  chamber  into 
an  inner  one,  about  ten  feet  square.  A  small  irregular  closet 
is  seen  on  the  left,  or  southern  side  of  the  first  apartment 
of  the  chapel :  a  great  deal  of  Brahminical  sculpture  adwns 
the  waUs  of  this  excavation. 

On  the  opposite  side,  or  to  the  east  of  the  peat  excavated 
temple,  is  another  irreffular  open  court,  uko  tiie  former, 
encumbered  with  rubbish,  probably  also  Uie  remains  of  its 
rocky  roof;  the  southern  side  is  excavated  into  a  very 
regular  temple,  eighty-six  foet  hmg,  and  about  twenty-fi>*e 

*  The  central  head  j>er8omfie8  Shiva  abstractedly ;  the  ririit-hand 
severe  face  indicates  him  as  incarnated,  and  die  m-haad  fomioiiis 
countenance  is  tliat  of  Partvati,  his  consort. 
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bimd:  partly  enclosed  by  tvoedumnB  and  two  piliuten 
in  front  of  it.  At  the  bottaa  of  the  cave,  opppiiite  the  froat, 
19  a  small  ctupel,  like  that  of  the  great  leinple.  The  axva- 
vation  appears  to  have  been  once  painl£<ii  some  o!  tlu< 
colours  beins  still  visible  on  the  root,  though  iq  no  case  cuii 
the  sutyecte  lie  decipbeFed*. 

TEMPLES  IN  S41.SETFB. 
Thb  bland  of  Bolsette,  eitusted  in  the  bay  of  Bengi^l,  not 
br  from  Elephanta,  contains  many  excavated  temples  of 
ereat  grsudeur  and  extent.  One  set  of  these,  called 
Jogheyser  cevea,  lie  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Ambollee.  The  bTsnches  of  a  banyan-tree  Btiet«;h 
across  a  sloping  path,  fbrming  a  picturesque  and  beautiful 
srcli,  und  er  which  the  western  front  is  approached ;  a  de- 
scent of  ^ight  steps  leads  to  a  small  ente-rooiQi  divided  into 
three  compartments.  The  figures  caned  on  thowalls  have 
nearly  disappeared,  from  decay ;  but  a  variety  of  neatly' 
executed  sculpture  is  distinct  on  the  sides  and  cornice  of 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  great  chamber.  The  great  cave 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  Tcet  square,  and  fifteen  bigh; 
twenty  pillsirs,  resembling  tbou  of  Elephants,  form  an 
inner  square,  within  which  is  a  chamber  twenty-four  feet 
square,  containing  the  ling,  covered  with  holy  red  paint, 
and  over  it  a  small  bell  on  a  wooden  frame.  A  verandah 
eitends  the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  great 
cave;  its  ceiling  is  supported  byten  massy  pillars,  resem- 
bling those  inside ;  there  are  three  doors,  with  two  win- 
dows opening  into  it  from  the  chamber,  the  cornices  of 
which  are  nchly  carred,  and  over  these  are  panels  of 
sculpture  ;  at  the  western  end  of  the  verandah  is  a  small 
eeO,  the  bottom  filled  with  water;  and  adjginins  this  is  a 
temple,  with  a  small  statue  in  front  of  il ;  at  the  eastern 
end  are  other  cells,  and  a  passage  leading  up  into  the  hill; 
for  this  excavation,  unlike  the  others  of  tliis  island,  IB  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country. 

About  two  miles  norlh-west  of  Hagatani,  near  the  ex- 
tensivo  ruins  of  a  Catholic  monastery,  built  by  the  Portu- 

Eiese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
11  on  which  they  stand,  is  another  excavated  HindQ  temple, 
known  by  the  name  of  Montpezir  Cave.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  convent  employed  it  for  some  purpose,  probably  aa  a 
granary  or  store-room. 

About  nine  miles  south-east  of  Hontpezir  are  the  fiir-more 
celebrated  temples  of  Kennery  or  Conaro,  situated  in  a  wild 
country  of  great  beauty ;  the  bill  in  winch  they  are  cut  is 
approached  by  a  gradual  ascent,  so  overshadowed  by  shrubs 


ing  accouDt  of  a  party  of 


•  Oar  readen  will  find  a  very „ „  _r ^  .. 

pleaiare,  which  ipODt  some  time  at  Elephutta  for  the  purpose  or 
drawing  and  dHCnbing  il.in  Ibe  Second  Secin  of  Fragm'  "  '' 
KrMojB  £(£.,  by  Capuin  Buil  Hall,  wiitteD  with  all  thit  vi 
and  bnltiance  for  which  hia  works  are  to  remukuble.  The  ai 
ol  [he  anuquanin  diKuanoiis  on  Shivi'g  bead,  their  ingemoui  mode 
of  lighUag  the  Intenor  of  the  cave  by  means  of  the  ladies'  DiirrDr 
aod  the  tible-clDIhe,  thai  pleasant  meals  and  active  investigatiauB 
an  u  iastnictiTe  as  amtuiag;  and  the  ba^ahmenl  of  the  round  e 
r  avoid  paining  the  feeUnga  of  theic  UiudQ  attendants  at  seem, 


T  aurH*HT«. 

and  lofty  tiees,  as  eomplBtely  to  conceal  the  temple;  till 
you  are  cioee  upon  them  ;  the  first  that  presents  itself  con- 

"*~  "  two  columns,  supporting  a  solid  plain  entablature, 
obhuig  chamber,  open  in  front,  nollowed  out  over 
them;  witiiin,  two  onle-rtmms,  about  thirty-fiyo  feet  brood 
and  twelve  deep,  lea4  to  a  chamber,  tweuty-six  in  length, 
but  obviously  left  unfinished  ;  the  front  wall,  or  back 
of  the  portico,  has  three  doors  and  three  windows  opening 
into  ^e  aDte-rooiUB,  while  three  doors  open  from  these 
again  into  the  principal  chamber;  over  the  central  door  is 
an  open  arch,  nearly  as  high  as  the  ceiling ;  an  irregular 
excavation  leads  up  from  this  to  the  great  cave  ;  two 
solid  masses  of  stiHie,  with  spherical  to[«,  called  dkagopea, 
arc  found  in  the  passage,  and  indicate  that  this  has  been  a 
Bouddha  place  of  worsnip;  one  of  these  stands  in  a  deep 
recess,  the  sides  of  which  are  carved  with  Sgures  in  alto- 
relievo  grouped  in  panels,  the  principal  one,  which  repeat- 
edly occurs  in  other  parts  of  these  excavations,  is  that  of 
Bouddha:  he  is  always  shown  in  one  of  four  attitudes, — 
three  sitting  with  his  legs  folded  under  him,  and  his  hands 
joined  as  if  in  prayer ;  the  fourth  represents  him  standing. 
Behind  the  northern  dhagope  he  is  sculptured  as  sitting  on 
a  couch  supported  by  lions,  with  a  youtnful  figure  on  each 
side,  one  bearing  a  lotus ;  underneath  are  boys  With  hoods 
of  cobra  de  capellos,  or  the  sacred  snake,  supporting  the 
stalk  of  a  lotus,  on  which  his  feet  ore  resting ;  two  others 
are  seen  flying  in  the  air,  and  in  the  baek.^raund  are  two 
more,  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  This  group  is  repeat- 
edly found  in  Bouddha  temples,  and  several  interpretations 
have  been  given  of  it:  there  is  eveir  probabiU^  that,  in 
time,  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  ancient  hisloiy  of 
the  HindQ  religion,  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
BC^tures  of  these  places  of  worship. 

Tile  representation  of  the  front  of  the  great  care,  taken 
from  Mr.  Daniell's  splendid  work  on  Indian  scenery  and 
antiquities,  which  we  have  given,  will  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  it.  On  each  side  of  the  vestibule  is  seen  a  lofty  column 
attached  to  the  rock ;  beyond  the  first,  two  dhagopes  are 
carved  on  the  wall,  on  the  face  of  one  is  an  Inscription  in 
a  language,  we  believe,  now  totally  unknown.  Beyond 
the  leR-hand  column  is  an  opening  in  the  rock,  communi- 
ing  with  two  cells,  in  the   first  of  which  are  five  large 


vestibule,  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  screen  of  the 
ereat  chamber ;  the  piers  of  this  are  carved  with  four 
full-length  standing  figures,  two  male  and  two  fbmale, 
the  actions  and  expressions  of  which  are  far  fWim  con- 
temptible ;  above  these  are  several  little  recesses,  with 
a  figure  of  Bouddha  in  them,  in  his  four  attitudes,  but 
not  arranged  with  any  symmetry  or  regularity.  At  each 
end  of  this  second  vestibule  is  a  statue  i^  Bouddha,  twenty- 
three  feet  high,  placed  in  arched  recesses ;  these  Sgures, 
though  incorrect  in  point  of  design,  have  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  dignity,  that  is  not  always  seen  in  works  of 
more  refined  art.  The  great  chamber  is  eightv-three  feet  ' 
long  by  thirty  broad,  and  is  circular  at  the  further  end ;  » 
coloniwde  nuu  round  it  six  feet  wide,  the  square  pillars  of 
53— » 


THE  SATURDAT  MAGAZltJfi. 
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vbich  mipporl  the  lofty  atched  not;  the  ceiliog  under  the 
twlonnode  U  tlat ;  the  c&pitah  consist  of  lions  or  elephant!, 
holding  large  jii»  with  their  tninlu ;  in  one,  the  animal  ie 
pouring  the  contents  of  Ihe  vessel  met  a  dhagope,  ani,  in 
another,  over  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  holr  tree  lacred  to 
Bouddha.  At  th»  cimilar  end  of  the  cave  is  a  solid  dha- 
Kope,  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  To  the  left  of  the  slept 
leading  up  to  the  ftrst  vestibule  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock 
holding  an 
chamber,  b 
the  rock  to 


leading  to  many  imaUer  GaTM,  utaaUd  along  the  brine  of 
a  deep  niino  formed  by  a  mountain-streaBi,  on  both  lidea 
of  which  cavea  are  excavated,  generally  communicating 
with  each  otiier  by  steps. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  jungles  surrounding  IbeM 

caves  are  still  the  resort  of  tigers,  and  that  these  uiimate 

dwell  in  the  caves  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 

often  frequent  them  for  me  water  in  the  tanks :  the  marks 

■        "     '  rosecutlDg 


TEMPLES  OP  ELLORA,  i 


R  AURUNGABAD. 


Thub  excavations  are  in  a  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent; 
the  slope  is  generally  easy,  but  in  some  places  the  rock 
presents  a  perpendicular  face  of  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and 

'  sometimes  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  in  these  parts  that  the  caves 
are  excavated;  and  Iboy  extend  for  about  a  mile.     The 

'  names  by  which  the  several  temples  are  now  known  bear 
no  connexion  with  tbelr  ori)rinal  destination,  and  faave  been 
given  by  tho  Brahmins  from  some  bnciful  roolives  or 
associations  connected  with  their  forms  or  sculptures*. 

In  the  hill  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Boodh,  sculptured  in  a 
rock  of  black  basalt ;  it  is  perfectly  naked,  in  a  «ittin^  pos- 
ture on  a  throne,  from  the  centre  of  the  front  of  which  a 
half-wheel  projects ;  the  seat  is  sup]>orted  by  elephants  and 
tigers  ;  above  the  wheel  an  astronomical  table  is  carved 
vn  a  tabular  projection.  The  Bgure  is  ten  feet  high,  and 
bos  its  legs  crossed,  the  hands  lying  in  the  lup;  over  the 
bead  is  the  seven-beaded  snake,  the  folds  of  whose  body 
Bene  as  a  back  to  the  seat  for  the  Bgure  to  rest  a^nat 
There  are  six  attendants,  five  silting,  and  one  standmg,  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  decorated  with  ear-rings,  net^kl&ces, 
and  bracelets.  This  image,  which  corresponds  in  every 
respect  with  the  figures'  of  Boodh  all  over  India,  is  called 
Pananaih,  and  there  is  a  yearly  pil|{rimage  to  it^ 

The  nest  excavations  are  those  called  Indra  Sabah:  they 
consist  of  three  caves,  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
all  Boodhitt.  The  first  is  sixty-one  feet  long  by  forty-eight 
broad ;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  supported  by  pillars  and  pilasters, 
and  is  fourteen  feet  high ;  in  a  recess  is  a  figure  of  Boodh, 
xi  tlie  same  attitude  as  Farusnath  on  the  hill ;  and  round 
the  walls  arc  other  figures  of  (his  same  personage,  either 
silting  cross-legged  or  in  the  European  manner,  or  standing, 
but  without  any  kind  of  personal  ornameiita ;  ibe  principal 
one  is  colled  Juggcrnath  Boodh,  and  is  represented  by  some 
as  the  same  as  that  worshipped  at  Juggeraath. 

The  second  cave  is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  from 
Ihe  flrat,  which  it  generally  resembles. 
The  third  is  entered  from  the  second.  There  is  in  it,  as  in 

'  II  uwortli  remarkuii,  tnalil  iiDifonDlr  appears,  by  the  accounts 
et  iDtdlLccnl  uivetlen,  who,  iDtercsted  in  seeing  and  undenlanfUng 
thevaricHu  iculptures  oriheEul,  demand  Mine  explanation  of  their 
Jlrahmia  Elides,  that  (he  modem  prieMhood  of  this  aacieni  nhgion 
ate  totally  irnonnl  of  Uie  larioua  poinls  of  their  cieed ;  and  in  many 
iniUincn.  whea  repealing  patrol-like  talcs  of  the  ugniGcalion  and 
oiigia  of  parlieuUr  groups  op  placei,  they  hare  been  copreeled  in 
Ibeii  etroneous  ttatemenli  hj  English  gentlemen,  who  wcie  far  more 

coDvgiiaitt  rdth  tlia44  PjUwlnsr  than  thcoiKlvei, 


the  first,  a  principal  figure  of  Boodh,  and  one  in  each  com- 
partment round  it,  some  standing,  some  utting,  with  attend- 
ants riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls.  An  erect  figura 
of  Boodh,  on  the  left  of  the  sanctuary,  has  two  women  in 
attendance  on  either  side,  and  a  votary  sitting, Bt  his  feel 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  with  sheep,  mts,  a  snpke,  and  a 
soorpion,  reposing  around  him, — alluding  possibly  to  the 
fabled  slumber  of  the  di\inity  between  the  destruction  and 
re-creation  of  the  world :  the  doorway  is  highly  decorated 
with  small  figures  of  Boodh  and  his  attendants.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cave  is  a  base,  resembling  that  which  usually 
supports  a  ling;  but  whatever  was  on  it  has  been  removed; 
a  passage,  however,  for  ^be  water,  with  a  spout  like  the  head 
of  an  animal,  as  usually  found  accompanying  this  emblem, 
still  remains:  if  this  were  its  destination,  it  affords  another 
proof  of  an  union  of  Boodha  and  Brabroinical  warship  in 
remote  times.  At  the  extremities  of  tbe  front  verandah  ore 
the  deities  called  Indra  and  Indcrani,  the  former  sealed  on 
an  elephant,  tbe  latter  on  a  tiger ;  they  have  each  i^trea 
growing  from  their  heads,  on  which  pea-fowl  are  roosting. 

In  fVont  of  this  Indra  cave  is  an  area  cut  out  of  tbe  rock, 
with  a  small  temple  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  an  altar  with 
figures  of  Boodb  on  it :  on  one  side  is  a  suigle  elephant, 
without  covering  or  ornament,  and  an  obelisk  is  left  stand- 
ing in  the  area. 

These  excavations  are  two  stories  in  height;  but  tba 
lower  caves  are  destroyed  by  damp,  and  putly  filled  up 
with  earth  washed  into  them. 

Tlie  Doomar  Leyna,  a  Brahminical  temple,  is  the  next. 
Tbe  present  name  signifies  "  Nuptial  Palace,"  given  it 
from  a  sculpture  supposed  to  represent  tlie  marriage  ot 
Sew  and  Parn-uttee*  [Shiva  and  ParavaU].  This  is  the 
most  extensive  excavation  t  under  one  roof  at  Bllora,  being 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  and  6tty 
broad,  and  nineteen  feet  high ;  there  are  twenty-eight 
pillars  and  twenty  pilasters.  Ono  group,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  represents  Sew  in  his  character  of  Elkr  Bhudra, 
resenting  the  insult  ofiered  to  Paravati:  this  is  t&e  subjoct 
of  the  piece  of  sculpture  of  which  we  have  given  a  sketch 
as  occurring  in  tho  excavation  called  Dus  Awtar. 

Several  small  caves  present  themselves  in  both  bai)ks 
of  a  ravine,  all  in  the  furm  of  a  cube  of  six  or  ae\~en 
feet.    In  the  centre  of  each  is  Ibe  emblem ;  and  tbe  wall 

*  The  Kinda  nam«i  are  uiell  differenllr  in  the  varioui  pipen. 

t  The  aiea  of  (hia  eicavaUon  is  greater  than  thai  uf  Weatmirster 
Halli  Ihe  floor  of  ibatempl«coDlains3T,TS0squh,  Iwt,  that  ot -ji« 
laltci  onljr  SO,000  feet. 
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fronting  the  enirance  nna  the  TnmOrti  bust,  the  priucipal 
objeet  at  Elephanla.  These  busts,  which  are  no  where 
bund  in  the  large  caves,  are  aloioat  free  fruni  mutilation  ; 
and  they  oorrespond  so  rioaely  with  that  at  Elephants,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  intended  to  represent  the 
(dine  personage.  From  these  more  perfect  specimeng,  it 
appasra  that  the  central  head  holds  in  its  right  hand  a  mala, 
or  rosary,  and  in  the  left  a  coooa-nut;  both  arats  have  a 
thin  rod  or  snake  twisted  round  them.  The  ri^ht  hand  of 
the  right-hand  head  holds  a  dish,  exploioBd  ai  intended  to 
receive  a  resinous  powder,  which  Shiva  ainiised  himself  by 
setting  on  Bre  by  breathing  on;  in  the  left  hand  is  the  sacred 
snake.  The  left'hand  face,  which  is  of  a  milder  and  more 
feminine  expressiun  than  the  angry  deity  to  the  right,  holds 
a  looking-glass  in  one  aud  a  brush  in  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  painting  the  eyelids,  according  to 
the  eastern  fashion. 

We  shall  now  recur  to  Lord  Munster*  description  of  the 
principal  attraction  of  this  place, — the  Brahminical  temple 
of  Keylas. 

The  Srst  object  which  strikes  the  traveller,  is  a  gateway, 
having  apartments  over  it,  connected  with  the  sides  of  the 
hill  by  two  walls  with  battlements,  and  apparently  built 
across  an  old  stone-<)uarry ;  above,  and  on  each  side 
within  this,  is  soen  a  confiised  crowd  of  pagodas  and 
obelisks ;  so  that  a  stranger,  viewing  it  ftom  the  outside, 
and  not  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  place,  would 
wonder  at  seeing  so  many  buildings  buried  in  so  obscure 
a  situatian ;  but  on  approaching  the  wall  and  gate,  ^'ou 
search  in  vain  fbr  the  usual  separation  of  stones  in  buildmg, 
and  the  whole  is  found  to  be  fbrmed  &om  one  mass  of 
rock  I  On  entering  the  gateway,  and  passing  into  the 
immense  area*,  viewing  the  pnncipal  temple,  supported 
by  stone  elephants,  and  bearing  in  mind,  that  this  stupend- 
ous, yet  oUboralely-worked  mass,  is  formed  of  kindred 
material  with  the  coarse  perpendicular  wall  of  stone,  which 
■huts  you  in  on  three  sides ;  an  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion i*  felt,  which  increases  on  reflection.  The  openings 
into  the  area,  are  to  the  right  and  left;  and,  facing  each  of 
these,  are  stcme  elephants  of  the  size  of  life,  but  much  mu- 
tilated, having  a  coarse  rope  carved  round  their  bodies ;  it  is 

*  Captain  Svket  itato  the  depth  at  thii  eicaratioa,  (tdid  lbs 
wsit  to  tha  bsck,  to  be  323  feet,  anil  lh«  width  IBS,  wbich  ii  the 
leaclh  of  the  eaiteni  colapuade.  rUDniag  true  north  sod  south,  bul 
at  UB  gaUway  the  width  u  much  leu ;  Lord  IVIuaater'B  dJiUGiision 
«r  the  width  wai.  proltab);  taken  near  the  enlraiice ;  ihere 
nay  be  seme  erroi  in  the  print  or  the  work  with  ncpect  to  the 
deptfa.  Captain  Syktt  inenlians,  thsi  in  the  niches  of  the  fronl  nail 
there  are  giranlic  tifurea,  and  a  female  door-keeper  on  asuh  (idg 
of  the  |Ue  lia«  the  muihrooia  ahadins  her  head,  lo  Irequent  in 
Boodh  cava.  "  Over  the  door  a  the  Napira  Khana,  the  floor  of 
which  forma  the  ceiling  to  the  pauage  leading  inlo  the  area ;  at  the 
end  of  thii,  racing  the  ealrancc.  is  Luiimee,  tittiag.  in  llie  Boodh 
attitude,  on  lotui-floven  on  the  lurface  of  water;  two  elepbanU 
are  poDnng  wUcr  ot«  hei  head,  whilo  two  othara  are  rapleniahiiiK 
the  >«Mel> ;  she  hu  the  umbrella  oier  her  head;  ibia  lymbal  of 
dignitjr  over  a  woman  is  not  uiual  io  a  Brahminical  cave.  In  the 
character  (rf'  Lniimee,  being  worahipped  aa  the  Goddeaiof  Ftcundil;, 
she  is  posibl*  the  MjUtU  of  the  Babyloniana,  «ib  laia  of  the  Eeyp- 
liaiM,  theCrhele  orTelliuaf  the  Fbrygians  and  Greeka,  andtbe 
Haina  mater  of  the  Komans." 


(him  the  vicinity  of  these,  that  the  eye  and  mnid  flret  explor 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  great  pjm 


on  the  outside,  is  very  happily  contrasted  with  the  cliff 
around.  About  thirty  feet  from  the  elephants,  are  two  beau 
tifiil  obelisks,  quite  perfect,  about  thirty-eight  feet  high, 
very  light  in  appearance,  and  taatehilly  sculptured.  The 
main  temple  stands  rather  nearer  the  f\irther  end  of  the 
quadrangle  than  the  middle,  and  is  connected  wiUi  the 
apartment  over  the  gate,  by  au  intennediate  smaller 
temple  in  which  is  the  bull  Nundi:  &om  this,  there  ia 
a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  figure  first  seen,  and  over  the 
openings  by  which  the  area  is  entered,  all  aimilarly  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  bull  is  not  latve,  and  is  rathn* 
disfigured.  The  centre  temple  ha*  several  smallw,  not  so 
high,  beyond  it,  but  quite  distinct,  leaving  the  principal 
one,  supported  on  Bguros  of  animala,  elephants,  lions,  and 
imaginary  monsters  carved  in  various  attitudes ;  some  as  if 
fighting  with  their  neighhouis,  some  project  half  of  their 
bodies  from  the  mass,  others  have  only  their  beads  and 
shoulders  standing  out  from  it;  the  feet,  talops,  ears,  tusks 
aud  trunks,  are  much  mutilated,  the  elephants  are  of  the 
size  of  Ufe ;  the  lions  being  of  the  same  height,  in  order  lo 
suj^rt  tbe  floor  of  the  temple,  are,  necessiuilj,  larger 
than  life. 
Belweivi  the   chief   Umpta  and  the  gateway  on  th« 


onAiiiii-fictt.  acVLTTCai  i! 
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outside  waUt.  ^iaste  are  nine  tcmn  of  teulptiiied  flfares, 
about  a  foot  high,  of  men  fighting  with  bows,  clubs,  and 
swords,  some  in  cars  with  two  and  four  wheels,  drawn  by 
horses  and  monkeys,  make  a  great  figure  among  the  rest. 
A  flight  of  steps  lead  to  an  open  landing-place  in  front 
of  the  ereat  temple,  the  prineipal  door  is  six  fbet 
wide  and  twelve  nigh,  and  ornamented  with  colossal 
statues  on  each  side ;  through  this  tou  enter  the  great 
chamber  of  the  buildinff,  and  for  the  first  few  minutes  the 
gloomy  light,  the  dead  silence,  the  massy  nillars,  and 
gigantic  figures  at  the  other  end,  produce  a  feeling  of  awe. 
The  interior  sise  from  the  door,  to  the  further  opposite 
recess,  is*  one  hundred  and  three  feet,  bv  sixty-five  in 
width,  and  only  seventeen  in  height,  but  tnis  lowness  of 
the  roof  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  pillars  compared 
to  their  height,  suid  materially  to  the  efiect  The  roof 
is  sustained  by  four  rows  of  pillars,  the  shafts  minutely 
carved,  and  all  difiering,  but  the  capitals  quite  plain; 
the  ceiling  is  cut  into  recesses,  giving  an  appearance  of 
great  beams  resting  on  the  pillars :  in  the  centre  is  a 
circular  medallion,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  man  between 
two  female  figures,  one  of  which,  however,  has  fkUen 
down,  and  allows  the  original  colour  of  the  stone  to  be 
perceived,  the  rest  of  the  chamber  is  blackened  all  over 
oy  the  smoke  of  a  fire  kindled  in  it  by  order  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Hindoos.  Opposite 
the  entrance-door,  is  a  recess  of  about  forty  feet,  with  a 
group  of  colossal  figures  on  each  side,  whose  heads  touch 
the  roof;  this  was  the  sanctum,  and  contained  the  Lingam. 
On  each  side  of  the  chamber  are  open  porticoes,  resting 
like  the  rest  on  elephants,  and  having  their  roof  supported 
by  pillars,  and  graceful  female  figures  placed  against  the 
outer  walls  of  the  temple,  by  way  of  pilasters  ;  the  walls 
and  pillars  are  richly  carved,  there  are  seats  in  them: 
from  one  of  Uiese  porticoes,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  bridge  across  to  the  excavated  chambers  in  the 
cliflT,  with  which  there  is  now  no  communication  fh>m 
below,  as  there  is  to  those  on  the  other  side.  The  projec- 
tion which  the  sanctum  forms  on  the  outside  of  the  temple 
is  surrounded  by  ui  open  gallery  or  balcony,  which  is 
entered  by  two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  colossal 
groups  in  the  interior ;  firom  this  gallery,  there  are  entrances 
to  five  smaller  temples,  resembling  the  principal  one,  and 
supported  like  that  by  animals,  of  which  there  must  be 
altogether  from  eighty  to  one  hundred ;  the  roofs  of  all  the 
temples  rise  pyramidally  to  points,  and  the  outside  walls 
are  carved  in  panels  with  grotesque  figures:  the  whole 
has  at  some  late  period  received  a  coating  of  plastert, 
which  takes  away  much  from  the  relief  (^  die  carving. 
The  architect,  not  content  with  tlus  group  of  temples, 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  has  excavated  three  or  lour 
stories  of .  galleries  in  the  face  of  the  clifif,  each  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  of  considerable  depth. 

Abmit  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  smaM  town  of 
Bang,  on  the  road  leading  from  Guzzerat  to  Malwa,  are 
some  cavern  .temples,  which  are  little  known  {,  in  the  west- 
em  side  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  they  are  four  in  number,  but 
the  three  southi^most  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  from  the 
falling  in  of  the  rock;  a  fliglit  of  seventy  rudely-formed 
stone  steps  leads  up  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill  to  a  landing- 

Slace  overhunff  by  the  cliff,  and  apparently,  once  a  veran- 
ah  supported  oy  columns,  plastercii  and  ornamented  frag- 
ments (^  which  are  seen  strewed  on  the  ground.  Torches 
are  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  great  chamber, 
more  especiadly  as  tigers  sometimes  resort  to  it.  This  ex- 
cavation is  a  square  of  eighty-four  feet,  and  fourteen  to 
fifteen  in  height,  the  roof  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of 
massy  columns  *  the  roof,  but  no  other  part,  bears  ms^ks  of 
having  been  ornamented  with  paintings  in  square  com- 
partments ;  but,  from  the  smoke  of  the  torches,  these  are 
nardly  distinguishable ;  passing  between  the  centre  range 
of  columns  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  you  ent^r  an  oblong 
recess,  twentj'  feet  by  twelve,  the  ojien  front  of  which,  next 
the  cave,  is  aivided  into  three  parts  by  two  columns ;  on 
the  three  other  sides  are  niches,  in  which  are  carved  in 
bold  relief  some  very  elegit  and  spirited  f\ill-length 
figures,  about  nine  feet  high :  one  group  represents  a  male 
figure  apparently  dancing,  with  a  female   on   each  side, 

*  There  is  ^reat  difference  in  these  dimeomaoa  in  Captain  Sykes'p 
paper,  which  is  probably  the  most  correct. 

t  This  pitslenng,  or  chunamtng,  is  seen  over  all  the  Ellora  excava- 
tions ;  it  was  done  long  subeeauent  to  dieir  original  formation,  about 
600  years  ago  as  it  is  supposed. 

X  This  account  is  abridged  from  a  paper  by  Captain  Dangerfield, 
in  the  Tnuuactwm  of  iht  Bombay  iLiUrary  Society » 


holding  some  Indian  inttmment  in  one  hand :  at  the  back 
of  this  inner  recess,  is  a  small  door-way  leading  to  an  inner 
apartment,  measuring  twenty  by  seventeen  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  is  a  dhagope  out  out  of  the  solid  rock,  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  and  surmounted  as  usual  by  a  dome. 
Around  the  large  cave,  on  three  sides,  are  small  apartments 
oidled  Dookans  or  shops,  each  nine  fbet  deep,  with  a  door 
into  it  from  the  cave;  these  were  obviously  priests*  cham 
hers,  such  as  are  found  near  all  Bouddha  temples.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  second  of  these  on  the  left,  at  about  four 
feet  horn  the  ground,  is  a  small  opening  about  three  feet 
by  two,  througn  which  you  can  creep  into  a  seeond  apart- 
ment about  twelve  feet  square,  from  wnich,  by  similar  holes, 
five  such  chambers  may  be  entered  in  succession,  all  in  a 
line  with  the  first,  and  separated  by  a  wall  firom  each  other, 
having  no  other  entrance  but  these  small  windows,  the 
floor  of  each  being  about  four  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one.  This  excavation  Imrs  marks  of  rapid 
decay ;  five  of  the  columns  have  fallen  down. 

Descending  the  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeding  along 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  another 
cave  may  be  reached  by  a  rugged  and  steep  fi)ot-path ;  tins 
excavation  measures  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  and  is  very  simi- 
lar in  arrangement  to  the  first,  but  the  rockv  ceQing  has 
given  way,  and  crushed  several  of  its  beautinil  columns. 
This  temple,  which  has  none  of  the  gloominess  of  the  first, 
has  been  once  finished  and  decorated  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  an  inner  apart- 
ment contains  a  dhaffope,  but  there  is  no  recess  with  sculp- 
tures :  the  whole  of  tne  waUs,  roof,  and  columns,  have  been 
covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  paintings 
in  distemper,  of  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  Near 
the  top  of  the  walls,  a  band  €i  light  scroll-fdiage,  and  an 
Etruscan  border,  as  it  is  called,  round  the  shdfts  of  the 
colunms,  are  still  perceivable ;  on  many  places  of  the  waUa 
there  were  male  and  female  figures,  painted  of  a  red  or 
copper  colour,  but  the  upper  parts  have  been  intentionallv 
effaced;  what  remains  snow  that  they  were  of  a  muca 
better  style  of  art  than  is  at  present  known  in  India. 

The  popular  account  of  this  suite  of  temples  is,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Panch  Pandoos,  heroes  of  Indian 
Mythologjr,  and  are  called  by  their  name :  they  are,  how- 
ever, decidedly  Bouddha  places  of  worship,  as  may  be 
known  from  the  dhagope,  the  cells,  &c. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Aurungabad  are  the  A^junteh 
Caves,  in  the  pass  of  that  name ;  they  are  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  those  of  Ellora,  but  very  beautiful,  on  account 
of  the  elegant  paintings  with  which  they  are  embellished, 
and  which  are  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  Wild  bees  are 
so  numerous  in  these  excavations,  and  so  formidable  when 
accidentally  provoked,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  exfdore 
them,  added  to  which  tigers  and  robbers  are  also  occasion- 
ally their  inmates,  so  t&t  from  these  causes  the  templee 
are  little  viuted,  and  th^»fore  little  known. 

THE  TEMPLE  OP  KARLI. 

This  beautiful  Bhoodha  temple  is  about  twelve  miles  fro^i 
the  Bhoar  Ghaut,  the  celebrated  pass  on  the  roed  to  Poo- 
nah  firom  Bombay,  and  much  nearer  to  the  latter  city  than 
the  Ellora  Caves.  In  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Uie  vil- 
lage of  Karii,  at  about  a  mile  distance,  a  steep  pathwejr 
leads  up  to  a  small  platferm,  of  about  100  feet  in  lengti), 
formed  by  cutting  into  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  gel 
a  perpendieular  uoe  for  the  entrance,  and  by  the  rubbi^ 
taken  out  of  the  oave.  On  the  kdft  is  a  pillar,  about 
twenty-four  feet  high  and  eight  in  diameter,  wiUi  three 
lions  on  the  top,  like  tiiat  in  front  of  Kennery ;  there  ia 
here  also  an  inscription  in  an  unknown  character ;  the  cor- 
responding pillar  has  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  is  a 
small  mo&m  Brahminical  temple.  A  screen  which  closed 
in  the  entrance  has  heext  broken ;  between  this  and  the 
inner  one  is  a  portico,  or  vestibule,  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
and  the  length  of  the  finont :  at  each  end  or  side  of  this 
place  there  is  a  colossal  elephant  in  tilto^elievo,  wi^ 
persons  on  their  backs,  which,  with  the  various  other 
sculptures  on  the  walls,  are  boldly  carved.  Hie  greet 
chamber  is  grand  and  striking,  being  126  feet  long,  from 
the  wall  which  separates  it  from  the  vestibule  to  the  further 
part,  and  its  breadth  46,  including  the  coLonnadeSy  formed 
of  a  row  c^  pillars  running  down  each  side  and  round  the 
circular  end,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  ^e  Cave  of 
Kennery;  on  the  capitals  are  cut  two  elephants,  with 
three  figures  on  each,  in  good  preservation.  The  roof 
between  the  columns  is  veiy  lofty  and  arched,  and  is 
supported  by  wooden  curved  Seams,  two  or  three  inches 
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thick,  of  teak-wood,  which  id  perfectly  sound,  though  it 
must  be  at  least  900  years  old.  In  the  arched  cave,  Bismah 
Kurm,  at  Ellora,  similar  ribbing  is  sculptured  out  of  the 
rock,  it  probably,  therefore,  had  some  use  or  allusion  in 
Bhoodha  temples.  At  the  circular  end  is  a  dhagope,  with 
a  souare  capital  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  supporting  a 
mushroom-shaped  canopy.  A  college  of  Brahmin  priests 
is  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave,  in  the  excavations 
of  the  ro(ik  usually  found  near  temples  belonging  (o  the 
sect  of  Bhood. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Satra^  forty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Madras,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
cavem-templos  exist,  all  interesting,  but  necessarily  passed 
over  here,  for  want  of  spaoe. 

In  concluding  this  short  account  of  the  Temples  of 
India,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  that  if  they  are  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  by  the  edifices  of  other  nations,  yet 
they  have,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  construction,  su-* 
perior  claims  to  admiration;  the  mechanical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  a  people  must  have  attained  great  perfection 
to  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish  such  works.  In  the 
case  of  Keylas,  a  mass  containing  at  least  three  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  rock,  has  been  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  leave 
veiT  complicated  and  elegant  structures,  highly  ornamented, 
both  externally  and  internally,  with  elaborate  sculpture, 
standing  in  the  vacuity  thus  formed.  Nor  must  this  be 
estimated  as  simply  the  result  of  mechanical  excellence ; 
considerable  taste  and  genius  are  shown  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  parts;  and  though,  generally  speaking, 
the  figures  are  deficient  in  design  and  accuracy  of  drawing, 
yet  there  is  a  vigour  and  character  about  them,  that  places 
the  school  of  art  of  those  times  and  countries  in  a  very 
respectable  rank. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  our  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
date,  and  even  the  name  or  history  of  the  race  who 
achieved  these  wonderful  works,  is  similar  to  that  which 
pfevails  respecting  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the  Mexican 
Temples,  Stonehenge,  and  many  other  anticjuities,  mani- 
festing considerable  power  in  the  nations  which  produced 
them.  Thus  it  ever  must  be,  when  moral  culture  does 
not  enable  a  people  to  leave  more  permanent  records  of 
Aeir  story^  than  those  written  in  stone  and  marble ;  in  com- 
paring the  past  and  present  state  of  these  various  nations, 
It  appears  that  none  can  be  permanent  or  prosperous^  whose 
religion  could  only  be  a  tissue  of  degraoing  superstiticms 
and  disgusting  idolatry. 

CATACOMBS  OF  ITALY,  &c. 

The  ancient  Etrurians  ap{)ear  to  have  shown  great  regard 
for  their  dead,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  receptacles  for  them,  of  which  there  are  many  remains 
in  different  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  entrances  are  gene- 
rally under  small  artificial  mounds,  and  the  catacombs  be- 
neath are  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  of  long  galleries 
with  halls  and  apartments,  stuccoed  and  painted  with  light 
and  elegant  designs,  in  the  style  termed  Etruscan* 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME 

Arb  a  collection  of  subterranean  streets  or  galleries,  of  un- 
known extent  and  length,  intersecting  eacTi  other  so  fte- 
quently  and  inextricaWy,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  ad- 
vance far  in  them ;  they  were  not  originally  excavated  foir 
places  of  sepulture,  but  were  quarried  for  a  satid  called 
puzzolana,  which  was  used  for  making  cement.  These 
galleries  are  from  two  to  five  feet  broad,  and  {W>m  foui^  to 
eight  high :  there  is  no  masonry  or  vaulting  any  where. 
What  renders  them  interesting  is,  that  they  served  as  places 
of  retreat  to  the  early  Christians  against  the  persecutions 
to  which  they  were  exposed:  here,  too,  they  held  their  as- 
semblies, celebrated  their  worship,  and  buried  their  mar- 
tyred brethren,  placing  the  body,  with  the  instruments  of 
its  torture,  or  a  phial  filled  with  its  blood,  in  niches  in  the 
sides :  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  person  was  written 
over  the  place,  or  the  sign  of  a  cross  pointed  out  the  tomb 
of  a  victim ;  but  many  bodies  have  been  found  without 
these  indications  of  their  date  or  faith.  In  many  places 
the  open  chambers  have  their  walls  painted  with  suojects 
fiom  me  Scriptures,  &c. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  NAPLES 

Arb  situated  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  thai  city. 
The  principal  entrance  is  tlm)ugh  an  arch  in  a  rock  iVom 
the  churcti  and  hospital  of  San  Gennaro;  the  first  pas- 
sage is  twenty  foet  wide,  and  extends  fot  a  considerable 
dtttanee,  {Nreserving  a  heifldit  of  fifteen  feet;  it  then 
branches  off  iato  iev€nral  waen^    The  excavBttons  con- 1 


sisted  of  three  stories,  hut  the  kiwer  one  is  nearljr  filled  up 
with  earth,  the  effect  of  the  earthquakes  of  Uiis  country. 
The  sides  of  these  galleries,  through  their  whole  lengtn, 
are  pierced  with  innumerable  recesses,  each  large  enough 
to  hold  one  body  only,  without  coffin  or  sarcophagus;  many 
are  only  made  for  infants.  When  the  corpse  was  placed  in 
one  of  them,  it  was  walled  in  with  tiles  or  stones,  cemented 
together ;  many  are  painted  with  subjects,  some  expressive 
of  the  Christian  faith,  supposed  te  have  been  executed  in 
the  eleventh  century,  others  representing  birds  and  animals, 
similar  to  the  Arabesques  of  ancient  Pagan  edifices.  All 
the  mortal  remains  have  been  removed,  and  some  have 
been  replaced  by  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  plagues 
which  have  raged  at  Naples  in  modem  times* 

ANCIENT  TOritB  AT  BARLETTA. 

Thb  following  curious  discovery  of  an  excavated  place  of 
burial,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels,  shows  how 
many  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  are  yet  unknown  to  us. 
"  E*rom  hence  we  descended  into  some  vineyards  below 
the  town,  to  see  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  discovered  about  a  year  before 
our  arrival  (1812).  Whilst  some  workmen  were  excavating 
a  wine-vault  in  the  tufa  rock,  they  accidentally  burst  into 
a  superb  sepulchre,  formed  like  an  ancient  Doric  temple, 
with  a  fine  angular  roof,  pilasters  cut  at  the  sides,  and  a 
regular  entablature.  The  entrance,  which  had  been  arti- 
ficially closed,  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  broken  open. 
On  the  ground,  lay  the  armour  of  some  ancient  hero,  on 
several  parts  of  which  gilding  was  plainly  distinguishable, 
but  the  corpse  was  totally  aecayea.  At  one  end  of  the 
tomb  stood  three  of  the  finest  terra  cotta  vases  ever  found  ; 
the  largest  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  upon  which 
the  labours  of  Hercules  are  beautifully  portrayed ;  the  next 
is  three  feet,  and  exhibits  the  adventures  of  the  Argonautio 
expedition ;  the  other  is  two  foet  high ;  but  aU,  when  found, 
were  filled  with  vases  of  smaller  dimension.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  tomb  were  two  pedestals,  cut  fix)m  the  rock,  on 
one  of  which  stood  a  wild  boar,  executed  in  a  rough  but 
spirited  style,  and  on  the  other  a  dog.  No  one  had  formed 
a  conjecture  respecting  the  occupier  of  this  superb  se- 
pulchre.'* 

^  Mr.  Hughes,  firom  the  subjects  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  boar  and  dog,  thinks  it  not  impossible 
that  it  might  be  ^e  tomb  of  the  Homeric  Diomedes  nimsel^ 
who  is  send  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city. 

THB  CATACOMBS  OF  SYRACUSE 

Give  an  exalted  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
that  ancient  city ;  they  are  subterranean  passages,  hewn 
with  great  Care  and  regularity.  The  principal  gallery  is 
ten  feet  high,  and  runs  ih  a  straight  direction  for  a  gr^z^ 
distanee,  but  its  Whole  length  cannot  be  asceHained,  the 
ground  having  follen  in  in  one  part ;  small  chambers,  with 
arched  roofo,  are  seen  on  e^h  side,  having  separate  recesses 
for  the  bodies!  the  remains  of  gates  by  which  some  were 
enclosed,  are  still  visible,  these  being,  probably,  pri^^te 
tombs  of  particular  families.  Several  galleries  run  parallel 
to  the  principal  one,  cotinected  bv  cross-passages ;  where 
these  intersect,  open  spaces  are  left,  in  the  middle  of  many 
of  which  are  large  tombs.  The  walls  of  the  arched  cham- 
bers are  stuccoed,  and  painted  Irith  devices,  in  viurious 
colours,  on  a  red  ground;  some  of  these  are  paintings  of 
animals,  processions,  trees,  &c.  In  the  ceiling  of  the 
open  spaces  before  mentioned  are  the  remains  of  apertures, 
by  which  the  place  was  ventilated. 

In  the  Islands  of  Malta  and  Go2zo,  Catacombs  of  great 
extent,  and  in  good  preservation,  exist,  but  they  do  not 
differ  in  ^y  remarkaole  degree  fkom  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

GRECIAN  CATACOMBS. 

Onb  part  of  the  Lycabettus,  at  Athens,  appears  to  have 
been  a  cemetery;  the  graves  are  generally  cut  in  the 
rock,  in  form  of  parallelo^ms,  about  four  feet  deep:  many 
have  been  excavated  with  great  care  and  cost,  the  rock 
being  first  cut  into  a  smaU  area  or  court,  with  three  per- 
pendicular sides;  the  excavation  is  made  on  the  one  in 
nt>nt  in  form  of  an  oMonff  or  square  chamber,  containing 
niches  for  the  reception  m  cinerary  vases,  lamps,  &c.,  its 
sides  being  coated  with  a  fine  cement,  generally  painted  a 
bright  vermilion.  In  the  little  area,  a  seat,  a  flight  of  steps, 
or  a  cistern,  is  often  seen.  At  one  end  of  the  Museum, 
towards  ^txe  port  Phalerum,  is  a  noble  sepulchre,  commonly 
called  the  "  Cenotaph  of  Euripides :"  the  interior  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  4  tettiptoi  and  lued  with  a  beaatifbl  cement 
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black  and  shining  as  the  most  polished  ebony.  Out  of  the 
principal  apartment,  which  is  very  larg^,  there  are  entrances 
to  two  others,  in  one  of  which  are  two  sarcophagi.  Another 
curious  excavation  which  this  hill  contains,  is  denominated 
the  prison  of  the  Areopagus,  in  which,  it  is  said,  Socrates 
drank  the  cup  of  hemlock ;  there  is  no  veir  satisfactory 
foundation  for  this  tradition ;  it,  however,  makes  the  nlaoe 
venerable.  The  excavation  consists  of  four  small  chambers, 
one  of  which  is  circular  and  domed;  thev  are  entered  bv 
three  doors  in  a  recess  cut  in  the  rock. — ^Hughes's  Traoelt 
in  Siciljf,  Sec. 

Throughout  the  oountrien  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks,  sepulchres  excavated  in  rock  are  frequentlv  met 
with ;  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  notieeu,  Mr. 
Hughes  mentions  others  in  theineighbourhood  of  Delphi, 
one  of  which  has  a  front  resembling  a  Doric  portico  with  a 
pediment ;  and  another  very  beautinil  sepulchral  cavern,  on 
the  road  to  Crissa,  commonly,  though  erroneously^  called 
the  "  Sepulchre  of  Pyrrhus  ;'  it  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  with 
an  arched  recess  for  a  sarcophagus  in  three  of  its  side's  ; 
over  that  at  the  end  are  two  smaller  ones,  probably  for  urns, 
with  a  bull's  head  carved  between  them. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

These  are  certainly  the  most  complete,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive, excavations  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  mortal 
remains  to  be  found  m  the  world.  They  were  originallv 
the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  employed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  was  obtained,  and  were  accordingly  made 
irregular  in  direction  and  size,  as  chance,  or  the  facility 
of  working,  induced  the  workmen  to  proceed;  they 
extend  linaer  the  southern  half  of  the  city.  When  these 
auarries  were  exhausted,  thev  were  abandoned,  and 
the  entrances  being  filled  up  by  earth,  their  existence 
was  almost  forgotten ;  many  accidents  ha\ing  occurred  in 
the  ^ear  1774,  by  the  falling  in  of  buildings,  prompt  and 
efficient  steps  were  taken  to  avert  what  was  found,  on  exa- 
mination, to  be  by  no  means  an  improbable  occurrence, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  capital,  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  unsupported  ground  on  which  it 
stood.  These  precautions  were  so  well  and  so  judiciously 
contrived,  that  the  galleries  under-ground  were  made  to 
correspond  with  the  streets  above;  and  all  the  hollows 
under  buildings  were  either  entirely  filled  up,  or  the  roof 
supported  by  strong  masses  of  masonry.  M.  Lenoir,  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  the  Police,  in  1 780,  suggested  appropri- 
ating the^  excavations  to  the  reception  of  the  remains  from 
the  different  burial-places  of  the  metropolis,  which,  being 
over-crowded  with  bodies,  affected  the  air,  and  threatened 
the  production  of  contagious  fevers.  One  of  these  ceme- 
teries, belonging  to  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  had  been 
the  burial  place  of  twenty  popubus  parishes  for  more  than 
700  years.  According  to  this  suggestion  the  quarries  were 
consecrated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bones  fh>m  that  burial- 
ground  were  first  moved  into  them  in  the  years  1786,  7, 
and  8,  and  subsequentlv  those  fix>m  others  were  removed 
in  a  similar  wav,  and  piled  up  in  the  exhaustless  passages 
of  the  Catacombs.  In  1810  and  1811  numerous  alterations 
were  made,  and  inscriptions  and  embellishments  added, 
with  the  intention  of  beautifying  this  dreary  place ;  but  we 
think  that  these,  neither  in  the  original  conception  nor  in 
their  execution,  indicated  much  real  feeling  or  good  taste. 

The  entrances  are  by  three  staircases,  the  principal  one 
of  which  is  at  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer ;  by  this  visitors,  after 
being  furnished  with  means  of  creating  a  light,  descend 
with  the  ^ides  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  into  a  gallery  of 
various  width  and  height,  the  roof  partly  supported  by  the 
rock,  and  partly  by  stone  pillars.  After  traversing  this 
and  others  branching  from  it,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
^ided  by  a  black  line,  painted  for  that  purpose  en  the  ceil- 
ing, they  arrive  at  an  octagonal  vestibule,  with  a  black  gate 
between  two  Tuscan  columns,  on  which  is  incribed  a  Latin 
motto,  meaning  **  Beyond  these  bounds  rest  those  waiting 
the  blessed  promise ;"  and  on  one  side  is  a  French  verse  of 
the  poet  Delille,'  **  Stop !  here  is  the  empire  of  Death ! " 
On  passing  this  gate,  the  passages  are  lined,  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof,  with  the  bones  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
human  beings,  arranged  in  symmetrical  piles,  and  display- 
ing all  sorts  of  figures, — pyramids,  ol^elisks,  circles,  &c. 
In  some  places  are  altars  made  of  bones  cemented  toge- 
ther ;  and  every  where  these  relics  are  interspersed  with 
sentences,  written  in  black  letters  on  a  white  ground,  allud- 
ing to  the  future  hopes,  or  to  the  past  history,  of  the  tenants 
of  this  vilent  city.  Various  groups  of  bones,  or  parts  of 
masonry  erec  W  for  the  purpose  of  security,  have  received 


names  finom  the  forms  in  which  they  hare  been  arranged* 
such  as  the  "  Altar  of  the  Obelisks,"  the  "  Sarcophagus 
of  the  Lachrymatory,"  the  **  Pedestal  of  the  Sepukhral 
Lamp,"  the  **  Fountain  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  *  given 
to  a  spring  and  an  artiflciid  reservoir,  with  various  works 
required  by  its  existence  for  the  purpose  of  security  or  of 
disposing  of  the  water;  over  it  are  written  the  sublime 
words  of  our  Lord  to  the  female  at  Jacob's  well. 

The  remains  of  the  victims  of  anarchy  and  tyranuy, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  are  collected  in  separate 
groups,  and  have  inscriptions  over  them,  reeoiding  the 
occasion  of  their  death. 

But  among  these  melancholy  memorials  of  mortality, 
tliere  are  some  objects  of  a  more  usefUl,  and  therefore 
pleasing,  nature.  One  of  these  is  a  mineralogical  collectiofi 
of  specimens  of  all  the  strata  of  earth  and  stone  of  this 
spot,  each  placed  on  a  separate  ledge,  indicating  the 
respective  thickness  of  the  stratum  finom  which  it  was  taken, 
ana  the  fossil  shells  and  bones  found  in  them  are  scientifi- 
cally arranged  in  their  proper  order  round  the  apartment. 
Another  collection  consists  of  diseased  bones,  arranged  in 
classes  ai^  orders,  showing  the  malady  in  its  various  stages ; 
and  a  collection  of  skulls,  remarkable  for  sixe,  form,  or  con- 
formation, is  added. 

One  interesting  circumstance,  connected  with  the  place 
itself,  is  the  very  ingenious  and  sinvple  mode  by  which  these 
extensive  vaults  are  ventilated.  The  wells,  from  which 
the  houses  above  derive  water,  pass  through  the  galleries 
to  a  depth  greater  than  the  lowest  part  of  these  excava- 
tions, and  a  wall  of  masunry  has  been  built,  or  the  rock 
left,  round  the  shaft,  forming  so  many  detached  columns  in  . 
the  passages ;  holes  have  been  pierced  in  these,  and  glass 
tubes  insertefl,  which  arc  corked  up.  When  the  keepers 
perceive,  in  their  rounds,  the  air  to  be  foul  in  any  part,  so 
that  the  lamps  cannot  burn,  or  the  workmen  are  incom- 
moded, they  open  as  many  of  these  vents  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  pure  air  is  thus  obtained  from  the  surface ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  of  precision  is  this  system  of  ventilation 
brought,  that  each  principal  guide,  bv  observation,  knows 
the  proper  hour  for  opemng  Siese  tubes,  according  to  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  quarter  and  violence  of  the 
wind,  so  as  best  to  secure  the  greatest  supply  of  fresh  air. 

CATACOMBS  IN  THK  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

On  the  discovery,  in  modem  times,  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  original  inhabitants,  known  bv  the  name  of  Guanches, 
were  in  the  habit  of  embalming  their  dead,  and  depositing 
them  in  caves.  The  processes  of  erabdming  must  be 
similar  in  all  places;  Herodotus  describes  those  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Spanish  writers  represent  the  - 
mode  followed  in  the  Canaiy  islands  as  resembling  it. 
When  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  body  was 
sewn  up  in  goat-skins,  and  bandaged  with  leather  ;  the 
kings  and  nobles  were  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  made  of  a 
hollowed  tree ;  but  in  all  cases  the  corpse  was  deposited  in 
a  grotto  destined  to  that  purpose.  Thev  much  resemble, 
when  discovered  in  the  present  day,  those  of  Egypt  in 
appearance,  but  soon  crumble  Into  dust  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  skins  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  At  Fer,  the 
catacombs  were  walled  up,  and  domestic  utensils  were  found 
in  them. 

The  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Teneriffe,  between  Arico 
and  Guimar ;  the  interior  is  spacious,  but  the  entrance  is 
in  a  steep  cliff,  and  difiicult  of  access ;  there  are  niches  in 
the  walls,  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed ;  and,  when  first 
discovered,  there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand  mummies  in 
the  place ;  these  are  always  found  placed  on  a  species  of 
trestle,  and  five  or  six  are  joined  together  by  the  skin,  the 
feet  of  one  being  sewed  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  next. 
The  wood-work  of  the  scaffold  is  very  perfect. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  Egypt  and  the  Canaries  are, 
as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  only  coimtries  in  which  the  pre- 
senation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  a  universal  cus- 
tom ;  in  others  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  only  witk 
regard  to  certain  ranks. 

LONDON : 

PVBLINniD  IK  WllKLT  NfTM RXmil.  TOIOK  Okk  PnnTT,  AK9  »  MOXTBLT  PaKI* 

r»IOK  SlXPKIICS,  BV 

JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKER,    WEST    STRAND. 

Sold  hj  All  Booktellera  and  Netrivesdfm  In  tlw  KlBf^ion. 

Hawken  and  DmUert  in  Feriodicat  PnUicatloBft  nimplieit  oo  wbolmk 
by  ORR,  PiatenMMtcr*row ;  BEROER,  Holywea-clicet. 
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X-INCOLN  CATBKDRAL. 
FuLLSB,  the  church  hiBtorian,  soya  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, in  allusion  to  its  commanding  sitoation  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  that  "  its  floor  is  higher  than  the 
roofs  of  many  chuA:hea."     This  venerable  building, 
indeed,  eo  majestic  and   beanttful  in  itself,  has  a 
great  advantage,    from   ita   position.      Amidst  the 
varioos  points  of  view  in  which  it  is  seen  from  the 
adjacent  connby,  it  wonld  he  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  the  finest     The  grormd  was  chosen  by 
Remigins,  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  according  to 
on  ancient  account,  "  purchased  lands  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  city,  and  built  a  church,  strong  and  fair, 
in  a  stronir  olacc,  and  in  a  fair  Bimt."    The  strength 
ng  near  to  the 
liaving  for  that 
imdrcd  houses. 
was  one  of  the 
)  in  England  j 
1.    Before  the 
lan,  and  who 
ty  of  Lincoln, 
what  has  now 
ordahire  :  and 

t,  it  is  still  the 
led  in  10<)2,  a 
.he  Cathedral, 

loet,  continued 
re  been  burnt 
r  prelate,  and 
with  stone,  by 

view  of  Lin- 
styles  prevail 
in  the  workmanship,  particulariy  of  the  western 
front,  a  portion  of  which  is  considered  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  original  fabric  erected  by  Remigius. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  sonje  of  the  dates  from 
this  period,  in  which  we  shall  chiefly  fullow  Caley 
and  Ellis's  edition  of  Dugdole's  great  work,  the  Mo- 
itasticon  Anglicaium. 

About  1124  the  church  was  burnt  down,  upon 
which  Bishop  Alexander  rebuilt  what  had  been  thus 
destroyed.  After  the  esrthquake  of  1165,  Hugh  <le 
Grenoble,  afterwards  called  St.  Hugh,  the  Burgun- 
dian,  took  down  at  least  half  of  the  Norman  church. 
The  east  side  of  the  great  transept  is  entirely  his 
work.  In  1239  a  great  part  of  the  central  tower  fell 
in,  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  body  of  the 
butldiog,  the  repairs  occasioned  by  which  were  con- 
ducted by  Biahnp  Grosthead.  Bishop  Lexington,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  added  five  arches  be- 
yond the  upper  transept,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
must  beautiful  part  of  the  church,  and  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  style  of  building  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  England.  Bishop  Gyne- 
well,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Thml,  added 
several  ornaments  to  the  west  front,  and  eleven 
statues  of  the  Kings,  trom  the  Conqueror  to  Edward 
the  Third.  The  upper  part  of  the  present  central 
tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1306,  and  the 
upper  stories  of  tiie  western  towers  some  years  after- 
words. These  are  lofty,  and  are  adorned  with  tra- 
:ery,  pillart,  windows,  &e.  The  three  towers  were 
formerly  enrnuninted  by  sjnres  of  wood,  covered 
wit|i  lead ;  that  on  the  latter  was  blown  down  in 
1547,  and  the  others  were  removed  for  the  sake  of 
safety  in  1608.  Part  of  the  great  transept,  the  stalls 
of  the  choir,  and  the  statues  and  windows,  above  the 
western  entrances,  are  said  to  have  been  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  John  Wei- 


bourne  was  treanror  of  the  CatliedraJ  Bnd  maiter 
of  the  works. 

The  total  internal  length  is  470  feet  j  the  nave  240 
feet  in  length,  80  in  breadth,  and  80  in  height ;  the 
choir  to  the  altar-screen,  140  feet  long,  40  broad, 
and  72  high.  The  west  transept  is  220  feet  in  length, 
63  in  breadth,  and  74  in  height.  The  east  transept 
is  166  feet  in  length,  and  72  in  height.  The  western 
towers  are  206  feet,  the  centre  tower  is  262  feet  in 
height.  The  chapter -house,  attached  to  the  east  end, 
is  a  lofty  elegant  building,  forming  a  decagon,  and  la 
60  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  north  side  of,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Cathedral,  are  the  cloisters,  of  which 
only  three  sides  remain  in  the  original  state  ;  they 
measure  118  feet  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 
91  feet  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  Such  are 
the  principal  meiisurcments.  In  atlenipting  to  g^vc 
a  Just  description  of  this  noble  Minster,  we  are  pre- 
cluded by  our  limits  from  entering  into  the  subject 
as  fully  as  we  could  wish ;  we  are,  therefore,  coDteot 
with  selecting  from  our  materials  such  as  appear 
most  interesting. 

The  late  Earl  of  Burliugton,  who  had  an  excellent 
taste  in  architecture,  accounted  this  the  finest  Gothic 
structure  in  England,  and  superior  even  to  York  Min- 
ster.    He  chiefly  admired  the  grand  western  front 

Several  distinguished  persons,  besides  the  bishops, 
have  been  interred  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  particularly 
Catherine  Swinford,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  John  of  Gaunt ;  there  is  also  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  her  daughter,  Joan,  countess  of 
Westmoreland.  In  addition  to  the  rich  and  massive 
shrines,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  an- 
ciently the  property  of  this  church,  various  sculptured 
tombs  of  different  periods  existed,  of  which  no  traces 
remain.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  Reibrmationj  but  the  chief  ravages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  and  republicans, 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First.  In  1645,  not  only  were  the  beautiful  brass 
gates  of  the  choir  pulled  down,  and  other  wanton  in- 
juries practised,  but  the  church  was  actually  made 
barracks  for  the  parliamentary  troops. 

The  dean  and  chapter,  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Cathedral,  have  shown  themselves  attentive  to  its 
preservation.  By  a  Uberal  allotment  of  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  for  that  object,  they  ha\e, 
from  time  to  time,  effected  many  judicious  and 
extensive  repairs. 


HYMN. 

Ab  o'er  the  post  my  mem'ry  Btrays 

Why  heaves  the  secret  sigh? 
Tig  that  I  mourn  departed  days, 

Still  unprepared  to  die. 
The  Wotld,  and  worldly  things  beloved. 

My  anxious  thoughts  employ 'd ; 
And  time  unhallow'd,  unimproved, 

presents  a  fearful  void. 
Yet  Holy  Father,  wild  despau: 

Chaae  from  my  lab' ring  breast ; 
Thy  grace  it  is,  which  prompts  the  pray'r. 

That  grace  can  do  the  rest 
My  life's  brief  remnant  all  be  thine  ! 

And,  when  thy  sure  decree 
Bids  me  this  fleeting  breath  resign. 

Oh  !  speed  my  soul  to  Thee  1 — Bp.  Miodlkton. 

ON  FRIENDSHIP. 
Hast  thou  a  Friend,  as  heart  may  wish  at  will  ? 
Then  use  him  so,  to  have  hia  friendsliip  still. 
Would' Bt  have  a  Friend,  would' st  know  what  friend  is  liest? 
Have  Gon  thy  friend,  who  passeth  ell  the  rest. 

TussEB.  IS73. 
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CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

The  hearty  which  ia  the  principal  organ  of  circula- 
tion^ is  placed  within  the  breast  between  the  two 
lobes  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  fleshy  substance^  and  has 
two  cavities^  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  valve.  From  the  left  ventricle,  a  large  blood-vessel, 
called  the  aorta,  proceeds,  and  soon  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  ascend  and  descend  by  innumerable 
ramifications,  become  smaller  as  they  proceed,  and 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  body.  When  the  right 
ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the 
arteries  with  so  much  force  that  it  reaches  the  mi- 
nutest extremities  of  their  most  remote  ramifications. 
This  motion  is  called  the  pulse,  which  is  merely  the 
effect  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  is  quicker  or 
slower  according  to  the  frequency  of  its  contractions. 

When  the  blood  arrives  fat  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  distributed  through  the  body.  Nature  employs 
it  in  the  wisest  manner.  Certain  vessels  absorb  the 
watery,  oily,  and  saline  parts.  In  some  parts  of  the 
body,  where  the  arteries  are  distributed,  the  secretion 
of  milk,  fat,  and  various  fluids  is  performed :  the 
remaining  portion  of  blood  flows  into  the  extremities 
of  the  veins.  These  vessels  gradually  enlarge  in  size, 
till  they*  form  very  large  tubes,  which  return  the 
blood  back  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The 
blood  is  then  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  disperses  it  through  the  lungs  by  innumerable 
sfnall  branches.  It  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  is  afterwards  received  by  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  by  them  is  conveyed  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart.  This  contracts,  and  sends  it  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which,  also  contracting,  pushes  it  into  the 
aorta,  whence  it  circulates  through  every  part  of  the 
body. 

For  this  complicated  fvmction,  four  cavities,  as  we 
have  seen,  become  necessary,  and  four  are  accord- 
ingly provided:  two  called  Ventricles,  which  send  out 
the  blood  3  viz.  one  into  the  lungs,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  other  into  the  mass  after  it  has  returned 
from  the  lungs.  Two  others  called  Auricles,  which 
receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  5  viz.  one  as  it  comes 
immediately  from  the  body,  the  other  as  the  same 
blood  comes  a  second  time,  after  its  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  for  without  the  lungs  one  of  each 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

Such  is  the  admirable  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
man  and  most  animals.  But  there  is  still  much  ob- 
scurity in  this  interesting  subject.  We  meet  with 
wonders  here,  that  prove  how  incapable  the  human 
mind  is  of  explaining  this  work  of  Divine  wisdom. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Creator,"  saith  Hamburgher, 
is  in  nothing  seen  more  gloriously  than  the  heart  5** 
and  how  well  doth  it  execute  its  office  !  An  anato- 
mist, who  imderstood  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
might  say  beforehand  that  it  would  play  5  but  he 
would  expect,  I  think,  from  the  complexity  of  its 
mechanism,  and  the  delicacy  of  many  of  its  parts, 
that  it  should  always  be  liable  to  derangement,  or 
that  it  would  soon  work  itself  out.  Yet  shaU  this 
wonderful  machine  go  night  and  day,  for  eighty 
years  together,  at  the  rate  of  100,000  strokes  every 
twenty-four  hours,  having  at  every  stroke  a  great  re- 
sistance to  overcome,  and  shall  continue  this  action 
for  this  length  of  time  without  disorder  and  without 
weariness  ! 

From  K£iLL*s  Anatomy,  we  learn  that  each  ven- 
tricle will  contain  at  least  one  ounce  of  blood.  The 
heart  contracts  4000  times  in  one  hour,  from  which 
it  follows  that  there  pass  through  the  heart  every 
hour  4000  ounces,  or  350  pounds,  of  blood.  The 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  said  to  be  about  25  pounds, 
BO  that  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole  mass.of  ^blood 
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passes  through  the  heart  14  times  in  one  hour,  which 
is  about  once  in  every  four  minutes. 

"  Consider,'*  says  Paley,  "  what  an  affair  this  is, 
when  we  come  to  very  large  animals.  The  aorta  of 
a  whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of 
some  water- works  5  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  pas- 
sage through  a  pipe  of  that  description  is  inferior  in. 
impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood  gushing  from  the 
whale's  heart."  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  whale,  says,  "  The  aorta  measured  a 
foot  diameter.  Ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood  are 
thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  a  stroke,  with  an  immense 
velocity,  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  diameter*  The 
whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder." 

The  account  here  given  will  not  convey  to  a  reader 
ignorant  of  anatomy  any  thing  like  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  form,  action,  or  the  use  of  the  parts,  or  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (nor  can  any  short  and 
popular  account  do  this) ;  but  it  is  abimdantly  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  me- 
chanism bestowed  on  his  frame,  for  the  continuance 
of  life,  by  the  hand  of  a  Being  who  is  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  and  alL-good,  and  whose  bountiful  care  is 
equally  extended  to  the  preservation  and  happiness 
of  the  humblest  creature  in  existence,  which  has  been, 
equally  with  ourselves,  called  into  life  at  his  Divine 
behest,  and  for  a  wise  and  good  purpose.  D. 


Saint  Anthony  and  thb  Cobbler. — Wk  read  a  pretty 
story  of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wilderness,  led 
there  a  very  hard  and  strait  life,  insomuch  that  none  at 
that  time  did  the  like ;  to  whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  Anthony,  thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobblei 
that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria."  Anthony  hearing  this,  roso 
up  forthwith,  and  took  his  staff,  and  went  till  ho  came 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobblei 
was  astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  *'  Come,  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spcndest  thy 
time  ?  *  "  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none,  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  I  am 
but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  I  pray 
for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially  for  all  such 
neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have ;  after  I  set  me  at 
my  labour,  where  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my 
living ;  and  I  keep  me  from  all  falsehood,  for  I  hate  no- 
thing so  much  as  I  do  deceitfulness ;  wherefore,  when  I 
make  to  any  man  a  promise,  I  keep  it  and  perform  it  truly. 
And  thus  I  spend  my  time  poorly  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  I  teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve 
me,  to  fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
simple  life."  In  this  story  you  see  how  God  loveth  those 
that  follow  their  vocation,  and  live  uprightly,  without  any 
falsehood  in  theu:  deaUng.  This  Antnony  was  a  great  holy 
man ;  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much  esteemed  before  Grod 
as  he.— -Bp.  Latimer. 


Thsrb  are  none  in  the  worl^  so  wickedly  inclined,  but  that 
a  religious  instruction  and  bringing  up  may  fkshion  anew 
and  reform  them;  nor  any  so  weU-disposed,  whom  (the 
reins  being  let  loose)  the  continual  fellowship  and  fami- 
harity,  and  the  examples  of  dissolute  men,  may  not  corrupt 
and  deform.  Vessels  will  ever  retain  a  savour  of  their  first 
liquor ;  it  being  equdly  difficult  either  to  cleanse  the  mind 
once  corrupted,  or  to  extinguish  the  sweet  savour  of  virtue 
first  received,  when  the  mind  was  yet  tender,  open,  and 
easily  seasoned. Sir  Walter  Raleob. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  natural  than  is  the 
desire  of  communicating  our  knowledge.  Even  power  would 
be  less  valued,  were  there  no  opportunity  of  showing  it  to 
others ;  it  derives  half  its  value  from  that  circumstance. 
And  as  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  have  no  possible  ^• 
tification  but  in  society.  These  parts  of  our  constitution, 
therefore,  are  evidently  intended  for  social  life  ;  and  it  is 
not  more  evident  that  birds  were  made  for  tlying,  and  fishes 
for  swimming,  than  that  man,  endowed  with  a  natural  de- 
sire of  power,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  is  made,  not 
for  the  savage  and  solitary  state,  but  for  Uving  in  society 
*«-— RtfiDB  Essays 
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HERALDRY. 

No.  I.  TsE  Shield. 
Having,  in  b  former  number,  given  some  account  of 
the  Supporters  of  the  Arms  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
we  will  in  this  present,  and  occasionally  in  future 
numbers,  give  some  few  notices  on  the  subject  of 
Heralshv,  sufficiently  minute  to  make  our  readers 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  that  interestiag 
science,  and  the  origin  of  its  principal  beariogs. 
The  present  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  Shixld. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  Heraldry  is 
the  scientific  regulation  and  description  of  the  various 
ornaments  with  which  our  ancestora  dial^nguished 
themselves  in  war,  or  in  tournaments  and  warlike 
exerdses. 

These  ornaments,  though  worn  frequently  on  a 
Shirt,  or  Coat  of  Arms,  thrown  over  the  whole  per- 
son, or  in  Banners  or  Pennons,  were  invariably  de- 
picted on  the  Shield.  From  this  circumstance  it 
arises  that  all  seals,  engravings,  and  paintings  of 
coat-armour,  arc  constantly  drawn  in  a  ehield-like 
form.  Ornaments  on  shields  may  be  traced  to  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  classical  reader  will  notice 
many  instances  of  them,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  here,  as  a  proof  of  the  custom,  the  elabo- 
rately-ornamented Shield  of  Achillea,  described  by 
Homer  j  so,  also,  when  Solomon  made  his  three 
hundred  shields  of  gold,  it  is  only  probuble  to  sup- 
pose that  so  precious  a  metal  received  also  appro- 
priate decorations.  Indeed,  as  personal  distinction 
is,  in  all  cases,  a  natural  desire,  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  the  leader  in  battle  was  not  slow  to 
adopt  some  distinguishing  embellishment,  which, 
while  it  might  excite  his  own  valour,  would  also  have 
the  advantage  of  rendering  him  conspicuous  to  his 
followers.  In  savage  life,  which  ia  always,  probably, 
a  fair  picture  of  the  earlier  stages  of  polished  society, 
we  accordingly  find  shields,  at  present,  beautified 
with  a  rude,  but  very  diligent  labour. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  however,  that  these  oma- 
menta  did  not  become  hereditary  till  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  The  shape  of  the  Shield  has  varied  very 
considerably.  As  its  only  object,  at  first,  was  to 
ihelter  the  warrior,  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  cover 
aa  much  of  the  body  aa  possible  j  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  foot  soldiers  were  defended  by  a  very 


i  long  shield,  long  enongh  indeed  to  conceal  the  whole 
person,  so  that  archers  were  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  fixing  their  shields  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
discharging,  like  Paris  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  be- 
hind a  monument,  their  bolts  upon  the  enemy. 


The  annexed  engraving  shows  three  archers  nest- 
ling behind  one  shield,  while  another  supports  a 
shield  of  large  dimensions  on  his  back.  Hub  en- 
graving is  taken  from  a  picture  in  Johnes's  Froiatart'* 
Chronicle  of  the  Siege  of  Duriu. 

The  Knight,  or  horseman,  who,  from  his  position, 
could  not  conceal  his  l^s  behind  a  shield,  contented 
himself  with  a  shorter  buckler,  in  which,  however, 
he  preserved  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  foot  sol- 
dier, more  especially  as  its  figure,  tapering  towards 
the  bottom,  allowed  the  ready  and  easy  projection  of 
his  lance,  with  which  weapon  the  chairge  was  gene- 
rally made.  Our  engraving  of  the  seal  of  King 
Stephen  will  give  the  shape  of  the  horseman's  shield, 
while  that  of  GUbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and 
Gloucester,  in  addition  to  the  shape  of  the  shield, 
presents  us  also  with  the  Bhirt,  or  coat  of  onus. 
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■pread  over  the  person  of  the  "Etrl,  with  hia  Brmorisl 
bearinga  appearing  also  on  the  housings  of  his  horse. 
The  cnstom  of  quartering  arms,  (wtuch  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  futura  paper,)  occasioned  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  shield  in  its  lower  parts,  in  order  to  give 
room  for  introducing  the  quartered  coats.  We  give 
a  copy  of  the  Shield  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  contuning 
the  AJms  of  FVance  and  En- 
gland quarterly,  which  will 
show  this  expansion.  But 
as  this  spread  of  the  shield 
below  materially  interfered 
with  the  projection  of  the 
lance,  an  alteration  was 
shortly  contrived  in  its  upper 
part,  where  a  piece  acems 
frequently  to  have  been  scooped  out,  to  ^ve  the 
spear  an  easier  advance.  We 
present  our  readers  with  ano- 
ther Shield  from  Froissart,  being 
a  specimen  of  this  variation  in 
figure.  This  Shield,  bearing 
three  Hearts,  was  used  at  a  tour- 
nament where  three  French 
Knights,  for  the  love  of  their 
ladies,    challenged  all   comers. 

This    shape,    however,    is    (re- 

■EHioan.  quently  introduced  among  the 

many   beautiful    embellishnients    of    that    splendid 
building.  King's  College  Chapel,   Cambridge;  and, 

if  it  is  still  preserved,  may  be  seen 

^^C^n^^f'      on  the  foot  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 

r-"*",(j^ J       tomb   in  Westminster   Abbey.      In 

the    margin    is    another    specimen, 
being  a  Shield  from  the  monument 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  where  the  out- 
let for  the  Inuce  is  introduced  above, 
while  the   Shield   is   brought   to   a 
square  below,  in  order  to  accommo' 
date  its  quarterings. 
Shields  were  actually  used  in  tilts,  and  possibly  ut 
war,  as  late  aa  the    reign  of  King  James  the  First. 
The  Rebellion  which  followed,  by  introducing  into 
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th«  kingdom  the  use  of  more  modem  weapons, 
seems  entirely  to  have  banished  all  the  ancient  modes 
of  warfare.  After  the  Restoration,  we  believe,  no 
tilt  took  place,  and  the  Shield  now  assumed  in 
Heraldry  all  the  many  different  and  frequently  ele- 
gant shapes,  which  either  the  taste  of  Uia  painter, 
the  necessity  created  by  marshalling  numerous  quar- 
terings, or  Uie  caprices  of  fashion,  might  dictate.  It 
rather  belongs  to  chivalry  than  to  heraldry,  to  notice 
the  sensitive  feelings,  and  the  nice  points  of  honour, 
which  the  knight  connected  with  his  armorial  bear- 
ings ;  feelings  which  may  be  traced  to  distant  ages. 

When  we  next  enter  on  this  subject,  we  will  shortly 
touch  on  the  tinctures,  or  blcuoits,  used  in  Heraldry. 

THE  IGUANA. 
Thk  reptile  here  represented  belongs  to  the  Lizard 
tribe,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet ;  it 
is  considered,  in  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  as  very 
delicate  eating,  and,  on  that  account,  is  much  sought 
after  by  the  natives.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  pre- 
judices and  preferences  of  mankind  for  different  sorts 
of  foodj  and  to  observe,  from  the  facts  discovered, 
how  much  influence  mental  antipathies  have  over  our 
bodily  feelings.  The  refreshing,  and  almost  univer- 
sally approved  beverage,  tea,  when  offered  by  some 
European  travellers  to  the  Turkish  ladies,  was  re-. 
jected  as  insipid  and  valueless.  We  find  in  sovc 
old  English  dramas,  corvorants  and  soland  geese 
reckoned  among  the  dainties  of  the  table.  At  the 
present  time  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other  shell-fish  are, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  considered  as  delicacies, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
turn  from  them  with  disgust,  to  make  a  meal  off 
locusts  scorched  over  a  fire.  Bread  dipped  in  trtun- 
oil  is  greedily  devoured  by  the  Laplanders,  and  even 
by  the  more  civilized  Russians ;  and  Captain  Parry, 
when  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole, 
contrived  to  keep  a  restless  Esquimaux  in  his  chair, 
while  his  likeness  was  taken,  by  treating  him  at  in- 
tervals with  tallow- candles.  If  we  look  nearer  home, 
we  find  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland,  in  many  cases, 
refusing  eels  as  food,  while,  on  this  side  the  border, 
they  arc  considered  a  delidous  dish. 
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The  Iguana  is  found  within  the  tropics,  in  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  species  figured  in  the  print  is  a 
native  of  Amboyna,  the  chief  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Iguana  is  extremely  active, 
and  climbs  trees  with  great  quickness  and  dexterity ; 
its  principal  food  is  fruit  and  flowers,  and  small  in- 
sects or  worms.  Its  bite,  although  not  dangerous, 
is  extremely  painful,  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
the  creature's  jaws.  The  thickness  of  its  skvdl  ren- 
ders it  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  mode  of  de- 
struction employed  by  the  hunters,  who  attack  it  with 
clubs,  is  far  from  expeditious  in  its  operation. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  A  BELIEF  IN  FORTUNE^ 
TELLING,  OR  ASTROLOGY. 

The  belief  in  Judicial  Astrology,  which  appears  to 
be  adapted  only  to  the  darkest  ages,  continued^  not- 
withstanding the  vast  progress  made  in  literature  and 
science,  to  be  cherished  pretty  generally  among  the 
uneducated,  and  even,  in  too  many  instances^  amongst 
the  learned,  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
indeed  it  did  not  even  survive  that  date.  To  show  the 
total  folly  of  all  pretensions  to  the  art  of  predicting 
future  events  from  the  positions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
equal  folly  of  believing  in  such  predictions,  the  follow- 
lu^  anecdote  is  offered  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  lived  a  •celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  named  James  Ozanam,  whose 
learned  works  are  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
As  an  astronomer  is  continually  gazing  on  the  stars, 
and  an  astrologer  professes  to  draw  his  predictions 
from  them,  the  two  were  frequently  confoimded  with 
each  other.  It  happened  that  a  nobleman  of  great 
rank,  desirous  of  discovering  the  events  of  his  future 
life,  applied  to  Ozanam  to  draw  his  horoscope,  and  at 
the  same  time  employed  a  neighbouring  Physician, 
who  was  also  a  professed  and  enthusiastic  astrologer, 
to  execute  the  same  task.  The  physician  complied^ 
drew  the  horoscope,  and  of  course  pocketed  his 
reward.  As  for  Ozanam,  he  in  vain  represented  to 
the  nobleman,  that  he  was  no  astrologer, — that  he  did 
not  beheve  in  the  existence  of  such  an  art  j  the  noble- 
man persisted,  and  as  he  was  a  man  whose  positive 
commands  were  not  to  be  refused,  Ozanam,  at  length, 
threw  together,  at  random,  a  parcel  of  predictions  all 
promising  riches,  power,  happiness,  and  every  other 
worldly  blessing  that  a  man  could  desire. 

About  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  same  noble- 
man called  again  on  Ozanam,  loading  him  with  com- 
pliments, and  assuring  him  that  every  one  of  his 
predictions  had  been  verified,  while  those  of  the 
Physician  turned  out  totally  false.  The  event  con- 
firmed both  parties  in  their  previous  opinions.  The 
nobleman,  to  whom  Ozanam  did  not  dare  confess 
the  trick,  departed  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever, 
that  astrology,  in  the  hands  of  a  really  legmed  and 
able  professor,  was  a  science  as  true  as  the  mathe- 
matics J  while  Ozanam^  with  much  better  reason,  was 
confirhied  in  his  opinion,  that  astrology  had  no  exist- 
ence whatever,  except  m  the  heated  imaginations  of 
a  few  enthusiasts,  the  cunning  of  knaves,  and  the 
gullibihty  of  fools. 


It  was  an  objection  constantly  urged  by  the  ancient  Epicu- 
reans, that  man  could  not  be  the  cieatuie  of  a  benevolent 
Being,  as  he  was  formed  in  a  state  so  helpless  and  infirm. 
They  never  considered  or  perceived  that  this  very  infirmity 
and  helplessness  were  the  cause  and  cement  of  society ; 
that  if  men  had  been  perfect  and  self-suflacient,  and  had 
stood  m  no  need  of  each  others  assistance,  there -would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  invention  of  the  arts,  and  no 

opportunity  foy  th©  ewxom  of  the  aflfectiQD*.-^— Warxw. 


RICHARD  HOOKER, 

Amid  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  restless  age,  it 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  look  back  occasionally  upon 
the  olden  time,  and  to  contemplate  some  of  the 
divines  and  scholars  of  former  days,  remarkable  not 
more  for  their  mighty  intellect,  and  their  wonderful 
attainments  in  learning,  than  for  their  calm,  simple, 
and  secluded  habits  of  life.  Of  this  description  of 
men  we  cannot  easily  find  a  more  perfect  specimen 
than  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity, 

This  modest  and  unassuming,  but  really  great 
man,  was  bom  about  the  year  1553,  at  Heavytree, 
near  Exeter,  and,  his  parents  being  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  intended  to  be  brought  up  to 
some  trade ;  but  the  disposition  and  talents  which 
he  evinced  at  school,  soon  showed  that  he  was  fitted 
for  higher  things,  and  induced  his  master  to  intercede 
with  his  uncle  to  assist  a  youth  of  such  fair  promise 
in  prosecuting  his  studies  for  the  sacred  profession. 
By  this  imcle  Hooker  was  recommended  to  Jewell, 
then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  through  the  influence  of 
that  distinguished  prelate,  he  soon  obtained  the  situa 
tion  of  a  clerk  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
'  About  three  years  after  his  admission  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Hooker  having  occasion  to  go  into  Devon- 
shire, visited  his  patron  on  his  road ;  and  the  accoimt 
of  the  visit  in  honest  Isaac  Walton  is  so  charac- 
teristic, that  we  must  give  it  in  his  own  words : — "  On 
foot  they  (Hooker  and  a  companion,)  went,  and  took 
Salisbmry  in  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good 
Bishop,  who  made  them  dine  with  him  at  his  own 
table,  which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends  ; 
and,  at  the  BLshop's  parting  with  him,  the  Bishop 
gave  him  good  counsel  and  his  benediction,  but  for- 
got to  give  him  money,  which  when  the  Bishop  had 
considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  caU 
Richard  back  to  him  j  and  at  Richard's  return,  the 
Bishop  said,  '  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back  to  lend 
you  a  horse,  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
and,  I  thank  God,  with  much  ease  j'  and  presently 
dehvered  into  his  hands  a  walking  staff,  with  which 
he  professed  he  had  travelled  through  many  parts  of 
Grermany  5  and  he  said,  '  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but 
lend  you  my  horse}  be  sure  you  be  honest,  and 
bring  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  ^-ay 
to  Oxford  5  and  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats,  to 
bear  your  charges  to  Exeter  5  and  here  are  ten  groats 
more,  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  I  send  her  a  Bishop's  benediction  with 
it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me  -, 
and  if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give 
you  ten  groats  more  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the 
College,  and  so  God  bless  you,  good  Richard.*  ** 

Hooker  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  this  ex- 
cellent patron  by  death ;  but  his  own  character  tor 
learning  and  piety  not  only  procured  for  him  a 
scholarship,  and  afterwards  a  fellowship,  at  his  col- 
lege, but  induced  Sandys,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
to  place  his  son  under  his  care.  The  Bishop's  words 
were,  "  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son  that  shall 
teach  him  learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  ex- 
ample, and  my  greatest  care  shall  be  of  the  last,  and 
(God  wiUing,)  this  Richard  Hooker  shall  be  the  man 
into  whose  hands  I  will  conunit  my  Edwin."  With 
yoimg  Sandys,  Hooker  also  received  another  distin- 
guished pupil,  George  Cranmer,  the  great  nephew  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer. 

At  Oxford  Hooker  was  fast  rising  in  reputation. 
Among  other  honours  he  had  been  appointed  to  read 
lectures  in  Hebrew ;  and  in  the  calm  retreat  of  the 
Uaivecsity^  8Q  well  suited  to  his  quiet  habits  and 
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lovt*  of  learning,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
peace  if  he  had  remained.  But  having  now  taken 
Holv  Orders,  he  was  summoned  from  Oxford  to 
preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  Of  this  place  we  gave  a 
view  in  our  thirtieth  number  j  and  we  there  explained 
that  it  was  customary,  down  to  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  to  call  the  most  learned  divines,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  take  their  turn  of 
instructing  the  people  from  that  pulpit.  A  new 
preacher  always  excited  much  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  Hooker  was  far  too  modest  and  humble  not  to 
feel  considerable  perturbation  at  the  thought  of  this 
public  exhibition.  Moreover,  he  arrived  in  London, 
wet  and  wearied  from  his  journey,  and  he  would 
scarcely  have  had  strength  to  perform  his  task,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cares  and  attentions  of  his  hostess, 
,  Mrs.  Churchman.  This  good  dame,  however,  proved 
herself  not  quite  disinterested  in  her  kindness  5  for 
she  contrived  to  persuade  Hooker,  first,  that  he 
wanted  a  wife  to  take  care  of  him,  and,  next,  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  promote  to  that  station 
her  own  daughter,  Joan,  "  who,"  his  biographer  says, 
"  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion,  and,  for 
her  conditions,  they  were  like  that  wife's  which  is  by 
Solomon  compared  with  a  dripping  house." 

By  this  marriage  Hooker  lost  his  fellowship  at 
Corpus ;  but  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the 
living  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  near  Aylesbury  5 — 
and  of  his  life  in  this  place,  we  have  a  singular  pic- 
ture preserved  by  Walton.  His  former  pupils, 
Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  found  him,  with  a  Horace  in  his 
hand,  tending  his  few  sheep  in  the  common  field,  in 
the  necessary  absence  of  his  only  servant.  After 
their  return  to  the  house,  Richard  was  called  away 
from  his  friends  to  rock  the  cradle.  And  his  whole 
situation  appeared  so  comfortless,  that  Sandys,  on  his 
return  to  London,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  procmre 
for  Hooker,  1585,  the  appointment  of  the  mastership 
of  the  Temple. 

This  was  a  situation  much  more  suitable  to  his 
talents  and  attainments;  but  it  brought  him  into  a 
controversy  with  Walter  Travers,  and  some  other  of 
the  divines,  who  were  then  commencing  that  vexa- 
tious opposition,  to  the  discipline  and  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  gradually  increased  in 
violence  and  strength,  till  it  subverted  both  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Besides  his  gene- 
ral dislike  to  controversy.  Hooker  moreover  was  now 
seriously  employed  in  his  great  work  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Polity !  and  feeling  himself,  in  London,  to  be 
out  of  his  proper  element,  he  entreated  to  be  removed 
from  the  Temple  to  some  country  living,  where,  as 
he  expresses  himself,  *'  I  may  study,  and  pray  for 
God*s  blessing  on  my  endeavours,  and  keep  myself 
in  peace  and  privacy,  and  behold  God's  blessing 
spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread 
without  oppositions." 

In  1591,  Hooker  was  gratified  in  this  wish,  by 
being  appointed  to  the  living   of  Boscomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire ;   and  in  1595,  he  was  removed  to  the  more 
valuable  benefice  of  Bishops*  Bourne,  near  Canter- 
bury, where  he  continued  till  his  death  j  an  event, 
which  occorred  in  the  year  1 600,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  which  he  caught  in 
his  passage  by  water,  between  London  and  Gravesend. 
During  his  residence  at  his  two  last-mentioned 
benefices.     Hooker  completed  his   immortal   work. 
The  four  first  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  were 
published  in  the  year  1594;  the  fifth  in  1597;  and 
the  three  last  were  left  finished,  but  unpublished,  at 
his  deatb*     There  is^  however,  reason  to  believe  that 


the  genuine  copies  of  those  three  were  destroyed  by 
his  widow,  and  what  we  possess  are  no  more  than 
his  rough  drafts,  subsequently  touched  up  by  Dr. 
Spencer.  Still,  his  unquestionable  books,  together 
with  some  tracts  and  sermons,  are  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain his  high  reputation.  With  a  profusion  of  learn- 
ing, and  an  unanswerable  force  of  reasoning,  they 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  oiu*  Church  estabhshment ; 
and,  while  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  exalted 
piety,  they  are  written  in  a  strain  of  stately  and 
measured  prose,  which  is  unequalled  in  oiur  language. 
To  this  day,  the  name  of  Hooker  is  seldom  men- 
tioned without  adding  the  epithet  of  '  the  learned,*  or 
'  the  judicious :'  and,  after  having  thus  contemplated 
the  great  author,  it  is  with  additional  delight  and 
reverence  that  we  turn  to  survey  the  individual,  the 
very  perfection  of  meekness,  humility,  and  piety. 
We  possess  many  interesting  details  of  his  habits 
while  at  Bourne,  though  they  are  too  long  to  be  here 
inserted  in  full. 

He  was  accustorqrd  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and 
he  or  his  Curate  to  riWechize  after  the  second  lesson 
in  Jthe  evening  prayrr.  His  sermons  were  uttered 
with  a  grave  zeal,  aiMi  an  humble  voice  j  his  eyes 
always  fiixed  on  one  place,  to  prevent  his  imagination 
from  wandering,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  study 
as  he  spake  j  and  it  was  his  design  rather  to  con- 
vince and  to  persuade,  than  to  terrify,  men  into  piety. 
He  was  very  assiduous  in  the  now-forgotten  duty  of 
fasting;  nor  less  so  to  inquire  who  of  his  parishioners 
were  sick,  or  in  any  ways  distressed,  suiting  his  ad- 
monitions to  their  state.  He  was  also  diligent  to 
prevent  lawsuits,  still  urging  his  parishioners  and 
neighbours  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities,  and 
to  hve  in  love.  His  advice  to  them  was  to  watch 
and  pray,  and  always  to  keep  themselves  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  Communion,  and  then  to  receive  it  often, 
for  it  was  a  comforting  and  strengthening  of  their 
graces.  On  his  entrance  into  any  house,  or  depar- 
ture from  it,  he  would  usually  speak  to  the  whole 
family,  and  bless  them  by  name.  We  wish  that  we 
had  room  to  give  a  delightful  story  of  Hooker's  flock, 
told  by  Isaac  Walton  in  his  best  style  of  quaint  sim- 
plicity 5  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  it,  and  we 
the  less  regret  the  omission,  as  our  readers  may  see 
it  at  length  in  the  thirteenth  number  of  the  British 
Magazine,  together  with  a  view  of  the  church  and 
rectory  of  Bishops'  Bourne. 

Hooker  once  said,  in  the  course  of  his  controver- 
sial writings,  *'  Your  next  argument  consists  of  rail- 
ing and  of  reasons  j  to  yoiur  railing,  I  say  nothing ; 
to  your  reasons,  I  say  what  follows." — It  was  also 
afavoiurite  maxim  with  him,  "There  will  come  a  time 
when  three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness 
shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  tlu^cc 
thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness 
of  wit."  And  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  brief 
memoir  of  this  meek  and  saint-like  man,  than  by 
mentioning  that  one  of  the  most  petulant  and  prag- 
matical of  the  party  opposed  to  him  lived  to  come  to 
a  temper  of  mind  not  very  different :  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  in  his  old  age,  became  the  master  of  a  hos- 
pital in  Warwick,  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  says,  his 
last  words  on  his  death-bed  were  that  he  sorely 
lamented  the  imnecessary  trouble  he  had  caused  the 
Church,  by  the  scorn  of  which  he  had  been  the 
fomenter;  and  that  he  wished  he  was  to  begin  his 
life  again,  that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  his  dis- 
like of  his  former  doings. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, left  behind  him  these  four  pieces  of  advice : — I .  Be 
always  employed. — 2  Look  to  the  issue, — 3.  Befurnishea 
mth  a  friend.^  \.  Bafieci  upon  thyself. 
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ANNIVERSARIES  IK  HAY. 
MONUAy,  6th. 
To  ihia  daT  "  "il'  »^Md  m  our  Almai»cka  t^e  appeltatiai 
St.  Johh,  bhU  Psrian  ZAUiuM,  though  the  reformed  ebarch  n> 
■dauUed  it  unoDg  it>  festivd*.    AndeatlT  it  wu  kept  in  memsr, 
St.  John  the  Evangeliit'*  hnia|[  oicapM  anhart  frum  tt  caldron  of 
burning  oil,  into  whicb  b*  i*  Uld  to  nave  been  plnngod  by  onler 
of  the  Emperoi  DoimtitB.   Thii  micaculoui  pruerialion  bappentnE 
ueu  the  fate  of  Rons  called  the  Pcrtm  Latina,  the  day  waa  naitwd 
therefrom. 

iStU  The  City  of  Roa«  atonned  and  plundered  bt  th*  troapa  of 
the  Einiieror  Cbarln  V.,  led  br  the  Conatable  of  Bourbon, 
who  waa  aJun  in  the  amult.  Thii  waa  the  nith  time  Rome 
had  heen  tileo  by  hoatile  armiea  aince  ita  foundatioD,  the 
other  fira  beini.  6nt,  by  the  GauU,  A.U.C.  364-,  aecond, 
byAhric,  King  of  the   Gotba,  A.O.  410;  third,  by  Gen- 

.__^_    V. #  :l.  ir — j.i.   .II.   t L   ■— Odoacer,  King 

3olh),  546. 
1631  Dtiquary,  whoae 

lial  part  of  the 
aied  the  "  Cot- 
the  back  of  the 
Garden."  He 
TO. 
167B  :  the  eect  called 


death  by  poiaon  at  Athens. 

IITT  ScWian  Zioni,  Oojit  of  Venice,  toUlly  defeated  the  fleet  of 

the  Eipperor  Barbarma,  and  restored  Italy  to  tranqDillity. 
:  716  The  Act  for  prolonging  the  duiation  of  rarliamCDt  from  three 

1717  Feitr  Ihs  G'Fni.  Emperor  of  Ttussa,  while  oa  hti  trivola, 
intitgnitOf  throughout  Europe,  vi^iletl  Pans, 
WEDNESDAY,  8lh. 

1429  The  Engliah  army  obliged  to  raiie  the  <iege  of  Orleans.  The 
French  troop*  were  led  by  an  imposlor,  pretending  to  a 
divine  minian  :  before  thii  event  ahe  wu  called  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  subMqueatly  the  Maid  of  Orleana.  She  waa  afterwarda 
taken    priaooer  by  the  Engliih,  and   cruelly  burnt  alive  aa 

1743  The  pioiu  and  learned  Dr.  John  Hough,  called  the  •'  Goon 
Bishop  of  Worcester,"  died,  in  the  ninely-tbird  year  of  hia 
age.  and  liny-third  of  hia  epiacopate. 

1814  NapoiiBit  Bueiiaparu  landeJ  in  Klba,  after  hia  linit  abdication. 

1S21  Caplriin  Parrv  sailed  from  the  Eiver  on  hia  aecond  voyage,  in 

!ueil  of  a  North-weal  Panaage ;  and  on  the  mioB  day,  in 
B24,  he  aailed  again  on  his  third  voyage  of  dtseorary. 
THURSDAY,  9th. 
1502  ColiiHbai  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  his  fDunh  Toyage  to  Ameiica. 
1B28  The  Teat  and  Corporation  Acta  repealed. 

FRIDAY,  loth. 

1774  Lauii  XP.,  King  of  France,  died  of  a  aecond  attack  of  the 

amall-poi,  in  the  63th  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  60th  of  hia  reign. 

SATURDAY,  llth. 

This  is  calculated  to  be  the  Annivenary  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the 

Sar  befbre  Chnal,  1491.  the  laraelitei  paaaed  the  Red  Sea,  and 
baraoh  and  hia  host  were  drowned,  in  eodeavouting  to  follow 


bundationi. 

1778  Wiltum  Pitt,  the  Brat  Earl  of  Chatham,  died.    He  waa 

buried  at  the  public  charge  in  Weatminaler  Abbey. 
17B3  Richard  K'ilun,  an  eminent  landscape-painler,  who  hai  even 

been  desirnated  the  "  English  Claude,    died,  aged  riity-eight. 

In  his  lijetime  he  waa  not  regarded  at  all  according  to  hia 

merits,  bat  now  hia  pictures  fetch  large  anma. 
leOO  King  Cwrga  III.  was  ihot  at  in  the  theatre,  but  happily  with. 


It  effect,  I 


u:  named  Hatfield.    At  a 


trooH  while  eierciiing. 
2  The  Right  Hm.  Spencer  Pirc 
'n  the  lobby  of  the  Htmae  of 


nthe 
shot  from  the 


r*(  Hm.  Spencer  Piretral,  Prime  Minister,  wu  shot 

lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  aaaassin  named 

Bellinghani,  who  suffered  death  for  the  act  soon  after. 


Bving  appropriated  ettraordinary  prayais  and  supplica- 
■e  three  days,  as  a  preparation  for  the  devout  obsen- 
ance  01  our  Saviour's  Ascension  on  the  day  neat  succeeding  them  ; 
namely.  Holy  Thursday,  or  Ascension  Day.  In  the  reformed  mual. 
however,  this  day  is  simply  called  the  "  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter," 
and  the  rogation  days  very  little  observed. 

On  this  day,  in  tlic  year  B.  C.  4B,  wu  fought  ihe  battle  of  Phar- 
aalia.  which  cunfirmEd  the  power  of  Julius  Cssiir,  and  put  an  end 
to  that  of  his  rival  Pompey. 
1641  The  Karl  xf  £tra#nriJ,   Prime  Minister  of  King  Charles  I., 

was  beheaded  on^ower  Hill. 
1706  A  total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  occurred  at  nme  A.  M. 
1791  Died,  aged  tifty-two,  Fraucti  Gnif,  the  celebrated  illastrator 

of  the  AKliq^iliil  «f  EHgland,  Walei,  and  SMland. 
1794  Madame  EHzabelli.  the  Mter  of  Louia  XVI.,  was  guillotined 
at  Paris,  after  a  long  and  cruel  confinement,  being  the  third 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  who  perished  by  the 
same  initrumeat  in  the  space  of  leas  than  siileeo  months. 
419  The  new  Custom  Hoiue,  London,  opened  foi   ' 


A  JswiSH  TALB.^Wben  Abmharo  tat  at  his  tent-door. 
accordiDf;  to  his  custom,  mitinK  to  eaterUin  stntiitBn,  ba 
espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  ieatiing  on  his  ;taff,  weary 
with  age  and  travail,  coming  totvards  him,  who  was  100 
years  of  age:  he  received  him  kindly,  washed  his  fe«t,{Mt>- 
vided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but  observing  that 
the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  tor  a  bleaainfc 
of  hia  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God 
of  Heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worahipped  the 
flte  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God.  At  which 
ansirer  Abraham  grew  ao  zealously  angry,  that  be  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  hia  tent,  and  expmed  him  to  all  tho 
evils  of  the  night  and  an  tinguarded  condition.  When 
the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  10  Abiaham,  and  asked 
him  where  the  stranger  was:  he  replied,*!  thniat  him 
away,  beeauaa  he  ed 

him,  *1  have  sufl  fh 

he  dishonoured  m  le 

night,  when  he  g;  th 

the  story,  Abratui  m 

hospilafale  enlerti  m. 

Tavlor. 

What  tml  and  pe  iw- 

era,  must  it  lequin  .  nf 

activit}-  with  whii  we 

first  see  them,  we  -,  to 

perfbrm  what,  till  i  to 

take  equal  pains  ii  ind 

moral  nature,  whi  -ul- 

tivation,  who  can  uid 

happiness  we  mig 


AOAIN  I 

Thosont 
And  fast 
While  b. 
This  nig 
Shall  dn 

ToLabo 

Now,  en 

And  on  I 

Oh,  com' 

Themer 

From  da 

While  wi 

Who  hath  my  every  want  supplied. 

And  to  my  footateps  proved  a  guide  ? 

Tia  thou,  my  God  I^to  Thee  belong 

Incense  of  pnise,  and  hallow'd  song  ; 

To  Thee  be  all  the  glory  given. 

Of  idl  my  mercies  under  heaven. 

From  Thee  tny  daily  bread  snd  health, 

Each  comfort— all  my  spirit's  wealth, 

Have  been  derived ;  my  sins  atone. 

And  errings  I  can  call  my  own. 

Oh,  when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise. 

And  light  once  more  shall  glad  theM)  eyes. 

May  I  thy  blessed  Sabbath  prove, 

A  day  of  holy  reat  and  love. 

May  my  Redeemer's  praises  claim 

My  constant  thought;  the  Spirit's  flame 

Descend,  my  accents  to  inspire. 

And  All  my  soul  with  rapture's  fire. 

And  when  the  night  of  Death  is  come. 

And  I  must  slumber  in  the  tomb, 

Oh,  then,  my  God,  this  faint  heart  cheer. 

And  far  dispel  the  shades  of  fenr. 

And  leach  me,  in  thy  strength,  lo  tread 

The  path  which  leads  me  to  tlie  dead. 

Assured,  when  life's  hard  toils  ore  o'er, 

Of  rest  with  Thee  for  evermore  I WalkbR. 


The  beautiful  little  p 

reclly  ascribed  lo  Crabw  ,  .    _ _,_ 

the  preaeni  Oiahop  of  Down  and  Connor, 


FsiusaiD  n  Wsixlt  Nraaii 


N<!"55  MAY 


M»u^iim^ 
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UNDER  raE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  BDUCATIOTf 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING^HRlSTrTN  KNOWL EIMiL  ' 

THE   DOGS   OF   ST.   BERNARD. 


Bt  the  kind  permiasioi^  of  Mr.  Landseer,  we  are 
enabled  this  week  to  present  ii  wood-cat,  taken  from 
his  very  interesting  print  of  the  "  Alpine  MastifiFa," 
or  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  One  of  these  sagacious 
and  well-trained  animals  ia  represented  clearing  away 
the  snow  from  an  onforttnate  traveller,  who  has  been 
overtaken  by  one  of  the  sadden  avalajicies  so  com- 
mon in  these  mountaina ;  the  other,  with  his  loud 
voice,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  monks  at  the  convent, 
who  are  seen  hastening  with  the  pious  intention  of 
conveying  the  suSerer  to  their  hospitable  shelter,  and 
restoring,  if  possible,  suspended  animation. 

The  Hospital,  or  Convent  of  St.  Bernard,  is  sitn- 
ated  on  the  elevated  ridge  which  runs  between  Mont 
St.  Velan  to  the  east,  and  Point  de  Dronay  to  the 
west,  and  is  computed  to  be  8200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  massive  and  substantial  building, 
and  contains  a  small  museum  of  mineralogical  speci- 
mens and  various  antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  temple  of  Jupiter  on  this  mountain.  There 
are  also  specimens  of  a  singular  sort  of  ptarmigan, 
caDtd  Hertaie.  This  bird  in  winter  is  perfectly  white; 
in  spring  and  summer,  black  and  white  mixed ;  and, 
in  aatnmn,  nearly  black  ;  they  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent.  The 
chapel  is  large  and  lofty  :  the  congr^ation  consists 
entirely  of  peasants,  partly  Piedmontese  and  partly 
Valaisans. 

The  order  of  Bemardioes  was  properly  Augustine, 
till  moulded  into  its  present  form  by  St.  Bernard, 
AJ>.  962.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  one  hundred 
Voi„  n. 


and  sixty  monasteriea  and  convents,  and  this  haa 
survived  most  of  them.  The  tiumber  of  monks  va- 
ries from  time  to  time,  but  usually  consists  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  all  natives  of  the  countries  north  oif 
the  Alps.  They  are  enjoined  to  board  and  lodge  all 
strangers  and  passengers,  at  all  seasons,  and  assist 
them  with  guides  in  traversing  the  mountains,  with- 
out charge  or  cost.  In  winter,  their  rules  conunaad 
them  to  send  every  day,  whatever  may  be  the  weather, 
two  able  and  powerM  men,  called  Maronieri,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  one  towards  the 
Italian  side,  the  other  towards  Valais.  These  tra- 
verse the  pass  the  whole  day,  attended  by  one  of  the 
great  dogs,  keeping  a  path  open  in  the  enow,  and 
watching  for  passengers. 

If  the  Maroaier  meets  with  any  penon  bewildered 
or  exhausted,  or  if  his  sagacious  companion  indicates 
by  his  movements  that  any  nnfortonate  being  is 
under  the  snow,  he  returns  with  all  speed  to  the 
Hospital  to  give  the  alarm.  Several  of  the  moaks 
then  instantly  set  out  with  restoratives,  to  be  used,  if 
the  object  of  their  care  is  not  too  far  gone.  Four 
carry  the  body,  while  the  rest  go  forward  to  trample 
the  snow,  which  is  often  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
depth,  and  give  facility  to  the  advance  of  their  bre- 
thren. < 

Cold  water,  with  ice  immersed  in  it,  is  prepared  as 
the  most  efficacious  remedy,  aad  the  body  placed  in 
it:  if  this  fails  in  restoring  animation,  all  hope  is  at 
an  end. 

The  dogs  ure  of  a  larzcj  and,  it  need  not  be  adde^ 
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a  sagacious  breed;  originallir  from  Spain.  The  largest 
of  the  race,  called  Jupiter,  was  in  high  esteem  aboUt 
four  years  ago,  from  the  ttumber  of  lives  he  had 
saved,  and  was  considered  more  than  usually  saga- 
In  the  year  1827,  he  rescued  a  woman  and 


cious. 


child  from  death  under  the  following  circumstahees : 
It  appears,  he  knew  some  one  liad  passed  near  the 
Hospital,  and  set  off  alone  immediately  to  follow 
t}icm.  After  some  time  his  absence  was  remarked  *, 
and  one  of  the  Maronier8,'by  pursuing  his  track, 
found  him  posted  over  the  dnfl  where  the  poor  wo- 
man and  her  child  were  about  to  perish. 

Several  of  the  dogs  have  been  brought  to  £ngland; 
one  now  in  the  possesaon  of  a  gentlemail  in  Glou- 
cestershire, has  fellen  under  our  observation  5  his 
dispositioA,  howfever,  from  change  of  living  and  want 
of  his  accustomed  air  and  exercise,  must  have  been 
much  altered,  for  he  had  grown  so  cowardly,  «s  to 
run  away  iti  terror  fh)m  the  smallest  dog.  His  length 
from  head  to  tail  was  above  six  feet,  his  sice  and 
height  in  proportion,  and  his  colour  a  yellowish- 
brown.  He  had  become  heavy  and  dull,  owing  to 
the  total  change  in  his  habits;  but  Was  jperfectly 
good-tempered,  and  a  general  favourite. 

The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hale,  stroilg  men  $  yet  few  of  them  live  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  :  this  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
sonal deprivations  and  hardships  they  must  suffer. 
They  are  simple-minded,  and  sincerely  devt)ted  to  the 
good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged;  and  they  claim 
our  respebt  for  thai  chttrity  hiwards  Ihdlr  fellow- 
creatures,  whii(^  indkcefe  thetn  tx)  persevete  Ih  a  bourse 
of  patient  eiiduraiice,  and  of  ^ertioii  and  difficulty 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  gi^dralLy  prema- 
ture old  agl^ 

There  is  not  a  more  effectmd  wa]^  to  revive  thd  thlil  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  than  seHmisljr  h>  medihtte  otl 
what  we  commonly  call  the  four  last  thihgs :  DeAth,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell ;  for  it  is  mOraUy  imaessibte  men 
should  live  such  careless  lives,  should  so  WnoUy  devote 
themselves  to  this  world  and  the  service  of  their  lusts, 
should  either  cast  off  the  fear  of  God  and  all  reverence 
for  his  laws,  or  satisfy  themselves  with  somd  bold  and 
formal  devotions,  were  they  possessed  with  a  warm  and 
constant  sense  of  these  things.  For  what  manner  of  men 
ought  we  to  be,  who  know  that  we  must  shortly  die,  and 
come  to  judgment,  and  receive  according  to  what  we  have 
done  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  either  eternal 
rewards  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  eternal  punishments 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels. Sherlock  on  Death. 

A  Prater  composed  by  George  the  Third  oa  the  day  of 
his  Coronation,  found  by  one  of  the  Prineesses  in  his 
desk : — 

**  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  silly  and  unguarded  friendsi  and 
from  secret  and  designing  enemies,  and  give  me  those 
things  that  are  best  for  me,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 


ra^vi  »0BS  THAT  Would  the  i.Aivn  navotm* 

)?*rom:  foes  that  would  the  land  devour ; 
From  guilty  pride,  and  lust  0^  power ; 
From  wild  sedition*s  lawliess  houlr ; 
From  yoke  of  slavery : 

From  blinded  seal  by  jfaction  led ; 
From  giddy  change  by  fancy  bred ; 
From  poisonuus  error's  setpent  head ; 
Good  Lord,  present  us  free  I 

Delbnd,  O  God,  KH^  jg^iardkn  hand, 
The  laws  and  ruler  of  our  land, 
And  grant  oar  chureh  Thy  mSb9  to  stand 
In  fiiith  and  ual^r 

The  Smrtt's  help  olF  Thee  we  crave, 
That  Thou,  whose  blood  v^as  shed  to  save, 
May's^  at  tty  feeond  oemiafc^hav^ 

^     A  flock  to  welcome  Thee  I ItEBBR. 


STRAW   PLATTINd. 

IL 

The  manufiacture  of  Straw  Plat  is  an  employment 
at  once  healthful  and  domestic,  and  particularly  va- 
luable, as  accustoming  female  children  in  <mc  agti- 
cultural  districts  to  habits  of  industry,  without  the 
imposition  of  that  hurtful  degree  of  bodily  labour, 
which  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attcbtiou  oT 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  legislature. 

The  Manufacture  of  Straw  Plat  and  Straw  Bon* 
nets  in  Italy  is  a  considerable  emplojrment  in  the 
dudiy  of  Tuscany  (which  is  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  other  hj  the  Mediter- 
ranean 6ea^  imd  «Mhlih«  %A  if^  br  BdO^  square 
mUes,  and  a  pbptilatitHi  ^  l^!iM,OoO;)  t(t«  platting 
is  chidly  cftHried  M  ill  ih«  Heigh^f^ili)^  of  Flo- 
k«no^  Pisa^  the  disiiii^  t)lF  BienhA^  fthd  iti  tile  upper 
part  dr  the  vnte  of  the  kM^  Wheiie  Ihie  h^  flats  are 
made  for  straw-hals.  t^airt  df  this  cdtmlr^  is  power- 
Mif  described  hf  Mr.  AddisM  (TVdt^t,  3.)  "  The 
transition  ^ham  the  green  itlountidns  and  beautiful 
▼alleys  of  the  papal  dominitms,  tb  the  wild  and  naked 
rocks  and  hills  c^  the  Siennese,  is  very  striking  5  the 
savage  prospect  )[)ut  me  in  mind  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vt^b,  *  t&at  the  brand  Duke  had  the  bones  of  Italy/ 
and  yet  oU  these  hills  grows  the  straw  of  the  Leghorn 
bonnets." 

Hie  straw  used  in  wtdrking  those  itats, — ^which  is 
the  term  for  large,  flat,  cilrcuta^  plat> — is  grown  in 
districts  mountainous  and  1[Mffr6li:  it  Is  produced 
fh)m  a  kind  dP  wheftt,  said  In  hUb  tike  Ca|)e-\vheat,  of 
which  the  grAin  is  x^  sttiaU;  (olhei*  fellhaws  are 
mixed  np  With  this  wheikk-sttraW  iM^Hed  HfeHs.)  This 
straw,  though  slender^  h^  MUch  cdHSlslighby  -,  the 
upper  part  ojf  Iht  shllk  bdng  pi^lrfeelly  k^llow,  is 
iMusily  tuied. 

tt  is  puU(^  Mi  of  lh(K  eftf()k  WA««  thfe  mifa  begins 
to  foitn.  Aftet  being  iteed  lf)ft>tli  \kt  HdU  %faich  ad- 
hetes  to  the  root^  it  Is  tbrftned  Ihtb  ilttiitt  >hlekves  for 
winnowing.  Thie  part  abov«  the  Ustk  Jdiht  of  the 
stem  Is  then  plucked  off;  llie  ^eiut  liMaitting  attached 
to  it ;  this  being  done,  it  is  bleached  alternately  by 
the  dew  and  the  sunshine  :  rain  is  very  injurious, 
and  destroys  m\ich  of  its  proper  colour.  When  a 
sudden  shower  comes  on,  every  one  is  in  motion  to 
prevent  damage,  by  gathering  up  the  straw. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  straw  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  em][>lo3red  in  forming  flats  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  upper  parts,  torn  off  just  to 
the  knot,  are  sorted  according  to  their  degrees  of 
fineness.  This  stapling  is  made  with  much  care,  and 
usually  affords  straw  bf  three  different  prices.  A 
quantity  of  straw  worth  thrte-quarters  of  a  paolo 
i4id.),  after  having  undergone  this  process,  is  sold 
for  ten  paoli  {4s,  7d.) 

The  tress  is  formed,  according  to  one  account,  of 
seven  or  nine  straws,  which  are  begun  at  the  lower 
end,  and  are  consumed  in  platting  to  within  an  inch 
and  JEi  half  of  the  upper  extremity,  including  the  ear. 
All  the  ends  of  the  straws  that  have  been  consumed 
are  left  out,  so  that  the  ears  shall  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tress. 

According  to  another  account,  the  platter  is  to  take 
thirteen  straws,  and  tie  them  together  at  one  end  , 
then  to  divide  them  into  a  right-angle,  placing  six 
straws  on  the  left  side,  and  seven  on  the  right.  The 
sevoith,  or  outermost  on  the  right,  is  to  be  turned 
down  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  brought  up  under  two  straws,  over  two,  and 
under  two, — ^and  seven  straws  will  then  be  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  angle ;  then  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  is  to  turn  down  the  seventh  or  outer- 
most straw  on  the  left  side,  and  to  bring  it  up  under 
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two  straws,  over  two,  and  lUider  two, — and  seven 
straws  will  again  be  placed  on  the  right  side  if  the 
angle ;  and  bo  on,  alternately  doabling  and  platting 
the  outermost  seventh  straw  fnaa  side  to  side,  until 
it  becomes  too  short  to  cross  over  so  as  to  double  oq 
the  other  side  of  the  angle  i  then  to  take  another 
straw,  and  pttt  it  under  the  short  end  at  the  point  of 
the  angle  (the  loiddle  of  the  plat),  and  by  another 
straw  coming  under  and  over  the  ji»ned  one  from 
both  sides  of  tbs  angle  in  the  operation  of  platting, 
it  will  becon(B  l^tened ;  the  short  end  being  then 
left  out  un4eFPe4th  the  plat,  »nd  the  newly-fastened 
straw  t^ing  >{#  piftce  on  that  side  of  the  ftngle  to 
which  tlifi  sbnif  ont  was  directed  j  and  to  continue 
repeatJDg  ^  joltlRg,  doi^bling,  and  platting,  until  a 
piece  of  tvmif  fstf^  liHtgi  PW^  ot  less,  is  complsted. 
— Trvu.  Sue,  4rfi,  ^iv, 

As  f!^t  as  it  iff  Wflrl^i  U  {a  roHed  (A  a  lyliitdtr  of 
wood,  Wb#A  it  iff  Anished,  the  projecting  ends  and 
ears  a|«  Mi(  off  j  it  iff  tiw)  passed  with  force  between 
the  hfuu)  m4  S  piece  t^  wpod,  cut  with  a  sharp  edge, 
to  press  «od  ppfisfe  it- 

Tbe  Iresaeff  thus  prep^ntd  are  used  to  tbat  a  com- 
plete hat  shall  be  mada  of  ope  piece.  Iliey  are  sewed 
together  with  raw  sjDf.  7^  dianwter  of  the  varioos 
kinds  of  h^t  is,  ^^  geqar^,  tl^  same  j  the  only  differ- 
ence being  jo  tfa«  degr^  of  flociiess,  and,  consequently, 
the  i)uii)ber  of  tvcos  which  the  tress  has  made  in 
completioff  t)ie  hat.  Th««e  h»ts  bave  from  twenty  to 
eighty  such  turns,  the  number  regulating  the  price, 
which  varies  irom  twenty  paoU  (Of.  2d.)  to  one  hun- 
dred piastres  (20/.)  Jhose  of  the  first  quality  have  no 
fixed  price.  A  hat  which  sells  for  one  hundred  piastres 
affords  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a  profit  of 
forty  to  t^e  merchant, — the  straw  and  silk  costing 
twenty,  and  the  labour  forty.  The  workers  gain  Irom 
three  to  five  psolj  (U.  4d.  to  2s.  3d.)  daily. 

Straw  hats  are  httle  used  in  T^iscany,  or  even  in 
Italy,  e>:cept  by  the  Siemiese  females,  who,  with 
good  taste,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  liieir  national 
manufactures  (an  example  to  the  ladies  of  England), 
have  for  their  head-dress  an  elegant  straw-hat  with 
a  few  flowers,  under  which  the  hair  is  secured  by  an 
antique  silver  brooch. — (Sishonoi's  Jtali/,  571.) 

Several  mercantile  houses  in  Florence  and  Leghorn 
buy  these  hats  on  the  spot  where  they  are  worked. 
One  ot  these  houses  annually  exports  them,  to  the 
value  ot  400,000  florins  (3500/.)  French  specu- 
lators have  tried  to  cultivate  this  sort  of  straw  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  so  fiuc  a  quality  as 
that  of  Tuscany.  (Would  it  grow  in  the  south  of 
England  ?) 

Previously  to  1832,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
manufacture  bonnets  of  Tttfctui  straw  in  England. 
A  Mr.  Bigg,  a  straw  manufacturer,  imported  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  prepared  straw  from  ]>ghoni, 
wi^  a  view  of  attempting  its  manufacture  in  this 
country  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  his  wish,  he  placed 
the  straw  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parry,  who  wisely 
began  by  acquiring  the  art  o£  platting  according 
to  the  Leghorn  method  above  described.  He  then 
taught  it  to  other  persons,  with  such  success,  that  be 
bad  above  seventy  women  and  children  constantly 
employed  in  the  ntanuiacture.  For  these  spirited  and 
soccessful  exartioas,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London, 
in  1823,  conferred  on  Mr.  Parry  the  large  sUver 
medal,  on  condition  of  his  disclosing  to  the  Society 
Qie  particulars  of  the  mode  of  platting  according  to 
the  Italian  method,  and  his  account  was  published  in 
Ouit  TVatuaetions. 

The  Tuscan  plat  made  from  Italian  straw,  and 
Xoacas  bonnets,  have  since  become  a  considerable 
numnf  octoEB  in  tliia  coo^tiT. 


These  accounts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  read  with 
mterest  by  platters  in  Engl^pdj  ^d  those  who  are 
anxious  to  encourage  and  improve  the  English  mode 
of  working.  This  branch  of  industry,  in  Italy,  brings 
in  a  very  large  sum  annually  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany.  The  stray  is  grown  in  mountainous  and 
sterile  places  in  Italy ;  but,  in  England,  the  platting  - 
straw  is  from  our  best  wheats  }  the  kind  of  wheat  in 
Italy  is  said  to  be  a  species  tike  the  Cape-wheat ; 
but  that  wheat,  in  Engbind,  is  too  much  sul\iect  to 
tlie  rust  to  be  useful.  In  Italy,  the  wheat  is  pulled 
M,  Jrro, 

«  and 


with 

thir- 


lUed 
ced; 


HUMAN  IMPROVEMENT. 
Whilst  any  good  can  be  done  by  us,  we  should  not 
fail  to  1^  it;  b«t,even  when  our  active  powers  of 
usefulness  fail,  which  not  seldom  happens,  there  still 
remaiifs  Uiat  last,  t^at  highest,  that  most  dillicult, 
and  perhaps  that  most  acceptable,  duty  to  our  Crea- 
tor,— resignation  to  His  blessed  will,  in  the  priva- 
tions, and  pains,  and  auctions,  with  which  we  are 
visited ;  thankfulness  to  Him  for  all  that  is  spared 
to  us,  amidst  much  that  is  gone  ;  for  any  mitigation 
of  our  sufferings,  sny  degree  of  ease  and  comfort, 
and  support  and  .asGlstsnce,  which  we  experience. 
Every  advanced  life,  every  life  of  sickness  or  mis- 
jtbrtuD^  affords  materials  for  virtuous  feelings.  In  a 
word,  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  state  what- 
ever of  Christian  trial,  varied  and  various  as  it  is, 
in  which  there  will  not  be  found  both  matter  and 
room  for  improvement ;  in  which  a  true  Christian  will 
not  be  incessantly  striving,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  through  divine  help,  to  grow  sensibly 
better  and  better ;  and  in  which  his  endeavours,  if 
sincere,  and  assisted  as,  if  sincere,  they  may  hope  to 
be  assisted,  by  God's  grace,  will  not  be  rewarded 
with  success.— —Paley. 


A  UAK  who  gives  his  children  habits  of  truth,  industry 
and  fhigality.  provides  for  them  better  than  by  giving  them 
a  slock  of  money. 

Ir  a  man  would  look  back  upon  hii  post  life,  and  consider 
what  has  brought  him  into  the  greatest  troubles  and  the 
deepest  distreMn,  and  what  has  djswn  his  mind  furthest 
from  that  which  is  right,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  Bee 
ttuit  it  was  bad  company,  or  the  company  ot  those  who  had 
no  rdigioua  principles. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  our  misery  &am  our  foibles  springs; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  few  can  save  or  sen'e,  but  all  may  ple^e ' 
Oh  t  let  the  ungentle  spirit  lesrn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
Largo  bounties  to  bestow  we  wish  in  vain , 

But  .aU  may  tbaa  tbe  guilt  at  givii 
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This  beantifal  Chapel,  wliich  is  attached  to  the  east 
end  of  St.  Saviour's  Chuich,  is  now  nearly  finished, 
having  been  reatored  in  conformity  with  its  ancient 
appesntncc,  under  the  judicious  directloa  of  Mr. 
Gwilt 

Uany  of  onr  readers  will  recollect  that  it  was  pro- 
poaed,  some  time  mnce,  to  remove  it  altogether,  on 
acccnmt  of  the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by 
its  restoration.  This  proposition  was  objected  to  on 
more  grounds  than  one.  The  admirers  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  deairons  of  rescuing  so  graceful  a 
■pecimen  of  building  from  destruction  :  many  per- 
■om  also  felt  an  iatei'est  from  its  sacred  character, 
as  having  formerly  been  set  apart  for  divine  worship, 
and,  although  not  now  so  employed,  aa  forming  a 
portion  of  the  noble  and  iipacious  church  of  St. 
Saviour. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  amidst  the  various  im- 
provements carried  on  at  this  tinie,  a  disposition  to 
avoid  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  venerable  and  iiiteresting 
in  buildings,  when  they  can  be  spared.  This  remark 
applies  to  the  case  of  tbe  Ladye  Chapel.  A  successful 
appeal  was  made  to  the  pubUc  to  raise  funds  for  pre- 
aerving  it.  The  necessary  sum  having  been  collected, 
the  work  was  commenced  ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  state 
of  great  forwardness,  every  part  being  a  complete 
likenesfl'of '  the  original. 

This  is  not  tbe  first  instance  in  which  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  Neie  Chapel, 
bas  been  saved  from  ruin.  It  appears  that,  in  tbe 
KJgn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  St.  Saviour's  Church 
first  received  that  name,  it  having  been  before  called 
St.  Mary  Overree,  the  churchwardens  were  constituted 
a  cotporation ;  and  the  Ladye  Chapel  was  actually 
let  to  a  baker.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of 
bakers  for  more  than  sixtyyears;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  (1624),  it  was  restored  to  the  Church,  and 
iqwired,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  for  200/. 
^  jf^i^aanUiog  Stow's  iSmwjr  (by  Strype),  ^  meet 


with  the  following 
Ladye  Chapel 


passage  relating  to  the 


It  i: 


f  called  the  Near  Chapel ;  and  [ndeed,  thougb 
"   '  le ;  because  newly 


very  aid,  it  now  niity  he  called  a 

redeemed  (hiro  such  use  and  emplojinent  as,  in  respect  i^ 
that  it  was  built  to  (divine  and  Tcligioui  duties),  may  very 
well  be  branded  widi  the  style  of  wretched,  base,  and  nn 
worthy.  For  that  which,  before  this  abuse,  was,  and  is  now, 
B  fair  and  beautiful  Cbapel,  was,  by  those  that  were  then 
the  corporation,  &c,,  leased  and  let  out,  and  this  honsa  of 
God  made  a  bakehouse. 

Two  very  fair  doora,  that  from  the  two  side-aisles  of  the 
chancel  of  the  churcb,  and  two.  that  through  tbe  head  of 
the  chancel  went  into  it,  were  lathed,  daubed,  and  dammed 
up :  the  fair  pillars  were  ordinarj  posts,  against  whicit 
they  piled  billets  and  bavins,  In  this  place  they  had  tbeir 
ovens ;  in  that,  a  boltingplafe ;  in  that,  their  kiteading- 
trough ;  in  another,  I  have  heard,  a  hog's-trou^h.  For  Ins 
words  that  were  given  me  were  these  : — "  Thi*  place  haea 
I  knoivn  a  hog-sty ;  t'n  another,  a  tlore-house,  to  ttore  «p 
their  hoarded  meal;  and,  in  all  of  it,  tomething  of  tku 
tordid  kind  and  condition." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention  tbe  four  p«r> 
sons,  all  bakers,  to  whom  in  succession  it  was  let  by 
tbe  corporation  ;  and  adds,  that  one  part  was  turned 
into  a  starch-house. 

The  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  well  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. The  roof  is  divided  into  nine  groined  arches, 
supported  by  six  octangular  pillars  in  two  rows, 
having  small  circular  coluinns  at  the  four  points.  In 
the  east  end,  on  the  north  side,  are  three  lancet-shaped 
windows,  forming  one  great  window,  divided  by  slender 
pillars,  and  having  mouldings  with  zigzag  ornaments. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  chapel,  a  portion 
was  till  very  lately  divided  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
wooden  enclosure,  in  which  were  a  table,  desk,  and 
elevated  seat.  Ibis  part  was  tbe  Bishc^'  coort: 
but  it  was  usual  to  give  this  name  to  the  whole 
chapel,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  even 
recently  held  his  court,  and  in  which  were  also  bcld 
the  visitfltioni  of  the  deaaeiy  of  Soathwoik. 
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At  the  east  end  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  was  a  very 
Bmall  chapel,  called  the  Biakop't  or  Bishop  Andrevtt 
Chapel,  which  was  ascended  by  two  steps,  and  was 
•o  called,  from  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  standing  in  the  centre  of  it 

The  Bishops'  Chapel  having  been  wholly  taken 
down,  this  fine  monument  has  been  removed  into  the 
Ladye  ch^>el ;  but  it  is,  for  the  present,  cased  about 
with  wood  to  defend  it  ^m  injury,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  repairs,  .  The  Bishop,  who  is  so  justly 
celebrated  for  hia  piety  and  learning,  is  represented 
the  size  of  life,  in  a  recumbent  postuv,  and  dressed 
in  his  robes,  as  prelate  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
The  inscription  states  that  he  died  Sept.  21,  A.D. 
1626;  aged  71. 


THE  RATTLE-SNAKE. 

{Crotahts  horridua.) 
This  terrific  reptile  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
tiie  continent  of  Amenca,  and,  if  its  instinct  induced 
it  to  make  use  of  the  dreadAil  means  of  destruction 
and  self  defence  which  it  possesses,  it  would  become 
BO  great  a  scourge  as  to  render  the  country  in  which 
it  is  found  almost  uninhabitable ;  but  except  when 
violently  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose  of  self-preser- 
vation, it  seldom  employs  the  fatal  power  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  venom  of  the  rattle-snake,  is  perhaps 
more  virulent  than  that  of  any  other  creature  of  the 
same  class,  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  its  effects 
are  modified  by  several  circumstances,  particularly 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
Id  all  hot  countries,  the  bite  of  serpents  is  found  to 
be  mnch  more  dangerous  than  in  more  temperate 
regjions ;  and  much  depends  upon  the  time  that  has 
dapsed,  since  the  reptile  last  employed  its  poison- 
bogs.  The  RatUe-snake  inserts  its  poison  in  the 
body  of  its  victims,  by  means  of  two  long,  sharp- 
pointed  teeth  or  fangs,  which  grow  one  on  each  side 
of  tbe  fore  part  of  j£e  upper  jaw.    The  coostmctiaa 


of  these  teeth  is  very  Singular;  they  are  hollow  for  a 
portion  of  their  length,  and  in  each  tooth  is  found  a 
narrow  slit,  comnmuicating  with  the  central  hollow  ; 
the  root  of  the  fang  rests  on  a  kind  of  bag,  containing 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  liquid  poison,  and  when  the 
animal  buries  bis  teeth  in  his  prey,  a  portion  of  this 
fluid  is  forced  out  through  these  openings,  and  lodg- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Another  peculiarity 
of  these  poison-teeth  is,  that,  when  not  in  use,  they 
turn  back,  as  it  were,  upon  a  hinge,  and  lie  flat  in 
the  roof  of  the  animal's  mouth. 

The  power  said  to  be  possessed  by  the  Rattle-snake 
of  fascinating  its  prey,  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
an  astonishing  tale,  and  the  possession  of  this  faculty 
is  still  believed  by  many.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the 
smaller  animals  on  which  the  reptjle  subsists  are 
alarmed  in  the  presence  of  their  known  enemy,  and 
that  fear  may  cause  them  to  lose  their  self-posses- 
sioo,  and  thus  they  are  more  readily  seized  by  their 
cunning  opponent. 

The  rattle-snake,  in  general,  flies  from  the  sight  of 
man ;  but,  if  this  was  not  the  case,  it  could  with  ease 
be  avoided,  for,  unlike  the  harmless  snake  of  Eng- 
land, its  movements  are  extremely  sluggish.  If, 
however,  the  creature  is  alarmed,  and  sufficiently 
near  to  reach  the  intruder  at  one  spring,  much  caa- 
tion  may  be  requisite  to  avoid  the  attack. 

The  name  Rattle-snake  is  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  very  surprising  apparatus  with  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  tail  is  furnished.  This  consists  in  a 
series  of  hollow  hornlike  substances,  placed  loosely 
one  behind  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  kind  of  rattling  noise,  when  the  tail  is  shaken; 
and  as  the  animal,  whenever  it  is  enraged,  alwaya 
carries  its  tail  raised  up,  and  produces  at  the  same 
time  a  tremulous  motion  in  it,  this  provision  of  na- 
ture gives  timely  notice  of  its  dangerous  approach. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  this 
rattle  is  formed  points  out  the  age  of  the  possessor, 
who  acquires  a  ireah  piece  every  year.     Some  speci- 
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Hiens  have  been  found  with  as  many  as  from  forty 
to  fifty^  thus  indicating  a  great  age^  and,  as  the  aiii^ 
mal  is  very  slow  in  its  growth,  it  is  a  fact  we  should 
be  led  to  expect,  for  the  same  rule  holds  good 
throughout  all  nature. 

The  duration  of  life  in  an  animal  alvmys  bears  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  time  required  for  its  attain^ 
ing  maturity.  The  age  of  the  enormous  whale  is  said 
to  extend  to  one  thousand  years.  It  is  the  same^ 
also,  in  the  vegetable  world  :  the  oak  does  not  arrive 
at  maturity  till  it  has  weathered  a  hmidied  winters  ^ 
and  in  the  first  year  of  its  growth^  it  scarcely  attains 
the  height  of  three  inches,  while^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  short-Hved  gourd  grows  to  the  length  of  thirty 
feet  in  a  few  months. 

The  mechanism  of  the  jaw  of  most  serpents  is 
very  wonderful,  allowing  them,  from  its  great  power 
of  expansion,  to  swallow  animals  of  great  compara- 
tive size.  Like  all  other  creatores  who  swallow  their 
prey  whole,  their  teeth  are  merely  formed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  victim^  and  not  for  the  purposes 
of  mastication. 

The  effect  of  music  upon  snakes  is  very  powerfbl^ 
and  often  employed  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  serpent- 
charmers.  The  Viscount  Chateaubriand  relates  that, 
in  1791,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee,  he  saw  a  native  appease 
the  anger  of  a  rattle-snake,  and  even  cause  it  to 
follow  him,  merely  by  the  music  of  his  flute. 


ON  THE 

FORMATION  OF  FRIENDLY  ASSOCUTIONS. 

It  has  pleased  God  so  to  order  things  in  this  world, 
that  every  man's  welfare  shall  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  himself — ^upon  his  own  industry  and 
integrity.  But  some  assistance  will  often  be  needed] 
and  how  to  give  this  in  the  best  manner,  is  a  question 
which  is  very  perplexing  to  those  who  are  kindly  and 
charitably  disposed. 

The  law  has  provided  relief  in  the  shape  of  the 
Poor's  Rate.  This  is  a  tax  upon  the  land,  and  a 
very  heavy  one,  amounting  to  about  Eight  MiUions 
of  Pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  every  year.  The 
burden  presses  so  much  upon  small  holders  of  land, 
as  to  reduce  many  who  pay  the  rate  to  a  worse 
condition  than  some  who  receive  from  it.  Indeed, 
this  tax  is  now  become  so  enormous,  as  to  lower  the 
profits  of  the  land,  till  in  some  places  it  can  scarcely 
be  endured  any  longer  (  and  some  very  material 
alteration  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  it, 
must  probably  take  place  soon.  Unhappily,  the 
moral  eSects  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  stUl  worse. 
It  produces  hard-heartedness,  tricks,  deceit,  discon- 
tent^ and  disputes  without  number;  the  relief  is 
given  unwillingly,  and  received  withoiit  thanks }  and 
that  spirit  of  just  and  honest  independence,  which 
should  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  is  gradually 
destroyed.  The  Poor  Rate,  moreover,  does  not  and 
cannot  provide  what  is  wanted;  it  cannot  n^xpply 
labour  for  those  who  are  out  of  employment ;  Aor 
afford  support  to  all  who  need  it.  It  does  not  ttiusre- 
fore  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted : 
it  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  described,  a  most 
"  treacherous  frimd,"  leading  to  the  loss  of  character 
and  comfort.  In  some  cases  of  age,  and  great  or 
xmlooked  for  distress,  the  reUef  it  aff^ds  is  highly 
beneficial ;  but  while  the  money  raised  tbrou^  the 
country  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, their  condition  has  gnuluidly  grown  worse. 

The  ^reat  defect  which  calls  f(»r  a  remedy  is  the 
neglect  of  the  Qospel  rule,  that  every  man  should 
''  provide  for  his  own«  and  especially  for  those  of  hi? 


own  house,**  or  fhmily.  When  ante  we  depart  from 
the  course  which  God  has  appointed,  dicnster  and 
distress  will  soon  overtake  us.  He  has  ordained, 
and  prescribed  in  his  word,  that  a  man  should  pro- 
vide  for  his  own  family,  as  we  have  just  said,  that 
"parents  should  lay  up  for  their  children/'  and  he 
sends  us  "  to  the  ant  to  consider  her  ways,*'  and 
learn  a  lesson  of  industry,  and  of  wisdom  in  laying 
up  that  which  is  gathered  in  summer,  against  the 
wintry  day — the  time  of  want  and  distress.  The 
poor  must  learn  to  lay  by  some  portion  of  their 
earnings  in  youth  and  favourable  seasons ;  and  charity 
cannot  be  better  exercised  than  in  assisting  and 
enabling  them  to  do  so.  They  must  learn  that  to 
waste  even  a  small  portion  of  their  means  is  abso- 
lutely sinful.  To  take  from  another  person  what  he 
can  ill  afford,  is  manifestly  imjust :  and  how  is  the 
case  improved,  if  by  prodigality  or  want  of  foresight 
men  bring  themselves  into  a  state  of  distress  in 
which  they  need  not  have  been  ?  How  much  worse 
is  it,  if  this  be  owing  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
c^  any  manner  of  vice?  or  when  they  renounce  ike 
fhvour  and  blessing  of  God,  by  neglecting  his  worship, 
profaning  his  sabbath,  and  breaking  his  holy  law  ? 

The  Friendly  Associations  now  establishing  in 
various  places  are  intended  to  assist  those  who  are 
disposed  to  provide  against  future  want,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  done.  It  may  be  done  in  various 
ways :  by  laying  by  in  summer,  and  receiving  back  the 
savings  with  some  small  addition  in  winter:  by  con- 
tributing, as  many  now  do,  to  a  coal  or  clothing  fund; 
and  these  plans  may  be  extended  to  further  objects. 
Those  who  are  so  inclined  may  lay  up  in  youth,  and 
receive  their  deposits  with  interest  when  they  wish  to 
settle  in  life,  or  have  purchases  to  make  in  the  way 
of  business :  parents  may  contribute  small  sums  to 
provide  an  apprentice-fee  for  a  child ;  or  to  enable 
him  to  set  up  in  business;  or  to  put  him  upon  a  club, 
and  entitle  him  to  sickness-pay  during  life;  or  to  an 
annuity  in  old  age;  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  if  the 
child  should  die  before  arriving  at  the  prescribed 
age  of  14  or  21,  the  money  so  contributed  will  be 
returned  to  the  parents. 

These  Associations  do  not  toterfere  with  any 
Benefit  Club  now  established:  nor  with  the  Savings' 
Banks,  which  indeed  they  would  promote.  The  object 
i»  to  unite  all  classes  in  the  good  work  of  iin]Hx>ving 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  encouraging  habits  of 
frugality  and  indusU*y.  The  blessing  of  God  will 
assuredly  rest  upon  such  an  undertaking.  And  two 
great  additional  advantages  may  be  eiq)eeted  to  arise 
out  of  it ;  the  infusing  a  religious  i^irit  into^  fainilies ; 
and  uniting  all  ranks,  and  all  persons,  in  christian 
fellowship  and  brotherly  kindness. 


Old  age,  when  it  has  been  attained  in  the  paths  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  claims  universal  honour  and  respect ;  since  the 
old  in  goodness  and  pietv  are  mari^  by  having  stood  the 
g^reat  tnal  of  human  liie,-*-year8  assaded  hy  tMnptation, 
vet  passed  in  virtue.  The  young  may  promise  fiuiiy  and 
hope  frirly,  but  the  old  are  sanctified  by  practice  ;  and  none 
but  the  ignorant  or  the  vicious  can  despise  that  time  of  life 
which  G^  himself  has  marked  with  pecuUar  favour ;  since 
honoured  age  is  often  declared  by  his  holy  prophets  to  be 
tbe  tempor^  reward  of  the  pious  and  the  just  The  wise 
will  ever  reveieooe  age,  the  fyol  alone  wilf  despise  it.— 
Mas.  Bray. 

In  the  midst  of  his  glory,  tbe  Almighty  is  not  inattentive 
to  the  meanest  of  h£  subjects.  Neither  obscurity  of  sta- 
tion, nor  iraperfsction  of  knowledge,  sinks  those  below  his 
regard,  who  worship  and  obey  him.  Ever^  prayer  which 
they  send  up  from  meir  secret  retirements  is  listened  to  by 
him ;  and  every  work  of  charity  which  they  perform,  how 
ypkupyi  soever  to  the  world,  attracts  his  notice*-*— BuOju 
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THE  GROTTO  OF  ADELSBERG. 

At  Addsberg,  in  Camiola^  on  the  great  road  to 
Yienna,  is  a  remarkable  grotto,  which  has  (mly  been 
extensively  explored  within  a  few  years.  The  follow- 
ing ndesoriptioB  of  this  famous  grotto  is  extaracted 
from  the  letter  of  an  American  clerg3rman,  who 
lately  visited  it. 

**  I  must.  premiM,"  lie  tays^  ^'  that  the  country 
around  is  calcareous,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
grottoes  in  'varioufi  directions,  and  holes  in  the 
earth*s  surface,  the  depth  of  which  cannot  be 
fathomed.  The  Grotto  of  Adelsberg  is  tiie  most 
wonderful.  A  small  river  falls  into  it,  and  the  first 
sound  whidi  you  hear  as  you  descend,  and  leave 
behind  you  the  light  of  heaven,  is  that  of  the  rush 
of  waters.  Our  guides,  six  in  number,  had  preceded 
us  with  abundance  of  candles,  cut  into  lengths  suf- 
ficient to  bum  for  a  few  hours. 

"  We  first  walked  along  a  natural  Inidge,  under 
which  the  river  passes,  lighted  from  a  gallery  above,  and 
then  descended  by  an  easy  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the 
rock,  to  the  water^s  edge.  Here  we  found  a  wooden 
bridge  thrown  across  the  stream,  from  which  the  lights 
above  and  the  ireflection  below,  produced  a  sight  of 
wonderful  sublimity.  We  advanced  with  ease  through 
the  windings  of  the  cavern,  which  at  times  was  so 
low  as  to  oblige  us  to  stoop,  and  at  times  so  high 
that  the  roof  was  lost  in  tiie  gloom.  But  every 
where  the  most  wonderful  varieties  of  stalactites  and 
crysti^  met  our  admiring  view.  At  one  time  we  saw 
the  guides  lighting  up  some  distant  gallery  far  above 
our  heads,  which  had  all  tiie  appearance  of  veran- 
dahs adorned  with  Grothic  tracery.  At  another,  we 
came  into  what  seemed  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral^  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  whim- 
sical variety  of  forms  surpasses  all  the  powers  of 
description.  Here  was  a  Butcher*s-shop,  which 
seemed  to  be  hung  with  joints  of  meat  ^  and  there  a 
Throne  with  a  magnificent  canopy.  Tliere  was  the 
i^pearance  of  a  statue  with  a  bearded  head,  so  perfect 
^at  you  could  have  thought  it  the  work  of  a  sculptor, 
and  further  on,  toward  the  end  of  our  walk,  the 
figure  of  a  warrior  with  a  helmet  and  coat  of  mail, 
and  his  arms  crossed,  of  the  illusion  of  which,  with 
all  my  efforts,  I  cenld  not  possibly  divest  my  mind. 
Two  stalactites,  descending  close  to  each  other,  are 
called,  in  a  Grerman  inscription  over  them,  with  sen- 
timentality truly  German,  '  ike  union  of  two  h^ttrts** 
The  resemblance  is  certainly  very  striking. 

'' After  passing ' The  Hearts,*  we  came  to  the  'Ball- 
room.*  It  18  cujstomary  for  the  inhabitants  of  Adels- 
bctg,  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  come  on 
Whitsun-Monday  to  this  grotto,  which  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  part  called  the  ball-room  is 
actually  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  peasantry. 
A  gallery  very  appositely  formed  by  Nature,  serves 
the  musicians  for  an  orchestra,  and  wooden  chande- 
liers are  suspended  from  the  vaulted  roof.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  minutely  all  the  won- 
derful varieties  -,  the  '  Fountains'  seeming  as  they  fall 
to  be  frozen  into  stone,  the  '  Graves'  with  weeping 
willows  waving  over  them  5  the  '  Picture,'  the  'Can- 
non,* the  '  Confessional,'  the  '  Pulpit,'  the  *  Sausage- 
maker's  shop,'  and  the  '  Prisons.' 

''  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  one  part,  whidi, 
though  less  grand  than  many  others,  is  extremely 
curious.  The  stalactites  have  here  formed  themselves 
like  folds  of  linen,  and  are  so  thin  as  to  be  transpa- 
rent. Some  are  like  shirt-ruffles,  having  a  hem,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  embroidered,  and  there  is  one, 
called  the  '  Curtain,*  which  hangs  exactly  in  natural 
folds  like  a  white  and  pendent  sheet.  Every  where  you 
bear  the  dripping  as  of  a  continual  shower,  showing 


that  the  mighty  work  is  still  going  on,  though  the 
several  stages  of  its  progress  arc  imperceptible. 

"  Our  attention  was  so  excited,  that  we  had  walked 
two  hours  without  feeling  the  least  fatigue,  or  being 
sensible  of  the  passage  of  time.  We  had  gone  be- 
yond the  point  where  most  travellers  had  stopped, 
and  had  been  rewarded  for  it  by  seeing  stalactites  of 
undiminished  whiteness,  and  crystals  glittering,  as  the 
light  shone  upon  them,  like  unnumbered  diamonds. 
Our  guides  informed  us,  whether  truly  or  not,  I  will 
not  answer,  that  they  had  walked  without  interrup- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  found  neither 
end  UOT  issue. 

"  And  now  you  will  exclaim  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
'  How  wonderftil !  *  Since  I  have  been  in  Italy,  I 
have  been  occupied  in  surve3ring  the  works  of  man  ; 
but  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  seen  one  of  those 
wonderful  operations  of  God's  power,  which  seem 
designed  to  humble  our  proud  hearts,  by  displaying 
the  ease  with  which  Omnipotence  can  surpass  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  skill.  What  is  the  Pan- 
theon, or  the  Colosseum,  or  even  St.  Peter's,  com- 
pared with  the  grotto  of  Adelsberg !  The  exhausted 
treasuries  of  so  many  successive  Popes,  who  then 
held  all  Europe  in  awe  and  under  contribution,  were 
competent  to  create,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the 
•uperb  temple  of  the  Vatican.  But  if  they,  and  the 
whole  succession  of  Roman  Emperors,  and  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  had  combined  all  their  resources  and  Uieir 
efforts,  they  could  not  have  produced  the  grotto  of 
Adelsberg.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  our  globe !  Pope  has  called  the  work 
of  creation  '  a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.' 
The  reason  of  Grod's  doings  may  not  be  apparent  to 
us  ;  but  we  know  that  Almighty  Wisdom  never  acts 
without  reason.  The  purpose  for  which  this  won- 
derful grotto  was  formed,  is  to  us  inconceivable  5  but 
that  it  is  subservient  to  some  of  the  mighty  opera- 
tions of  divine  power,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by 
any  reflecting  and  believing  mind. 

''  One  of  the  guides  brought  for  sale  four  very 
extraordinary  animals,  in  shape  between  a  lizard  and 
an  eel,  transparently  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose- 
colour  about  their  heads.  They  were  of  the  ^)ecies 
called  the  Proteus  tmptUiaris,  and  were  very  active  in 
the  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  water  in  which  he  brought 
them.  I  saw  some  at  Trieste,  which  had  been  kept 
in  that  way  for  several  months,  by  changing  the 
water  every  day,  and  giving  them  occasionally  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread.  The  guide. said  he  had  taken  them 
from  the  water  in  the  grotto  ;  but  I  have  been  since 
informed  that  they  are  found  in  another  grotto,  not 
far  distant,  where  there  is  also  a  river  -,  and  Count  de 
Toumes,  the  Austrian  delegate  at  Venice,  told  me  that 
he  had  found  them  on  his  estate  at  Camiola,  in  a  foun- 
tain which  from  that  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have 
connexion  with  one  of  these  grottoes.  I  understand 
that  they  are  found  nowhere  eke  in  Europe^. 

*  Several  of  these  einfular  cfeaturei  were  lately  brought  to 
Cnglaiid  by  the  Rot.  F.  Luhn. 

"  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  their  naluial  residence  is  ni 
an  extensive  deep  subterraneair  lake,  from  which,  in  great  floods, 
they  are  forced  tnrough  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  into  the  place 
where  they  are  found.    The  animal  is,  1  dare  say,  much  larger  than 
we  now  see  it,  when  mature  in  its  native  place.    It  has  been  found 
of  various  sizes,  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  thumb, 
but  its  form  of  organs  has  always  been  the  same.    It  adds  one 
instance  more  to  the  number  already  known,  of  the  wonderful  man- 
ner in  which  liife  is  produced  and  perpetuated,  even  in  places  which 
seem  the  least  suited  to  organized  exBtences.     The  same  Infinite 
Power  and  Wisdom  which  has  fitted  the  camel  and  the  ostrich  for 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  swallow  that  secretes  its  own  nest  for  the 
caves  of  Java,  the  whale  for  the  Polar  Seas,  and  the  morse  and 
white  bear  for  the  Arctic  ice,  has  given  the  Proteus  to  the  deep  and 
dark  subterraneous  caves  of  Illyria,— an  animal  to  whom  the  pre- 
sence of  light  is  not  essential,  and  who  can  live  indifferently  in  air 
and  in  water,  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  or  in  the  depths  of  th« 
mud." Sib  Humfbht  Datt. 
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ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MAY. 
MONDAY,  laih. 
KB  John,  ninunwd  "  Lickland,"  King  a/  Englaad,  »iintncler«l 
Im  CTOvn  into  the  himdi  ol  Fandulf,  the  Popci  leiite,  uid 
canMDtnl  to  rcceiia  a  now  investilare  of  Im  kingdom  u  ■ 
vaiu.1  or  the  Pope. 
1772  The  Bnt  putitioa  of  Poluid  ndfied  br  the  Diet  of  Wusaw. 
1B32  Ctart*  LwpM  Baran  Ctwic,  the  celebrated  French  nUnral 
PbuoMpher  and  Ueologift,  died,  aged  ■ixtT'^bree, 
TUESDAY,  Ulh. 
.  3M  Battle  of  Lewet,  in  Suaaex,  in  which  the  combined  Binnu 
daRuted  and  look  pmoDen  King  Henrr  III.,  hit  brother 
Biehaid,  King  of  the  Bomaoi.  ud  hii  son  Prince  Edvnrd. 
teiO  Hnry  IV.,  Kinf  tf  France,  fell  a  rictim  to  bigotr;  and  reU- 
(ioui  hatred,  being  •Mamomled  b^  a  fanatic  named  lUviillae, 
In  conieqnflDce  of  the  indulgenciee  and  libertr  of  cooacience 
he  had  granted  to  his  Protestant  aubjecta.     He  wu  above 
•evenly  jears  old,  and  had  reigned  twentj-one  Jttn. 
WEDNESDAY,  I5lh. 
HB3  The  Battle  of  Heiham,  in  Nortliumbeiland,  in  nhich  the 

Yorkials  completely  defeated  the  Lancostrians. 
1C67  Mary,  Quuno/  5cati,  coDtiacled  hernciona  and  ill-omened 

maniue  with  the  Earl  of  Boihwetl. 
I68S  The  Doge' of  Genoa  submitted  to  Louia  XIV. 
17«  Died  Epfcrnim  Ciiomttn,  author  of  that  stupendona  irork  the 
Cyclopxdia,  the  plan  of  wtiich  h«  studied  and  matured  while 
aerfing  his  apprenticeahip  to  Mr.  Senei.    a  globe  msiker. 
1766  The  Island  of  Corsica  ended  to  France  by  ftie  GeDoese. 

THURSDAY,  16th. 

Holt  TBoaanaT,  or  AadNiioN  Diy.— On  this  day  the  church 

■  ■  '       ■    "         ■  '■■*'■■    nio  heaven,  the 

.    The  Apoatlea 

xird,  in  proof  ef 

number  of  500, 


a  fort  and  uphold 
lima  of  bliu  in 
nstantly  held  on 
en  ao  early,  ac- 

of  the  pariah  or 
landariet  of  the 
whicb  ihey  beat 


FBIDAY.  17tk. 
1737  Died  CatAsriRi  I.,  EmpnU  of  Biuna,  lk«  wib  and  mcc 

of  Peter  the  Great. 
1737  The  fiitt  atone  of  ihe  Radelifle  LihiMT,  at  Oxbrd;  laid. 
11M  Coraica  auneDdered  to  Lord  Hood,  «ad  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Brttiab  etown. 

SATURDAY,  18lh. 


_:frida.    See  St.  EdiMrd'.  Dou,  March  18, 

last  Thu  Cnusden  expelled  from  Ptolemsu,  the  last  city  ther 

bald  in.  PaleMine,  by  Kalil  Ascra,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  irhica 

put  an  end  to  the  uith  and  last  crusade. 
SUNDAY,  19th. 
SiTNDAV  imx  AsciHaiOH.— The  church,  the  better  to  mark  the 
importance  of  a  proper  observance  of  the  Festival  of  the  Ascenaioo, 
has  made  the  Sunday  immediately  following  that  (east  to  bear  a  title 
relating  to  the  ilorioua  event  then  solemniied. 
The  19th  of  Ma*  is  alao  set  apart  ia  our  Calendar  (or  the 


and  brought  np  in  Glastonbury  Abbey,  of  which  he  was  afterwaitls 
Abbot;  aubaequently,  he  filled  the  Sees  of  Worcester,  London, 
and  GnallT  Cuterbury.  He  waa  not  only  deeply  versed  in  theolo- 
gical and  scholastic  learning,  but  excelled  in  psiating,  moBc, 
sculpture,  and  waa  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  refauing  and 
forging  metals,  which  last  qualification  he  oemplified  by  fotmding 
two  large  bells  for  (he  church  at  Abingdon  ;  an  eiploii  which  the 
people  referred  to  necromancy  and  the  agency  of  the  devil,  while 
the  monks  attributed  ii  to  actual  communion  with  the  Deity.  St. 
Dunalan  was  throughout  hia  life  a  great  supporter  of  the  monka. 
an  eocaurager  of  auperstition,  and  strenuoua  advocate  tiir  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy. ; 

1636  Qu«n  Ann)  BeUun,  aecond  wife  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  mother 
of  Queen  Eliiabsth,  beheaded. 


i643  The  Biiae  of  Kocroi,  in  which  the  great  Cond^,  then  Duke 
of  Enihien,  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  totally  destroyed 
the  celebrated  Spanish  iubntry,  which  had,  for  many  years. 


been  the  admirauon  and  terror  of ,.. 

1S91  The  celebrated  Canal  of  Languedoc,  which 
""'— Tt  with  the  AUaoiio,  opened  t 


This  canal  waa  begun  A.  D.  1667  by  Paul  Bjqaetti,  irho  Ae4 
jual  previous  to  is  being  opened. 

1602  The  French  Fleet,  under  Admiral  de  Taumlle,  enBKlyd*. 
fcated  off  Cdpc  la  Hotvt,  in  Nonnandy.  by  the  EBikh, 
under  Lord  Ruasell.  The  French  Beet  had  30.000  troops  on 
boani,  intended  to  invade  Englaiul,  and  restore  JtMitL 
to  the  throne. 

I79S  Jumii  Boiwetl,  Eiq.  the  follower  and  bio(nph«  ||  ft 
Johnson,  died. 


LO,  THS  LILISS  or  THX  ntLD. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
How  theic  leaves  instructioii  yield  I 
Hark  to  Nature's  letMiii  giTen 
By  the  bleised  bird*  of  hekven ! 
Even'  buEh  and  tufted  tree 
Warbles  sweet  philoeopby; 
"  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  wrrow 
God  prorideth  for  the  inoriov  I 
"  Say,  with  richer  crimsoD  glows 
The  kiugly  mantle  than  the  rose? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  ftre 
Than  we  poor  citirenB  of  air? 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we. 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow  I 
God  provideth  fbr  the  morrow  t 
"Ooe  there  lives  wbose  guudian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destinv ; 
One  there  lives,  who.  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall ; 
-    Pass  we  bUihely,  then,  the  time, 
Fearleis  of  the  tnare  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow ; 
God  providetb  for  the  morrow ! "—— Hssn. 

BLRSSBD  BK  TBY  HJkMW. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  for  ever, 
7*hou  of  life  the  guard  and  giver ; 
Thou  canst  guaM  the  creatures  sleejiing ; 
Beal  the  heart  long  broke  with  weeping. 
God  of  stilness  and  of  motion. 
Of  the  desert  and  the  ocean. 
Of  the  mountain,  rock,  and  river. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  fbr  ever. 
Thou' who  sltimherest  not,  nor  sleepest, 
Bleat  are  they  tbou  kiitdly  keepest; 
Godofevenuig's  parting  r«y, 
Of  midnight's  ^oom,  and  dawning  d»y. 
That  rises  finm  Ae  aiure  sea, 
'    Like  breathings  of  eterai^ ; 
Godoflifel  that  fhde  shall  never. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  for  ever  1^— Hooo 


WRKiflwould  beget  content,  and  ii 

the  power  and  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almightf 
God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream, 
and  then  contemplate  the  lilies  that  tak«  no  cue,  sod 
those  very  many  other  various  little  living  creatures  that 
are  not  onlv  created,  but  fed,  man  knows  not  bow,  by  the 
goodness  oi  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  Dim. 

Let   every   thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

Isaac  Walton. 


LONDON : 

L1BIII  !■  WuKLv  NiTHani.  nici  Ohi  Pimr.  an  ■■  MovrnT  Pi 

JOHN  WILLIAM  P.^RKKR,   WEST  STRAND. 
Si>lil  by  all  BmliHiUcn  ud  NcomnUn  <n  the  Kingdim. 
And  by  the  PubU>lwr-i  AganB  lu  Uie  fcllnwlDi  pluea  :- 


BdiatmriKOii' 

■■    (n-,t'ttloy«i-o. 

miaftw,  GrilSn  ft  Co. 


sis 


layliCg.  !»■»■■■ 


Salittmty.  Bnidk  k  Cb 


Jbd^turtra^H        M^U^^int^ 
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THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  O?  LOfTOON. 

Thb  City  of  London,  built  upon  the  banks  of  a 
large  and  navigable  rivtat,  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  port  and  capital  town  of  England  from  time 
immemorial^  and  the  consequent  arrival  pf  vessels 
frova,  different  parts,  rendered  it  necessary  to  fix 
upon  some  particular  spot,  where  the  merchandise, 
and  provisions  imported  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
might  be  landed  with  safety,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  duties,  or  Customs,  due  to  the  government, 
could  be  collected  without  difficulty.  The  Customs 
consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  trifling  sum 
chaiged  upon  every  ship  or  vessel,  according  to  its 
size,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  a  portion  of  the  cargo  -,  as, 
for  instance,  two  salmon,  or  one  hundred  herrings, 
from  a  boat4oad.  Tlie  earliest  authentic  accounts 
we  possess  of  these  charges  are  in  the  year  979,  or 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  when  a  small  vessel  was 
to  pay  a  toll  of  one  penny  halfpenny ;  a  larger 
vessel,  bearing  sails,  one  penny;  a  keel,  or  hulk^ 
Cburpence;  a  ship  laden  with  wood,  one  piece  of 
timber ;  and  a  boat  with  fish,  one  halfpenny,  or  a 
larger,  one  penny.  We  had,  even  at  this  time, 
foreign  trade  for  French  wines,  for  mention  is 
made  of  ships  from  Rouen«  which  came  here  and 
**  landed  them  and  freed  them  from  toll  -,"  that  is, 
paid  the  duties^  but  what  these  amounted  to^  is  not 
known. 

^    The  first  place  noticed  in  any  record,  as  set  aside 
for  the  landing  of  foreign  goods,  is  Billingsgate,  or 
Belin's-gate,  and  this  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
In  the  year  1225  we  find  Queenhithe  mentioned  as  a 
privileged  place  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  more 
convenient  situation  of  Billingsgate  appears  to  have 
prevented  Queenhithe  receiving  its  fair  share  of  the 
trade.  To  remedy  this  inequality  in  the  landing  of  the 
imports,  it  was  ordained,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  that  "  if  one  vessel  only  came  up  to 
London,  then  it  should  discharge  its  lading  at  Queen- 
hithe i  if  two,  one  should  discharge  at  Queenhithe, 
and  one  at  Belin*8-gate ;  but  if  three  came  up,  one 
should  resort  to  Bclin*8-gate  and  two  to  Queen- 
hithe.**   These  regulations  seem  to  indicate  that  Bil- 
lingsgate was  the  least  ancient  port,  but  it  gradually 
became  the  most  convenient  for  foreign  ships,  espe- 
cially after  the  erection  of  London  Bridge,  by  which 
the  passage  of  masted  vessels  was  interrupted.     In 
consequence  of  this  immoveable  impediment,  Queen- 
hithe ^dually  lost  its  importance,  until  at  length 
its  original  privileges  were  entirely  neglected. 
V    In  the  year  1385,  a  building  that  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  Custom-house  was  erected  by  John 
Churchman,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  -,  but  at 
that  period,  and  long  after,  the  Customs  were  col- 
lected in  a  very  irregular  manner,  until  at  length, 
about  the  year  1559,  the  loss  to  the  state,  which 
occurred  from  this  irregularity,  became  so  evident, 
that  an  act  was  passed  to  compel  people  to  land  their 
goods  in  such  places  as  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  tae  revenue.  The  spot  where  the  present 
building  stands  wu  fixed  on,  and  a  eustom-house  was 
erected,  which,  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was 
rebuilt  by  Charles  the  Second.    In  1718  it  agam  met 
with  the  same  fate,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  more 
substantial  and  extmsive  structm^  of  brick  and  stone 
was  completed,  and  this  remained  till  1814^  when, 
like  the  earlier  building,  it  also  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  together  with  all  the  valuable  property,  including 
books  and  papers,  deposited  therein.     The  immense 
loss  that  was  sustained  by  Government  and  indivi- 
duals by  this  fire  can  hardly  be  calculated  -,  but  the 
inconvenience  experienced  by  the  destruction  of  valu- 


able documents  of  every  description  was^if  |HMdS)le, 
more  severely  Mi  than  the  lost  of  property. 

Before  this  fire  occurred,  OoTer|unent  had  been 
considering  the  propriety  of  enlarging  and  restoring 
the  old  building,  but,  on  examination,  this  was  found 
to  be  inadvisable,  as  the  foundations  w«re  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  sound  to  bear  the  immense  weight 
required.     A  calculation  was  made  of  the  expense 
of  the  undertaking,  and  it  appeared  that  the  annual 
charges  on  the  ground  on  which  the  late  building 
stood,  amounted  to  2150/.  per  year;  the  demands 
made  by  the  possessors  of  property,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  buildings,  were  84,478/.  >  which  sum,  however, 
was  reduced  by  the  verdicts  of  juries  to  41,700/.   The 
old  materials  produced  12,400/.     The  original  esti- 
mate of  the  total  cost  of  the  new  building,  including 
the  foundations  and  contingencies,  was  228,000/.; 
but  the  vfork  being  offered  to  the  lowest  contractor, 
was  undertaken  for  the  sum  of  165,000/.,  exclusive 
of  the  foundations  and  contingencies;  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  new  Custom-House  was  accord- 
ingly proceeded  with. 

Upon  boring  in  different  places,  it  was  concluded, 
from  the  quality  of  the  soil  that  was  brought  up, 
that  it  was  well  fitted  for  the  formation  of  a  secure 
foundation;  but  when  the  workmen  commenced 
their  operations,  th^y  found  it  to  consist  of  earth 
which  had,  at  different  times,  been  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  em- 
bankment to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  water; 
this  embankment  it  was  evident  had  been  raised  at 
three  distinct  periods,  forming  three  layers,  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  placed  abbve  each  oUier,  and, 
from  the  contents  of  the  lowest,  it  must  once  have 
formed  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  quantities  of  rushes 
were  found  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  mussel 
shells  and  water  insects ;  several  ancient  coins  were 
also  discovered,  and  in  one  part  the  remains  of  an 
old  wall,  faced  with  Purbeck  stone,  was  disclosed, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  defences 
of  tiie  city. 

In  order  to  form  a  secure  foundation,  beech  |^es, 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  used  while 
the  wood  was  yet  green,  were  to  be  driven  in  at 
short  intervals  over  the  whole  space  ;  in  those  parts 
that  were  to  support  the  direct  weight  of  the  walls, 
beech  sleepers,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  in 
thickness,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  piles,  and 
the  whole  bound  together  by  strong  oaken  bomb, 
twelve  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  thick,  the  in- 
tervals being  filled  up  with  brick-work,  strongly 
cemented  together. 

The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1813,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  coins  and  medals  of  different  kinds  were,  as 
usual,  placed  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the  stone. 

In  order  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness as  httle  as  possible,  the  foundations  of  the  new 
building  were  laid  o^  the  adjacent  ground,  towards 
Billingsgate-dock,  so  that,  when  fii2shed,  the  busi- 
ness might  be  removed  to  it  with  little  inconve- 
nience; but  the  unfortunate  fire  of  1814  frustrated 
all  the  pluis  of  the  Government.  The  new  Custom- 
house was  opened  for  public  business  on  the  1 2th  of 
May,  1817,  and,  till  1825,  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  most  celebrated  public  buildings  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  that  year,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Long  Room  fell  in,  and  it  was  asc^tained 
that  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  had  been  inse- 
curely laid.  The  whole  of  the  centre  was  then  taken 
down,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr,  Smirke« 
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The  principal  front,  which  is  toward  tho^rirer, 
presents,  in  its  present  state,  three  porticoes,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  eadti  consisting  of  six  pillars ;  that  in 
the  centre  is  elevated  more  than  the  others,  and  is 
raised  on  a  snb-basement  of  five  arches ;  on  the  top 
is  a  balustrade,  with  a  dock  in  the  middle.  The 
Long  Room  is  186  feet  5  inches  in  length,  and  60 
in  widths  when  first  erected,  its  len^  was  190 
feet,  and  width  66.  It  is  flooied  with  <Mtk,  and  sup- 
ported by  plain  square  pillars.  The  whole  length  of 
the  building  is  480  feet,  and  the  breadth  100  ^  it 
affords  accommodatioa  to  upwards  of  600  clerks  and 
officers,  besides  nearly  1000  tidewaiters  and  servants. 

In  1268  the  half-year's  customs,  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise in  the  city  of  London,  amounted  only  to 
75/.  6$.  10(f.$  in  1331,  they  were  8000/.  a  year.  In 
1590,  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, our  Customs  brought  in  50,000/.  a  year  -,  they 
had  at  first  been  farmed  at  14,000/.  a  year,  after- 
wards raised  to  40,000/.,  and  finally  to  50,000/.,  still 
to  the  same  person.  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  In  1613, 
under  James  the  First,  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
from  the  Customs  in  thej^ort  of  London  amounted 
to  109,572/.  18«.  4d.  In  1641  the  Customs  brought 
in  500,000/.  a  year.  In  1666,  cm  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  they  suffered  a  decrease 
of  110,000/.  From  the  year  1671  to  1688,  ^they 
were,  on  an  avera^,  555,753/. 

Hie  following  list  will  show  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  sums  mentioned  were  paid  into  the 
treastury  for  duties  on  exports  and  imports : — 


Year. 

£, 

Year. 

£ 

1700)'.  .  . 

.  .  1,928,108 

1770  .... 

2,546,143 

1710  \   .  , 

.  .  1,508,292 

1780  .... 

2,723,920 

1720  .  .  . 

.  .  1,559,255 

1790  .... 

3,782,822 

1730  .  .  , 

.  .  1,658,714 

1800  .... 

6,799,755 

1740  .  .  , 

.  .  1,302,486 

1810.  .  .  . 

10,877,855 

1750  .  .  . 

.  .  1,567,320 

1820  .... 

8,746,105 

1760  .  . 

.  .  1,969,993 

1830  .... 

17,211,840 

1831  .... 

de  19,500,000. 

Lesson  of  Eablt  Obsdibncb. — ^The  following  anecdote 
has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mrs.  Jane  Langton,  as 
having  been  told  to  her  father,  the  late  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reyndds,  in  the  year  1784. 

When  Queen  Charlotte  took  two  of  the  princesses,  then 
children,  to  visit  this  distinguished  artist,  he  became  rather 
nervous,  and  could  not  help  showing  some  fear  lest  his 
yottthfVil  royal  guests  should  mjure  his  portraits,  they  having 
been  admitted  into  his  private  painting  room.  Upon  their 
bdng  cautioned  by  her  Migesty  not  to  touch  any  thing  in 
the  apartment,  they  both  unmediately  obeyed,  by  putting 
their  little  hands  behind  them^  and  thus  remoyed  all  Sir 
Joshua's  apprehensions. 

When  religion  is  neglected,  there  can  be  no  regular  n<Hr 
steady  practice  of  the  duties  of  morality.  The  character 
will  be  often  inconsistent ;  and  virtue,  placed  on  a  basis  too 
narrow  to  support  it,  will  be  always  loose  and  tottering. 
For  such  is  the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  so  nume- 
rous are  the  temptations  to  a  relaxed  and  immoral  conduct, 
that  stronger  restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  imposed  on  man.  The  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  principle  of  honour,  or  the  instinct  of  benevo- 
lence, are  barriers  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  strength  of 
passion.  In  the  tranquil  seasons  of  life,  these  natural 
principles  may,  perhaps,  carry  on  the  ordinary  course  of 
aocial  duties  with  some  regularity.  But  wait  until  some 
tryinff  emergency  comes.  Jjst  the  conflict  of  passions  arise. 
Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated 
by  violent  emotions;  and  you  shall  presently  see,  that 
virtue  without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government  of 
life.  It  is  destitute  of  its  proper  guard,  of  its  firmest  sup- 
port, of  its  chief  encouragement.  It  will  sink  under  the 
weight  of  misfortune,  'or  will  yield  to  the  solicitation  of 
g:uilt. ^Blair. 


JUST  REBUKES. 

Thosb  whose  business,  or  other  circumstances,  lead 
them  into  strange  and  mingled  companies,  often 
have  an  oppartunity  of  improving  the  language  and 
conduct  of  others  to  their  own  advantage,  by  ac- 
quiring valuable  information,  or  studying  some  bright 
example  of  goodness* 

The  reverse  of  this  is  equally  true.  In  travelling, 
for  instance,  who  has  not  been  incommoded  with  the 
presence  of  some  bold  talker,  whose  loudness  and 
confidence  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  his  igno- 
rance and  erroneous  impressions.  A  marked  and 
general  silence  is  in  itself  a  solid  reproof  on  such 
occasions.  But  when  Religion  is  introduced  as  the 
subject  of  offensive  remarks,  how  important  is  it  for 
the  listeners  to  be  furnished  with  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  them ;  that  they  may  turn  to  the 
armoury  of  revealed  truth  for  a  weapon,  if  not  to 
conquer  the  gainsayer,  at  least  for  self-defence,  to 
avoid  the  ill  effect  cf  sly  insinuation,  or  rude  assault 
against  that  which  shotdd  be  a  dear  part  of  them- 
selves. Many  cases  have,  however,  doubtless  oc- 
curred, known  to  many,  and  well  worthy  of  inser- 
tion  here,  in  which  a  fearless  and  well-grounded 
Christian  has  supplied  not  only  an  open  and  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  sceptic,  but  a  just  and  useful 
rebuke.     We  can  quote  two. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  man,  of  tlucnt  speech, 
was  astonishing  his  fellow-passengers  in  a  stage- 
coach, by  a  discussion,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  entirely  to  himself,  on  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  impossibilities  of  Scripture.  Among  other 
points,  he  objected  to  the  account  of  the  combat 
between  David  and  Groliath  ^  "  How  could  it  be  ima- 
gined," said  he,  ''  that  the  giant's  head  could  receive 
the  stone  shu^  by  a  stripling?*'  A  Quaker,  who 
had  hitherto  sat  silent  in  a  comer,  now  quietly  leaned 
forward  and  said,  ''  Friend,  if  his  head  was  as  soft 
as  thine,  that  were  no  difficult  matter."  An  honest 
bu2  of  approval  ran  through  the  party,  and  the  first 
speaker  had  no  more  objections  to  urge. 

Another  rebuke  of  this  kind,  which  is  quite  well 
authenticated,  was  also  given  in  a  stage-coach  to  a 
man  of  desperate  opinions,  who  had  indulged  in  a 
strain  which  betrayed  licentiousness  and  infidelity. 
He  seemed  hurt  that  no  one  either  agreed  or  dis- 
puted with  him.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  funeral 
procession  slowly  passed  the  coach,  "  there  is  tht 
last  job  of  all."  "  No !"  replied  the  voice  of  a 
person  directly  opposite  to  him  j  "  No !  for  after 
death  is  the  judgment**  The  words  produced  a  good 
end  at  the  time,  for  they  silenced  the  speaker  j  and 
perhaps  they  were,  by  God's  grace,  engrafted  in- 
wardly in  his  heart. 


THE   SPRING   JOURKBT. 


O,  GRBBif  was  the  com  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 
And  bright  were  the  dews  on  the  blossoms  of  May, 
And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
And  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emerald  and  gold. 

The  thrubh  from  his  holly,  the  lark  from  his  ckmd, 
Their  chorus  of  rapture  sung  jovial  and  loud ; 
From  the  soft  vernal  sky,  to  Uie  soft  grassy  ground. 
There  was  beauty  above  me,  beneath,  and  around 

The  mild  southern  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the  hill. 
And  yet,  though  it  left  me  all  dripping  and  chill, 
I  felt  a  new  pleasure,  as  onward  I  sped. 
To  gaze  where  the  rainbow  gleam'd  broad  over  head. 

O  such  be  life's  journey,  and  such  be  our  skill. 
To  lose  in  its  blessings  the  sense  of  its  ill ; 
Through  sunshine  and  shower,  may  our  progress  be  even* 
And  our  tears  add  a  charm  to  the  prospect  of  Heaven ! 

Hbber. 
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KING  ARTHURS  ROUND  TABLE. 

Whsn  AithuT  Brat  in  couit  be^n. 

And  «u  approved  King, 
By  fbrm  of  btiiu  great  victoriM  won. 

And  conquest  borne  did  bring ; 
Then  into  Britain  itrugbt  he  canie. 

Where  afty  good  and  able 
Knight*,  then  repairad  unto  him, 

Wiieh  were  of  the  ronnd  table.— OM  Ballad. 


Tradition  attribates  the  fonndation  of  Winchester 
Castle  to  the  renowned  Prince  Artbnr,  in  Hie  year, 
523,  and  the  legendary  bards  affirm,  that  the  large 
oaken  table,  now  shown  as  the  chief  cariosity  of  the 
place,  is  the  identical  board,  around  which  that 
monarch,  and  his  celebrated  knights  assembled 
the  fortress  he  bad  founded.  But  tuitwithstonding 
the  authority  of  the  moukiah  chronicler,  GeoBirey  of 
Honmouth,  and  the  royal  word  of  our  Eighth  Henry, 
who  exhibited  it  to  his  illustrious  visiter,  the  Emperor 
Charles,  as  the  table  actually  made,  and  placed 
Winchester  Castle  by  Arthur  himself,  tbe  researches 
of  modem  antiquarians,  deny  it  an  earlier  date  than 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  Satisfactory  evidence  exists, 
that  the  tabula  rulwitda,  or  round  table,  at  which 
knights  who  bad  performed  feat*  of  chivalry  were 
accustomed  to  aasemble,  in  order  to  avoid  diaoatea 


about  precedency,  and  whence  they  were  called 
Knights  of  the  Round  l^ble,  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  King  Stephen,  who  was  Ukewiia 
either  the  founder,  or  great  restorer  of  Winchester 
castle,  instead  of  Arthur,  who  has  often  reaped  the 

On  all  hands,  however,  it  is  allowed,  that  thii 
vestige  of  former  times  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  at 
least  700  years  old  ;  time  enough  to  render  it  a  cu- 
rious and  valuable  monmnent.  Paulus  Joviua,  who 
records  the  Emperor's  visit  to  it,  in  the  eady  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  describes  it  as  wry  old,  and 
laments  tiiat  many  marks  of  its  antiquity  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  names  of  the  kni^ts  having  been 
written  aftesb,  and  some  of  its  ornaments  repaired. 
It  still  bangs  up  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  ancient  Chapel 
of  St  Stephen,  now  termed  the  County  Hall  j  upon 
it  may  be  seen,  as  represented  in  our  engraving,  the 
figure  of  the  king,  and  the  names  of  his  knights.  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  and  others,  as 
mentioned  in  the  old  romances. 

The  Table  is  made  of  very  stout  oak  plank,  and  ia 
larger  than  tbe  roof  and  floors,  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Eddystone  light-house,  and  considerably  larger  than 
the  ground  plot  of  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  references  are  made  to 
thb  table  by  the  poets  and  romaaeera  of  former 
times.     Drayton  says, — 
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And  so  great  Arthur's  sekt  ould  WmehMter  prefert, 

WhoM  i^ld  round  t&bl«  jet  sbo  Tannteth  to  be  hen. 

and  'WartoQ  likewise  gives  a  poetic  confirmation  to 

the  table,  and  we  love  these  recoUectioiu  of  the  oldoi 

time: — 

Where  Venta't  Normaji  castle  still  upreut 
Its  ratter'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  gruiy  foM, 
And  BcatteT'd  flinty  ftugments,  claii  in  mou. 
On  yonder  sleep  in  naked  majesty  tppears, 
HiKh  hung  remains,  the  pride  of  farlike  years. 
Old  Arthur's  board.-  on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  iketch'd  the  names  reoown'd. 
In  mariu  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 
Though  join'd  by  magic  skill  with  many  a  rhyme. 
The  Dnud  frame  unhonoured  falls  a  prey 
To  the  slow  vangettDce  of  the  wiiard.  Time, 
And  fade  the  British  charactMs  away  : 
Yet  Spenser's  page,  that  chants  in  verse  snblimet 
Thoee  chiefe,  shall  livs,  unconscious  or  dmcai. 


MIGRA-TORY  BIRDS.  No.  IV. 
Thb  Nightjar  or  Fbrn  Owl. — (Caprimnlyiu.J 
Ths  Nightjar  partakes  of  the  form  and  habits  of 
the  Owl  and  of  the  Swallow ;  like  the  latter,  its  beak 
is  very  deeply  cleft,  and  its  principal  food  consists 
of  insects  which  it  takes  upon  the  wing ;  but,  like  the 
owl,  it  pursues  its  prey  only  in  the  dusk  of  the  even, 
ing,  and  early  in  the  morning.  If  disturbed  during 
the  day,  its  flight  is  heavy  and  embarrassed,  but  at 
night,  its  motions  are  rapid  and  certain.  It  is 
enabled  by  a  carious  provision  of  nature  (a  glutinons 
secretion  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth),  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  such  insects  as  it  may  capture,  without 
the  necessity  of  swallowing  them  too  frequently. 
The  nests  of  the  Nightjar,  or  rather  the  places  in 
which  it  lays  its  eggs,  are  small  holes  at  the  foot  of 
trees,  or  even  sometimes  on  the  naked  ground ;  it  is 
among  our  latest  spring  visiters,  and  docs  not  make 
its  appearance  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  chief 
food  of  the  Nightjar  consists  of  beetles,  and  other 
large  insects. 

llie  Rev.  Mr.  White,  from  whose  worics  we  have 
already  made  snch  frequent  quotations,  says,  speak- 
ing of  this  bird, — "  A  Fern  Owl  this  evening  (August 
27.),  showed  off  in  a  very  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner,  by  hawking  round  the  circumference  of  my 
great  spreading  oak,  for  twenty  times  following, 
keeping  mostly  close  to  the  grass,  but  occasionally 
glancing  up  among  the  boughs  of  tiie  trc^  This 
amusing  bird  was  then  in  pursuit  of  a  brood  of  some 
particular  Phattena  (moth)  belonging  to  the  oak,  and 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  a  command  of  wing,  supe- 
rior I  think  to  the  swallow  itself." 

"  When  a  person  approaches  the  haunts  of  the  Fern 
Owls  in  an  evening,  they  contiaa*  flying  rotmd  the 


head  of  the  intruder,  and  by  striking  their  win^ 
together  above  their  backs,  in  the  maimer  that  pigeons 
called  Twisters  are  known  to  do,  make  a  smart  *wap. 
Perhaps  at  that  time  they  are  jealous  of  their  yoimg, 
and  their  noise  and  gesture  are  intended  by  way  vX 
menace.  Fern  Owls  have  attachment  to  oaks,  no 
doabt  on  account  of  food,  for  the  next  evening  we 
saw  one  again,  several  times,  among  the  houghs  of 
the  same  tree,  but  it  did  not  skim  round  its  stem 
over  the  grass,  as  on  the  evening  before.  In  Hay, 
these  birds  find  the  Scarabxm  melohntha  (the  com- 
mon Coekahttfer)  on  the  oak,  and  the  Melobintka 
tobtitialis  (the  July  Chafer)  at  Midsummer.  These 
pecnUar  birds  can  only  he  watched  and  observed 
for  two  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  then  in  a 
dubious  twilight,  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  an  boor 
before  sunrise." 

EDMUND  SPENSER, 

THE    EARLY   ZNGLISH    POET. 


Eduvnd  Sfenseb  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
fother  of  English  poetry.  We  know  that  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate  wrote  long  befbre  him ;  and, 
nearer  to  his  own  time,  we  have  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  SackvUle  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
others ;  but  we  suspect  that  even  the  latest  of  these 
writers  are  now  seldom  read,  except  by  professed 
scholars  and  antiquaries.  Spenser  was  bom  about 
the  year  1553,  in  East  Smithfield,  London;  audit 
is  probable  that  his  parents  were  in  hnmble  circum- 
stances, though  he  was  connected  with  the  noble 
family  of  the  Spensers  of  Althorpe,  in  Northampton- 
shire,— a  family  in  which  talent  is  still  hereditary, 
and  which,  perhaps,  will  not  refuse  to  receive  the 
athorlation  of  Gibbon : — "  The  nobility  of  the  Spen- 
sers has  been  iUustrated  and  enriched  by  Uie  trophies 
of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the 
Fairy   Qmwn  as  the  most  predoos  jewel  in  their 


Spenser  went,  in  the  year  1569,  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  the  hnmble  situation  of  sixer  or  Bible- 
clerk  j  and  although  he  carried  away  from  the 
University  no  other  advantage  than  an  excellent 
education,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  he  always 
speaks  of  it  with  filial  regard  and  love.  He  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arte  in  1576,  and  then  went 
into  the  north,  in  what  capacity  it  does  not  clearly 
appear.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  then  duly 
proceeded  through  the  poetical  course  of  falling 
in  love,  and  venting  his  complainte  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  "  Rosalinde,"  in  the  poem  of  the  Shepherd'* 
,in  ibe  b'brarrat.AltiiwTSiwitk 
^eril  of  tb«  »eUt.lHMMt 


*  Tharc  >  a  portnit  of  S] 

tin  MlowiBi:  iiaeription  :— 

Th«(leTi 
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Calendar.  But  if  his  venes  fidkd  in  softening  the 
heart  of  his  mistress,  they  procured  for  him,  when 
he  soon  afterwards  removed  to  London^  the  substan- 
stantial  advantage  of  an  introdnoiion,  throngh  his 
friend  Gabriel  Harvey,  to  the  admirable  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.  To  that  gallant  youth  he  inscribed  his 
poem,  in  1579,  under  the  modest  name  of  Immerito, 
or  The  Undeserving;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  passed 
some  time  with  his  friend  and  patron,  in  the  dasnc 
shades  of  Penshurst,  in  Sussex.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  dwell  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  this  passage 
in  Spenser*s  life:  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  all 
our  national  annals,  more  deserving  of  admiration 
than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  5  himself,  the  high- 
minded  statesman  and  noble, — and  the  father  of  Sir 
Philip,  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  when  chivalry  had 
received  its  highest  polish  and  refinement, — and  of 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mary,  afterwards  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  the  subject  of  so  much 
poetical  pan^^c,  and  particularly  of  Ben  Jonson^s 
well-known  epitaph.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  of 
Spenser  assisting  the  studies  of  Sydney,  and  each 
nurturing  and  strengthening  in  the  other  that  elevated 
strain  of  sentiment,  which,  in  the  one  case,  sent 
forth  into  active  life  the  '*  hero  of  Zutphen,"  and,  in 
the  other,  inspired  the  gorgeous  vision  of  arms  and 
knights  and  fair  dames,  which  is  depicted  in  the 
Fairy  Queen, 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Spenser*s  character  to 
live  in  idle  dependence  on  the  great,  or  to  decline  the 
services  of  real  duty  and  business.  He  had  been 
introduced  by  his  fHend,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  to  his 
uncle,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  seems  to 
have  intended  to  empky  him ;  and  probably  through 
the  same  interest,  was'  recommended  as  Secretary  to 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  when  he  went  in  1580  as  Lord 
Deputy  to  Ireland.  With  this  nobleman  Spenser 
remained,  until  he  quitted  his  office;  and  in  158Q 
once  more  went  to  IreliM^d  as  a  fixed  resident,  having 
received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of  land/ from  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Our  engraving 
gives  a  representation  of  his  residence.  It  was 
Kilcolman  Castle,  near  Doneraile,  in  the  county  of 
Cork ;  and  it  is  thus  described  in  Smithes  Natural 
and  Civil  History  0/  the  County  and  City  of  Cork ; — 
'*  Two  miles  northwest  of  Doneraile,  is  Kilcolman,  a 
ruined  Castle  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  ^  but  more 
celebrated,  for  being  the  residence  of  the  immortal 
Spenser,  when  he  composed  his  divine  poem  of  the 
Fairy  Queen.  The  castle  is  now  almost  level  with 
the  ground.  It  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fine  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  terminated  to 
the  east,  by  the  county  of  Waterford  mountains ; 
Bally-houra  hills  to  the  north,  or,  as  Spenser  terms 
them,  the  mountains  of  Mole }  Nagle  mountains  to 
the  south  ',  and  the  mountains  of  Kerry  to  the  west. 
It  commanded  a  view  of  above  half  the  breadth  of 
Ireland;  and  must  have  been,  when  the  adjacent 
uplands  were  wooded,  a  most  pleasant  and  romantic 
situation;  from  whence,  no  doubt,  Spenser  drew 
several  parts  of  the  scenery  of  his  poem.  The  river 
MuUa,  which  he  more  than  once  has  introduced  in 
his  poems,  ran  through  his  groimds.**  Here,  with 
only  occasional  visits  to  England,  he  resided  till  1598 ; 
and  he  has  described  himself,  as  "  keeping  his  flock 
under  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Mole,  among  the 
cooly  shades  of  green  alders,  by  the  shore  of  MuUa, 
and  charming  his  oaten  pipe  (as  his  custom  was),  to 
his  fellow  shepherd  swains.'*  In  plainer  language, 
Spenser  here  employed  himself,  besides  other  poetical 
labours,  in  advuicing  his  great  work  of  the  fkiry 
Queen,  which  had  been  4^igi?Ad  and  begun  long 


before.  To  this  poem,  on  which  the  fame  of  Spenser 
must  ultimately  rest,  we  shall  presently  advert  more 
at  large.  At  present,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chro- 
nological course  of  events,  we  shall  state  that  a  visit 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  induced  Spenser  to  accom- 
pany faim  to  England,  and  to  publish  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  1590.  In  1596  he 
published  three  more.  They  were  dedicated  to 
Elizabeth  5  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Queen,  and 
still  more  to  her  minister.  Lord  Burleigh,  to  say  that 
the  common  story  of  her  majesty  having  ordered  him 
to  have  reason  for  his  rhyme,  and  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer withholding  the  grant,  until  he  was  shamed 
into  paying  it  by  the  ridiculous  memorial, — 

I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme. 
But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason, — 

is  more  than  questionable.  Spenser  was  not  only 
styled  the  Queen*s  Laureate,  but  received  from  her 
majesty  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  50/  a  year,  no 
inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days;  the  patent  of 
which  grant  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  in  the 
Rolls  chapel,  by  Mr  Malone. 

Spenser,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  solely  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Muses.  During  this  period  of 
time,  probably  about  1596,  he  drew  up  a  work  in 
prose,  entitled  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland ;  a  work 
of  which  it  has  been  said,  that,  "  it  exhibits  him  as  a 
most  interesting  writer  in  prose,  as  well  as  a  politician 
of  very  extensive  knowledge,  and  an  antiquary  of 
various  and  profound  erudition.' 

But  the  time  was  now  fast  approaching,  when 
Spenser*s  labours,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  were  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  and  most  unfortunate  termination. 
In  15i97,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland.  But  in  the 
following  year  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  burst  forth  in 
that  country  with  irresistible  fury.  All  Spenser*s 
property  was  ravaged ;  his  'castle  burnt ;  his  pa- 
pers destroyed;  and  his  youngest  child  (he  had 
married  during  his  residence  at  Kilcolman)  perished 
in  the  flames.  Broken-hearted,  Spenser  repaired  to 
England,  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  following  January, 
died  at  an  inn  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  adds  one  to  the  mighty 
daad,  who  lie  interred  in  the  Poets*  Comer,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  he  was  buried  near  to  Chaucer, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
countess  of  Dorset. 

Although  the  last  days  of  Spenser  were,  nnqnes- 
tionably,  clouded  by  severe  misfortune,  it  may  not 
be  quite  useless  to  add,  that  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  valu- 
able Itfe  of  the  poet,  ha9  quite  disproved  the  com- 
monly received  no^ohs  6i  .hk  'having  struggled 
through  life  in  unmerited  neglect  and  poverty.  He 
had  scarcely  appeared  on  the  public  theatre,  ^idien 
he  was  patronised  by  the  Sydney  family ;  and,  beside 
the  advantage  of  his  secretaryship,  and  his  penskm 
from  the  Queen,  it  was  not  long  before  he  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  property  in  Irdand.  After  his  de- 
cease, part  of  his  estate  of  Kilcolman  was  restored 
to  one  of  his  sons  or  grandsons  j  and,  in  1 751,  some 
of  hfs  lineal  descendants  were  remaining  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

The  fame  of  Spenser  must  be  built  upon  his  Fairy 
Queen.  He  wrote  several  other  poems,  mostly  of  the 
pastoral  character;  but,  though  abounding  with 
beauties,  they  are  now,  we  suspect,  not  often  read. 
Even  his  great  work  was  unfinished,  as  only  the  first 
six  books,  ynth  some  fragments  of  a  seventh  and 
eighth,  were  published.  It  is  an  allegory  throughout, 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  design  was 
"  to  represent  all  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  to  every 
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virtue  a  knight,  to  be  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  same ;  in  whose  actions,  and  feats  of  arms,  and 
chivalry,  the  operations  of  that  virtae,  whereof  he  is 
the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed]  and  the  vices 
and  unruly  appetites  that  oppose  themselves  against 
the  same,  to  be  beaten  down  and  overcome.'* 

The  great  fieiult  of  this  poem  is  its  desig^n.  An 
allegory  long  sustained  will  ever  be  tedious  and  un- 
interesting i  and,  moreover,  in  this  particular  in^ 
stance,  the  covert  meaning  is  often  involved  in  so 
mudi  obscurity,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  traced.  It 
is  also  unfortunate  for  the  general  popularity  of 
Spenser,  that  he  studiously  affected  language  which 
verged  toward  antiquity  even  in  his  own  aay,  and 
which  is  uncouth  and  often  obsolete  now ;  a  point 
in  which  we  cannot  but  contrast  him  with  his  great 
contemporary,  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have  gone 
before  his  own  day  in  point  of  diction,  and  in  whose 
woiks  we  often  read  long  passages  without  a  single 
word,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years, 
sounds  strange  in  our  ears ;  indeed,  we  eannot  but 
think  that  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  have  co-ope* 
rated  with  our  received  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
fixing,  as  much  as  the  thing  is  possible,  a  standard 
of  our  language.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
the  Fairy  Queen  is  a  poem  of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence. Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Gray,  and  almost  every  English  poet  who  has  since 
written,  have  foimd  it  a  mine  from  which  to  extract 
ore,  which  they,  perlu^M,  have  polished  into  greater 
brightness  and  beauty.  It  has  such  an  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  fancy,  such  a  profusion  of  imagery, 
such  richness  and  sweetness  of  poetical  diction,  and, 
above  all,  it  breathes  a  spirit  so  gentle,  so  pure,  so 
elevated  in  morals,  and  so  fervent  in  piety,  that  it 
deserves,  as  it  enjoys,  one  of  the  very  highest  niches 
in  our  temple  of  Fame. 


CURIOUS  DISCOVERIES  IN  PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE. 

In  the  Granite  Quarries,  near  Seringapatam,  the  most 
enormous  blocks  are  separated  from  the  solid  rock  by 
the  following  neat  and  simple  process.  The  work- 
man having  found  a  portion  of  the  rook  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part 
already  quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  surface,  and 
marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
separation,  along  which  a  groove  is  cut  with  a  chisel, 
about  a  couple  of  inches  in  depth.  Above  this 
groove,  a  narrow  line  of  fire  is  kindled,  and  this  is 
maintained  till  the  rock  below  is  thoroughly  heated, 
immediately  on  which  a  line  of  men  and  women, 
each  provided  with  a  pot  of  cold  water,  suddenly 
sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into  the 
heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once  splits  with  a 
clean  fracture.  Square  blocks,  of  six  feet  in  the 
side,  and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  length,  are  some- 
times detached  by  this  method. 

Hardly  less  simple  and  efficacious  is  the  process 
used  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  mill-stones  are 
made.  When  a  mass  sufficiently  large  is  found,  it 
is  cut  into  a  round  form,  several  feet  high,  and  the 
question  then  arises  how  to  divide  this  into  pieces, 
q£  a  proper  size  for  mill-stones.  For  this  purpose 
grooves  are  chiseled  out,  at  distances  correspond- 
ing to  ibe  thickness  intended  to  be  given  to  the  mill- 
stones, into  which  grooves  wedges  of  dried  wood  are 
driven.  These  wedges  are  then  wetted,  or  exposed 
to  the  night- dew,  and  next  morning  the  block  of 
stone  is  found  separated  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size 
for  mill-stones,  merely  by  the  expansion  of  the  wood, 
consequent  on  its  absorption  of  moisture  j  an  irre-i 


sistible  natural  power  thus  accomplishing,  almost 
without  any  trouble,  and  at  no  expense,  an  operation 
which,  from  the  peculiar  hardness  and  texture  of  the 
stone,  would  otherwise  be  impracticable  but  by  the 
most  powerful  machinery,  or  the  most  persevering 
labour. 

Abundant  examples  might  be  cited  of  cases  where 
the  remarks  of  experienced  artists,  or  even  ordinaiy 
workmen,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  natural  qua- 
lities, elements,  oar  combinations,  which  have  proved 
of  the  highest  importance.  Thus  (to  give  an  in- 
stance), a  soap-mannfaeturor  remarks,  that  the  resi- 
duum of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of  ihe  alkali,  for 
which  he  employs  it,  produces  a  corrosion  of  his- 
copper  boiler,  for  which  he  eannot  account.  He 
puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for 
analjrsis,  and  the  result  is  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements, 
iodine.  The  properties  of  this,  being  studied,  are 
found  to  occur  most  appositely,  in  illustration  and 
support  of  a  variety  of  new,  curious,  and  instructive 
views,  then  gaining  ground  in  chemistry,  and  thus 
exercise  a  marked  ioSuence  over  the  whole  body  of 
that  science.  Curiosity  is  excited ;  the  origin  of  the 
new  substance  is  traced  to  the  sea^plants,  f^rom  whose 
ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained, 
and,  ultimatclv,  to  the  sea- water  itself.  It  is  thence 
hunted  through  nature,  discovered  in  salt-mines  and 
springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a 
marine  origin ;  am(mg  the  rest  into  sponge.  A  me- 
dical practitioner  (Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,)  then 
calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of  one 
of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which 
the  human  species  is  subject,  the  goitre*,  which  in- 
fests the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  to 
an  extent  that  in  this  favoured  land  we  have,  happily, 
no  experience  of,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  Led 
by  this  indication,  he  tries  the  effect  of  iodine  an  that 
complaint,  and  the  result  establi^es  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  this  singular  substance,  taken  as  a 
medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and 
energy  on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most 
inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and  acting  (of  course,  like 
all  medicines,  even  the  most  approved,  with  occa- 
sional fEulures,)  as  a  roecific,  or  natural  antagonist 
against  that  odious  deformity. 

In  needle-manuftictories,  the  workmen  who  point 
the  needles  are  constantly  exposed  to  excessively 
minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly  from  the  grind- 
stones, and  mix,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as 
the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  theh: 
breath.  The  effect,  though  imperceptible  on  a  short 
exposure,  yet  being  constantly  repeated  from  day  to 
day,  produces  a  constitutional  irritation  dependent 
on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to 
terminate  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  insomuch 
that  persons  employed  in  this  kind  of  woric,  used 
scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years.  In 
vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air,  before  its 
entry  into  the  lungs,  by  gauzes,  or  linen  guards  3  the 
dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed 
by  such  coarse  eiq>edients,  till  some  ingenious  person 
bethought  him  of  that  wonderful  power,  which  every 
child  who  searches  for  its  motlier's  needle  with  a 
magnet,  or  admires  the  motions  of  a  few  steel-filings 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees  in  exercise. 
Masks  of  magnciized  steel-wire  ia«  now  constructed 
and  adapted  to  the  ^aoea  of  the  woikmen.  By  these, 
the  air  is  not  merely  strained  but  searched  in  its  pas- 
sage through  them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested 
and  removed. 

*  Large  wens,  or  fweUias*  about  tho  neck  and  throats 
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Who  would  have  conceived  that  Imen^rags  were 
capable  of  producing  more  than  their  own  weight  of 
9ugar,  by  lihe  sinqple  agency  of  one  of  the  chei^)e8t 
and  most  abundant  acids  (the  Sulphuric)?  That 
dry^honeB  could  be  a  magazine  of  nutriment,  capable 
of  preservation  for  years,  and  ready  to  yield  up  their 
sustenance  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  support 
of  life,  on  the  application  of  that  powerful  agent, 
steam,  which  enters  so  largely  into  all  our  processes, 
or  of  an  acid  at  once  cheap  and  durable?  that 
Mom-duit  itself  is  suscq>tible  of  conversion  into  a 
substance  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  bread ;  and 
though  certainly  less  palatable  than  that  of  flour, 
yet  no  way  disagreeable,  and  both  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible, as  well  as  highly  nutritive  ? Hbrschel's 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  Cabinet  Cycloptddia. 

TBI  VOICS  OF  PIUTER. 

I. 

I  HBAJt  it  in  the  summer  wind, 

I  feel  it  in  the  liffhtning  s  gleam ; 
A  tongue  in  every  leaf  I  find, 

A  Yoioe  in  eveiy  running  stream. 
It  >P|Mks  in  the  enamell*d  flower, 

With  grateftil  incense  borne  on  high ; 
It  echoes  in  the  dripping  shower, 

And  breathes  in  midniffht*8  breathless  sky, 
Through  all  her  scenes  of  foul  and  fidr, 
Nature  presents  a  fervent  prayer ; 
In  all  her  mjrriad  shapes  of  love. 
Nature  transmits  a  prayer  above.] 

II. 

Day  unto  day,  and  niffht  to  night. 

The  eloquent  appeal  oonvev ; 
Flasheth  the  cheemd  orb  of  light. 

To  bid  creation  bend  and  pray : 
The  shadowy  clouds  of  darkness  steal 

Along  the  horizon*s  asure  cope ; 
Biddine  distracted  nations  kneel 

To  Him,  the  Lord  of  quenchless  hope ; 
To  Him,  who  died  that  hope  might  hve. 
And  lived,  eternal  life  to  give ; 
Who  bore  the  pangs  of  death,  to  save 
The  dead  flrom  an  eternal  grave ! 

Ill 

Oh  1  thread  yon  tangled  coppice  now. 

Where  the  sweet  brier  and  woodbine  strive ; 
Where  music  drops  from  every  bough. 

Like  honey  from  the  forest-hive : 
Where  warbling  biids,  and  humming  bees. 

And  wild-flowers  round  a  gushing  spring , 
And  blossoms  sprinkled  o*er  the  trMs, 

And  gorgeous  insects  on  the  wing, 
Unite  to  load  the  gladdened  air 
With  melody  of  grateftil  prayer ; 
Unite  their  Bf  akef  s  name  to  bless 
In  that  brief  span  of  happiness  f 

IV. 

And  can  it  be  that  Man  alone 

Forbids  the  tide  of  prayer  to  flow  ; 
For  whom  his  God  forsook  a  throne. 

To  weep,  to  bleed — a  man  of  woe  ? 
Ah !  *tis  alone  the  immortal  soul 

An  endless  bliss  ordain  d  to  win. 
The  heaven  of  heavens  its  destined  goal. 

That  thus  is  sunk  in  shameless  sin ! 
Scantly  permitting  to  intrude 
The  fluntest  gleam  of  ^titude ; 
And  but  in  lu>urs  of  dire  despair. 
Responding  in  the  voice  of  prayer  ! 

Stamford.  C  S. 

Ybabs  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  We  see  not  whence  the 
eddy  oomes,  nor  whitherward  it  is  tending;  and  we  seism 
ourselves  to  witness  their  flight  without  a  sense  that  we  are 
changed;  and  yet  Time  isl^guiling  man  of  his  strength, 
as'the  winds  rob  the  woods  of  their  foliage.  He  is'jt  wise 
man,  who»  like  ibtd  millwxighl»  employs  every  gust.— — 
Scott. 


ANNIVERSdHlES  IN  MAY. 

MONDAY.  20ai. 
1506  Expiied  at  VaUidolid,  in  Spak,  ChritUyAer  CMurnkm,  Hie 

firet  discovers  of  America,  or  the  New  World. 
1566  Sir  Hugh  WiUou^hhy  laUed  fhun  London  with  three  ships, 

on  a  Torage  to  discover  a  north-east  passan  to  China.    He 

peiishea  with  the  crews  of  two  of  his  ships,  ^y  frost  aed 

nnnger  on  the  shores  of  Lapland. 
1790  Buonaparte,  after  repeated  assaults,  in  which  he  lost  the  6ower 

of  his  army,  was  ohuged  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre* 

TUESDAY.  21st. 
The  Snn  enters  the  constellation  GemiBi,  or  the  Twins,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  before  Christ  216,  the  Romans  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  from  the  Carthannians,  under  Hannibal,  at  Cannc, 
a  town  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
1490  The  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  the  crown  of  France  was 

settled  on  Kina  Henry  v.  of  England  and  his  heira,  after  the 

death  of  Charles  VI.,  then  Kins  of  France.    In  pursuance 

of  this  treaty  the  in£uit,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  was  crowned 

ai  Paris  the  7th  of  December,  1431. 
1720  The  Miisissippi   Scheme,   or  Mr,  LawU  Bubble,  burst  in 

France,  by  which  thousands  were  reduced  at  once  from  aJT- 

fluence  to  the  most  hopeless  penury. 
1809  On  this  and  the  following  day  Buonaparte  was  defeated  by  the 

Archduke  Charles,  and  forced  to  repass  the  Danube. 
WEDNESDAY,  22nd. 
On  this  day,  in  the  year  before  Christ  234,  was  fought  the  battle  ot 
the  Granicus,  (a  nver  in  Asia  Minor,)  in  which  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  30,000  Macedonians,  defeated  600,000  Persians. 
A.  D.  337  ComtanHno  the  Great,  the  first  Ckrisnan  Emperor,  died. 
1455  The  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  King  Henry  VI.  and 

hiB  partisans  were  defeated. 
1782  The  Island  of  Formosa,  lying  off  the  coast  of  China,  was  nearly 

destroyed  by  a  hurricane  and  inundation  of  the  sea. 
THURSDAY,  23rd. 
1533  Sentence  of  DiTorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  ot 

Arragon,  ^  his   first  wife,  was   pronounced  by  Archbishop 

Cranmer  in  the  Priory  of  Dunstable. 
1617  Eiias  Aihmole,  the  clebrated  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the 

Ashmolean   Museum  at   Oxford,  was  bom   at  Lichfield. 

Thouch  a  learned  man,  he  was  deeply  infected  with  a  belief 

in  judicial  astrology. 
1829  Contain  Ron,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  firtt  Toyage 

ot  North-western  discovery,  sailed  in  a  steam-ship,  called 

the  Victory,  to  attempt  the  discovery  at  his  own  expense. 

FRIDAY,  24th. 
1153  Damd  I.,  King   of  Scotland,  died,  universally  regretted  by 
-   his  subjects,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  fidher.    He  was 

found  dead  in  a  posture  of  devotion. 
1357  EduHird  the  Black  Prince  made  his  public  entry  into  London 

with  hb  prisoner,  John,  King  of  France,  taken  at  the  battle 

of  Poictiers. 
1543  Died  Nicholai   Copemieut,  the  cmment  astronomer,  who 
*   revived^  the  Pythagorean  System  of  the  Universe,  which  is 

now  univenally  received.    The  room  in  which  he  was  bom 

is  sdll  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  city.  Thorn, 

in  rbluid. 
1689  The  Act  of  Toleration  passed. 
1814  The  Pope  restored  to  his  dominions  by  the  Austrians. 
1819  The  Pfinceu  Victoria  of  Kent,  heiress  presumptive  to  the 

crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bom. 

SATURDAY,  25th. 
1720  The  Plague  brought  to  Marseilles,  in  France,  by  an  infected 
merchant-vessel  nt>m  Sidon.  It  raged  chiefly  during  August 
and  September,  in  which  months  it  carried  off  18.000  victnns. 
1805  Died  at  Carlisle,  aged  sixty-three,  the  learned  and  devout 
Dr.  WHliam  Paley,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  author  of  those 
invaluable  works,— il  View  of  the  Evideneee  of  Chrittianity 
— Natural' Theologu — Moral  rhilotonhy — and  Hores  PauHnm, 
proving  the  tmth  pf  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul. 

SUNDAY,  2eih. 
Whit  SvitDAY,  or  PntTscosT.— The  Christian  Church,  at  a  verv 
early  period,  set  apart  this  dav  as  a  solenm  festival,  in  perpetual 
commemor^On  or  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Hol>  Ghost  on 
the  Apostles  then  assembled  together  in  one  place,  when  "  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  nisbins  mighty  wind,  and 
it  filled  the  house,  where  they  were  sitting ;  and  there  appeared  to 
them  cloven  toncues  as  of  fire,  which  sat  upon  each  of  them ;  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  The  origin  of 
the  appellation  of  Whit  Sunday  has  given  rise  to  much  learned  and 
minute  discussion;  but  the  common  derivation  of  White  Sunday, 
from  the  candidates  for  baptism  being  clothed  in  white,  seems  the 
most  probable. 

This  day  is  also  the  Anniversary  of  ST..AuGV8Tfvx,  who  was 
deputed  by  St.  Gregorv  to  be  the  converter  and  apostle  of  the 
Enclish.  He  succeeded  in  impressing  the  tmth  of  the  Christiui 
Reucion  on  £thelbert,'Kinff  of  Kent,  and  many  of  his  subjects, 
and  became  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  After  many  yean 
preachmg  and  labour,  he  died  May  26,  about  610,  and  was  after- 
wards canonized. 

On  this  day  constant  twilight  commences  in  this  climate,  and 
iwitinnes  till  the  18th  of  July. 
1805  Napoleon  crowned  Khig  ef  Italy  m  the  CjUhedral  of  Milan. 
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AT  CHELSEA. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  court  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital at  Chelsea,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  King  Charles 
the  Second^  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  emperor  -,  it 
would,  however,  have  been  more  valuable/  as  an  his- 
timcal  monument,  had  it  represented  him  in  the 
dress  of  his  own  time  and  country.  This  statue  is 
the  work  of  (xrinling  Gibbons,  and  was  the  giilt  of 
Mr.  Tobias  Rust^t,  under-keeper  of  Hampton-court 
palace,  and  yeoman  of  the  robes  to  the  above  king. 
We  shall  have  to  speak,  in  a  future  number,  of  Rustat, 
and  his  many  loyal  and  liberal  benefactions,  as 
Well  as  of  Gibbons  the  sculptor  :•  we  will,  therefore, 
take  for  our  present  subject,  some  striking  events  in 
the  life  of  the  Monarch  whose  figure  is  given  in  the 
wood-cut. 

Great  was  the  delight  shown  by  the  English  nation 
at  the  return  of  their  banished  sovereign  3  the  po- 
pular frenzy,  which  had  caused  his  father's  murder, 
and  his  own  absence  in  a  foreign  land,  being  then 
at  an  end.  We  are  told  of  men,  particularly  of 
Oughtred,  the  mathematician,  who  died  of  pleasure 
when  informed  of  this  happy  event.  On  looking 
into  the  reasons  for  such  amazing  proofs  of  joy,  we 
find  that  they  existed,  not  so  much  in  any  parti- 
cular esteem  for  the  person  or  character  of  Charles, 
as  in  the  cheering  prospects  opened  to  the  country,  by 
the  restoration  of  peace,  of  law,  and  justice,  and  of  a 
lawful  Monarch.  For  many  years  preceding,  England 
had  suffered  dreadfully  fi-om  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  in  which  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour  and  his  brother.  In  this  state  of  things, 
private  property  could  not  be  secure }  and,  amidst 
the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
loyal  men,  whether  or  not  they  had  the  additional 
ties  of  families  and  fortunes,  were  in  constant  doubt 
and  dread  of  what  might  happen  next.  From  such 
an  imsettled  condition  of  affairs,  the  change  to  secu- 
rity and  order  was  most  welcome,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  King  Charles  the  Second  announcing  his 
return,  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  exultation^. 

When  the  King  entered  London,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1 660,  which  was  also  his  birth-day,  and  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  t,  so  great  and  gener^d  was  the 
rejoicing,  that,  "  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where 
those  people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mischief, 
and  kept  the  King  so  many*  years  ftpow  enjoying  the 
comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent  sul^ecta," 

A  previous  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Charles  the 
Second,  of  which  his  recovery  d  his  rightflU  domi- 
nions strongly  reminds  us,  is  truW  intei>esting,  as  ex- 
hibiting Royalty  in  the  midst  cdr  aneh  dangers  and 
troubles  as,  if  told  of  a  private  individual,  could  not 
fail  to  touch,  our  feelings.  We  allude  to  his  escape 
from  Worcester,  which  had  been  ^e  reAige  of  the 
young  monarch  after  his  unfortunate  defeat  at  Dun- 
bar 3  when  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  afi.  army  of  about 
30,000  men,  fell  upon  that  city  on  the  drd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1651,  and  gained  a  victory,  which  he  after- 
wards thought  proper  to  call  '*  his  crowning  mercy." 

In  the  following  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
attending  King  Charles's  flight,  we  shall  fbUow  an 
account  which  was  published,  in  London,  in  1660. 

The  King,  having  shown  great  personal  courage  in 
the  battle,  was  compelled  to  quit  Worcester,  the 
fidelity  and  affection  of  which  city  deserve  to  be 
remembered.     He  was  accompanied  by  many  English 

*  The  Home  of  Commons  voted  5001.  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Sir  John 
OrtaTiUe,  who  had  brought  them  his  Majesty's  letter  from  Breda« 
t  There  wms  a  $$c»nd  thanksgirini,  oa  theGth  of  June  following,     j 


lords  BtA  ge^tiome^,  QmAeB  QiSori,  Ssq.,  who  wn^ 
presented  by  the  Sari  of  Derby,  bdng  appointei  his 
conductcMTi    Colonel  CaiiessJ,  wksse  nama  will  ofkeu 
occur  in  this  netice,  was  commanded  with  a  party  to 
bear  tiie  brunt  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  to  keep 
them  off,  which  he  didvdth  prudence  and  valour.  Early 
on  the  following  morning,  the  King  and  lus  friends, 
eighty  in  all,  reached  a  place  called  White  Ladies,  a 
house  in  the  parish  of  Tong,  about  twenty-five  mUea , 
from  Worcester.     One  George  Pendrill,  living  at  this 
house,  hearing  a  knocking  at  the  gate  so  early  as 
three  o'clock,  went  to  the  window,  and  knowing  the 
v<Mce  of  one  of  the  party,  Francis  Yates,  who  answered 
him,  he  opened  the  door,  when  the  king  with  most 
of  his  lords  entered  the  hall.     Here   the   Earl  of 
Derby  called  for  William  Pendrill,  the  eldest  brother, 
and  sent  George  to  Tong  to  see  that  the  coast  was 
clear.     In  his  return,  he  met  with  his  brother  Richard, 
who    by  Mr.   Gifford's   direction  made   haste   and 
brought  with  him  his  best  clothes,  which  were,   a 
jump,  ((HT  short  coat,)  and  breeches  of  green  coarse 
cloth,  and  a  doeskin  leather  doublet;   ^e  hat  was 
borrowed  of  Humphry  Pendrill,  the  miller,  being  an 
old  grey  one,  turned  up  at  the  brims ;  the  shirt,  made 
of  the  coarsest  of  the  hemp,  was  got  of  one  Edward 
Martin ;  the  band  of  Greorge  Pendrill,  and  the  shoes 
of  William  Creswel ;  all  which  the  King,  having  taken 
off  his  own  clothes,  quickly  put  on.     His  own  suit 
was  buried :  the  jewels  off  his  arm  he  gave  to  one 
of  his  Icnrds.     Then  came  Richard   Pendrill  with  a 
pair  of  shears,  and  rounded  the  King's  hair,  which 
Lord  Wihnot,  having  cut  before  with  a  knife,  had 
awkwardly  notched ;  "  and  the  King  was  pleased  to 
notice  Richard's  good  barbering  as  better  than  my 
lord's ',  and  now  his  Majesty  was  quite  the  wood- 
man.'*   All  that  evening  they  hid  themselves  in  a  dry 
pit,  for  fear  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  friends  to  the  king. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  with  the  other  lords,  then 
sorrowfully  consented  to  retire  $  but  before  he  took 
his  leave,  he  brought  William  Pendrill  to  the  king, 
and  solemnly  committed  the  care  of  his  most 
sacred  majesty  to  him  and  his  brothers.  The  com- 
pany being  all  gone,  a  wood -bill  was  brought  and 
put  huto  the  king's  hand,  and  he  went  out  with 
Richard  into  the  adjoining  woods.  William  went 
liome,  Humphry  and  George  remaining  about  the 
woods.  But  the  king  had  not  been  an  hour  out  of 
the  house,  when  a  troop  of  the  enemy's  horse  arrived 
at  White  Ladies  in  search  of  him.  Being  told  by  the 
neighbours  that  a  nimiber  of  horsemen,  and,  as  they 
supposed  the  king  with  them,  had  quitted  the  village 
three  hours  ago,  in  a  certain  direction,  they  instantly 
left,  following  tiiat  course. 

The  weather  happened  to  be  very  wet  during  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  being  in  the  wood,  upon  which 
a  blanket  was  brought  to  throw  over  his  shoulders. 
Francis  Yates's  wife  also  came,  with  a  mess  of  milk, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  in  a  black  earthen  cup,  which  the 
king  guessed  to  be  milk  and  apples,  and  said  he 
liked  it  very  well.  After*  he  had  eaten  and  drank, 
he  gave  the  rest  to  GJeorge.  He  then  exchanged  his 
wood-bill  for  Yates's  broom-hook,  which  was  lighter. 
They  had  some  trouble,  all  that  day,  to  teach  his 
majesty  the  countryman's  manner,  and  to  order  his 
steps  and  straight  body  to  a  labourer's  gait,  and 
were  forced,  every  now  and  then,  to  remind  him  of 
it  As  to  the  language  of  the  country,  the  king's 
kind  conversation  with  t^e  people,  in  his  jotimey 
to  Worcester,  and  while  there,  had  made  it  easy  to 
him. 

About  five  o'clock  that    evening,  they  all  went 

I  Sometimes  wntten  Carlis  and  Carlos. 
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borne  to  Richard's  bonse^  where  the  kmg  passed 
tinder  the  name  of  William  Jones,  a  wood-cutter, 
lately  come  there  for  work.  Whilst  ;a  supper  of 
eggs  and  bacon  was  preparing,  the  king  held  on  his 
knee  Pendrill*s  daughter.  Nan*.  Intending  to  make 
bis  way  into  Wales,  he  was  on  the  point  of  departing, 
when  Jane  PendriU,  the  mother  of  the  five  brethren, 
bis  trusty  preseniGers,  came  to  see  him,  and  in  his 
presence  blessed  God  in  thus  honouring  her  children, 
and  making  them  the  instruments,  as  she  hoped,  of 
bis  majesty's  deliverance.  Here  F.  Yates  offered  the 
kmg  thirty  shilUngs  in  silver,  of  which  he  would  only 
accept  ten.  The  king  then  departed,  taking  Richard 
with  him,  the  others  having  on  their  knees  besought 
God  to  guide  and  bless  his  majesty. 

On  their  way,  in  passing  a  mill,  at  a  place  called 
Evelin,  at  night,  the  mUler,  with  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  stepped  out  and  demanded  who  they  were  ;  to 
which  Richard  replied  only  by  leaping  off*  the  bridge 
into  the  ditch,  which  was  not  deep,  the  king  doing 
the  same,  and  following  Richard  by  the  noise  and 
rattling  of  his  leather  breeches.  This  alarm  proved 
to  be  needless,  the  miller  having  thought  the  travel- 
lers friends  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  look  out  for 
some  distressed  Royalists  who  were  his  guests. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mr.  Wolfe's,  a  Royalist  and  a 
gentleman,  at  Madeley,  whence  they  wished  to  have 
passed  into  Wales,  they  found  not  only  that  there 
was  no  passage,  but  that  the  danger  of  remaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  great,  the  country  around 
swarming  with  troops.  They  accordingly  lodged 
'that  night,  by  Mr.  WoHe's  advice,  in  a  bam,  and 
<m  the  following  day  returned  to  Richard  Pen- 
drill's  house.  Here  they  did  not  stay  long,  but 
proceeded,  without  further  delay,  to  BoscoBELf, 
where  William  Pendrill  and  his  wife  hved,  keeping 
the  house  for  its  owner,  Mrs.  Gififard.  His  majesty 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  honest  inmates  5  but  his 
feet  were  so  blistered  with  travelling  in  such  strange 
shoes  and  stockings,  that  William's  wife  washed  his 
feet,  and  cut  the  blisters,  which  relieved  him.  They 
bad  not  been  long  at  Boscobd,  when  the  gallant 
Colonel  Carless,  who  had  concealed  himself  since 
parting  with  the  king,  joined  them;  and  so  overjoyed 
were  lx>th  at  this  meeting,  that  they  could  not  refiradn 
from  tears.  As  the  best  means  of  safety,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  again  retire  into  the  wood. 

Accordingly,  Qplond  Carless  (Sept.  6)  brought 
the  king  to  the  since  famous  Oak,  where  he  himself 
bad  lodged  before ;  and  by  the  help  of  Pendrill's 
wood-ladder  they  got  up  among  the  branches,  which 
were  then  thick  with  leaves,  William  supplying  them 
with  two  pillows  to  lie  upon.  The  king  being  much 
fatigued,  laid  his  head  in  the  colonel's  lap  and  his 
legs  on  the  piUow;  and,  after  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  awoke  hungry,  wishing  he  had  something  to 
eat;  on  which  his  companion  took  from  his  pocket  a 
good  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Joan  Pendrill.  In  the  mean  time, 
Richard  Pendrill  was  gone  to  Wolverhampton,  to 
buy  wine  and  biscuits,  and  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  king's  removal,  during  which  cautious 
errand  he  had  means  of  discovering  the  loyal  and 
warm  feeling  that  prevailed  in  his  majesty's  favour. 
In  the  evening,  the  king,  having  descended  from  the 
tree,  regaled  himself  in  the  arlx>ur  in  the  garden  of 
Boscobel,  ¥dth  some  of  Richard*s  vdne. 

In  the-mean  time,  Humphry  Pendrill  was  not  idle. 
In  order  to  gain  intelligence,  he  went,  under  pre- 
tence of  other  business,  to  a  Parliamentary  captain, 

•  Thb  Nan  (afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Rogere,  Emj.)  had,  in 
1667,  £100.  a  year  pension  from  the  king,  in  consideration  of  her 
father's  eminent  loyalty  and  fidelity. 

)  See  Saturday  Magasine,  vol*  i,,  page  96f  ^ 


and,  while  there,  met  with  a  colonel  of  the  rebels, 
who,  among  other  news,  stated  that  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  would  he  given  to  any  one  who  would 
take  or  discover  the  king  /  On  Humphry's  repeating 
this  to  the  king,  his  majesty  showed  some  signs  of 
alarm,  at  having  trusted  his  life  into  the  hands  of 
poor  men,  whom  the  least  infideUty  might  make  rich. 
The  momentary  distrust  seen  in  Charles's  counte- 
nance greatly  distressed  Humphry,  till  it  ended  in 
his  and  Colonel  Carless's  declaring  that  if  it  were  a 
hundred  thousand  pomds,  it  were  all  to  no  purpose  to 
tempt  them.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  tibe  king's  fancying  a  loin  of 
muttcm  for  supper.  A  sheep  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
a  hind  quarter  of  which  was  brought  to  the  king, 
who  instantly  began  to  help,  by  chopi»ng  the  loin  to 
pieces  into  what  they  called  Scotch  coUops,  which 
the  colonel  put  into  the  pan,  while  the  king  held  it 
to  fry.  Some  years  after  the  Restoration,  when  the 
question  arose  in  the  king's  presence,  who  was  cook 
and  who  was  scuUion,  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  his 
majesty  was  both  by  turns. 

It  a{^)ears  that  the  accommodations  for  sleeping 
at  Boscobel  were  so  bad,  the  place  in  which  the  king 
lay  having  he&i  originally  built,  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy,  between  two  walls,  that  Bftet  one  more  night 
which  he  passed  in  a  wretc&ed  bed,  on  the  staircase 
(purposely  to  avoid  suspicion),  he  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  a  proposal  from  Lord  Wilmot,  who  was 
safe  at  Mr.  Whitgrave's,  to  go  thitber.  Humphry,  the 
miller,  lent  a  horse,  which  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
war-horse,  that  had  carried  many  a  load  of  provision, 
meal,  and  such  like;  and  the  party  set  off,  Humphry 
holding  the  bridle.  It  was  five  miles  from  Boscobd 
to  Mosely  (Mr.  Whitgrave's),  and  the  road  was  im 
some  places  thick  with  mud,  where  the  horse  having 
occasionally  stumbled,  the  king  desired  Humphry  to 
take  care  5  to  which  he  answered,  that  that  now 
fortunate  horse  had  carried  many  a  heavier  weight  in 
his  time,  for  example,  six  strike  of  com,  but  now  had 
a  better  price  on  his  back,  the  price  of  three  king- 
doms, and  therefore  would  not  shame  his  master. 
This  ready  wit  of  Humphry's  was  much  relished. 

On  arriving  safely  at  Mr.  Whitgrave's,  the  king, 
after  stepping  onward,  and  for  a  moment  forgetting 
his  companions,  turned  back  to  take  his  leave  of 
these  kind  friends  and  subjects,  assiuing  them  that 
if  ever  he  came  to  England  again,  he  would  remember 
them  'y  a  promise  which  he  seems  to  have  well  fulfilled* 
The  colonel,  John  Pendrill,  and  Yates,  remained 
with  the  king,  who  was  dutifully  received  by  Thomas 
Whitgrave  and  Lord  Wilmot.  The  king  having  pre- ' 
pared  himself  for  his  journey,  according  to  a  plan  of 
escape  devised  by  Lord  Wilmot,  John  Pendrill  was 
despatched  to  li&s.  Lane,  sister  of  Colonel  Lane,  of 
Bentley,  who  sent  back  with  him  a  parcel  of  boiled 
walnut  leaves,  to  stain  and  disfigure  his  majesty's 
face  and  hands. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Colonel  Lane  and  his 
sister  came  to  a  field  adjoining,  where  she  was 
placed  on  horseback  behind  the  king,  who  was  nc 
longer  William  Jones,  the  woodman,  but  William 
Jackson,  a  3reoman's  son.  The  heroic  Mrs.  Lane 
passed  through  several  dangerous  adventures  in  the 
management  of  his  majesty's  escape.  He  remabied 
in  England  nearly  five  we^s,  till  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  found  from  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  after  em 
barking  from  which,  he  was  put  back  by  contrary 
winds  into  the  same  place,  disguised  in  a  sailor', 
dress;  but  the  weather  becoming  more  favourable 
about  the  end  of  October,  1651,  he  landed  safely  r 
Dieppe,  in  Normandy. 

M. 
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LEANING  TOWERS. 
No.  11. 
The  most  remarkable  leaning  tower  in  Great  Britain 
Is  that  of  CaerphiHy  Castle,  in  Glamorganshire;  in- 
deed, in  proportion  to  its  height,  it  is  mnch  more 
indined  from  the  perpendicular  than  any  other  in 
the  world  of  which  we  can  find  an  account,  for  it  is 
between  70  and  80  feet  high,  and  1 1  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  It  rests  only,  on  part  of  its  south  side, 
principally  by  the  strength  of  its  cement,  the  manner  of 
making  which  is  unknown  to  modem  masons,  except 
to  a  partial  extent.  The  singularity  of  its  position  is 
best  observed  by  looking  at  it  from  the  inside,  or  from 
the  moat  immediately  nndemeath  it,  firam  whence  the 
effect  of  the  apparently  falling  mass  is  most  extraordi- 
nary. Tbe  castle,  of  which  this  tower  forms  a  part,  was 
built  about  a.  d.  1221)  that  which  previonely  stood  on 
the  same  spot  having  been  rased  to  the  ground  by  the 
Welsh,  in  an  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  their  Norman  Conqnerors,  It  is  inferior  in  extent 
only  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  its  various  outbuild- 
inga  and  fortifications  covering  nearly  eleven  acres;  it 
is  situated  on  a  small  plain,  bounded  by  rising  ground 
of  very  moderate  elevation,  about  nine  miles  north  of 
Cardiff.  It  is  still  a  noble  ruin,  and  the  great  hall  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  fine  form  of  its 
Gothic  windows,  and  the  clustered  flying  pillars  which 
project  from  different  sides  of  the  room,  and  from 
which  spring  the  vaulted  arches  of  the  roof,  give 
on  uncommon  charm  to  the  justness  of  its  pro- 
portions. 

The  caujie  of  the  inclination  of  the  tower  alluded 
to,  is  not  a  little  singular.  The  unfortunate  King 
Edward  the  Second,  and  his  favourites  the  Spencers, 
were  here  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Queen, 
and  many  powerful  Barons,  in  a.  d.  1326.  The 
defence  was  long  and  bravely  conducted,  and  the 
besiegers  were  particularly  annoyed  by  metal  in  a 
melted  state,  being  thrown  down  on  them,  which 
vw  faeftt«d  in  funucea  still  remaining  at  the  foot 


of  the  tower,  and  during  their  partial  roccen  in  a 
desperate  assault,  (which  oltdmatdy  foiled,)  th^ 
let  the  metal,  which  was  red  hot,  run  out  of  the 
furnaces,  and,  either  from  ignorance  or  design,  threv 
water  from  the  moat  on  it,'  wUch  caused  a  violent 
explosion,  tore  the  tower  from  its  fonndalions,  and 
hurled  it  into  its  present  position.  The  sobdityof  its 
wall  is  amazing,  and  it  has  resisted  the  ravages  of 
time  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  only  rents  now 
visible  having  been  caused  by  the  explosion;  the 
storms  of  more  than  five  hundred  years  have  scarcely 
displaced  a  stone  from  the  summit,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  almost  without  a  flaw. 

The  castle  at  length  surrendered,  the  king,  whoae 
tr^cal  end  is  familiar  to  all,  having  pr«viotuly  es- 
caped. The  Spencers  were  beheaded  at  Bristol,  and 
their  castle  never  r^ained  its  ancient  splendour.  It 
had  long  been  the  dread  of  the  neighbouring  Welsh, 
to  restrain  whose  frequent  risings  it  was  built;  a  song 
by  one  of  their  Bards  is  yet  preserved,  in  which  he 
prays  that  his  enemy's  "  soul  may  go  to  Caerphilly;" 
and  "  going  to  Caerphilly,"  in  a  similar  sense,  was  by 
no  means  an  oncommon  phrase  in  that  country. 

The  leaning  towers  at  Bridgenorth  Castle  in  Sbrop- 
ebire  and  at  Corfe  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  are  both 
much  inferior  to  that  at  Caerphilly.  They  were  placed 
in  their  present  position  by  the  use  of  gunpowder  in 
the  civil  war  which  unhappily  raged  between  King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament.  Whether  they  were 
mined  or  battered  is  not  certain.  Corfe  Castle 
was  bravely  defended  for  some  time  by  Lady  Banks, 
who  although  her  husband,  the  Chief  Justin  of 
England,  was  absent,  compelled  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  to  raise  the  siege,  who  were  thus,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  best  nmdem  poets,  alluding  to 
the  defence  of  Saragossa, 

Foil'd  bT  >  womui'i  hud  before  >  ihktlcr'd  wUI. 

The  present  state  of  these  towers  is  not  without 
its  ntoral ;  for,  in  recalling  to  our  thoughts,  times 
happily  for  us  gone  by,  when  the  fury  of  faction  and 
the  violence  of  dvU  war  rent  the  kingdom  to  its 
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fbnndation,  disftgoring  and  distorting  what  they  yet 
failed  to  destroy,  we  ma^  look  npoa  snch  ruins  at 
once  as  monuments  (tf  the  past,  and  as  warnings  for 
thefatore. 


THE  SCORPION. 
The  Scorpion  is  placed  by  oataralists  between  the 
Cnulacea,  or  ehell-fiah,  and  the  spiders.  Its  body 
is  protected  by  a  hard  shelly  covering,  like  the 
former,  bat  approaches  in  form  to  some  species  of 
the  latter.     The  Scorpion  has  been  noticed  by  all 


writers  on  tiiese  subjects,  from  tlie  earliest  ages  of 
antiquity,  and  many  dreadful  tales  are  related  of  the 
fatal  eifests  of  its  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  venom  of  this  creature  has,  in  some  instances, 
produced  death ;  but,  in  geaeral,  the  effects  of  its 
sting  have  been  less  serioos  than  is  usually  im^ned. 
The  most  poisonous  are  the  larger  species,  which  in- 
habit countries  under  the  tropics.  '  Scorpions  are 
found,  in  general,  concealed  in  holes  in  the  ground, 
hollow  trees,  and  buildings  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

A  French  physician,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  habits  of  these  animals,  has  related  many  parti- 
culars respecting  them.  The  care  with  which  the 
finale  attended  upon  her  young,  and,  by  degnea, 
iostmcted  them  in  the  mode  of  hollowing  out  their 
burrow  or  nest,  partjcolarly  attncted  his  attention. 
He  made  also  many  curious  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  their  poison ;  by  allowing  himself  to  be 
frequently  stnng,  he  discovered  that  these  effects 
berame  less  and  less  painful  at  every  repetition,  so 
that,  by  degrees,  be  became  almost  proof  against 
their  venom.  He  describes  the  part  affected  as  be- 
coming much  swollen,  and  extremely  painful,  im- 
mediately after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  j  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  this  pain- 
fnl  feeling  continued  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  or  even  as  mnch  as  tlvee  days.  But  the 
most  peculiar  effect  is  a  sudden  and  complete  pros- 
tration of  strength,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
patient  becomes  at  once  deprived  of  ibe  power  of 
supporting  himself.  This  curious  symptom  induced 
the  Doctor  even  to  propose  the  use  of  the  sting  of 
the  Scoipion  in  medicine,  in  cases  where  it  became 
necessary  suddenly  to  reduce  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart. 

Uany  a  cmel  experiment  has  been  made,  in  order 
to  discover  the  tmtb  of  the  story  which  says,  that, 
"the  Scorpion  if  surrounded  by  fire,  and  without 
the  chance  of  escape,  inflicts  a  wound  upon  itself, 
and  thus  perishes  by  its  own  poison."  "Hie  truth  is, 
the  poor  creature  writhing  under  the  tortures  of 
burning,  may,  during  its  sufferings,  bring  the  poi  nt 
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of  its  tafl,  which  naturally  curves  backward,  fai 
contact  with  some  part  of  its  body,  but  we  may  b« 
perfectly  sure  that  this  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  itself. 

The  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  bent  like  a  hook,  and 
extremely  sharp  at  the  point,  contains  the  poison, 
and  two  small  slits  one  on  each  side,  near  the  point, 
allow  it  to  escape  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  the 
animal.  The  Scorpion  is  never  found  further  north 
than  the  south  of  France  j  but  in  Italy  it  is  very 
common,  and  it  abounds,  and  becomes  more  poison- 
ous, in  the  hotter  countries  of  the  east.  The  indi- 
vidual represented  in  the  cut  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 


Onb  day  I  got  off  my  horse  to  kill  a  rat,  which  I  found  on 
the  road  only  half  lolled.  I  am  shocked  at  the  thoughtless 
cruelty  of  many  people:  yet  I  did  a  thing  soon  after,  that 
has  given  me  considerable  uneasiness,  and  for  which  I 
reproach  myself  bitterly.  As  T  was  riding  homeward,  I 
saw  a  waggon  standing  at  a  door,  with  three  horses ;  the 
two  foremost  were  eating  com  from  bags  at  their  noses ; 
but  I  observed  the  third  had  dropt  his  on  the  ground^  and 
could  not  'stoop  to  get  any  food.  However,  I  rode  on  in 
absence,  without  assisting  him.  But  when  I  had  got 
nearly  home,  I  rememberea  whati  had  observed  in  absence 
of  mind,  and  felt  extremely  hurt  at  my  neglect ;  and  would 
have  ridden  back,  had  I  not  thought,  the  waggoner  might 
have  come  out  of  the  house  and  reUeved  the  horse.  A 
man  could  not  have  had  a  better  demand  for  getting  off 
his  horse,  than  for  such  an  act  of  humanity.  It  is  by 
absence  <]Kf  mind  that  we  omit  many  duties. — -Jessb. 


Thb  gentle  mind  u  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its  fairest  colours. 
The  violent  spirit*  like  troubled  waters,  renders  back  the 
images  of  things  distorted  and  broken,  and  communicates 
to  them  all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises  solely  from 
its  own  agitation. ^Blai&. 


Curious  Rblics. — ^The  parish  church  of  Hythe,  in  Kent» 
is  a  large  handsome  structure,  adjoining  which  is  a  charnel- 
house,  celebrated  for  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
human  bones  which  it  contains.  These  bones,  remarkable 
for  their  gigantic  size,  were  found  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
they  had  lain  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  and  had  been 
bleached  to  perfect  whiteness.  The^  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bones  of  the  Britons  slain  m  a  battle  fought  with 
the  first  Saxons,  on  the  shore  between  Hythe  and  Folk- 
stone,  about  the  year  546.  The  arm,  leg,  and  thigh  bones, 
are  of  extraordinary  length ;  and  many  of  the  skulls,  which 
are  very  large,  and  of  great  thickness,  exhibit  deep  cuts,  as 
if  inflicted  b]r  an  axe,  or  some  such  heavy  weapon  of  early 
warfare.  This  pile  of  bones  measures  eight  feet  in  height, 
eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty-eight  ^et  in  length,  and 
contains  1792  cubic  feet. 


A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  aU  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.- 


Drm. 


SiNOULAA  Spring.— About  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
Giggleswick,  near  SetUe,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  spring  remark- 
ahle  for  its  ebbing  and  flowing  at  irregular  periods,  som« 
times  three  times  or  oftener  in  an  hour,  and  rising  and 
falling  about  half  a  yard  at  each  influx  and  reflux.  It  is 
close  to  the  right-band  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Ingleton, 
Kirby  Lonsdde  and  Kendal,  at  the  bottom  of  Gigfrleswick 
Scar,  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff'  of  limestone  and  gravel, 
apparently  150  feet  high  and  extending  above  three  miles 
in  length.  The  water,  which  issues  out  of  the  rock  into  a 
stone  cistern,  is  limpid,  cold  and  wholesome,  and  has  no 
particular  taste :  great  care  appears  to  be  taken  for  its  pre- 
8er\'ation.  Some  years  since  there  was.  and  probably  is 
now,  a  notice  inscribed  over  the  well,  offering,  in  the  name 
of  the  trustees  of  the  road,  a  reward  of  10/.,  on  the  conviction 
of  any  person  who  should  throw  dirt  into  the  water,  or  de- 
ftoe  the  cisterUf  ^ 


SENSUAL  HAPPINESS  NOT  THE  HAPPINESS 

.  OF  A  MAN. 

E.  You  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  a  wise  man 
pursues  only  his  own  private  interest;  and  that  this 
consists  only  in  sensual  pleasure :  for  proof  whereof 
you  appeal  to  nature.     Is  not  this  what  yon  advance  ? 

L.  It  is.  ^ 

E.  You  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  other  animals 
are  guided  by  natural  instinct,  man  too  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  sense  and  appetite. 

L.  I  do. 

E,  But  in  this,  do  yon  not  ai^e,  as  if  man  had 
only  sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides?  on  which 
supposition,  there  might  be  troth  in  what  yon  say. 
But,  what  if  he  hath  intellect,  reason,  a  higher  in- 
stinct, and  a  nobler  life?  If  this  be  the  case,  and  yon, 
being  a  man,  Hve  like  a  brute,  is  it  not  the  way  to 
be  defrauded  of  your  true  hiq;>pine8s  ?  to  be  mortified 
and  disappointed  ?  Take  a  lK)g  from  his  ditch  or 
dunghill,  li^  him  on  a  rich  bed,  treat  him  with 
sweet-meats,  and  music,  and  perfumes :  all  tiiese 
things  wiU  be  no  amnsement  to  hkn.  Yon  can  easily 
conceive,  that  the  sort  of  life  which  makes  the  happi- 
ness of  a  mole,  or  a  bat,  would  be  a  very  wretched 
one  for  an  ea^e.  And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive, 
that  the  hiqppiness  of  a  brute  can  never  constitute 
the  tme  happiness  of  a  man. ^Bishop  Bbrkxlbt. 


THE  FIRST  GRIBF. 


Oh  I  call  my  brother  haick  to  me, 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and 

Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track : 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight-- 

Oh  I  call  my  brother  back 

The  flowers  run  wild, — ^the  fiowen  we  sowed. 
Around  our  garden -tree  ; 

Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load- 
Ob  !  call  him  back  to  me. 

••  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child  ! 
He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled. 
Oil  earth  no  more  thOu  It  see  I 

**  A  rose's  brief  bright  life  of  joy. 
Such  unto  him  was  given ; 
Go,  thou  must  pli^  alone,  mv  boy<^ 
Thy  brother  is  in  heaven !  * 

And  has  he  left  the  birds  and  flowers. 

And  must  I  call  in  vain ;   * 
And  thro'  the  long,  long  summw  hours. 

Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade. 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ? 
Oh !  while  my  brother  with  me  playH, 

Would  I  had  lov^  him  more  I— *-Mrs.  HsKAin . 


Out  of  doubt  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  ungrateful  to  God,  or 
both,  that  doth  not  acknowledge,  how  mean  soever  bif 
estate  be,  that  the  same  is  yet  f^  greater  than  that  which 
God  owe&  him ;  or  doth  not  acknowledge,  how  sharp 
soever  his  affietious  be,  that  the  same  are  yet  far  less  tto 
those  which  are  due  unto  him.  And  if  an  heathen  wise 
man  call  the  adversities  of  ^e  world,  but  the  trHiates  of 
living  (iribuia  vivendi),  a  wise  Christian  man  ought  to 
know  them,  and  bear  them,  but  as  the  tributes  of  ofi*eDdiog* 
iiR  Wjlltbr  Ralegh. 


HmiAw  society  may  be  compared  to  a  heap  of  emherf» 
which,  when  placed  asunder,  can  retain  nei^er  their  light 
nor  beat,  amidst  the  surrounding  elements ;  but  when 
brought  together,  they  mutually  give  heat  and  liffbt  to  each 
other ;  the  flame  breaks  forth,  and  not  only  defends  itself 
bat  subdues  everjr  thing  anmnd  it,— ^Rain's  £iMy<, 
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ENGLISH  PROSK  WRITERS. 

No.  I.     IVTBOOVOTION. 


It  13  my  inteutioii  to  give  some  accomi};  ia  a  aeriea 
of  papers^  at  our  great  English  writers^  begnming 
with  those  who  hare  left  os  hnportant  works  in  prose. 
Our  readers  vi]}«  I  am  sure,  feel  an  ineieased  in- 
tarest  in  the  beantifiil  extracts  wa  provide  for  them, 
when  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  cha* 
•  Tact»s  and  fortunes  (^  the  writers^  and  the  subjects 
on  which  they  wrote. 

In  this  introductory  paper  I  shall  give  some  ac- 
count of  our  language,  abridged  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  writers  whose  works  were 
published  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
which  my  regular  series  will  commence. 

"  The  whole  fabric  and  scheme  of  the  English 
language  is  Gothic  or  Teutonic  j  it  is  a  dialect  of 
that  tongue  which  prevails  over  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  except  those  where  the  Sclavo- 
Bian  is  spoken. 

"  What  was  the  form  of  the  Saxon  language, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  present  English,  when  the 
Saxons  first  entered  Britain,  cannot  now  be  known. 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  people  without  learning, 
and  very  probably  without  an  alphabet.  This  barba- 
rity may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  during  their 
wars  with  the  Britons,  which,  for  a  time,  left  them 
no  leisure  for  softer  studies  3  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  it  abated  till  the  year  570,  when  Au- 
gustine came  from  Rome  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  religion  always  implies,  or 
produces,  a  certain  degree  of  civility  and  learning ; 
they  then  became,  by  degrees,  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  language,  and  so  gained,  fix)m  time  to  time, 
some  knowledge  and  elegance,  till,  in  three  centuries, 
they  had  formed  a  language,  capable  of  expressing 
all  the  sentiments  of  a  civilized  people,  as  appears  by 
King  Alfred  s  paraphrase,  or  imitation  of  Bo^thius. 

"  About  the  year  1 150  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a 
form,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English 
may  be  plainly  discovered.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  changed  by  the  admixture  of  Norm'an  words 
as  by  changes  of  its  own  forms  and  terminations) 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned. 

"  The  first  of  our  authors,  who  can  be  properly 
said  to  have  written  En^ish,  was  Sir  John  Grower, 
who,  in  his  Confession  of  a  Lovsr,  calls  Chaucer  his 
disciple." 

Wiclif,  the  fearless  and  honest  Reformer,  and 
Chaucer,  the  Father  of  English  Poetry,  were  con- 
temporaries, the  former  being  bom  in  1324,  the 
latter  m  1328. 

Specimen  of  Wiclip's  Translation  of  the  Bible, 

1  Corynth.  13. 

''  If  I  speke  with  the  tungis  of  men  and  of 
anngels,  and  I  haue  not  charite,  I  am  maad  as  bras 
sownynge,  or  a  cjrmbal  tynkl3mge  ^  and  if  I  haue 
profecie  and  knowe  alle  mysteries  and  al  kynnynge, 
and  if  I  haue  al  feith  so  that  I  moue  hillis  fro  her 
place,  and  if  I  haue  not  charite,  I  am  nought.  And 
if  I  departe  alle  my  goodis  into  the  metis  of  pore 
men,  and  if  I  betake  my  bodi,  so  that  I  brenne, 
and  if  I  haue  not  charite,  it  profitith  to  me  no  thing. 
Charite  is  pacient,  it  is  ben3nige,  (t.  e,  benign). 
Charite  enuyeth  not,  it  doith  not  wickidli,  it  is  not 
blowun  (t.  e,  puffed  up),  it  seketh  not  those  things 
tiiat  ben  hise  own.*' 

Specimen /rom  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibeus, 

^Ye  shuln  first  in  alle  your  werites  mekely  be- 
•echen  to  the  Heigh  Grod,  that  he  wol  be  yo\ir  con- 
■eilloiur ;  and  shapeth  you  to  swiche  entente,  that  he 


yeve  you  conseil  and  comforte>  as  t»Di|^t  Tobie  his 
sone ;  at  alle  times  thou  shalt  blesse  God,  and  preie 
him  to  dresse  thy  wayes ;  and  loke  that  aUe  thy  con- 
seils  ben  in  him  for  ever  more." 

Our  next  extracts  ^are  from  authors  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of.  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  his  son.  We  will 
begin  with  a  letter,  written  with  a  coal,  by  the  wise 
and  witty  Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Roper,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

'^  Myne  own  good  daughter^  our  L^rde  be  thanked, 
I  am  in  good  helthe  of  bodye  and  in  good  quiet  of 
mindej  and  of  worldly  thynges  I  no  more  desyer 
than  I  haue.  I  besech  Hym  make  you  all  mery  in 
the  hope  of  heauen.  And  such  thynges  as  I  some- 
what longed  to  talke  with  you,  all  concerning  the 
worlde  to  come,  our  Lorde  put  theim  into  your 
myndes,  as  I  truste  he  dothe,  and  better  to,  by  hys 
Holy  Spirite,  who  blesse  you  and  preserue  you  all. 
Written  with  a  cole  by  your  tender  louing  father, 
who,  in  hys  pore  prayers  forgetteth  none  of  you  all, 
nor  your  babes,  nor  your  nurses,  nor  your  good 
husbandes,  nor  yoxur  good  husbandes  shrewde  W3rves, 
nor  your  father's  shrewde  wyfe  neither,  nor  other 
fVendes.  And  thus  fare  ye  hartely  well  for  lacke  of 
paper.  Thomas  More,  Knight." 

Ei^^ract  I.     Frofh  Bishop  Latimer. 

"  In  my  time,  my  poore  father  was  as  diligent  to 
teach  me  to  shoote  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing, 
and  so  I  thinke  other  men  did  their  children.  He 
taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  drawe  with  strength  of  armes,  as 
other  nations  doe,  but  with  strength  of  the  bodye. 
I  had  my  bowes  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and 
strength  :  as  I  encreased  in  them,  so  my  bowes  were 
made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoote 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  goodly 
arte,  a  wholesome  kinde  of  exercise,  and  much  com- 
mended in  physicke." 

Extract  II.     From  the  Conference  between  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  when  in  Prison. 

"  Lo,  Sir,  here  have  I  blotted  your  paper  vainly, 
and  plaied  the  fool  egregioustle ;  but  so  I  thought 
better  than  not*  to  doe  your  request  at  this  time. 
Pardon  me,  and  pray  for  me  j  pray  for  me  I  say, 
pray  for  me  I  say  -,  for  I  am  sometime  so  fearfuU, 
that  I  would  creepe  into  a  mouse  hole  -,  sometime 
God  doth  visite  me  againe  with  his  comforte.  So  he 
Cometh  and  goeth  to  teach  me  to  feele  and  to  knowe 
mine  infirmitie,  to  the  intent  to  give  thanks  to  him 
that  is  worthie,  lest  I  should  rob  him  of  his  dutie, 
as  many  doe,  and  almost  all  the  world. — Fare  ye 
well.''  T.  K.  A. 

TWILIGHT. 

I  LOVK  thee,  Twilight!  as  thy  shadows  roll. 

The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  my  soul. 

Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene, 

Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 

I  love  thee.  Twilight!  for  thy  gleams  impart 

Their  dear,  their  djring  influence  to  my  heart. 

When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 

Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 

And  Joy  and  Sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums. 

And  Hope  and  Memory  sweep  the  chords  by  turns. 

While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings. 

Mounts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifloe,  and  smgs. 

Twilight !  I  love  thee ;  let  thy  glooms  increase. 

Till  every  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace : 

Slow  from  the  sky  the  Ught  of  day  declines. 

Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  shines. 

Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  Nature's  rest, 

A  world  of  wonders  in  the  poet's  breast : 

Deeper,  O  Twilight !  then  thy  shadows  roll. 

An  awM  vision  opens  on  my  souL— — Montooio^  ^ 
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I  hAtmvt  witaatMd  Oi  inttence  of  tiM  eiTeot  of  liehtning 
on  «  ine  large  thriving  oak-tree,  in  Richmond  Park. 
Soon  after  the  tree  had  Wn  stmdk,  I  went  to  examine  it, 
and  found  that  dl  the  mam  branches  had  been  carried 
away,  one  large  limb  be^  sixty  paces  from  the  tree.  The 
tree  itself  wmch  might  haye  contained  from  two  to  three 
kads  of  timber,  was  split  in  two,  and  every  atom  of  bark 
so  completely  stripped  from  it,  that  on  removing  the  tnrf 
which  surrounded  the  butt  of  the  tree,  the  bark  had  dis- 
appeared even  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Not  one  of 
the  small  shoots  or  branches  could  be  found,  but  the  ground 
was  stxewedwith  a  quantity  of  black  brittle  substance,  which 
pulveriied  in  the  hand  on  being  taken  up.  The  tree  was 
standing  near  some  others,  which  were  umnjured.  A  per- 
son who  was  near  the  spot  at  the  time,  informed  me  that 
the  noise  and  crash  was  tremendous,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tree  was  instantaneous.  When  one  considers 
that  though  some  of  the  large  limbs  were  found,  yet  that 
others,  as  thiek  and  thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  probably  been  crushed  into  powder,  some 
idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced  by 
lightning. — — Jbssb.  / 

Gon  has  given  to  every  man  a  peculiar  constitution.  No 
man  is  to  say,  "  I  am  such  or  such  a  man.  and  I  can  be 
no  other — such  or  such  is  my  way,  and  I  am  what  God 
has  made  me.**  This  is  true,  in  a  sound  sense ;  but  in 
unsound  sense,  it  has  led  men  foolishl)r  and  wickedW  to 
charge  their  eccentricities,  and  even  their  crimes,  on  God. 
It  is  every  man*8  duty  to  understand  his  own  constitution, 
and  to  apply  to  it  the  rein  or  the  spur,  as  it  may  need. 
All  men  cannot  do,  nor  ought  they  to  do,  all  tHings  in  the 
dkme  way,  nor  even  the  same  things.  But  there  are  com- 
mon points  of  duty,  on  which  all  men  of  all  habits  are  to 
n»eet  .  The  free  lM>rBe  is  to  be  checked,  perhaps,  up  hill, 
and  the  slugeish  one  to  be  urged :  but  the  same  spirit, 
which  would  have  exhausted  itself  before,  shows  itself, 
probably,  in  resistance  down  hill,  when  he  feels  the  breach- 
ing press  on  him  behind ;  but  he  must  be  whipped  out  of 
his  resistance. <Jbcil. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MAY.  ' 

MONDAY,  27th 
Ok  thii  day  is  kept  the  anniveiiary  of  the  Vxnbrablx  Beds,  one 
of  the  fathen  of  the  English  Church.  He  wis  born  within  the  domains 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  in  Northum- 
berland, in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  into  which  he  was  received  at 
seven  yean,  and  within  whose  walls  he  passed  his  whole  life, 
althoufh  the  vast  fame  he  obtained  for  learning  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical virtues,  caused  Pope  Sergius  to  send  him  pressing  invitations 
to  settle  at  Rome.  He  wrote  the  EccletiasticaL  Hittory  of  the 
Saxont,  a  work  which  retains  its  celebritv  to  this  day.  His  last 
work  was  the  translation  of  St.  John,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
completed  onlv  a  few  hours  before  his  death  in  735.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  his  convent. 
1564  John  Cahin,  the  celebrated  Reformer,  died  at  Geneva.  He 

was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  France,  lOthof  Julv,  1609. 
1600  The  Matins  of  Motcow,—On  this  day,  at  the  hour  of  matine, 

about  six  in  the  morning.  Prince  Demetrius,  and  all  the 

Poles  who  were  in  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 

were  massacred  by  the  Russians. 
1725  The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  revived  by  King  George  II. 

TUESDAY,  28th. 

1646  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
Scotland,  and  who  distinguished  himself  in  that  country  by 
his  blood-thirsty  cruelties  as  much  as  his  contemporary, 
Bonner,  did  in  En|land,  was  assassinated  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrew's.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  deed  was  revenge 
for  the  burning  alive  of  a  learned  and  jnous  preacher, 
George  Wishart.  The  Cardinal  was  an  exulting  witness  of 
thb  horrible  spectacle  from  his  own  vrindows. 

1672  The  Dutch  Fleet  defeated  in  Solebay,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
by  the  English,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York  (after- 
wards Kinff  James  II.)  in  person. 

1828  Died   the  Hon.  Mrs,  Anne  Seymour  Darner,   a  celebrated 

sculptress,  the  productions  of  whose  phisel  entitle  her  to  no 
mean  rank. 

1829  Died  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  one  of  the  most  emment  Chemists 

and  experimental  Philosophers  of  his  time.  Independent  of 
his  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  his  invention  of  the 
Safety  Lamp  will  endear  his  memory  to  every  friend  of 
humanity  to  the  latest  generation. 

WEDNESDAY,  29th. 
This  dair  is  set  apart  as  a  festival,  in  memorr  of  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  11.  to  the  throne  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  the  year 
1660.  On  this  day,  alto,  in  commemoration  of  the  Kine's  fortunate 
ooncealment  in  an  oak-tree,  in  Boscobel  Wood,  after  his  defeat,  in 
1651,  at  Worcester,  it  as  still  in  some  places  the  custom  to  wear 
gilded  odi-apples  in  the  hats,  to  decorate  the  houses,  churches, 
^d  public  buildmgs  with  oak-boughs,  and  to  indulge  in  general 
i*?.?*^"**,  and  holkUy.  In  some  cities  of  England,  processions  are 
itai  made  *«  this  day,  or  were  vrithin  a  few  years :  but  the  obser- 
Ttitce  of  K  is  falling  off. 


1453  Constantinople  taaen  by  Mahomet  II.,  Emperor  of  ^  Taikt, 
and  thus  tne  Greek,  or  Eastern  Empire,  was  ittlly  orer- 
thrown,  after  an  existence  of  tm  centariek 
THURSDAY,  30th. 

1481  The  celebrated  French  heroine,  Joan  of  Are,  was  boraed  by 
the  English,  at  Rouen,  as  a  witch  ana  sorceress. 

1498  Columbus  sailed  from  St.  Lucar,  in  Spain,  oa  hit  third  Toyafe 
of  discovery. 

i674  Died  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  not  only  ordered  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  took  part  in  it  himaeU^  by 
firing  frt>m  his  palace  windows  on  his  own  Protestant  snt^edt. 

1640  Died,  at  Antwerp,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  most  eminent 
historical  painter  of  the  Flemish  school.  He  was  also  an 
experienced  statesman,  a  man  of  uniYersal  learning,  and 
spoke  several  languages.  He  resided  some  time  in  England, 
painted  some  or  the  apartments  in  Whitehall,  and  wis 
kniffhted  hj  King  Charles  I. 

1744  Died,  at  Twickenham,  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet. 

1778  Died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  infidel  Voltaire.  During 
a  long  life  he  strained  aU  his  powers  of  vrit,  lo  undenBiBe 
and  overturn  the  belief  in  Christiantty.  His  death  eeene  was 
frightfril ;  conviction  burst  upon  him  without  a  ray  of  hope  to 
accompany  it,  and  he  expired  in  mental  torments  thai  no  pea 
can  adequately  describe. 

1832  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  an  enunent  statesman,  lawyer,  and 
writer,  died,  aged  sixty-nine. 

FRIDAY,  31st. 

1520  Kint  Henry  VIII.  embarked  at  Dover,  to  hold  an  interview 
with  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  took  place  in  a  field  near 
Ardres,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Calais.  The  splcadov 
displayed,  not  only  by  the  two  sovereigns,  but  by  all  the 
noblemen  who  attended  them,  caused  the  place  of  their 
meeting  to  be  called  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.** 

1533  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boteyn, 

1809  Joseph  Haydn,  the  celebrated  musician  and  composer,  died  at 
Vienna,  aged  seventy-seven. 

THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 

This  month  was  the  fourth  in  the  Alban,  or  old  l^tin  Calendar, 
and  Romulus  cave  it  the  same  rank  in  his^  he  also  assigned  to 
it  thirty  days,  vrnile  in  the  Alban  Calendar  it  had  but  twenty-six. 
Numa  took  from  it  a  day,  which  Julius  Cesar  restored  to  it, 
while  he  confirmed  the  rank ;  and  June  has  ever  since  remaioed 
the  sixth  month  of  the  year.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  whose  chief 
riches  consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  derived  many  of  their 
names  from  the  habits  of  animals  that  they  tended,  thus  June  was 
by  them  called  Weyd  Monat  in  the  earliest  times,  because,  says 
Verstegan,  *'  their  beasts  did  then  vreyd  in  the  meddowes,  that  is  to 
My,  goe  to  feed  there**  It  was  afterwards  called  Sere  Monath,  or 
dry  month ;  and  surely  if  there  is  a  month  in  the  vear,  in  whirh 
the  variableness  of  the  English  climate  is  less  felt  than  anoth^,  it 
is  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  fields  are  enamelled  vrith  a 
thousand  flowers,  the  air  impregnated  with  the  perfrime  of  the  new 
hay,  and  with  the  various  blossoms  that  adorn  the  fruit-trees,  oro- 
mising  future  abundance,  while  every  sense  is  gratified  by  their 

g resent  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  ancients  represented  this  month 
ya  young  man,  clothed  Jn  a  mantle  of  dark  grass-^peen  colour, 
having  his  nead  ornamented  with'a  coronet  of  bents,  hing-cobs,  and 
maiden-hair,  bearing  on  his  arm  a  basket  of  summer  frnits,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  an  eagle.  In  his  right  he  held  the  sicn  Cancer, 
the  Crab,  which  the  sun^  entering  on  the  22nd,  makes  the  summer 
solstice ;  and  that  orb,  bemg  then  apparently  stationary,  bat  about  to 
recede,  is  aptly  typified  hj  a  crab,  whose  motions  are  either  side- 
vrays  or  retrograde,  and  wmch,  in  that  eccentricity  of  motion,  diffns 
from  all  other  animals. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

^  SATURDAY,  1st. 

St.  Kicomp.de.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  St.  Peler, 

and  sufllered  mar^rdom  under  the  Emperor  Domitian. 

1416  Jerome,  of  Pra^e,  the  friend  and  companion  of  John  Hots, 
was  burned  alive  at  Constance,  in  Germany,  for  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclifife. 

1794  The  grand  French  Fleet,  commanded  by  Villaret  Joyeuse, 
was  met  at  sea,  about  1000  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
France,  by  the  Enelish  Fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  and  en- 
tirely defeated.  This  is  called  Lord  Howe*s  Victory,  and  tras 
the  first  of  the  grand  series  of  naval  triumphs  achiered  by 
our  seamen  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

1812  The  Island  of  St.  Vincent  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  the  Souflriere  Volcano. 

SUNDAY,  2nd. 

Trinity  Sunday. — This  is  always  the  Sunday  nest  following  the 

day  of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday,  and  from  this  Sunday  all  the  rait 

take  their  denomination  until  Advent  Sunday. 

1653  The  English  Fleet,  under  General  Monk,  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Albemarle,)  defeated  that  of  the  Dutch,  under  the  cele- 
brated Van  Tromp ;  the  engagement  lasted  two  days. 

1780  The  dreadful  Riots,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Riots 
of  1780,"  broke  out.  They  lasted  nearlir  a  week,  during  whi^ 
two  Roman  Cathohc  chapels,  the  prison  of  Newgate,  and 
many  private  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

1802  The  House  of  Commons  voted  £10,000  tc  Dr.  Jenner,  fer 
his  discovery  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

1811  Christophe  and  his  Wife  were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of 
Hayti.    The  new  monarch  assumed  the  name  of  Henry  1. 
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ON  THE  TARIOUS:CHARACT£RS  OF  VEGETATION*. 


tr  a  penon  «eciutom«d  to  liabits  of  obaerratioD,  and  gene- 
nlly  acquMDted  with  Nkture  ftnd  her  laws,  oould  be  sud- 
donly  transportsd  to  some  distant  country,  his  Bret  emotion 
over,  he  would  look  round  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  where 
he  was.  If  he  found  himself  in  or  near  a  city,  or  among 
buildings,  and  with  human  beings  before  him,  the  know- 
ledge we  suppose  him  to  posiess,  would  enable  him  to  de- 
cide, &em  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  former,  and  from 
the  ooatume  and  features  of  the  iatler,  to  what  part  of  the 
world  he  had  been  conveved.  If  far  from  any  signs  of  man 
or  his  habitatioufthewouldstillbe  able  to  form  some  opinion 
of  what  quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  (o  a  great  degree,  what 

CioQ  of  it,  he  was  in,  from  the  animals  which  surrounded 
.  If  be  saw  the  m^estic  elephant,  or  the  gncefut  giraffe 
browsing  on  the  trees,  or  the  crouching  lion  in  the  thicket, 
he  would  know  that  he  was  in  Africa:  if  vast  herdsof  buf- 
&loes,  feeding  ID  boundless  plains,  watered  by  mighty  rivers, 
presented  themselvei  to  his  view,  his  conjectures  would  turn 
to  North  America ;  and  if  the  kanguoo  bounded  pest  him, 
or  the  oppossum  sprang  from  bou^h  to  bough,  Australia, 
and  its  unexplored  tracts,  would  mfkllibly  surest  them- 
selves to  his  mind.  In  short,  without  multiplymg  exam- 
plea,  be  could,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  kDowledse 
of  natural  history,  fyna  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  oie 
coantry  which  had  reoeived  him.  to  within  a  few  hundreds 

1-et  tis,  however,  carry  our  supposition  a  step  further ; 
let  us  imagine  no  living  animal  in  ugbt,  no  quaomped,  no 
biid ;  not  a  fish  in  the  waters,  not  an  insect  in  the  air ;  the 
stranger  might  still  form  a  tolerably  precise  guess  as  to. 


■  In  ihB  p»p«f 

Humboldi'i, 

Kstandn«*< 


ehue 


in  tbe  nhitana  of 


ly  of  Baraa 


mpuiUivclr  Utile  knowa  in  tlui  countir.    Tha  iote- 
of  the  subjen,  we  cenwlsnd,  vnmld  nnder  it  accept- 


where  hewss.    The  quBBtioii,  "How?"  we  are  now  going 

That  or^fanio  vigour,  and  redundancy  of  life,  increase 
as  the  genial  warmth  augments  from  the  pole  to  the  equa- 
tor,  is  well  known ;  but  with  this  nneral  increase  some 
peculiar  beauties  are  reaerved  for  eaoh  portion  of  the  earth; 
magnitude  and  variety  cJ  vegetatioa  to  the  tropica,  verdant 
meadows,  and  the  eaily  renovation  of  nature  by  tba  breath 
of  spring,  to  the  temperate  climes.  £very  zone,  moreover, 
has  its  peculiar  trails  of  character,  as  it  has  its  peculiar 
advantages;  in  an  analogous  manner  as  we  recognise  a 
distinct  physiognomy  in  individuals,  so  there  is  a  certain 
natural  physiognomy  which  exclusively  belongs  to  each 
pBiticular  region. 

What  the  artist  intends  to  express  by  the  phrases  of 
"  Swiss  scenery"  and  "  Italian  skies,"  it  founded  on  tho 
obscure  conception  of  this  kioal  natural  character ;  the 
btueness  of  the  heavena,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  the 
mistiness  of  the  diataneo,  the  character  of  die  plants,  the 
contour  of  the  monntaios,  all  ooncur  to  deoide  ttie  general 
immossion  of  a  district. 

But  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  mineral  ctoation  pre- 
sents the  same  appearanoe.  The  granite  rock,  the  lime- 
stone mountain-chain,  the  basaltio  column,  are  the  same 
in  Iceland  or  Sweden,  aa  they  are  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  if,' 
therefore,  the  ckataoter  of  different  countries  depends  OU; 
external  objects  viewed  collectively,  it  is,  indisputably,  the' 
vegetation  which  chiefly  contributes  to  mark  it;  it  is 
seldom  that  wiimalt  appear  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give 
a  feature  to  the  scene,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  in£vi- 
dnala  removes  them  ftom  our  view;  but  treei  affect  our 
imagination  by  their  ma^tude  and  stability,  Jioueri  by 
the  brillianoa  of  their  cokmn,  Imbi  by  the  freshness  of 
(twiiTOtdun 
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It  is  not  by  the  parts  of  plants,  to  wliieh  botanists  resort 
for  the  purposes  of  dassifleatioil,  that  character  is  given 
to  scenery ;  and  it  Is  not  easjr  ip  express  what  this  character 
does  depend  on,  since  ii  cannot  be  referred  to  any  one  part 
of  a  plant,  but  to  several,  mutually  influencing  and  modi- 
fying each  other;  generally  speaking,  however^  a  few 
great  peculiarities  may  be  pointed  out,  as  those  on  which 
the  *'  physiognomy  of  vegetation'*  appears  to  depend. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  mode  of  branching, 
or  ramification,  of  a  tree  or  plant  The  reader  will  easily 
comprehend  the  importance  of  this  characteristic,  if  he 
recall  to  mind  the  striking  diflbrenee  between  a  poplar,  an 
oak,  and  a  beech,  even  m  the  depth  of  winter,  when  no 
Ibliage  contributes  to.  distinguish  them.  The  branches  of 
the  first  form  acute  angles  with  the  main  stem ;  both  are 
straight,  giving  the  tree  a  pyramidal  appearance,  which,  in 
contrast  with  others,  renders  it  so  ornamental  in  planta- 
tions ;  .  the  upright  cypress,  general  in  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  has  a  siinilar  port.  The  "  gnarled'*  and  "  knotted" 
oak  are  epithets  as  familiar  as  they  are  just,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  other  tree  to  which  they  would  so  exactly  apply. 
The  most  careless  observer  of  Nature  has  been  struck  with 
this  obvious  character  of  oaks,  and  can  distinguish  them 
at  all  times  by  their  contorted  brandies ;  while  the  beech, 
though  it  does  not  admit  of  being  described  in  words,  has 
an*  air  as  distinct  from  the  former  as  all  have  from  the 
birch,  the  ash,  and  the  willow.  If  such  striking  distinc- 
tions in  ihe  characters  of  plants  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
limited  Flora  of  our  own  country,  it  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, that  a  great  variety  of  fi^ms  must  be  pre- 
sented in  the  numbness  trees  of  foreign  climes ;  and  that 
though  these  distinctive  traits  may  be  too  fine  fbr  descrip- 
tion, they  are  sufficiently  decided  to  arrest  the  eye,  and 
afiTect  the  general  fleaturea  of  the  locality.  If  it  be  re- 
marked, that  only  in  one  season  of  the  year  can  1^ 
branches  of  a  tree  be  seen,  these  being  concealed  by  the 
foliage  durinff  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  temperate, 
and  during  &e  whole  of  it  in  tropical  latitudes,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  form  of  an 
animal  is  governed  by  that  of  its  skeleton,  though  this, 
being  concealed- bv  the  muscles  and  skin,  is  not  seen,  so  the 
general  contour  of  plants  is  influenced  by  the  arrangement 
of  their  branches,  though  these  may  be  hidden  by  their 
verdure. 

.The  next  important  feature  of  vegetation  depends  on  the 
form  and  size  of  the  leaves ;  not  that  these  qualities  of 
individwil  leaves  can  be  perceived,  but  as  influencing  the 
great  masses  into  which  the  foliage  arranges  itself.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  consider  these  effbcts,  the  reader 
must  be  apprized,  that  the  term  leaf  is  not  always  cor- 
rectiy  apphed  in  common  language.  Each  distinct  piece 
pf  ^een  substw^cCi  varioushr  Veined,  and  having  a  small 
'stalk,  is  usually  called  a  leaf;  but  in  many  plants  sevend 
of  these,  borne  hf  a  oonmion  stalk,  only  comnose  one 
lea^  and  this  is  scientifically  termed  a  compound  leaf.  If 
a  leat  in  this  correct  sense  of  the  word,  be  gatiiered  off  a 
rose-bush,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  stalk  with  five 
leaflets,  or  leaves,  attached  to  it,  two  on  each  side  and  one 
at  the  end.  The  compound  leaf  of  the  horse-eheitout  con- 
sists of  seven  distinct  leaflets,  lone  and  pointed  at  the  ends, 
attached  at  the  extremity  of  a  staSc,  something  hke  a  hand ; 
and  in  the  acacia,  the  leaf  consists  of  a  stalk,  bearing 
many  small  oval  leaflets  arranged  on  each  side  of  it. 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understend,  that  the  prindpal  characters  derived  tram 
the  foliage,  depend  on  the  leaves  being  oomponnd  or 
simple. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  where  littie  difference  in 
point  of  size  exists  between  the  leaves  of  a  tree  with  simple, 
and  the  leaflets  of  one  with  compound  leaves,  littie  dif- 
ference could  be  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  these  in 
each  plant  To  explain  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  let  the 
.bough  of  an  elm  or  lime-tree  be  examined,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  its  simple  leaves  are  set  round  the  stem  in  a 
particular  order ;  and  this  arrangement  is  constant  in  all 
trees  of  those  species.  The  compound  leaves  of  teees  are 
arranged  in  a  similar  constant  manner  round  their  com- 
mon branch ;  and  therefore,  if  the  simple  leaves  of  a  plant 
could  be  replaced  by  compound  ones  of  several  leaflet^  the 
effect  of  these,  in  influencing  what  artists  call  the  ''touch** 
of  the  foliage,  or  its  character,  would,  be  very  marked.  The 
ash  owes  its  light  and  graceful  port  to  its  having  compound 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  v^ich  are  of  a  long,  oval  figure ;  the 
palmate  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut^  from  their  individual 
lorm  and  arrangement  oh  the  boughs,  group  themseiveB 


into  roundish  masses,  wUoh  give  that  tree  a  heatyi  i»Qpf4« 
turesque  air,  in  the  cnr^  o^  ^  artftt,  temttifldl  as  it  ap^an 
on  lawns  and  hi  Wooos.  In  pie  Weeping  Mktif^  ihe  k^n^ 
slender  leaves  c(H>perat6  witn  the  pecmiar  penoent  rami- 
fication of  thai  plant,  to  confer  a  very  decided  and  well- 
known  character,  from  which  its  popular  name  was  derived, 
while  ihe  similarly-formed  leaves  of  the  common  wfllowB, 
standing  erect  on  the  long  Upnffht  boughs,  have  en  opp^ 
site,  though  equally  marked,  character.  In  fenny  conn- 
tries,  as  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  whwe  this  tree 
abounds,  the  landscape  owes  its  fiature  to  thein,  so  as  to 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  tile  jyresent  subject  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  furtiier  on  tins^  fay  pointing  out  the 
effects  of  large  leaves,  such.  a9  tiiose  of  the  sycamore  and 
plane-tree ;  but  one  da^s  of  plaiits  tnubt  be  here  presented 
to  the  reader  s  notice,  as  directly  bearing  on  tiie  questiofi. 
This  is  the  exensive  tribe  of  cone-bearing  trees,  such  as 
the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  &0.,  all  of  which  have  their  sharp 
leaves  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  which  sive  plantations,  or 
even  solitary  trees,  of  this  order,  a  distinctiy  recognisable 
character. 

That  th6  colour  of  leaves  ve^  materially  influences  the 
features  of  vegetation,  is  t6o  d)vions  to  need  remark.  The 
gloomy  air  of  tiie  last-named  tribe  of  trees  is  a  snffidentiy 
well-known  proof,  and  1^  Umits  of  this  paper  would  not 
allow  of  citing  many  examples  of  the  erocts  of  different 
shades  of  ^en,  in  distinguishing  groups  of  different 

Slants,  unitmg  in  a  landscape :  but  there  is  another  pecn- 
arity  attendant  on  foliagOi  that  may  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  many,  and  which,  as  intimately  connected 
with  pictorial  effect,  must  be  briefly  noticed* 

Though  all  objects  reflect  light,  and  therefore  appear  to 
partake  of  the  colour  of  those  surrounding  them,  yet  the 
degree  in  which  they  do  this  mainly  depends  on  ^e  com- 
parative polish  or  roughness  of  thdr  surmce.  In  the  case 
of  a  mirror  or  a  piece  of  still  Water,  the  rejection  is  per- 
fect, and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  form  of  othet  objects 
is  returned  to  the  eye ;  when  the  degree  of  smoothness  of 
surfoce  is  so  inferior  io  this,  as  not  to  admit  of  reflecting 
Jhrm,  still  colour  h  reflected  to  a  neat  degree.  The 
scarlet  colour  of  a  niece  of  doth  exposed  to. a  strong  light  is 
distinctiy  reflectea  fitom  a  white  wall,  or  sheet  of  paper,  or 
even  ttom  any  smooth  coloured  olgect, 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  subject  before  ns,  let  the 
reader  take  a  laurel-leaf,  and  holding  it  up  between  his 
eye  and  the  sky,  he  will  see  its  real,  or  what  painters  term 
its  local  colour,  and  he  will  find  this  to  be  much  brighter  or 
greener  than  the  leaii  will  appear  in  any  nosition  where 
light  k  not  seen  through  it ;  but  if  he  hold  the  leaf  and 
Ic^k  on  the  surface  obliquely,  he  will  find  that  it  will  no 
longer  look  green  at  all,  but  will  appear  of  the  colour  of  the 
nearest  object  frmn  which  it  can  recdve  and  r^eet  light 
to  the  observers  eye.  Thus  in  the  open  air  it  may  be 
made  to  appear  blue,  fhun  the  azure  of  the  slnr ;  or  green^ 
fh>m  the  grass ;  or  red,  from  a  brick  wall,  and  so  on ;  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  remarked  of  any  leaves  which 
have  a  policed  surfoce.  Now,  tiuragh  a  similar  effect  is 
observable  in  the  leaf  of  any  other  tree  which  is  rough, 
like  an  elm-leaf,  or  a  strawberry-leaf^  it  is  in  so  mudi 
slighter  a  degree  as  barely  to  be  perceivable  by  eommon 
observers,  since  tiie  light  of  the  surrounding  objeoU  h 
chiefly  absorbed  by  the  leaf,  and  only  that  reflected  to  tiie 
eye,  by  which  its  own  colour  is  made  apparent ;  so  that  tiie 
reflected  colour  of  those  objects  is  merged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  local  green  tint  of  tiie  leaf,  or  only  concurs  to  vary  the 
shade  of  this  to  a  very  limited  extent  compared  to  ^lat  of 
the  former  example. 

The  two  surfoces  of  the  leaves  of  most  plants  vary  much 
in  colour,  as  may  be  decidedly  observed  of  the  willow, 
aspen,  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  upper  surface  is  always  the  darkest  in  colour,  and 
smoothest  in  texture.  In  nature,  or  in  the  open  air,  firom 
the  general  position  of  the  leaves,  the  upper  surfoce  of 
those  which  are  polished  reflects  the  odour  of  the  sky, 
and  the  true  tint  of  the  foliage  is  lost  in,  or  greatiy  mom- 
fled  by,  this  reflected  light;  and  the  leaves  en  such  plants, 
instead  of  appearing  green  to  the  spectator,  appear  of  a 
blueish  cast.  In  tmpical,  or  warm  oountiies,  where  the 
tint  of  the  sky  is  very  intense,  this  reflected  ookmr  auff- 
ments  in  proportion.  The  •*  dusty,**  ••  grayish,**  "  dnfl" 
hue  of  an  olive-ground,  so  often  complaint  of  by  traveDoA 
in  southern  Europe,  is  attributable  to  the  smooth  leaves  of 
that  plant  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  thereby, 
having  their  own  verdant  hue  neutralized.  The  olive,  as 
cultivated  for  crops,  is  a  low  plant,  seldom  rising  so  high. 
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«yi  ib»  q^#eliior*s  ef,  mA  oonfqiiiwflyli>"doet  not  lee  a 
Ugbt  passing  ^iroagh  the  traiii^p|ueiit  leayem  bat  only  tlie 
auo4ued  vomuxe  d  tlie  nppet  sides  of  these :  wheieas,  in 
walking  in  a  grove  of  tall  trees,  though  the  local  colour  of 
iibb  foliage  may  be  ouite  as  sooibre  as  that  of  the  c^ve,  yet 
the  transmitted  lignt  is  much  brighter  and  gayer,  mun 
partaking  oiU^  of  £e  real  green  of  the  leaves. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  enable  the  reader 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  various  ways  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  modified  in  appearance,  and  therefore  in  turn  regu- 
lates pictorial  or  landscape  effect  We  shall  now  prooMd 
to  the  more  immediate  illustration  of  our  subject. 

There  are  sixteen  forma  of  plants,  which,  according  to 
those  travellers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  ap- 
pear prindpallv  to  characterize  the  vegetable  nhvsiognomy 
of  the  gbbe ;  but,  doubtless,  it  wiU  be  ibuna  that  others 
must  be  added,  when  more  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
portions  now  litUe,  if  at  all  known ;  as  for  instance,  the 
greater  part  of  Afric^  south  America,  and  Australia.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  plain  account  of  each  of  these 
Ibrms,  divested  of  all  botanical  or  scientific  terms,  adding 
any  curious  or  interesting  facts  connected  with  each  ^up, 
which  may  bring  them  more  forcibly  home  to  the  mind  of 
our  readers:  and  we  shall  commence  with  those  forms 
peculiar  to  tropical  countries. 

We  begin,  men,  with  the  Palhs,  the  noblest  species  of 
vegetation.  All  nations  have  acknowledged  their  supe- 
riority, and  the  earliest  were  inhabitants  either  of  a  country 
where  Palms  are  abundant,  or  of  provinces  immediately 
lx>rdering  on  one.  Their  tall,  slender,  unbranched  stems, 
crowned  by  elegant  feathery  foliage,  composed  of  a  few 
gigantic  leaves,  cause  them  to  differ  in  appearance  from  all 
other  trees ;  and  if  an  aged  and  gnarled  oak  in  our  own 
island,  or  the  enormous  baobabs  of  Senegal,  convey  an 
idea  of  more  strength  combined  with  great  age,  we  must 
Bot  forget,  that  the  lofty  palm  is  not  tne  productiaa  of  a 
&w  years,  and  thai  an  appearance  of  youtn  mav  be  com- 
Inned  with  long  duration,  and  ^[reat  power.  The  stem  is 
sometimes  irregularly  thick,  as  in  that  termed  Corozo  del 
Sinu;  sometimes  slender  like  a  reed,  as  in  the  Piritu;  it 
IB  scaly  in  the  Palma  de  Covejoy  and  prickly  in  one  species 
of  Corozo,  In  the  Palma  real  in  Cuba,  the  stem  swells 
oat  like  a  spindle  in  the  middle,  at  the  summit  of  these 
stems,  whiim  in  some  cases  attain  an  altitude  of  upwards 
of  180  feet,  a  ciown  of  leaves,  either  feathery  or  fan- 
shaped,  for  there  is  not  great  variety  in  their  general  forms, 
spreads  out  on  all  sides,  the  leaves  being  frecjuently  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  In  some  species  they  are 
of  a  dark>green  and  shining  surfooe,  like  that  d  a  laurel 
or  holly ;  in  others  they  are  silvery  on  the  under-side,  like 
the  leu  of  a  willow,  and  there  is  one  species  of  palm  with 
a  fon-shaped  leaf,  adorned  with  concentric  blue  and  yellow 
rings  like  the  "  eyes**  in  a  peacock*s  tail.  The  flowers  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  tree:  those  of  the  Palma  real  of  the 
Havanah  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  visible  from  a  great 
distance ;  but  generally  the  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  ydlow. 
To  these  succeed  very  different  forms  of  fruit:  in  one 
species  it  consists  of  a  cluster  of  egg-shaped  berries,  of  a 
Dfilliant  purple  and  gold*. 

The  most  magnificent  of  palms  are  the  Jaffua  and 
Piriguao,  in  whi^,  espeeiallv  the  former,  nature  has  com- 
bined all  the  beauties  of  the  tribe.  In  thick  groups  it 
erowns  the  granite  rocks  at  Uie  cataracts  of  Atures  and 
Maypur^,  on  the  Orinoco ;  the  slender  polished  stems  rise 
^  the  height  o^  from  sis^  to  seventy  feet,  so  that  the 
crown,  of  seven  or  eight  enormous  airy  leaves,  is  raised 
£ur  above  the  thicket  of  foUage  among  which  they  grow, 
The  light-green  of  tiie  leaves,  waving  in  the  breeze  on 
their  slender  stalks,  singularly  contrasts  with  the  dense 
mass  of  vegetation  below  them.  It  is  this  palm  which 
bears  the  enormous  clusters  <^  seventy  or  eighty  purple 

*  Baron  Humboldt  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  die  botanist  has 
io  eneounter,  in  getting  speoimens  ef  the  palm-flowers  for  examina- 
tioB,  says,  '*  The  traveller  who  prepares  in  Europe  for  a  scieatific 
journey,  sees  in  his  imagination  scissorv  aod  erooted  knives,  whteh 
are  to  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  i  and  boys,  who,  with  their 
feet  tied  by  a  string  round  the  stem,  are  to  climb  the  highest  trees ; 
every  thing  is  to  be  Kot  at  in  fancy ;  unfortunately,  ail  these  visions 
remain  unrealiied.  In  the  Gvi^duiahe  finds  himself  among  Indians, 
whom  poverty  and  undvilization  make  rich  and  contented,  so  that 
neither  go)d  nor  presents  can  induce  them  to  go  three  yards  out  of 
their  path.  This  imperturbable  indifference  enrages  the  European 
so  much  the  more^  as  he  beholds  these  same  fellows  cJJmb  about 
•very  where  with  mconceivable  facility,  whenever  urged  by  their 
«wn  capndous  fancy :  as  for  example,  to  get  at  a  monkey  w^h 
tfaer  have  wounded  Wj^^m  arrows^  and  wkick  sw««  hiiBaslfftiMn 


and' gold  berries,  and  the  firuit  isvfaolesomd  aswdl  as 
lovely,  yielding  an  abundant  farinaceous  fiood,  which  {§ 
prepared  in  man^  ways  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  palm  diminishes  in  beauty  and  size  &om  the  equator 
towards  the  temperate  zones.  The  real  pahn-cUmate  has 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  from  75^  to  83^  of  Fahren- 
heit, that  of  England  being  about  50^.  South  Amerioa 
contains  tiie  finest  portion  St  the  Palm  country ;  in  Asia, 
the  form  is  rarer;  of  the  African  Palms  but  little  is  as  yet 
known,  except  one,  the  Date  Palm  (PhoBnix  dactyliferaj, 
the  most  important  to  man  of  the  whole  tribe,  though  §u 
less  beautifiu  than  the  other  species ;  this  prospers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  countries  the  mean  temperature  of 
which  is  61^  to  65^.  There  is  but  one  species  really 
indigenous  in  this  ouarter  of  the  globe,  the  Chamasrops, 
found  in  Italv  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  fourth  degree  of 
North  latituoe;  tins  is  dwarfish,  usually  not  exceeding 
seven  or  ei^ht  feet  in  height ;  hence,  a  reid  grove  of  palms 
is  the  certam  indication  of  a  tropical  clime.  In  our  cut,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  one,  but  our  readers 
must  not  imagine  it  to  be  any  real  scene,  for  we  have  com* 
bined  species  which  are  not  found  growing  together  in 
nature. 

Next  to  the  date-palm  in  importance  to  man,  as  affording 
him  food,  is  the  Cocoaruut  Palm  fCoeos  nueifera),  which 
is  nearly  as  handsome  as  it  is  useful,  and  it  is  familiar  to 
the  imagination  of  all,  even  though  they  may  never  have 
seen  it,  either  in  reality  or  in  paintings.  Who  has  not 
svmpathized  with  the  circumnavigators*  delight,  at  first 
obtaining  a  supply  of  the  refreshing  fruit  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  after  a  protracted  voyage  has  confined  them  to 
salted  meat  and  tainted  water ;  and  what  boy  even  does 
not  recall,  at  the  very  name  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  his  desert  island? 

Associated  with  Palms,  in  all  tropical  countries,  is  the 
Banana  tribe,  comprising,  beside  plantain  or  banana* 
ffeliconiaSf  Strelitzias^  and  Amomums,  plants  with  short 
juicy  stems,  crowned  with  large  delicate  suky  leaves.  The 
Banana  has  been  cultivated  nrom  the  earliest  periods,  ac- 
cording both  to  tradition  and  history.  There  is  no  plant 
which  yields  so  great  a  quantitv  of  food  with  so  little  care 
of  cultivation,  and  in  so  small  a  space.  Humboldt  nas 
calculated  that  four  thousand  pounds  of  bananas  are 
ffrown  where  only  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes,  or 
thirty-three  poundbs  of  wheat,  could  be  raised ;  accordingly, 
in  eouinoctial  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  in  the 
islanas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  wherever  the  mean 
temperature  exceeds  75^,  this  plant  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  original  country  of  the  banana  is  unknown ;  Asiatic 
mythology  places  it  on  the  Euphrates,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  chain,  just  as  Grecian  foble  assigns  the  fields 
of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Cerealia,  or 
^[rain-bearing  grasses ;  but  if  the  widely  diffused  cultiva- 
tion of  the  last-named  plants  produces,  in  northern  cli- 
mates, monotonous  fields  and  meadows,  that  of  the  banana, 
in  the  hot  marshy  countries  of  the  tropics,  widely  diflfuses 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  forms  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

There  is  a  large  divbion  of  plants  whidi  do  not  bear 
flowers,  and  which  are  not  propagated  by  seeds,  as  those 
are  which  do.  These  vegetables  are  small,  especially  in 
colder  climates ;  they  include  the  Moss,  the  Fungus,  the 
Lichen,  the  Sea-weed,  and  others ;  but  there  is  one  tribe, 
the  Febns,  which  enters  into  our  list,  from  some  species 
of  it  being  tree-like  in  port  in  warm  latitudes;  in  ours  they 
are  low,  though  beautiful  and  graceful  plants.  They  have, 
in  early  times,  been  considered  as  mysterious,  and  many 
poetic  attributes  have  been  given  to  them,  which  probably 
ori^ated  from  their  secluded  station,  and  in  the  physio- 
logical peculiarity  before  mentioned,  which  in  their  case 
was  obvious  from  their  size,  while  it  was  overlooked  in  the 
diminutive  moss,  or  fiingus,  or  sea-weed,  which  indeed,  in 
those  days,  were  hardly  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
natural  kingdom.  Some  ferns  are  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high;  but,  though  confined  to  tropical  regions,  thev  do 
not  bear  great  heat,  and  are,  consequently,  found  on 
mountainous  ridges,  where,  in  shady  places  of  South 
America,  the^  are  found  accompanying  the  trees  which 
yield  the  febrifugal  barks.  The  stems  m  the  ferns  are  not 
so  slender  as  tlu^  of  palms,  and  their  foliage  is  more  de- 
licate and  con^lex ;  but  otherwise  there  is  a  resemblanoe 
between  them,  which  may  be  traced  even  in  the  humble 
and  well-known  ferns  oi  our  country,  adorning  woody 
glades  and  shady  lanes^  where  they  have  attracted  th9 
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srmpathy  and  attention  of  poets,  to  whom  they  have  espe- 
ciattv  been  dear*. 

T^e  class  of  flowerless  plants  to  which  Ferns  belong, 
merits  ftirther  notice,  ftom  its  afibrding  those  minute 
vegetables  which,  by  their  successiye  production  and  decay, 
prepare  the  soil  to  enable  the  barren  rock  in  fhtare  ages  to 
bear  tiie  lofty  tree.  When  a  volcano  divides  the  boiling 
flood,  and  elevates  a  sterile  mass  ftom  the  bottom  of  the 
deep ;  or  when  the  coral-insects  have  at  last  raised  their 
dwellings  above  the  surfkce  of  the  sea ;  whatever  it  may  be 
that  brings  the  fferms,  whether  wandering  birds,  or  winds, 
or  the  waves,  it  fi  impossible  to  determine,  Ae  distance  of 
the  nearest  coasts  being  taken  into  consideration ;  but  no 
sooner  does  the  breese  first  fan  the  naked  rock,  than  there 
Ibrms  on  it  what  appear  only  as  coloured  spots,  which  are 
the  simplest  lichens :  these  increase  in  time,  and  by  their 
decay  afford  a  scanty  stratum  of  mould,  in  which  the 
minute  seeds  of  more  perfect,  though  still  diminutive  plants, 
transported  thither  by  the  same  mysterious  agencies,  find  a 
suitable  nourishment  These,  by  their  successive  growth 
and  death,  increase  the  materials  ibr  the  support  of  larger 
plants,  till  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  trees  adorn  what  was  a 
sUent  desert,  and  man  comes  and  takes  possession  of  the 
fertile  spot 

The  above  three  forms  of  plants  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
countries  of  all  parts  of  the  world;  tnat  is  to  say,  the 
spedes  included  in  them  only  attain  sufficient  size  to  con- 
stitute characteristic  vegetation,  where  warmth  and  mois- 
ture combine  their  effects. 

If  the  classes  of  plants  already  mentioned  as  contributing 
to  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  are  not 
ftmiliar  to  those  of  our  rea£rs  who  have  never  left  their 
own,  or  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  the  next  tribe  we 
must  cite  will  surprise  them  still  more,  for  the  Mallow, 
only  known  to  them  as  a  small  and  insignificant  weed,  will 
appear  totally  incompetent  to  distinguish  even  the  road- 
side on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  it,  far  less  to  give 
individuality  to  a  landscape.  But  this  natural  suggestion 
arises  from  not  being  aware  that  though  the  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  is  taken  from  one  genus,  which  may  be 
•onsidered  as  its  type,  or  that  combining  the  various  pro- 
perties and  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  the  whole,  yet, 
botanioally  considered,  orders  of  plants  embrace  plants  as 
dissimilar,  in  size  and  aspect  merely,  as  they  are  allied  by 
more  essential  peculiarities  of  structure. 

The  common  and  marsh  mallow,  and  a  lavatera,  are 
the  only  genera  indigenous  to  Britain,  of  an  order  of  plants 
that  includes  in  it  the  gigantic  Baobab  (Adctnsonia  digi- 
tata),  or  Monkey-bread,  of  the  western  coast  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Africa,  one  of  ^  most  remarkable  trees 
with  which  we  are  acauainted.  A  stem,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  reet  in  height  before  it  branches, 
but  frequently  sixty  or  seventy  feeC  or  even  more,  in  dr- 
oumference,  sends  out  arms  which  are  equal  to  ordinary 
forest  trees,  and  which,  bowed  down  by  their  weight,  touch 
the  ground  at  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance  from  the  trunk; 
while  the  roots,  equally  extensive,  have  been  traced  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  their  extremities  not  being  even 
then  attained.  The  leaves  are  compound,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  horse-chestnut  but  have  only  five,  instead  of 
seven  leaflets.  The  fruit  looks  like  a  longish  gourd,  or 
pumpkin,  and  is  pleasant,  nutritious,  and  wholesome; 
from  its  cool  and  acid  flavour,  it  affords  a  gratefrd  medicine 
in  fevers  and  other  complaints.  The  timber  of  this,  like 
all  trees  of  a  comparatively  rapid  grow^,  is  neither  com- 
pact nor  durable;  it  is,  therefore,  unmolested,  or  only 
visited  for  its  fruit.  That  no  plant  could  attain  such  a  size 
in  less  than  many  centuries,  is  certain ;  but  naturalists,  ap- 
plying to  it  those  vague  rules  by  which  they  estimate  the 
age  of  other  trees  of  a  slower  growth,  have  imagined,  from 
ito  magnitude,  that  it  was  aged  in  proportion ;  and  it  has 
been  frequently  asserted  to  be  the  oldest  organic  living 
monument  of  our  globe.  (See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  i., 
p.  156.) 

But  the  Mallow-tribe  has  far  higher  claims  to  estimation 
than  any  the  Adansonia  can  entire  it  to :  to  this  order 
belongs  the  Cotton  Plant,  perhaps  to  man  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  vegetable  productions.  What  a  host  of  associa- 
tions does  the  very  name  call  up.  A  territory,  ten  times 
more  extensive,  and  four  times  more  populous  than  the 
small  island  to  which  it  belongs,  yielding  an  obedience, 
founded  on  a  perception  of  the  aSvant^es  of  the  mild  sway 
of  its  conquerors,  receiving  gradually  but  surciy  the  bless- 

•  The  alltuioni  to  ferns  mada  by  our  reels  art  UrilsBg  le  aU  who 
ars  conversant  with  their  works  ^^ 


ings  of  inteUeotual  civilization  and  the  true  ftdtli ;  and  tlw 
value  of  these  brought  more  immediately  home  to  their 
conviction,  from  efrtmmstanoes  eomiecled  wHh  the  plant 
under  our  consideration. 

The  Mallow-4ribe,  viewed  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  principally  confined  to  w&rm 
latitudes,  but  in  Italy  the  form  begins  to  give  a  southern 
character  to  vegetation.  • 

The  Mimosa-form  is  no  where  found  wild  in  nordieni 
countries,  though  we  possess  an  acclimatized  representative 
of  it  in  the  fiivourite  Acacia  of  our  shrubberies.  It  is  in- 
digenous only  in  warm  countries,  and  principally  confined 
to  the  tropics.  It  may  easily  be  understood  how  decided 
a  character  large  groves  of  these  plants  would  possess, 
from  their  delicate  airy  foliage.  It  is  one  of  those  my- 
steries of  nature  which,  equally  numerous  as  wonderfril,  set 
all  human  knowledge  at  defiance  to  explain,  that  in  Nordi 
America,  where  the  climate,  under  corresponding  latitudes, 
is  more  severe,  vegetation  more  varied  and  more  luxurioits 
is  found  than  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  the  Mimostg  contri- 
bute. The  tamarind-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  well 
known,  belongs  to  this  order,  and  is  a  large  and  beautifrd 
timber-tree  in  many  tropical  countries.  The  extraordinary 
degree  of  irritability  shown  in  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive 
plant  is  famUiar  to  us,  by  means  of  our  hot-house  spe- 
cimens. 

The  Heaths,  a  group  chiefly  African,  is  known  by 
name  to  all.  In  Northern  Europe,  the  word  is  almost 
synonymous .  with  barrenness  and  aridity.  The  genus 
which  is  fiuniliar  to  us,  consisting  of  gregarious  plants, 
the  terror  of  agriculturists,  between  whom  and  the  powerful 
though  humble-looking  shrub-plant,  there  has  been  an  un- 
successftil  war  waged  for  centuries.  The  Heaths,  properly 
so  called,  are  confined  to  the  Old  World :  not  a  single  species 
at  Erica  (and  there  are  300  known)  is  found  in  America: 
but  many  other  and  very  different  genera  of  plants  are 
included  in  the  order  in  our  view  of  vegetation.  The  whole, 
from  a  great  similarity  in  port,  forming  a  verv  decided 
characteristic  tribe.  In  New  Holland,  where  the  Heath 
is  also  unknown,  a  numerous  race  of  plants,  called  Epacri- 
dem,  supply  their  place.  Of  the  genera  of  larger  plants 
belonging  botanically  to  this  order,  the  Azalea  and  i?Ao- 
dodendron  are  old  favourites;  but  the  real  lover  of  nature, 
he  who  can  "  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything,**  needs 
no  foreign  beauties  to  interest  him  in  the  tribe,  when  there 
are  few  scenes  more  lovely  and  more  dear  than  our  own 
wild  commons,  gav  in  a  sunny  da^  vrith  the  gorze  and 
frirze,  and  enamelled  with  the  dehoate  bell-shaped  blos- 
soms of  our  Heathi.  If  the  wastes  of  Australia  are  more 
splendid  with  the  Epacris,  the  Stenanthera,  and  odMr 
ffonera,  yet  they  want  that  charm  of  association,  that  ren* 
ders  a  village  flock  of  geese,  or  a  donkey  gracing  on  a 
common,  neither  ludicrous  nor  contemptible  in  an  En^ish- 
man*s  eyes. 

The  CACTUs-tribe  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singular 
of  all  vegetable  forms.  The  plants  composing  it  are  leaf- 
less, and  the  stem,  which  is  aeveloped  in  the  most  varied 
and  eccentric  shapes,  apparently  to  supply  the  place  of 
foliage,  presents  a  character  little  accordmg  vdth  our  ideas 
of  a  plant  at  all ;  it  almost  requires  Uie  sj^endid  and  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  some  species,  to  convince  us  that  what  we 
are  contemplating  belongs  to  the  same  kingdom  of  nature 
as  the  graoeftil  banana  or  the  lof^  palm.  The  Nights 
blowing  Cereue,  the  Cactui  speciostenmus  and  $peeioeus, 
and  many  others,  are  the  pride  of  horticulturists ;  but 
beauty  of  flower,  or  singularity  of  form,  alone,  are  never 
the  sole  attributes  of  plants ;  in  the  Melon  Cadui,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  extensive  parched  plains  of  South  America  find 
a  cool  juicy  refireshing  food,  to  assuage  their  raging  thimt. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  phenomenon  in  dm 
tural  history,  Uum  the  fact  of  plants  teeming  with  moisture 
and  growing  to  a  large  size,  in  places  where  no  other 
vegetable  can  withstand  the  burning  temperature.  In  the 
deserts  of  the  East,  in  Arabia,  and  those  extensive  plains 
where  nothing  save  sand  is  seen  on  the  ground,  whm  the 
heat  reflected  ftom  the  earth  dissipates  me  passing  cloud* 
which  hastens,  as  it  were,  to  shea  its  refreshing  moisture 
on  a  more  gratefril  spot, — ^where  no  water  ever  riaes  from 
a  spring,  or  falls  from  on  high,  and  where  the  burning  soil 
is  intolerable  to  the  foot  even  of  the  camel, — the  Watei<- 
Melon  attains  the  size  of  a  foot  and  more  in  diameter : 
and,  whUe  sJl  around  is  parched,  offers  in  its  cold  and 
oopious  juice  a  draught  to  the  traveller,  which  has  often 
saved  him  from  a  lingering  and  painfrd  deadu  In  asimiUr 
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Aoagh  led  effleieiitrouni«r,  the  m«Jon  caebia  nbetbea  the 
wild  nerds  of  th«  Punpos;  and  its  formidable  prickles  Rre 
not  ft  sure  guBTd  aeoiast  the  powerAil  kick  of  the  wild 
horse,  who  has  no  omer  mode  of  getting  at  its  interior,  but 
who  is  often  permanently  lam«l  in  this  extraocdiuaiy 


■tUM  raiCCtT  FUR  (C1CTC>  IDDICUS)  * 

Some  Cadi  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  rear  their  upright, 
bnnching,  angolar  stems,  like  gieanljc  candelabra.  Some 
of  the  parched  plains  of  Cumana,  New  Barcelona,  and  other 
pturinces,  are  thickly  get  with  thegs  siogular  plants,  and 
present,  at  a  distance,  to  the  curious  and  astoniahed 
foreigner,  the  appearance  of  colunms,  &c.  When  old,  the 
Stems  are  vory  tough  and  durable,  and  the  South  American 
Indians  employ  them  to  make  oars,  door-sills,  &c. 

There  are  few  plants  which  excite  more  agreeable 
sentiments  than  those  belonging  to  the  order  Orcridba. 
If  &iicifiil  analogies  could  1m  permitted  in  treating  a  phi- 
losophical subject,  these  plants  might  be  considered  aa 
the  solitaries  or  the  poets  of  vegetable  existence.  While 
grasses,  trees,  heaths,  palms,  and  many  others,  form 
societies  and  congregate  together  like  the  inhabitants  of 
rities,  thriving  in  the  brilLaat  sunsbine  of  open  plains, 
the  orchidete  often  love  secluded  shady  retreats,  and  ap- 
pear to  shun  all  intercourse.  WiUwut  however,  overstrain- 
ing a  comparison,  by  assimilating  their  eccentric  habits  to 
those  of  the  nersons  we  have  compared  them  with,  it  may 
be  obsen'ed,  mat  no  flowers,  however  c<»nplioated  or  splen- 
did, can  exceed  in  singularity  and  beauty  those  of  the 
tribe  in  question.  One  large  class  of  the  order  bear 
blossoms,  which  so  closely  resemble  insects  in  form,  as 
frequently  to  mislead  a  person  to  whom  they  are  a  itovelty, 
and  which  can  never  be  contemplated,  even  by  one.to 
whom  (hey  are  ^miliar,  without  pleasurable  surprise.  In 
England  we  have  four  species  of  insect-like  orchises,  or,  as 
they  are  scientifically  named,  Ophryteii  they  are  all  ibund 
Ml  a  chalky  soil,  as  in  Kent,  Sussex,  &c.,  and  ate  early 
flowers.  The  moist  shady  woods  of  tropical  countries  are 
the  especial  locality  of  the  richest  of  these  gorgeous  plants, 
and  there  the  number  of  llowers  resembling  insects,  or 
even  birds  and  animals,  is  more  extensive.  In  South 
America,  there  are  spedes  named  mosquito,  butterfly  8u;., 
from  the  likeness  they  bear  te  those  insects ;  while  the 
brilliant  lizard  that  darts  among  the  pebbles  and  under- 
wood, or  the  smaller  monkeys  that  gambol  on  the  boughs, 
have  counterparts  in  the  lifuess  though  gorgeous  blossnns. 


SOS 

Besides  those  genera  thai  have  Qm  chuacter,  nnmherles* 
others  equally  beautiful,  though  less  singular,  enliven  the 
recesses  of  the  mountainous  chasms,  or  the  dense  forests  of 
such  climates.  Many  of  them  are  parasitical,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  point  of  siie  and  colour,  cUmbs  to 
the  very  summits  of  lofty  trees  in  Cochin  China,  and  enve- 
lops the  mass  of  the  wood,  in  one  glowing  dresa  of  the 
richest  crimson.  This  plant  CSenaittkera  atccineaj  is  a 
favourite  ornament  of  apartments  in  China:  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  earthen  vessels,  its  pendent  flowers  are 
as  lasting  as  they  are  lovely.     The  name  of  Air  Plant,  is 

S'ven  to  a  nearly -related  genus,  ftom  the  proper^  of  living 
us  suspended  with  a  very  little  vegetable  moulo,  or  damp 
moss  surrounding  its  roots. 


C< 

It  might  be  here  demanded,  bow  a  tribe  of  plants  not 
commonly  gregarious  can  give  a  feature  to  vegetation, 
and  certainly  none  such  could  do  so  te  a  champaign  land' 
scape ;  but  our  hypothetical  traveller  through  the  air  would 
as  in&Uibly  recognise  the  deflles  of  the  Andes  by  the 
Dendrobia  and  Oncidia,  as  by  a  Vikunna  or  a  Condor, 

Within  the  Tropics,  besides  the  Orchidete,  another  tribe 
including  the  genera  Pothos,  Dracontium  and  Aacx, 
consisls  of  parasitical  plants,  clinging  to  the  stems  of  aged 
trees ;  this  order  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  one 
besides  that  of  the  Palms,  that  has  the  flowers  enveloped  in 
large  leaves  of  peculiar  fbrm  and  colour,  called  S/joMm  ; 
which  in  the  Calla,  commonly  called  tbo  white  Arum,  a 
generally-cultivated  flivourite,  is  of  a  delicate  white,  and 
mrms  the  attraction  of  the  plant.  We  have  one  species  of 
Arum,  indigenous  in  England,  known  to  children  by  the 
name  of  Lords  and  Ladies,  which  they  give  te  iU  beautiful 
and  curious  flowers  enveloped  in  an  elegant  herbaceous 
spathe,  (he  root  of  this  is  eaten  in  the  Iile  of  Portland,  and 
a  powder  obtained  from  it  is  sent  to  London,  and  sold  by 
the  name  of  Portland  Sa^;  generally,  the  order  is  highly 
poisonous,  one  West  Indian  species,  is  called  Dumb  Cana 
(Coladium)  from  its  causing  the  tongue  to  swell,  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  violent  pains,  if  incautiously  bitten.  la 
the  tropics,  the  plants  of  this  tribe  attain  a  conaiderable  site. 

The  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  though   manifesto 
on  comparing  vay  speoiet  of  the  tiibes  we  have  described. 
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growing  in  hot  cUmfttea,  vitb  othan  uutlogmu  to  di«n  In 
Kmperato  tonw,  is  perhaps  most  appwant  in  elimbin^ 
plants.  The  hop,  the  vine,  the  boneysuekla  ot  Eurapa,  ue 
but  feeble  representatives,  as  piotureBqueobjeeta,  whatever 
they  may  else  be,  of  the  Lianbi  of  America,  m  tbay  u« 
termed  bv  the  French.  One  of  thew,  the  BmiMiia,  often 
mounts  Its  leafless  stems  to  the  veiy  top  of  a  gigantio 
mahogany-tree,  or  sometimes  stretehes  obliquely  between 
two,  like  the  shrouds  of  »  ship,  and  the  l^r-cat  poMwaea 
BtnKular  facility  in  climbing  along  them. 

A  living  French  author,  of  no  ilt-founded  oetebrtty,  haa 
given  the  following  vivid  picture  of  a  forest  aoano,  which 
cannot  but  delight,  even  in  the  unftivourable  finm  ot  a 
translation.  "  Trees  of  all  forms,  of  all  colonn,  and  of  all 
perfhmes,  grow  mingled  together,  overhanging  the  cur- 
rents of  tna  stream,  scattered  through  ^e  vallevt,  or 
ascending  the  sleep  aides  of  rooks  and  mountains  to 
inaccessible  heights,  whither  the  eye  Is  ^inod  by  JUlowing 
them ;  the  wild  vine,  the  Biffnonta,  the  Paullima,  interlace 
at  the  foot  of  these,  scale  their  branches,  and  creep  to  the 
very  extremity  of  their  boughs,  from  whence  they  sweep  in 
festoons  from  the  maple  to  the  tuUp-tree,  trtaa  the  tulip- 
tree  to  the  mahogany;  tbrming  grottoes,  vaults,  and 
porticoes,  endless  in  numbors  and  variety.  Sometimes 
straving  from  their  supports,  the  Lionet  traverse  creeks 
of  toe  rivers,  ovor  which  they  stretch  verdant  bridges, 
radiant  with  flowers  :  fhim  the  bosom  of  these  masses,  the 
magnoLa  elevates  its  steady  pyramid,  surmounted  with 
daiiUng  white  roses,  and  towers  over  the  forest  without  a 
rival,  except  the  palm,  which  balances  near  its  fiut-like 
leave*. 

"  A  multitude  of  animals  placed  in  these  retreat*  hy  the 
hutdsof  the  Creator,  di^se  over  the  scene  the  enchant- 
ment of  animation.  At  the  termination  of  the  avennea, 
bears,  intoxicated  with  grapes,  are  seen  tottering  on  the 
biandies ;  caribous  bathe  in  a  lake ;  black  squirrels  sport 
in  the  dense  foliage;  moeking-birds,  Viiginian  doves,  not 
larger  than  our  spamws,  descend  on  the  turf,  crimson 
with  strawberries;  graeo  parruquefs  with  yellow  etests, 
purple  piverts,  and  the  sculet  cardinal,  cUmh  toiind  the 
lofty  cypreas-stema ;  the  colibrit  glitters  on  ths  jasmins, 
and  bird-snake*  hiss  as  tfaey  hang  from  the  woody  vaults, 
swaying  like  the  plant*  thenuelvos.''— ^ta^  by  Chateau- 
Baron  Humbol  «Ient  of 
describing  natur  ns ;  the 
eloquence  of  whi  t  fbebly. 
convey  to  our  res  M  witb 
minerals  is  very  i  logy,  so 
does  the  power  ot  natural 
history  diflfer  fii>i  collec- 
tively, or  what  w  sgnomy 
of  Nature.  Geo:  smaller 
essays,  Giithe,  in  nany  of 
his  immortal  wi  to  and 
Chateaubriand,  1:  ed  this 
character  of  paitianlai  eountries.  Such  descriptions  are 
not  alone  calculated  to  creato  a  mental  enjoyment  of  the 
noblest  kind.  No,  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
natural '  scenery  in  different  climates,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  mankind  and  its  culture:  ftweven 
if  the  commencement  of  civiltialien  was  not  decided  by 
physical  circumstances  alone,  yet  the  direction  of  il, — the 
character  of  nations,  its  stenier  or  more  lively  lone, — essen- 
tially depend  on  the  influence  of  climate.  How  powerrally 
did  the  Grecian  sky  influence  the  inhabitants  I  Was  not  the 
population  of  the  mora  favoured  portion  of  the  gliAe, 
between  the  Oku*,  the  Tigris,  and  tbe^gean  Sea,  earli^t 
awakened  to  moral  gentleness  and  tenderer  feelings ;  and 
when  Europe  was  again  plunged  in  barbarism,  did  not 
religious  enthusiasm,  by  suddenly  opening  an  intercourse 
with  the  Holy  Land,  bring  back  m  our  ancestors,  the 
milder  virtues  (torn  those  milder  valleys.  The  poeb^  of 
Greece,  and  the  ruder  songs  of  the  noruiem  races,  are  in 
great  measure  indebted  for  their  differvnt  eharacteristies, 

*  If,  in  the  chill  north,  the  bark  of  the  tacei  is  coyerad  witb  dry 
I.icheiu  and  Mosses  ;  uader  Ihe  induenca  of  ■  tropical  sun,  ihe 
trunli*  of  the  pganiic  lie  trees  sre  decorated  br  the  Cymbidium  and 
the  frajranl  V  anilla ;  tba  lively  peen  of  Iho  Polhos  >nd  Dracon- 
tium  leaves,  by  contraat,  reoder  the  flowen  of  the  Orchiden  more 
brilliant;  climbiag  BaahiDia,  PaatioD-flowen,  and  Banistsiic cliag 
round  ih«  forest-Irees.  It  ii  frequently  difficult  tor  the  naturalist  to 
ti^ce  the  different  neins,  their  leava  and  floweii,  in  this  abundance 
:li[nbiog  p'.ants.  A  ungle  tree,  adonieil  with  Faulliniai,  Bigno- 
t.  and  I>endrobia  fernw  a  man  of  regetatJoLwIiick.if  HpanUad, 
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to  tfw  Ibnna  of  animal*  ud  plant*,  to  IhoM  af  the  Boan  - 
tain*  and  vallen  which  surrounded  the  poet,  and  to  the  air 
whieh  famied  him.  To  recur  to  nearer  o^ecti,  who  luu 
not  felt  his  mind  very  differently  attuned,  when  under  tha 
dark  shades  of  a  beech-grove,  or  when  standing  on  a  hill 
crowned  with  isolated  flr-trees,  or  when  in  a  meadow,  tha 
wind  murmuring  in  the  tremulous  leaves  of  the  birch; 
melancholy,  serious,  or  pleasing  images  are  called  up  by 
these  vegetable  forms  of^  our  falher-land ;  the  influence  of 
the  physical  on  the  moral,  this  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween the  inner  and  exterior  worlds,  gives  to  the  study  of 
Nature,  when  thus  generalized,  a  peculiar  and  hitherto 
little-known  charm." 

Diametrically  oj^Kwed  to  the  oUmbing  Lianes,  the  Alok- 
tribe  may  be  next  mentioned,  with  it*  rigid  stun  and 
blueish  thick  serrated  leave*.  Tboy  are  solitary  pinnts, 
but  from  their  magnitude,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of 
their  pyramid*  of  flowers,  they  arrest  the  eye,  and  give  a 
singular  and  melancholy  fbature  to  the  parched  tropical 
plaui*  where  they  are  found.  One  species  of  Aloe, 
(A-  dichotoma,  Koker-tree,)  a  native  of  South  Afripa,  has 
a  stem  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  often 
four  hundred  feet  in  ciroumference.  To  this  tribe  belongs 
also,  besides  the  Yucca,  and  many  other  beautiful  plants, 
the  Dragon-tree,  the  specimen  of  which,  in  the  sordens  of 
M.  Franchi,  at  Orotava,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  excite* 
the  admiration  of  every  visiter ;  it  is  about  six^  feet  high, 
and  twelve  in  diameter  at  ten  feet  frata  the  ground.  It  i* 
known  to  have  attained,  its  present  enormou*  siie  as  fu 
back  as  the  fltteenth  century,  when  it  was  an  object  of 
veneration  to  the  Gunnches,  or  aborigine*  of  the  tslnnd ; 
though  a  ruin,  it  still  bears  fruit,  and  irom  the  alow  growth 
of  the  genus,  is  unquestionably  ascertained  to  be  the  olde*t 
living  memorial  of  the  irlohe. 

The  ftvounte  an  'itba. 

AmaryltiM,  &c.  mi 
Africa,  where  their 
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which  i*  *upposad  to  be  a  functus  and  not  a  flower;  4ri$- 
lotocita,  the  blossoms  of  wluoli,  the  Indian  childron  on  tjw 
bank*  of  the  Ma^alena,  draw  on  their  heads  for  cap*| 
Datura,  to  which  our  Thotn-apule  belongs,  Barringloma,  of 
the  Hyrtle-tribe,  CaroHneai  Nelumbium;  the  large  East 
Indian  water  Lily;  Gattavia,  Lecylhis,  tisiantkus,  Mag- 
noUa,  and  the  Ltly  tribe.  Of  the  eleven  orders  of  plants 
producing  these  splendii)  flowers,  fwo  only,  the  Hyrtle  and 
the  lily  tribes  fall  in  ourlist  as  contributing  to  characterise 
a  country  :  hence  it  appears  that,  however  attractive  in  the 
individual  plant,  large  and  gorgeous  bltrasoma  do  not 
concur  to  distinguish  the  vegetation  of  different  regions. 

The  forest-trees  of  our  northern  latitudes,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  which  is  only  domesticated 
hero,  do  not  bear  conspicuous  flowers ;  w^  therefbre  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  some  of  those  in  the  tropics,  which, 
much  taller  than  our  liigbekt  oaks,  produce  blossoms  as 
large  and  as  splendid  aa  those  of  lilies,  yet  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Qtulaiia,  Lecythls,  and  others,  besides  the  Palm* 
already  noticed.  Among  the  singular  novelties  presented 
by  IropicaJ  vegetation,  tlic  circumstance  of  a  delicate  and 
beeUtifiU  flotvcr  lipriiiging  immediately  out  of  the  rugged 
ar4  uharred  bark  of  the  trunk  muat  be  noticed :  this  is  the 
csMO  with  the  Guilaiia  as  well  as  with  on  African  tree  the 
OriMhalocarpon   fuund  in  Benin. 

Tne  Mybtlk  lends  its  name  to  an  order  which,  including 
the  Eacalj/piiu,  Mclrosidcros,  and  Lcptospcrmmn,  gives 
a  decided  characler  to  three  very  difleront  regions.  1.  To 
New  Holland,  where  the  three  genera  just  named  are 
found ;  the  first  being  a  tree,  frequently  attaining  a  height 
of  150  feel,  which  from  its  singular  pale  leaves  and  curious 
flower,  contributes,  with  the  other  pecuhar  forma  of  animals 
and  plants,  to  distinguish  this  "  flilh  quarlcr"  of  the  globe, 
as  it  has  been  (hibermcc)  called,  from  all  other*.  2.  To  a 
district  which,  though  within  the  tropics,  is  eleiated  to  from 
9  to  1 0,000  feet  above  the  les  el  of  the  ^ea,  the  ridges  of  the 
Andes;  this  mountainous  country,  colled,  in  Quito,  Paramo, 
in  Peru,  Panu,  is  covered  with  myrtle-like  tree*.  3.  The 
south  of  Burope,  especially  the  islands  of  the  Medileii»- 
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nean,  which  are  the  natire  conntriet  of  the  cluaio  oominoii 
mjrrtle;  "myrtle  groves  and  orange  bowers"  being  oele- 
brated  in  the  songs  of  poets  of  those  regions  at  all  times. 

Two  other  orders,  which  class  with  the  myrtle  on  the 
present  oecasion,  the  Melaatoms  and  the  Laurel-tribe, 
must  only  b«  mentioned,  for  the  plants  of  the  fbnnsr  are 
not  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  interesting  in  enumera- 
tion alone ;  and  though  the  semnd  may  at  Srst  appear  a 
more  &miUar  name,  yet  the  well-known  ornamental  shrub 
does  not  belong  to  the  tribe  in  question,  the  r«at  laurel-tribe 
consisting  of  trees  found  only  in  tropical  countries,  and 
highly  important  as  yielding  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  cam- 
phor, yet  not  requiring  peculiar  notice. 

The  Willow,  of  which  alone  there  are  950  apecieB,  is 
spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  fVom  the  equator  to 
Lapland,  but  the  greatest  variety  is  fbund  in '  Northero 
Europe,  from  the  46th  to  the  70th  degree  of  latitude.  Id 
our  introductory  remarks  the  common  willow  was  cited, 
and  every  Englishman  is  familiar  with  iL 

There  is  a  New  Holland  tree,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  weeping  willow  in  its  port,  namely,  the  Cesuarina,  Ibund 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  supplies  in  this  iMpect 
the  deDciencv  of  the  real  willow,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  analogy  further  than  in  appearance  between 
the  two,  the  New  Holland  tree  being  leafless. 

The  Pink  and  Fia  tribe  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily 
recognisable  of  all  orders  of  plants,  it  beine  what  botanists 
term  a  perfectly  natural  order ;  that  is,  the  physiological 
and  botanical  characters  are  in  no  species  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  tribe.  The  most  obvious,  to  common  observers, 
is  the  peculiar  contracted  form  cpf  the  leaf,  which  resembles 
a  thin  stalk,  instead  of  having,  as  in  most  plants,  a  flat 
expanded  lamina.  The  Germans,  whose  language  is  more 
Mipious  than  other  modem  tongues,  term  the  order  Needle- 
Wood,  (Nadel-holxJ  and  other  forest  trees,  in  distinction. 
Leaf  Wood,  (Laub-hoh).  It  ia  mostly  to  this  form  of 
the  foliage,  not  admitting  the  reflection  of  much  lisht,  that 
the  dark  and  sombre  appearance  of  the  trees  of  the  order 
is  to  bo  attributed,  though  its  verdure  Is  darker  than  that 
of  others.  This  is  peculiarly  a  northern  order,  and  is  most 
abundant  in  temperate,  or  even  cold  countries,  the  few 
species  fbund  within  the  tropics  always  growing  on  the 
loftiest  mountains,  raised  tai  above  the  hot  plains.  North 
America,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Siberia,  are  the 
proper  homes  of  the  tribe,  in  which  countries  enormous 
unbroken  forests  of  these  evergreens  constitute  the  ptin- 
cipal  vegetation.  But  though  these  an  the  appropriate 
localities,  the  species  are  numerous,  and  sufficiently  nardy 
to  cause  them  to  be  found  in  most  countries.  In  our  own, 
we  have  only  three  indigenous,  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pima  wfl- 
veslru),  the  Yew  (Taxut  baceata),  both  well-known 
timbei-tiees,  and  the  common  Juniper,  a  shrub ;  4)ut  many 
species  are  acclimaliied,  and  all  plantations  and  parks 
are  beautifiilly  varied  b;  the  Larch,  Cedar,  Fir,  and 
others. 

The  rugged  DanLs  and  recesses  of  Mount  Pilate,  in 
Switierlan£  are  covered  with  impenetrable  and  inexhaust- 
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ihle  finests  of  Pines,  which  Ibr  «entiiiiM  had  giown  and 

Eerished  without  being  of  use  toman,  from  their  situation; 
at,  in  ISIG,  M.  Rupp,  aided  by  three  other  Swiss  gentle- 
men, contrived,  and,  in  1818,  accomplished,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  works  ever  executed,  by  means  of  which  the 
timber  of  these  forests  was  rendered  available. 

The  Slidb  of  Alphacb,  as  it  was  termed,  was  a  trough 
about  six  tbet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six  deep,  which 
was  constructed  for  a  length  of  eight  and  a  half  miles ;  it 
consisted  of  about  25,000  large  pine-trees,  baiked  and  put 
together  very  ingeniously,  without  (he  aid  of  iron ;  it  occu- 
pied one  hundred  and  sixty  workmen  during  eighteen 
months,  and  rost  about  4250l.  It  was  carried  along  the 
■ides  of  hills,  supported  over  defiles  at  a  height  of  120  feet, 
by  mean*  of  profM,  through  tunnels,  and  in  many  places 
was  attached  to  the  rugged  l^ce  of  granite  clifis.  When 
this  stupendous  work  was  aoeomplishcd,  the  trees  cut  down 
in  the  forests  were  placed  in  it  at  one  extremity,  and  sUd, 
by  the  effect  of  gravity  merely,  down  this  incUned  plane 
into  the  lake  of  Lucerne  at  the  other.  To  diminish  tbo 
friction,  the  bottom  of  the  trough  was  kept  wet  by  water 
introduced  into  it  from  the  mountain- rills,  and  conducted 
along  it  by  a  groove  cut  in  the  middle  trunk  ;  the  angle  of 
inclination  being  tnm  10  to  18  decrees.  Such  was  the 
tremendous  velocity  of  descent  acquired  by  so  large  and 
heavy  a  body  as  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  dide  from  one  to  the  other  end  in  tteo  minutet 
and  a  half;  but  lix  was  the  usual  time  employed  in  tho 
passage.  'Workmen  were  stationed  at  intervals  along  the 
trough,  and  when  those  at  the  bottom  were  ready,  ther 
pas^  the  word  "laches"  (let  go),  along  the  line;  and 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top,  which  it  did  u  three  mimdeu 
the  persons  there  cried  out  "  il  rient "  (it  oomes),  to  tha 
nearest  to  them,  and  then  instantly  let  go  the  tree,  which 
was  preceded  in  its  rapid  course  by  the  en'  to  prepare  the 


length,  shot  past  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-ball,  ap- 
pearing only  a  few  feet  in  length,  and  plunged  into  the 
lake,  where  the  trunks  were  collected  into  rafts,  and 
floated  down  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar  into  the  Rhine,  and 
thence,  when  required,  even  to  the  sea. 

To  show  the  enormous  force  acquired  by  such  a  descent, 
arrangements  were  made,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  to 
cause  some  of  the  trees  to  spring  ttota  the  slide  ;  and  they 
penetrated  by  their  thickest  ends  no  less  than  froin  eighteen 
to  twenty-Ibur  feet  into  Ae  solid  earth  * :  and  one  trea 
having  by  accident  struck  against  another,  it  cleft  it  through 
its  whole  length,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
This  magniQcent  structure  no  longer  exists,  the  demand 
for  the  timber  having  (alien  off  on  tiieeontinuanco  of  peace; 
and  now  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  is  to  be  seenf . 

*  The  veltKit;  of  a  caanon-ball  fa  coauaonlr  cMiniited  at  eight 

miles  per  minute:  so.  that  on  an  average,  ^^ ' — '- — '■■■- 
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The  Cypbesses  of  the  countriea  of  the  Mediterranean 
before  mentioned,  as  veil  ts   the  celebrated  Cbdaiu   of 
LsBANOX,  belong  to  tbU  order,  which  contests  with  that 
«f  Palms  the  houour  of  produciog  the  loftiest  trees  in  I' 
world.     The  Douglas  Pine,  which  ^ws  in  larp)  forests 
the  Columbian  river,  sometimes  attainsa  height  of  250  feet 

We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  Gkasskb  ;  an  order  hardly 
bis  important  in  our  view  of  vegetation  than  it  is  as  afford- 
ing the  ilaple  of  our  food  in  the  North,  aa  the  banaiiB  or 
lice  da  within  and  bordering  on  the  tropics.  The  univwsal 
verdant  "  carpet,"  which  strikes  foreigners  with  such  lur- 
prise  and  pleasure  on  arriving  in  England,  which,  spread 
over  the  countr)',  gives  it  as  individuu  a  character  as  the 
palm^TDves  at  the  equator  or  the  pines  of  Norway,  is  com- 
posed chiolly  of  grasses ;  and  the  title  of  the  Euerald 
ISLB,  bestowed  on  Ireland  from  the  same  cause,  it,  we 
believe,  a  solitary  instance  of  an  epithet  being  given  to  a 
country  from  llie  chBract<:r  of  its  vegetation  alone.  Those 
Englishmen  who  have  never  seen  any  country  but  their 
own,  and  wlio  have,  therefore,  been  from  infancy  at 
tomed  ta  the  smooth  lawns  of  our  parks  and  our  rich  poii 
lands,  can,  with  dilGciilty,  imagine  nhat  an  agreeable 
trast  is  caused  betiroen  their  father-land  and  the  naked 
exposed  appearance  which  the  dcticiency  of  this  verdant 
clUhing  gives  to  other  countries,  ho\iever  rich  they  may 
be  in  outer  plants.  Most  northern  European  nations  share 
vith  UB  the  possession  of  fields  of  the  Crrealia,  as  they 
era  termed,  and  several  can  excel  us  in  their  wheat  and 
other  grain,  though  they  may  not  be  rai^  with  such  eco- 
nomy of  spaco  and  peifection  of  agriculture ;  but,  by  all 
accounts,  the  perpetual  freshness  of  verdure  caused  by  our 
grasslands,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  we  owe  it  te  our  insular  and  thetefiire  damp  chmate, 
against  which,  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  human  nature, 
we  are  ever  grumbhng.  If  ire  could  trace  all  the  indirect 
effects  on  the  mind  of  this  natienal  peculiarity,  we  might 
find  tiiat  it  contribute*,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  national  character,  and  then  we  might  have 
reason  to  priie  this  as  for  from  the  least  of  blessing*  we 
enjoy. 

It  is  only  under  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to,  that 
Grasses  rank  among  the  tribes  of  characteristie  vegetation ; 
that  is,  when  collected  in  masses,  extending  over  the  face 
of  a  country ;  and  then  they  owe  their  importance,  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  more  than  their  gregarious  habit ;  their 
slender  stems,  their  thin  and  dehcate  leaves,  and  their 
peculiar  mode  of  flowering,  cause  them,  when  agitated  l^ 
the  passing  wind,  to  present  an  appearanoe  as  beautiAiI,  if 
not  so  awful,  as  tiie  face  of  the  deep  under  the  same  in- 
fluence; this  effect  canonly  be  presented  by  this  tribe  from 
these  causes,  and  it  ii  one  faTniliar  uid  cherished  by  all 
who  hare  seen  it. 

The  Grasses,  like  other  platits,  are  modified  by  hi^h 
temperature;  the  lofty  Bamboo,  found  in  all  equinoctial 
countries,  and  about  four  or  five  other  rarer  genera  assume 
the  port  of  trees,  but  they  ore  seldom  collected  together  in 
mutet  nfficieiit  to  present  ttte  phenonunoQ  oa  a  giant 


scale,  though  the  Pampas,  or  extensive  plains  of  South 
America,  immediately  aller  the  rainy  season,  are  covered 
with  grasses,  which  erow  higher  than  the  tallest  man,  and 
must  present  an  analogous  appearance  to  that  of  the  ocean 


peculiar  plant  itself. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inTestigation,  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  agency  of  man  as  he  muUipties  and  spreads 
himself  over  the  euth.  in  modifying  the  vegetable  physio- 

Somy  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  curious  retfection  that  he  actually 
18  BO.  As  for  as  the  mineral  kingdom  is  concerned,  it 
is  probable  that  little  or  no  effect  has  been  produced  by 
him ;  the  mighty  changes  constantly  effectine  on  the  cnat 
of  the  globe,  are  the  works  of  higher  physical  powers  than 
his,  and  can  be  but  little  controlled  oy  him  :  but  human 
activity,  aiding  the  great  laws  of  organic  nature,  is  compe- 
tent to  produce  very  distinct  effects  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  total  de- 
struction of  vest  forests  whiui  gradually  disappear  before 
the  march  of  our  race,  and  the  substitution  of  cultivated 
nutritive  plants,  must  produce  the  most  obvious  alterationa 
in  newly- inhabited  countries  like  America ;  and  to  turn  to 
a  darker  side  of  the  picture,  there  are  many  districts  which, 
historically  known  to  have  been  formerly  luxuriantly  fertile, 
are  now  barren  and  uncultivated,  from  the  moral  effects  of 
bad  government,  and  the  consequent  want  of  energy  in 
the  inhabitants*.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  difficult,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  America  at  the  bme  Columbus 
first  landed  there;  that  it  presents  at  present;  and  that 
which  it  will  present  a  thousand  years  hence .-  and  possibly, 
some  future  Saturday  Magazine,  published  in  Hohoits 
Town  or  Sydney,  may  point  out  to  its  readers,  the  former 
locality  of  an  £ucaln)tus  forest,  where  a  poinilous  town  sur- 
rounded by  corn-fields  may  exist  at  that  period. 
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VrORCESTBR  CATHEDRAL. 

Tax  first  Cathedrtl  Church  of  Worcester  was  esta. 

bUshed  about  the  year    6S0,  and  dedicated  to    St. 

Peter,  bnt  in  tbe  next  centtiry  was  more  generally 

tailed  St.  Mary'8.     At  that  time,  it  was  in  the  hands 

of  aecular  priests,  that  is,  clergy  who  were  allowed 

to  merry,  and  to  live  among  their  relationsj  it  being 

thonght  that  this  would   not  prevent   the   faithful 

discharge  of  their  clerical  duties.     But  King  Edgar, 

at  the  advice  of  Dunstan  (better  known,  perhaps,  as 

St.  Dunstan),   determined   otherwise;    and  Oswald, 

bishop  of  Worcester,  assisted  Dunstan  in  procuring 

the  lUng's  authority  for  throwing  out  all  the  secular 

priests  from  Worcester,  and  fixing  monks  in  their 

iterwards,  until  the 

I  extended  ovei 

of  Worcester,  with 

e  accordingly  gi' 

church  of  St  Mary 

of  Worcester.     In 

of  a  new  cathedral, 

and  it  is  said,  that 

rks,   he   frequently 

s,  in  the  open  air. 

the  history  of  this 

it     received    from 

fury  the   city   of 

II.    These  ravages 

ly  the  good  Bishop 

ae,  parts  of  whose 

r,  still  exist. 

n  1113,  (when  the 

ives  were  lost,)  and 

r  in  1202,  together 

this  cathedral  was 

Eifterwards  received 

ig  John,  who  was 

ligh  altar,  between 

Oswald   and   Wolstan.     Id    1216,    it  was,    in    the 

presence  of  the  young  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  a 

large  train  of  bishops,  noblemen,  and  clergy  of  various 

degrees,  solemnly  dedicated  to  "  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter, 

St,  Oswald,  and  St.  Wolstan."     After  this,  many 

repairs  were  made,  and  a  new  front  added. 

The  form  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  double  cross: 
the  eastern  part,  erected  in  1084  by  Wolstan,  (in- 
cluding what  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Lady 
Chapel,]  forming,  with  its  transept,  a  cross  of  itself. 
Wolstan's  building  includes  the  great  cross-aisle  at 
the  top  of  the  nave,  the  body  of  the  latter  having 
been  built  in  1224  by  Bishop  Blois.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  nave  are  the  supposed  remains  of  the 
church  built  in  983  by  Bishop  Oswald,  united  by 
Bishop  Wakefield,  in  1380,  to  the  present  cathedral, 
In  1301,  the  pillars  of  the  choir  and  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  east  end  were  beautified. 

The  choir  was  new  vaulted  in  1376.  The  clustered 
pillars  of  the  chbir  are  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
east  window,  over  the  communion  table  j  nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  pulpit,  and  the  altar-piece, 
both  of  oak,  and  the  bishop's  throne,  the  latter 
being  a  curious  specimen  of  ancient  workmanship. 
In  1380,  Bishop  Wakefield  added  two  arches  to  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  and  a  rich  and  stately  window  j 
and,  in  1386,  built  the  north  porch,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 

This  cathedral  has  all  the  pleasing  features  of  the 
simple  Gothic  style,  abounding  in  lofty  pointed  arches, 
and  alegant  pinoacles,  rising  from  each  termination 
of  tht  building  [  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
it  is  less  decorated  with  ornaments  than  the  generality 
of  oi^cathedrals.  The  following  are  stated  to  be 
th«  dniiRUitdll'.  tha  length  in  the  whole,  from  east  to 


west,  is  394  feet,  of  which  the  choir  is  120  pt-t; 
the  breadth  of  the  body  and  side  aisles,  76  feci ,-  the 
breadth  of  the  choir  and  side  aisles,  74  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  tower,  which  is  adorned  with  pinnacles 
and  battlements,  200  feet;  height  of  the  roof,  90  feet. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  a  crypt  or  undercroft,  72  feet 
in  length,  i  1  feet  high,  and  as  broad  as  the  church, 
divided  into  aisles.  Adjoining  the  south  side  of  tha 
nave  are  the  Cloisters,  forming  a  square  1 25  feet  in 
length  on  the  east  side,  but  only  120  feet  oo  th« 
south,  west  and  north  sides ;  beyond  it,  is  the  ancient 
refectory,  now  the  King's  school  j  and  eastward  of 
the  cloister  is  the  chapter- house,  with  a  curious  roof, 
supported  by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  all  built  in  1372. 
A  bell-tower,  which  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  was  taken  down  about  tbe  year  1647. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  occasioned  by  tbe 
civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  Worcester 
Cathedral  had  a  full  share  of  the  wanton  and  wicked 
ravages  committed  by  the  Parliament's  forces. — 
"  When  their  whole  army,"  says  Dugdale,  "  came  to 
Worcester,  under  tbe  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  first  thing  they  did  Was  the  profanation 
of  the  Cathedral,  destroying  the  organ,  breaking  in 
pieces  divers  beautiful  windows,  wherein  the  founda- 
tion of  that  church  was  lively  historifled  with  painted 
glass,  and  barbarously  defacing  divers  fair  monn- 
nientp  of  the  dead  ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
they  brought  their  horses  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
keqiing  fires  and  coiu-ts  of  guard  therein.  Also,  to 
make  their  wickedness  the  more  complete,  they  rifled 
the  library,  with  the  records  and  evidences  of  the 
church  ;  tore  in  t>ieces  the  Bibles  and  service-boolu 
pertaining  to  tiie  quire,  putting  the  suiplices  and 
other  vestments  npoii  their  dragoooeis,  who  rode 
about  the  streets  in  them.'.' 

The  effect  of  some  of  these  injuries  is  still  perceived 
in  the  absence  of  the  ancient  c<rfoured  glass,  whose 
deep  and  rich  hues  the  art  of  these  times  tries  in  vain 
to  reach  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  above 
mentioned,  on  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  many 
interesting  tombs  yet  remain  in  excellent  order.  At 
the  head  of  these  we  must  place  that  of  King  John, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  situated  in  the  choir, 
before  the  high  altar.  His  figure,  the  size  of  life, 
and  crowned,  lies  on  the  tomb,  on  which  was  written, 
though  the  letters  are  now  difficult  to  be  made  ont, 
"Johannes,  RcxAngliie,"  or  "John,  Kino  of  Eng- 
land /'  in  his  right  hand  is  a  sceptre,  in  his  left  a 
sword,  the  point  of  which  goes  into  the  mouth  of  a 
hon  at  his  feet  On  the  sides  of  the  monument  are 
two  images  of  a  smaller  size,  of  Bishops  Oswald 
and  Wolstan,  between  whom  he  had  desired  to  be 
laid,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  !     He  died  in  1216. 

A  very  curious  search  was  made  on  this  spot,  in 
1797,  by  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  doubt  respecting  the  real  place  of  John's 
interment.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  his  corpse 
under  the  tomb,  in  a  dress,  as  far  as  could  be  judged, 
exactly  Uke  that  of  the  figure  on  bis  monument, 
except  as  to  tbe  gloves  on  its  hands  and  the  crown 
on  its  head,  there  having  been  found  on  the  skull  ■ 
monk's  cowl,  in  which  he  is  said,  according  to  his 
wish,,to  have  been  buried.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  a 
few  gray  hairs  were  still  to  be  seen.  The  robe  which 
covered  the  body,  appeared  to  have  been  of  strong 
crimson  damask.  The  left  arm  bone  was  found  Ij^ing 
on  the  breast,  tbe  cuff  to  the  left  hand  yet  remaining, 
with  pieces  of  the  sword  and  of  the  scabbani,  which 
latter  was  more  perfect  than  the  sword  itself.  On 
the  day  following  this  investigation,  the  body  and 
the  tomb  were  restored  to  their  former  condition. 

To  the  tigM  of  tha  choir  Is  the  Chapel  of  Pkincs 
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Arthur^  which  is  enriched  with  ornamental  open- 
"WorH,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  that  amiable  young 
prince,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  parts 
of  the  Cathedral,  particularly  since  the  ornaments, 
which  had  been  hidden  by  repeated  coats  of  white- 
wash, have  been  opened  to  view.  These  ornaments 
are  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
the  history  of  the  union  of  the  two  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  under  the  emblems  of  a  white  and 
red  rose,  this  union  having  been  effected  by  Henry 
the  Seventh's  marriage  with  Princess  Elizabeth. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar  is  the  monument 
of  Bishop  BuUingham,  which  is  divided  in  two  by 
the  waU  of  the  choir,  the  image  of  the  Bishop  lying 
on  the  tomb  with  the  head  resting  on  a  book.  In 
the  Dean's  Chapel  are  two  ancient  tombs,  one  of  Sir 
GryfHth  Rice  and  his  lady,  the  other  of  Sir  Robert 
Harcourt,  a  crusader,  whose  figure  appears  in  full 
armour.  The  Lady  Chapel  contains  monuments  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wolstan. 

There  are  many  other  old  and  curious  monuments 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  bishops, 
noblemen,  warriors,  and  others,  once  eminent  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life.  Our  space  will  only  allow  room 
for  an  account  of  a  few  of  them.  On  the  right  hand, 
in  entering  the  north  transept,  is  the  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Hough,  the  work  of  RoiibDiac.  On 
the  tablet,  is  represented  the  memorable  interview 
between  James  the  Second's  commissioners  and  the 
prelate,  of  which  an  account  is  given,  in  p.  191  of  our 
first  volume. 

Wolstan  (the  second  of  that  name).  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1062,  when  acctised  of  incapacity  by 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  wished  to  remove  him,  is 
said  to  have  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so  far  and  so 
firm  into  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  pull  it  out.  It  is  also  told 
of  him,  that  he  preached  severely  against  the  foolish 
fashion  of  his  time,  of  letting  the  hair  grow  to  a  great 
length  'y  but  that,  probably  finding  his  advice  little 
heeded,  he  took  the  opportunity,  when  any  one 
bowed  down  before  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  to  cut 
ofif  a  lock  of  his  hair  with  a  little  sharp  instrument 
which  he  had  at  hand,  and  to  urge  the  person  to  cut 
off  the  rest  of  his  hair  in  the  same  manner. 

Walter  de  Cantilupe,  1236,  whose  tomb  is 
supposed  to.be  under  the  easternmost  arch  of  the 
north  wall  in  the  choir,  deserves  notice  for  his  spirited 
conduct  on  an  important  occasion.  When  Rustand, 
one  of  the  Pope's  legates,  in  an  assembly  in  London, 
improperly  demanded  a  large  sum  as  a  tax  from  the 
clergy,  for  which  he  had  got  the  King's  consent,  Fulk, 
Bishop  of  London,  stood  up  and  said,  "  Before  I  will 
consent  to  such  an  intolerable  oppression  of  the 
church,  I  will  have  my  head  cut  off"}"  when  Walter 
de  Cantilupe  manfully  seconded  him,  and  said,  "  Be- 
fore the  Church  shall  be  subject  to  such  unjust  spoil, 
I  will  lose  my  life  at  the  gallows  !" 

Adam  de  Orleton,  1327,  took  an  infamous  part 
in  the  deposition,  and  murder  of  King  Edward  the 
Second.     He  sided  Mdth  the  Queen, 

*•  Isabel,  she-wolf  of  France," 
and  Mortimer,  and  having  obtained  the  great  seal 
from  Edward,  then  a  prisoner  at  Hereford,  he  sent 
to  his  murderers  that  line  of  uncertain,  but  (con- 
sidering what  followed)  horrid  meaning, 

"  Edvardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est  ;** 
which,  according  to  the  place  of  a  comma  in  the  Latin, 
•  may  be  either, — 

Do  not  fear  to  kill  Edward,  it  is  a  good  thing; 
or. 

Do  not  kill  Edward,  to  fear  is  a  good  thing. 


HuGB  Latimer,  the  son  of  a  husbandman  in 
Lincolnshire,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  the 
Church  of  Englanjl,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Wor« 
cester  in  1535,  but  on  popery  being  again  introduced, 
under  Queen  Mary,  he  resigned  his  bishopric. 
Having  been  one  of  the  most  learned,  eloquent,  and 
favourite  preachers  of  the  day,  he  was  cited  before 
the  council,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines ;  the 
result  of  which  was  his  committal  to  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a  heretic.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
convejrcd  to  Oxford,  where,  after  undergoing  the 
form  of  a  mock  dispute  with  papists,  he  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  together  with  the  learned  Dr.  Ridley^ 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1555. 

Bishop  Hooper,  of  this  see,  was  another  sufferer 
for  the  Reformation.  He  was,  after  a  long  persecu- 
tion, burnt  at  Gloucester,  in  1555. 

Dr.  Richard  Hurd  was  distinguished  not  only 
for  his  eminent  learning,  but  for  his  benevolence  of 
disposition  and  kindness  of  manners,  which  endeared 
him  to  the  diocese  over  which  he  presided.  Y.  Green, 
Esq.,  author  of  The  History  of  Worcester,  concluding 
the  list  of  bishops  with  Hurd,  speaks  of  him,  as  "  th^ 
venerable  successor  to  a  long  series  of  prelates, 
illustrious  by  their  station,  and  many  of  them  yet 
more  so  by  the  brightness  of  their  characters." 


Bishop  Hbbkr*s  amiable  and  ?:(emplary  charaetei;  ha# 
lately  been  placed  before  our  readers.  The  following 
beautiful  passage  is  from  a  volume  of  his  Sermon^  preachsi 
in  India, 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOP, 

Beware  how  you  neglect  that  species  and  degree  of 
intercourse  with  your  Heavenly  Father,  to  maintain 
which.  His  mercy  permits,  and  His  word  invites, 
and  His  grace,  if  you  will  make  use  of  it,  enables 
you !  Beware,  lest  by  thinking  of  Him  but  sddom,  bi^t 
seldom  addressing  Him  in  prayer,  and  seldom  hear* 
ing  His  voice  in  His  Holy  Scriptures  and  His  public 
ordinances,  you  estrange  yourself,  by  degrees,  entirely 
from  His  love,  and  allow  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  the  world  to  establish  an  empire  in  your  hearts^ 
left  empty  of  holier  affections  !  It  is  by  daily  prayer, 
and  daily  thanksgiving,  by  patient  study  of  God's 
word,  and  by  patient  meditation  on  our  own  condi- 
tion, and  on  all  which  God  has  done,  and  will  do  for 
us,  that  a  genuine  and  rational  love  for  Him  is  kin- 
dled in  our  hearts :  and  that  we  become  unfeignedly 
attached  to  the  Friend  of  whose  kindness  we  have 
had  so  much  experience.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  approach  to  God,  wa 
should  experience  but  little  of  that  ardour  of  devotion, 
those  pleasures  of  earnest  piety,  which  are  in  this 
world  the  reward  of  love,  as  well  as  its  most  con- 
vincing evidence.  Our  prayer  at  first  will  often  be 
constrained,  our  thanksgivings  cold  and  formal  -,  our 
thought  will  wander  from  our  closets  to  the  world, 
and  we  shall  have  too  frequent  occasion  to  acknow- 
led^  with  shame  and  sorrow  the  imperfection  of 
those  offerings  which  we  as  yet  can  make  to  our 
benefactor.  A  religious  feeling,  like  every  other 
mental  habit,  is  slowly  and  gradually  acquired.  A 
strong  and  lasting  affection  is  not  ordinarily  tha 
growth  of  a  day ;  but  to  have  begun  at  all,  is,  in 
religion,  no  trifling  progress  -,  and  a  steady  persever- 
ance in  prayer  and  praise,  will  not  only,  by  degrees, 
enlist  the  strength  of  habit  on  the  side  of  holiness, 
but  will  call  down,  moreover,  and  preserve  to  us, 
that  spiritual  support  and  influence,  without  which 
all  human  effort  must  be  vain,  but  which  no  one  will 
seek  in  vain,  who  seeks  for  it  in  sincerity  and  by  the 
appointed  means^ 
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HALHAM  GOVE,  YORKSHIRE. 
AxiDGT  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of 
Craven,  is  the  village  of  Malham,  near  to  which  is 
Malham  Cove,  the  wild  and  beautiful  spot  repreeented 
in  our  engraving.  This  is  an  immense  perpendicular 
crag  of  limestone,  300  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and 
spread  across  the  whole  valley  in  the  shape  of  an 
ampbitheatre,  making  a  scene  so  grand  and  awful, 
that  the  mind  can  scarcely  picture  any  form  of  rocks 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  can  exceed  it. 
From  the  foot  of  the  rock,  a  small  stream  breaks 
out,  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the 
Kmrce  of  the  Aire,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  in  Ydrkshire.  The  Aire  certainly  takes  its 
rise  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  these  mountains,  but 
most  probably,  according  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  at  M^am 
tarn,  that  is,  Malham  lake,  within  a  mUe  of  the 
village.  This  lake  is  circular,  about  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  remarkably  situated  on  a  high  moor. 
In  rainy  seasons,  the  waters  of  the  lake  ovodow  the 
rocks,  and  rushing  from  the  centre  of  the  Cove  form 
a  tremendous  cataract  of  nearly  300  feet. 

We  stated,  in  our  account  of  Fountains  Abbey, 
that  the  Percy  family  were  its  great  benefactors  * ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  1175,  William  de  Percy,  and 
Maude,  Count  and  Countess  of  Warwick,  granted 
lands  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Malham,  including 
Malham  Cove,  to  the  abbots  of  Fountains.  Among 
the  particulars  of  this  gift,  Malham  Water,  and  the 
tight  of  fishing  therein  are  specified.  Such  a  grant 
of  water,  unconnected  with  the  land  which  it  covered, 
would  not,  according  to  the  present  nicety  of  lan- 
gu^;e  in  the  English  law,  be  veUd. 

"nie  excellent  writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted 

■  Stturday  tSatninf.  T«L  ii.,  p.  147,; 


observes,  in  his  History  of  Craven,  that  the  abundant 
stock  of  fine  trout  and  prerch  with  which  this  lake 
has  always  abounded,  must  at  one  season  of  the  year 
have  converted  the  fasts  of  the  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey  into  the  most  delicious  of  all  repasts. 

Tlie  poet  Gray  visited  this  part  of  the  country  in 
1 769,  and  described  with  great  force  and  truth,  "  and 
with  a  master's  hand,"  some  of  the  splendid  scenery 
which  he  met  with  in  his  tour.  The  following  sketch 
relating  to  Malham,  is  found  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Wharton. 

"Get  13. — Came  to  Malham  (pronounced  Maum),  a  Til- 
lage in  the  b(wom  of  the  mountains,  seated  in  a  wild  and 
dreary  valley.  From  thence  I  wu  to  walk  b  mile  over  very 
rough  Ktound,  a  torrent  rattling  along  on  the  left  hand.  On 
the  din  above,  hnng  a  few  goats :  one  of  them  scratched  an 
ear  with  its  hind  foot  in  a  place  where  I  would  not  have 
shwd  stock  still 

■  For  all  banealh  the  mooD.' 
As  I  advanced,  the  crags  seemed  to  close  in,  but  disco- 
vered a  narrow  entrance  closing  to  the  left  between  thom. 
I  fbllowed  my  guids  a  few  paces,  and  the  hills  qwned  again.", 

THE  CHANGES  OF  INSECTS. 
Tbe  insect- tribes  were  amongst  the  "  creeping  things" 
which  were  called  into  existence  by  our  Almighty 
Creator,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation.  In  point 
of  number,  they  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  living  creatures.  We  may  form  some  opinion 
of  their  vast  multitudes,  when  we  understand,  tliat 
there  are  at  least  three  thousand  different  kinds  of 
insects  in  Great  Britain  alone;  and  that  every  other 
part  of  the  globe  possesses  its  almost  endless 
varieties.  Yet  numerons  as  they  are,  whoever  duly 
studies  their  varied  forms,  their  peculiar  habits,  and 
their  several  uses,  will  naturally  come  to  a  fall 
conviction,  that  they  have  all  been  created  for  aonie 
good  and  benevolent  pnipose^  and  inch  peraon*  mtj 
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at  the  aame  time  derive  Amn  the  stndf  as  much 
pleasing  entertaiDroeat  as  valuable  instruction. 

It  would  not  be  just  indeed  to  say,  that  the  insect 
kingdom  is  the  next  most  favourite  production  of' 
the  Creator  after  man,  because  each  class  of  his 
creatures  eqoalljr  comes  under  that  description.  All 
His  works  on  earth  have  been  with  Him  favourite 
operations ,  though  most  of  all,  our  own  most  highly 
favoured  nee.  Mankind.  Yet  this  we  may  safely 
admit,  thnt  in  no  other  class  has  He  generally  united 
BO  much  that  is  curious  and  wonderful,  with  so  much 
that  is  beaatiful,  and  even  graceful,  in  bodies  so 
minutely  small,  and  yet  so  exquisitely  and  perfectly 
formed,  as  in  the  insect-race. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now,  to  trace  out  those 
marks  of  difference  in  formation,  or  habits,  by  which 
the  several  classes  are  distinguished  one  from  another, 
or  to  dwell  on  any  of  those  extraordinary  proofs, 
which  these  little  creatures  give,  of  their  possessing 
in  themselves,  as  much  as  exists  in  any  of  the  larger 
■races  of  animab,  that  amazing  principle  of  action, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  style  iitstinci,  by  which, 
like  reason  or  judgment  in  man,  their  operations  are 
r^ulated  and  governed.  I  shall  here  confine  my 
oheervations  to  what  may  be  considered  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  insect-tribe. 

It  is  well  known,  that  most  insects  undc)^,  in  the 
course  of  their  existence,  a  threefold  metamorphosis, 
transformation,  or  change.  Any  persons  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  keeping  silk-worms,  or  have 
watched  the  common  caterpillar,  in  its  changes,  will 
readily  understand  what  is  here  alluded  to. 

As  the  common  cabbage -caterpillar  is  well  known 
to  us  aD,  and  may  be  easily  observed  by  all  classes, 
we  will  take  that  as  an  instance  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  subject.  We  have  all,  I  suppose,  seen 
on  the  leaves  of  the  garden- cabbage,  the  little  parcels 
of  eggs,  from  which  the  caterpillars  come  forth. 
From  each  of  those  eggs,  in  due  time,  there  breaks 
out  a  little  caterpillar.  It  is  seen  worm-like  crawling 
along  upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devouring 
leaves  with  its  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  the  means  of 
twelve  eyes,  which  are  so  minutely  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
This  is  the  creature's  first  state  of  existence. 

After  a  short  period,  the  caterpillar  having  several 
times  changed  its  skin,  and  at  length  grown  to  its 
full  size,  seeks  out  some  place  of  concealment,  se- 
creting itself  in  some  hole  in  a  wall,  or  burying  itself 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  only 
attaching  itself  by  a  silken  web,  to  the  under-side  of 
a  leaf.  There  it  is  changed  into  what  we  usually  call 
a  ehrytalU,  which  in  appearance  is  an  animal  shut 
up  in  a  sort  of  egg-shaped  case,  of  a  bright  greenish 
colour,  variegated  with  spots  of  a  shining  black. 
Whilst  in  this  state,  the  creature  is  without  a  mouth 
or  eyes,  without  tegs  or  wings.  It  takes  no  nourish- 
ment, but  lies  in  a  torpid  and  dormant  condition, 
showing  no  other  symptom  of  life,  than  a  slight 
movement  when  touched.  In  this  death-like  torpor, 
the  insect  exists  for  several  months. 


After  this  it  at  length  hursts  through  iU  case,  and 
W  it  were  escaping  from  its  confinement,  it  comes 
4brth  a  Butterfly.  Now  you  view  it  furnished  with 
beaatiful  wings,  capable   of    rapid    and   extensive 


flights.  Of  the  sixteen  feet  of  the  Caterpillar  *«n 
have  disappeared,  and  the  remaining  six  are  in  most 
respects  altogether  unlike  those,  whose  place  th-ry 
have  taken.  Its  jaws  ,have  vanished  away,  and  in 
their  stead  we  observe  a  curled-up  trunk,  suited  only 
for  sipping  liquid  sweets.  The  form  of  its  head  is 
entirely  changed ;  two  long  horns  rise  on  the  upp^ 
part,  and  instead  of  twelve  almost  invisible  eyes,  yon 
behold  two  very  large  eyes,  composed  of  at  least 
20,000  parts,  (called  lenses,)  each  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  and  perfect 


Now  looking  at  these  three  states  of  the  some 
creature,  we  certainly  behold  in  appearance,  at  least,  ' 
three  distinct  animals,  as  different  fh>m  each  other, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  bird  which  flies  in  the  air  from 
the  serpent  and  the  shell-iish;  and  yet  all  one  and 
the  same  living  creature  :  all  united  by  one  and  the 
same  principle  of  life.  -  This  alone  seems  to  continue 
permanent  and  abiding  throughout  this  threefold 
change.  The  bodily  substance  undergoes  the  most 
striking  transformations  J  but  the  existing  and  feeling 
self  remains,  increasing  and  unaltered  through  all. 
The  same  animal  crawls  in  its  caterpiUar-shape, 
rests  or  sleeps  in  its  torpid  chrysalis,  and  afterwards 
springs  forth  into  the  air  on  ,the  feathered  wings  of 
the  Butterfly.  What  a  stupendous  wonder  is  this 
transformation  !  How  overwhelmed  should  we  be 
with  amazement  at  it,  if  we  were  now  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  being  familiar 
with  it  from  our  earliest  days. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ancient  Heathens, 
though  they  had  not]  the  glorious  beams  of  the 
Gospel  to  guide  their  *  views  on  this  subject,  seem 
to  have  regarded  these  insect- changes  as  foretelling 
that  which  they  hoped  themselves  to  experience. 
Hence  we  are  told,  that  on  some  of  their  gravestones 
which  have  been  dug  up  in  later  years,  the  image  of 
the  Bntterfly  is  found  sculptnred  over  the  name  or 
the  inscription  which  they  bear.  They  placed  that 
image  there,  as  a  fit  representation  of  the  soul,  (in 
Greek  PsycM,)  and  as  an  intimation  that  it  would 
one  day  come  forth  again  under  a  new  form,  and  in 
a  new  region  of  existence.  And  thus  it  answered  to 
that  cheering  word,  which  is  read  on  some  of  the 
hatehmenta  set  up  in  our  churches,  Resurgam,  which 
is,  "  I  shall  rise  again."  It  clearly  and  beautifully 
expresses  what  is  contained  in  those  words  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  our  church-yards,  Nen 
omnit  moriar,  or,  "  I  shall  not  tokollif  die."  Indeed, 
the  allusion  is  so  striking,  and  so  suitable,  that  the 
writer  from  whom  these  observations  are  chiefly 
taken,  has  not  hesitated  to  express  his  belief  that  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Creator  in  forming  his 
Insect-kingdom,  was  to  excite  this  sentiment  in  the 
human  heart,  and  thus  to  raise  the  thinking  mind  to 
look  forward  to  a  future  revival  and  resnrrectioa 
from  the  tomb.  T>-  I.  E. 
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LETTING  AND  HIRING. 

Part  I. 

When  one  man  parts  en^tW/y i with  anything  that 
belongs  to  him,  to  another  person,  and  receives  pay- 
ment for  it,  this  transaction  is  called,  as  you  know, 
selling  and  buying.  When  he  parts  with  it  for  a  time 
only,  that  is  lends  it,  to  another,  and  receives  pajrment 
for  this,  the  transaction  is  conmionly  called  letting 
and  hiring. 

But  there  are  various  words  used  to  express  this 
kind  of  dealing.  When  any  one  allows  me,  for  a 
certain  price,  the  use  of  his  coach,  ship,  or  horse, 
this  price  is  called  hire.  And  so  also  if  he  lets  me 
himself,  that  is,  his  labour,  to  wait  on  me  or  work 
for  me,  I  am  .said  to  hire  him ;  and  the  payment  he 
receives  is  sometimes  called  hire,  though  more  com- 
monly, wages.  But  if,  instead  of  a  carriage  or  a  horse, 
he  lets  me  a  house,  or  garden,  the  price  I  pay  him 
is  called  rent.  And  if  he  allows  me  the  lise  of  his 
money,  the  price  I  pay  for  the  loan  of  it  is  called 
interest.  Now,  though  these  different  words  are  thus 
employed,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  signify 
so  many  different  kinds  of  transactions.  If  you 
consider  attentively  what  is  meant  by  the  words  Rent, 
Hire,  and  Interest,  you  will  perceive  that  they  all  in 
reality  signify  the  same  sort  of  payment.  It  is  only 
the  fashion  of  the  language  to  employ  these  different 
words  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  articles 
that  are  lent. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  in  the  Law  of  Moses 
to  lend  to  their  brethren  on  usury,  that  is.  Interest. 
As  they  were  not  designed  to  be  a  trading  people, 
but  to  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  own  kmd, 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  any  considerable  money- 
transactions  together,  and  would  seldom  have  occa- 
sion to  borrow,  except  when  one  of  them  happened 
to  fall  into  distress ;  and  then,  his  brother  Israelites 
were  expected  to  assist  him  freely,  out  of  brotherly- 
kindness  and  friendship ;  as  is  becoming  in  members 
of  the  same  family.  For  they  were  cdl  descended 
from  twelve  brothers,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  was 
also  called  Israel,  and  from  whom  they  took  their 
name  :  and  they  were  commanded  to  consider  each 
other  as  brethren. 

But  they  were  allowed  by  God's  law  to  receive 
interest  on  the  loan  of  money,  or  of  any  thing  else 
lent,  to  a  stranger ;  that  is,  any  one  besides  the 
Israelites.  And  this  shows  that  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong  in  receiving  interest,  or  any  other  kind  of 
hire:  .for  the  law  expressly  charges  them  not  to 
oppress  or  wrong  the  strangers,  but  to  treat  them 
not  only  justly  but  kindly  and  charitably. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
pa3ring  for  the  loan  of  money,  and  for  the  loan  of 
any  thing  else.  For  suppose  I  have  100/.  l3dng  by 
me,  you  will  easily  see  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  I  buy  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  with 
the  money,  and  let  it  to  my  neighbour,  at  so  much  a 
year,  or  whether  I  lend  him  €be  money  to  buy  the 
house  or  the  land  for  himself,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  me  so  much  a  year  for  the  use  of  my  money. 
But  in  the  one  case  his  yearly  payment  will  be  called 
Rent,  and  in  the  other  case  it  gets  tiie  name  of  Interest. 

Part  II. 

Every  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  let,  or 
use  in  any  way  he  likes  best,  his  house,  or  land,  or 
any~thing  that  is  his  property.  There  are  some 
countries  in  the  world  indeed,  inhabited  by  half- 
savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Tartars,  where  land  is  not 
private  property,  but  is  all  one  great  common  on 
which  every  man  turns  out  his  cattle  to  feed.  These 
people  of  course  lead  a  wandering  life,  dwelling  in 


tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of 
fresh  pasture.  And  the  land,  as  you  may  suppose 
is  never  cultivated;  as  no  one  would  think  of  sowing 
seed,  when  another  might  reap  the  harvest. 

There  are  other  countries,  again,  where  any  roan 
may  keep  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
has  ploughed  and  sown,  till  he  has  gathered  in  the 
crop ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  out  of  his  occupation, 
any  one  else  is  free  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  at  this  day ;  and 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  many  parts  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  while  Abraham  and  Isaac  dwelt 
there.    (See  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  and  Acts  vii.  5.) 

But  it  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  ohe*s  while  to  spend  money 
in  fencing,  draining,  and  manuring  the  land;  because 
he  would  know  that  if  he  were  disabled  by  sickness 
from  continuing  to  cultivate  it,  or  if  he  died  leaving 
young  children,  it  would  pass  into  other  hands,  and 
all  he  had  spent  would  be  lost  to  him. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  land  should  be  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  must  be  private  property :  and  if 
a  piece  of  land  is  your  property,  you  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  it  like  any  other  property  j 
either  to  sell  it,  or  to  cultivate  it  yourself,  or  to  em- 
ploy a  bailiff'  arid  labourers  to  cultivate  it  for  you, 
or  to  let  it  to  a  farmer. 

When  land  is  scarce,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  in  any  coimtry,  the  hire,  or  rent,  as  it  is 
called,  which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  use  of  it,  will 
be  the  greater.     The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  easy  to  be  understood.    The  price  of  land,  either 
to  buy  or  to  hire,  increases,  like  the  price  of  every- 
thing else,  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  it,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  those  who  want  it,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it.     When  horses  are  scarce,  in 
proportion  to  those  who  want  them,  and  can  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  the  price,  or  the  hire,  of  a  horse,  in- 
creases.    And  so  it  is  with  everjrthing  else,  and  with 
land  among  the   rest.      A  farmer  desires  land,  be- 
cause he  hopes  to  make  a  profit  by  raising  com  and 
other  crops  from  it  -,    and  he  consents  to  pay  rent  for 
it,  because  he  cannot  obtain  land  without.    And  so  ft 
is  with  everything  that  we  buy  or  hire.     We  consent 
to  pay  for  it  as  much  as  we  think  it  worth  to  us, 
when  we  desire  to  have  it,  and  cannot  obtain  it  inM- 
out  that  payment.     Land  is  desired,   therefore,   on 
account  of  the  crops  that  may  be  raised  from  it; 
and  rent  is  paid  for  it,  because  it  cannot  be  had  with- 
out rent.     You  may  have  land  for  nothing  in  tbt 
Arabian  deserts ;  but  no  one  desires  it  there,  because 
it  will^  produce  nothing.     But,  again,  in  many  of  the 
uncleared  parts  of  America,  land  may  be  had  for 
nothing,  though  the  soil  is  good,  and  will  bear  plen- 
tiful crops.     But  there  the  land  is  so  abimdant,  and 
the  people  so  few,  that  any  one  may  have  as  roudi 
as  he  chooses  to  clear.     In  this  country,  therefore, 
land  that  will  produce  any  crops  is  of  value,  because 
the  supply  of  it  is  limited :  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
it  is   of  no  value ;    not  because  (like  the  Arabiaii 
deserts)  it  will  produce  nothing,  but  because,  thongb 
it  is  very  fertile,  there  is  enough  and  much  more  than 
enough  for  every  one  who  wants  it.    But  even  in  the 
newly-settled  parts  of  America,  the  land  becomes  of 
some  value,  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  wood,  and 
has  roads  made  through  or  near  it.    And  many  per- 
sons are  willing  to  buy,  or  to  pay  rent  for,  such  land, 
even  when  they  might  have  land  for  nothing  in  the 
depth  of  the  forests.     But  then  they  would  have  to 
clear  the  ground  of  trees,  and  wotdd  be  obliged  to 
send  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  a  market,  to 
sell  the  com  and  to  buy  what  they  wanted. 

But  as  land  grows  ocarctT  in  proportion  to  tbt 
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number  of  people^  that  is,  as  the  people  multiply,  the 
<>wner8  of  it  find  that  they  can  obtain  a  higher  and 
higher  rent.  This,  as  t  have  explained,  is  because 
every  thing  that  is  useful  becomes  an  article  of  value, 
that  is,  will  fetch  a  price,  when  it  is  limited  in  quantity. 

Some  persons  fancy  that  the  reason  why  land 
fetches  a  rent,  is  because  the  food,  and  other  things, 
produced  by  land,  afford  the  necessaiy  support  of 
inan*s  Ufe.  But  they  do  not  consider  that  air,  which 
we  do  not  pay  for,  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  food ; 
and  that  no  one  would  pay  for  an3rthing  which  he 
might  have  without  payment.  If  good  land  were  as 
abundant  in  this  countiy,  in  proportion  to  the  people, 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  America,  every  one 
might  take  as  much  as  he  pleased  f  ?r  nothing.  It 
would  produce  com  and  other  necessaries,  as  it  does 
now ;  yet  he  would  pay  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
cultivation.  Here,  on  ^e  contrary,  the  only  kind  of 
land  for  which  no  one  would  pay  rent  is  that  which 
will  produce  nothing,  and  is  of  no  use  at  all ;  like 
the  shingles  of  the  beach  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  However  scarce  land  (or  any  .other  article) 
may  be,  no  one  will  pay  for  that  which  is  useless ; 
and  however  useful  it  may  be,  he  will  not  pay  for 
that  which  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
As  was  explained  in  a  former  Lesson,  the  value  of 
anjrthing  is  not  caused  by  its  scarcity  alone,  or  by 
its  usefulness  alone,  but  by  both  together. 

Some,  again,  fancy  that  the  rent  is  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  which  the  owner  of  the  soil  (or 
landlord,  as  he  is  called,)  has  laid  out  in  enclosing 
the  land,  manuring  it,  and  bringing  it  into  cultiva- 
tion. And  most  of  our  land  certainly  has  in  this 
way  cost  the  landlord  a  great  expense,  which  he 
^ould  not  have  bestowed,  if  he  had  not  expected  to 
be  repaid  by  the  rent.  But  it  is  not  this  expense 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  rent's  being  paid.  For  if  he 
had  laid  out  ever  so  much  in  trying  to  improve  the 
land,  still,  if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  produce  the  more, 
he  would  not  obtain  the  higher  rent.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  though  your  land  may  have  cost  you 
nothing,  still,  if  it  will  produce  anything,  and  there 
is  not  enough  of  it  for  everybody,  you  may  always 
obtain  a  rent  for  it.  There  are  chalk- downs,  and 
other  hilly  pastures  of  great  extent,  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  which  have  never  had  any  expense  laid 
out  on  them.  But  they  naturally  produce  grass  for 
sheep ;  and  farmers  accordingly  pay  rent  for  them. 

Again,  there  are  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  rocks 
which  are  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  are  covered  by 
the  sea  at  every  tide.  On  these  there  grows  naturally 
a  kind  of  sea- weed  called  kelp;  which  is  regvdarly 
cut  and  carried  away  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  which  are  used  in  making  soap  and 
glass.  These  rocks  are  let  by  the  owners  of  them  to 
those  who  make  a  tradjs  of  gathering  this  kelp  for 
sale.  Now  you  see  by  this,  that  rent  cannot  depend 
on  the  land's  producing  food  for  man,  or  on  the 
expenses  laid  out  in  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  For 
there  is  rent  paid  for  these  rocks,  though  they  .pro- 
duce no  food,  and  though  they  never  have  been,  or 
can  be,  cultivated. 

Sometimes,  again,  rent  is  paid  for  a  piece  of  ground 
on  account  of  its  situation,  even  though  nothing  grows 
on  it.  A  fisherman,  for  instance,  may  be  glad  to  rent 
a  piece  of  the  sea-beach,  in  a  spot  where  it  is  con- 
venient for  him  to  draw  up  his  boat,  and  spread  his 
nets  to  dry,  and  build  his  cottage  and  store-houses. 

Part  III. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  a  high  price  of 
com,  and  other  provisions,  is  caused  by  high  rents  5 
but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the  high  rent 
of  land  that  causes  the  high  price  of  com ;  but,  on 


the  contrary,  the  high  rent  of  land  is  the  effect  of 
the  high  price  of  the  com  and  other  things  produced 
by  the  land.  It  is  plain  that  rents  do  not  lessen  the 
supply  of  com,  and  the  price  of  com  depends  on  the 
supply  brought  to  market,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  want  to  buy.  Suppose  all  land- 
lords were  to  agree  to  lower  their  rents  one-half,  the 
nim^ber  of  acres  of  land,  and  the  quantity  of  com 
raised,  would  remain  the  same,  and  so  would  the 
number  of  mouths  that  want  com.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  would  get  the  same  price  for  his  com  as 
he  does  now  j  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  he 
would  be  so  much  the  richer,  and  the  landlord  so 
much  the  poorer  :  the  labourers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  would  be  no  better  off  than  before. 

But  some  persons  say,  that  if  rents  were  lower, 
the  farmers  could  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  their 
labourers  5  but  those  who  talk  so,  confound  together 
a  payment  and  a  gift.  Wages  are  a  pa3nnent  for  the 
use  of  a  man's  labour  for  a  certain  time :  and  as  long 
as  the  price  of  com  remains  the  same,  the  day's 
work  of  the  thrasher  would  not  be  worth  more  to  the 
farmer  who  employs  him,  on  account  of  the  farmer's 
having  become  a  richer  man  than  formerly.  No 
doubt,  the  richer  any  one  is,  the  better  he  can  afford 
to  bestow  a  pift,  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so,  either  on 
his  labourers,  or  on  the  tradesmen  he  deals  with,  or 
on  any  of  his  neighbours.  But  a  pair  of  shoes  is 
not  worth  the  more  to  him  on  account  of  his  being 
rich ;  though  he  can  afford,  if  he  thinks  fit,  out  of 
kindness  and  charity,  to  make  the  shoemaker  a  pre- 
sent of  double  the  price  of  them ;  and  so,  also,  a 
day's  work  in  thrashing  or  ploughing,  is  not  worth 
the  more  to  him  on  account  of  his  being  richer, 
though  he  may  choose  to  bestow  a  gift  on  the 
thrasher  or  ploughman. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  making  farmers  richer 
and  landlords  poorer,  would  make  no  change  in  what 
is  paid  as  wages.  The  farmer  would  have  more  to 
yive,  if  he  were  disposed  to  give  away  his  money  j 
and  the  landlord  would  have  less  -,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  would  be  given  away 
altogether  than  there  is  now. 

And  if  all  rents  were  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and 
every  farmer  were  to  keep  the  land  he  now  occupies, 
without  pajring  any  thing  for  it,  this  would  only  be 
taking  away  the  land  from  one  man  and  giving  it  to 
another ;  the  one  would  be  robbed  and  the  other  en« 
riched,  but  the  supply  of  com,  and  the  price  of  it, 
would  not  be  altered  by  such  a  robbery.  Or,  again, 
if  you  were  to  make  a  law  for  lowering  rents,  so 
that  the  land  should  still  remain  the  property  of  those 
to  whom  it  now  belongs,  but  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  so  much  an  acre  for 
it ;  the  only  effect  of  this  would  be,  that  the  land- 
lord would  no  longer  let  his  land  to  a  farmer,  but 
would  take  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  employ  a 
bailiff  to  look  after  it  for  him. 

This  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  countries 
abroad ;  but  the  land  is  seldom  so  well  cultivated  on 
that  plan,  as  when  it  is  let  to  a  farmer  who  has  been 
bred  to  the  business,  and  whose  Uvehhood  depends 
on  his  making  the  most  of  his  farm. 

FROM  THB  PERSIAN. 

Whatb'br  thy  wealth,  if  gratitude  be  thine. 
New  weal^  snail  flow — ^new  splendour  round  thee  shine. 
Should'st  thou  to  Heaven  thy  thanks  incessant  pay, 
Till  the  last  trumpet  wake  the  judgment  day, 
Ne*er  could  thy  tongue  the  thousandth  part  recount 
Of  daily  mercies  from  the  Eternal  Fount. 
Yet  from  thanksgiving  cease  not ;  to  the  skies 
Free  from  thy  Ymiit  for  ever  let  it  rise. 
Praise  is  Religion' s  crown — ^perpetual  praise 
Forms  the  pure  stream  through  JParadise  that  strays. 

l>r.  Masov  Gooi>  . 
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About  three  leagues  from  Kantes,  in  France,  is  a  pretty 
village  called  Thouar6.  In  this  vUlage  flourished,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  Magpie,  whose  memonr  deserves  to  he  che- 
rished. Her  master  was  a  justice  of  peace,  and  Mag  lived 
on  excellent  terms  both  with  him  and  his  maid-servant 
The  iustice,  who  was  a  great  epicure,  had  a  brood  of  ducks, 
which  were  daily  taken  to  the  fields  for  food  and  exercise. 
The  servant  always  conducted  them,  and  Mag  accompanied 
her.  The  maid  remarked  that,  at  Uie  hour  fixed  for  their 
walk,  the  magnie  regularly  placed  herself  in  readiness  at 
the  hen-house  aoor.  One  day,  just  as  she  had  let  them 
out,  she  was  suddenly  called  away,  when,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, she  saw  the  cavalcade  on  its  way  to  the  field,  under 
the  sole  guidance  of  Mas,  who,  with  her  beak,  was  urnng 
on  those  who  lagged  behind  to  mend  their  pace.  Next 
day  the  servant  purposely  let  her  go  alone,  when  she  affain 
took  the  command  of  the  flock,  and  from  that  time  the  whole 
charge  was  left  to  her,  of  conducting  them,  and  bringing 
them  in  at  night.  But  the  justice  £d  not  keep  ducki  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  them ;  his  views  wore  to 
wards  the  spit :  and,  as  they  nad  now  attained  a  proper  fat 
ness.  Queen  Mag  saw  the  number  of  her  subjects  gradu 
aUy  diminish.  She  bore  up  with  firmness  against  these 
trials,  and  when  only  a  sohtarv  duck  remained,  she  led 
it  to  and  from  the  field  with  her  usual  punctuality.  At 
length  the  cruel  order  was  issued ;  the  last  duck  was  to 
follow  its  companions,  and  appear  at  the  justice's  table. 
The  maid  caught  the  poor  victim,  and  was  about  to  execute 
her  master  s  commands,  when  Mag,  giving  way  to  her  fury, 
flew  upon  her,  tore  her  face  with  her  talons  and  beak,  till 
she  left  her  streaming  with  blood,  then  took  her  flight,  and 
never  returned. From  the  French, 

In  March,  1816,  an  ass  the  property  of  Captain  Dundas, 
R.N.,  then  at  Malta,  was  shipped  on  board  the  Ister  frigate. 
Captain  Forrest,  bound  from  Gibraltar  for  that  island.  The 
vessel  having  struck  on  some  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gat, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  ass  was  thrown  over- 
board, to  give  it  a  chance  of  swimming  to  land, — a  poor 
one,  for  the  sea  was  running  so  high,  that  a  boat  which 
left  the  ship  was  lost.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however, 
when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the  morning, 
the  ass  presented  himself  for  admittance,  and  proceeded 
to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Weeks,  a  merchant,  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  imagined  that,  from  some  accident,  the  animal 
had  never  been  shipped  on  board  the  Ister.  On  the  return 
of  this  vessel  to  repair,  the  mvstery  was  explained ;  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  ass  had  not  only  swam  safely  to 
shore,  but  had  found  his  way  from  Point  de  Gat  to 
Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
through  a  mountainous  and  intricate  country,  intersected  by 
streams,  which  he  had  never  traversed  before,  and  in  so 
short  a  period,  that  he  could  not  have  made  one  folse  turn. 
His  not  having  been  stopped  on  the  ro«id,  was  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  naving  been  formerly  used  to  whip 
criminals  upon,  which  was  indicated  to  the  peasants,  who 
have  a  s«perstitious  horror  of  such  asses,  by  the  holes  in 
his  ears,  to  which  the  persons  flogged  were  tied. 
Hancock^s  Essay  on  Instinct, 

RB7LBCTI0NS   ON   RETIRING  TO  REST. 

It  is  good,  when  we  lay  on  the  pillow  our  head. 
And  the  silence  of  night  all  around  us  is  spread, 
To  reflect  on  the  deeds  we  have  done  thro*  the  day. 
Nor  allow  it  to  pass  without  profit  away. 

A  day — ^what  a  trifle  I — and  yet  the  amount 
Of  the  days  we  have  pass*d  form  an  awful  account. 
And  the  time  may  arrive  when  the  world  we  would  give 
Were  it  ours,  might  we  have  but  another  to  live. 

In  whose  service  have  we  through  the  day  been  employed. 
And  what  are  the  pleasures  we  mostly  ei\joy'd  ? 
Our  desires  and  our  wishes,  to  what  did  they  tend. 
To  the  world  we  are  in,  or  the  world  without  end  ? 

Hath  the  sense  of  His  presence  encompassed  us  round, 
Without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
Have  our  hearts  turn'd  to  Him  with  devotion  most  true, 
Or  been  occupied  only  with  things  that  we  view  ? 

Have  we  often  reflected  how  soon  we  must  go 
To  the  mansions  of  bliss,  or  the  regions  of  woe  ? 
Have  we  felt  unto  God  a  repentance  sincere. 
And  in  faith  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  drawn  near? 

Let  us  thus  with  ourselves  solemn  conference  hold. 
Ere  sleep's  silken  fetters  our  senses  enfold ; 
And  forgiveness  implore  for  the  sins  of  the  day. 
Nor  allow  them  to  pass  unrepented  away.— ^Bbntham. 


ANNIVERSARIES  I^  JUNE. 

MONDAY,  3rd. 
1647  King  Charles  I,  seized  by  Colonel  Joyce  at  Holmby,  asd 

conducted  prisoner  to  the  army. 
1657  X>*.  Harvey,  Physician  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  discoreier 

of  the  eirculation  of  the  blood,  died. 
1666  The  Dutch  Fleet,  under  Opdun,  was  defeated  by  the  Duke 

of  York,  who  took  eighteen,  and  destroyed  fourteen  ships, 

losing  on  his  side  only  one.  - 
1789  Died  Paul  Egede,  author  of  an  Account  of  Greenland,  and 

celebrated  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  conTert 

those  islanders  to  Christianity. 

TUESDAY,  4th. 
1738  King  George  III,  bom. 

1776  The  first  Stone  of  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  laid. 
1810  Died  The  Right  Hon,  William  Wyndham,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  orators  of  his  day. 

WEDNESDAY,  6th. 
St.  Bonipacb. — This  Saint,  w^^'^  orinnal  name  was  Wmfred,  wu 
born  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  and  naving  been  educated  for  the 
Church  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Exeter,  was  sent,   with 
several  others,  to  Friesland,  to  convert  the  natives.    His  name  was 
afterwards  chanced  by  the  Pope  to  Boniface,  and,  in  746,  he  was 
appointed  Archbbhop  of  Mentz,  and  Primate  of  Germanj  and 
Belgium,  in  which  offices  he  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Faith,  that  he   obtained   the  appellation  of 
**  Apostle  of  the  Germans."     He  afterwards  laid  down  his  high 
offices,  and  again  betook  himself  to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Frieslanders.    He  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  5tn  of  June,  765,  from 
the  hands  of  some  Pagan  peasants  while  holdinji^  a  confianation. 
1799  12,000  volunteers  reviewed  by  the  King  m  Hyde  Park. 
1816  PaiiiellOt  the  celebrated  Italian  operatic  comjKiser,  died* 
1826  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  one  of  the  most  eminent  composen 
of  the  time,   and  author  of  Freysehutt,  Oberon,  &c.   was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  at  the  house  of  Sir  George  Smart. 

THURSDAY,  6th. 

1487  Lambert  Simnel,  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
taken  prisoner  at  (he  battle  of  Stoke.  He  pretended  to  bt 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  heir  male  of  the  House  of  York  ;  was 
crowned  kins  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI.  in  Dublin,  and 
from  Ireland  invaded  England.  After  he  was  taken,  the 
king  made  him  first  a  sculhon  in  the  palace,  and  eventually 
a  falconer. 

1762  Died,  George  Lord  Anton,  who  sailed  round  the  world,  and 
whose  numerous  exploits,  as  a  naval  commader,  obtained 
him  the  honour  of  the  Peerage. 

1761  A  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  Sun's  disk  took  place 
to-day ;  an  occurrence  which  it  was  so  important  to  science 
should  be  observed  at  various  places,  that  Dr.  Maskelyne 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mr.  Mason  to  Ben- 
coolen,  for  the  purpose. 

1808  Joseph  Buonaparte  proclaimed  King  of  Spain. 

FRIDAY,  7th. 

1566  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  laid  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Knight,  who  built  it  at  his  own  expense.  When 
completed,  Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  view  it,  and  caused  it, 
by  proclamation  and  sound  of  trumpet,  to  be  called  the 
Hoyal  Exchange,  instead  of  simplv  the  Exchange. 

1758  Died  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
many  other  poems  of  great  beauty.  He  wts  originally  a 
barber  at  Edinburgh. 

1760  The  first  pile  of  Blackfriars'  Brid^  driven. 

1761  The  Island  and  Fortress  of  Belleisle,  on  the  Coast  of  France, 

taken  by  the  British  forces. 
1779  Died,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  the  deeply-learned 
William  Warburtott,  Bi^top  of  G burster, 

SATURDAY,  8lh. 

1376  Died  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  eldestson  of  King  Edward  IH., 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-six.  No  prince  ever  went  to  the 
grave  more  universally  mourned  and  regretted.  His  chivalric 
courage  in  battle  was  equalled  only  by  the  humamty  and 
courtesy  he  displayed  towards  those  whom  his  prowess  had 
overcome.  ^  In  an  age  of  notorious  duplicitv,  hb  honour  was 
never  questioned,  his  word  never  broken,  wnile  his  domestic 
virtues  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his  family.  As  a  public 
calamity  his  death  was  irreparable,  as  it  took  from  his  aged, 
and  almost  childish  father,  his  councillor  and  director,  and 
caused  the  crown  to  devolve  upon  his  weak  and  wayward 
grandson,  Richard  II. 

1796  Died,  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  at  Paris,  whether  under 
the  slow  torture  of  ill  usage,  or  the  more  direct  agency  (d 
poison,  is  unknown,  Louis  X  VII.,  King  of  France.  The  un- 
happy prince  had  been  consigned  by  the  brutal  RepubUcans 
to  the  custody  of  a  shoemaker,  with  orders  to  instruct  him  ia 
that  trade,  and  was  clothed  and  fed  as  a  pauper. 

SUN'DAY,  9th. 
First  Sunoay  after  Trinity. 

1760  Died,  at  Hermhut,  a  village  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  Germany,^ 
Count  Zinsendorf,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Hermhnter*, 
^  Moravians,  and  United  Brethren. 
1788  The  Association  for  promoting  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  ot 

Africa  was  established. 
1826  Died  Dr,  Abraham  Rees,  editor  of  the  new  Cyclopedia,  in 
forty-five  volumes. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
Al'TOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIKTY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

CAWNPORE,    IN   THE    EAST    INDIES. 


Froh  ihet  number  of  our  c(mntr3'inen  wba  are  resi- 
dent in  India,  or  who  are  constantly  going  there, 
accounts  of  Indian  manners  and  habits  cannnt  fail  to 
he  iatereeting  to  the  English  public ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, occasionally  present  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal 
But  Indian  Stations. 

The  Mofiunl  is  a  tarn  applied  in  India,  to  the 
provinces:  all  the  places  beyond  the  Presidency, 
inhabited  by  Europeans,  are  usually  called  Mofassil 
Stations,  and  the  residents  in  them  are  entitled 
MofuttUitet.  Cawnpore  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tioiu  of  the  Moliissil,  and  well  deserves  a  brief 
description.  It  b  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  great  river  Ganges,  and  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta,  the  chief  city  of  India.  From 
its  superior  size,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
H  enjoys  advant^es  over  most  other  stations. 

Except  that  tiie  Ganges  rolls  its  broad  waves 
beaide  the  British  lines,  nature  has  done  but  little 
for  Cawnpore;  yet  the  sandy  plain  on  which  it 
i>  built,  and  which  is  here  and  there  broken  into 
wild  ravines,  has  been  so  much  embellished  by  the 
band  of  man,  that  it  certainly  possesses  much  pictn- 
Ksqoe  beauty.  One  objection  made  to  the  place  is, 
ttiat  it  is  too  widely  extended,  straggling,  as  it  were, 
to  the  distanoe  of  five  miles,  along  the  river's  bank. 
But  the  scene  is  thereby  very  agreeably  diversified, 
and  the  cmmfimtd;  or  paddocks,  with  which  the 
ktmgtiotn,  or  booses,  are  surrounded,  ore  larger  than 
ftuj  mnild  otbenrise  be     Manv  oF  these  compoonds 


are  beautifully  planted,  and  have  a  very  park-like 
appearance,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  cultivated  paJts  of  the  plain  have  put  on 
their  green  mantle.  The  prickly  pear  is  greatly  io 
request  for  fences,  and  the  tall  aloe,  ( already  described 
in  p.  5£  of  the  present  volume,)  which  at  the  bottom 
is  so  much  like  a  gigantic  pine-apple,  very  much 
beautifies  the  plantation. 

The  houses  at  Cawnpore  are,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  attcha,  that  is,  built  of  unbaked  mud, 
and  either  choppered,  which  means  thatched,  or 
tiled.  They  are  generally  extremely  large  and  com- 
modious. The  bungalows  are  built  on  different  plans, 
but  most  commonly  they  have  one  large  room  in  the 
centre,  which  is  called  the  half,  on  the  sides  of  which 
a  number  of  other  rooms  are  built;  and  round  the 
whole  house  is  a  verandah,  so  necessary  in  that 
itultry  climate,  to  shelter  them  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun.  At  each  of  the  comers  is  a  bathing 
room,  which  is  there  equally  required,  for  the  healUi 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  centre  room  has  no  other 
light  than  what  it  receives  through  the  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  doors,  of  the  surronnding  apartments,  These 
doors  are  however  always  open,  though  some  degree 
of  privacy  is  obtained,  by  a  kind  of  curtain  being 
attached  to  each,  formed  in  a  manner  something  like 
gauze  of  bamboo-cane,  split  very  fine,  and  coloured 
green.  These  also  serve  to  keep  out  the  flies,  while 
they  admit  as  much  air  and  light  as  the  inhabitants 
consider  necessary  for  this  inner  room. 

Many  of  the  Cawnpore  houses  are  splendidly 
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fiimisbed^  the  chairs^  tables,  aud  Bobm»  being  of 
valuable  wood,  riehly  eafv^d,  with  cuidiiona  and 
eoverings  of  damaak.  But  the  want  of  eurtiuns  iM 
the  windows,  pictures,  and.  looking-glasses,  which 
would  harbour  the  musquitos  and  other  insects 
abounding  in  those  parts,  if  they  were  introduced 
as  in  England,  makes  the  rooms  look  bare.  The 
floors,  which  are  of  chunam,  that  is,  a  finely-tempered 
lime,  are  covered  first  with  a  matting,  and  then  with 
a  setringee^  a  manufacture  only  made  in  India,  of  a 
very  thick  texture,  and  usually  woven  in  shaded  blue 
stripes,  or  with  calico  so  wdl  printed  in  the  same 
pattern  as  a  Brussels  carpet,  as  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it. 

At  Migapore,  a  native  city  between  Benares  and 
Allahabad,  there  is  a  manufactory  of  carpets,  which 
are  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey  5 
but  these  are  too  thick  and  warm  for  Indian  wear, 
excepting  during  the  cold  season. 

The  outside  of  a  bungalow  is  usually  very  unpic- 
turesque,  being  very  like  a  huge  bam:  ^e  roof 
sloping  down  from  an  immense  height  to  the  ve- 
randah ^  and  whether  the  covering  be  of  thatch  or 
tiles  it  is  equally  ugly.  In  Cawnpore,  the  addition 
of  stone  fronts  to  some  of  the  houses,  and  of  bowed 
ends  to  others,  makes  the  architecture  of  this  station 
somewhat  more  ornamental  than  that  of  others. 

The  gardens  rank  amongst  the  finest  in  India, 
and  there  being  so  many  settled  residaita^  they 
are  much  attended  to  and  improved.  AU  the  Euro- 
pean vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  broad-beans, 
come  to  great  perfeeticnoi  dunng  the  cold  seanon; 
and  the  gmpes  and  peaches,  whieh  aie  not  cooo.- 
mon  to  other  stations,  are  very  fine.  The  pine- 
apple does  not  grow  m  the  upper  provinces  of  India: 
but  the  mangos,  pliatains  melons^  oranges,  shad- 
docks, custard-apfjea,  Mnes^  and  g«avaa^  are  of  the 
finest  quality.  These  gardena  beiog  in^rmixed  with 
forest-trees,  give  Cawnpove  a  very  huramwAt  appear- 
ance i  and  what  makes  it  the  «aore  striking  is,  that  it 
is  surrounded  to  a  vevy  ccmsiderable  distance  by  a 
dreary  desert,  and  by  wastes  of  sand.  Towards  one 
extremity  of  the  place,  there  is  a  long  avenue,  or 
drive,  well  planted  on  each  side,  and  well  watered 
during  the  dry  season.  This  avenue  forms  the 
evening  drive  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  past:  at  sunset,  it  is  thronged  with 
carriages  of  every  description,  and  with  persons 
riding  all  sorts  of  horses,  amongst  which,  are  to  be 
seen  the  tall  English  charger,  the  smaller  riding 
horse,  and  the  graceful  Ar£d)-steed,  prancing  along 
by  the  side  of  the  wild  horses  and  shaggy  ponies  of 
the  country.  This  course,  as  it  is  termed,  runs 
along  by  the  side  of  a  wide  plain,  at  the  right  extre- 
mity of  which  the  native  city  presents  a  pleasing  ob- 
ject, rising  as  it  does  with  its  mosques  and  pagodas 
on  the  top  of  a  wooded  ridge.  The  plain  also  itself^ 
affords  a  busy,  and  to  a  stranger^s  eye,  an  interesting 
scene.  Groups  and  parties  of  native  Indians,  are  to 
be  seen  seated  round  their  fires,  cookinn;,  eating,  or 
singing  after  their  meal  -,  whilst  the  nol^le  elephant 
and  the  stately  camel,  loaded  with  forage,  look 
amongst  them  like  giant  phantoms,  as  the  twilight 
departs.  One  evening  in  the  week  the  course  is 
deserted  by  its  usual  visitants,  who  then  assemble  in 
a  convenient  spot  near  the  riding-school^  to  listen  to 
the  band  of  the  military. 

During  the  cold  season,  all  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
gairison  of  Cawnpore,  usually  encamp  upon  a  wide 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  room  for 
performing  their  movements.  An  Indian  camp  always 
affords  a  very  striking  sight,  and  though  the  effect  is 
more  beautiful  when  intermixed  with  trees,  yet  the 


scene  is  most  singular^when  it  arises,^  atCailwp^-e, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dea»i.  6ere  regular  streets  amd 
squares,  formed  by  the  ttnta,  extend  over  an  hnmeriie 
tract.  By  day,  indeed,  especially  under  the  noon-tide 
glare  of  the  sun,  the  effect  of  the  white  walls  of  can- 
vass stretched  over  a  bare  and  sandy  plain,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  the  eyes.  But  in  ihe  twilight  of  ^e 
evening,  the  usual  time  of  moving  in  India,  and  at 
night,  ^e  scene  assumes  a  most  striking  and  interest- 
ing aspect.  Innumerable  fires  arise  in  every  di- 
rection :  horses  are  to  be  seen  picketed,  whOst  camels 
and  bullocks  repose  in  groups,  and  the  various  forms 
which  present  themselves  to  the  eye  are  all  some- 
times softened,  sometimes  magnified,  by  the  dark 
shadows  or  flickering  lights.  Tike  artillery  stationed 
at  Cawnpore,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  are  ^one 
sufficient  to  form  a  camp.  They  occupy  another 
plain  of  vast  extent,  beyond  some  very  wild  ravines ; 
there  they  have  reviews  and  grand  field-days,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  flock  in  great  numbers ;  some 
ladies  on  elephants,  some  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  cameb,  and  many  on  foot. 

Amongst  other  amusements  which  occupy  the 
time  of  &e  residents  at  Cawnpore,  a  visit  to  Luck- 
now,  the  capital  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Oude,  being  only  a  few  marches  distant,  forms  a 
favourite  excursion,  especially  when  any  particular 
festivities  are  going  on  at  that  court.  In  the  season, 
also,  hunting-parties  are  frequently  made  to  look  for 
tigers  and  ^d  hogs  in  the  islands  of  the  €ianges, 
or  amidst  the  deep  jungles  of  the  c^posite  Affte. 

To  persons  newly  arrived  from  England,  Cawn- 
pore may  seem  a  half-barbarous  place,  since  wolves 
stray  in  the  compounds^  but  stUl  all  must  be 
straek  at  the  great  mixture  of  things  which  are  fami- 
liar to  them  firom  tiieir  childhood  at  home,  with  those 
which  a^e  entirely  new  and  foreign  to  their  eyes. 
When  smrroundcd  by  London- built  carriages,  En^^h 
iMNTses,  and  multitudes  (^  their  own  countr3rmen,  in 
the  course ;  or  when,  entering  the  circle  of  carriages 
ranged,  often  three  deep,  round  the  band,  a  newly- 
arrived  Englishman  may  almost  fancy  himself  at 
home  in  his  dear  native  land,  until  he  is  awakened 
from  his  dream  by  suddenly  turning  upon  a  camel, 
or  an  elephant,  or  some  group  of  dusky- skinned  na- 
tives 3  or  in  his  way  home  by  the  cry  of  the  jackall, 
or  perhaps  by  the  sight  of  a  hookah-hadar,  as  the 
servant  is  csdled  from  his  office,  preparing,  in  the 
open  air,  for  his  master's  hookah  or  pipe,  the  fragruit 
leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  with  rose-water,  and  its 
other  costly  accompaniments. 

The  place  is  well  supplied  with  every  article  oi 
European  manufacture,  necessary  for  comlort  or 
even  luxury,  though,  of  course,  at  somewhat  hi^ 
prices.  The  bazaars^  or  markets,  are  second  to  none 
in  India  -,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  and  poultry,  being  of- 
the  finest  quality ;  and  vegetables,  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  purchased.  In  addition  to  shops  kept  by  Emro- 
peans,  there  are  many  \^u:«houses,  filled  with  English 
and  French  goods,  belonging  to  Hindoos  and  MussuL- 
men,  and  the  jewellers  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
of  Delhi.  Cawnpore  is  £amous  for  the  mannfaetttxe 
of  saddlery,  harness,  and  gloves. 

Though  (^awnpore  parties,  in  the  rainy  reason^ 
with  other  stations,  of  the  usual  share  of  fbver  and 
ague,  the  prevailing  diseases  of  tiie  country  5  audi 
though  it  sufflers,  like  other  places,  from:  the  hot' 
and  scorching  winds,  it  has  not  ^e  chanactisr  of 
being  an  unhealthy  spot.  The  river^s  bank  afibrds 
some  vtry  fine  situations  for  bungalows-,  and  tfaa 
unevenness  of  the  ground  offers  many  advantagon 
to  those  who  live  in  the  inner  perterof  ti^e  settiemewtu 
The  roads  are  kept  in  good  oadei^  and^  as  thajrHMff 
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along  by  tUek  fhsaMioo»,  m  iha  midst  of  which 
glimpses  of  European  houses  are  here  and  there 
caught,  or  cross  broad  open  tracts,  which  are  some- 
times enlivened  by  a  smsdl  mosque,  a  pagoda,  or  a 
well,  peeping  from  amidst  the  trees,  the  rides  and 
drives  are  not  without  their  scenes  of  beauty. 
-  Although  this  city  is  the  station  of  a  large  body 
of  British  forces,  and  there  are  such  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish, so  many  of  whom  are  officers  of  rank,  settled 
here  with  their  families,  there  is  at  present  no 
Church.  There  are  two  regular  Chaplains  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  they  have  no  consecrated 
place  of  worship.  The  reason  given  is,  that  no 
engineer  officer  would  undertake  to  erect  a  Church 
for  the  sum  offered  by  Government.  The  service  of 
the  Church  is  performed  alternately  at  each  end  of 
the  cantonments  j  the  riding-school  of  the  King^s 
dragoons  being  used  on  one  Sunday,  a  small  bunga- 
low, near  the  infantry  lines,  in  whidi  also  marriages 
and  christoungs  are  performed,  being  employed  for 
the  purpose  on  the  other;  but  neither  will  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  station  at  once.  When  it  is 
considered  what  effect  this  must  have,  not  only  on  the 
English  themselves,  coming  from  their  own  land  of 
spiritual  abundance,  but  also  on  the  minds  of  the 
heathen  who  see  it,  the  Christian  cannot  but  deeply 
regret  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  and 
cbntinue.  There  is  also  one  other  want  much  felt  at 
Cawnpore  j  it  is  that  of  a  Public  Library.  The  sup- 
ply of  books  is  seldom  equal  to  the  demand ;  books 
of  instructioi^  and  reference  are  seldom  to  be  pur- 
chased or  borrowed  j  and,  however  anxious  young 
men  may  be  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  natural  productions  of  India,  or  to  study  its 
political  history,  they  must  remain  destitute  of  the 
means,  unless  they  can  afford  to  send  to  Calcutta  or 
to  England  for  the  necessary  publications.  On  the 
Whole,  a  Church  and  a  well-furnished  Library  alone 
are  wanting  to  render  Cawnpore  as  delightful  a  resi- 
dence as  an  Eastern  climate  will  permit. ^D.  I.  E. 

{Abridged  from  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Jvurtiai.] 


timb's  takings  and  leavings* 

What  does  Age  take  away  ? 
B)oom  firom  the  cheek,  and  lustre  from  the  eye ; 

The  spirits  light  and  gay, 
iJnclouded  as  the  summer  s  bluest  sky. 

What  do  years  steal  away  ? 
The  £ond  heart's  idol.  Love,  that  gladden  d  life ; 

Friendships,  whose  calmer  sway 
We  trusted  to  in  hoars  of  darker  strife. 

What  must  with  time  decay  ? 
Young  Hope's  wild  dreams,  and  Fancy's  visions  bright. 

Life  8  evening  sky  grows  gray. 
And  darker  clouds  prelude  Death's  coming  night 

But  not  for  such  we  moura ! 
We  knew  them  frail,  and  brief  their  date  assigned. 

Our  spirits  are  forlorn 
Less  ftom  Time's  thefts,  than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

What  do  years  leave  behind  ? 
Unruly  passions,  impotent  desires. 

Distrusts  and  thoushts  unkind. 
Love  of  tbe  world,  and  self— which  last  expires. 

For  these,  for  these  we  grieve ! 
What  Time  has  robb'd  us  of,  we  knew  must  go ; 

But  what  he  deiens  to  leave. 
Not  only  finds  us  poor,  hut  keeps  us  so. 

It  ought  not  thus  to  be  ; 
Nor  would  it,  knew  we  meek  Religion's  sway  • 

Her  votary's  eye  could  see 
How  little  Time  can  give  or  take  away. 

Faith,  in  the  heart  enshrined, 
Wop^d  make  Time's  gifts  eiyoyed  and  used,  while  lent  i 

And  all  it  left  hehind. 
Of  Lofs  as^  Qcaoe  a  noble  monument.— ^B,  Baaton. 


THE  SUGAR-CANE. 
Although  there  are  many  species  and  varieties  of 
the  Sugar-cane^  two  only  are  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  Sugar^  the  saccharum  spicatum 
or  Spiked  Sugar-cane,  a  native  of  the  East  Indios, 
and  the  saccharmn  officinalis,  or  common  Sugar-cane, 
of  the  West  Indies.  Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  useful  condiment,  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. The  earliest  authentic  accounts  we  have 
of  it^  are  dated  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades^ 
when  it  appears  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Sara- 
cens^ and  imported  into  Europe ;  the  cane  itself  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
the  year  1 1 66  we  find  a  mill  for  crushing  Sugar-canes 
noticed  as  existing  in  Sicily.  In  1420  it  was  cultivated 
in  Madeira,  a  few  years  after  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
Christopher  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica. Since  his  time,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Sugar-cane  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  a 
wild  state  in  South  America,  and  the  West  Indian 
and  South  Sea  Islands ;  but  although  employed  by 
the  natives  as  an.  article  of  food,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  preparing  the  sugar. 

The  art  of  refining  was  discovered  by  a  Venetian, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  said  to 
have  Feahzed  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days,  by  the  invention.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1659,  that  we  hear  of  Sugar-refiners 
in  England.  In  later  years,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  account 
we  are  about  to  give  will  consist  of  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  mode  employed  in  our  own  Colonies. 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CANE,  AND  PREPARATION 

OF  THE  RAW  SUGAR. 

Opening  the  land  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  the 
cane,  is  considered  the  most  laborious  occupation  in 
which  the  poor  negroes  are  employed,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  ought  to  be  at  this  time  allowed  relaxa- 
tion during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  and  addi- 
^tional  refreshments. 

Square  holes  about  four  feet  across  are  hoed  in 
the  land,  the  angles  having  been  determined  by 
sticks  placed  at  the  requisite  distance  from  each 
other  by  the  young  negroes,  who  are  enabled  to  do 
this  with  tolerable  regularity,  by  the^  assistance  of  a 
chain  of  considerable  length,  which  is  stretched*across 
the  field,  and  by  this  means,  the  rows  of  holes  are 
continued  parallel  to  each  other.  While  cane-pieces, 
that  is,  fields  in  which  the  cane  is  cultivated,  lie  in 
this  state,  the  yam  and  potatoe  are  frequently  planted 
on  the  ridges  between  the  squares,  and  the  eddow  in 
the  hollow,  and  in  many  cases  Indian-corn  is  like- 
wise grown.  When  these  crops  are  gathered,  the 
cane-holes  are  cross  hoed,  and  the  earth  being  drawn 
to  the  ridges,  the  square  is  I'endered  perfect  j  it  is 
then  manured,  and  left  till  the  time  of  planting. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
which  are  taken  from  the  top  of  the  plant,  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  summit.  These  cuttings  are 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  are  placed  in 
water  for  about  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are 
planted,  as  this  plan  is  found  by  experience  to  assist 
materially  the  budding  of  the  young  plant.  If,  at 
the  time  the  crop  is  cut,  the  land  should  not  be  sufii 
ciently  moist,  the  cuttings  are  tied  up  in  small  bun 
dies  and  placed  on  their  ends;  they  are  then  covered 
with  trash  or  dried  leaves  of  ^e  cane,  and  watered 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  preserve  them.  Rain 
is  highly  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  young  cane, 
and  in  dry  weather  the  plant  cannot  be  committed  to 
the  ground  with  any  hope  of  success.    If  the  weather 
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should  fortunately  favour  the  process  of  planting,  the 
bundles  are  couveyed  to  the  piece,  and  the  younger 
negroes  place  two  or  three  cuttings  in  each  square, 
while  the  more  experienced  openlitUe  trenches  in  the 
holes  about  six  inches  deep,  and  place  the  plants  flat, 
8o  that  the  buds  may  appear  on  either  aide;  the  earth 
it  then  drawn  over  them. 

In  eleven  or  twelve  monthB,  the  cane  has  attained 
sufficient  maturity,  and  is  ready  to  be  cut.  To  assist 
the  judgment  in  determining  when  a  coM-pUce  is 
sufficiently  ripe,  a  portion  of  juice  is  expressed  from 
a  cane  which  appears  a  fw  specimen  of  the  whole 
field,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the  watery  parts 
to  evaporate ;  if  it  crystallizes  and  feela  firm,  the 
crop  may  be  considered  fit  for  harvest  The 
negroes,  provided  with  cutting-bills,  are  ranged  in  a 
row  as  in  hoeing,  and  proceed  in  the  fallowing  man- 
ner. The  upper  part  of  the  cane,  that  is,  the  top, 
and  the  portion  which  is  reserved  for  planting,  is  firat 
cut  off;  the  reserved  piece  is  then  separated  and  laid 
by,  and  the  rest  of  the  cane  is  cut  into  jnnka  of 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  bound  t<^ther  by 
means  of  the  green  top,  in  bundles  of  twenty  and 
thirty  each.  The  cutters  strip  the  tnuh  from  the 
cane  as  they  proceed,  and  pass  it  fttim  one  to  another, 
till  it  is  collected  in  heaps,  about  twenty  feet  apart; 
this  is  done,  tiiat  the  junks  of  cane  may  be  unin- 
cumbered in  the  intervals,  while  they  are  being 
bound  by  the  young  hands.  The  traih  u  afterwards 
collected  as  fuel,  and  the  green  tops  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  bundles  of  cane  are  carted  and  deposited 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  mill,  to  lessen  the  labour 
of  the  negro-girls,  who  convey  them  on  their  heads 
to  the  mill-door,  where  the  tops  with  which  they  are 
bound  are  removed. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mill  consists  essentially  of 
three  cylinders  placed  close  to  each  other,  which  are 
turned  round  by  means  of  cog-wheels,  and  crush  the 
cane  between  their  surfaces :  by  the  side  of  these 
cylinders,  the  negro  appointed  to  feed  the  mill  is 
stationed,  but  in  a  strong  wind  the  operation  is  so 
rapid,  that  two  men  are  necessary  to  supply  the  mill 
with  caae.  The  expressed  juice  is  received  into  a 
leaden  channel  beneath  the  cylinders,  which  conveys 
it  to  a  reservoir  on  one  side  of  the  mill,  where  pass- 
ing through  two  wooden  strainers,  it  is  cleansed 
from  particles  of  cane,  and  runs  along  a  metal  tube 
to  the  boiling-house.  The  cane  itself,  after  it  has 
passed  between  the  cyUnders,  slides  down  an  inclined 
plane  through  a  bole  in  the  miU-wall,  &om  whence  it 


is  removed  on  wooden  frames  by  the  women  and  the 
old  negroes,  who  spread  and  turn  it  in  the  sun  to  be 
used,  when  dry,  as  fuel. 

The  juice  of  the  cane  being  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
the  boiling- house,  is  received  into  the  nmmering- 
coppers,  some  of  which  will  contain  six  hundred 
gallons.  In  these  huge  receptacles  it  is  brought  neariy 
to  a  boiling  heat,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  lime 
being  mixed  with  it,  most  of  the  impurities  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  juice  is  then  drawn  &om  beneath  the 
scum  into  the  next  copper,  which  is  called  a  clarijier,' 
where  it  is  skimmed  until  it  becomes  transparent,' 
hut  it  is  not  yet  allowed  to  boil.  It  is  nextconveyed 
along  a  gutter  or  channel,  into  the  largest  of  the 
evaporating- boilers, — these  arc  generally  four  in  ntnn-' 
ber, — commonly  called,  the  Grand-boiler  j  here  the 
Uquor  is  suffered  to  boil,  and  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is 
continually  taken  oBF  by  large  skimmers,  until  it 
grows  finer  and  somewhat  tiiicker.  Tliis  labour  is 
followed  until,  from  skimming  and  evaporatimt,  it  is 
sufficiently  reduced  in  quantity  to  be  contained  in 
the  next  or  second  copper,  into  which  it  is  then  laded. 
The  liquor  is  now  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Hadeim 
wine.  In  the  second  copper  the  boiling  and  skim- 
ming are  continued,  and  if  it  is  not  so  clean  as 
expected,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  it.  When,  from 
such  skimming  and  evaporation,  it  is  again  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  be  contained  in  the  thu^  copper, 
it  is  laded  into  it,  and  so  on  to  the  last  copper. 

The  coolers,  of  which  there  are  commonly  six,  are 
shallow  wooden  vessels,  about  eleven  inches  de^, 
seven  feet  in  length  and  from  five  to  six  feet  wide;  a 
cooler  of  this  size  holds  a  ht^shead  of  sugar.  Here 
the  sugar  praiiu ;  that  is,  as  it  cools  it  runs  into  a 
coarse  irregular  mass  of  imperfect  half-formed 
crystals,  and  separates  itself  ^m  the  treacle. 

The  sugar  of  each  day's  boiling  is  carried,  the 
fotlomng  morning,  in  palls,  from  the  coolers  <^  the 
boUing-houae,  and  deposited  in  hogsheads  in  the 
txriiig-koute,  where  it  remains  for  five  or  six  wedcs, 
the  treacle  draining  into  cisterns  placed  beneath. 
When  this  ceases  to  flow,  the  hogsheads  are  headed 
up  by  the  coopers,  and  the  sugar  is  in  a  fit  state  foe 
exportation. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  operation  of  billing  the 
juice  should  take  place  immediately  after  it  has  been 
extracted  fh>m  the  cane,  as  in  the  coarse  (rf  half  an 
hour,  owing  chiefly  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

For  the  forgoing  particulan  we  are  chid^  iiu 
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debted  to  Mr.  John  Clarr*s  work  on  the  CuUiva- 
Hon  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  SfC,  in  ike  Island  of  Antiput ; 
from  some  of  whose  plates  our  wood-cuts  to  this 
article  are  copied^  by  his  permission.  The  following 
account  of  the 

MODE    OF   REFINING   SUGAR   IN   EURGPB^ 

or  making  the  white  loaf  sugar  from  the  moist  sugar 
imported  from  the  West  Indies^  is  abridged  from 
Professor  Brandb*s  Manual  of  Chemistry, 

Raw  sugar  is  chosai  by  the  r^ner  by  the  sharpness 
and  brightness  of  the  grain^  and  those  kinds  are 
preferred  which    have  a  peculiar  gray  hue  :    soft- 
grained  yellow  sugars,  although  they  may  be  cnrigi- 
nally  whiter,  are  not  so  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufactory.     It  is  for  this  reluM>n  that  sugars  from 
particular  countries  are  never  used:  such  as  those 
from  the  East  Indies,  Barbadoes,  &c, ;  they  do  not 
possess  the  property  of  crystallizing  so  perfectly,  and 
approach  in  this  respect  to  the  nature  or  grape-sugar. 
The  proper  sugar  being  selected,  the  pans,  which 
resemble  those  used  in  the  West  Indies,  are  charged 
with  lime-water,  with  which  buUocks'-blood  is  well 
mixed.     They  are  then  filled  with  sugar,  which  is 
suffered  to  stand  a  night  to  dissolve.     The  use  of  the 
lime-water  is,  that,  by  combining  with  the  treacle,  it 
may  cause'  it  to  be  more  easily  disserved,  and  thus 
render  easy  its  separation  from  the  pure  solid  sugar. 
Fires  are  lighted  under  the  pans  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
albumen*  of  the  blood  coagulates  and  rises  to  the 
top,  bringing  all  the  impurities  of  the  sugar  with  it. 
These  are  taken  off  wi^  a  skunmer.    The  liquid  is 
kept  gently  simmering  and  continually  skimmed,  till 
a  smell  quantity  taken  in  a  metallic  spoon,  i^^pears 
perfectly  transparent :  this  generally  tiJces  from  four 
to  ^ve  hours.    The  whiteness  of  the  sugar  is  not  at 
rU  improved  by  this  process,  it  is  sometimes  made 
darker  by  the  acticm  of  the  fire;  it  only  serves  to 
remove  all  fcnreigpa  impurities ;  when  the  solution  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  it  is  suffered  to  run 
off  into  a  large  cistern.    The  pans  are  then  reduced 
to  half  their  size  by  taking  off  their  (toata,  and  a 
small  quantity  is  returned  into  each.    The  fires  are 
now  increased,  and  the  sugar  made  to  boil  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  till  a  small  quantity  taken  on  the  thumb 
is  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  breads  by  the  fore- 
finger.     Nothing    but   prac^ce  can   ascertain  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  boiling  should  be  stopped : 
if  it  is  carried  too  far,  the  treacle  is  again  bound  up 
with  the  sugar ;  and  if  not  carried  far  enough,  much 
of  the  sugar  runs  off  with  the  treacle  in  the  after- 
process.     When  this  point  is  ascertained,  the  fire  is 
instantly  damped,  and  the  boiling  sugar  carried  off  in 
basins  to  the  coolers.      A   fresh  quantity  is  then 
pumped  into  the  pans,  which  is  evaporated  in  like 
manner. 

When  the  sugar  is  in  the  coolers,  it  is  violently 
agitated  with  wooden  oars  till  it  appears  thick  and 
granulated,  and  a  portion  taken  on  the  finger  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads.  It  Is 
upon  this  agitation  in  the  coolers,  that  the  whiteness 
and  fineness  of  grain  in  the  refined  Sugar  depend. 
When  the  sugar  has  arrived  at  that  granular  state 
in  the  coolers  above  described,  it  is  poured  into 
pointed  earthen  moulds,  having  a  small  hole  at  their 
pointed  ends,  which  have  previously  been  soaked  a 
night  in  water ;  in  these  it  is  again  agitated  with  sticks, 
for  the  piupose  of  extricating  the  air-bubbles,  which 
would  otherwise  adhere  to  the  sugar  and  mould,  and 
leave  the  coat  of  the  loaf  rough  and  uneven.     When 

*  The  blood  of  all  animals  contains  a  large  portion  of  a  liquid, 
precisely  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  called  aUmmen,  which, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  the  egg,  becomes  a 
solid  ana.  opaque  substance,  and  rises  to  the  top  of  Uie  liquid  in 
which  it  IB  boiled. 


sufficiently  cold,  the  loaves  are  raised  up  to  some  of 
the  upper  floors  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  paper 
stops,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  small  holes 
of  the  mould,  being   removed,  they  are   set  with 
their  broad  ends  upward,  upon  earthen  pots.     The 
first  portions  of  the  liquid  treacle  soon  run  down,  and 
leave  the  sugar  much  whitened  by  the  separation. 
This  self-clearance  is  much  assisted  by  a  high  tempe- 
rature  -,  and  when  it  is  perfected,  pipe-clay  carefully 
mixed  up  with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  is  put  upon  Ihe  loaves  to  the  thickness  of 
about  an  inch:    the  water  from  this  slowly  runs 
through  the  loaves,  and  washing  the  solid  sugar  from 
all  remains  and  tinge  of  the  treacle,  runs  into  the 
pots.    The  clay  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  retain  the 
water,  and  prevent  its  running  too  rapidly  through 
the  mass,  by  which  too  much  of  the  sugar  would  be 
dissolved;  a  sponge,  dipped  into  water,  acts  in  the 
same  manner.     'Die  process  of  claying  is  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
iramur,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  boiled. 
When  the  loaves  are  perfectly  cleansed  from  all  le- 
mains  of  the  coloured  fluid,  they  are  suffered  to 
remain  some  time  for  the  water  to  drain  off:  when 
this  is  completed,  they  are  set  with  their  faces  down, 
when  aU  remains  of  it  return  from  their  points,  and 
it  is  equally  diffused  throughout :  they  are  then  set  in 
a  stove  and  thoroughly  dried. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

I  WANOBRBn  out  to  take  a  draught  of  the  fresh  breeze, 
perfiimed  as  it  was  by  the  thousand  aromatic  plants  that 
grow  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Andalusia.  There  I  foimd 
an  inducement  to  linger  much  longer  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. I  had  been  d^ghted  already  during  the  day's  ride, 
especially  after  sun-set  and  the  commencement  of  twilight, 
by  the  singing^  of  Nightingales,  which  abound  in  Spain. 
On  this  occasion,  there  were  two,  perched  upon  opposite 
trees,  in  which  were  doubtless  the  nests  of  the  firaiales. 
They  sang  alternately;  and  evidently  waited  for  each 
other;  the  one  only  oommendng  sometimes  after  the 
other  had  finished.  Thus  they  exercised  a  degree  of 
defbrenoe  and  politeness  towurds  each  c^er.  not  always 
observed  by  more  reasonable  creatures.  Their  prevaiUns 
note  was  as  usual,  that  sweet  and  swelling  strain,  which 
beginning  in  a  low  whistle,  passes  from  rapid  auavers,  to 
well-artimdated  modulations,  and  grows  fiillerand  fuller  fbr 
a  fbw  seconds,  until  it  reaches  the  pitch  of  force  and 
melody,  thence  declining  to  a  close,  bv  an  equally  happy 
and  luurmonious  gradation.  This  pleasing  contest,  re- 
minded me  of  Pliny's  animated,  and  perhaps  rather 
imaginative  description  of  this  litde  musician;  how  that 
the  young  ones  are  taught  by  the  old, — ^Usten  attentively  to 
Ihsir  lesson,  and  strive  to  repeat  it,— how  the  more  expe- 
rienced songsters  dispute  among  themselves  fbr  the  palm 
ci  supremacy,  and  grow  obstinate  in  the  ccmtest, — the 
conquered  at  length  losing  his  life,  and  rather  renouncing 
his  respiration  than  his  song. 

I  had  passed  nearly  two  ^rs  in  Europe,  and  from 
living  mostly  in  cities,  had  missed  hearing  mis  bird  until 
now.    A  fhend  had  told  me,  in  ref^nce  to  tiiie  received 


proved.  I  at  once  became  enamoured  of  the  little  songster. 
Some  months  afterwards,  having  in  vain  sought  to  steal 
unseen  upon  him  in  the  bushes,  which  resounded  with  his 
melody ;  I  at  length  caught  sight  of  the  rusty  Uttle  warbler 
in  a  caffe,  which  furnished  his  coyness  with  no  concealment. 
I  wondered  with  the  ancient  naturalist,  (Pliny,)  that  so 
small  and  mean  a  body,  should  supply  so  loud  a  voice — 
such  a  fimd  of  spirit  and  earnestness. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  muuo  of  the  Nightingale  fell 
on  my  ear  with  the  oharm  of  novelty ;  it  beguiled  me  of 
the  repose  required  for  the  renewal  of  our  journey  ;  and 
when  X  at  length  found  myself  in  the  fildiy  and  over-te- 
nanted sleeping-room,  and  upon  the  comfortless  bed  that 
had  been  assigned  me,  I  tliought  it  was  but  a  poor  ex- 
change for  the  calm  star-light  without,  the  sweet  breath  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  song  of  the  Nightingale.——^ 
til  Spain,  by  a  Young  American. 
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LETTER  FROM  JEREMY  TAYLOR  TO  JOHN 

EVELYN, 

ON  THE  DSATB  OF  HIS  SON,  RICHARD  ETELYN. 

Deare  Sir,  Feb.  15,  1657-8. 

If  dividiiig  and  sharing  griefes  were  like  the 
catting  of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  yon  you  wonld  find 
yonr  streame  much  abated  -,  for  I  account  myselfe 
to  have  a  great  cause  of  sorrow  not  onely  in  the  dimi- 
ntition  of  ihe  numbers  of  your  joyes  and  hopes,  but 
In  the  losse  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely 
hopeful  boy.     I  cannot  tell  all  my  owne  sorrowes 
without  adding  to  yours ;  an(J  the  causes  of  my  real 
sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable, 
that  I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling 
you,  that  you  have  very  great  cause  to  moume :  so 
certain  it  is  that  griefe  does  propagate  as  fire  does. 
You  have  enkindled  my  fimend  torch,  and  by  johiing 
mme  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the  flame.     Hoc 
me  nude  urit  is  the  best  signification  of  my  apprehen- 
sion of  your  sad  story.     But,  Sir,  I  cannot  choose 
but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  brighter  flame  to  you. 
It  is  already  burning  in  your  breast ;    and  if  I  can 
but  remove  the  darke  side  of  the  lanthome,  you  have 
enough  within  you,  to  warme  yourselfe,  and  to  shine 
to  others.     Remember,  Sir,  your  two  boyes  *  are  two 
bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is  secured,  and 
you  shall  never  heare   evil  of  them  agayne.     Their 
state  is  safe,  and  Heaven  is  given  to  them  upon  very 
easy  terraes ;  nothing  but  to  be  borne  and  die.     It 
will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  where  they  are  j 
and  amongst  other  things,  one  of  the  hardnesses  will 
be  that  you  must  overcome  this  just  and  reasonable 
griefe )  and  indeed,  though  the  griefe  hath  but  tpo 
reasonable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
that  you  master  it.     For  besides  that  they  are  no 
loosers,  but  you  are  the  person  that  complains,  doe 
but  consider  what  you  would  have  suffer' d  for  their 
interest :  you  have  suffer'd  them  to  goe  from  you,  to 
be  great  Princes  in  a  strange  country ;  and  if  you 
can  be  content  to  suffer  your  own  inconvenience  for 
their  interest,   you  command    your  worthiest  love, 
and  the  question  of  mourning  is  at  an  end.     But 
you  have  said  and  done  weU  when  you  looke  upon  it 
as  a  rod  of  God  >   and  He  that  so  smites  here  will 
spore  hereafter :  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submis- 
sion imprint  the  discipline  upon  your  owne  flesh, 
you  kill  the  eause,  and  make  the  effect  very  tolerable  5 
because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in 
no  sense  imsufferable.     Sir,  if  you  doe  not  looke  to 
it,  time  wiB  sn«teh  yo«r  honour  from  you,  and  re- 
proach you  for  not  effecting  that  by  Christian  phi- 
losophy which   time  will  doe  alone.     And  if  you 
consider  that  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  we 
find  the  seldomest  stories  of  their  children,  and  the 
Apostks  had  none,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest 
persons  that  sound  most  in  story,  died  childlesse ; 
ycm  wiU  fiikL  it  is  a  rave  act  of  Providence  so  to 
impose  upon  worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpetaating 
their  names  hy  worthy  actions  and  discourses,  go- 
vernments, and  reasonings.     If  the  breach  be  never 
repaired  it  is  because  God  does  not  see  it  fit  to  be  ; 
and  if  you  will  be  of  his  mind,  it  wili  be  much  the 
better.     But,  Sir,  if  you  will  pardon  my  zeale  and 
passion  for  your  comfort,  I  will  readily  confesse  that 
yon  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  com- 
fort you.      Sir,  now  you  have   an  opportunity  of 
serving  God  by  passive  graces  5  strive  to  be  an  ex- 
ample and  a  comfort  to  your  Lady,  and  by  your 
wise  counsel  and  comfort  stand  in  the  breaches  of 
your  own  family,  and  make  it  appeare  that  you  are 
more  to  her  than  ten  sons. 

•  Richards  a  prodigy  of  talent,  was  five  years  old ;  he  died 
January  27. 1657-8.— Evelyn  lost  his  youngest  son,  G«orge,  aged 
8cv«n  w«eks,  on  the  15th  of  the  following  February. 


Sir,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  purpose 
to  wait  on  you  some  time  next  weeke,  that  I  may  be 
a  witnesse  of  your  Christian  courage  and  bravery  j 
and  that  I  may  see  that  Grod  never  displeases  you^ 
as  long  as  the  maine  stake  is  preserved,  I  meane 
your  hopes  and  confidences  of  Heaven. 

Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want ;  that 
is,  some  degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind; 
and  shal  alwayes  doe  you  honour,  and  faine  also 
would  doe  you  service,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it 
it  in  the  afifecttons  and  desires  of, 

Deare  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and 

obliged  freind  and  Servant, 

Jer.  Taylor. 

On  the  25th  of  February  following  is  this  notice 
in  Evelyn's  Diary  : — 

^  25.  Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  my  brothers, 
with  other  firiends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us.*' 

VACCINATION  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

When  Yaccination  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Five  Nations  in  North  America,  the  following  address 
was  sent  by  them  to  Dr.  Jenner. 

"  brother, — Our  Father  has  delivered  to  us  the 
book  yon  sent,  to  instruct  us  how  to  use  the  discovery 
which  the  Great  Spirit  made  to  you;  whereby  the 
Small  Pox,  that  fatal  enemy  of  our  tribes,  may  be 
driven  from  the  earth.  We  have  deposited  your  book 
in  the  hands  of  the  mail  of  skiU,  whom  our  Great 
Fabler  empk>ys  to  attend  us,  when  sick  or  wounded. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  teach  our  children  to  speak  the 
name  of  Jenner,  and  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
bestowing  upon  him  so  much  wisdom,  and  so  much 
benevolence.  We  send  with  this  a  belt  and  string  of 
wampum,  in  token  of  our  acceptance  of  your  precious 
gift>  and  we  beseech  the  Great  Spirit  to  take  care  of 
you  in  this  world,  and  in  the  land  of  spirits." 

This  address  forcibly  shows,  not  only  the  high 
value  set  by  these  rude  Indians,  on  the  important 
discovery  of  Vaccination,  but  also  their  religious 
piety,  in  attributing  every  ^9od  gift,  and  every  perfect 
gift,  to  the  supreme  Deity,  whom  they  worship, 
though  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  under  the  tide 
of  thB  Great  Spirit, 

Passion,  when  we  contemplate  it  through  the  medium  of 
imagination,  is  Hke  a  ray  of  light  transmitted  through 
a  pnsm ;  we  can  cahnly,  and  with  undaszled  eve,  study  its 
complicate  nature,  and  analyze  its  varie^  or  tints ;  but 
passion  brought  home  to  us  in  its  reality,  through  our  own 
feelings  and  experience,  is  Hke  the  same  ray  transmitted 
through  a  lens, — blinding,  burning,  consuming,  where  it 
&^— — Mrs*  Jameson. 

England's  mbrry  bells. 

Hail  t  hail  to  England*8  merry  bells  I 
How  oft,  when  in  a  foreign  dime, 
I've  heaurd  the  never-varying  chime, 
^     Which  Mis  like  sadness  on  the  ear. 
And  speaks  of  vows  and  penance  drear! 
How  oft  my  wandering  thoughts  would  roam 
To  England's  free  and  happy  home. 
Her  cmtur  d  fields,  and  woody  dells. 
And  sigh  for  England's  merry  bells  I 
Hail  I  hail  to  England's  merry  bells  t 
Long  stand  those  noly  fmesi  which  send 
Your  peaceful  music  o'er  the  land ! 
May  tney  resound  to  latest  days 
With  sacred  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise! 
And  long  may  public,  private  weal. 
Be  welcomed  bv  an  echoing  peal ! 
I  love  to  hear  that  joyful  tone, 
Which  makes  oar  neighbour  s  bliss  our  own  ; 
Of  f^ank  and  social  joy  it  tells. 
Diffused  by  England* s  merry  bells  I 
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Hints  intended  to  prevent  fatal  Accidents 

BY  Deowning. 

The  Person  who  is  in  danger  of  drowning^  should  en- 
deavour to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.    The  human  body  is 
lighter  than  water,  therefore,  if  kept  quiet,  some  part  of 
it  will  float;  that  part  must  be  the  face ;  therefore  lean  back 
the  head  and  keep  down  the  arms  and  hands,  or  they  wiU 
sink  the  head;— all   agitating  and  kicking  motions  are 
dangerous.     Dr.  FranUin  recommends  a  motion  similar 
to  going  up  stairs  upon  hands  and  knees.    Any  person 
may  lie  on  his  back  in  the  water,  gently  using  the  arms, 
as  in  swimming — ^this  should  be  taught  to  young  persons. 
The  Spectators  should  cheer  and  encourage  the  person 
in  danger— this  is  of  very  great  importance.    The  alarm 
must  be  instantly  and  loumy  given  for  every  possible  as- 
sistance.   The  swimmer  will  (taking  off  his  hat,  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  shoes)  jump  in  to  preserve  his  fellow-creature ; 
if  the  body  be  under  water,  let  the  swimmer  dive,  remem- 
bering he  can  open  his  eyes  and  see  under  water,  if  neces- 
sary; a  body  is  easily  moved  under  water; — send  for  drags, 
boats,  ropes,  ladders,  long  pieces  of  wood,  bladders,  &c. 
Take  a  rope  and  throw  one  end,  made  heavy  by  a  stone, 
to  tiie  sufferer,  on    the  principle    of  Captain  Manby's 
invention ;— tie   handkerchiefs,   &c.,    together   in  safe- 
knots,  (learn  the  art,)  and  use  them  extended  as  the  rope. 
Take  a  handkerchief,  lay  a  hat  on  it  with  the  crown  up- 
wards; cover  the  hat  and  tie  the  handkerchief  by  its 
comers  at  the  crown,  and  float  it,  (with  a  little  ballast,) 
crown  downwards,  to  the  sufferer — a  string  with  a  weight 
(as  before)  thrown  to  him  will  enable  him  to  bring  the  hat 
to  himself— any  one  may  trust  to  this  floating  hat;  an 
extended  (not  leaky)  umbrella,  or  perhaps  a  parasol,  will 
float  any  one  seizing  hold  of  the  ferule  at  the  lower  end. 
A  large  bladder,  ti^  round  the  neck,  will  force  the  head 
out  of  water,  the  arms  being  down; — join  hands,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  a  line  from  the  shore  to  the  sufferer.  The 
services  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  in  saving  children  are 
w  ell  known.    Use  the  drags  carefully  and  spc^ly.    Watch 
for  air-lmbbles,  they  may  show  where  the  body  is. 

When  the  body  is  got  to  land — avoid  all  roup;h  usage, 
avoid  the  use  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  spirits— don  t  roll  Uie 
body  on  casks — Lose  not  a  moment — carry  the  body  to  the 
nearest  house,  and  send  for  medical  assistance;  dry  the 
body,  put  it  between  warm  blankets,  rub  it  without  inter- 
mission, and  use  the  other  means  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Humane  Society. 

Temple,  London.  W. 

GrOOD  manners  are  the  blossom  of  good  sense,  and  it  may 
be  added,  of  good  feeling  too ;  for,  if  the  law  of  kindness 
be  written  in  the  heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinterested- 
ness in  little  as  well  as  great  things — that  desire  to  oblige, 
and  attention  to  the  gratification  of  others,  which  is  me 
*  foundation  of  good  manners. ^Locke. 

Mr.  MoEiER,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  Persian  Ambassador  to  England,  in  1809,  remarks, 
that  **  There  was  considerable  pleasure  in  observing 
his  emotion,  when  he  was  taken  to  St.  PauVs  Cathedral, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  charity  children,  where  he  ac- 
quired more  real  esteem  for  the  institutions  and  the 
national  character  of  England,  than  he  did  from  any  other 
sight ;  for  he  frequently  after  referred  to  his  feelings  on 
that  occasion." 


S. 


That  species  of  education  in  infancy  which  is  derived  from 
maternal  care  is  ever  the  most  valuable.  How  many  are 
the  cases  where  guilt  itself  is  checked  in  its  career  by  the 
force  of  affectionate  recollections,  arising  in  the  bosom  of  a 
youth,  when  far  distant  from  his  home,  and  removed  from 
friendly  counsel ;  the  image  of  his  mother  floats  before 
him,  the  vicious  passion  is  repelled,  and  the  waverer 
may  for  ever  be  fixed  in  a  life  of  virtue,  from  the  first 
triumph  of  maternal  precepts. ^Macdonnell. 

BisTlop  Hebbr  not  only  discountenanced  every  tendency 
to  ill-natured  remarks,  but  had  always  a  kind  and  cha- 
ritable construction  to  put  on  actions  which  might,  per- 
haps, more  readily  admit  of  a'  different  meaning;  and 
when  the  misconduct  of  others  allowed  of  no  defence,  he 
would  leave  judgment  to  that  Being  who  alone  "  knoweth 
what  is  in  the  heart  of  man."  He  had  so  much  pleasure 
in  conferring  kindness,  that  he  often  declared  it  was  an 
exceeding  indulgence  of  God,  to  promise  a  reward  for 
what  carried  with  it  its  own  recompense. 


Al^l^lVERSARIES  IN  JUNE. 

MONDAY.  10th. 

1667  The  Dutch  Fleet,  commanded  by  De  Rnyter  and  Van  Gaunt, 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  took  Sbeeraess,  and  then  ascended 
the  Med  way  as  far  as  Upnor  Castle,  near  Chatham,  buminf 
and  destroying  several  of  our  men-of-war  laid  up  there. 
London  itself  was  in  the  highest  state  of  alarm ;  and  u>r  sooie 
time  after,  the  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  North  Sea. 

1752  The  London  Hospital  founded. 

TUESDAY,  nth. 
St.  Bahkadas.— The  Apostle  to  whom  this  day  is  dedicated  wis  a 
Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  his  Jewish  name  Joses.     When 
the  Christian  converts  formed  a  public  ftind  for  the  support  of  their 
indigent  members,  this  Joses  was  one  of  the  first  to  sell  his  estate, 
and  appropriate  the  whole  of  its  produce  to  that  benevolent  pur- 
pose, on  which  occasion  it  was  that  he  received  the  name  of 
Barnabas,  or  the  Son  of  Consolation.    After  the  miraculous  coo- 
version  of  St.  Paul,  Barnabas  first  introduced  him  into  the  aodety 
of  the  Apostles ;  and,  having  been  extremely  instrumental  in  aiding 
and  confirming  the  primitive  Christians  of  Antioch,  he  was  after- 
wards, by  the  express  call  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  separated  lor  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that  period  conddered 
one  of  the  apostles.    He  suffered  martyrdom  by  beinjr  stoned  to 
death  at  Salamis,  A.  D.  73. 
On  this  day,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1184,  the  city  of  Troy  was  taien 
and  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  after  a  ten  years*  siege. 
1294  Roger  Bacon,  a  learned  monk  of  Oxford,  died. 
1488  James  III,,  A»iy  of  Scotland,  was  murdered  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  age. 
1685  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  King  Charles  IT., 
landed  in  Dorsetshire,  and  published  a  maniiesto  against  hit 
uncle.  King  James  II. 
1720  A  great  earthquake  at  Pekin,  in  China. 
1727  King  Georg^e  i.  died  in  his  carria^,  a  short  distance  faaa  Os- 
naburgh,  m  Germany,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

WEDNESDAY,  12th. 

1381  Wat  Tyler  appeared  on  Blackhcath,  at  the  head  of  100.000 
Kentish  insurgents.  He  was  soon  after  slain  in  Smithfield  by 
Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

1756  Died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  William  Collins,  author 
of  the  Ode  on  the  Pauiont,  and  other  beautiful  poems, 

1769  The  island  of  Corsica  taken  by  the  French. 

THURSDAY,  13th. 

1625  King  Charles  J.  married  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  at  Canterbury. 

1817  Died  Richard  Lovel  Edgeu^th,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Miss 
Edffe worth,  the  novelist. 

1823  Died  Robert  Bouman,  a  labourer,  aged  118.  He  was  bom  in 
Cumberland,  had  never  been  sick  but  twice  in  his  life,  rix, 
of  the  Measles  when  a  child,  and  of  the  Hooping  Cough 
when  he  had  passed  his  100th  year.  In  his  106th  year  he 
walked  sixteen  miles  in  one  day,  and  assisted  in  ftirmins 
labour.  He  was  very  abstemious,  drinking  only  water  or 
milk  and  water. 

FRIDAY,  14th. 

1645  The  Royalist  Army,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
King  m  person,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well at  Naseby,  a  village  twelve  miles  firom  Northampton. 

,«/^  JT "**J^**"®  ^**  decisive :  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause  followed. 

1800  The  French  General,  KUber,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  in  Egypt,  assassinated  by  a  Turk. 

The  Austrian  army  entirely  defeated  by  Buonaparte  at  Ma- 
rengo, and  forced  to  give  up  the  whole  of  Italy,  as  hi  east- 
ward as  Mantua. 

1807  The  Battle  of  Friedland,  in  Prussia,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  entirely  defeated  the  Russians.  This  battle  was 
immediately  followed  hj  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  deprived 
Prussia  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  and  placed  ber 
entirely  at  the  command  of  France. 

SATURDAY,  15th. 
On  this  day  the  rising  of  the  Nile  generally  commences.  On  the 
precise  hei|ht  and  Quantity  of  this  inundation  depends  the  frnitful- 
ness  or  deficiency  of  the  ensuing  season :  the  Egyptians,  therefore, 
watch  Its  progress  with  the  most  intense  interest,  and  celebrate  the 
moment  when  it  arrives  at  the  requisite  point,  with  the  mostpoinpoiis 
rehgiotts  fetes  and  universal  hilanty.  ^^ 

1825  The  first  Stone  of  New  London  Bridge  laid. 

1826  The  Corps  of  Janizaries  abolished. 

SUNDAY,  16th. 
Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1693  Admiral  Rooke  defeated  by  a  superior  French  force,  wk«D 

twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-o(war,  and  eighty  merchant- 
,.,««  •r?®^  9^  ^®  Turkey  fleet  were  taken  or  destroyed. 
1722  Died  John  Duke  of  Marlborotigh,  of  whom,  as  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  it  was  said,  that  he  never  fought  a  battle  he  did 

not  win,  nor  besieged  a  town  he  did  not  take. 
1819  A  dreadful  Earthquake  in  India ;  swallowed  up  a  large  distncC 

m  Cutch,  and  more  than  2000  souls  perished. 


LONDON  : 

PUBMIHXD  m  WlKKLV  NtTMBEW,  PRTCK  Ok«  PltWinr,  AND  IK  MOKTBLT  Pa 

PBicc  SixPEwcK.  ar 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 
Sold  bv  all  BookielUrs  and  Newsveaden  in  th*  Kiiigd«a« 


£»t^rtrd|f       Mm^iim* 
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T7NDIR  ™B  DIWTCTION  OF  THE  ^^^^^  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

NATIONAL  STATUES.     No.'III. 


Among  the  worthiei  of  this  coontry,  who,  after  a 
luccessfal  and  honoorahle  employment  of  their 
talent  ia  Ufe,  have  generously  consulted  the  ftdvan- 
t*ge  of  generations  to  come  after  them,  few  names 
^>pear  more  conspicuous  than  that  at  the  head  of 
this  memoir. 

Sir  Thomas  GuxtBiM,  the  founder  of  Gresbah 

VouIL 


College  and  of  the  Royal  Excbanoe,  London, 
was  bom  in  that  city  about  the  year  1518,  the  seoond 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  who  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  in  1531,  and  that  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1537. 

Gresham   received  a  liberal  edocatioa,   and  was 
sent  to  Gonvill  Hall,  now  Caios  CoU^,  Cambridge 
where  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  sdiolar,  as 
SI 
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vre  find  bim  afterwards  mentioned  la  hjgk  terms  of 
praise  by  Dr.  Caius,  who  styles  bim  ''  that  noble 
and  most  learned  merchant.*^  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, be  was  placed  wit&  bis  uncle.  Sir  John 
Gresham,  an  eminent  citizen:  and,  having  after- 
wards been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercers' 
company,  be  continued,  with  a  steady  and  indus- 
trious course,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  cha- 
racter and  fortune,  which  were  soon  to  become 
eminently  distinguished;  the  former  by  reflecting 
true  honour  on  himself  and  bis  profession,  the  latter 
by  affording  great  and  substantial  benefits  to  bis 
4;;llow-creatures. 

His  father  at  this  time  held  the  responsible  situa- 
tion of  King*s  merchant,  and  had  the  management 
of  the  Royal  monies  at  Antwerp,  then  the  most  im- 
portant seat  of  commerce  in  Europe.  To  this  situation 
Thomas  Gresham  probably  expected  to  succeed,  on  its 
becoming  vacant  by  his  father's  death ;  but  another 
person  was  selected,  whose  unfitness  for  the  office 
occasioned  his  speedy  recall ;  upon  which  Gresham 
was  appointed  to  it.  Having  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
be  conducted  himself  with  so  much  ability  and 
address,  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  money  trans- 
actions, to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  illustrious 
employer,  as  well  as  of  England  itself,  that  he  not 
only  established  his  fame  as  a  merchant,  but  secured 
universal  respect  and  esteepi. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne, 
was  an  event  most  favourable  to  trade;  and  from  that 
time,  this  country  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  insular  situation  and 
natural  advantages  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  actuated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  her  subjects,  applied  herself  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  regular  navy,  and  to  .the  promotion  of 
commerce  -,  encouraging  the  natives  of  England  in ; 
preference  to  foreigners,  lending  her  sanction  and 
support  to  the  various  companies  of  Merchants 
established  in  London,  and  united  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  Qualities  such  as  Gresham*s  were  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  He  was  at  once  engaged  by 
the  Queen  for  providing  and  purchasing  arms.  In 
1559,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the 
appointment  of  "  Agent  to  the  Queen's  Highness." 
At  about  this  period,  he  built  a  noble  bouse, 
befitting  a  first-rate  English  yiercbant,  on  the  west 
side  of  Bishopsgate  Streejt,  neiu*  Broad  Street,  which, 
after  his  death,  was  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
College  of  his  own  foundation  *. 

while  this  liberal  man',  by  bis  attention,  prudence, 
and  good-fortune,  accumulatied  a  large  property,  he 
showed  himself  concerned  for  the  wdfare  of  others. 
In  the  year  1 564,  he  made  an  offer  to  the  Corporation, 
that  "  if  the  city  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a 
commodious  spot,  he  would  erect  an  Exchange  at  his 
own  expense,  with  large  and  ^covered  walks,  wherein 
the  merchants  aiid  traders  might  daily  assemble 
without  interruption  from  the  whither,  &c." 

Before  Gresham's  plan  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  adopted,  the  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  twice  a  day  to  transact  business  in  Lombard 
Street,  in  the  open  air,  often,  doubtiess,  to  their 
great  discomfort.  The  above  offer  being  accepted, 
the  work  was  soon  commenced  on  a  design  similar 
to  that  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp.  It  was  an 
oblong  square,  of  brick,  with  an  arcade,  as  at 
present,  and  beneath  the  arcade  were  shops  of 
various  kinds.  But  these  not  answering  the  expec- 
tations of  the  tenants,  nor  of  the  public-spirited 
founder,  he  hit  upon  im  expedient  for  making  the 

*  On  tilt  nu  of  tint  building  the  prMent  ExciMH>ffice  itandi.' 


place  more  popular :  w^iicb  was  to  ijoliat  bis^^ipve- 
reign  to  pay  H  a  visit,  and  {loaour  it  Miifb  a  Bame. 
He  then  offered  such  shops  as  were  mxt^ianted 
rent-free  for  a  twelve-month,  to  any  person^  who 
would  engage  to  furnish  them  *'  with  wares  and 
wax-lights  '*  by  the  time  of  the  Queen's  promisied 
visit.  Stow  gives  a  curious  account  of  her  Majesty, 
attended  by  her  nobility,  coming  from  Somerset 
House,  to  dine  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  Bish- 
opsgate Street;  of  her  afterwards  entering  the 
Burse,  or  Exchange,  to  view  every  part  thereof; 
and  causing  the  same  Burse  by  a  herald  and  a 
trumpet  to  be  proclaimed,  the  Royal  Exchange. 
This  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Fire  of 
London,  was  very  expensively  constructed,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  varie^  of  statues.  The  grasshopper 
(Sir  Thomas's  crest)  was  elevated  on  a  Corinthian 
pillar  on  the  north  side,  and  also  above  each  comer 
of  the  building.  The  same  ornament  is  conspicuous 
as  a  vane  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  structmre.  This  was  erected  in  1 669, 
and  has,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  considerable 
repairs.  The  memory  of  the  munificent  founder  is 
also  preserved  in  a  statue  at  the*north-east  comer  f, 
executed  by  Gabriel  Gibber.  Over  it  is  inscribed, 
in  praise  of  Gresham,  the  words  Humani  generis  decus, 
or,  transkited,  an  honour  to  the  human  race. 

From    this    generous    act,  so   important  to  the 
mterests  of  commerce,  we  turn  to  view  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  in  his  character  as  a  lover  of  learning. 
With  a  sincere  regard  to  the  interests  of  science, 
be  gave  his  house  in  Bishopsgate  Street  as  a  College, 
which  he  handsomely  endowed,  and  hi  which  pro- 
fessors were  appointed  and  remunerated,  for  giving 
lectures  daily  in  Divinity,   Civil  Law,   Astronomy, 
Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Physic,   and  Music.     For  this 
purpose  be  devised  his  property  in  the  Royal  Ex-  - 
change,    aft^   the    death   of   bis   widow,   in  tmst 
to  the  city  and  the  Mercer's  company.     These  lec- 
tures have  been  for  many  years  fixed  for  delivery  in 
term-time,  in  a  room  in  tiie  Royal   Exchange,  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  and  crowded  city,  they  are 
seldom  delivered,  and  but  littie  attended. 

Nor  did  Gresham's  persevering  benevolence  stop 
here.  Though  involved  in  important  and  oflten  intri- 
cate business,  which  is  sometimes  found  to  engross 
the  mxD,d  too  fully,  his  thoughts  had  leisure  to 
dwell  on  the  claims  of  the  destitute  and  the  aged, 
particularly  of  those  who  had  seen  better  days  :  and 
we  now  contemplate,  in  his  endowment  of  eight 
alms -bouses,  with  a  comfortable  allowance  for  as 
many  decayed   citizens  of  London,   that  excellent 

frace  of  charily,  which  was  bis  truest  ornament, 
'or  amidst  the  acts  redounding  to  the  praise  of 
*'fan;ious  men,"  the  tender  care  which  they  have 
shown  for  the  poor  distressed  outshines  many  a 
grand  and  brilliant  achievement. 

^  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  nourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  exemplary  life  terminated 
suddenly  on  the  21st  of  November,  1579,  when  he 
was  sixty-one  years  of  age.  Having  reached  his 
bouse,  after  a  visit  to  the  Exchange,  he  fell  down, 
and'  presentiy  afterwards  expired.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  a  vault,  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  church  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  his  own 
parish-church.  This,  being  one  of  the  few  city 
cbiircbes  which  escaped  the  dreadful  Fire  of  London, 
contains  many  ancient,  and  interesting  monuments  ; 
among  others,  that  of  Gresham,  whidi  stands  over 
his  vault.  It  is  a  large,  oblong,  table-shaped  tomb. 
with  a  slab  of  dark,  variegated  marble  at  the  top : 

t  5«e  Um  Wood-cuU 
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the  Mdes,  of  ligbter-coloored  marUe^  are  covered 
with  ornaments,  including  the  arms  and  well-known 
.  crest  of  the  deceased.  The  whole  is  railed  round 
^  with  rich  and  solid  iron-work.  On  the  slab  is  a  short 
inscription,  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  name 
and  dates.  Formerly  there  was  not  even  this  memo- 
rial: an  old  author  of  A  View  of  London  (1708), 
after  recording  with  delight,  the  civic  foundations 
and  benefactions  of  Sir  Thomas,  adds,  in  his  account 
of  this  tomb,  "  Here  is  no  inscription,  the  places 
above  being  lasting  monuments  of  his  charity  and 
goodness**. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  memoir,  without  adverting 
to  the  praiseworthy  exertions  which  have  lately  been 
made,  to  do  honour  to  the  name  of  this  great  man, 
in  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Gresham  Prize  and  Comme- 
moration. The  prize  is  a  gold  medal,  awarded  by 
three  eminent  judges  of  music,  including  the  Professor 
of  Music  in  Gresham  College,  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  sacred  vocal  music.  The  first  Commemora- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  was  held  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1832,  when  service  was  performed,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen  j  on  which 
occasion,  in  addition  to  other  sacred  music,  the 
successful  piece,  a  new  Jubilate,  was  simg.  The  com- 
memoration was  concluded  at  Crosby  Hall  *,  which 
stands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  church. 

The  parties  who  instituted  this  festival,  which  is 
intended  to  be  annual,  have,  in  conjunction  with 
many  others,  who  respect  the  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  directed  their  efforts  towards  the  rescue  of 
that  ancient  building — ^the  trme-honoured  edifice  of 
Crosby  Hall — from  entire  destruction.  For  this  end,  a 
committee  has  been  appointed,  and  subscriptions  are 
in  progress,  for  the  restoration  of  the  fabric ;  an  object 
which  we  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  accomplished. 

This  architectural  curiosity,  besides  giving  proofs 
of  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  ancestors,  and  affording 
a  model  of  art  useful  for  the  present  day,  is  also 
closely  associated  with  historical  facts  and  celebrated 
persons.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  antique 
mansion  of  an  English  MsRCHANTf,  and  situated 
in  the  parish  in  which  Gresham  lived,  as  well  as 
nearly  adjoining  the  church  in  which  he  was  buried, 
it  derives  no  small  portion  of  interest  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  upright 
and  beneficent  men,  that  this  country  has  produced. 


THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

No.  I.     Gold. 

This  metal  is  sometimes  found  in  solid  masses,  as 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Peru  \  in  a  grained 
form,  fis  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  a  vegetable  shape, 
resembling  the  branches  of  plants  5  in  thin  plates, 
covering  other  bodies,  as  in  Siberia ;  or  in  eight- sided 
crystals,  as  in  some  of  the  Hungarian  mines.  When 
it  is  found  under  a  perfect  metallic  form,  it  is  termed 
native  gold:  the  largest  specimen  ever  found  in 
Europe,  stated  to  have  weighed  twenty-two  ounces, 
was  discovered  some  years  since  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  other  pieces,  exceeding  an  oimce  in 
weight,  were  also  found.  Native  gold,  however,  is 
seldom  met  with  perfectly  purej  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  perfection  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  but  it  is  frequently  alloyed  with  silver,  copper, 
iron  or  platina,  when  it  becomes  of  a  brassy  colour, 
or  of  a  greenish  or  gray  yellow.  Gold  in  its  native 
state   is   sometimes    concealed    in   other    minerals; 

*  For  a  view,  and  some  account  of  this  building,  see  Saturday 
Magatin^»  voU  i.,  p.  89- 
t  Six  Joha  Ctoiby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Siith.' 


whence  it  is  extracted  by  art,  if  stjffidently  abundant 
to  defray  the  expense. 

Many  rivers  contain  gold  in  their  sands;  the 
Tagus  and  Pactolus  were  anciently  celebrated  on  this 
account:  in  Brazil  it  was  so  abundant,  that  the  torrents 
were  frequently  diverted  into  new  channels,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  gold  ihey  deposited. 

Gold-mines  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe  j  one, 
however,  was  discovered  in  1781,  in  the  valley  of 
Oisans,  in  Dauphiny;  but  the  vein  was  too  poor  to 
defray  the  expense  of  working  it:  gold-dust  has  also 
been  found  in  several  of  the  cohtinental  rivers.  A 
mine  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
near  Alonitz,  among  the  rocks  which  skirt  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Lake  Ladoga  j  masses  of  native  gold 
Weighing  more  than  a  pound  were  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  this  was  supposed  to  be  inex- 
haustible, but  when  the  miners  had  reached  the 
depth  of  a  ffew  fathoms,  they  were  awakened  from 
their  golden  dreams,  on  finding  that  they  had  arrived 
at  a  barren  vein  of  quartz. 

China  and  Japan  are  rich  in  tbis  metal ;  but  of  all 
the  Asiatic  mines,  those  of  Siam  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;  the  king's  domestic  utensils,  the  troughs  of 
his  white  elephant,  and  nearly  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  temples,  being  of  solid  gold. 

In  Sofala,  Mosambique  and  Monomotapa,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  it  is  found  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  sm^ce.  The  gold-dust 
which  is  so  important  an  article  of  commerce  in 
Africa,  is  collected  from  earth  deposited  by  the  rivers. 
Bambouk  also  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity, 
which  is  sold  on  the  western  coast,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas. 

But  it  is  in  America  that  gold  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  spangles, 
and  occasionally  in  veins,  blended  with  other  metals: 
the  South  American  mines,  and  more  especially  those 
of  Brazil  and  Chili,  are  the  most  productive. 

Grold  is  so  ductile  and  malleable  that  an  ounce  of 
it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread  of  seventy-three 
leagues  in  length,  or  beaten  into  sixteen  hundred 
leaves  of  nine  square  inches  each :  its  ductility,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  tin  or 
arsenic.  It  readily  assumes  every  form  that  human 
art  can  bestow  upon  it:  its  unalterable  colour,  and 
the  beautiful  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  render 
it  the  most  eligible  of  all  metals  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Gold  is  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless ;  indestruc- 
tible by  air,  water  or  fire;  but  on  exposure  to  the 
focus  of  a  powerful  burning  lens,  it  may  be  evapo- 
rated without  losing  its  metallic  state :  for  if  a  plate 
of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  gold  thus  melted, 
it  soon  becomes  perfectly  gilt.  It  was  considered 
by  alchemists,  during  the  dark  ages,  to  possess  great 
medicinal  virtues,  and  was  administered  as  a  medicine 
in  various  forms  i  but  no  sooner  had  the  sun  of  true 
science  begun  to  shine  upon  Europe,  than  the  visions 
of  alchemy  vanished;  and  gold  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ''  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to." 

Gold  is  insoluble  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids  taken 
separately;  but  aqua  regia,  which  is  a  compoimd  of 
the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids,  will  dissolve  it;  and 
if  to  this  be  added  a  solution  of  tin,  a  fine  purple 
powder  is  precipitated,  known  by  the  name  of  Purple 
of  Catsius,  which  is  preferred  by  painters  in  glass 
and  enamel  to  all  others :  by  addhig  volatile  alkidi  to 
the  solution,  aurwn  fulminans,  a  highly- dangerouH 
explosive  powder,  is  produced,  which  explodes  upon 
the  slightest  pressure  or  friction,  and  has  frequently 
been  productive  of  the  most  fatal  effects. 
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The  above  engraving  repreaents  the  adventuroiu 
daring  of  those  hardy  islanders,  who  earn  a  living 
by  means  that  would  crush  the  courage  of  those  who 
had  not,  like  themselves,  become  inured  to  the  seve- 
rities of  the  weather,  and  by  a  simple  and  abste- 
mious mode  of  life  hardened  their  fi^es,  so  aa  to 
render  them  capable  of  bearing  up  against  such 
severe  trials  and  privations.  The  steadiness  of 
nerve  necessary  to  assure  them  of  a  tolerable  chance 
of  safety  in  their  dangerous  employment  could  only 
be  acquired  by  constant  practice  and  regular  habits. 
'  The  print  shows  the  method  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  to  procure  the 
eggs  and  yoong  of  the  sea-birds  that  inhabit  their 
rocky  coasts, — the  same  means  are  practised  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Hebrides,  the  Feroe  and  other 
northern  Islands.  The  cliCTs  which  contain  the 
objects  of  their  search,  are  often  two  hundred 
&tboms  in  height,  and  are  attempted  front  above 
and  below.  In  the  first  case,  the  fowlers  provide 
themselves  with  a  rope,  eighty  or  one  hundred 
fethoms  in  length,  to  the  end  of  which  a  strong  stick 
about  three  feet  in  length  is  attached :  one  of  them  then 
fastens  one  end  about  his  waist  and  between  his  legs, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  the  stick,  recommends 
himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  is 
lowered  down  by  several  others,  who  place  a  piece  of 
timber  on  the  margia  of  the  rock  to  preserve  the 
rope  from  wearing  on  the  sharp  edge;  a  small  line 
is  also  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by 
which  he  gives  signals  that  they  may  lower  or  raise 
him,  or  shift  him  from  place  to  place ;  the  last 
operation  is  attended  with  great  danger  by  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  stones,  which  often  fall  on  his  head, 
and  would  infallibly  destroy  him,  was  it  not  protect- 
ed by  a  strong  thick  capj  bnt  even  this  is  found 
unequal  to  save  him  against  the  weight  of  the  larger 
fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  of  these  men  is 
amazmg;   they  will  place  their  feet  against  the  front 


of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themselves  eaone  fathomi 
from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  sarvey  the  place  where  the 
birds  nestle,  and  then  shoot  into  their  hanuts,  la 
some  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  recesses.  The 
fowler  will  alight  here,  disengage  himself  from  the 
rope,  and  at  his  leisure  collect  the  booty,  fasten  it  to 
his  girdle  and  resume  his  pendulous  seat.  At  tunes 
he  will  again  spring  from  the  rock,  and  in  that 
attitude,  with  a  fowling-net  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
staff,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are  flying  to  and 
from  their  retreats.  When  he  has  finished  his 
perilous  work, '  he  gives  a  signal  to  his  friends 
above,  who  pull  him  up  and  share  the  hard-earned 
spoil.  The  feathers  are  preserved  for  exportaticm, 
and  the  flesh  is  partly  eaten  fresh,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  dried  for  winter-use.  They  sometimes, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  themselves  from  one 
insulated  rock  to  another,  employ  a  kind  of  boat 
attached  to  a  ronning  tackle,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
engraving. 

The  fowling  frt)m  bdow  has  its  share  of  dangers. 
The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat,  and 
when  he  has  attained  the  base  of  the  precipice,  one 
of  the  most  daring  having  fastened  a  rope  about  his 
waist  and  furnished  himself  with  a  long  pole  ^vitfa 
an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  eitiier  climbs  or  is  throst 
up  by  his  companions,  to  the  next  footing-place  he 
can  reach,  then  by  means  of  the  rope  he  hsnis  up 
one  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  the  rest  are  drawn  np  in 
succession,  each  being  furnished  with  his  rope  and 
staff.  They  continue  their  progress  upwards  in  the 
same  manner,  till  at  last  they  reach  that  part  of  the 
rock  frequented  by  the  birds,  and  wander  aboat 
the  face  of  the  cliff  in  search  of  them.  They  them 
n  pairs,  one  fastens  himsdf  to  the  end  of  fais 
associate's  rope,  and  in  places  where  the  birds  have 
nestled  beneath  his  footing,  he  permits  himself  to  be 
lowered  down,  depending  for  his  securi^  tm  the 
strength  of  his  companioiif  who  has  to  haul  him  i^ 
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again.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  person 
above  ia  averpowered  by  the  weight,  and  they  both 
inevitably  perish.  They  fling  the  birds  they  obtain 
into  the  boat  which  attends  their  motions  and 
receives  the  booty.  Seven  or  eight  days  are  often 
passed  in  this  dangerous  employ,  and  during  this 
time  they  lodge  in  the  crannies  which  tbey  find  in  the 
base  (rf  the  precipice. 


_  ^WEYERS  CAVE 

Is  a  great  natural  curiosity  in  Augusta  county, 
Ttrginia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
It  was  named  after  its  discoverer,  who,  in  1806,  when 
fannting,  was  led  in  pursuit  of  his  game  to  a  email 
hole  in  the  earth ;  this,  on  being  dug  into,  proved  to 
be  the  entrance  into  an  immense*  grotto,  which  was 
explored  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  contains  a 
great  nnmber  of  divisions,  or  apartments,  branching 
off  in  variona  directions,  and  abounding  with  sparry 
concretions.  The  following  description  is  abridged 
from  an  account  by  "  an  Eye-witness,"  published  in 
the  BotloH  (N.  A.)  Daily  Advertiser. 

Half-way  up  of  the  hill,  we  entered  into  the  vesti- 
bule or  ante- chamber,  the  arch  of  which  is  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  abounding  in  spar  ;  thence  through  a 
rock  of  petrifaction,  into  what  is  called  the  Dragon's 
Room,  where,  by  the  percolation  of  the  water  through 
the  above,  there  are  found  thousands  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  of  the  most  uncouth  fignres.  These 
were  formerly  supposed  to  Ije  petrified  water,  but 
later  researches  prove  them  to  be  varioos  kinds  of 
earth,  carried  down  with  flie  water,  and  collected 
into  bodies,  which,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
become  congealed  by  the  cementing  'qualities  of  the 
linie.  This  petrifaction  is  also  of  different  kinds ; 
there  are  yellow,  white,  reddish,  marble- coloured, 
transparent  and  crystallized. 

I  In  the  Dragon's  Room  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  Dragon,  facing  a  stupendous  vault,  under  which 
there  is  a  projecting  rock,  called  the  Devil's  Gallery. 
,  "We  proceeded  through  a  short  and  narrow  passage, 
and  descended  a  ladder,  partly  hewn  out  of  rock, 
Solomon's  Temple,  which  is  Uie  most  sublime  scene 
I  ever  beheld.  To  attempt  to  describe  what  ia  here 
imagined,  in  entering  this  lurid,  scarce  half-illumtned 
recess,  is  quite  vain !  no  one  can  form  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  this  subterra- 
neous abode,  until  he  witnesses  its  magnificeDce.  II 
uraa  justly  observed  by  an  English  painter,  that  a 
correct  ddineotioa  of  its  extraordinary  features  with 


the  pen  would  require  years.  From  the  ceiling  to 
tlie  ^oor,  there  is  a  wave-like  folding  of  incrastations, 
exactly  resembling  water  tumbling  over  a  precipice, 
and  which  had  become  congealed  in  foiling,  called  the 
Cataract,  or  Falls  of  Niagara.  In  front  is  a  large  seat, 
called  Solomon's  Throne ;  on  the  left  is  alarge  trans- 
parent fluted  column,  called  Solomon's  Pillar;  a 
few  paces  further,  are  thousands  of  wfiite  pieces 
hanging  to  the  ceiling,  of  a  spiral  form,  called  the 
Roddish  Room  i  beyond  which  it  ia  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed, on  account  of  the  huge  masses  of  rocks  which 
have  fallen  over  the  floor.  We  then  re'ui-ned  to  the 
Cataract,  ascended  a  ladder,  and  went  through  a  long 
passage  to  the  Tambourine,  or  Drum  Room,  which 
is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  congelations 
resembling  drapery ;  and  throughout  the  room  are 
a  number  of  transparent  curtains,  of  different  colours 
and  forms.  Besides  these,  are  large  sonorous 
sheets,  called  the  drumt,  which  sound  very  much  like 
the  kettle-drum,  and  a  semicircular  column,  with 
pedals  about  it  of  different  lengths,  called  the  Piano- 
Forte. 

We  then  proceeded  up  a  natural  staircase,  and 
passed  Patterson's  Grave,  (a  hollow  rock  into  which 
a  gentleman  by  that  name  fell,)  and  by  descending  a 
ladder  we  entered  the  Ball  Room,  which  is  aliout  forty 
yards  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  the  floor  being 
quite  level.  At  one  extremity  there  is  a  small  room, 
called  the  Lady's  Dressing  Room  ;  at  the  other, 
there  is  a  stalactite  of  spar,  about  four  feet  high,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  on  which  may  be 
fixed  a  candle,  called  the  Recluse  Candlestick.  About 
the  centre  of  this  beautiful  apartment,  there  ia  an 
imitation  of  a  sideboard,  fornished  with  decanters 
and  tumblers.  Besides  those  in  the  Ball  Room,  there 
is  a  sheet  extending  up  the  side  of  the  wall,  called 
Tragical  Soundboard,  remarkable  for  its  sound;  a 
gentle  thump  with  the  foot  will  produce  a  sound,  re- 
sembling distant  thunder.  From  the  Ball  Room 
we  passed  through  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage  to 
Jacob's  Ladder,  which  is  hewn  out  of  a  sort  of  calca- 
reous rock ;  at  the  foot  of  this  ladder  is  a  very 
low  and  dreary  place  called  the  Dnngeon.  Next  we 
came  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  contains  a 
variety  of  beautiful  spar ;  in  this  place  there  is  a 
magnificent  gallery,  projecting  over  one  half  of  the 
room,  called  the  Music  Gallery,  on  which  there  is  a 
small  apartment  remarkable  for  the  reverberation  of 
sound ;  the  voice  can  be  heard  to  re-echo  in  this 
room  with  such  astonishing  velocity  as  to  render 
speech  unintelligible.  We  then  went  through  an 
open  and  grotesque,  passage  to  Washington's  Hall, 
the  most  splendid,  extensive,  and  beautiful  room  in 
the  cave;  where  the  grandeur  of  its  height,  the  di- 
versity of  its  representation  of  the  works  of  art,  the 
reverberations  of  the  voice,  and  the  splendour  and 
brilliancy  of  its  spar,  are  well  calculated  to  keep  the 
emotions  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  The 
curious  explorer  now  witnesses  something  amazingly 
subUme  ;  the  walls  are  strung  with  musical  columns, 
which,  by  running  a  stick  over  them,  will  produce  a 
proftision  of  discordant  sounds. 

The  drums,  the  tambourine,  the  piano,  and  each 
note  discordant  heard  alone,  aid  the  full  concert, 
while  the  sonnd-board  roars  a  melancholy  murmur 
through  the  whole.  On  the  right  side  of  this  apart- 
ment are  a  number  of  indications  of  figures,  resemb- 
ling a  colonnade  of  marble  statues;  and  as  we 
advanced  further  we  saw  an  incrustation  on  the 
side  of  the  wall,  which  extended  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  representing  a  streak  of  lightning. 

We  now  look  forward  and  see  Washington's  Statue, 
which,  at  this  distance,  represents  a  gigantic  figure } 
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and,  from  a  closer  view^  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  large  person  veiled  with  white.  Directly  to  the 
left  is  Lady  Washington's  Drawing  Room^  in  which 
is  a  variety  of  beautiful  drapery,  hanging  in  the  form 
of  curtains.  On  the  right  side  of  this  apartment 
is  a  declining  rock,  placed  like  a  looking-glass,  with 
B  canopy  above,  and  a  bureau  just  before  it.  We 
then  returned,  and  came  to  two  large  pillars,  of  a 
conical  form,  about  thirty  feet  high,  called  the  Pjrra- 
mids  5  and  another,  called  Pompey's  Pillar.  Wash- 
ington's Hall  iB  about  ninety-one  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  wide  -,  the  arch  is  about  fifty  feet 
high,  the  floor  is  level  but  gravelly.  In  the  room  I 
fired  a  pistol,  which  produced  sound  equal  to  the 
most  severe  dap  of  thunder,  and  for  some  time  a 
rumbling  noise  resounded  throughout  the  different 
apartments.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  Diamond 
Room,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  brilliancy  of 
its  spars,  that  resemble  diamonds.  We  had  here  in 
view,  but  at  some  distance,  a  small  white  petrifac- 
tion, resembling  a  pillar  of  salt,  called  Lot's  Wife, 
which  is  difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  room.  The  Dining  Room  comes  next, 
and  it  is  very  lengthy  j  the  arch  is  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  representation  of  a  Church 
Steeple,  Jefferson's  Salt  Mountain,  and  the  Chande- 
liers, are  sublime  spectacles. 

We  then  passed  through  a  rugged  passage,  called 
the  Wilderness,  into  Jefferson's  Hall.  This  pa)?i?iige 
forms  a  wild  grotesque  scene,  and  whence  the  nu- 
merous broken  pillars  came,  appears  to  be  a  ques- 
tion unanswerable,  and  excites  much  astonishment. 
In  Jefferson's  Hall  we  first  saw  a  massive  body  of 
spar,  which  would  weigh  probably  thousands  of  tons, 
full  of  flutings  regularly  formed  round  its  front, 
called  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Facing  this  magnificent 
monument  of  supernatural  agency,  is  something  that 
much  resembles  the  new  moon  surrounded  by  stars. 
The  Lantern,  in  this  room,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  j 
it  is  a  projecting  rock,  with  a  number  of  small  sheets 
hanging  to  it,  not  much  unlike  saddle- skirts,  which 
emit  the  rays  from  a  candle,  when  placed  between  them. 

Next  in  our  view,  is  [the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
spar  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  cave,  called  the 
Lady's  Toilet  -,  about  fifty  yards  further  is  Elijah's 
Mantle,  where  this  wonderful  scene  finally  terminates. 
We  were  now  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  entrance,  and  our  candles  being  nearly  consumed 
we  were  compelled  to  return,   l 


ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

When  we  are  accustomed  to  any  particular  mode  of 
life,  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  it  as  the  only  one  fit 
for  us,  or,  at  least,  as  the  most  suited  to  us,  and 
can  hardly'  find  courage  enough  to  inquire  whether 
it  might  not  be  improved.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  state  in  which  we  are  now 
living  under  the  Poor  Laws  3  and  to  invite  my 
readers  to  inquire  with  me,  how  those  Laws  act  upon 
the  labouring  classes,  and  whether  they  are  a  good 
or  an  evil  to  them. 

The  two  principal  things  for  us  to  consider  are. 
Settlement,  and  Allowance,  or  Relief.  Now  let  us 
first  inquire  whether  the  present  mode  of  Settlement 
is  a  good  or  an  evil  for  the  poor  man.  Does  it 
secure  to  him  a  permanent  connexion  with  some 
fixed  and  certain  spot,  where,  in  case  of  accident  or 
illness,  he  may  make  his  wants  known,  and  be  sure 
of  kindness  and  assistance?  No,  indeed;  but  to 
decide  to  what  parish  a  man  belongs,  is  very  firequently, 
a  matter  so  difficult  and  puzzling,  that  not  only  a 
P9Sr  man  cannot  make  it  qnt^himself,  but  very  large 


sums  are  every  year  spent  in  paying  lawyers,  to  make 
it  out  in  their  own  way.  Then,  too,  under  the 
present  system  of  Poor  Laws,  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  to  a  parish,  to  avoid  increasing 
the  number  of  its  poor,  that  every  mode  is  adopted 
to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  a  new  settlement  in  it. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  stop  is  put  to  a 
poor  man's  carrying  his  labour  to  the  best  market, 
namely,  to  places  where  it  is  wanted,  and  where  good 
wages  would  be  given  for  it.  He  is  thus  compelled  to 
remain  m  idleness  and  want,  where  no  employinent  can 
be  found  for  him,  merely  because  it  is  that  parish  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  last  gained  his  legal  settle- 
ment. Tlius,  vhile  one  place  is  actually  in  want  of 
labourers,  it  is  prevented  from  taking  them,  while 
another  place,  wliere  they  are  too  many,  cannot  set 
rid  of  them.  Is  then  such  a  ihode  of  granl^g^  tehet 
good  for  the  poor  man?  Certainly  not.  For,  as 
the  rate-payer  cannot  spend  his  money  twice  over, 
what  is  paid  as  relief  is,  of  necessity,  taken  away 
from  wages,  and  thus  an'  honest  hard-working  la- 
bourer is  driven  to  receive  tihat  as  a  Bounty  from  hi» 
parish,  which  he  ought  to'  ^liaim  as  a  right  from  hi» 
employer :  the  debt  due  to  his  industry  is  converted 
into  a  donation  to  him  as  a  panper,  and,  consequently, 
does  him  harm,  by  lowering  him  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  changing  him  from  an  independent 
man,  earning  his  own  livelihood,  into  a  dependent 
receiver  of  parish  charity. 

But  some  may  think  that,  by  means  of  the  ^ow- 
ance-system,  more  money  is  divided  among  the 
labouring  classes  than  would  be  by  wages,  if  that 
system  did  not  exist.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  just 
the  contrary  j  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  we  see  that  it 
is  not  distributed  in  employing  more  labour,  and  so 
raising  more  com,  and  cattle,  and  manufactures  for 
our  use.  It  is,  therefore,  only  more  money  given 
for  the  same  quantity  of  things  produced :  and  what 
must  this  do  but  raise  their  price,  and  then  who 
suffers  so  much  as  the  poor  labourer  ?  To  all  of  us, 
cheap,  regularly  cheap,  bread,  is  of  great  importance, 
but  to  no  one  so  much  as  to  him.  He  lives  upon 
his  weekly  earnings  or  weekly  pay ;  but  these  are 
never  raised  till  some  time  after  the  price  of  com  has 
risen :  he  must,  therefore,  every  time  the  price  of  com 
is  raised,  go  without  some  of  his  usual  provisicms^  or 
else  run  into  debt,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  whatever  the 
man  who  trusts  him  chooses  to  require  for  his  goods; 
while  the  richer  man,  who  has  some  money  in  store, 
some  capital  to  fall  back  upon,  can,  ¥nthout  diffi- 
culty, live  upon  his  means  till  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  be  past. 

Then,  again,  if  the  price  of  bread  is  raised,  mnst 
not  the  price  of  hats,  and  coats,  and  shoes,  and  of 
our  cotton  manufactures,  rise  also  ?  and  then  iSknex^ 
will  be  fewer  able  to  buy  them^  fewer,  therefore, 
will  be  wanted;  and,  as  fewer  hands  will  be  requnred 
to  make  them,  more  labourers  will  thus  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  Those,  too,  who,  from  such  a  cause, 
are  left  unemployed,  will  probably  come  upon  the 
Rates,  causing  a  fresh  quantity  of  money  to  be  given 
away,  without  more  food  being  raised,  and  thus 
again  a  cause  is  created  for  raising  the  price  of  bread. 

In  either  case,  then,  we  see  the  poor  man  sufiTers. 
If  by  the  Allowance,  or  Rehef  System,  less  money 
is  spent  than  would  be  in  Wages  if  there  were  no 
Rates,  he  is  deprived  of  the  fair  price  of  his  in- 
dustry J  and  if  more  be  spent, — which  only  goes  to 
support  people  without  work,  or  to  pay  married  men 
something  additional  for  their  children,  and  not  to 
increase  our  food  and  manufactures  by  employing 
more  labour, — it  raises  the  price  of  bread,  and  leaves 
labourers^  on  the  whole^  worse  off  than  before. 
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Is  not  the  Allowance  System  again  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  careful  and  industrious  man,  making  him 
no  better  off  than  the  laziest  fellow  in  his  parish  ?  Is 
it  not  a  hardship^  that  his  thoughtless,  careless,  idle 
neighbour,  because  he  chooses  to  many,  and  hap- 
pens to  have  a  large  family,  is  sure  of  being  highly 
paid  from  his  parish  funds,  (perhaps  even  sure  of 
constant  emplo3naient,)  whilst  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  work,  can  with  difficulty  persuade  any  one  to 
employ  him,  even  at  the  lowest  rate  by  which  he 
can  support  himself,  because  the  employers  have  to 
pay,  in  rates,  much  more  than  fair,  wages  to  the 
married  neighbour  and  his  family.  What  father 
is  not  aware  of  the  total  want  of  comfort  in,  and 
control  over  his  children,  when  they  do  not  look 
to  him,  or  even  to  themselves,  but  to  the  Parish 
for  support?  And  to  what  but  this  Allowance 
system  can  we  attribute  the  little  care,  now-a-days, 
bestowed  by  children  upon  their  aged  or  sick  parents 
and  relations?  To  the  parish  they  themselves  are 
accustomed  to  look,  and  to  the  parish  they  make 
over  all  the  affectionate  duties  they  formerly  re- 
joiced to  perform  themselves.  What  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  miserable  marriages  got  up  between  boys 
and  girls,  but  the  certainty  of  coming  upon  the 
parish  funds,  instead  of  looking  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  by  their  own  labour  and  industry  ?  And 
what,  let  me  seriously  ask,  must  be  the  consequence 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
which  such  marriages  must  create?  Can  it  be 
doubted,  that  where  there  are  too  many  hands,  all 
are  ill  off  ?  that  it  is  only  where  labourers  are  few, 
in  proportion  to  the  work,  that  pay  is  good,  and 
treatment  good.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  but  all 
must  see,  those  especially  who  lived  before  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Allowance  was  adopted,  how  changed 
for  the  worse  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  -,  and, 
undoubtedly,  so  long  as  that  lasts,  and  things  go  on 
as  they  now  do,  his  condition  is  daily  getting  worse. 
By  the  Settlement  Laws  he  cannot  move  from  his 
parish  to  take  his  industry  where  it  might  thrive, 
and  often,  very  often,  when  he  really  requires,  and 
ought  to  have,  immediate  assistance,  he  is  so  puzzled 
by  the  diffictdties  of  those  laws  that  he  is  unable  to 
discover  where  to  apply  for  it.  By  the  system  of 
Allowance,  the  labourer  is  not  rewarded  according 
to  his  industry,  and  according  to  his  character,  but 
he  is  either  reduced  to  unfairly  low  wages,  or  receives, 
as  a  charity  h'om  his  parish,  what  should  be  paid 
him  as  the  price  of  his  work  by  his  employer.  There 
are,  indeed,  the  married  men  with  families,  who  seem 
to  be  better  off  under  the  Poor  Laws  5  but  even 
these,  I  think,  a  very  little  consideration  will  prove 
to  be  less  so  than  they  seem ;  for  I  would  ask  any  of 
them,  whether  they  had  not  rather  receive  ten  shil- 
lings a  wede  for  their  own  earnings,  than  have 
twelve  or  thirteen  doled  out  by  the  vestry?  The 
value  of  money  is  only  known  to  him  who  has 
obtained  it  by  his  own  exertions ;  "  lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  is  a  proverb  of  which  we  all  Imow  the 
truth,  and  he  who,  in  careless  security,  can  reckon 
upon  a  certain  sum  being  weekly  made  up  to  him 
from  the  Rates,  will  never  be  so  rich  a  man,  never 
make  his  money  go  so  far,  and  never  enjoy  it  so 
much,  as  he  who,  with  something  less  to  spend,  has 
the  feehng  of  independence,  and  the  carefulness, 
which  the  necessity  of  rehance  upon  himself  alone 
must  produce. 

But  even  if  no  man  could,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  his  children,  claim  allowance  from  his 
parish,  would  the  labourer,  in  reality,  have  less 
money  to  spend  •  Would  not  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions^  whose  earnings  would  then  be  increased^  .be 


ready  to  asmst  him,  if  he  required  assistance  ?  Would 
not  his  richer  neighbours,  whose  means  were  greater 
from  their  rates  being  diminished,  gladly,  also,  come 
forward  to  employ  his  family  and  raise  his  wages  ? 

Undoubtedly  this  would  be  the  case.  The  greatest 
advantage,  however,  would  arise  from  the  necessity 
there  would  then  be  for  young  people  to  consider 
before  they  married;  and,  as  wages  must  then  be 
according  to  a  man*s  work,  a  single  man  would  find 
himself  so  comfortably  off  with  his  wages,  that  he 
would  wait  till  he  could  lay  by  something,  as  they  do 
in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  support  a 
wife  and  family.  Thus  there  would  be  fewer  early 
thoughtless  marriages,  fewer  children  born,  and 
fewer  labourers  in  the  parish,  while  each  man*8 
labour  being  fairly  paid,  each  man  would  work  his 
best,  and  so  more  produce  would  be  got  out  of  the 
ground,  and  all  would  have  more  to  eat,  and  not 
such  increasing  numbers  to  divide  it  amongst. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  make  things  out  worse  than 
they  really  are,  or  to  cause  men  to  think  ill  of  the 
vestries,  the  overseers,  or  the  magistrates.  They 
only  do  what  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  do— obey 
the  laws  -,  but  my  wish  is  to  show  that  this  law  is 
not  a  good  law  for  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
exclusively  designed,  and  who,  if  it  can  be  altered 
for  the  better,  will  benefit  by  such  alteration  more 
than  any  other  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  j  that, 
in  reality,  it  will  do  more  good  to  those  who  are 
paid  by  the  rates  than  to  those  who  pay  them ;  that 
our  interests  are  the  same,  and  that  aU  should  wish 
for  a  change  of  the  present  law  of  Settlement  and 
Allowance.  J.  P.  B. 

ON  CONTENTEDNESS. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  sadness,  as  ever  did  load 
thy  spirit;  wouldst  thou  not  bear  it  nobly  and 
cheerily,  if  thou  wast  sure  that  within  a  certain 
space,  some  excellent  fortune  would  relieve  thee,  and 
enrich  thee,  and  recompense  thee  so  as  to  overflow 
all  thy  hopes,  and  desires,  and  capacities!  Now, 
then,  when  a  sadness  lies  heavy  upon  thee.  Remember, 
that  thou  art  a  Christian,  designed  to  the  inheritance  of 
Jesus, 

Or  have  they  taken  all  from  me !  What  now  > 
let  me  look  about  me:  they  have  left  me  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife,  and 
many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me  5 
and  I  can  still  discourse  -,  and,  unless  I  list,  they 
have  not  taken  away  my  merry  countenance,  and  my 
cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience :  they  still  have 
left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  promises  of 
the  Grospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven, 
and  my  charity  to  them  too ;  and  still  I  sleep  and 
digest,  I  eat  and  drink,  I  read  and  meditate,  I  can 
w^k  in  my  neighbour's  pleasant  fields,  and  see  the 
varieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that 
in  which  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom, 
in  the  whole  creation,  and  in  God  himself.  And  he 
that  hath  so  many  causes  of  joy,  and  so  great,  is 
very  much  in  love  with  sorrow  and  i>eevishness,  who 
loses  all  these  pleasures,  and  chooses  to  sit  down  upon 
his  httle  handful  of  thorns. Jeremy  Taylor. 


Nothing  hardens  the  heart  more  effectually  than  literary 
trifling  upon  religious  subjects.  Where  wl  is  theory  or 
scholarship  the  conscience  is  untouched. Milner. 

"  Ever"  is  a  word  much  on  the  lips,  but  little  in  the  head  or 
heart.  The  foshion  of  this  world,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows 
pass  away  like  the  winged  breeze; — there  is  nought  forever, 
but  that  which  belongs  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.^— « 
Scott. 
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**  A  QuARTBE  BBFOAB.**-^— Industry  is  of  little  avaM  with- 
out punctuality, — a  habit  of  very  easy  acquirement ;  on 
this  jewel  the  whole  machinery  of  successful  industry  may 
be  said  to  turn.  When  Lord  r^elson  was  leaving  London 
on  his  last  and  glorious  expedition  against  the  enemy,  a 
quantity  of  cabin-furniture  was  orderea  to  be  sent  on  board 
his  ship.  He  had  a  farewell  dinner-party  at  his  house ; 
and  the  upholsterer  having  waited  upon  his  lordship,  with 
an  account  of  the  completion  of  the  goods,  he  was  brought 
into  the  dining-room,  in  a  corner  of  which  his  lordshfp 
spoke  with  him.  The  upholsterer  stated  to  his  noble  em- 
ployer, that  every  thing  was  finished  and  packed,  and  would 
go  m  the  waggon  from  a  certain  inn  at  six  o'clock.  *'  And 
you  go  to  the  inn,  Mr.  A.,  and  see  them  off."  **  I  shall, 
my  lord,  I  shall  be  there  punctually  at  six  o'clock ;"  ••  A 

auarter  before  six,  Mr.  A."  returned  Lord  Nelson;  "  be 
lere  a  quarter  before ;  to  that  quarter  of  an  hoar  I  owe 
every  thmg  in  life." 

Though  the  real  end  of  our  studies  is  not  to  exalt  our- 
selves above  others,  yet  our  profiting  in  our  studies  as  in 
other  things,  ought  to  appear  to  all  men. 

EvBRY  branch  of  knowledge  which  a  good  man  possesses, 
he  may  apply  to  some  good  purpose 

If  you  wish  to  do  honour  to  your  piety,  you  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  render  it  sweet  and  simple,  affable  and  social. 

FsNBLOlf. 


God  is  sometimes  slow  in  punishing  the  wicked,  in  order 
to  teach  us  mortals  a  lesson  of  moderation ;  to  repress  that 
vehemence  and  precipitation  with  which  we  are  sometimes 
impelled  to  avenge  ourselves  on  those  that  offend  us  in  the 
first  heat  of  our  passion,  immediately  and  immoderately ; 
and  to  induce  us  to  imitate  that  mildness,  patience,  and 
forbearance,  which  He  is  often  so  meroifhl  as  to  exer- 
cise towards  those  that  have  incurred  his  displeasure. 
Plutarch. 

SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 

Forty  Reasons  for  not  accepting  the  invitation  of  a 

friend  to  make  an  excursion  with  him. 

By  the  late  Dr.  J£NNER,  the  discoverer  of  Vaccination. 

\  1     The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow,   • 
^    The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low  ; 

3  The  soot  fiedls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep : 
Last  night  the  Sun  went  pale  to  bed. 
The  Moon  in  haloes  hid  her  head ; 
Tho  boding  Shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 
For  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky : 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell. 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel.- 
Hark  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack. 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack ; 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry  , 
The  distant  hills  are  seeming  ni^h. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swme. 
The  busy  files  disturb  the  kine ; 
Low  o*er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings , 
The  cricket,  too,  how  shacp  he  sings ; 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whisker  d  jaws. 
Thro'  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise. 
And  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  fiies. 
The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright. 
Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen. 
Hopping  and  orawUng  o'er  the  green  , 

27  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

28  And  in  the  rapid  eddv  plays ; 
The  frog  has  changed  nis  yellow  vest. 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is.drest 
Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still. 
The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 
My  dog,  so  alter  d  in  his  taste. 
Quits  mutton -bones  on  grass  to  feast ; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  fiight. 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall. 
As  i^  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 
'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see,  with  sorrow ; 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  tomorrow. 
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ANNIVERSARIES  FOR  JUNE. 

MONDAY,  17th. 
St.  Alban.— This  Saint  is  also  called  the  Englisli  St.  St^>h«o,  and 
the  English  Protomartyr,  being  the  first  who  suffered  that  fiite  in 
this  country.    He  was  bom  of  Pagan  parents  near  St.  Alban*8,  bat 
went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
Emperor  Dioclesian.    The  story  both  of  his  conversion  and  of  hk 
mar^ndom  are  so  obscuce,  and  disfigured  by  monkish  miracles,  that 
nothmg  seems  clear,  except  that  he  was  beheaded  in  303.  The  fiune, 
however,  of  St.  Alban,  blazoned  as  it  was  400  years  after,  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  superstitious;  and 
Offa,  Kin^  of  the  Mercians,  dedicated  a  monastery  to  him  near 
Veiulam,  m  Hertfordshire,  since  called  St.  Alban's,  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  which  still  exists,  though  in  such  a  very  minoui 
state,  that  a  pubUc  subscription  for  its  repair  has  been  opened. 

This  day  the  Long  VacaUon  begins. 
1688  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  the  BuAops  of 
St,  Asa^hf  Bath  and   WelU,  Ely,  Peterborott^h,  Chichetter, 
and  Bristol,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Kin^  James  II. 
for  presenting  a  petition  against  one  of  his  Papistical  ordi- 
nances. They  were  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  ai^d  acquitted, 
to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  whole  people  of  England. 
1719  Died  J^eph  Addison,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accom- 
plished of  our  prose  writers.    On  his  death-bed  he  sent  for 
his  son-in-law  and  ward,  Lord  Warwick,  who  was  rather 
dissipated,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  infidelity,  that  he  laight 
"  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die." 
1775  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  the  first  battU  of  the 
American  war. 

TUESDAY,  18th. 
1765  The  Island  of  Otaheite  first  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron. 

1814  Alexander  /.,  Emperor  of  Btt4sia,  Frederitk  III,,  Kin^  of 

P*nissia,  Marshal  ^Blucher,  Platoff,  Hettman  of  tho  Cosseu^, 
and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  entertained  ty  the  City  of 
Lo^idon,  at  a  magnificent  Festival  in  Guildhall. 

1815  Was  fought  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
1817  Waterloo  Bridge  opened. 

WEDNESDAY,  19th. 

1215  The  signature  of  Magna  Charta  was  wrung  from  King  John, 
by  Robert  Fitz-VV alter,  and  the  confederated  Bajrons,  at 
Runnyraede,  a  meadow  near  Windsor. 

1707  Died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  learned  and  pkras 
William  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paurs  and  Master  o(  the 
Temple,  Authoi  of  two  excellent  practical  books  on  Death 
and  Oie  Last  Judgment.  ; 

1798  Buonaparte  set  sail  from  Toulon,  on  his  expedition, to  Enpt. 

1820  Died,  at  his  house  in  Soho^square,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a.B,, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
earliest  vears,  had  dedicated  not  only  his  fortune,  but  his  per- 
sonal labours,  to  the'  advancement  of  natural  science.  He 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  afterwards  went  to  Iceland. 

THURSDAY,  20th. 

1756  The  City  and  Fortress  of  Calcutta  were  stormed  by  an  im- 
mense army,  under  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  150  of  the  ew- 
rison,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Presidency,  who  had 
survived  the  storm,  were  thrust  into  a  strong  dungeon,  only 
eighteen  feet  b>  fourteen,  and  receiving  no  air  but  from  two 
small  holes,  barricaded  with  iron  bars.  The  history  of  that 
night  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  records  of  human  suflTering 
in  existence: — most  of  the  prisoners  died  raving  mad; — in 
the  morning  two^and-twenty  only  were  found  just  alive,  and 
received  some  attention  to  revive  them.  TLb  is  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  is  alluded  to  when  persons  speak  of  the 
Black  Hole,  or  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

1814  Peace  with  France  proclaimed  with  all  the  pomp  of  heralds, 
guards,  trumpets,  &c.  in  various  parts  of  London.  At  Temple 
Bar  the  gates  were  closed,  and  one  of  the  Htralds  knocking 
thereat,  was  admitted  and  led  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom 
he  exhibited  the  Royal  Commission ;  whereuM>n  the  gmto 
were  opened,  and  the  procession  passed  through. 

FRIDAY,  21st. 

The  Longest  Day.— At  sixteen  minutes  after  five  in  the  aftenxK», 

the  Sun  enters  Cancer,  and  the  summer  season  commences. 

1652  Died  Inigo  Jones,  the  celebrated  architect.  He  was  of  poor 
parentage,  and  brought  up  a  carpenter.  The  Piazza  of  Covent 
Garden  and  the  magnificent  Banqueting  Hduse,  now  called 
Whitehall  Chapel,  are  nearly  all  the  existing  remains  of  hit 
works  in  London. 

1675  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  laid  with  |Teat 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  Architect, 
in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  I.ondon,  &c.  It  is  singular 
that  this  superb  temple,  which  cost  a  millibn  of  money,  was 
finished  in  forty-seven  years,  was  built  under  one  prelate. 
Bishop  Compton,  by  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  one  mason,  Mr.  Strong ;  while  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
occupied  145  years  in  building,  lasting  out  twenty  popes, 
and  architects  innumerable ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioiied 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Bramante. 
SATURDAY,  22nd. 

1535  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  cruelly  executed  for  not 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Henry  VlII. 

SUNDAY,  23id. 

TniRO  SUNOAV   AFTER  TuiNlTY. 

1798  A  dreadful  and  bloody  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland. 

LONDON : 

PuiiLisnED  ikWbiklt  NuMBKRs.rRicKONK  Pkhict,  akd  IK  Moktrlv  Pa«t^ 

rRIOB  8IXPBKCE,  BT 

JOHN     WILLIAM    PARKER,    WEST    STRAND 
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ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

Thk  ancient  town  of  Windsor  abounds  in  objects 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Saxon  deriTation  of  the 
word,  the  Winding -shore  of  Father  Thames,  mnst 
occur  to  the  minds  of  many  as  they  approach  itj 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Enghsh  history, 
cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  viewing  the  stately 
old  Castle,  once  the  dwelling  of  the  early  English 
kings,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  some  of  their 
successors,  as  well  as  in  contemplating  the  venerable 
chapel,  within  whose  waUs  many  of  royal  blood  have 
found  a  resting-place. 

To  this  last-mentioned  structure,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Georgb,  we  would  now  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  j  and  we  will  begin  with  the  Choir,  that  part 
of  the  building  being  represented  in  the  wood- 
engraving.  Here  divine  service  is  regularly  per- 
formed; and  here  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  are 
installed.  The  stalls,  or  seats  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
of  the  several  members  of  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  choir.  These  are 
richly  carved  in  wood,  and  at  the  back  of  them  are 
copper  plates,  gilt  and  coloured,  containing  the 
names,  titles,  and  arms  of  the  noble  persons  by 
whom  they  have  been,  and  now  are  filled.  The 
mantle,  helmet,  crest,  and  sword  of  each  knight,  are 
placed  on  the  canopies  over  their  respective  stalls, 
and  above  the  canopies  are  displayed  the  banners  or 
arms  of  the  knights,  emblazoned  on  flags  of  silk. 
There  are  at  present  forty-two  of  these  banners,  the 
Sovereign*s  banner  being  of  fine  velvet,  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  Knights ;  his  stall  is  under  the 
organ,  immediately  on  the  right  in  entering  the  choir. 

The  roof  of  the  choir,  which  is  very  beautiful,  was 
built  in  1508,  when  the  florid  and  highly-ornamented 
style  of  architecture  was  in  use ;  and  it  is  enriched 
with  the  rose,  the  portcullis,  and  the  royal  arms  of 
that  period,  as  well  as  those  of  various  distinguished 
families,  and  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  minister  to 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
erection  of  the  chapel. 

The  gireat  east  window  is  a  modem  work,  from  a 
design,  representing  the  Resurrection,  by  West.  The 
same  artist  has  also  supplied,  over  the  communion- 
table, a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper ;  in  which  the 
countenance  of  Judas,  turned  ftt)m  the  group  to- 
wards the  spectator,  possesses  a  terrible  mahgnity 
of  expression.  On  the  north  of  the  communion- 
table is  a  most  curious  piece  of  work  of  wrought 
steel,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  gates,  between  two 
towers,  executed,  as  it  is  reported,  by  the  fiEunous 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  who 
afterwards  became  an  eminent  painter.  ] 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  a  small  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  the 
king  had  placed  eight  secular  priests,  stood  on  the 
s{>ot  now  occupied  by  St.  George's  Chapel ;  and  in 
the  park  was  a  royal  chapel,  for  thirteen  chaplains 
and  four  clerks.  King  Edward  the  Third  removed 
these  chaplains  and  elerks  out  of  the  park  into  the 
castle,  and  added  to  their  number.  But  that  mighty 
prince,  wishing  to  raise  Windsor,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  to  still  higher  splendour,  re-founded  and  built 
afresh  this  indent  chapel  roysL  The  mode  of  ob- 
taininir  workmen  for  the  purpose  in  those  times 
justly  ^appears  <!^range  and  harsh  at  the  present  day. 
For  the  builuing  of  Windsor  Castle^  as  well  as  of 
this  chapel,  a  person  was  appointed  to. manage  the 
works,  who  had  the  power  of  impressing  artificers  and 
labourers,  and  of  employing  them,  even  though  it 
were  against  their  will.  We  are  told,  ttiat  in  the 
course  of  this  very  work  some  of  the  men  left  the 
place,  in  consequence  of  an  infectious  disorder  pre- 


vailing  among  them )  but  they  were  compelled  tO  re- 
turn, and  to  labofor  for  less  pay  thaa  di^  could  have 
got  elsewhere.  Shcnrtly  before  this,  Edward  the  Third 
had  instituted  the  *'  Most  Honourable  and  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,*'  the  first  installation  of  which 
took  (dace  on  St.  George*s  day,  1349,  that  Saint 
having  been  appointed  tiiie  patron  of  lire  order,  as 
well  as  of  the  chapel.  The  building  was  much  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Edward  ^  Fourth  and 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  and,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  underwent  an  entire  repair,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  of  20,000/. 

On  approaching  the  nave  by  the  usual  en^arance  of 
the  south  door,  the  spectator  is  struck  with  the 
grandeur  as  well  as  grace  of  the  pillars,  the  beauty 
of  the  roof,  and  of  the  rich  west  window.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing  specimens  of 
ancient  stahied  glass  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  when 
sparkling  in  the  wm,  with  the  brilliancy  of  jewels,  it 
puts  to  shame  the  efforts  of  modem  skill  which  appear 
in  the  east  and  west  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
in  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle.  The  screen  is 
of  modem  erection,  formed  of  Coade*s  artificial  stone. 

In  the  north  aisle  are  many  interesting  monu- 
ments ;  among  them,  on  the  ground,  on  a  black 
marble  slab,  is  that  of  ''  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  WidvilL**  Near  to  this  is 
a  simple  but  elegant  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  her  majesty's  niece,  who 
died  last  year  at  Windsor,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
I  In  the  sotlth  aisle  is  a  large  flat  grave-stone,  under 
which  was  placed  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Henry  the  Sixth  after  its  removal  from  Chertsey 
Abbey.  It  bears  the  simple  inscription  "  Henrt  YI." 
Pope  alludes  to  the  affecting  circumstance  of  this 
monarch,  and  his  powerful  rival  Edward  the  Fourth, 
becoming  such  near  neighbours  after  death; 

"  The  grave  unites ;  where  e*en  the  neat  find  res^ 
And  btended  lie  th*  oppressor  and  th  oppress'd.** 

Some  fine  monuments  in  excellent  preservation 
are  found  in  small  chapels  and-chantries,  which  are 
divided  from  the  nave  and  the  aisles,  by  stone 
screens.  Nearer  the  south  door  is  Bray  Chapel,  so 
ci^ed  from  Sir  R.  Bray,  whose  crest,  a  machine 
anciently  used  for  breakhig  hemp,  occurs  repeatedly 
as  an  ornament.  Here,  among  other  monumentid 
figures,  is  one,  well  carved,  of  Bishop  Brideoak  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  ; 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  Lincoln  Chapel, 
containing  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, Lord  High  Admiral  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Rutland  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle, 
contains  several  interesting  monuments,  parfacularly 
one  in  the  middle  to  the  memory  of  Sir.  G.  Manners 
Lord  Roos,  and  Lady  Ann  his  wife^  niece  of  Edward 
the  Fourth. 

Besides  these  Chapels,  there  are  Hastings,  Aid- 
worth,  and  Beaufort  Chapels,  which  received  their 
names  from  the  persons  interred  within  their  waUs. 
The  last  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of 
observation.  A  spacious  tomb,  enclosed  within  a 
screen  of  strong  brasswork,  gilt,  supports  the  figures 
of  Charles  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  both 
splendidly  apparelled. 

Opposite  to  Beaufort  Chapd,  and  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  monument  which,  above  all 
others  in  the  place,  claims  the  attention  of  every 
visiter  to  St  Cfeorge's  Chapel,  and  indeed  may  be 
considered,  in  reference  to  the  event  it  records,  one 
of  the  most  affecting  memorials  that  this  country 
can  produce.  The  cenotaph  of  the  lamented  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  occupies  tiie  space  formeriy  called 
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Urswick  Chapd.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Sir  Jeffery  Wjratville,  and  is  a  national  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one,  who  before  she  descended  to  an 
early  grave,  had  given  bri^t  hopes  of  the  future, 
and  by  her  moral  worth  had  cemented  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  people.  Many  of  those  who 
now  view  this  monument,  doubtless  retain  much 
of  the  impression  occasioned  at  the  time  by  the 
awfully  sudden  dispensation  of  her  death ;  for  the 
grief  was  as  universal  as  it  was  deep.  But  there  is 
something  unusually  solemn  and  touching  in  the  tale 
told  by  the  storied  marble,  even  to  those  who  are 
not  usually  influenced  by  such  recollections.  The 
body  of  the  departed  Princess  is  represented  in 
white  marble,  lying  on  a  bier,  at  the  moment  when 
the  immortal  spirit  has  quitted  its  earthly  tenement ; 
it  is  covered  with  drapery,  from  beneath  which  a 
part  of  the  right  hand  only  is  seen.  At  each  comer 
an  attendant  female  appears  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row. The  subject  represented  above  this,  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  scene  of  death  and  mourning. 
The  spirit  of  the  departed  Princess  is  represented 
ascending  from  a  tomb  and  supported  by  two  angels, 
one  of  whom  bears  her  child  towards  heaven. 

-• —  All.  an  of  worth. 
That  warmed  the  tenants  of  yon  silent  bier. 

Hath  thilher  fled ;  her  som  of  heavenly  birthy 
And  his  who  sought  at  once  a  brighter  spheie. 
And  left  this  world  unseen,  nor  sinn'd,  nor  sorrow^  here. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  mention  the  parts  below 
the  building.  In  the  royal  vault  in  the  choir,  near 
the  altar,  are  the  remains  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  Queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  an  infknt  child  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
Princess  of  Denmark.  A  doubt  having  existed 
respecting  the  real  place  of  King  Charles's  interment, 
a  search  was  made  in  this  spot,  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  1 8 1 3 .  An  interesting  narrative  of  the  investigation 
was  published  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.,  one  of  the 
eye-witnesses.  The  body  of  Charles  the  First  was 
discovered  in  a  coffin  bearing  his  name.  The  head, 
which  was  separated  firom  ^e  body,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  the  unfortunate  king. 
The  skeleton  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  also  found, 
but  the  remains  of  Lady  Jane  were  not  disturbed. 

The  more  modem  royal  vault,  in  which  some  of. 
the  illustrious  members  of  the  present  reigning  family 
have  been  buried,  is  under  an  ancient  stone  building, 
formerly  called  Woi.sey*s  Tomb-house,  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  Greorge*s  Chapel,  and  was  constructed  by 
King  George  the  Third.  The  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery is  in  ^e  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  near  the 
altar,  from  which  an  under-ground  passage  leads  to 
this  silent  sepulchre  of  the  great.  In  it  have  been 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  King  George  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
King  George  the  Fourth.  The  bodies  also  of  two 
young  Princes,  Alfred  and  Octavius,  sons  of  George 
the  Third,  were  removed  to  this  vault  from  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  the  cloisters  adjoining  the  chapel, 
among  other  tablets  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
we  meet  with  the  following  affecting  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  a  person  who  fulfilled  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her; 

KiHo  Okokob  XIL 
Caused  to  be  interred  near  this  place,  the  Body  of 

Mart  Oamkouk, 

Servant  to  the  late  Princen  Amelia ; 

and  ths  Tablet  to  be  erected  in  testimony  of  hb  ipUefol  sense  of 

the  frithfol  service  and  attachment  of  an  amiable  young 

woman  to  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  she 

somved  only  three  months ; 

the  I9th  of  February,  1811, 

AfOdSlnan. 
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All  haO,  Antiquity  t  thou  fill'st  the  soul 

With  thoughts  that  tower  above  the  busy  tl^ong; 
Thou  giow*st  more  dear,  as  Time,  with  heavy  roll. 

Sweeps,  like  a  vast  impetuous  wave,  along  . 

By  thee  inspired,  the  child  of  ancient  sons 
Bids  the  bright  scenes  of  vanishd  ages  hailT 

Waking  his  wild  harp  ruined  pOes  among. 
Or,  oft  retiring  to  the  listening  vale. 
Chants  many  a  legend  dark,  and  many  a  feudal  tale. 

Sacred  the  ground  within  the  chapel  tall. 
Where  deep  is  graved  the  iron  hand  of  Time ; 

Where  the  light  nret-work  dances  round  the  waU, 
AndXiothic  sculpture  rears  its  front  sublime : 
The  once  right^merry  bells  foreet  their  chime ; 

On  mould'ring  stones,  amid  the  blare  of  day. 
There  let  me  trace  the  quaint  sepulchral  rhyme^ 

Where  fifowning  knights  in  brass  incessant  pray. 

And  in  the  rich-stained  glass  the  vivid  sun-beams  play« 

Dull  is  the  helm«  that  glitter  d  terrors  once. 

Dull  is  the  shield,  that  once  was  bright  with  sheen^ 

Dull  is  the  steel  point  of  the  quivering  lance. 
And  deadly  dull  the  eye  of  him,  I  ween. 
Who  whilome  shone  a  knight  of  martial  mien« 

But  now  at  rest  beneath  the  Tow  flag-stone 
Leaves  but  the  shade  of  grandeur  that  has  been  ; 

The  sparkling  eye,  the  heart  of  fire,  are  gone. 

All,  ail  forgotten  now,  neglected,  and  unknown. 

Fame  I  thou  art  treacherous :  mighty  men  have  stood 

Chief  in  thy  temple,  where  it  shines  on  high. 
And  thus  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  good. 

Fall  ttom  their  niche  of  glory  but  to  die. 

Or  live  but  in  false  honour  s  memory  ! 
And  yet  they  died  not  wholly.    Men  con8ign*d 

Nought  save  the  **  earth  to  earth,"  their  names  supply 
The  bright  example,  the  immortal  mind, 
'Midst  dust  and  ashes,  these  a  spreading  root  shall  find* 

For  lo  I  keen  science,  with  exploring  hand. 
Removes  the  envious  veil  that  late  oonceal*d 

The  form  of  olden  times;  at  her  command. 
In  ancient  garb  array'd,  she  stands  reveal'd : 
Guarding  the  honours  of  the  blazoned  shield* 

Rich  guerdons  of  their  great  and  glorious  toil 
Who  well  defended,  'midst  the  dusty  field, 

"  God  and  their  right,"  against  the  unrighteoos  spoil 

O    rude  invading  foe,  or  dark  intestine  broil,  M. 

In  young  minds,  there  is  commonly  a  strong  propensi^  to 
particular  intimacies  and  friendships.  Youth,  indeed,  is 
the  season  when  friendships  are  sometimes  formed,  which 
not  only  continue  through  succeeding  life,  but  which  gloir 
to  the  last,  with  a  tenderness  unknown  to  the  connexions 
begun  in  cooler  years.  The  propensity,  thereibre,  is  nol 
to  he  discouraged,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
regulated  with  much  circumspection  and  care.  Too  many 
of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere  combina 
tions  m  pleasure.  They  are  oflen  founded  on  capricious 
likings,  suddenly  contracted,  and  as  suddenly  dissolved. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  effect  of  interested  complai«*ance 
and  flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  credulous  fondne><i  on 
the  other.  Beware  of  such  rash  and  dangerous  connexions, 
which  may  afterwards  load  you  with  dishonour.  Remem- 
ber that  by  Uie  character  of  those  whom  you  choose  for 
your  friends,  your  own  is  likely  to  be  fbrpied,  and  will  cer 
tainly  be  judged  of  by  the  world.  Be  slow,  therefore,  and 
cautious,  in  contracting  intimacy;  but  when  a  virtuous 
friendship  is  onoe  established,  consider  it  as  a  sacred  en- 
gagement Expose  not  yourselves  to  the  reproach  of 
ughtness  and  inconstancv,  which  always  bespeak  either  a 
trifling,  or  a  base  mind.  Reveal  none  of  the  secrets  of 
your  friend.  Be  faithful  to  his  interests.  Forsake  him 
not  in  danger.  Abhor  the  thought  of  acquiring  anv  ad- 
vantage by  his  prejudice  or  hurt  There  is  a  friend  thai 
loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  that  is  bom  far  adver 
sity.  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  fathers  friend,  forsak$ 
not. ^Blair. 


RiCHBS,  authority  and  praise,  lose  all  their  influence,  when 
they  are  considered  as  riches  that  to-morrow  ^udl^  bs 
bestowed  upon  another;  authority  which  shall  this  night 
expire  ibr  ever ;  and  praise  which,  however  merited,  sballp 
after  a  few  moments,  be  heard  no  moce,^- — RamMm'*" 
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TffR  microscope: 

No.  in.  Hadiatjl^  Worms,  iKsscn.) 
Thk  radtated  animalg  ore  so  named,  on  account  Of 
the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  fonned  being 
placed  like  nys  aroond  a  common  centre.  The  star- 
fish, 8o  freqaently  seen  on  the  English  coasts,  is  a 
familiar  example  of  an  animal  of  this  class.  The 
Khiniu,  Sea-e^,  or  Sea-nrchin,  is  another  instance ; 
the  shell,  which,  when  the  creature  is  dead,  is  fre< 
qnenlljr  found  on  the  sands,  and  which  in  that  state 
bears  some  resemblance  to  an  egg,  was,  when  its 
inhabitant  was  living,  coYered  with  an  immense 
number  of  spines,  or  prickles,  by  means  of  which, 
as  if  with  I^a,  it  moved  from  place  to  place ; 
on  account  of  these  appendages  it  is  called  the 
Sea-nrchin,  or  Hedge-he^.  In  the  smaller  species 
these  epioes,  when  magnified, 
are  very  beautiAil  objects.  An- 
nexed are  enlarged  representa- 
tioQs  of  three  varieties.     T^e 

[animals  themselves  j^e 
,    rious  in.  their  formation,  but' 
can  only  be  seen  to  advantage 
when  in    a  Uving  state j    on. 
this  account    great  dexterity' 
in  the  observer,  and  the  best 
opportunity  of  observation, 
are  required;    as  tlie  objects 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  enclosed 
in  some  vessel  containing  sea-water,  and  will  not  live 
for  any  length  of  time  if  removed  tixim  the  sea-side. 
^  WoRHS  of  all  kinds  present  the  same  difGculttes 
of  observation  as  the  radiated  animals.     We  give  a 
magnified  view  of  the  head 
of  the  EchtKorhyneut,  a  worm 
which  infests  the  intestines 
ofauimals.  A  simple  inspec- 
tion will  show  how  difficult 
it  must  be  to  dislodge  the 
introder,  when  once  it  has 
.ifastened  the  numerous  hooks 
'  with  which  the  month  is  sur- 
rounded, in  the  flesh  of  its 
-  .  .  victim.  .; 

Upwards  in  the  scale  of  the  creation,  we  next 
come  to  the  Insbcts  ;  and  here  the  microscopic 
observer  will  find  abundance  of  materials  for  his  curi- 
osity, for  the  most  insignificant  being  of  this  class 
will  aiford  him  amusement  for  hours ;  its  eyes,  wings, 
l^;s,  sting,  horns,  nay,  the  very  down  with  which  its 
body  is  covered,  present  an  interesting  and  splendid 
■pe«tacle.  The  eye  of  the  common  honse-fly  is  formed 
of  numerons  loises,  or  magnifying-glasses,  placed 
close  to  each  other, 
and  curious  both 
for  their  form  and 
arrangement.  The 
engraving  repre- 
sents the  order  in 
which  they  are  ar- 
ranged with  refer- 
ence to  each  other. 
The  number  of 
these  lenses  in  a 
single  eye  frequent- 
ly amounts  to  seve- 
ral thousands.  The 
following  fignree 
show  the  curious  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  same 
fly.  The  two  broad  flat  pieces  seen  beneath  the  claws 
act  something  like  suckers,  and  give  the  fly  the  power 
of  walking  upon  the  ceilUig,  or  npon  glaiss,  without 
the  danger  ai  falling.'  ' 


~  ^lie  sting  of  the^'gnat,  when  its 

parts  are  carefnlly  separated  and 
highly  magnified^  presents  a  ter- 
rible display  of  barbed  darts  and 
cutting  tnstaunents ;  this  weapon 
is  placed  under  the  throat  of  the 
insect,  and  it  is  curious  and  in- 
structing to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed ;  if  the  gnat 
OSes  it  for  the  purpose  of  ^>ene- 
trating  flesh,  the  darts  are  inserted, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  appara- 
tus ;  but  if  feeding  on  fruit,  it  only  thmsts  in  a 
little  sucking-tube,  and  by  that^means  exteacts  tbe 
.juices. 

The  manner  in  which  various  animals  breathe  dif- 
fers very  greatly.  In  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  R.ep- 
tiles,  breathing  is  performed  through  the  mouth,  by 
means  of  the  lungs :  in  Fish,  the  gills  answer  the 
purpose  of  extracting  air  from  the  water :  in  Insects, 
a  number  of  spiracles,  or  little  breathing-holes,  are 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  body ;  the  engraving 
represents  two  of  these 
breath -openings  in  the  pupa 
of  a  butterfly.  ""  ■  - 
right  hand  ii 
rounded  i  ' 
hairs, 

may  be  completely  dosed,  as 

in  the  left-hand  figure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water,  or  any  other 
fluid    that  would 
be  injurious  to  it. 
Oil,  however,  will 
penetrate   and  de- 
stroy  the    insect. 
The  air-opening  in 
the   larva  of   the 
gnat,   baa  a  very 
extraordinary  ap-- 
pearance:  the  crea- 
ture, in  this  state,  . 
being  an    inhabi-  - 
tant  of  the  water,^ 
needs    some  con-i^ 
trivance  to  give  it 
the  means  of  ob< 


senta      two    of     these 

;h-openings  in  the  pupa  d  k  J 

butterfly.     That  to  the  A  I  /i 

hand  is  open,  and  sur-  (I  I  I 

ded  with  a  belt  of  fine  l|  I  ^ 

,  by  means  of  which  it  \  f  ^ 
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taming  a  gapply  of  air;  to  this  end,  it  baa  a  slender 
tube  attached  to  one  of  the  rings  of  its  body,  near 
the  tail;  the  end  of  this  tube  is  surrounded  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs,  which,  when  expanded,  has  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  keep  the  body  floating  ^  and  when  the 
insect  sinks  in  the  water,  these  hairs  are  folded  over 
the  opening  of  the  tube,  and  enclose  a  small  bubble 
of  air,  which  serves  as  a  supply,  until  its  return  to 
the  surface. 

Several  parts  of  the 
Spider  are  very  curious, 
and  none  more  so  than 
the  spinning  apparatus: 
annexed  is  a  highly  mag- 
nified view  of  this  rope- 
making     organ.        The 
thread  of  the  spider,  it 
will  be  seen,  small  as  it 
appears    to   be  to    the 
naked  eye,  is  composed 
of  numerous   filaments, 
of  a    still  finer  nature, 
which  unite  together  at 
a  short   distance   from 
the    openings    through 
which   they  are  drawn. 
The  palpi,  or  feelers   of 
the  spider  have  a  curious 
pointed  hook  at 
the  end  of  each, 
which  closes,  for 
the   purpose     of 
taking     hold    of 
any  thing,  some- 
thing like  a  clasp- 
knife.  poitoii-cLAw  or 

TBI  fPIDKB. 

The  down,  with  which  the 
wings  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies are  covered,  appears  when 
examined  by  the  microscope, 
to  be  a  series  of  minute  scales, 
varying  in  form  in  different 
species,  and  arranged  in  rows, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure* 

•CALKS  OM  THX  mOTTEMMht**  WDfOt. 

The  annexed  cut  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  com- 
mon Flea.    The  great  muscular  power  of  the  flea  has 
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caused  many  curious  contrivances :  it  has  been  har- 
nessed to  carriages  of  various  descriptions,  which 
have  been  drUwn  along  with  apparent  ease,  altiiiough 
seventy  or  eighty  times  its  own  weight.  With  its 
powerful  legs,  it  can  make  the  most  extraordinary 
leaps,  upwards  of  two  hundred  times  the  length 
of  its  own  body.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
animal,  this  is  the  same  as  if  a  man  were  to  jump 
.more  than  three  times  the  height  of  St  Paul's,  or  about 
twelve  hundred  feet  If  the  strength  of  an  elephant 
•was  equal,  in  projwrtion  to  its  bulk,  to  that  of  this 
little  tormentor,  its  power  would  be  irresistible.  The 
^veapons  with  which  the  Hea  is  provided  may»  by 


dexterous  management,  be  tieeH  through  a  good 
microscope;  they  consist  of  a  most  delicate  set  of 
cutting-instruments,  acting  something  like  scissors, 
with  a  sucking-tube  in  tibe  centre,  to  extract  the 
nourishment  from  its  prey. 

The  following  are  representations  of  the  eggs  ol 
different  kinds  ai  moths  and  butterflies. 


^^  -1^^ 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  wonderful  objects  which  the 
Microscope  has  enabled  us  to  discover  in  this  portion 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  the  diligent  observer 
will  find  their  number  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  each 
fresh  discovery  will  incite  him  more  and  more  to 
continue  his  researches. 


STAGE-COACH  TRAVELLING. 

In  the  Coffee-room  of  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  at  York, 
hangs,  framed  and  glazed,  and  very  justly  preserved 
as  a  curiosity,  the  following  printed  notice. 

YORK  rOUR  DAYS  STAOB-COACH, 

Begins  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  April.  1706.'  All  that 
are  desirous  to  pass  firom  London  to  York,  or  from  York  to 
London,  or  any  other  place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair 
to  the  Black  Swan,  in  Holborn,  in  London,  an4  to  the 
Black  Swan,  in  Coney-street,  in  York. 

At  both  which  'places  they  may  be  received  in  a  stage- 
coach every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which  per- 
forms the  whole  journey  in  four  days,  (if  Cfod  permits^) 
and  sets  forth  at  five  in  the  morning. 

And  returns  firom  York  to  Stamford  in  two  days,  and 
from  Stamford,  by  Huntington,  to  London  in  two  days 
more ;  and  the  like  stages  on  their  return. 

Allowing  each  passenger  14  lbs.  weight,  and  all  above, 
^d,  a  pounoL 

rBsNJAMiK  Kingman. 
Performed  by  <  Henry  Harrison. 
IWaltbr  Baynbs. 

Also,  this  gives  notice,  that  the  Newcastle  Stage-coach 
sets  out  ttom  York  every  Monday  and  Friday,  and  from 
Newcastle  every  Monday  and  Friday. 

The  distance  from  York  to  London  is  200  miles, 
and  could  Benjamin  Kingman  and  his  partners  now 
witness  this  distance  travelled  with  ease  by  the  mail 
in  little  more  than  twenty  hours,  and  which  occu- 
pied them  at  least  sixty,  they  would  he  much  sur- 
prised. Let  us  not,  however,  value  our  own  efforts 
too  much,  and  under-rate  those  of  our  ancestors  ^ 
the  average  (fifty  miles  a  day)  was,  in  1706,  very 
considerable ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  as  thirty  years 
since,  that  one  of  the  Rochester  coaches  occupied 
six  hours  on  its  journey  to  London,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  only.  Lord  Clarendon  mentions  that, 
in  1642,  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  "  sending  his 
horses  out  of  the  Town,  (London,)  put  himself  in 
his  coach  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  town,  he  and  the  Serjeant 
(Lee)  and  one  groom,  took  their  horses,  and  made 
so  great  a  journey  that  day,  it  being  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
he  kissed  the  king's  hand  at  York."  This  was  cer- 
tainly then  a  great  effort,  but  it  was  performed  on 
horseback,  and  the  Keeper  was  flying  to  save  his 
liberty  at  least  W.  T. 

If  you  go  near  the  nest  of  a  lapwing,  one  of  the  old  birds 
wiU  fly  close  to  you  and  try  to  draw  you  from  their  nest. 
I  have  seen  my  dog  almost  struck  by  one  of  the  birds  as 
she  flew  past  bim,  and  they  seem  quite  to  forget  their  own 
danger  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  their  olEspring.  It  is 
said  that  when  a  hind  hears  tbe  hounds,  she  wiU  allow  her- 
self to  be  hunted  in  prder  to  lead  them  away  from  her 
fawns.-— ^I»sx« 
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THE  TWO  VILLIERS*,  DUKES  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

George  Villisrs,  the  son  of  a  Leicestenhire 
knight^  was  bom  in  1592.  About  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  was  introduced  into  the  conrt  of  James  the 
Fii*st.  The  households  of  kings  were^  at  that  time^ 
the  surest  avenues  to  great  preferment.  Whatever 
were  the  talents  or  di^positicm  of  the  sovereign,  the 
court  was  crowded  by  multitudes  of  dependants,  who 
trusted  to  attract  notice  by  applying  their  abilities 
to  the  reigning  wisdom  or  the  reigning  folly.  Notice 
begat  preferment,  and  preferment  was  at  once  rank, 
wealth  and  consequence.  James,  who  was  always 
taken  with  handsome  persons  and  fine  clothes, 
became  soon  the  friend  rather  than  the  master  of  the 
young  Yilliers.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  was  ad- 
mirably seconded  by  his  talents,  and  he  very  soon 
acquired  an  entire  ascendancy  over  the  king.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  made  a  baron,  a  viscount,  an  earl, 
a  marquess,  a  duke,  lord  high-admiral,  and  master  of 
the  horse.  Estates  poured  in  upon  him  as  fast  .as 
titles.  He  ruled  the  court,  and  at  that  time  the 
court  ruled  the  country.  The  kind  of  deference 
then  paid  by  the  lower  ranks  to  the  gentry,  by  the 
gentry  to  the  nobility,  by  the  nobility  generally  to 
Uie  courtiers,  and  by  the  courtiers  universally  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  (  Villiers*  title)  is  sudi  as  in 
these  days  we  can  scarcely  comprehend.  The  highest 
points  of  rank,  wealth  and  power,  centred  in  this 
man.  Every  thing  calculated  to  gratify  an  aspiring 
mind  was  his.  He  possessed  the  advantage  of  being 
the  favourite  alike  of  the  reigning  prince  and  of  the 
heir  apparent  5  and  the  dominion  of  Buckingham 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  accession 
of  Charles  the  First  to  the  throne.  Yet,  the  end  of 
those  things  was  an  early  and  a  violent  death.  He 
was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  by  John  Felton,  who,  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  thrust  a  long  knife  with  great  strength 
into  his  breast. 

The  duke,  when  he  received  the  stroke,  clapping 
his  right  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  cried  out,  *'  The  vil- 
lain has  kiUed  me  !*'  His  duchess  and  sister-in-law, 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  hall,  ran  into  a  gallery  which 
overlodced  it,  and  saw  fh>m  thence  l^e  diUee  with 
blood  gushing  from  his  breast,  nose  and  mouth.  He 
pulled  out  the  knife  himself,  and  having  been  carried 
to  a  table  he  soon  expired.  Charles  the  First  was 
at  public  prayers  when  the  event  was  announced 
to  him.  He  continued  unmoved  in  gesture  or  in 
countenance  till  the  service  was  aided,  when  he 
suddenly  departed  to  his  chamber,  where,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  bed,  he  lamented,  with  abundance  of 
tears,  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

The  son  of  this  duke  was  an  infant  at  the  period 
of  his  parent's  death.  In  him  were  imited  all  his 
father's  vast  possessions  and  rank,  together  with  the 
greatest  abilities.  Every  thing,  however,  throughout 
his  career,  was  marred  by  the  want  of  principle,  and 
of  a  steady  perseverance  of  purpose.  He  held  the 
same  place  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
the  former  duke  had  done  in  that  of  the  pi«ceding 
monarchs.  His  riches  were  increased  by  a  wealthy 
marriage,  his  wit  and  his  talent  were,  even  in  those 
witty  and  talented  days,  unrivalled.  But  his  profli- 
gacy was  unmeasured,  and  self  was  the  idol  to  which 
he  sacrificed  every  thing.  Dryden,  who  knew  him  well, 
described  him  as, 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  stateoiuan  and  buffoon  *. 


Then  all  fbr  women,  pahiting,  ihymin^,  drinking^ 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert 
He  laugh*d  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief 
By  ferming  parties,  but  could  ne*er  be  chief. 

He  had  great  liveliness  of  wit,  with  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  turning  all  things  into  ridicule,  but  he  had 
no  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  or  friendship.  Plea- 
sure, frolic,  or  extravagant  temporary  diversion,  was 
all  Ids  object.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  outlived 
his  fortune,  health  and  reputation.  His  death  was 
almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  his  father.  Being 
seized  by  a  fever,  the  man  who  had  been  the  wealthiest 
peer  in  Britain,  the  delight  of  courts,  and  the  envy 
of  the  world,  ended  his  days  without  friends  or 
attendants,  in  an  obscure  and  miserable  cottage  near 
Kirby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
Pope  alludes  in  the  lines. 

In  the  worst  inn*s  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hong. 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  frt>m  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  duty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies  I  alas,  how  changed  fi:om  him 
That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  whim. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  I 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fqrtune,  friends 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

In  his  last  moments  he  bitterly  mourned  the  fol- 
lies of  his  life,  his  ingratitude  to  God,  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  religion:  he  exhibited  great 
contrition  for  his  past  offences,  and  very  shortly 
before  his  spirit  left  this  world  he  received  ^e  sacra- 
ment from  the  parochial  minister.  He  died  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no  heirs.  He  tVas 
buried  at  Kirby  Moorside,  and  the  register,  wl»^:ch  is 
still  preserved,  contains,  among  other  burials,  that  of 
"  Gorges  vilaus,  Lord  dooke  of  hookingam,*'  as  taking 
place  April  17th  1687. 

A  death-bed  may  alwa3r8  be  made  an  instructive 
lesson  to  survivors,  and  the  following  picture  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  this  celebrated  man,  drawn  by  him- 
self, when  the  world  and  its  follies  had  ceaused  to 
interest  him,  may  not  be  without  its  uses.  How 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  of  God's  poorest 
subjects  are  there,  who  have  throughout  life  enjoyed 
more  hi^piness  than  this  envied  favourite  owns  him- 
self  ever  to  have  known  ^  and  who,  when  upon  their 
death-beds  will  have  a  greater  and  surer  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  them,  than  he  ever  was  able  to 
give.  We  often  need  only  know  the  rea/ condition  of 
others,  to  be  cured  of  all  envy. 

From  the  younger  Villixrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whem 

on  his  death  bed. 
Dear  Doctor, 

I  HAVE  always  looked  upon  you  to  be  a  person  of  true 
virtue,  and  know  you  to  have  a  sound  understanding;  for, 
however  I  may  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  reli^on,  or  the  dictates  of  reason,  I  can  honestly  aasim 
you  I  have  always  had  the  highest  veneration  fi>r  both* 
The  world  and  I  shake  hands :  for  I  dare  affirm  we  %9% 
heartily  weary  of  each  other.  O,  what  a  prodigal  have  I 
been  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  possessions — ^Time  I  I 
have  squandered  it  away  with  a  profusion  unparalleled ;  and 
now,  wnen  the  ei^ovment  of  a  few  davs  would  be  wor^ 
the  world,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  prospect  of  half 
a  dozen  hours.  How  despicable,  oh  my  dear  friend,  is  that 
man  who  never  prays  to  his  God,  but  in  the  time  i  f  dkt- 
tress.  In  what  manner  ean  he  supplicate  that  omnipotent 
Being  in  his  afflictions,  whom,  in  the  time  of  his  prospdrit 
he  never  remembered  with  reverence  ? 

Do  not  brand  me  with  infidelity  when  I  tell  yon  that 
am  almost  ashamed  to  offer  up  my  petitions  at  the  thKDr# 
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of  ^race,  r«r  to  implore  that  dhine  mercy  in  the  next  vorid, 
which  I  nave  scandalously  abused  in  this.  Shall  ingrati- 
tade  to  man  be  looked  upon  as  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and 
not  ingratitude  to  God,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  we 
hare  enjoyed?  Shall  an  insult  offered  to  the  king  be 
looked  upon  in  the  most  offensire  light,  and  ret  no  notice 
be  taken  when  the  King  of  kings  is  treated  with  indignity 
and  disrespect? 

The  companions  of  my  former  libertinism  would  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes,  were  you  to  show  this  epistle.  They 
would  laugh  at  me  as  a  dreaming  enthusiast,  or  pity  me 
as  a  timorous  wretch,  who  was  shocked  at  the  appearance 
of  futurity ;  but,  whoever  laughs  at  me  for  being  right,  or 
pities  me  for  being  sensible  of  my  errors,  is  more  entitled 
to  my  compassion  than  my  resentment  A  future  state 
may  well  enough  strike  terror  into  any  man  who  has  not 
acted  well  in  this  life ;  and  he  must  have  an  uncommon 
share  of  courage  indeed,  who  does  not  shrink  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  apprehensions  of  dei^  will  soon  bring 
the  most  profligate  to  a  proper  use  of  his  understanding. 
To  what  a  situation  am  I  now  reduced  I  Is  this  anxiety  of 
mind  becoming  the  character  of  a  Christian  ?  From  my 
rank  I  mi^ht  have  expected  affluence  to  wait  upon  my  life ; 
from  religion  and  understanding,  peace  to  smile  upon  my 
end ;  instead  of  which  I  am  afflicted  with  poverty,  and 
haunted  with  remorse,  despised  by  my  country,  and,  I  fear, 
forsaken  by  my  God. 

There  is  nothing  so  dan^rons  as  e:ctraordinary  abilities. 
I  cannot  be  accused  of  vamty  now,  by  being  sensible  that 
I  was  once  possessed  of  uncommon  qualifications,  espe- 
cially as  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  ever  had  them.  My  rank 
in  life  made  these  accomplishments  still  more  conspicuous, 
and,  fascinated  by  the  general  applause  which  they  pro- 
cured, I  never  considered  the  proper  objects  to  which  tney 
should  have  been  applied.  Hence,  to  procure  a  smile  from 
a  blockhead  whom  I  despised,  I  have  frequently  treated 
▼irtue  with  disrespect ;  and  sported  with  the  holy  name  of 
Heaven  to  obtain  a  laugh  from  a  parcel  of  fools  who  were 
entitled  to  nothing  but  contempt. 

'What  a  pity  that  the  Holy  writings  are  not  made  the 
oriterions  of  true  judgement;  or  that  any  person  should 
pass  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  this  world,  except  he  that  ap- 
pears 8<^citous  about  his  happiness  in  the  next. 

I  am  forsaken  by  all  my  acquaintance,  utterly  neglected 
by  the  friends  of  my  bosom  and  the  dependents  on  my 
bounty ;  but  no  matter.  I  am  not  fit  to  converse  with  the 
former,  and  have  no  abihty  to  serve  the  latter.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  wholly  cast  off  by  the  good.  Favour  me 
with  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible.  Writing  to  you  gives  me 
some  ease,  especially  on  a  subject  I  could  talk  on  for  ever. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  last  visit  I  shall  ever  solicit 
from  you:  my  distemper  is  powerful:  come  and  pray  for 
the  departing  spirit  of  the  poor  unhappy 

F.  Buckingham. 

Hb  that  remembers  not  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  wOl  be  in  danger  to  forget,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week,  that  he  is  a  Christian. Sir  E. 

Turner,  Speaker  of  the  Hauee  of  Commons  in  1663. 

In  evil  times,  it  fares  best  with  them  that  are  most  careful 
about  duty,  and  least,  about  safety. Dr.  Hammond. 

• 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  filled  many  high  stations  in  puolic 
life,  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  nation,  once  went  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  in  great 
anger  at  a  real  injury  that  he  had  received  from  a  person 
high  in  the  political  world,  which  he  was  considering  how 
to  resent  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  After  relating  the 
particulars  to  Sir  Eardley,  he  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  manly  to  resent  it  ?  **  Yes,"  said  Sir  Eardley, 
**  it  would  doubtless  be  manly  to  resent  it,  but  it  would  be 
godlike  to  forgive  it."  This,  the  gentleman  declared,  had 
such  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  him,  that  he  came  away 

Suite  another  man,  and  in  a  temper  entirely  altered  from 
lat  in  which  he  went. 


THE  ART  OP  SINKING. 


He  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own  wounds 
green. ^Bacon. 

If  a  man  had  no  person  whom  he  loved  or  esteemed,  no 
person  who  loved  or  esteemed  him,  how  wretched  must  his 
condition  be  I  Surely  a  man  capable  of  reflection,  would 
choose  to  pass  out  of  existence,  rather  than  to  live  in  such 
a  Btate.^— Rbid*s  Essays, 


Da.  Johnson  was  remarking,  that  one  bad  line 
might  spoil  the  whole  of  a  beantiftil  poem,  and  gave 
as  a  specimen  the  following  verses  extempore : 

Hermit  old,  in  mossy  cell. 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 

Strike  thy  pensive  breast  and  tell. 
Where  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  frequent  sighed. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  falling  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 
•  Come  my  lad,  mid  drink  some  beer* 

Another  instance  of  the  same  playful  humour  in 
the  great  moralist,  when  he  thought  proper  to  un- 
bend, occurred  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Percy,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  had  just  published 
his  simple  ballad  of  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth. 
Johnson  called  it  sing-song  poetry.  "  Shr,  it  is  an 
infantine  style,  which  any  man  may  imitate  who 
thinks  proper  to  try;  as,  for  instance,**  (this  he  said 
impromptu,) 

I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head. 

And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

On  another  occasion,  when  criticizing  Percy^s 
Reliques  at  Mr.  Reynolds*s  tea-table,  the  sage  in«> 
dulf^d  himself  in  a  similar  imitation  of  the  ballad 
style: 

O,  hear  it  then,  my  Renny  detr. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 
You  cannot  make  the  tea  so  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

After  these  came  one  or  two  more  such  burlesque 
stanzas,  which  ended.  Miss  Reynolds  being  tea-maker, 
with. 

Then  give  to  me,  my  Renny  dear. 
Another  cup  of  tea. 

Dr.  Percy  heard  of  all  this  j  and  the  Doctor,  find- 
ing that  he  had  given  offence,  wrote  thus  to  Boswell. 
"  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am  sorry  -,  for  he  is 
a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to  offend  any  one.  He 
is  a  man  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a 
man  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go  without 
having  learned  something.  Pcrcy*8  attention  to 
poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies 
of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 
Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in 
sport  or  petulance,  is  very  consistent  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  his  merit." 


None  take  reproof  so  well  as  those  who  most  deserve  to 
be  commended. 


Cunning  is  a  crooked  wisdom :  nothing  is  more  hurtful 
when  cunning  men  pass  for  wise. Bacon. 

What  different  ideas  are  formed  in  different  Nations,  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  the  human  shape  and  countenance ! 
A  fair  complexion  is  a  shocking  deformitv  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  :  thick  Ups  and  a  flat  nose  are  a  beauty.  In  some 
nations,  long  ears,  that  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders,  are 
the  objects  of  universal  admiration.  In  China,  if  a  lady's 
foot  is  so  large  as  to  be  fit  to  walk  upon,  she  is  regarded  as 
a  monster  of  ugliness.  Some  of  the  savage  nations  in 
North  America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heads  of  their 
children,  and  thus  squeeze  them,  while  the  bones  are  ten 
der  and  gristly,  into  a  form  that  is  almost  perfectly  square. 
Europeans  are  astonished  at  the  absurd  barbarity  of  this 
practice,  tO  which  some  missionaries  have  imputed  the  sin- 

S[ilar  stupidity  of  those  nations  among  whom  it  prevails, 
ut  when  they  condemn  those  savages,  they  do  not  reflect 
that  the  ladies  in  England  had,  till  within  these  very  few 
years'",  been  endeavouring,  for  near  a  century  past,  to 
squeeze  the  beautiful  roundness  of  their  natural  shape  into 
a  square  form  of  4he  same  kind. Smith. 

*  The  author  here  refers  to  the  square  stomachers  which  were 
uiually  worn  when  hoop  pettscoati  were  fkshionable* 
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tTHE  SATUICDAT  MiLGAZINB. 


[J0NS  22>  1833: 


A  SOXBWHAT  singular  piDoess  is  at  this  time  going  on 
inthin  my  observation,  which,  as  it  is  an  evidence  <n  the 
harmony  often  (bund  to  eiust  in  one  class  of  created  beings, 
may  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  another. 

Two  canary  birds,  out  of  a  numbcor  of  about  twenty,  con- 
tained in  the  same  aviary,  lately  deposited  their  eggs  in 
one  and  the  same  nest ;  and  the  sagacious  mothers  have 
entered  into  a  most  affectionate  and  interesting  confederacy, 
to  secure  the  indulgence  of  their  own  maternal  feelings, 
and  promote  the  benefit  of  their  common  stock.  These 
littie  creatures  evince  the  most  tender  and  watchfbl 
anxiety  in  relieving  one  another  from  the  tofl  of  nursing, 
which  thejr  effect  m  the  most  delicate  manner  :  but  i& 
more  surprising  part  of  their  history  is,  that  from  an  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  the  increased  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with,  from  the  imusual  number  of  eggs,  they  are 
frequenUv  seen  lying  dose  and  snug  togetner,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  nest,  with  a  most  perfect  understanding 
that  as  thev  have  a  joint  and  equcd  interest  in  their  un- 
conscious charge,  so  they  must  by  all  means  encourage 
every  kindly  feeling  between  tiiemselves. 

It  were  well  if  they  who  have  the  same  end  to  accom- 
plish, in  bringing  any  desirable  system  into  existence, 
either  in  the  moral,  reli^ous,'  or  political  world^  could  be 
found  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  their  inferiors  of  the 
feathered  tribe — ^that  they  would  manifest  the  same  iden- 
tity of  interest,  and  concentrate  their  powers  with  the  same 
simplicity  and  judgment,  that  their  united  efforts  miffht 
accomplish  that  which,  singly,  thejr  have  no  power  to  oo : 
thus  increasing  their  present  happmess  by  the  exercise  of 
christian  lave^  and  ensuring  a  future  satisfaction  to  tiiem- 
selves,  and  benefit  to  others,  by  the  wise  and  faithfiil  mar 
nagement  of  those  who  shall  eventually  repay  their  care  by 
loyal  attachment  and  affectionate  respect. 

Ware.  ]  D 

Chabacters  m  which  the  affections  and  the  moral  qualities 
predominate  over  fancy,  and  all  that  bears  the  name  of 
passion,  are  not,  when  we  meet  with  them  in  real  life,  the 
most  striking  and  interesting,  nor  the  easiest  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated ;  but  they  are  those  on  which,  in  the 
long  run,  we  repose  with  increasing  confidence,  and  ever 
new  delight ^Mrs.  Jaicssok. 

A  CHANCB  Hit.— A  distinguished  Poet,  now  living,  was 
admiring  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  when  he  overheard  a 
smartiy-dressed  man  say  to  his  companion,  <*  It  is  a  ma- 
jestic waterfall.**  The  poet  was  so  delighted  with  the  word, 
which  he  thought  exactiy  suitable  to  the  object,  that  he 
could  not  help  turning  round  and  saying,  **  Yes,  Sir,  it  is 
majestic;  you  have  hit  the  expression;  it  is  better  than 
sublime,  or  fine,  or  beautiful.**  The  man  was  highlv  pleased, 
and  replied,  "  Well,  I  really  think  it  the  maj'estickestp  pret- 
tiest thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.** 

THB  ANT  AND  THB  GLOW-WORM. 

When  night  had  spread  its  darkest  shade. 
And  e'en  the  stars  no  light  convey'd, 
A  little  Ant,  of  humble  gait. 
Was  pacing  homewards  somewhat  late. 
Rejoiced  was  she  to  keep  in  sight 
A  splendid  Glow-worm*s  use^l  light. 
Which,  like  a  lantern,  clear,  bestow'd 
Its*  service; o*er  her  dsingerous  road. 

Passing  along  with  footstep  firm. 

She  thus  address*d  the  glittering  worm ; 

••  A  blessing,  neighbour,  on  your  light ! 

I  kindly  thank  you  fort.    Good  night  !** 

•*  What!'!  said  the  vain,  though  gifted  thing 

••  Do  you  employ  the  light  I  bring  ? 

If  so,  111  keep  it  out  of  view, 

I  do  not  shine  for  such  as  you.**' 

It  proudly  then  its  light  withdrew. 

Just  then,  a  traveller  passing  by. 
Who  had  beheld  with  curious  eye 
The  beauteous  lustre,  now  put  out, 
Left  all  in  darkness  and  in  doubt. 
Unconscious,  stepped  his  foot  aside. 
And  cru8h*d  the  glow-worm  in  its  pride. 

God  in  his  wise  and  bounteous  love* 
Has  given  us  talents  to  improve ; 
And  they  who  hide  the  precious  store 
M^jT  do  much  hann»  jbul  s^er  more.- 


'MONDAY,  24th. 

Tax  Chnrch  holds  a  festival  on  this  day,  in  commemoratioQ 
of  the  wonderful  circiunstances  which  attended  the  birth  of  Su 
John  the  Btptitt,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  In  her  services 
she  celebrates,  by  appropritte  passages  from  Scripture,  the  most 
remarkable  fiicts  of  his  me,  ministry,  and  of  his  death,  which  was 
commemorated  formerly  on  the  29di  of  August,  still  called,  in  oar 
Almanacs,  the  BehModing  of  St.  John,  although  no  serrice  k  now 
appointed  for  it.  This  day  is  also  caltod  Mtdtummer  Day,  and  is 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

1494  Newfoundland,  in  North  Ameriai,  discovered  by  Cabot,  aa 
English  navif^r. 

TUESDAY,  »h. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockbum,  between  the  English  and  Soolcb, 
under  Robert  Bruce,  in  which  the  former  were  compleaely 
defeated,  though  greatly  8upm>r  in  numbers  and  discipliat. 
Edward  II., narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 

WEDNESDAY,  26th. 
1752  Died,  at  Placentia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  bom,  Cmrdimmi 
Alberoni,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  He  was  the  son  <d 
a  gardener,  from  which  lowly  station  his  talents,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  raised  him  to  the  first  dignities  of 
the  state.  After  having  governed  Spain  for  several  yean,  be 
was  disgraced  and  banished  to  Italy. 

THURSDAY,  27th. 

363  A.  D.  Died  the  Emperor  Julian,  called  the  Apostale,  because. 
having  been  educaited  in  the  Christian  Religion,  and  profeasul 
its  doctrines,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  declared  himaeif 
a  convert  to  Paaanism,  though,  when  his  interest  seemed  to 
reauire  it,  he  stul  obserred  publicly  the  rites  of  Christianity. 
When  he  became  Emperor,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Pagans;  and  did  every* 
thing  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  Christian  religioa. 

FRIDAY,  28th. 

1461  Edward  IV.  crowned  at  Westminster. 

1830  WUUam  IV ,  proclaimed  with  the  usual  soleamitiqi. 

SATURPAY,  29th. 

St.  Pma's  Day. — Simon  Peter  was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  a  city  of 
Upper  Galilee ;  his  father's  name  was  Jonas,  and  he  had  a  brother, 
Anorew,  also  called  to  be  an^  Apostle  *,  he  was  a  suurried  man, 
living  at  Capernaum,  and  ezercisinff  his  trade  of  a  fishermaa.  when 
called  by  our  Lord  to  become  9l  fisher  of  men;  and  it  was  with  him 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  generally  resided*  He 
was  the  oldest  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  was,  with  James  and  John, 
chosen  by  our  Lord  to  be  a  witness  of  many  frurts  to  which  the  otheis 
were' not  privy.  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  says  St.  Peter  is 
supposed  to  nave  preached  to  the  Jews  dimersed  in  Pontns, 
Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadoda,  and  Asia;  and  this  it  the  only 
authentic  account  we  nave  of  lus  life,  after  his  history  in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  closes :  but  it  ii  a  fovourite  legend,  that  hia  ^m>- 
stolic  labours  extended  even  to  this  island,  the  most  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  suifored  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  probably  about  the  year  65,  by  crucifixion,  am 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  oar  Saviour;  but  hb  numility;*  which 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  zeal,  led  him  to  desire  that  he  might  moSa 
with  his  head  downwards,  not  thinking  himself  worthy  to  die  the  sauM 
death  as  lus  blessed  Master.  On  the  same  day  St.  Paul  also  euflered, 
but,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  beheaded,  while  St.  Peter 
underwent  the  more  paiuftil  and  ignominious  fate  awarded  to  sUves 
and  aliens.  This  comcidence  in  the  day  of  their  death,  caused  their 
names  to  be  joined  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches ;  but  in  ours  St.  Paul  is  'commemorated  on  hii  conTenion« 
St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

1774  Died  at  Little  Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  eminently  learned  and 
.  pious  Dr.  Pearce,  Bithap  of  Rochester. 

SUNDAY,  30th. 

1689  This  day  is  disgraced  by  the  horrible  barbarity  perpetrated  on 
it  by  Rosene,  General  of  King  James's  forces  in  li^and, 
under  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 
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LEANING  TO  WE  US. 
No.  IIT.     The  Leaninc;  Towkii  at  1'isa. 

In  conchuling  our  ob.servations  on  leaning  towers, 
there  only  remains  for  iis  to  notice  the  celebrated 
tower  at  Pisa,  in  Italy.  Its  hei^rht  is  about  187  feet, 
it  is  ascended  by  355  steps,  and  contains  seven  bells. 
It  stands  alone,  unconnected  with  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  oma- 
ineutal  l)eirry  *.  It  is  inclined  from  the  peqx'ndi- 
cular  rather  more  than  fourteen  feet.  It  is  built  of 
marble  and  granite,  and  has  eight  stories,  formed 
of  arches,  supportecl  by  207  pillars,  and  divided  by 
cornices.  Its  form  and  proportions  are  graceful, 
and  its  whole  a])pcarance,  from  a  short  distance, 
remarkably  beautiful.  Whilst  ai*i)roaching  the  city 
(which  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  the  effect,  when  the  tower  is 
seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  between  two  others 
which  are  perpendicular,  is  so  striking,  that  the 
spectator  feels  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  senses.  It  was  erected  about  a.  d.  1174,  by 
Wilhelmus,  or  William,  a  German  architect,  assisted 
by  two  Pisans.  From  the  inclination  of  the  stairs,  it 
seesis  to  a  person  going  up  or  down  hastily  to  roll 
like  a  ship.  This  beautiful  structure,  notwithstanding 
its  inclination,  seems  to  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  with  more  than  usual  success,  as  it  has  now 
stood  for  more  than  600  years,  without  any  fissure, 
or  the  slightest  perceptible  sign  of  decay.  Travellers, 
antiquaries,  and  the  learned  in  general,  have  been 
peri)lexcd  and  divided  in  opinion,  with  respect  to  the 
iause  of  the  inclination  :  some  have  argued  in  favour 
jf  its  being  accidental  j  others  have  merely  stated 
the  different  opinions  on  the  subject,  without  giving 
their  own  ;  whilst  Dr.  Amott,  in  his  pojjular  work 
"  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,"  distinctly  s.iys  that  it 
was  built  intentionally  inclined,  to  fright  ii  or  sur- 
prise. 

It  has  remained  for  the  accunite  ob.-er\{ition  of  an 
English  lady,  who  travelled  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago, 
to  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  discovering  what  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  so  many  learned  gentlemen. 
"  In  that  part  of  the  Canipo  Santo  f,"  says  Mrs. 
Starke,  "  in  which  the  hfe  of  St.  Riuiieri  is  painted, 
we  see  the  now  leaning  tower  vpright.'^  These 
paintings  are  supposed  to  have  been  done  about 
A.  D.  1300,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
tower  was  erected  :  so  that  it  may  now  be  considered 
as  certain,  that  the  inclination  was  caused  by  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  earth,  as  in  all  the  other  in- 
■tanees  in  Italy.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  lowest  row  of  pillars  being  sunk 
deep  in  the  earth,  the  mouldings  not  running  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  the  inclination  of  the  stairs. 
Very  accurate  models  of  this  tower,  are  frequently 
beautifully  made  in  alabaster  and  marble ;  a  shop  in 
the  Strand,  near  Somerset-house,  is  seldom  without 
on*  of  these  elegant  ornaments  in  the  window. 
With  these  observations,  we  conclude  the  subject  of 
Leaning  Towers. 

*  Detached  belfries,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  still  to  be  found  near 
churches  in  some  parts  of  Eng^land,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and 
Sui&lk. 

t  The  Campo  Santo,  or  Holy  Field,  is  a  neiRhbouring  burning- 
ground,  the  soil  of  which  was  brought  from  tlic  Holy  Land.  The 
cloisters  are  ornamented  vrith  curious  paintings  on  stucro,  and  con- 
tain some  fine  monuments  and  beautinil  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
Diorama  in  the  Regents  Park  at  present  exhibits  a  most  accurate 
view  of  the  interior. 


lif  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to  look  to  the 
nature  of  things,  than  to  the  humours  of  men.  The  very 
attempt  towanla  pleasing  every  body,  discovers  a  temper 
always  Hashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere.-— -BuRVX. 


I       A  VISIT  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

;  Thk    followinp;   account  of  a  visit  to  the  Falls   of 
•  Niaoara   has  been   oomnniiiicatod   to  us  by  Mr.   N. 
'  GonLU.     It  forms  apart  of  his  unpuhlishcd  Ao/e^-  en 
America  and  Canada. 

I       "  My  attentit)!!  had  been  kept  alive,  and  I  was  all  aw  ike 
to  the  sound  of  the  cataract:  but,  thoujjh  wiil.in   a  ft.w 
;  miles,  I  heard  nothing.     A  cloud  hanaiui^  nearly   st»^ri  ly 
over  the  furosl,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  tlie  "  spray -rloijc] :" 
at  lenuth  we  drove  up  to  Forst^th's  Hotel,  and  the  t/if'ufifu 
jS'i(h/(ira  was  full  in  view.     My  first  impression  \va>;  tint 
of  disappointment;  a   sour  sort   of  deep  disapp'intnunt, 
causiii«r,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  kind  of  vacuity:  hut  uLi.e 
I  mused  I  bepjan  to  take  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sceije. 
Tliis    impression    is    not    unusual    on    viewing    ohjic!> 
beyt)nd   the  ready  catch  of  the  senses;  Stoneheiiirc*  nij 
St.    Paul's    Cathedral   seldom    excite   much    surpri^e   at 
first  sii^ht;  the  enormous  Pyramids,  I  have  heard  tra\ fi- 
lers say,  strike  with  awe  and  silence  on  the  near  appnxi  li, 
but  recpiire  time  to  appreciate.     The  fact  is,  that  the  fir-t 
view  of  Niajxara  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  eye,  in  this  «inia- 
tion  can  comprehend  but  a  small  part  of  the  wondcn.;] 
scene.     You  look  down  upon  the  cataract  instead  of  up  to 
it ;  the  confined  channel,  and  the  depth  of  it,  prevent  the 
astouii>linjT  roar  which  was  anticipated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  eye  wanders  midway  between  the  water  and  the 
cluud   firmed  by  the    spray,  which  it  sees  not.     After  a 
(luar.cr  ot"  an  hour's  paze,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fascination, — a 
desire  to  Gnd  myself  ^^lidinp  into  eternity  in  the  centre  of 
the  Grau'^  Fall,  over  which  the  bri<;ht-^reen  water  appears 
to  jilide,  like  oil,  without  the  least  commotion. 

**  1  approached  nearly  to  the  edj^e  of  the  'Table  Rock.' 
and  looked  into  the  abyss.  A  Miss  C ,  from  Devon- 
shire, had  just  retired  from  the  spot;  I  was  informed  she 
had  approached  its  very  edpe,  and  sat  with  her  feet  over 
the  edire,— an  awhil  and  dangerous  proceeding. 

**  Having  viewed  the  spot,  and  made  myself  acquainted 
with  some  of  its  localities,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  (For- 
syth's), which,  as  well  as  its  neij^hbouring  rival,  is  admi- 
rably situated  for  the  view ;  from  my  chamber-window  I 
looked  directly  upon  it,  and  the  first  nijjht  I  could  find  but 
little  sleep  from  the  noise.  Every  view  I  took  increased 
my  admiration,  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  other  Falls  I 
had  seen  were,  in  comparison,  like  runs  from  kettle-spouts 
on  hot  plates.  I  remained  in  this  interesting  neighlwur- 
hood  five  days,  and  saw  the  Fall  in  almost  every  point  of 
view.  From  its  extent,  and  the  angular  line  it  forms,  the 
eye  cannot  embrace  it  all  at  once,  and,  probablv,  from  this 
cause  it  is  that  no  drawing  has  ever  yet  done  justice  to  it. 
Some  faint  idea  of  this  grand  cataract  may  be  formed,  by 
giving  its  extent  according  to  what  on  the  spot  is  considered 
nearest  tlie  truth. 

"  Lake  Erie,  a  fresh  water  sea,  230  miles  long,  and  nearly 
50  miles  wide  on  an  average,  suddenly  contracts  itself 
about  eight  miles  above  the  Falls,  from  whence  the  river 
Niagara,  (nearly  a  mile  broad)  runs  with  a  rapid  current 
for  about  five  miles,  when  it  divides  into  two  streams,  form- 
ing Grand  Island,  containing  about  18,000  acres,  and  Navy 
Island  containing  70  acres.  The  two  streams  now  unite, 
and  are  about  two  miles  broad,  near  the  village  and  river 
of  Chippewa :  a  little  below  this,  the  river  contracts  to  the 
breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and  the  current  becomes  strong ; 
but  when  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fall  the  stream 
is  again  divided  by  Goat  Island.  By  far  the  greater  body 
of  water  runs  on  the  British  side  of  the  island,  where  it 
is  hurried  into  a  grand  rapid,  lowering  its  hei;;ht  fifty  feet, 
before  it  precipitates  itself  by  a  perpendicular  pitch  a 
height  of  149  feet. 

"  Of  the  two  falls,  that  on  the  British  side  is  by  far  the 
grandest:  from  its  shape,  it  is  called  the  Horse-shok,  but 
as  it  is  evidently  working  backwards,  the  shape  has  become 
almost  an  angle.  As  to  its  extent,  the  Horses  shoe,  in« 
eluding  its  cune,  is  about  210<>  feet;  the  breadth  of 
Goat  Island  intervening,  about  980  feet ;  the  American 
Fulls,  1140,  making  the  whole  extent  al)out  4220  i^ct,  or 
full  three  quarters  of  a  mile  The  height  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall  is  149  feet,  of  the  American  Falls,  162  feet. 

"  The  grandest  view,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  its  lx)ttoni,  and 
close  to  it  on  the  British  side,  where  it  is  awful  to  look  up 
through  tlie  spray  at  the  immense  body  as  it  comes  pouring 
over,  deafening  you  with  its  roar ;  the  lighter  spray,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  hangs  poised  in  the  air,  like  an 
eternal  cloud.  The  next  best  view  is  on  the  Amehcux  side 
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to  reach  which  you  cross  m  a  crazy  ferry-hoat ;  the  passage 
IS  safe  enough,  but  the  current  is  strongly  agitated.  Its 
depth,  as  near  to  the  Falls  as  can  be  approached,  s  from 
180  to  200  feet.  The  water,  as  it  passes  over  the  rock, 
where  it  is  not  whipped  into  foam,  is  a  most  beautiful  sea- 
green,  and  it  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls.  The 
roam,  which  floats  away  in  large  bodies,  feels  and  looks 
like  salt  water  after  a  storm :  it  has  a  strong  fishy  smell. 
The  river,  at  the  ferry,  is  1170  feet  wide.  There  is  a  great 
quanti^  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  bass,  as  well  as 
eels ;  tne  latter  creep  up  against  the  rock  under  the  Falls, 
as  if  desirous  of  finding  some  mode  of  surmounting  the 
heights. 

**  There  is  a  stair-case,  to  ascend  the  chff  on  the  American 
side,  and  a  cleverly-constructed  bridge  of  eight  arches 
across  the  rapids,  above  the  Fall,  to  Goat  Island.  No  small 
share  of  boldness  and  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  in 
throwing  this  bridge  across,  by  Greneral  Porter,  of  the 
United  States.  A  small  sum  is  required  of  visitors  in 
crossing  it.  The  island  itself  is  a  pretty  and  sequestered 
spot :  on  the  side  towards  the  British  frontier,  a  platform 
has  been  carried  out  for  a  considerable  distance,  immedi- 
ately over  the  Fall,  on  its  very  edge,  so  that  you  may  look 
down  upon,  or  rather  into,  the  abyss.  An  excellent  road 
was  forming  (1828;,  on  the  British  side,  to  the  ferry,  by 
blasting  the  rock,  a  similar  operation  being  designed  on 
the  American  side  also. 

"  Some  of  the  visiters  to  this  singular  spot,  go  under  the 
Falls,  an  undertaking  more  curious  than  pleasant.  Three 
times  did  I  go  down  to  the  house,  and  once  paid  for  my 
guide  and  bathing  dress,  when  something  occurred  to 
prevent  me.  The  lady  before  alluded  to,  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  it  is  recorded  with  her  name  in  the  book, 
that  she  went  to  the  furthest  extent  that  the  guides  can  or 
will  proceed.  It  is  described,  as  like  being  under  a  heavy 
shower-bath,  with  a  tremendous  whirlwind  driving  your 
breath  from  you,  and  causing  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
sensation  at  the  chest.  The  footing  over  the  dSbris  being 
slippery,  the  darkness  barely  visible,  and  the  roar  almost 
deafening.  In  the  passage  you  kick  against  eels,  many  of 
them  unwilling  to  move,  even  when  touched ;  they  appear 
to  be  endeavouring  to  work  their  way  up  the  stream." 


I  HAD  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  case  of  a  young 
cuckoo  which  was  hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  water-wagtail, 
■who  had  built  in  some  ivy  on  a  wall  close  to  my  house.  It 
required  the  united  efforts  of  both  the  old  birds  from 
morning  to  night  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  I  never  saw 
birds  more  indefatigable  than  they  were.  When  the 
young  cuckoo  had  nearly  arrived  at  his  full  size,  he  appear- 
ed on  tbe  nest  of  the  water-wagtail,  *  like  a  giant  in  a  cock- 
boat.' Just  before  he  could  tiy  he  was  put  in  a  cage,  in 
which  situation  the  old  birds  continued  to  feed  him,  till  by 
some  accident  he  made  his  escape,  and  remained  in  a  hign 
elm-tree  near  the  house.  Here  the  water-wagtails  were 
observed  to  feed  him  with  the  same  assiduity  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  This  cuckoo  was  very  pugnacious, 
and  would  strike  with  its  wings  and  open  its  mouth  in 
great  anger,  whenever  I  put  my  hand  near  him. Jessb. 

It  is  an  error,  to  imagine  that  devotion  enjoins  a  total 
contempt  of  all  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  human 
society.  It  checks,  indeed,  that  spirit  of  dissipation  which 
is  too  prevalent  It  not  only  prohibits  pleasures  which  are 
unlawful,  but  likewise  that  unlawful  degree  of  attachment 
to  pleasures  in  themselves  innocent,  which  withdraws  the 
attention  of  man  from  what  is  serious  and  important.  But 
it  brings  amusement  under  due  hmitation,  without  ex- 
tirpating it.  It  forbids  it  as  the  business,  but  permits  it  as 
the  relaxation,  of  life.  For  there  is  nothing  m  the  spirit 
of  true  religion,  which  is  hostile  to  a  cheerral  enjoyment 
of  our  situation  in  the  world. ^Blair. 


BALLOONS. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  machine,  which  should 
enable  us  to  rise  into,  and  sail  through,  the  air, 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  the  human  mind  even 
in  ancient  times,  but  it  was  never  realized  till  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  first  who  appears  to  have 
speculated  rationally  upon  the  subject  was  the  cele- 
brated Friar  Bacon  ;  he  flourished  in  the  thurteenth 
century,  and  described  a  machine,  consisting  of  twp 


hollow  globes  of  thin  copper,  exhausted  of  aii*^  which 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  inventor. 

About  the  year  1 630,  Bishop  Wilkins  suggested 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  chariot  upon  mechanical 
principles,  in  wMch  it  would  be  possible  to  traverse 
the  regions  of  air.  Cotemporary  with  him  was 
Francis  Lana,  a  Jesuit,  who  proposed  a  metiiod 
similar  to  that  of  Bacon. 

In  1 709,  Gusman,  a  Portuguese  friar,  constructed 
a  machine  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  with  tubes  and 
bellows  to  supply  the  wings  with  air  -,  the  inventor 
was  rewarded  with  a  liberal  pension,  but  his  machine 
failed.  Gusman,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  for 
in  1736  he  constructed  a  wicker  basket,  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  procured  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  a  sorcerer.  Twenty  years  after  this,  how- 
ever, the  science  of  Aerostation  began  to  be  studied 
upon  philosophical  principles.  Among  the  first  who 
wrote  upon  this  subject  was  Joseph  Gallien,  of  Avig- 
non, who,  in  1755,  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  employment  of  a  bag  of  cloth 
or  leather,  filled  with  air  lighter  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  discovery  of  hydrogen  gas,  by 
Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1766,  was,  however,  the  nearest 
approach  to  success.  Mr.  Cavallo  made  trial  oi 
this  gas  in  1 782  j  and  Messrs.  Mongolfier,  in  the 
same  year,  discovered  the  art  of  raising  balloons  by 
fire. 

The  first  public  ascent  of  a  fire-balloon  took  place 
at  Annonay,  in  France,  in  June,  1 783  j  and,  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  this  experiment,  Messrs. 
Robert  constructed  a  balloon  of  thin  silk,  varnished 
with  a  solution  of  India  rubber,  which  they  filled 
with  hydrogen  gasj  its  inflation  occupied  several 
days.  When  completed,  it  was  conveyed  by  torch- 
light to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  ascended,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  spectators ;  after  floating  in  air  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  descended  in  a  field,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  place  of  its  ascent. 

Joseph  Mongolfier  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  constructed  a  bal- 
loon of  linen,  lined  with  paper  j  its-  form  was  oval, 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,  and  forty-three  in  width, 
which,  when  inflated  by  burning  chopped  straw  and 
wool,  was  foimd  to  be  capable  of  raising  five  hun- 
dred pounds*  weight  5  a  storm  which  took  place  at 
night  destroyed  she  balloon  and  delayed  the  exhi- 
bition 5  but,  in  a  few  days  after,  it  was  [placed  in  front 
of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  where  having  been  exa- 
mined by  the  royal  family,  the  inflation  was  completed, 
and  a  basket,  containing  a  sheep,  a  duck,  and  a  cock, 
being  attached  to  it,  it  was  liberated,  and  ascended  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet.  It  fell  about  two  miles  from 
Versailles;  the  animals  were  uninjured,  and  the 
sheep  was  found  quietly  feeding  near  the  place  of  its 
descent. 

Hitherto  no  person  had  possessed  sufficient  courage 
to  attempt  a  voyage  through  the  air ;  but  Mongolfier 
having  constructed  a  balloon  of  superior  strength,  M. 
de  Rozier  offered  to  make  the  experiment.  The  ma- 
chine having  been  inflated,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  cai: 
and  rose  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet — the 
greatest  altitude  he  could  attain,  the  balloon  having 
been  secured  by  ropes.  After  remaining  stationary 
for  several  minutes,  it  gradually  descended.  The 
successful  issue  of  this  and  subsequent  experiments 
induced  De  Rozier  to  undertake  an  aerial  voyage; 
and  in  November,  1783,  he  ascended  from  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  :  the  balloon 
was  visible   during  nearly  the   whole   time  of  the 
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voyage,  tuid  descended  in  safety  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  that  city. 


A  coatest  now  arose  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Mongolfierian  mode  of  inflation  and  those  who  pre- 
ferred hydrogen  gas :  the  success  of  the  late  experi- 
ment gave  a  preponderance  to  the  former  method, 
but  its  opponents  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
practical  test ;  accordingly  Messrs.  Charles  and 
Robert  constructed  a  baUoon  of  silk,  vamished  with 
a  solution  of  elastic  gum,  the  npper  part  being 
defended  by  a  net,  having  a  hoop  round  the  centre, 
from  which  a  car  was  suspended. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus 
was  6401bs.,  and  on  the  lat  of  De- 
cember, 17S3,  they  ascended  from 
the  Tuileries,  They  soon  rose  to 
the  height  of  2000  feet,  and  conti- 
nued at  that  elevation  for  nearly 
two  hours,  when  they  alighted  27 
miles  from  Paris.  The  balloon  still 
"  retained  a  great  ascensive  power ; 
and,  on  M.  Robert  leaving  ttie  car, 
reascended  with  M. Charles,  quickly  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  flOOO  feet.  The  earth  was  now  no  longer 
perceptible  j  but  the  sun,  which  had  set  previously 
to  his  second  ascent,  again  became  visible,  and  he 
saw  its  parting  rays  as  it  once  more  sank  below  the 
horizon:  vapours  ascending  from  the  earth  assumed 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  and  the  pale  light  of  the 
newly-risen  moon  communicated  a  thousand  varying 
hues ;  the  approach  <rf  iijght,  however,  warned  him 
to  descend  j  he  therefore  opened  the  valve,  and 
alighted  in  a  field,  three  miles  firom  Paris. 


M.  Blanchard,  who  afterwards  acquired  great  cele- 
brity 3Ji  an  aiSronaut,  and  whose  attention  had  long 
been  directed  to  the  invention  of  mechanical  aids  tu 
the  aerial  voyager,  made  his  first  attempt  in  March, 
178-1,  at  Paris,  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas. 
Tbruugh  the  fears  and  imprudence  of  his  companion, 
after  having  risen  a  few  feet  from  the  earth,  they 
descended  with  a  severe  shock  j  but  Blanchard,  who 
now  took  the  sole  management,  rose  to  the  height  of 
a  mile ;  and,  after  having  been  driven  through  various 
currents  of  air  during  nearly  two  hours,  he  de- 
8ci;nded  in  safety. 

hi  .September,  1784,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  accom- 
panied by  Messrs.  Robert,  ascended  in  a  balloon  fiur- 
nJKbed  with  oars  and  rudder  ;  to  this  a  small  balloon 
was  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inflated  with 
Vllows.  and  thus  supplying  the  means  of  descent 


without  waste  of  the  hydrogen  gas.  Having  attained 
the  altitude  of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  Uiey  werd 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  reverberation  of  distant  peals  of  thunder; 
being  also,  fur  a  considerable  thne,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  whirtwind  ;  from  a  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature they  began  rapidly  to  descend,  but,  on  dis- 
cbat^ing  some  ballast,  they  reascended  to  the  height 
of  six  thousand  feet,  the  ballocm  continuing  to  be 
greatly  agitated.  Having  Burroounted  the  stormy 
region,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  onobscured  by  a  cloud, 
caused  so  great  an  expansion  of  the  gas,  that  they 
entertained  serious  apprehensions  of  a  rupture  of 
the  balloon.  In  this  exigency  the  duke  pierced  it  in 
several  places  with  bis  sword,  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  gas,  and,  having  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
a  lake,  they  descended  unhurt,  after  an  excursion  of 
five  hours. 

The  first  experiment  in  England  was  made  by 
Count  Zambeccari.    On  the  25th  of  November,  1 783, 
a  balloon  of  oiled  silk,  richly  gilt,  and  filled  with 
hydrogen    gas,    ascended    from   Moor- 
fields,   London.     At  the  latter   end  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Sadler  sent  \ip  one  , 

from  Oxford.  But  the  first  atrial 
voyage  in  England  was  made  by  Signor 
Lunardi,  who  ascended  from  London 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1784)  he 
subsequently  repeated  the  experiment 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  ascended  from  Edtnbuigh  -«. 

and  Glasgow.  imamk. 

In  January,  1785,  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  JeSaries 
undertook    an    excursion   from    Dover    across    tiia 
British    Channel.      The    balloon    rose  slowly,    and 
afforded  them  an  enchanting  view 
of  the  southern  coast  of  England ; 
but  their  progress  was  considerably 
impeded  by  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
When  an  hour  had  elapsed  they  be- 
gan to  descend,  and  threw  out  the 
whole  of  their  ballast ;  on  arnving        .,     ,       _ 
midway  between  England  and  France,        •"■cmb* 
they  threw  out  their  books  and  provisions ;  still  the 
ascensive  power  was  so  greatly  diminished,  that  they 
parted  with  their  anchors  and  ropes,  stripped  off  thor 
clothes,  and  secured  themselves  with  slings,  intending 
to  cut  away  the  car,  when  suddenly  the  balloon  artwe 
and  approached  the  French  coast ;  and,  after  a  peril- 
ous journey  of  nearly  three  hours,  they  descended 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais. 


To  possess  the  power  of  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  descending  at  pleasure,  without  waste  of  gas  or 
ballast,  had  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  ^^iich 
naturalists.  A  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Ijulloon  was  recommended  for  this  purpose,  ood  M. 
I'ilatre  de  Rozicr  unfortunately  undertook  the  task 
of  putting  the  plan  in  execution.  One  of  the  bal- 
loons was  inflated  \\ith  hydrogen  gas,  and  below  it 
was  suspended  a  fire-balloon,  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  remove  every  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  fire. 
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A  short  time,  however,  had  elapsed,  vhen  the  upper 
ballooQ  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  expanding,  while  the 
aiironauts  (M  M.  de  Rosier  and  Rotnain  )  made  every 
excrtioa  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  gas.  Sood 
afterwards  the  whole  apparatus  appeared  to  be  on 
fire,  and  the  remains  of  the  machine  descended 
from  a  height  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  with  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  voyagers. 

In  July,  1783,  Major  Money  ascended  in  a  balloon 
of  hia  own  construction,  which  unfortunately  burst, 
and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  German  Ocean. 
For  five  hours  he  remained  in  a  situation  of  imminent 
suffering  and  peril,  cliuging  to  the  wreck  of  the 
balloon,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  contrived  to  keep 
himself  floating.  He  was  picked  up  by  the  Argua 
sloop  of  war,  off  the  coast  of  Yarmouth. 


The  excursion  of  M.  Testu,  from  Paris,  in  June 
1786,  is  without  a  parallel,  having  lasted  twelve 
hours.  His  balloon  was  furnished  with  wings  and 
other  apparatus  for  steering ;  when  be  had  reached 
an  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet,  the  distension 
of  his  balloon  gave  him  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
rupture  ;  he  therefore  descended  in  a  corn-field  in  the 
plain  of  Montmorenci.  An  immense  crowd  ran 
eagerly  to  the  spot ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  field, 
exasperated  at  the  injury  his  crop  had  sustained, 
seized  M.  Testu,  and  demanded  indemnification  j  the 
aeronaut  made  no  resistance,  but  persuaded  the 
peasant,  that  having  lost  his  wings,  he  could  not 
possibly  escape.  The  ropes  were  seized  by  a  number 
of  persons,  who  attempted  to  drag  the  balloon  towards 
the  village ;  but  as,  during  the  procession,  it  had 
acquired  considerable  buoyancy,  Testu  cut  the  cords, 
and  left  the  disappointed  peasants  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment.  The  temperature  was  at  the 
freezing  point,  and  particles  of  ice  floated  around 
him.  As  night  approached,  the  blast  of  a  horn 
attracted  his  attention,  and  seeing  a  party  of  hunts- 
men, he  suffered  some  gas  to  escape,  and  descended. 
He  now  resigned  hia  wings  as  a  useless  incumbrance, 
and  reascended  tlirough  a  mass  of  electric  matter. 
Shrouded  in  darkness,  he  was  wafted  about  for  three 
hours  in  the  gloomy  region  of  the  gathering  storm. 
The  surrounding  terrors,  the  lightning's  flash  and  the 
roaring  of  thunders,  accompanied  by  copious  drifts 
of  sleet  and  snow,  did  not  damp  his  courage  :  a  flag 
ornamented  with  gold  frequently  emitted  sparks  of 
Ere,  and  was  idtimately  torn  in  pieces  by  the  lightning. 
At  length  the  elemental  conflict  ceased,  and  the  stars 
began  to  appear  ;  between  two  and  three,  the  ruddy 
streaks  of  light  in  the  cast  announced  the  approach 
of  day ;  and  after  beholding  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
^  descended  uninjured,  about  70  miles  from  Paris. 

In  August,  1787,  M.  Blanchard,  during  a  voyage 
from  Strasburg,  tried  an  eiperiment  with  a  Para- 
chute, to  which  was  appended  a  dog  in  a  basket :  at 
on  altitude  of    ax.  tiiousand  feet,  he   let  go  the 


parachute,  which,  being  caught  by  a  whirlwind,  soon 
disappeared.  Some  time  afterward,  he  fell  in  with 
the  parachute,  when  the  dog  testified  his  satisfaction 
by  barking  :  Blanchard  descended  in  safety,  and  the 
parachute  reached  the  earth  shortly  afterwards. 

In  October,  1797,  M.  Gamerin  ascended  from 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  in  a  parachute. 
When  at  the  height  of  2000  feet,  he  disengaged  it 
from  the  balloon  :  at  first,  the  motion  was  slow  and 
steady,  it  afterwards  assumed  an  oscillatory  motion, 
but  he  reached  the  earth  without  injury. 

In  1802,  he  visited  England,  and  ascended  from 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  London,  accompanied  by  a  naval 
officer  ;  such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  voy^e,  that 
in  less  than  an  hour  they  reached  Colchester,  having 
suffered  greatly  from  the  boisterous  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  July  and  September  of  the  same 
year,  Gamerin  repeated  his  e*periments,  and  on  the 
latter  occasion  descended  in  a  parachute* ;  the  result  of 
this  voyage  was  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above. 


In  October,  1803,  Count  Zambeccari,  Dr.Graesetti 
and  Signir  Andreoli,  ascended  from  Bologna :  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  the  Count  and  the  Doctor 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep  ;  but  Signor  Andreoli,  who 
had  resisted  this  lethai^c  propensity,  was  able  to 
rouse  his  companions  previous  to  their  descent  into 
the  sea.  They  immediately  dischai^d  ballast,  &c., 
and  again  arose  :  they  were  afterwardi  driven  towards 
the  coast  of  Istria,  and  nearly  across  the  Adriatic, 
remaining  upon  its  surface  for  nearly  five  hours  ;  at 
length,  they  were  taken  on  board  a  vessel  which  lay 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  coast. 

Among  the  most  perilous  ascents  on  record,  are 
those  of  Mr.  Sadler,  from  Bristol,  in  1810,  and  Dublin, 


its.  Itwi 
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0  be  looKned  at  ihe  pleasure  or  the  Yoyager, 

WheD  lhi3>u  done,  the  baUoon  rapi<llr  ucended, 
ule,  OQ  the  coQliirr,  dropped  downwardi,  Hitb  k 
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n  the  puachuie  iru  blown  about  in  vaiiooi  direc- 
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in  1812;  on  both  occasions  the  balloon  descended  in 
'  the  sea  :  on  the  latter,  the  wind  forced  it  for  some 
time  along  the  surface  of  the  waves  with  great  velo- 
city ;  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  crowded  around,  and  boldly 
devoured  what  remained  of  the  provisions.  The  car 
nov/  sank,  and  Mr.  §.  supported  himself  by  the  net- 
work ;  in  this  dangerous  situation  he  was  dragged 
through  the  water  until  a  vessel  approached ;  and, 
there  being  no  alternative,  the  balloon  was  pierced 
with  the  bowsprit,  and  the  sinking  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted adventurer  taken  on  board. 

At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  1820,  Mr. 
Green  ascended  from  St.  James's  Park  in  a  balloon 
inflated  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas  j  the 
success  of  this  experiment  so  much  increased  the 
facilities,  and  diminished  the.  expense,  that  balloon- 
ascents  have  become  of  so  common  occurrence  as  to 
excite  but  little  attention. 

Such  is  an  account  of  several  of  the  most  remark- 
able ascents ;  some  of  our  modem  aeronauts  have 
ascended  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

"With  the  exception  of  some  trifling  additions  to 
our  stock  of  meteorological  knowledge,  the  advantages 
arising  from  aerial  navigation  are  far  less  consider- 
able than  were  at  first  expected  j  but,  though  its 
utility  has  hitherto  been  circumscribed,  some  future 
discovery  may  yet  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
science. 


INSTANCES  OF  MEMORY. 

There  is  still  living,  at  Stirling,  a  blind  old  beggar 
known  to  all  the  coimtry  round  by  the  name  of 
Blind  Alick,  who  possesses  a  memory  of  almost 
incredible  strength.  It  was  observed  with  astonish- 
ment, that  when  he  was  a  man,  and  obliged,  by  the 
death  of  his  parents,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  begging 
through  the  streets  of  his  native  to^na  of  Stirhng, 
he  knew  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  by  heart !  from  which  you  may 
repeat  any  passage,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  ;  or  you  may  tell  him  the  chapter 
and  verse,  and  he  will  repeat  to  you  the  passage, 
word  for  word.  Not  long  since  a  gentleman,  to 
puzzle  him,  read,  with  a  slight  verbal  alteration,  a 
verse  of  the  Bible.  AJick  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  told  where  it  was  to  be  found,  but  said  it  had 
not  been  correctly  delivered ;  he  then  gave  it  as  it 
stood  in  the  book,  correcting  the  slight  error  that  had 
been  purposely  introduced.  The  gentleman  then 
asked  him  for  the  ninetieth  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Numbers.  Alick  was  arain  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  but  then  said  hastily,  "  You  are  fooling  me, 
sirs !  there  is  no  such  verse — that  chapter  has  only 
eighty-nine  verses."  Several  other  exi)erinients  of 
the  sort  were  tried  upon  him  with  the  same  success. 
He  has  often  been  questioned  the  day  after  any  par- 
ticular sermon  or  speech  -,  and  his  examiners  have 
invariably  found,  that,  had  their  patience  allowed. 
Blind  Alick  would  have  given  them  the  sermon  or 
the  speech  over  again. — St.  James's  Chronicle, 

Numerous  individuals  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  amazing  recoUective  powers  of  mind  j  Scaliger, 
it  is  said,  could  repeat  a  hundred  verses  or  more, 
after  having  read  them  a  single  timej  and  Seneca 
says,  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  words  on  hearing 
them  once«  although  they  had  no  dependence  or 
connexion  with  each  other.  Perthicus  prepared  his 
comment  upon  Claudian  without  referring  to  the 
text;  and  the  learned  Florentine,  Magliabechi,  is 
recorded  to  have  possessed  such  powers  of  retention, 
as  to  be  capable  of  recollecting  not  only  the  sense  of 
what  he  read^  but  likewise  at  times  the  very  words 


and  the  spelling.  To  prove  the  power  of  his  pro- 
digious memory,  a  gentleman  lent  him  a  manuscript ; 
and  he  returned  to  him  some  time  afterwards, 
pretending  it  had  been  lost,  requesting  Magliabechi 
to  recollect  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  on  which,  it 
is  said,  that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  it  without  missing 
a  word.  Many  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
might  be  easily  quoted,  but  to  enumerate  more 
appears  unnecessary.  For  the  improvement  of  the 
memory,  a  habit  of  strict  attention  is  of  essential 
importance  in  whatever  object  of  pursuit  we  may  be 
engaged,  as  well  as  a  systematic  method  of  procedure 
in  study  or  business.  Moderate  and  repeated  exer- 
cise is  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  invigorate  and 
strengthen  the  memory;  and  indeed  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  what  extent  daily  use  will  promote  this 
attainment.  Some  public  orators,  for  example,  will 
distinctly  charge  the  mind  with  a  regular  discourse 
within  a  very  limited  time,  who  at  the  first  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difliculty  in  attempting  to  do  so.  In 
general,  public  speakers,  especially  those  at  the  bar, 
afford  striking  instances  of  the  improvement  of  this 
noble  faculty,  in  recollecting  and  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents,  and  prove  to  what  wonderful 
perfection  the  memory  may  arrive  by  active  and 
continued  practice. Encyclo.  Edinens. 


AN  INFANT'S  PERIL. 

An  event,  which  occurred  near  Brian^on,  will  give 
some  notion  of  the  perils  of  mountain-life  and 
field-sports  in  these  regions  (the  French  and  Italian 
Alps). 

A  peasant,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  had 
taken  up  his  summer  quarters  in  a  chAlet*,and  was 
depasturing  his  flocks  on  one  of  the  rich  Alps  t  which 
overhang  the  Durance.     The  oldest  boy  was  an  idiot, 
about  eight  years  of  age,  the  second  was  five  years 
old,  and  dumb,  and  the  youngest  an  infant.     It  so 
happened,  that  the  infant  was  left  one  morning  in 
the  charge  of  his  brothers,  and  the  three  had  ram- 
bled to  some  distance  from  the  ch&let  before  they 
were  missed.     When  the  mother  went  in  search   of 
the  little  wanderers,  she  found  the  two  elder,   but 
could  discover  no  traces  of  the  baby.     The  idiot  boy 
seemed  to  be  in  a  transport  of  joy,  while  the  dumb 
child  displayed  every  symptom  of  alarm  and  terror. 
In  vain  did  the  terrified  parent  endeavour  to  collect 
what  had  become  of  the  lost  infant.     The  antics  of 
the   one,    and   the   fright  of    the   other,  explained 
nothing.     The  dumb  boy  was  almost  bereft  of  his 
senses,  whilst  the  idiot  appeared  to  have  acquired 
an  unusual  degree  of   mirth  and  expression.      He 
danced  about,  laughed,  and  made  gesticulations,  as 
if  he  were  imitating  the  action  of  one  who  had  caught 
up  something  of  which  he  was  fond,  and  hugged  it 
to  his  heart.     This,  however,  was  some  slight  con>- 
fort  to  the  poor  woman,  for  she  imagined  that  some 
acquaintance  had  fallen   in  with  the  children,  and 
had  taken  away  the  infant.     But  the  day  and  night 
wore  away,  and  no  tidings  of  the  lost  child.      On 
the  morrow,  when  the  parents  were  pursuing  their 
search,  an  eagle  flew  over  their  heads,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  idiot  renewed  his  antics,  and  the  dumb 
boy  clung  to  his  father  with  the  shrieks  of  ang;uish 
and  affright.      The  horrible  truth  then  burst  upon 
their   minds,   that   the   miserable   infant   had  been 
carried  off  in  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  that 
the  half-witted  boy  was  delighted  at  the  riddance  of 
an  object  of  which  he  was  jealous. 

•  A  small  cabin,  or  shed,  for  the  summer. 

t  Alp,  in  its  original  acceptation,  does  not  sicnify  motintdxi- 
height,  but  mounXaiti'herbage,  Ted  off  bv  Bocks  and  hertb  tent  to  <W- 
paiture  there 
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On  tne  morning  m  which  the  accident  happenea, 
an  Aljjine  hunter — 

Whose  joy  was  in  the  wilderness — ^to  hreathe 
The  dithcult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

had  been  watching  near  an  eagle's  nest,  under  the 
hope  of  shooting  the  bird,  upon  her  return  to  the 
eyry.  After  waiting  with  all  the  anxious  perse- 
verance of  a  true  sportsman,  he  beheld  the  monster 
slowly  wmging  her  way  towards  the  rock  behind 
which  he  was  concealed.  Imagine  his  horror,  when, 
upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  heard  the  cries  and  dis* 
tinguished  the  figure  of  an  infant,  in  her  fatal  grasp. 
In  an  instant,  his  resolution  was  formed — to  fire  at 
the  bird  at  all  hazards,  the  moment  she  should  alight 
upon  the  nest,  and  rather  to  kill  the  child,  than 
allow  it  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horrid  dc- 
vom^r.  With  a  silent  prayer,  and  a  steady  aim,  the 
mountaineer  poised  his  rifle.  The  ball  went  directly 
through  the  head  or  the  heart  of  the  eagle,  and  in  a 
minute  afterwards  this  gallant  hunter  of  the  Alps 
had  the  unutterable  delight  of  snatching  the  child 
from  the  nest,  and  bearing  it  away  in  triumph.  It 
was  dreadfully  wounded  by  the  eagle*s  talons  in  one 
of  its  arms  and  sides,  but  not  mortally  j  and  within 
twenty- four  hours  after  it  was  first  missed,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  returning  it  to  its  mother's  arms. 
—Gillies*  Second  Visit  to  the  Vaudois. 


ON  THE  SABBATH. 
Without  reference  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  appropriation  of  one  day  in  the  week  for 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  for  retiection  on  oinr 
duties,  our  errors,  and  the  means  of  amendment  j 
for  reviewing  oiur  condition  here,  and  weighing  our 
hopes  hereafter,  seems  the  wisest  iuj^titution,  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  hapi)iness. 

It  is  thus  alone  that  the  hard-wrouccht  labourer 
finds  leisure  to  receive  instruction,  or  to  communicate 
to  his  children  the  fruit  of  his  experience  ;  while  the 
eager  man  of  business,  as  well  as  the  abandoned 
libertine,  meeting  with  these  frequent  intervals  of 
religious  worship,  are  led  to  think  of  their  duties,  as 
well  as  of  their  gains  or  their  pleasures.  From  this 
spring  of  instruction  and  serious  reflection,  knowledge 
and  good  morals  naturally  flow ;  and  the  blessings 
of  a  wise  anu  vigorous  government  become  inviolable, 
because  they  become  thoroughly  imderstood. — Lives 
of  eminent  British  Statesmen, 

Pridk  urges  men  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  Divme 
Truth.  They  are  not  contented,  for  example,  with  the 
account  which  the  Bihle  gives  of  the  orij^in  of  evil,  and  its 
actual  influence  on  mankind ;  but  they  would  supply  what 
God  has  left  untold.  They  would  explain  the  fitness  and 
propriety  of  things.  A  mathematician  may  summon  his 
scholars  round  his  chair,  and  fron»  sell- evident  principles 
deduce  and  demonstrate  his  conclusions  :  he  has  axioms  ; 
hut  concerning  evil,  we  have  none.  A  Christian  may  say 
on  this  subject,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  concerning 
the  roof  of  Kings  College  Chapel — "  Show  mo  liow  to  fix 
the  first  stone,  and  I  will  finish  tlie  building."  Explain  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  I  will  explain  every  other  ditiiculty 
respecting  evil.  We  are  placed  in  a  disposition  and  con- 
stitution of  things  under  a  righteous  poverni>r.  If  we  will 
not  rest  satisfied  with  this,  something  is  wrong  in  our  state 
of  mind.  It  is  a  solid  satisfaction  to  every  man  who  has 
been  seduced  into  foolLsh  inquiries,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  advance  one  inch  by  them.  He  miist  come 
back  to  rest  in  Grod's  appointment.  He  must  come  back  to 
sit  patiently,  meekly,  and  with  docility,  at  the  feet  of  a 
teacher. — --Cecil. 


The  rehgious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently, 
and  therefore  constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture  and 
ecstacy,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  still  and  sober, 
vet  greater  and  stronger  than  those  which  call  up  the  senses 
witu  grosser  hnpressious. South. 


THE  MOLE.     (Talpa  europms,  Linn. 

TuERS  are  many  animals  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
may  be  more  agreeably  illustrated  j  yet  the  uniformity 
of  its  attention  to  every  article  of  the  creation, 
even  the  most  contemptible^  by  adapting  the  parts  to 
its  destuied  course  of  life^  appears  more  evident  in 
the  mole  than  in  any  other  animal. 

A  subterraneous  abode  being  allotted  to  it,  the 
seeming  defects  of  several  of  its  parts  vanish  3  which 
instead  of  appearing  maimed,  or  unfinished,  exhibit 
a  most  striking  proof  of  the  fitness  of  theur  con- 
trivance. The  breadth,  strength  and  shortness  of  the 
fore-feet,  which  are  inclined  sideways,  answer  the 
use  as  well  as  form  of  hands  j  to  scoop  out  the  earth, 
to  form  its  habitation,  or  to  pursue  its  prey.  Had 
they  been  longer,  the  felling  in  of  the  earth  >»'ould 
have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  its  strokes  in 
working,  or  have  impeded  its  course :  the  oblique 
position  of  the  fore-feet  has  also  this  advantage,  that 
it  flings  all  the  loose  soil  behind  the  animal. 

The  form  of  the  bod/  is  not  less  admirably  con- 
trived for  its  way  of  life :  the  fore-part  of  it  is  thick 
and  very  muscidar,  giving  great  strength  to  the 
action  of  the  fore-feet :  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way 
with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to  piursue  its 
prey,  or  elude  the  search  of  the  most  active  enemy. 
The  form  of  its  hind  parts,  which  are  small  and 
taper,  enables  it  to  pass  with  great  facihty  through 
the  earth,  that  the  fore-feet  had  flung  behind ;  for 
had  each  part  of  the  body  been  of  equal  thickness, 
its  flight  would  have  been  unpeded^  and  its  security 
precarious. 

The  smallness  of  the  eyes  (which  gave  occasion  to 
the  ancients  to  deny  it  the  sense  of  sight),  is  to  this 
animal  a  peculiar  happiness  5  a  small  degree  of  vision 
is  sufhcient  for  an  animal  ever  destined  to  live  under- 
ground :  had  these  organs  been  larger  they  would 
have  been  perpetually  liable  to  injuries  by  the  earth 
falling  into  them ;  but  Nature,  to  prevent  that  incon- 
venience, hath  not  only  made  them  very  small,  but 
also  covered  them  very  closely  with  fiir.  Anatomists 
mention,  besides  these,  a  third  very  wonderful  con- 
trivance for  their  security  j  and  inform  us,  that  each 
eye  is  furnished  with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the 
animal  has  power  of  withdrawing  or  exerting  them, 
according  to  its  exigences. 

To  make  amends  for  the  dimness  of  sight,  the 
Mole  is  amply  recompensed  by  the  great  perfection 
of  two  other  senses,  those  of  hearing  and  of  smelling : 
the  first  gives  it  notice  of  the  most  distant  approach 
of  danger  J  the  other,  which  is  equally  exquisite, 
directs  it,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  to  its  food  j  the 
nose,  also,  being  very  long  and  slender,  is  well  formed 
for  thrusting  into  small  holes,  in  search  of  the  worms 
and  insects  that  inhabit  them.  These  gifts  may 
with  reason  be  said  to  compensate  the  defect  of 
sight,  as  they  supply  in  this  animal  all  its  wants, 
and  all  the  purposes  of  that  sense,  and  it  is  therefore 
amply  supphed  with  every  necessary  accommodation 
of  life. 

The  Mole  breeds  in  the  spring,  and  brings  forth 
four  or  five  young  at  a  time  ;  it  makes  its  nest  of 
moss,  and  that  under  the  largest  hillock,  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Mole  is  ob- 
served to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast  up  most  earth, 
immediately  before  rain,  and  in  the  winter  before  a 
thaw,  because  at  those  times  the  worms  and  insects 
begin  to  be  in  motion,  and  approach  the  surface. 
On  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  this  animal 
seldom  or  never  forms  any  hillock,  as  it  penetrates 
deep  after  its  prey,  which  at  such  seasons  retires  far 
into  the  ground.  The  Mole  shows  great  art  in  skin- 
nmg  a  worm,  which  it  always  does  before  it  eats  it. 
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rtripping  the  skin  from  <nd  to  end,  and  squeezing 
oat  all  tiie  contents  of  the  body. 


The  ander-groTind  passers  formed  by  the  burrows 
of  the  motes,  are  generally  connected  with  a  sort  of 
chamber,  in  which  the  nest  is  made,  and  the  young 
deposited.  The  moles  often  traverse  these  passages 
to  and  from  their  nests ;  and  which  probably  act  a; 
traps,  where  worms,  beetles,  and  grubs,  that  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  the  moles,  often  are  caught 
by  them.  In  gardens  and  com-fields,  moles  ot'teu 
do  much  damage,  by  loosening  the  earth  at  the  roots 
of  plants.  In  meadows,  they  also  do  some  injury, 
but  there  they  assist  also  in  draining  the  land.  The 
quantity  of  grubs,  beetles,  and  worms  which  they 
spitsvme  is  very  great,  and  very  beneficial.  They 
have  been  accused  of  eating  the  seed  and  roots  of 
plants ;  but  it  ia  very  uncertain  whether  they  feed 
on  either.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  sight  of 
the  mole  is  so  imperfect  as  has  been  supposed ;  it 
may  be  suited  to  the  obseurity  of  their  under-ground 
(Iwdlings  and  habits,  though  the  light  above-ground 
overpowers  it.  M.  S,  L,  i, 

THS   IfOWKBYS   AND    THE    CAUBL. 

Two  monkeys,  passionate  and  vain, 

Posseis'd  of  far  more  tongue  than  brain, 

Disputed  bug,  in  lan^age  high, 

Oq  matters  of  Zoology. 

Said  .Tacko,  "  Well,  we  live  and  lesm; 

And  you  witl  wonder  in  your  turn; 

I  And  there  grows,  (O  wondrous  lB'"k !) 

No  AuneA  upon  a  Camel's  bad." 

"  Poohl  follyl"  cried  his  brother  ape, 

"  You  quite  fonet  the  Camel's  shape; 

I  never  saw  a  Camel  yet. 

Without  a  huneh— my  life  I'll  bet! 

I  rode  one  lately  as  my  hack. 

And  FRLT  the  huneh  upon  his  back  I" 

"  'Tis  false.  Sir  Pug,  and  very  hard 

Thus  to  be  doubted:  here's  my  card 

I'll  say  no  more  about  the  brute. 

Let  pistols  settle  tbe  dispute." 

And  then,  as  all  was  fitly  timed. 
The  paces  measured,  pistols  primed. 
The  world  had  held  two  monkeys  less. 
All  through  tliis  mutual  redren. 
Hod  not  the  seconds  interfered. 
And  thus  the  point  of  quarrel  elear'd: 
"  Error  and  truth  to  each  belong. 
You  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong 
The  Camel's  hunch,  by  Nature's  laws, 
'When  food  has  fiiil'd,  and  hunger  gnaws,' 
on  proves  a  gitt  benignly  sent. 
To  aid  the  creature's  nourishment. 
And,  guarding  thus  from  famine's  shock. 
Contributes  to  tbe  general  stock. 
The  very  hunch  Sir  Pug  admired 
In  yonder  Camel,  has  retired ; 
And  when  that  hunch  had  ceased  to  be. 
Then,  Jaeko,  'twas  not  seen  hj  thee: 
Put  up  yonr  pistols,  use  your  eyes. 
And  lewn  from  Nature  b>  be  wise." 
The  positiTe  and  angiy  wight, 
la  seldoin  altogether  nght,  M. 


,THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 

THisDionlh,  is  Ihe  Alban  Cilendu,  wu  cslled  Qutniilu,  it  Mac, 
tilKename  denotes,  the  fifUiin  ibeir  ftu,  wbich  cnuutFil  of  bat  ten 
monlhs,  of  very  unequal  length,  (  '      '        ■'  ■  ■ 

othen  were  usigned  no  more  IDUi  s 


ofd»r 


in  dayi.    Romulus  « 


, __  j»T»,  jiving  to  the  moatlu,  ullenialely,  thulj-oae 

■nd  thirty;  but  he  did  not  utempt  to  regulate  the  lupplemeDtarr 
davs  UKd  in  the  Albu  Calendir,  to  completB  the  peKod  of  the 
SoUr  year.  Numa  fomied  them  into  two  additinnal  moatht  ot 
Iwenty-nina  aad  Iweoty-eight  days.nhich  be  placed  before  iKorfiu, 
(March,)  making  hia  year  to  begin  on  the  firal  of  Jnnuariiu;  and 
Ihua  July  became  the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  though  it  retiined 
iu  same  of  QuintilU  until  .Mark  Antony,  in  compliment  to  Juliut 
Craar,  aad  u  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  benefit  he  had  conferred  ra 
the  world  at  large,  by  rectifying  the  hilherlo  confined  and  irregular 
method  of  dividing  tha  year,  changed  its  name  to  Juliai  (July). 
The  Saioni  called  ihia  month  Hew  Minul,  or  Iltji  Manalh,  becaue 
in  it  they  generally  mawed  and  gathered  iu  their  hay ;  it  wai  aks 
called  Maud  MonazK,  becauu  at  Om  >easan  the  meadi  are  corend 
vrith  bloom.  On  tha  a3rd  the  aun  enters  Leoi  therefore,  in  [DM 
allegoiical  representations,  the  principal  fieure  ia  accompaoied  by  a 
lion.  The  fart,  that  about  this  tirne,  that  bright  star  m  the  Conatel- 
lation  of  Caon  Maior,  called  Sinus,  ot  the  Dor  Star,  rises  wii^ 
thesuo,  has  cauaed  Ibe  period  between  theSrdof  Julyand  llthoi 
August  lo  bear  the  name  of  the  Dog  Dayi.  The  ancient*  sopposcd 
that  the  Dialwnant  iafluence  of  Ihia  alar,  when  in  conjunction  will 
the  aun,  caund  tht  KH  Id  bait,  viat  to  btcomt  unir,  djgi  lo  gnu 
madt  and  utl  othar  creaiuret  to  tanguiih^  uhiU  in  mm  it  prodtutd 
feviriand  otnrr  wialig'iaBt  diionUri;  tbese  eiaggented  notioiu  ol 
;_;  ,::ecls  are  now  diaoelled,  but  sUll  tl  '    ■  ' 

ihiiSih,  in  OL. ... 

period  a  frequently  less  sultry  than  at  other  til 

ANNJVEBSARIES  IN  JULY. 
MONDAY,  Itt. 
1690  TheBaOle  of  the  Boyne,  at  which  both  Jame*  II.  arid  WiU 
liaiD  III.  were  present.    Jamea,  being  completely  defeated, 
fled  to  Waterford,  where  he  took  ahip  for  France,  and  atwn- 
doiUHi  tor  ever  hit  preleniions  lo  the  cmna  of  England. 
TUESDAY.  2nd. 
IG44  The  Battle  of  Manlon  Moor,  in  which  the  Royafitti  wert 
defeated  by  Ibe  Parliamentary  army. 

WEDNESDAY,  3rd. 
The  Dog  Dayj  begin. 
1819  A  comet  ot  great  brillianoj^a^fHKired  in  ihe  North. 


n  the  doctrines  ol 


Cambndge,    having  become  a  ci 

Luther,  «rsi  bamtat  Smilhlield. 
1761  Died  Samiai  Richardion,  author  of  Sir  Charle   Oraadiut. 

&c.    He  was  the  fintwho  endeavoured  lo  render  works  of 

fiction  the  medium  for  conveying  moral  instritctioD. 
1776  IThe  British  Colonics,  in  North  America,  declared  themxliei 

IBIS  Died,  in  Ihe'seveaty-ninth  year  of  hia  ap-.  Richard  Woia*, 
JliiAop  iif  Llandaff.  the  temperate,  learoed,  and  able  defendn 
of  Christianity  against  the  groes  attacks  of  Paine,  aad  the  oM 
less  daOBeroua  iiuinualions  of  Gibbon. 
FRIDAY,  6th. 


aiierwardt  known  as  Ptttr  tht  Htrmil,  Inflamed  by  hia  nal. 
princes  and  warrioia  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  prqeol; 
all  ranks  and  ages  shared  the  phrensy  of  the  momcni ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  contemporary  authora,  six  millions  of  penons 
assumed  the  croaa.  It  wa>  impcasible  lo  stem  such  a  lorml; 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  fell,  and  the  triumphant  baoner  oflhe 
Cross  was  ptanled  on  Mount  8ion. 

1G^5  I'he  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  in  wbich  Ihe  Duke  of  MonnuBtk 
was  defeated. 

I71S  Pettr  the  Grul,  moved  by  suspicion  and  jealousy,  condenuxd 
to  death  his  only  son  ^  Ibe  unfortunate  young  man  ibl  nM 
live  for  this  cruel  sentence  to  be  executed,  but  is  said  to  ban 
died  of  hotror  on  hearing  it  read. 

SATURDAY,  6th. 

1415  John  tlua,  a  follower  of  the  doctrioes  of  Wickliffe,  was  con- 
demned and  burned  for  heresy  at  Constance,  a  city  in  ikt 
south  of  Germany. 
[Coronation  of  Richard 

Kicpired  at  Greenwich, , , .  , 

last  male  descendant  of  the  line  of  Tudor.     His  early  ti 
and  firm  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  renderea  an 
death  an  irreparable  loss. 

1816  The  Allied  Forces  of  England,  Fnissia,  Austria,  and  Rusiii, 
entered  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
SUNDAY,  7lh. 


raised  a  sudden  revolt  among  the  Uaiareni  of  Kaptes, 
for  the  moment,  held  the  lives  of  the  magistrates  and  idii>' 
•TCj;  but,  being  acctued  of  betraying  tbe  io- 


tat-iniiD  inWiimit  'Nniwti.wicaOiiBpainfy.  *it[iniMo»roiTP»sn 

JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKER,    \TKST    STRAND. 


Iba^tur^aif       JUdc^a^inr^ 


N?64. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


JUNE,  1833. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GKNERAI.  UTERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEIXiH. 

CAVERN    TEMPLES    AND   TOMBS    OF    EGYPT    AND    NUBIA. 


Wk  now  proceed  la  give  some  Hcconnt  of  the  Cavern 
TeoAjdet  and  Tombt  of  Bgrpt,  according  to  the  diviiion 
of  the  subject  proposed  in  a  formei  number. 

Tbx  long  but  narrow  vatle]'  through  which  the  river  Nile 
flows,  constitute*  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  the  for- 
mer extending  &om  the  coast  of  the  Meditemnean,  through 
leren  and  a  half  di^reesof  latitude,  or  about  600  miles,  to 
where  the  river,  fomns  its  passage  dirousb  the  mountains, 
forms  the  cataracts  of  Sfene,  near  the  island  of  PbiUe,  in 
34^  N.  This  valley  is  on  an  average  only  nine  miles  in 
width  as  far  as  Cairo,  but  fVom  thence,  the  mountains 
which  hound  it  recede  on  either  side,  and  the  river  divides 
into  several  channels,  forming  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
Lower  Nubia  is  the  continuation  of  this  valley  above,  or 
South  of  Phihe,  and  extends  for  about  two  degrees  of 
latitude:  beyond  this  the  valley  widens,  and  the  country 
M  elevated,  forming  what  ia  now  termed  Upper  Nubia.  The 
vnst  and  barren  sandy  deserts  which  he  on  both  sides, 
beyond  the  mountain-oWns,  are  the  sources  whence  those 
torrent*  of  sand  aro  brought  by  the  periodical  winds,  which 
li«ve  neariy  buried  so  many  of  the  stupendous  monuments 
of  the  aariieit  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  country. 

The  magnifleent  edifice*  which  adorn  in  almost  uninter- 
ra|tod  ■necesuons,  the  banks,    islands,    and   adjoining 


were  enlarged,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  Whether  this  appropriation  was  sug- 
geeted  br  their  existence,  or  whether  the  custom  of  pre- 
serving the  corpse  caused  the  necessi^  for  such  receptacles, 
camtot  be  perhaps  determined;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
catacombs  ara  found  in  tb  -leighbonrhood  of  *U  the  ancient 
TouII. 


cities  on  the  Nile,  some  of  which  obviously  have  bees 
originally  formed  by  the  removal  of  stone  for  building. 

Though  a  general  similarity  of  style  pervades  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  structures,  yet  they  are  of  very  different 
dates,  and  are  the  works  of  very  different  people. 

Neither  the  limits  nor  the  object  of  these  papers,  will 
admit  of  our  entering  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  age 
or  dale  of  these  wonders  of  Egypt,  the  subject  being 
perhaps  the  most  obscure  and  uncertain  of  any  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  historians;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  to  our  readers,  that  in  proportion  a* 
more  knowledge  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  is  guned  by- 
investigation  or  the  inscriptions  and  hieroglyphict',  found 


re  our  Tcadera  a  very  lucdact 


*  Aa  it  b  impoMibls  lo  make  n 
sit,  without  cotistan"    " 

found  00  iheto,  it  wil .. 

acmml  of  this  kind  of  Ian(iuj«. 

The  lenn  is  derived  horn  two  Greek  wordi,  nesnini  taertd  u.. . 
ing,  because  it  wis  employed  on  relifiaas  edifices ;  but  it  is  applied 
to  tliB  mode  of  recontini  idcai,  by  meani  of  ficturtt  or  ttprtitiila- 
lloiu  a/  ttjKli,  instead  of  by  meuu  of  tcorJi,  o     ' 


HnJi.a 


lie  trouble  of  livinK  a  real  rspussnluien  soon  caused 

meet  into  a  ijmbol  of  the  object,  which,  subseqnsnllT.  was  fin 
...«i:c*j  rill  ,1  w.—  »--.  -  — — '--.  --J  -■■-- 1-^?--  ^ 


till  u  bore  but  a  veir  impcriect  and  obscure  relation  to  Ike 
tiun|  iBtsoded  to  be  sipraaea. 

The  characters,  thenfere,  used  for  this  purpose  br  the  EmtiaBS 
before  ibeir  conTsmoQ  to  Cirotianity,  wen  of  tiiree  kiudi :  Ihe  first, 
or  liitretlyphit,  propsily  so  called,  was  farmed  of  real  iuiap*  of 
Tinble  objecti ;  the  sectnd,  called  kwraijc,  cooiisted  of  tuj  cosrHi 
and  obscnie  ontline*  of  the  whole,  or  of  onlr  paiti,  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  eiprsssed ;  and  the  third,  cilled  dnutie,  wu  ■  still 
further  Induction:  conMquenlly  the  two  liller  were  gndusi  ap- 
proiiinsdnis  to  common  wriltea  chuaclan,  oiilythat  they  Kill  bore 
SODM  resemblance  to  tke  eincci,  inilsad  of  beisi  tDerelv  fomu  ex- 
«4 
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Tlie  usertion  of  the  hiBtorian,  Herodotus,  who  vUitad 
Egypt  about  450  before  Christ,  thai,  avM  in  his  time,  the 
date  of  t)M  erection  «f  tlw  Pyraniidi,  ud  of  tha  city  of 
Tbebes*,  Stc.,  wu  1<»t  is  utiquit;.  gm  iim  to  the  belief 
that  the  ume  obicuril;  oKieted  relative  to  ererf  buildiiif 
in  the  country ;  and  thii  erroneous  opinion  wu  oonAraea 
by  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  astnmomical  tablea, 
sculptured  on  the  ceiUngs  of  the  temples  at  Dendar*,  fce. 
The  French  tcientiOc  men  whs  acoooipaiued  Boenapaite  in 
his  expedition,  carried  away  by  their  enmity  to  Christianity, 
were  anxious  to  prove  Uiat  some  of  these  iBonumenta  were 
older  than  the  ^bte  account  of  the  creation  ef  the  world ; 
but  one  of  their  own  countrymen  subaequantlv  proved, 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  celebrated  Champollion  have 
given  additional  conflrmalion  la  the  proof,  that  the  temple 
at  Dendera  U  not  older  than  the  age  of  the  Roman 

These  contradictary  deductions,  are  in  a  great  measure 
explained,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  successive  and  per- 
manent conquests  of  this  country  by  very  different  na- 
tions, each  of  which  «ras  interested  in  recording  its  own 
occupation  of  it,  and  in  obliterating  as  &r  as  possible  all 
record  of  the  previous  occupants.  Let  us  suppoee,  for 
example,  a  splendid  and  perfect  temple  founded  by  Se- 
sostris,  existing  in  all  its  grandeur  and  perfection.  P^ing 
over  less  known  and  less  important  political  convulsions, 
Bist  came  the  conquests  of  toe  sucoasson  of  Alexander, 
who  possibly  erased  and  altered  some  portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal sculptured  inscriptions ;  next  the  Romans,  with  tbeir 
■tern  sway,  ctHnpalled  the  nativee  to  dedicate  anew  thxii 
sacied  fane  to  some  profligate  empetor,  and  the  name  of 
Maxiniau,  Diodesiant,  and  soch  men,  was  suttstitutad 
for  the  aaovd  symbol  ef  Osiria  m  Isia.    Long  after  came 

_  *  A  emiieni  ealcalsliM,  wad*  frwa  th  rata  BTiaocsiB  af  dcpe- 
stioB  br  til*  Nile,  cantdiantad  b;  other  e*ideaee,  shows  tliat  this 

-" '-      beea  fcuuM  4TM  vests  B(«.a>39J0  before  Christ. 

niiiM  ot  a  tesnlc,  beahng  an  iaoeiiplisa  Matin|  that 
Mi  b^  Onnnaaans,  who  rsifiiad,  SEeordiDg  to  tl. 


Tbere  an  Ihs  naias  <^ 
i|  wu   ftmoded  b^ 
Chanpelhon,  T' 


the  lieutenanla  of  the  "  falsa  prophet,"  and,  witli  til 
more  unsparing  and  batteuous  ^atiaism,  destnfti  wi 
defaoed  what  Aay  WB>le4  tenaa  u4  tMte  aimt'L  lo 
admii* ;  white  the  Onek  (SvtsliMM,  dullend,  ja  sther 
secret  leceaaes,  fhim  the  overwlielmlng  storm  ^  Hofaui. 
madan  invasion,  lo  fit  them  for  churches,  plastered  ma 
the  andptured  stories  of  Rhamses'  conquests,  and  lubui. 
tnted  a  daubed  painting  of  the  holy  apostles.  Anl  Isillv,  u 
a  dimax  to  dieaa  injunes,  the  Ottoman  conqveat  and  la 
invariable  raaults,niisei7.d^^dation,  poverty,  and  oppra- 
aioe,  eame  to  omoplete  the  "  tale  of  rwa ;"  and  a  degnilNl 
peasantry  now  ibeiter  themaelvea  in,  and  ooovrat  to  ^ 
vilest  of  pitrposes,  tha  temple  which  Seeostris  had  dtdi' 
cated,  or  die  magnificent  tomb  whirii  ocmtaitied  Ae  boon 
of  a  Pharaoh. 

Added  to  these  politics]  caiues  of  Injury  and  deficemenl, 
every  recess  of  every  catacomb  has  been  so  repettellj 
ransaeked,  in  the  hopes  of  flndine  i^oncealed  tieaBuie,> 
fbr  the  gratificstiou  of  curiosity,  3uX  n»  hidden  tomb,  tie 
existence  of  which  night  ^peai  to  have  remained  m 
known  from  tiM  time  ef  its  oaBatructMB,  can  nov  Ix 
opened,  without  the  moat  ebnoaa  piaoA  presentiag  tlteo 
selves  of  it*  having  been  viotsted  at  Mua  remote  pviod. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  die  ^tgm  iBmedista  aliect  of 
this  paper,  commencing  with  Ae 

EXCAVATED  T8UPLKS  IN  NUBIA. 
At  Derr,  in  Nubia,  on  the  left  nim  of  the  NQat  Hcendrng 
the  river,  there  is  an  excavated  tetnflo,  hm  aat  tf  Ho 
sand^atona  rack;  thepoetaeaof  whk4t  eonsistoaTthfisnin 
of  square  piUara ;  torn  an  atill  entim,  Ih*  aAafi  an  io 
niins  on  the  ground.  In  boat  of  e«chcftha«tariMtte 
legs  of  •  cnloaaal  tpm.  mmHai  to  thaai  af  tta  tnpk 
of  Gome,  at  Thebea.  A  partisM  af  mam  of  tha  ananied 
walla  of  tha  pottieo  haa  fhUea  daw;  t  Wattle  is  Rpn- 
aented  en  the  ftmgMeata  ef  U:  »  hare  ta  fuanaf  In lui 
quiahed  foe,  who  i«litee  te  a  ^at^j  iJuMti|,  tanying 
his  wotiaded  aleag  with  han.  la  aaothac  Muerteeni. 
the  priBgBen.witfa  thair  arsa  tied,  an  bra^bl  Mm  ib) 
exetnitiaoer;   similar  K«l|*B»a  mn  huaA  en  alhst  |Bn>> 


pres^e  of  puticalar  souiuls  or  aanws  of  thsaa  etqecM.  A  fsaith 
dia  was  added  at  anbnvwnl  pned,  caaaMai  ofwinuical 

snboU,  w*icb  w«*  a  kind  of  comBmiliBa  at  iw^M  «f  dUfenrt 
obiKts.  auted  so  si  10  ceeier  n  idn  ooi  dinetlj  HiaMed  br 
them  when  ajisrt.  TIh«  faui  (pacia  tl  characters  wtt«  m^  pt*- 
miiciiomlj.  BccoidiBg  ta  «fc«  ptwrnteof**  aniit,  and  ate  atnliied 

Thu.'fote.\mple  Jheiua,  moon,  .hip  bull,  bow,  «tow.  &c.,  are 
eipreMed_hieTa(lyphica]l7  by  images  of  Ibe-et^eclS.    The  thy  was 


BptMa  the  word  qf*rH«  j  waai  i .    .  __  — 

.—■■  abea.  m^iSm  am  ■irtWiiir_«»fc.-  a  tnwk  firipg.itiini-^' 

^sariasw.    ■ftt  .nitislleue™  of  ihe  p««  »fi- 

,  »«aapBde«Df  hiero(lTphic,toeipreMtfctUO[ 

lui,  ihe  letter  A.  sigoified  «n  eMle,  from  ihe  Ejipnin  """ 

ofthstWid.  ««ai.    «H,me«i.ajardea.ftoniSJi.i,iBdKiW- 


b  as  rauijuiaiiiiiff.     la  Kujpmrei  oj  uiu  kind,  the  pria. 

-y— .   ..    always   portrsyed   as   coloBal:   bit  name  and  titles 

^vereignofen  Obedient  People,  Si™  ;  Lordof  Truth  uid  JuHice, 
v™L^  'J"  ^'"'■'  ***  ''"'"'  '"'  '*»  tableU  on  the  left.  Itvel  with 
hu  head;  »nd  adjoining,  is  1  hiaroflyphical  accminl  oT  the  event, 

I.  1'*'5.f?*d«''.»'ill  easily  comprehend,  Crom  ibii  brief  explaaatiaB, 
n-r-i'*''"'^"  ""*  4  '"  '""T«'  tlu"  ancient  writing,  sod  bow 
l.i.Ti^v""  '"*^'„'S"  eiplaoitions  mult  acsuonally  ue:   Iba 


ndnitry,  wteeeeded  n  deciphering  nmc^,  «nd  hawaWWUt 
•he  dates  aad  sucosBiDo  <rf  .nsm]  eT  tke  cettial  v>^ 

HlfcT*«*«*Jg 


1  use,  near  Koseiti,  ef  a  ikik,  ""t-j 
roglvphic,  and  in  tha  EgrptisB  isd  "'"^ 
ow  in  ibe  Biitiih   Muaenm.    By  mwin  ■ 


II  an  inictiption  in  hie 
isngaagM,  which  tan 

the  latter  wdl-bown  tentne,  the  eiMlanaiiup  of  the  two  im^ 
was  aSbrded ;  it  eoiflaiai  a  decree  of  tha  wMe  briy  of  P™* 
hoed,  for  cenfuriH dttiue  boaann  oa  Ptolauy  EpiphMMS,  M^* 
daled  to  corr««|iaiid  aiiiii  Uaich  %  in  4ie  war  196  tefoR  U^ 
Similar  discoveries  of  inscriptioas  in  hieniflyphic.  hierUic.  «  * 
characters,  acconipuued  with  a  translalioa  in  OieW'  *''' 
^  "-  othsf  places,  sod  hatethni  eoihled  die  l*J 
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but  they  are  all  muck  mutilated*.  The  cell  of  the  temple 
consists  of  an  afMOtment  thirteen  paces  square,  and  is  only 
lighted  by  the  principal  ^te  lh>m  the  portico,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  one  side  of  it:  two  rows  of  square  pillaa 
divide  the  cell  into  three  aisles ;  they  ara  merely  blocks  of 
the  rock  left  standing,  and  are  quite  plain,  wtth  neither 
base  nor  capital.  The  walls  of  the  cell,  and  these  pillars, 
are  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  but  of  a  very  rude 
workmanship;  from  some  remains  yet  visible,  they  appear 
to  have  been  painted  in  eofours.  In  tiie  back  wall  thero 
is  a  door,  which  leads  into  the  small  mtj^Um  (sanctuary) ; 
in  this  are  the  mutilat«l  tvmaini  of  four  figures,  eut  out 
of  the  rock.  There  is  a  smalt  ^Mmber  on  each  side  of 
the  adytum,  in  one  ef  which  there  Is  a  deep  excaratieB, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  k  wns  need  as  a  sepulchfe»** 


i^M.**!* 


There  is  also  an  excatated  temple  tteat  Wady  (valley) 
Kostamne  and  Gyrsha^  in  Ntibia,  abeal  one-third  ot  the 
distance  from  Euouan  ta  Ibsambal.  it  stands  on  the 
top  of  a  hUl,  the  broad  declivity  ef  which  Is  coveted 
with  rubbish  and  fhigmeats  of  colossil  statues.  It  was 
dedicated,  according  ts  Champellion»  by  Rhamses  the 
Great,  to  Phthah  (VulcanK  and  has  suflbred  much  ftmn 
barbarians,  orobably  the  Persians^  all  except  the  excavated 
part  being  destroyed.  The  large  chamber  has  six  cokMal 
statues,  executed  in  a  rude,  but  grand,  style  ;  Burckhardt 
states,  that  they  recalled  to  his  mind  the  temples  of  India, 
to  which  these  of  Nubia  bear  a  great  resemblance.  On  the 
side-walls  of  the  pronaoa,  befaiml  these  figures  aod  pillars, 
are  four  recesses,  each  containing  three  Itm-size  symbolical 
figures,  such  as  are  usually  seen  in  Egyntian  temples ;  aU 
these,  as  well  as  the  colossi,  are  covered  with  a  thick  eeat 
of  stucco,  and  were  once  painted.  A  door  from  this  pronaos 
leads,  as  usual,  to  the  cella,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  two 
massy  pillars,  and  a  small  apartment  on  each  side ;  on  the 
floor  ot  each  are  high  stone  benches.  The  floors  have 
been  broken  up  to  search  for  treasure.  Behind  the  cella 
is  the  sanctuary,  with  a  small  chamber  en  each  side.  In 
the  adytum  are  four  statues,  seated,  and  a  large  cubical 
stone  in  the  middle;  ito  sides  are  quite  smooth.  The  sculp- 
tures which  covered  the  walls  of  this  tempU  are  very  much 
decayed,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sand-stone  in  which  it 
is  cut ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  walls  are  blackened  with 
the  smeke  of  the  torches  and  fires  kindled  by  the  neigh- 
bouring shepherds,  who  often  pass  the  night  h«re  With 
their  cattle. 

A  small  temple,  near  Kalabshe,  lower  down  the  river, 
has  a  series  of  historical  sculptures  on  its  walls,  which 
are  excessively  interesting  in  tnis  point  of  view :  accord- 
ing to  Champollion,  who  passed  four  days  in  examining 
them,  they  represent  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris  in  his 
youth  against  the  Arabs,  Africans,  iEthiopians,  &c.  In 
one  compartment  he  is  presenting  his  Asiatic  prisoners 
to  his  father  Rhamses;  in  anotl^r  part  of  the  temple, 
the  suppliant  iSthiopian  king  is  presented  by  Sesostris 
to  his  father ;  the  tables  are  covered  with  chains  of 
gold,  panther-skins,  bags  of  gold-dust,  logs  of  ebony, 
elephants*  tusks,  and  ostrich-feathers,  with  captives,  hons, 
caroelopards,  panthers,  ostriches,  and  monkeys  in  pro- 
cession .  The  other  sculpturea  relate  to  the  gods  to  whom 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  Ammon,  Ra,  and  Cnuphis. 
Burckhardt,  who  agrees  with  Champollion  in  the  general 
purport  of  these  sculptures,  says  that  they  are  the  best  he 
saw  anywhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  western  shore,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Assouan, 
are  several  temples  and  sepulchres^  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
all  of  them  consisting  of  a  square  chamber,  with  square 
pillars  within,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  large  sepulchral 
excavations  remaining  in  several  of  them. 

The  mechanical  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  their  wonderftil  edifices  and  sculptures  ; 
one  curious  application  of  it  must  be  noticed,  as  properly 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  ;^-we  aUuoe  to  the 
tnonokthic  temples,  so  called  from  being  cut  out  of  **  one 
piece  of  stone,'*  and  often  elaborately  scmptured  externally 
and  internally.  Two  small  chests  of  this  kind  are  seen  in 
the  central  niche*  or  sanctuary,  of  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
island  of  Philm;  they  were  intendcNi  for  cages  for  the 
sacred  hawk,  as  it  is  eanjectured.  In  the  temple  at  Debet, 
in  Nubian  there  are  two  fine  monohthe  templM»  of  granite, 

*  Champollion  has  ascertained  that  this'  temple  belong  to  the 
age  of  Sesostris,  who  reigned  1473  B.  C. ;  and  the  inscripuons  in  it 
contain  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  that  hero.    It  was  dedi 
cated  to  Amon-Rha  a6d  Phr^,  invoked  by  the  name  ef  HhaflONSy, 
iths  pecatiar  patieo  of  tUs  £ynily. 


in  the  sanctuary ;  the  larger  is  eight  feet  high  by  three  in 
width;  the  winged  globe  is  sculptured  over  each;  they 
appear  to  have  been  intended  for  th«  reception  of  sacred 
animals,  perhap  beetles :  the  places  fbr  the  hinges  of  the 
door  are  yet  visible.  But  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
quarried  at  Blephantine»  and  removal  thence  by  the 
labour  of  two  thousand  men,  employed  fbr  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  to  Sais.  in  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rosetta  arm;  of  wis^  we  believe,  there  is  now 
no  trace. 

The  monoUthe  granite  templd*  termed  the  Green 
Tabernacle  at  Memphisi  IrM  thirtMfl  and  a  half  feet 
high,  twelve  ibet  kmgv  itnd  left  and  k  half  broad ;  the 
chamber  within  was  ten  and  a  half,  nilM,  and  seven  and  a 
half  Ibet  in  dimensions;  both  within  and  without  this 
temple  ai«  nnmemu  tadptviM  Md  iMbriptions. 

Tfil  tlttnJII  AT  IBSAMBAL. 

Ik 

}  [9ti  Ifai  SolMirlm  al  Ibt  ftMSi  af  lllfc  paper.] 

At  Ibtamba]»  on  the  right-hand  s(d«  df  the  river,  are  the 
two  most  eelebfated  ejettMdtu  Ism  plot  in  this  country: 
here  the  mountatnotH  sidea  of  the  tatiey  approach  very 
efose  to  the  stream,  so  that  these  ti»mples  are  just  over  the 
bank ;  at  present  there  Is  no  road  to  them,  but  probably 
tome  change  in  die  bed  of  the  rfvisr  has  taken  place  here. 
The  smaller  excavation  stands  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  entirely  cut  out  of  the  almost 
oerpendicular  rock,  and  is  ih  complete  pn^s^rvatidn.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  are  six  erect  colossal  flgtiiies,  three 
en  each  side,  placed  in  narrow  recesses,  they  are  AW  of  the 
same  si2e.  ana  stand  with  one  foot  befbre  the  other;  they 
measure  nrom  the  ground  to  the  knee  sfjt  Ahd  a  half  feet, 
so  that  their  magnitude  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty- 
five  feet.  The  first  represents  a  young  man  with  a  narrow 
beard,  and  a  tiara  on  nis  head,  accompanied  by  two  sm&ll 
upright  figures  about  four  feet  high,  one  bh  each  side  of 
his  legs;  the  second  is  a  female  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  and  a  small  figure  also  on  each  side :  though  rudely 
executed,  the  countenance  is  truly  grand ;  the  tnird  is  a 
youth  with  his  arms  banging  down,  and  two  sihall  figure 
as  before.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door,  the  Same  figures 
are  repeated  in  order :  only  that  Isis  has  a  globe  encom- 
passed by  two  serpents  on  her  head.  The  spares  Be- 
tween the  niches  in  which  the  figures  stand,  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  A  small  central  door  leads  into  the 
pronaos  (or  portico),  the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by 
six  square  columns,  of  three  feet,  the  capitals  represent- 
ing heads  of  Isis.  The  portico  is  thirteen  paces  in  length, 
and  seven  broad.  The  narrow  cell,  whicn  is  only  three 
paces  wide,  is  entered  by  three  doors,  it  has  a  dark  chamber 
on  each  side.  The  adytum  is  seven  feet  square,  with  the 
remains  of  a  statue  cut  out  of  the  rock,  visible  in  the 
back  wall,  and  in  the  floor  is  a  deep  excavation.  The 
walls  of  the  three  apartments  are  covered   with  hiero- 

flyphics  and  the  usual  sacred  figures ;  they  seem  all  to 
ave  been  painted  yellow,  excepting  the  hair,  which  in 
several  is  black,  that  of  the  female,  in  black  and  white 
stripes  t. 

The  principal  excavation«  fbr  the  examination  and  almost 
the  discovery  of  which,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  inde- 
fatigable Belsoni,  was,  till  his  time,  almost  choked  up  and 
covered  with  sand.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1817,  he,  and 
three  other  gentlemen,  effected  on  entrance  into  the  large 
pronaos,  fifty-seven  feet  long  and  fifty-two  wide,  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each  having  a  figure 
of  Sesostris  attached  to  it,  about  thirtv  feet  high,  finely 
executed  and  in  good  preservation.  The  pillars  are  five 
and  a  half  feet  square;  ooth  these  and  the  wsills  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  smaller 
temple.  From  thb  there  is  a  succession  of  chambers  of  va- 
riotis  sizes,  most  of  them  containing  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  not  requiring  any  particular  description.  The 
exterior  of  this  temple  u  ma^ificent ;  it  is  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet  wide  and  eighty-six  fbet  high ;  the  door 
is  twenty  feet  high.  There  are  four  enormotis  sitting 
colossi,  tne  largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great 
Sphinx  at  the  Pyramids,  bemg  about  two-thirds  the  site  of 
this  latter:  ^m  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  they  measuto 
fifteen  feel  six  inehes;  the  Usee  is  seven  fbet  long,  and 
across  the  shoulders  twenty-five  feet ;  their  height,  exdu- 

t  This  temple,  if  it  be  a  temple,  was  dedicated  to  Hathor  (or 
Venos).  by  Nofr6  An,  consort  of  Rhames  the  Gfcat  rS«oitns). 
The  coloaai  are  rappoaed  to  repreaeat  that  prince  and  his  qoaan* 
with  their  childrtn  at  their  feet, 

«4— « 


■the  SATURlJAY  MAGAZtNlH 


MM  of  tlMir  Mpi  of  fourteen  feet,  ts  fif^  one  feet.  Two 
m  only  yuSae,  one  being  »tiU  buried  in  the  »and,  and  tho 
other,  new  the  door,  is  half  Mien  down,  and  la  also 
buried.  On  the  top  of  the  door  U  a  colosnal  figure  with 
the  hawk'a  he»d,  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  hieroglyphic 
flgure  on  each  ude.  On  the  top  of  the  temple  it  a  cornice 
with  hieroglyphici,  with  »  row  of  twenty-one  ntting 
monkeyB,  ewht  feet  high,  and  lix  feet  across  the  ahoulden. 

The  hen  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  w  to  ^at',  thai 
the  party  found  it  impoaMble  to  draw,  the  pewpiration  Itom 
their  faces  fclling  on  the  paper  and  spoiling  it.  They 
(bund  the  Itgures  of  two  liona  with  hawki  heads,  the  bodies 
as  luge  as  life,  a  small  sitting  figure,  and  some  copper- 
work  behmcing  to  the  doon,  in  the  temple. 

Subieqnent  examination  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  four  coloui  ue  poitraits  of  Bhamsea  rSesostiis),  and 


the  bas-relief  Mulptures  on  the  walle,  6ec.  of  the  fint  ball, 
represent  his  conquests  in  Aftica ;  in  one  he  is  seen  in  i 
triumphal  car,  followed  by  bands  of  prisoners,  of  Nubiaui, 
Negroes,  &c.  of  the  natural  siie,  in  a  composition  of  grcil 
beauty  and  effect ;  those  in  the  other  sixteen  chambers  re 
present  religious  subjects,  highly  curious  and  inlctealing, 
The  four  figures  in  the  sanctuary  represent  Rharase*,  Amoii 
R4,  Phr6  (the  Sun),  and  Phthah  (the  Lord  of  JuBliee).  A 
long  inscription  on  a  column  consists  of  a  decree  of  Phthtli 
(Vulcan),  in  &TOur  of  Sesostris,  and  that  monarch's' R[dy. ' 
A  few  paces  to  the  south  of  the  great  temide  b  a  rwea 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it  from  tin 
river;  its  walls  are  covered  with  hieR^fyphics  and  inienp- 
tions  lelating  to  Rhamses.  There  is  another  small  eici- 
vated  temple  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  hit 
served  as  a  chapel  to  the  Christian  Greeks ;  and  Bgnrc)  of 
the  Anoatlet.  stiU  nearlv  nerfect  ue  oainted  on  it)  villt 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  excavated  Temple  in 
Egypt,  or  none  at  least  which  can  be  distinctly  recognised 
as  such :  this  difference  bettveen  the  two  countries,  either 
arose  from  difforcnces  in  the  religions  of  the  flret  inha- 
bitants of  each,  or  probably  the  excavations  in  Nubia  being 
larger,  have  received  the  name  of  temples  though  they 
were  only  tombs,  analoems  to  those  at  £l-k&b  mentioned 
in  another  place.  With  which  they  appear  from  the  descrip- 
tions, to  have  agreed  in  their  interior  arrangraients, 

CATACOUBS  OF  THEBES,  &c 
Etmit  traveller  who  visiu  Egypt,  gives  some  description 
of  these  plaoes ;  it  is  difficult,  among  so  many  and  such 
various  aoeounu,  to  select  that  whic£  will  be  most  accept- 
able;  but,  on  consideration,  we  prefer  that  of  the  late  Beliuii' 
H  nu»t  intemting. 


"  Goumou  is  a  tract  of-  rocks  about  two  miles  in  leog*- 
at  the  tbot  of  the  Lybian  mountains  on  the  weit  » 
Thebes,  and  was  the  burial-place  of  the  great 'city  of  «• 
hundred  gates.'  Every  part  of  these  rocks  is  eut  ool  W 
art,  in  the  form  of  large  and  small  chambers,  each  of  «»•» 
has  its  separate  entrance  ;  and,  thoueh  they  are  very  tW* 
to  each  other,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  oommuniw" 
fh»m  one  to  another.  I  can  truly  say,  it  it  impowW*  ■ 
give  any  description  sufBcient  to  convey  the  ""■alkit*"' 
of  these  subterranean  abodes  and  their  inhahilaoUr  tbw 
are  no  sapnhihiet  in  any  part  of  the  world  like  tbena;  ^ 
no  exact  description  can  be  given  of  their  interior,  owiM 
to  the  difficult  of  visiting  these  reoesaes.  "'  "*""  " 
these  tombs  many  persons  ct '"-' — ■"  "" 


air,  which  often  causes  fainting.    A 


at  withstand  tho  suffe^ 


a«,  whicQ  ollen  causes  tainting,    a  vest  quw»»i  -■  -  , 
rises,  so  fine,  that  it  enters  into  the  throat  and  nosBiU,  •■" 


quantity 


rfdmi 
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choke»  to  BMih  4  degteot .  that  it  requires  great  power  of 
lungs  to  resist  it,  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies. 
This  is  not  all;  the  entry*  or  passage  where  tibe  hodies  are, 
18  roughly  cut  in  the, rocks,  and  me  falling  of  the  sand 
from  the  u|)per  part  or  ceiling  causes  it  to  m  nearlv  filled 
up,  so  that  in  some  plaoes,  there  is  not  a  vacancy  of  much 
more  than  a  foot  left,  which  must  he  passed  in  a  creeping 
posture  on  the  hands  and  knees.  After  getting  through 
these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or  three,  hundred  yaras 
louff,  you  generally  find  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps 
high  enough  to  sit :  hut  what  a  place  of  rest !  Surrounded 
by  bodies,  DV  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  directions,  which, 
tm  I  sot  accustomed  to  the  sight,  impressed  me  with  horror. 
The  blackness  of  the  wall,  the  faint  hght  given  by  the 
candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air,  the  di&ereht  objects  that 
surrounded  me,  seeming  to  converse  with  each  other,  and 
my  Arab  guides,  who,  covered  with  dust,  and  naked,  resem- 
bled living  mummies  themselves,  formed  a  scene  which 
cannot  be  described.  ,  In  such  a  situation  I  found  myself 
several  times,  and  often  returned  exhausted  and  fainting, 
till  at  last  I  became  inured  to  it  and  indifferent  to  what  I 
suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never  failed  to  choke 
my  throat  and  nose,  and  I  could  taste  that  the  mummies 
were  rather  impleasant  to  swallow*.  Atter  the  exertion  of 
entering  into  such  a  place  through  a  passage  of  sometimes 
SIX  hundred  yards  in  length,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a 
resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  my 
weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like 
a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so 
that  I  sank  altogeUier  among  the  broken  mummies  with  a 
crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wc^en  cases,  which  raised  such 
a  dust  as  kept  me  motioiUess  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
waiting  till  it  subsided  again.  Once  I  was  conducted  from 
such  a  place  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  larger  than  that  a  body 
could  be  forced  through ;  it  was  choked  with  mummies,  and 
I  could  not  pass  without  putting  my  fhce  in  contact  with 
that  of  some  decayed  E^ptian ;  but,  as  the  passage  inclined 
downwards,  my  own  weight  helped  me  on,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  being  covered  with  bpnes,  legs,  arms,  and  heads 
rolling  from  above.  The  purpose  of  my  researches  was  to 
rob  t^  Egyptians  of  their  papyrit,  of  which  I  found  a  few 
hidden  in  their  breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space 
above  their  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  nu- 
merous folds  of  cloth  that  envelop  the  body.** 

**  Nothing  can  more  plainly  distinguish  the  various  classes 
of  people,  than  the  manner  of  their  preservation ;  but  there 
axe  manv  other  remarks  that  may  be  made  to  the  same 
effect.  In  the  many  pits  that  I  have  opened  I  never  saw 
a  single  mummy  stanaing,  and  found  them  lying  regularly 
in  horizontal  rows,  and  some  were  sunk  into  a  cement 
which  must  have  been  nearly  fluid  when  the  cases  were 
placed  on  it  The  lower  classes  were  not  buried  in  cases : 
they  were  dried  up  as  it  appears  after  the  usual  preparation ; 
mummies  of  this  sort  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  ten 
to  one  of  the  better  class,  as  neany  as  I  could  calculate 
from  the  Quantity  of  both  I  have  seen ;  the  linen  in  which 
they  are  folded  is  of  a  coarser  sort  and  less  in  quantity, 
they  have  no  ornaments  about  them  of  any  consequence, 
and  are  piled  up  in  layers,  so  as  to  fill,  in  a  rude  manner, 
the  caves  excavated  for  the  purpose;  in  general  these 
tombs  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  grounds  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains ;  they  are  entered  by  a  small  aperture  arched 
over,  or  by  a  shaft  four  or  five  feet  square,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  entrances  into  various  chambers,  all  choked  up 
with  mummies,  many  of  which  have  been  rummaged  and 
left  in  the  most  conmsed  state.  Among  these  tombs  we 
saw  some  which  contained  the  mummies  of  animals 
intermixed  with  human  bodies,  these  were  bulls,  cows, 
sheep,  monkeys,  foxes,  bats,  crocodiles,  fishes  and  birds ; 
idols  often  occur,  and  one  tomb  was  filled  with  nothing  but 
cats,  carefully  folded  in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head 
covered  by  a  mask  made  of  the  same,  and  representing 
the  cat.    1  have  opened  all  theiie  sorts  of  animals.    Of 

^  Before  any  rational  knowledge  of  medicine  existed,  mummies 
were  used  as  drugs,  and  were  exported  from  Egypt  for  that  purpose ; 
^nt,  as  was  to  be  expected,  when  the  price  was  raised,  from  a  deficient 
nipply;  quantities  were  prepared  by  drying  recent  bodies  with 
preparations  to  give  ti^em  the  same  appearance  and  odour;  this 
"  adulteration"  excited  neat  wrath  among  the  physicians  of  those 
<Uj8,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  as  the  spurious  article  was  quite  as 
nasty,  it  was  just  as  efficacious  as  the  true  old  Egyptian. 

t  The  plant  called  Popyruf ,  was  manufactured  into  a  substitute 
tor  paper,  on  which  the  anciepts  wrote  before  parchment  was 
empioved. 


the  bull,  the  calf,  and  the  sneep,  then  is  no  part  but  the 
head,  which  is  covered  with  linen  with  the  horns  prqjecting 
out  of  the  cloth ;  the  rest  of  the  body  l^ing  represented  by 
two  pieces  of  wood  eighteen  inches  wide  and  three  krit 
long,  with  anotiier  at  the  end,  two  feet  high,  to  form  ihnk 
breast  .  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  suck  animali  a^ 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  tombs  of  the  higher  sort  of  poopl^ 
while  few  or  no  papyri  are  to  be  foi|Dd  among  the  lower 
order,  and  if  any  occur,  they  are  only  small  pieces  stuck  oa 
the  breast  with  a  little  fpaaa  or  asphaltum,  being  probably 
all  that  the  poor  individual  could  afford  to  himself.  In 
those  of  the  better  classes  other  objects  are  found.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  divided  into  several  olasses*  and  not 
confined  to  three,  as  is  done  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  o£ 
the  mode  of  embalming.  /  In  the  same  pit  where  I  fi>und 
mummies  in  cases,  I  have  found  others  without,  and  in 
these,  papyri  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with.  I  remarked 
that  those  in  cases  have  none.  It  appears  to  me  that  those 
that  could  afford  it  had  a  case  to  be  buried  in  on  which  the 
history  of  their  lives  was  painted,  and  those  who  oould 
not  afford  a  case,  were  contented  to  have  their  lives  written 
on  papyri  and  placed  above  their  knees.  The  cases  are 
made  of  sycan^ore,  some  verv  plain,  some  richly  painted 
with  well-executed  figures;  all  have  a  human  frioe  on  the 
lid:  some  of  the  larger  contain  others  within  them,  eitheif 
of  wood  or  plaster,  and  painted ;  some  of  the  mummieil 
have  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  acacia,  or  Sunt-* 
tree,  over  Uieir  heads  and  breasts.  In  the  inside  of  tiieso 
mummies  are  often  found  lumps  of  asphaltum,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  two  pounds.  Another  kind  of 
mummy  I  believe  I  may  conclude  to  have  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  priests ;  tbey  are  folded  in  a  manner  totally 
differing  frrom  Uie  others,  and  with  much  more  care ;  tfaie 
bandages  consist  of  stripes  of  red  and  white  linen  inter* 
mixed,  and  covering  the  whole  body,  but  so  careftilly 
applied*  that  the  form  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  preserved 
separate,  even  to  the  fingers  and  toes ;  they  have  sandals 
of  painted  leather  on  the  feet,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms 
ana  wrists ;  the  cases  in  which  these  mummies  are  pre- 
served, are  somewhat  better  executed  than  the  rest.*' 

"  The  tombs  containing  the  better  classes  are  of  course 
superior  to  the  others;  some  are  also  more  extensive  than 
others,  having  various  apartments  adorned  with  figures.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  numerous  tittle 
articles  found  in  them,  which  are  well  adapted  to  show  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  here  the 
smaller  idols  are  occasionally  found,  either  lying  on  the 
groimd,  or  on  the  oases.  Vases  made  of  baked  clay, 
painted  over,  fh)m  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  sixe,  are 
sometimes  seen,  containing  embalmed  entrails ;  the  covers 
represent  the  head  of  some  divinity,  bearing  either  the 
human  form,  or  that  of  a  monkey,  fox,  cat,  or  other  animal. 
I  met  with  a  few  of  these  made  of  alabaster,  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  but  they  were  unfortunately  broken*  a  great 
quantity  of  pottery  and  wooden  vessels  are  found  in  some 
of  the  tombs,  th^  ornaments,  the  small  works  in  clay  in 
particular,  are  very  curious;  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  many  specimens  of  their  manufactures,  among 
which  is  leaf-gold,  nearly  as  thin  as  ours;  but  what  is 
singular,  the  only  weapon  I  met  with  was  an  arrow,  two 
feet  long.  The  scarabsDus,  or  sacred  beetle,  is  found, 
though  not  abundanUy,  in  the  tombs ;  these  are  made  of 
basalt,  verde-antico,  and  other  stones,  or  baked  clay,  those 
with  hieroglyphics  are  much  more  scarce  than  the  oom- 
mon  sort.** 

*' There  are  various  and  extensive  tombs  at  Goumon. 
excavated,  not  in  Uie  rocks  themselves,  hut  in  the  plains 
at  their  foot,  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  below  the  surfooe,  and 
extending  a  considerable  distance  underground:  the  way 
to  these  is  generally  by  a  staircase,  wmoh  leads  into  m 
large  square  hall  cut  m  tne  rock,  in  some  instanoei,  ninety 
toahundred  feet  long;  and,  opposite  the  stairs,  is  generally 
the  entrance  to  the  tomb.*' 

*<  One  day  while  causing,  as  was  my  custom,  the  walls  of 
a  large  tomb  to  be  struck  with  a  sledge-hammer,  in  order 
to  discover  some  hidden  chambers,  an  aperture  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide  into  anoAer  tomb  was  suddenly  made;  hsTinff 
enlarged  it  sufllciently  to  pass,  we  entered,  and  found 
several  mummies  and  a  great  quantity  of  broken  oases ;  in 
an  inner  apartment  was  a  square  opening,  into  whieh  we 
descended,  and  at  the  bottom  we  found  a  small  ehaaber 
at  each  side  of  the  shaft,  in  one  was  a  granite  saroopbagvs 
with  its  cover,  quite  perfect,  but  so  situated,  that  it  weald 
be  an  arduous  undertoking  to  draw  it  out.** 

Among  the  many  discoveries  of  thd  Miterpiliing  Bel* 
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ieni,  wit  fluit  id  the  Tonbi  of  the  Kings,  at  Thebes. 
As  immediately  connected  with  our  subject,  we  shall  give 
AD  abridged  account  of  this  transaction,  from  the  same 
work,  first  mentioning,  that  many  things  led  BeUoni  to  a 
IMet  dT  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  his  intimacy 
irith  the  situation  and  structure  of  these  singular  excaya- 
tlons,  raTo  him  a  well-fbuRded  confidence,  tluit  he  should 
succeed  in  detectinff  what  had  escaped  the  obserration  of 
ftU  who  had  searched  this  country,  from  the  time  ef  8trabo 
to  the  present  century. 

^  Alter  a  long  survey  of  the  western  valley,  I  could 
flbsenre  only  one  spot  that  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
tomb,  accordingly  I  set  the  men  to  work,  and  when  they 
had  got  a  little  oelow  the  surface,  they  came  to  some  large 
■tones,  which  had  evidently  been  put  there  by  those  who 
dDsed  the  tomb;  having  removed  these,  I  perceived  the 
rock  had  been  cut  on  both  sides,  and  found  a  passage 
leading  downwards,  and  in  a  few  hours  came  to  a  well-built 
wall  oTstones  of  various  sizes,  through  which  we  contrived  to 
make  a  breach ;  at  last  on  entering,  we  found  ourselves  on 
m  staircase,  eight  feet  wide  and  ten  high,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  were  four  mummies  in  their  cases,  l}'ing  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  further  on  four  more;  the  cases  were  all 
^' '  ited,  and  one  had  a  large  ooverinff  thrown  over  it  like  a 
\\X. — These  I  examined  carefUllv,  out  no  fhrther  disco- 
ories  were  made  at  this  place,  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  ftv  some  of  the  royal  blood«** 

After  two  or  three  other  fhiitless,  thongh  very  interesting 
ttscoveries,  Belzoni  proceeds. 

**  Not  fifteen  yanis  fh>m  the  last  tomb  I  deseribed,  I 
Oftused  the  earth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  under  a  torrent  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a  great 
quantity  of  water  over  the  spot:  on  the  evening  of  the 
■eeood  day,  we  perceived  the  part  of  the  rock  which  was 
oitt  and  formed  tne  entrance,  which  was  at  length  entirely 
eleaied»  and  was  found  to  be  eighteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
fkoe  of  the  ground. — In  about  an  hour  there  was  room  for 
me  to  enter  through  a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  first  corridor,  which  is  thirty-six 
f(|et  long  and  eight  or  nine  wide,  and  when  cleared,  six 
feet  nine  inches  nigh.  I  perceived  immediately  by  the 
pMUtinf  OA  the  oeiUng,  ana  by  the  hieroglyphics  in  has- 
re&sf,  that  this  was  the  entrance  into  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent tomb.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  I  came  to  a 
itairrasfl  tw<mty-three  feet  Ions,  and  of  the  same  breadth 
«a  the  corridor,  \nth  a  door  at  the  bottom*  twelve  Cbet  high; 
this  led  to  another  corridor  thirty-seven  feet  long,  ana  of 
t^  same  width  and  height  as  the  former  one*  each  side  and 
the  ceiling  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  and  painted,  but 
I  was  stfloped  urom  fUrther  progress  by  a  large  pit  at  the 
other  en<L  thirty  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide,  the  upper 
pait  of  this  was  adorned  with  figures,  from  the  wall  of  the 
peasage  up  to  the  ceiling ;  the  passages  from  the  entrance^ 
ail  tbs  way  to  this  pit»  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
eighteen  degiees ;  on  Uie  opposite  aide  of  the  pit»  focing 
ttM  passage^  a  saoall  opening  was  perceived,,  two  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  six  iaehes  high,  and  a  <4uantity  of  rubbish  at 
t^bettomof  the  wall;  arepe»  fastened  to  a  pieoe  of  wood 
tW  waa  laid  across  tlie  passage,  againaifc  the  projections 
whiah  fom  a  kind  of  door,  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
lMe«wling  into  th*  pit,  and  fxcNn  the  smaH  aperture  on  the 
Ihar  side  Iwag  wy'*}^^  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of 
•hffrr'iTg  again ;  but  these  and  the  wooa  crumbled  to  dust 
on  touching  them,  from  the  damp  arising  from  the  water 
^hiflk  dvauied  ittto  the  mt  down  the  passages.  Oathe 
f^ltariog  da^  we  contrived  a  bridge  o£  two  beams  to  cross 
tin  pit  fiffi.  and  feund  the  little  aperture  to  be  an  epening 
fbased  threnshi  a  wali^  which  bad  entirely  dosed  the  ea- 
tWTHi^  m4  whiehk  had  been  j^astered  ever  and  painted,  so 
as  !»-  give  ihn  apyoatsnge  of  the  tMub  having  ended  at  the 
p6l»  wm  ef  thetfs kmng  been  nothing  beyond  it;  the  sope 
tn  the  inside  of  the  wal£  having  been  preserved  from  the 
dlwilw  did  nofc  fell  to  piaces>  and  the  wood  to  which  it  was 
•Mfli^ed  w«s  in  ^Md  psesesvatien.  When  we  hstd  passed 
tlifSMflh  Hm  liMla  aperluse^  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beau- 
ftiiil  hiyU  tiienty  aHen  feei  six  inches  by  twen^-iLve  fioet 
Um  imtYm^  in  whitk  wete  four  piUai%  thsee  feet  square  ;  at 
tks  en4  ei  ifeHa  MOM,  whiehlshaU  caU  the  entrance-hall, 
the  apaifeiiie»  it  a  laige  doos»  from  which  three 
ma  into  a  ehaMber  with  two  pillars,  fisur  £aet 
tha  ftJMMher  being  twenty -eight  by  twenty-five 
fees^  tks  waHa  weee  covered  with  figunsa,  which,  though 
in  outline  only,  weia  aa  ina  and  peuMt  aa  if  drawn  only 
tlM  day  before:  en  tbe  left  oi  the  ap^dtere  a  large  stair- 
case <^  eighteen  stops,  descended  ftoxa  the  entranoe-haU 


into  a  corridof,  thirty^  foefl>f  eeren  wide,  and  w»  per 
eeived  that  the  paintings  became  more  perfect  as  we  ad 
vanoed  fUrther ;  the  figures  are  painted  on  a  white  ground, 
and  highly  varnished;  at  the  end  of  this  ten  stops  led  us 
into  another,  seventeen  feet  by  eleven,  through  whkh  we 
entered  a  chamber,  twenty  fbet  by  fourteen,  a£med  in  dto 
Most  splendid  manner  by  baito-reiicvot^  painted  like  the 
rest :  standing  in  this  chamber,  the  spectator  sees  himself 
surrounded  bv  representotions  of  the  Egyptian  gods  and 
goddesses.  Proceeding  fUrther,  we  entered  another  large 
hall,  twenty-ei^ht  feet  square,  with  two  rows  of  ptUars, 
three  on  each  side,  in  a  line  with  the  walls  of  the  corridors; 
at  each  side  b  a  small  chamber,  each  about  ten  or  eleven 
fbet  square.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  we  fbund  a  large 
saloon,  with  an  arched  roof  or  ceiline,  thirty-two  feet  by 
twenty-seven ;  on  the  right  was  a  smau  chamber,  roughly 
cut,  and  obviously  left  unfinished ;  and  on  the  left  there  is 
another,  twenty-six  by  twenty-three  feet,  with  two  pillars  in 
it ;  it  had  a  projection  of  three  feet  all  round  it,  possibly 
intended  to  contain  the  articles  necessary  for  the  frmeral 
ceremonies;  the  whole  was  beautifully  painted  like  the 
rest.  At  the  same  end  of  the  room  we  entered  by  a  large 
door  into  another  chamber,  forty-three  feet  by  seventeen* 
with  four  pillars  in  it,  one  of  which  had  fallen  aown ;  it  was 
covered  with  whito  plaster  where  the  rock  did  not  cut 
smoothly,  but  there  were  no  paintings  in  it  We  found  the 
carcass  of  a  bull  embalmed  with  asphaltum,  and  also, 
scattered  in  various  places,  an  immense  quantity  of  smaU 
wooden  figures  of  mummies,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
covered  with  asphaltum  to  preserve  them ;  there  were  soma 
others  of  fine  baked  earth,  coloured  blue,  and  highly  var- 
nished. On  each  side  of  the  two  little  rooms  were  some 
wooden  stotues,  stonding  erect,  four  feet  high,  with  a  cir- 
cular hollow  inside,  as  if  to  contain  a  roll  of  papyrus,  whicik 
I  have  no  doubt  they  oace  did.  In  the  centre  of  the  salooa 
was  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  nine 
feet  five  inches  long,  and  three  feet  seven  wide  ;  it  is  onlj 
two  inches  thick,  and  consequently  transparent  when  a 
light  is  held  within  it;  it  is  minutely  sculptured,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  several  hundred  figures,  not  exceeding  two 
inches  in  length,  representing,  as  I  suppose,  the  whole  of 
the  funeral  proeessbn  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  de- 
ceased. The  cover  had  been  taken  out,,  and  we  fouod  it 
broken  in  several  pieces  in  digging  befoire  the  ficst  en- 
trance :  this  sarcophagus  was  over  a  staircase  in  the  centca 
of  the  saloon*  which  communicated  with  a  subterraneous 
passage  leadins  downwards,  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  tais  we  found  a  great  euantity  of  bats'  dung, 
which  choked  it  up,  so  that  we  coula  go  no  further  witk 
out  digging  ;  i%  was  also  nearly  filled  up  by  the  felling  in 
of  the  upper  part  One  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  ia 
a  stairratie»  in  good  preservation*  but  the  rock  below  ^Hi^g^t 
ito  substance  ;  this  passage  proceeds  in  a  south-west  direo- 
tion  through  the  mountain,  I  measured  the  distance  &ona 
the  entrance^  and  also  the  rocks  above,  and  found  that  tlie 
passage  reaches  nearly  half-way  through  Uie  mountain  ta 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
thia  passage  waa  used  as  another  entrance,  but  this  could 
not  be  after  the  person  waa  buried  there;  for,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs*  under  the  sarcophagus,  a  waU.  had  been 
buUt,  which  entirely  closed  this  oommimication ;  hence  it 
should  appear,  titiat  this  tomb  had  been  opened  again  with 
vioLf nee,  after  all  the  precautions  mentioned  had  been  taken 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  aa 
these  had  been  carefriUy  and  skSfully  done*  it  is  probttMa 
that  the  intruder  must  have  had  a  guide  who  waa  ae 
fpiainted  with  the  place.*^ 

^  All  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  sculpoired  in  the  mk 
rioua  chambers  of  this  place  are  in  bcuso-relieva^  end 
ooleured ;  the  surface  ef  tne  rock  was  first  made  as  •"'v^gtlk 
aa  possihle»  and  fissuies  and  arevices  filled  up  with  cemea^ 
the  figures  bmng  then  drawn  in  outline^  Ihe  sunoundin^ 
surfaee  was  cut  away*  leaving  the  subject  in  rdief  in  n 
greater  or  less  degree,  aeoor£ng  to  ito  sise»  die  InrgeaC 
projecting  about  hadf  an  inch,  and  the  smallest  not  abovw 
one^tan^  of  an  meh.  The  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
limbs  within  the  contour,  are  marked  by  a  Ime  cut  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep;  the  whole  wad  was  then  washed 
0¥er  with  whke,  and  thia  waa  so  brilliant  and  cleas*  that 
the  whitest  paper  appeaw^  even  now^  oi  a  yellow  hae  when 
fadd  en  it ;  the  figures  were  tiien  painted,  the  fbsh  betnff 
coloured  red  or  yellowish,  according  as  they  represented 
men  or  women;  the  drapery  and  omamento  are  either 
J  white,  blue,  or  green,  as  miu^  colours  only  appear  to  hawa 
been  used  in  thoee  dayt»  red*  blue,  yeUow*  an4  green;  Vat 
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fbeae  are  arranged  with  considerable  skin,  so  ae  to  give  a 
Tery  splendid  eroct  to  the  paintings  when  seen  by  toreh- 
Hgbt,  which  they  always  necessarily  are*.  After  the  work 
was  finished,  a  coat  of  ramish  appears  to  hare  been  hid 
<m,  hot  tins  has  been  noticed  in  mis  tomb  only,  probably 
fitrm  the  cireinnstance  of  its  baring,  for  many  centuries, 
beer  excluded  from  the  air.**  It  wonM  be  impossible  to 
^^ve  a  aescription  of  the  subjects  of  these  basso^reUevos  ,* 
they  appear  to  hare  been  allegories  of  the  prtneipal  erents 
m  the  hfe  of  the  occnpant  of  this  splendid  sepnldire^,  and 
Ihe  hiefogWphie  writing  mingled  with  them,  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  their  meaning.  Iro  name  of  this  king  was  the 
Pharaoh  Menephthah,  whose  pompofis  titles  are  paimeti 
and  scnlptozed  m  varions  places. 

EXCAVATED  TOMB  OF  THE  KINQft  AT 

ALEXANDRIA. 

About  sucty  yards  east  of  some  excavations  called  the 
*"  Baths  of  Cleopatra,**  there  is  a  lit^e  bay,  about  sixty 
yards  deep,  the  entrance  being  so  nearly  blocked  up  by 
two  rocks,  that  a  boat  only  can  obtain  access.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  bay,  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  shore, 
there  is  a  small  hole,  through  whicn  it  is  difficult  to  pass : 
a  passage  of  about  t&irty  feet  leads  to  the  first  hail,  in 
this  the  visiter  can  stand  upright ;  on  the  right  and  left 
are  small  square  chambers,  much  filled  up  with  sand« 
the  ceiling  and  cornice  supported  by  pilasters;  the  for- 
mer is  vaulted,  and  covered  with  a  crystalliied  cement, 
on  which  are  traced,  in  red,  lines  obviously  forming 
geometrical  constructions  on  the  subject  of  astronomy ;  a 
aun  is  represented  in  the  middle  of  the  vault.  The  upright 
sides  contain  vaulted  niches;  the  hall  is  about  twenty  yards 
square.  From  this  a  door,  in  the  opposite  side,  leads  to  a 
lajrger  hall,  but  the  sand  fills  it  up  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceinng  at  the  further  end,  so  that  its  dimensions  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Two  small  chambers,  as  before,  are  excavated 
on  two  sides  of  this  also ;  in  the  right-hand  one  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  leading  to  a  vast  corridor,  thirty-six 
feet  long  and  twelve  broacC  half  choked  up,  three  wells 
in  the  roof  having  probably  served  to  admit  the  rubbish. 
This  leads  to  another  fine  apartment,  with  a  portico  on  each 
of  its  four  sides,  three  of  which  have  pilasters  and  cornice, 
richly  carved ;  the  other  parts  of  the  wall  are  left  quite 

Slain,  but  there  are  lines  traced  on  the  vaulted  ceiling,  in- 
icating  that  it  was  intended  to  have  been  cut  into  panels, 
with  roses  in  the  centres.  From  this  chamber  you  enter 
a  beautiful  rotunda,  on  the  left,  which  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  excavation ;  it  is  seven  yards  in 
diameter,  and  about  ^ve  high ;  it  is  regularly  omameuted 
with  pilasters  supporting  a  cornice,  fh)m  which  springs  the 
cupola  of  the  ceiling ;  nine  tombs,  decorated  like  tiiose 
first  described,  are  seen  around  it  The  bottom  is  level 
with  the  sea;  the  water  filters  through,  and  is  found  a  short 
iHstance  below  the  floor;  this  place  is  quite  free  firom  sand^ 
00  that  the  whole  of  it  can  be  seen,  and  the  effect,  when 
illuminated  by  many  torches,  the  light  of  which  is  reflected 
fttym  the  cement,  is  very  grand.  The  chamber  preceding 
the  rotunda  also  affords  access  to  another  corridor,  leading 
to  various  apartments,  presenting  similar  appearances  to 
those  already  described ;  in  one  of  them  there  is  the  spring- 
ing of  a  brick-arch  tunning  round  it,  intended,  apparently, 
to  support  a  eallery;  beneath  is  a  hole,  about  half  a 
Tard  ac^uare,  wnich  is  the  entrance  to  a  winding  passaee, 
out  It  IS  impossible  to  penetrate  it  &r  on  account  of  Sie 
sand  and  water ;  it  is  conjectured  to  have  served  for  some 
religions  mystery,  or  for  some  imposition  of  the  priests  on 
the  common  people.  Through  the  centre  portico  of  another 
chamber,  similar  to  that  before  described,  but  left  unfi- 
nished, like  many  other  parts  of  tins  magnificent  tomb,  an 
apartment  is  entered,  each  side  of  which  has  three  ranges 
of  holes  for  the  reception  of  embalmed  bodies,  and  pits  of 
various  dimensions  are  dug  in  the  floors  of  several  of  the 

^  Many  of  onr  readers  may  remember,  Aat  an  exhSiidon  was 
prepared  by  Bekoni  ia  London,  in  which  easts  of  a  great  part  of 
ihese  sculptures  were  arranged  round  the  walls  ef  aparuasnttr 
and  coloured  to  imitate  the  originals.  Day-light  was  excluded,  ana, 
as  seen  by  the  light  of  lamps,  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  tomb  was  conveyed.  The  alabaster  careophagut,  which 
Belioni  also  brought  to  England,  was  purchaseu  by  mr  John  Seaoe, 
of  whose  Museum  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 

t  In  one  of  the  apartments,  leading  to  the  great  salooh,  Dr. 
Richardson  discovered  a  representation  of  a  human  sacriiice  made 
to  a  serpent ;  three  persons  are  on  their  knees  with  their  heads  struck 
off,  witn  the  reptile  deity  opposite  to  them :  the  executioner  has  the 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  is  apparenUv  about  to  immoUte  thfse  other 
victims^  boosdy  lyiac  oa  m  greona  behind  hiiB. 


rooms.  There  k  a  greet  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of 
aH  the  apartments,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  excavation  is 
regular.  It  was  probably  intended  for  a  royal  cemetery, 
the  bo^es  of  the  sovereigns  being  deposited  in  the  rotunda, 
end  th  other  ehambert  serving  as  places  of  burial  for 
their  relatives,  according  to  their  rank,  and  two  large  side 
ehapek,  with  c<Aateral  rooms,  being  appropriated  to  the 
leligions  rites  ef  tne  Goddess  Hecate,  as  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  oreseents  which  ornament  various  parts  of 
the  phMse.  Whatever  was  its  destination,  like  all  the  other 
cemeteries  of  Egypt,  it  has  been  ransacked  at  some  remote 
period,  and  tbe  bodies  of  its  tenants  removed. 

CATACOMBS  OP  ALEXANDRIA. 

Thx  catacombs  of  Alexandria  are  very  extensive,  th^ 
are  situated  along  the  shore,  about  half  a  league  west  oi 
the  present  city,  and  consist  of  long  galleries,  with  apart- 
ments OK  each  side  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  so  numeroua 
and  complicated,  thai  the  guides  take  the  precaution  of 
tyinff  one  end  of  a  ball  of  tmread  at  the  entrance,  by  meana 
of  wnich  they  are  enabled  to  find  their  way  out  again, 
which  oti;ierwise  would  be  scarcely  possible.  The  present 
entrance  is  by  a  small  hole,  through  which  a  person  can 
only  pass  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  the  precaution  of 
shouting  out  loud,  or  firing  a  gun,  must  be  taken,  to  alarm 
and  disperse  the  jackalls  or  beasts  of  prey,  who  make  thia 
their  place  ef  retreat  After  these  necessary  preliminaries, 
the  place  may  be  explored ;  but  it  has  been  so  often  ran 
sacked  by  plunderers  er  travellers,  that  there  is  little  to 
reward  the  labour  of  the  expedition,  except  the  gratificatioa 
ef  curiosity.  Some  of  the  chambers  have  vaulted  ceilings 
and  pilasters,  with  oomicea  eut  wA  of  the  solid  loek,  and 
are  coneeqoently  more  pleasing  to  view  than  the  monoto- 
nous kmg  galleries,  wkieh  compose  the  jpreatest  part  of 
these  excavations.  Many  alone  sarcophagi  are  fbund  in 
them,  bat  no  bodies  are  now  bft,  the  waOa  are  mmdomed 
with  the  painting  whiek  sender  the  catacombs  of  Thebes 
so  beoslinil  and  mlerestiiag ;  this  dhfierenee  peasibly  arises 
from  those  of  Alexandna  haninc  bees  the  work  of  the 
Oreek  cekmisls,  who  peopled  wal  woadeifil  cily,  and 
whose  enileai  diieiett  frem  A»  aalWe  aai  alxnrigiital 
Xgyptiaae. 

CATACOMBS  AT  CAIRa 


Tks  eatacomW  near  Caira,  ate  rilnaiea  beneath  a 
moond  WL  tbe  nsiddle  of  »  ptann,  adjoiAinK  the  nyramida  of 
Saecto ;  they  extend  aboal  half  a  mile  mrongh  the  rocky 
strattrai  whieh  lies  beneath  the  sandy  sur&ce.  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  visited  these  as  well  as  those  last  mentioned,  descended 
into  them  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder ;  the  first  chamber  he 
entered,  contained  scattered  fragments  of  mimimies,  which 
had  originally  been  placed  on  a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  extending  breast-high  the  whole  length  of  diis  apart- 
ment :  Uiere  are  two  Uers  or  stories  of  these  chambers,  one 
above  the  other,  all  presenting  the  same  appearance  of 
violation  and  disorder,  and  smiling  very  offensively.  At 
some  distance  from  Uiese,  which  were  apparently  appro- 
priated to  man,  are  those  in  which  the  sacred  birds  ana  ani- 
mals were  deposited ;  one  apartment  of  which  Dr.  Clarke 
fbund  filled  with  earthen  jars  entire,  laid  horizontallv  in 
tiers  on  one  another,  something  like  bottles  in  a  wine-bin, 
they  were  about  fburteen  inches  long,  and  conical  in  form, 
the  cover  being  fixed  on  by  some  kmd  of  cement;  when 
opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  the  bodies  of  birds, 
(the  Ibis)  with  white  feathers  tipped  with  black,  or  the 
heads  (^  monkeys,  cats  and  other  animals,  all  caiefuHy 
bandaged  up  m  unen. 

•EPULCHRBS  AT  EL-KAB. 

NsARtY  opposite  to  Edfd  is  El-kftb,  anciently  Elethyia,  where 
are  two  sepulchral  caverns,  which  rival  those  at  Thebes  in 
the  variety  of  thcirpaintings  and  sculptures  repit^^enting 
domestic  scenes.    While  the  subjects  in  roost  other  temples 
or  tombs,  are  either  wars,  processions  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies, here,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  details  of  agriculture 
are  represented ;  plou^ng,  sowing,  reaping,  jrieaning,  &c. 
fishery  by  nets,  curing  the  fish  with  salt,  hunting  and 
cooking  of   the  game,   buying  and  selling  in  markets, 
foadmg  and  nnJoadiug  vessels,  the  processes  of  embalming 
and  buryiug  the  dead ;  and,  in  short,  a  complete  picture  of 
the  private  life  and  customs  of  the  period.    All  these 
subjects  are  sculptured,  or  more  properly  speaking,  left  in 
low  relief  on  the  face  of  tne  rock,  and  are  coloured ;  tUe 
various  -departments  are  bordered  by  hierogrypnics,  mos^ 
probably  explanatory  of  them.    Two  of  the  principal  grot- 
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mber  which  we  now  apinQMbed,  guuded  b  j  a  trench  ot 
mows  depth,  and  wiw  anongh  to  nqnita  a  good  iMpf 
flnt  Arab  jninped  the  diteh,  and  we  all  fbltowed  him ; 
UM  pawaga  we  enload  wai  extremely  small,  and  lo  low  in 
Bome  placM,  aa  to  oblige  ui  to  cnwl  flat  <m  the  ground, 
and  WDoet  alwaya  on  our  hand*  and  kneel :  the  intiicadea 
of  ha  windinn  leiembled  a  labytiuth,  and  it  tennuutad  at 
length  in  a  Camber  mnoh  amulet  than  the  flnt,  font  oon- 
taining  nothing  remaikable. — Wo  now  entond  another 
gallery,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  the  beat  became 
exceasin,  I  found  my  breathing  extremely  diffleult.  mj 
head  began  to  ache  most  violootly,  and  I  had  a  ntoat 
distretaing  lenaation  of  fulneea  about  the  heart.  We  felt 
that  we  bad  gone  too  ttx,  and  ^ot  were  almoat  demiTed  of 
the  power  of  retnming.  At  thu  moment  the  torcn  of  the 
first  Anb  went  out ;  1  wss  close  to  him,  and  saw  bim  fall 
on  his  side ;  he  uttered  a  groan,  his  legs  were  strongly 
convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  hii  throat,— -he 
was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me  seeing  the  torch  of  his 
companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  ne  had  stumbleiL 
passed  me,  advanced  to  hi*  assistance,  and  sloc^ied.  I 
obserred  him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  tUl ; — in  a  moment 
he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  then  came  forwatd, 
and  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped 
short  We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror ;  the 
danger  increased  every  instant,  our  torches  burnt  faintly, 
our  breathing  became  more  difficult,  our  knoea  tottered 
under  us,  and  vre  felt  our  strength  neariv  gone.  Itteta 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the  American  cried  to  as  to  "  take 
courage,"  and  vre  began  to  move  back  as  fkst  as  we  eonU ; 
we  heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us 
Caflres,  jrojiloring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  ns  with 
deserting  him ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  lo  his 
fote,  expecting  every  moment,  to  share  it  with  him.  The 
windings  of  the  passages  through  which  we  bad  come, 
mcreaied  the  difficulty  of  our  escape ;  we  might  take  » 
wrong  turn,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had 
first  entered ;  even  supposing  we  took  the  shortest  rasd,  it 
was  but  tooprobable  our  strength  would  fail  ns  before  we 
arnved.  We  had  each  of  us  separately  observed  atten- 
tively the  shape  of  the  stones  wbich  projected  into  the 
galleries  we  had  passed  ;  we  compared  notes,  and  only  had 
one  dispute,  the  American  difiering  ttom  my  fliend  and 
myself;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  the  m^o- 
ri^,  and,  tbrtunatelj,  were  right  Exhausted  with  Iktigua 
and  tenor,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench. 
Mustering  all  my  strength  I  leaped,  and  was  f<ulowed  by 
the  Amencan :  Smelt  stood  on  the  brink,  ready  to  drop ;  he 
called  to  us  for  "  God's  sake  to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or 
at  least  to  slop,  if  onlv  for  five  minutes,  to  allow  him  lime  to 
recover  his  strength.'  It  was  impcasible;  to  stay  was  death, 
and  we  couU  not  resist  the  desire  lo  push  on  and  reach 
the  open  air ;  we  encouraged  him  to  summon  all  his  fbroe, 
and  he  cleared  the  trench.  When  we  reached  the  open 
air,  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about  1 60°. 
Oar  sailois  who  were  waiting  for  us  had,  luckily,  some  water, 
which  they  sprinked  upon  us  ;  but  though  a  littierefreahed, 
it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit — they  drew 
~"i  lo  the  top  by  means  of  their  turbans  unfolded." 
Onr  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  the  result  of  this 
'ont  The  three  christians  told  the  Arab  whom  they  had 
left  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  that  his  countrymen  were 
bringing  out  some  mummies  for  them  ;  they  then  consulted 
their  own  safety  by  retreating  lo  their  boat :  but  they  wef« 
itopped,  and  ran  greater  risk  of  losing  their  lives,  from  the 
'engeance  of  the  people  of  the  village,  than,  poasibly,  they 
rotud  have  done,  if  thev  had  remained  and  tried  to  suoooor 
Iheit  unfortunate  guides,  the  third  of  whom,  howei'cr, 
BUcoeeded  in  escaping ;  after  considerable  difficulty,  they 
estahliabed  their  innooence  of  any  murder,  and  pud  two 
Spanish  dollars  to  each  of  the  widows  of  the  Tictima  of 
"~~'~  curioai^. 
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THE  HISTORY   AND  CULTURE   OF  SILK. 


The  culture  and  inuiiifactnM  of  Silk, 
originally  to  hare  been  confined  to  the  Empire  of 
Cluui,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  no  country  pro- 
duces thia  QMful  material  in  aacli  large  quantities,  or 
of  so  fine  a  description.  When  lilk  was  first  brought 
into  Europe,  so  little  was  known  of  its  origin,  Uiat 
the  most  absurd  tales  were  told  respecting  it;  by 
some  it  was  said  to  be  a  kind  of  fleece,  which 
adhered  to  the  branches  of  trees;  by  others,  the  bark 
of  the  tree  itself,  and  by  another  party,  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  a  flower. 
Vol.  IU. 


The  scarcity  and  consequent  valne  of  silk,  when 
it  was  first  introdaced  at  Rome,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  &ct,  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
that  time,  the  Emperor  Anrelian  refused  his  Empress 
a  garment  of  this  material,  on  account  of  its  im- 
mense price,  twelve  ounces  of  gold  bring  the  charge 
for  one  pound  of  Silk.  It  was  not  till  the  year  552, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  by  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced, were  brought  into  Europe.  Two  monks  em- 
ployed as  missionaries,  bad  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  having  obtained  • 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  rearing 
the  silk-worm,  and  manufacturing  the  silk,  they  on 
their  return,  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  gave  tfn 
account  of  their  enterprise  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
Induced  by  the  offer  of  a  great  reward,  they  once 
more  returned  to  China,  and  succeeded,  after  many 
cHorts,  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  that  suspicious 
people,  and  bringing  to  Constantinople  a  number  of 
the  eggs  of  the  silk -worm,  concealed  in  the  head  of  a 
walking-cane  J  these  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
a  hot -bed,  and  being  afterwards  carefully  fed  and 
attended  to,  the  experiment,  which  had  cost  these 
enterprising  men  so  much  toil,  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  became 
very  general  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  the  year 
1  Mf),  we  still  find  the  management  of  these  useful 
creatiu-es,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  spoils,  in 
Europe,  confined  to  the  Greek  Empire. 

In  947,  Roger,  the  first  King  of  Sicily,  invaded 
Greece,  and  having  sacked  the  cities  of  Athens, 
The])cs,  and  Corinth,  led  into  captivity  a  considerable 
number  of  silk- weavers,  whom  he  forcibly  settled  at 
Palermo,  obliging  them  to  instruct  his  subjects  in 
the  art,  and  in  twenty  years,  the  Sicilian  silks  are 
said  to  have  attained  great  excellence,  from  the  va- 
riety of  patterns  in  which  they  were  wrought.  The 
manufacture  of  this  important  article,  gradually 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Spain,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France.  In  1554,  while  its  manufacture 
was  yet  but  little  known  in  England,  a  curious  law 
was  passed  by  the  t3rrannical  Mary,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  consumption  of  home  productions, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  "  that  whoever  shall  wear 
silk,  in  or  upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet,  or  girdle, 
scabbard,  hose,  shoes,  or  spur-leather,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned during  three  months,  and  forfeit  ten 
pounds,"  making,  however,  a  few  exceptions  in  favour 
of  persons  of  distinction.  The  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings from  silk,  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been 
making  some  progress,  although,  in  this  countiy 
at  least,  they  were  considered  a  peculiar  rarity,  for 
that  luxurious  and  expensive  Prince,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  obliged  to  wear  cloth  hose,  except  when, 
by  great  chance,  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  Spain,  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  for  gala  days. 

The  Broad- Silk  manufacture  in  England,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  occuiirence.  In  the  year 
1585,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, then  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  having  taken 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  where  a  large  and  flourishing 
manufactory  existed,  consigned  it  during  three  days, 
to  unchecked  plunder  and  destruction:  the  ruin 
of  this  noble  city  was  a  death-bloW  to  the  com- 
merce of  Flanders,  and  its  flourishing  manufactures 
were  dispersed  over  different  countries.  A  large 
portion  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  trade,  took  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  ultimately  settled,  and  taught  the  art 
they  had  imported.  For  ttiauy  years,  however, 
foreign  goods  were  preferred  to  those  of  English 
make,  but  still  improvements  were  constantly  and 
steadily  taking  place,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
fabrics  of  this  country  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  nation. 

A  curious  occurrence,  showing  the  perfection  to 
which  the  English  fabric  has  arrived,  took  place  in 
1824.  A  French  manufacturer  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  London ;  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
seems  to  have  arisen  against  him,  and  it  was  broadly 
hinted  that  his  manufactory  was  merely  a  cloak  for 
the  purpose  of  smuggling  French  silks.     An  inquiry 


was  instituted,  and  his  premises  searcned,  when 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  soods  were  seized,  and  con- 
demned as  foreign  I  and  it  was  only  after  producing 
the  individuals  by  wliom  thef  had  actually  betii 
made,  that  he  was  able  to  remove  the  impression  tLat 
they  had  been  smuggled. 

In  1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  Franc-e, 
compelled  many  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
workmen  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Of  these,  a 
large  number  who  had  been  employed  in  the  ^iIk 
manufacture  resorted  to  Spitalflelds,  and  at  the 
present  time,  descendants  of  these  emigrants  may  be 
found  on  the  spot,  engaged  in  the  same  empluy- 
ment.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Rev.  William  Lea,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridc^, 
invented  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  knittiuz 
stockings,  by  which  the  work  was  so  much  improved 
that  vast  quantities  were  eiqported,  and  theur  being  o: 
English  manufacture  was  considered^  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  a  recommendation  of  their  good  qualities. 
About  the  same  time,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  FrsLua 
was  making  great  exertions  to  extend  the  cultivatioa 
and  manufacture  of  silk  in  his  empire.  To  attain 
this  end,  he  offered  every  facility  to  enterprising  men, 
and,  as  an  extraordinary  inducement,  proffered  patents 
of  nobility  to  such  large  manufacturers  as  should 
support  their  establishments  successfully  for  the  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years.  He  also  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  worm  ovttr  the  whole  of  France;  but, 
probably  on  account  of  tha  dimate,  was  obliged  tu 
abandon  his  plans  In  all  tmt  tha  mora  southern  de- 
partments. 

The  success  of  the  Flrench  king  caused,  at  the 
timei  manir  attempts  to  breed  this  worms  to  be 
made  In  England,  but  thejr  all  Appear  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  same  reeult  attended  experi- 
ments made  in  our  American  colonies.  In  the 
year  1825,  a  company  was  formed,  entitled  'the 
British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company;'  ahout 
eighty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  near  Michels- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  whole  were 
planted  with  white  mulberry-trees.  The  rearing  of 
the  worms  was  confided  to  an  experienced  foreigner, 
Count  Dandolo,  but,  ftam  some  reason  or  other,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  cause  of  such  re- 
peated failures  is  not  thoroughly  understood;  the 
severity  of  the  climate  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason, 
but  silk  has  been  successfully  produced  in  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  and  the  climate  of  Pekin,  in  China,  is 
colder  than  that  of  Scotland*  But  whatever  success 
might  attend  an  experiment  of  the  sort,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  project  would 
never  succeed,  on  account  of  the  number  of  hands 
that  would  be  required,  and  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
In  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  silk- worm  has 
been  introduced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
complete  success ;  and»  in  Bengal  alone,  the  factories 
find  employment  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons. 

THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   WORM. 

Silk  is  the  production  of  a  species  of  Moth,  called 
the  Phaltena  mori  or  Mulberry  moth,  and  its  original 
locality,  as  we  have  already  stated,  appears  to  have 
been  China  or  Persia.  The  changes  tiiat  butterflies 
or  moths  undergo,  having  already  been  described  at 
page  212  of  Vol.  II.,  it  will  be  needless  to  rej^at 
them.  The  substance  which  the  animal  spins  to 
protect  itself  when  in  the  Pupa  state,  is  the  silk, 
which,  before  it  is  dyed  or  bleached,  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  more  or  less  hiclining  to  orange.  The 
Silk-worm  is  not  the  only  creature  that  produces 
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substances  of  this  description^  for  many  other  kinds 
of  butterflies  and  moths  do  the  same;  a  kind  of 
silk  has  also  been  manufactured  Arom  the  webs  of 
spiders^  and  as  they  require  less  attention  than  the 
Silk-worms,  the  plan  might  have  answered,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ravenous  appetites  of  the  little 
spinners,  who,  when  brought  together  in  any  quantity 
very  speedily  devour  each  other.  Certain  shell -fish 
also  produce  a  kind  of  silky  thread ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  muscle,  but  more  particularly  the  pinna,  a  large 
kind  of  shell-fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean  anid 
other  seas. 

The  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- worm  is  under* 
going  its  changes,  varies  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weatiber,  and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which 
it  is  supplied  (  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  particular 
on  this  head,  take  the  greatest  pains  to  supply  the 
little  creature  with  food,  as  on  tUs  they  say  depends 
the  quantity  of  silk  which  the  worm  will  produce. 
They  calculate  that  the  same  number  of  insects^ 
vrhich  would,  if  they  had  attained  their  full  size,  in 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days,  produce 
twenty-five  ounces  of  sQkt  would  only  yield  twenty 
ounces  if  their  growth  occupied  twenty-eight  days, 
and  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  creature's  existence,  the 
patient  Chinese  feeds  the  objects  of  his  care  forty- 
eight  times,  or  once  erery  half  hour,  and  during 
the  second  day  and  night  thirty  times,  and  so  on, 
reducing  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow 
older  3  the  care  bestowed  on  their  culture,  and  the 
numerous  precautions  taken  to  preserve  them  clean 
and  warm,  are  curiously  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  old  Chinese  work  on  the  subject. 

"  The  place  where  their  habitation  is  built  must  be 
retired,  free  from  noisome  smells,  cattle  and  all 
noises;  a  noisome  smell,  or  the  least  fright,  make 
great  impressions  upon  so  tender  a  breed ;  even  the 
barking  of  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  are  capable 
of  putting  them  in  disorder,  when  they  are  newly 
hatched. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  paying  them  every  attention, 
an  affectionate  mother  is  provided  for  the  worms, 
who  is  careful  to  supply  their  wants  ;  she  is  called 
Isan-mon,  mother  of  the  worms.  She  takes  pos- 
session of  the  chamber^  but  not  till  she  has  washed 
herself  and  put  on  clean  clothes,  which  have  not  the 
least  ill  smelt  $  she  must  not  have  eaten  any  thing 
immediately  before,  or  have  handled  any  wild  succory, 
the  smell  of  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  these  tender 
creatures ;  she  must  be  clothed  in  a  plain  habit, 
without  any  lining*  that  she  may  be  more  sensible  of 
Hie  warmth  of  the  place,  and  accordingly  increase  or 
lessen  the  fire,  but  she  must  carefully  avoid  making 
a  smoke  or  raising  a  dust,  which  would  be  very 
offensive  to  these  tender  creatures,  which  must  be 
carefuUy  humoured  before  the  first  time  of  casting 
their  slough.  Every  day  is  to  ih&a  a  year,  and  has 
in  a  manner  the  four  seasons  5  the  morning  is  the 
spring,  the  middle  of  the  day  the  summer,  the 
evening  the  autumn,  and  the  night  the  winter." 

While  it  remains  in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar,  the 
SiDc-worm  ehanges  its  coat  four  times,  and  previous 
to  each  moult  refuses  its  food,  and  appears  in  a 
very  sickly  condition.  As  soon  as  its  nest  or  cocoon 
is  finished,  and  it  has  changed  into  the  pupa-state, 
the  cocoons  are  carefully  removed  firom  the  place 
where  the  animal  had  formed  them;  and  after  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep,  that  they  may  perfect 
their  changes  and  lay  eggs  for  the  ensuing  year,  are 
removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in  large  vessels, 
each  covered  with  a  thick  blanket;  they  are  then 


exposed  to  heat  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the 
life  of  tlie  pupae.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by 
placing  the  vessels  in  an  oven,  heated  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  a  baker  after  his  loaves  are 
drawn ;  here  they  are  suffered  to  remain  for  about  an 
hour,  they  are  then  withdrawn,  but  the  blanket  that 
covers  them,  is  not  removed  for  the  space  of  five  or 
six  hours. 

The  first  process  in  preparing  the  silk,  is  winding 
it  off  the  cocoons  :  for  this  purpose,  after  the  rough 
outsides  are  removed,  several  handfiils  at  a  time  are 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  placed 
over  a  gentle  fire,  the  water  is  then  allowed  to  be 
heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  3  a  short  stunted 
brush  formed  of  heath  or  any  other  shrub  of  that 
description,  is  now  gently  moved  about  among  the 
cocoons,  and  on  withdrawing  it  firom  the  water,  the 
ends  of  the  silk  are  found  to  have  adhered  to  it  in 
several  places ;  the  winder  then  gathers  together  with 
her  fingers,  as  many  ends  as  she  intends  the  first  de- 
scription of  thread  to  consist  of,  and  hands  them  to 
an  assistant,  whose  office  it  is  to  turn  the  reel  as  soon 
as  the  silk  is  laid  upon  it ;  the  principal  workwoman, 
in  the  mean  time,  continually  adds  to  the  thread  the 
ends  of  fresh  cocoons,  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
exhausted. 

The  silk,  when  reeled  off  in  this  manner,  is  called 
tingles,  and  is  used  in  weaving  to  form  the  toe/t,  that 
is,  the  thread  that  crosses  the  cloth  from  side  to  side. 
Another  description  of  silk  threads,  are  called  trams, 
and  these  consist  of  two  or  three  singles  twisted 
together;  but  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  sort 
is  the  organiine,  which  is  formed  by  placing  skeins 
of  singles  upon  a  reel,  and  as  they  are  wound  off,  they 
are,  by  the  assistance  of  machinery,  strongly  twisted. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  then  taken,  and  the  whole 
again  twisted  together  to  form  a  stronger  thread; 
this  thread  is  the  organtine,  and  is  used  for  the  warp 
or  length  of  the  cloth. 

The  process  of  making  organzine,  is  called  throvo' 
ing,  and  the  throwsters  form  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  silk  business.  Before  the  year  1719,  the  whole 
of  the  thrown  silk  used  in  England  came  from 
abroad,  but  at  that  time  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  and  hiv 
brother  erected  a  large  mill  at  Derby  for  the  pur 
pose  of  forming  organzine,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  its  manufacture,  fox  the  term  of 
fourteen  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  their  patent,  but  it  was 
refused  by  Parliament,  and  the  trade  has  since  then 
been  open  to  competition.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  silk  manufacture 
is  carried  on  at  present  in  England,  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  a  quantity  than  four  million,  six  hundred 
and  ninety  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  of  raw  silk  were  imported  for  home 
consumption,  in  the  year  ending  January  1831. 

The  substance  on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar 
feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  Mulberry  Tree ;  and  Provi- 
dence  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  useful 
species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  will 
partake  of  the  same  food ;  thus  ensuring  a  eertain 
supply  for  the  little  spinster. 


The  engravings  which  illustrate  this  article  are 
copied  from  original  Chinese  drawings :  the  first  shows 
the  apartment  in  which  the  worms  are  fed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  trays  containing  them  arc 
arranged.  In  the  second,  the  cocoons  being  com- 
pleted by  the. insect,  are  being  cleared  of  dirt  and 
dead  leaves,  before  they  are  removed  from  the  frames 
on  which  they  had  spun.     The  third  represents  the 
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winding  off  the  silk  into  tingleg,  but  the  windater  I  KChineM  lilk-loom, is  shown;  the  figure  seated  sbove, 
■ppesn  for  the  moment  to  have  left  her  post  for  the  I  among  the  machinerjr,  appears  to  assist  the  labour  by 
purpose  of  blowing  the  fire.   In  the  fourth  engraving,  I  means  of  her  weight. 


Early  in  the  year  1 BS9,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  pUced  on  board  &  ship  employed 
in  the  South  Sea  Fishery.  The  ship  being  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Gallapagos,  a  group  of  islands  situated  about  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Peru,  she  directed  her  course  towaods 
them  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and  water.  Here 
they  found  an  American  brig  which  had  arrived  there,  a 
day  or  two  previous,  with  the  same  intention.  They  came 
to  an  anchor  fronting  a  sandy  beach  of  no  very  great  extent, 
with  high  hills,  andloily  woods  terminating  the  prospect; 
the  inland  parts  at  a  little  distance  seemed  impractieable 
from  the  great  thickness  of  the  forests.  A  numbet  of 
bands  were  despatched  on  shore  in  the  long-boat,  but  not 
meeting  with  so  desirable  a  place  for  watering  as  they  eX' ' 
pected,  some  of  the  men  entered  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  "  Quick  freshes,"  while  others  proceeded  along  shore 
to  find  one  less  objectionable.  Of  the  former  party  was 
yotms  Lord,  who,  separating  from  the  rest,  entered  uncon- 
adouuy  inb>  tbs  thickest  part  of  the  country.  Having 
wandered  on  in  this  wild  Ubyrinth  for  nearly  two  hours, 
without  Snding  water,  or  being  able  to  knock  down  any  of 
the  Urge  Inrds  wbieh  he  chased  flnm  among  the  wild  furze 


and  thickets,  he  began  to  think  of  retnming.  Being  per- 
fectly satisfled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  pncetxiinf  in 
the  direction  for  the  ship,  he  pursued  the  path  h«  had 
chosen  j  evening,  however,  began  to  wrap  the  forest  in  a 
deeper  gloom,  and  only  just  sufficient  light  remained  to 
show  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  place  clothed  with  some 
fine  trees,  be^'ond  which  the  wooos  grew  so  thick  as  to 
render  them  imnoasable.  The  fact  now  first  flashed  upon 
him,  that  he  had  proceeded  in  all  probabihty  some  miki 
into  the  interior,  and  he  cheeiftilly  made  up  hi>  mind  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
morrow,  he  should  readily  find  his  way  back  to  tba  vessel. 
In  this  comfortable  hope,  after  having  loitifled  himself  with 
a  draught  of  water  from  a  spring,  he  asMuded  one  of  At 
trees ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  tlie  bud  ecreaming  of  the 
nightbird,  and  the  contintied  whoopings  of  innnmarable 
owls,  "  making  night  hideous,"  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
watching,  he  slept  till  morning. 

It  may  be  inugined  that  at  the  first  glimpse  <^  daybt«ik, 
be  was  not  a  httle  anxious  to  gel  out  of  the  wood,  lor  he 
now  began  to  suffer  severelyfrom  want  of /bod.  Far  aome 
hours  he  wandered  about  in  the  intricacies  of  this  wild  and 
uninhabited  spot,  supported  in  the  hope  that  bis  toils  were 
near  their  termination.  Often  did  be  listen  in  breatfalefs 
attention  to  catch  the  sound  of  any  tignol-gua  to  guide  his 
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footsteps,  and  often  did  he  shout  in  expectation  of  being 
heard  by  those  who  might  have  been  despatched  in  search 
of  him.  He  ascended  the  high  trees,  but  his  view  was 
constantly  intercepted  by  forests  and  elevated  hills  wooded 
to  their  summits.  Hunger  now  forced  on  him  the  necessity 
of  seeking  some  means  of  subsistence ;  he  accordingly  pre- 
pared wim  his  knife  a  formidable  bludgeon,  and  scarcely 
nad  an  hour  passed  when,  startled  by  a  rustUng  among 
the  underwood,  he  expected  some  kind  of  animal  to  sally 
forth,  but  was  surprised  to  see  a  lar^e  black  snake  glide 
out  from  its  concealment  and  raise  its  head,  "  nimble  in 
threats,"  at  his  approach.  Having  got  within  range  of  his 
stick,  he  immediately  '*  rapped'*  it  **  o*  the  coxcomb,** 
whereupon  it  rolled  itself  up,  and  after  a  few  twists  and 
twirls  remained  stationary,  wiUi  its  forked  tongue  thrust  out 
of  its  mouth. 

In  this  desolate  situatioh  night  again  overtook  him, 
and  although  the  climate  of  the  island,  notwithstanding 
its  latitude,  is  generally  mild,  and  the  middle  of  the  day 
pleasantly  warm,  yet  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  are 
rather  cold  ;  consequently,  he  had  to  struggle  against  both 
cold  and  hunger  without  any  apparent  remedy.    The  sim- 

Sle  circumstance  of  having  met  with  a  snake  in  the  day 
id  not  seem  of  much  consequence,  but  the  idea  of  meeting 
one  in  the  night,  occasioned  by  his  hearing  those  peculiar 
noises  usually  made  by  them  at  this  period,  kept  him  in 
continual  anxiety.  He  ascended  a  tree,  and  havin|f  eaten 
some  of  the  leaves,  remained  during  the  obscunty  of  a 
night  intensely  dark,  with  his  spirits  dreadfully  depressed, 
for  he  now  began  to  fear  that  tne  ship  would  sail  without 
him;  his  situation  appeared  hopeless,  and  he  passed  a 
sleepless  and  desponding  night;  the  noises  kept  up  in 
the  woods  convinced  him  that  many  birds  of  prey  existed 
upon  the  island.  When  day  began  to  appear,  he  descended 
from  the  tree,  and  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  he  per- 
ceived a  large  owl  perched,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
gravity,  upon  a  low  bough,  with  its  large  eyes  intently 
nxed  on  nim,  but  as  if  unconscious  of  his  appearance. 
He  quietly  approached  near  enough  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  and  thus  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  provide  himself 
with  a  breakfast  Having  eaten  sufficiently  of  this  carrion, 
which  left  his  mouth  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  he  set  out 
with  a  determination  of  moving  in  a  right  line,  which 
could  not  fail  of  bringing  him  to  the  sea-shore  at  some  part 
of  the  island.  Towards  evening  he  was  seized  with  a  most 
painful  sickness,  and  felt  cold  and  disheartened ;  he  had 
not  seen  during  this  day  any  four-footed  animal. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  determined  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  in  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
view  of  the  sea ;  but  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  shelter 
himself  in  one  of  the  low  trees  which  had  the  thickest 
foliage,  and  which  proved,  in  some  measure,  a  defence 
a^inst  the  temnestuous  weather  which  now  set  in.  In  this 
dismal  situation  he  fell  asleep;  and  on  awakening  found  him- 
self in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  completely  wet  through. 
Towards  morning  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  he  proceeded 
'with  no  very  great  expedition  to  climb  the  mountain,  for 
his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted ;  after  great  exertion  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  top,  and  with  great  joy  found 
that  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  anchorage ;  but  he  also 
made  another  discovery,  which,  in  its  event,  threatened  to 
prove  more  fatal  to  this  unfortunate  youth  than  aHl  his 
former  adventures ;  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged  had  put 
to  sea,  and  the  American  brig  was  at  that  moment  loosen- 
ing her  sails.  The  distance  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
to  the  sea-beach,  was  at  least  three  miles ;  and  the  well- 
known  signal  warned  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  The  perfect  hopelessness  of  all  succour,  should  she 
sail  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  beach,  rendered  him 
desperate ;  he  rushed  down  the  mountain,  sick,  dizzy,  and 
faint,  his  limbs  with  difficulty  performing  their  office ;  he 
succeeded  after  nearly  two  hours  of  great  fatigue  and 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  bay  where  he  first  landed ;  but 
'What  was  his  horror  on  beholding  the  white  sails  of  the 
American  brig  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck  upon  the  horizon ! 
Though  naturally  of  an  almost  unconquerable  spirit, 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  oveipowered  him,  and 
he  fell  down  in  agony  upon  the  sand  which  he  grasped 
in  an  agitated  spasm.  Here  he  lay  until  the  day  was 
pretty  far  advanced.  On  recovering  a  little,  the  want 
of  food  became  insupportable;  he  nobbled  along  shore 
in  search  of  shell-fish,  but  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
wild  shrubs.  He  sheltered  himself  this  night  in  the 
woods  which    skirted   the   sea,    and   in   the   morning 


returned  to  the  task  of  procuring  subsistence.  With  this 
intent  he  walked  along  the  beach,  and  at  a  rocky  part  of 
the  shore  he  perceived  several  seals ;  some  of  them  were 
reposing  on  the  sand,  while  others  lay  upon  the  rocks. 
Approaching  very  silently,  and  selecting  one  whose  head 
presented  a  fair  mark,  he  with  a  few  blows  secured  the 
prize.  Being  unable  to  make  a  fire  he  proceeded  to  cut  it 
up,  and  selecting  a  piece  of  the  liver,  ate  it  ravenously ; 
this  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  was  seized  with 
excessive  sickness,  and  was  obliged  to  He  upon  the  sand  for 
a  length  of  time,  completely  exhausted.  Having  refireshed 
himself  with  some  water,  he  again  pursued  his  path  along 
shore,  when  by  great  good  fortune  he  fell  in  with  a  tor- 
toise ;  this  he  also  qui(^y  despatched,  and  the  flesh  agree 
ing  with  his  stomach  renovated  his  strength  ;  he  was  soon 
afterwards  enabled  to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  seal,  which  he  forthwith  cut  up  into  long  strips, 
and  laying  them  upon  the  sand,  left  them  to  dry,  intending 
to  tr^  another  piece  for  breakfast  in  the  morning,  the 
remains  of  the  tortoise  sufficing  only  for  that  evening. 

In  this  manner,  he  existed  for  some  days,  sleeping  in  the 
woods  at  night,  and  roving  abroad  in  the  day ;  but  the 
supply  of  seals  at  last  failed  him,  nor  cuuld  he  find  another 
tortoise,  and  starvation  began  once  more  to  stare  him  in 
the  &ce.  It  happened  that  the  weather  was  particularly 
pleasant,  and  he  often  refreshed  himself  by  sleeping  on 
the  warm  sand ;  a  gun  would  have  been  the  means  of  sup- 
plying him  with  plenty  of  water-fowl,  and  he  often  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  quantities  of  such  birds  fly  past  him 
with  impunity.  One  morning  \yhen  he  had  wandered  some 
distance,  allaying  his  appetite  with  whatever  he  could  find 
upon  the  coast,  he  sank  down  beside  a  small  bank  quite 
exhausted,  and  fell  asleep.  On  awaking,  he  found  that  he 
had  overlaid  a  snake ;  its  species  was  difierent  from  the 
one  he  had  killed  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  not  quite  dead ; 
the  unexpected  occurrence  not  a  little  startled  him,  and, 
placing  his  stick  under  its  speckled  belly,  he  tossed  it  into 
the  sea.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune,  with  all  his  in- 
dustry, to  meet  with  any  provision,  he  therefore  crawled 
back  to  the  bay.  In  the  morning,  which  was  very  serene 
and  pleasant,  he  sauntered  along,  but  with  the  same  want 
of  success  as  on  the  foregoing  day;  nothing  could  he 
find  to  recruit  his  strength,  which  now  became  seriously 
impaired,  not  only  from  uie  deprivation,  but  the  quality,  of 
the  food  which  he  had  been  obhged  to  eat.  The  morning 
being  veiy  far  advanced  and  the  sun  pleasantly  warm, 
he  threw  nimself,  or  rather  fell,  down  upon  the  shore, 
and  obtained  in  sleep  a  respite  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

On  awaking,  he  beheld  the  amphibious  and  black  bully- 
head  of  a  large  seal,  who,  like  himself,  was  basking  in  the  sun 
and  enjoying  a  sound  sleep ;  it  had  taken  up  its  situation, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  our 
famished  Crusoe.  Astonished  at  the  companionable  quali- 
ties displayed  by  his  unctuous  friend,  for  **  misery  acquaints 
a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows,**  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
gazed  perfectly  panic-struck  on  the  uncouth  monster,  who 
soundly  reposed  with  the  utmost  tranquillity.  From  what 
has  been  related,  it  will  be  concluded  that  poor  Lord  was 
not  at  this  time  very  strong,  and  unfortunately  he  had 
let  fall  his  club  about  twenty  paces  before  he  sank  down 
upon  the  shore,  and  feared  that  if  he  got  up  to  fetch  it, 
he  might  disturb  his  reposing  companion.  He  therefore 
determined  on  commencing  an  attack  with  his  knife. 
He  suddenly  darted  forward,  and  succeeded  in  encircling 
the  seal  in  his  arms  and  legs,  and  rolling  with  the  creature 
over  and  over ;  but  the  seal  was  too  strong  in  despite  of  all 
he  could  effect,  and  thev  both  rolled  into  3ie  sea. 

Vexed  and  confounded  at  the  escape  of  his  prey,  the 
more  so  when  he  found  his  hands  much  lacerated  in  the 
encounter,  he  crawled  on  shore,  where  he  luckily  recovered 
his  knife  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  spot  where  the^ 
floundered.  As  he  did  not  expect  another  visit  from  thts 
animal,  he  picked  up  his  club,  and  began  to  pursue  his 
road  back,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  much  reduced  by  the 
heavy  fati^e  of  the  day ;  he  had  not  gone  half  a  mile, 
when,  to  his  greaX  joy,  he  beheld  a  tolerably  large  tortoise 
moving  up  from  tfa^  sea  towards  the  woods.  Exerting  his 
utmost  strength,  he  was  so  successful  as  to  arrive  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  intercept  its  retreat*  and  he  proceeded  to  des- 
patch it  without  delav.  This  supply  came  very  opportunely, 
and  after  this  meal  he  found  himself  so  much  tne  better, 
that  he  reached  the  tree,  where  he  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  slept  without  disturbance.  The  next  morning  he 
finishod  the  remains  of  the  tortoise,  mi  bo  then  ,mus- 
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tered  up  resolution  to  enter  the  forest,  m  order  to  keep  a 
look-out  from  the  mountain  from  whence  he  had  heheld 
the  American  ship  prepare  for  saihng.  He  succeeded  in 
ffaining  the  summit,  and  remained  all  this  day  viewing  the 
distanr horizon,  hut  no  sail  appeared,  and  the  night  passed 
heavily.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  he  was  obliged 
by  hunger  to  return  to  the  beach,  the  island  being  destitute 
of  berries  0£  fruits. 

In  this  manner  he  subsisted  till  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  day,  which  found  him  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  more  like  an 
apparition  than  a  human  being ;  "  sharp  misery  had  worn 
him  to  the  bone,"  and  he  expected  to  die  very  shortly.  As 
his  eye  wandered  round  the  glittering  expanse,  he  thought 
he  distinguished  in  the  extreme  distance  a  dark  speck, 
which  he  took  to  be  a  sail.  He  gazed  at  it  most  intensely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  move,  and  he  concluded  it  was  a 
rock;  in  order  to  be  convinced,  he  lay  down,  and  brought 
the  stem  of  a  small  tree  to  bear  upon  the  distant  object, 
which  he  now  perceived  moved  along  the  level  horizon.  It 
must  be  a  ship,  but  she  was  passing  the  island,  and  he 
kept  anxiously  looking,  in  the  expectation  of  her  fading 
from  his  view.  In  a  short  time  he  could  perceive  her  to  be 
a  vessel  of  some  size,  but  his  heart  sank  within  him  when 
he  observed  soon  afterwards  that  she  stood  away  upon  a 
different  tack.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  tacked  again, 
and  it  now  became  evident  that  she  was  making  for  the 
island.  The  joy  of  the  poor  sufferer  at  this  welcome  sight 
broke  out  in  sundry  raptures  and  transports.  He  rushed 
down  the  mountain  with  such  little  caution,  that  he  stum- 
bled over  the  broken  rocks,  and  pitched  headlong  down 
the  broken  and  rugged  descent  After  many  painfiil 
efforts,  he  staggered  from  the  woods  to  the  sea-shore,  and, 
when  he  beheld  the  ship  come  fairly  into  the  bay,  and 
anchor,  a  boat  hoisted  out,  and  pull  with  long  and  rapid 
strokes  towards  him,  he  fell  overpowered  upon  the  sand. 

On  the  boat  reaching  the  shore,  the  poor  fellow  appeared 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  all  he  could  articulate  was  **  Water, 
water!"  One  of  the  sailors  brought  some  in  a  can,  and 
suffered  him  to  drink  his  fill ;  soon  afterwards  he  again 
swooned  away,  and  in  this  state  they  carried  him  alongside, 
where  he  became  sensible,  but  unable  to  speak  or  move. 
His  helpless  condition  rendered  it  necessary  to  hoist  him 
on  boara.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind  and  humane 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Captain  Cook,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship,  to  whose  skill  and  attention  may  be 
attributed  his  ultimate  recovery,  as  from  the  quantity  of 
water  the  sailor  suffered  him  to  drink  (which  the  surgeon 
succeeded  in  dislodging  from  his  stomach,)  in  his  miserable 
and  emaciated  state,  the  medical  gentleman,  when  he  first 
saw  him,  had  but  faint  hopes  of  his  sur\iving;  indeed, 
this  gentleman  declared  that  he  could  not  have  lived  upon 
the  island  many  hours  longer.  In  a  short  time,  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  his  cot,  when  he  was  informed  by 
Captain  Cook,  that  about  a  week's  sail  from  the  Gullapagos, 
he  had  luckily  fiiUen  in  with  the  ship  by  which  Lord  had 
been  left,  when  the  master  told  him,  that  a  youth  had  been 
missed,  and  was  left  upon  the  island ;  this  induced  the 
Captain  to  bear  up  for  the  place,  otherwise  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  it. 

This  individual  was  afterwards  Masters  Assistant  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Druid. 

[Abridged  bom  the  United  Servie§  Journal  J] 


It  18  eaty  to  exclude  the  noontide  Ught  by  elosing  the 
eyes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  retitt  the  clearest  truth,  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  againil  it Ksith  on  Prophecy 

**  Wekek  did  your  Church  lurk,  in  what  cave  of  the  earth 
slept  she,  for  so  many  hundreds  ofvears  together,  before 
the  birth  of  Martin  Luther?"  The  reply  is,  that  she 
lurked  beneath  the  folds  of  that  garment  or  many  colours, 
which  the  hands  of  superstition  had  woven  and  embellished 
for  her,  and  wherewith  she  was  fisntastieally  eneumbered 
and  disguised.  She  slept  in  that  cavern  of  enchantment, 
where  eostly  odours  and  intoxicating  fhmes  were  floating 
around,  to  overpower  her  sense,  and  to  suspend  her  faculties ; 
till,  at  last,  a  voice  was  heard  to  ery,  Sleep  no  more.  And 
then  she  started  up,  like  a  strong  man  refreshed,  and 
shook  herself  from  the  dust  of  ages.  Then  did  she  cast 
aside  the  gorgeous  «•  leadings,"  which  oppressed  her,  and 
stood  before  the  world,  a  sacred  form  of  brightness  and  of 
puflity^^— Lb  Bas. 


ON  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  SEASONS  IN 
RURAL  PURSUITS. 

"Our  forefathers  probably  paid  more  attention  to  the 
periodical  occurrences  of  Nature,  as  guides  for  direc- 
tion in  their  domestic  and  rural  occupations,  than  we 
of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do.  They  seem 
to  have  referred  to  the  Book  of  Nature  more  fre- 
quently and  regularly  than  to  the  almanack.  Whether 
it  were,  that  the  one  being  always  open  before  them, 
was  ready  for  reference,  and  not  the  other,  certain  it 
is,  that  tliey  attended  to  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  and 
regarded  certain  natural  occuirences  as  indicating, 
and  reminding  them  of,  the  proper  time  for  com- 
mencing a  variety  of  affairs  in  common  life. 

The  time  was  (perhaps  it  is  not  yet  gone  by),  when 
no  good  housewife  would  think  of  brewing  when 
the  beans  were  in  blossom.  The  bursting  of  Hie 
alder-buds,  it  was  believed,  announced  the  period  at 
which  eels  begin  to  stir  out  of  their  winter  quarters, 
and,  therefore,  marked  the  season  for  the  miller  or 
fisherman  to  put  down  his  traps^  to  catch  them  at 
the  wears  and  flood-gates.  The  angler  considered 
the  season  at  which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  blooming  of  the  wheat;  and  when 
the  mulberry-tree  came  into  leaf,  the  gardener  judged 
that  he  might  safely  conmiit  his  tender  exotics  to  the 
open  air,  without  the  fear  of  injury  firom  frosts  and 
cold.  Then  there  was  a  variety  of  old  sayings,  or 
proverbs,  in  vogue,  such  as— • 

When  the  sloe-tree  is  white  as  a  sheet. 
Sow  youi-  barley  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet 

When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck ; 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack. 

People  talked  of  "  the  cuckoo  having  picked  up  the 

dirt,"  alluding  to  the  clean  state  of  the  country  at 

the  time  of  this  arrival  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  of  **  blaek^ 

thorn  winds,"  meaning  the  bleak  north-east  winds, 

so  commonly  prevalent  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 

of  the  blowing  of  the  blackthorn.     Virgil,   in  the 

recipe  he  gives  in  his  Georgics,  for  the  production  of 

a  stock  of  bees,  states  that  the  process  should  b« 

begun. 

Before  the  meadows  blush  with  recent  flowers, 
And  prattling  swallows  hang  their  nests  on  high. 

And  Shakspeare,   in  his   Winter's  Tale,  speaks  of 

Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  intelligent  observer  of  nature,  from  whose 
writings  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts, has  been  greatly  struck  with  coincidences  of 
this  kind  j  and  he  mentions,  vdth  interest,  an  idea 
suggested  in  the  same  work,  of  forming  "  a  calendar, 
by  which  the  flowering  of  a  plant  should  acquaint  us 
with  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering  of  a  plant.'* 

Following  up  this  idea,  he  annexes  a  plan  of  such 
a  calendar,  in  which  each  month,  except  "  dark 
December,"  contains  notices  of  these  occurrences  in 
nature.  The  grounds  for  his  remarks  are  extremely 
curious,  and  worthy  of  our  observation.  In  asso- 
ciating the  wasp  with  the  hawthorn-leaf  in  April,  Uie 
author  says,  "  Wasps  seem  to  delight  in  frequent- 
ing hawthorn-hedges  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
eaxly  foliage  comes  oat.  What  is  it  that  attracts 
them  to  these  haunts  ?  Perhaps  they  come  in  search 
of  the  larvae  of  other  insects  which  feed  on  the  haw- 
thorn. That  wasps,  whose  ordinary  food  seems  to 
be  fruit,  yet  occasionally  devour  insects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as,  even  in  summer,  they  may  often  be 
seen  to  attack  and  devour  the  flies  in  the  windows 
When  ^ey  make  their  first  appearance  in  spring. 
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there  is  no  fruit  for  them ;  therefore  they  may,  at 
that  season  resort  to  hawthorn-hedges,  which  ftbound 
with  the  larvae  of  various  insects.  The  song  of  the 
cuckoo  is  found  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Papilio  cardamines,  (or  orange-tipped 
butterfly.)  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  cuckoo 
is  seldom  heard  in  July,  and  this  papilio  is  rarely 
met  with  so  late.  In  ttie  end  of  November,  the 
little  winter-moth  (Phal<sna  hrumaria,)  is  classed  with 
the  late-flowering  asters''  We  add  an  account  of 
this  insect  in  the  author's  own  words.  *'  This 
modestly- attired  little  moth  is  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  Its  delicate  texture,  and 
weakly  form,  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  insect  ill 
calculated  to  endure  the  inclement  season  appointed 
as  its  proper  period  of  existence.  But  nature  knows 
her  own  business  best;  and,  accordingly,  these 
slender  creatures  brave  the  tempestuous  weather 
they  are  doomed  to  encounter,  totally  regardless  of 
the  cold,  the  wet,  the  winds,  and  the  fogs  of  Novem- 
ber and  December ; 

These  little  bodies,  mighty  souls  inform ! 

Let  it  blow,  or  rain,  or  shine,  there  they  are  sporting 
and  dancing  away,  under  the  sheltered  sides  of  banks 
and  hedges,  with  a  resolute  hardihood  and  perse- 
verance that  are  truly  admirable,  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  as  much  as  the  butterfly  in  the  sultry 
sun-beams  of  July." 

[From  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magatxn§ 

of  Natural  History,] 


If  a  man  will  look  at  most  of  his  prejudices,  he  will  find 
that  they  arise  from  his  field  of  view  being  necessarily 
narrow,  like  the  eye  of  the  fly.  He  can  have  but  little 
better  notions  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  as  has  been 
Well  said,  than  a  fly  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe* 
dral  ^an  ha\*e  of  the  whole  structure.  He  is  offended, 
therefore,  by  inequalities,  which  are  lost  in  the  great 
design.  This  persuasion  will  fortify  him  against  many 
ii\jurious,  and  troublesome  prejudices. Cbcii.. 

The  Christian  member  of  a  Christian  household  has  this 
heavenly  and  solacing  assurance,  "  that  so  strong,  so  un- 
eartlily  become  the  bonds  which  unite  those  who  have  long 
lived  together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  no  less  than 
community  of  blood ;  that  they  undoubtedly  enjoy,"  even 
in  absence,  "  a  certain,  though  undefinable,  fhiition  of  each 
other's  presence ;  they  hear  each  other  s  voices  speakinjz  in 
the  depth  of  their  bosoms,  dissuading,  approving,  comiort- 
ing,  rejoicing:,  &od  thus  realize,  to  its  lullest  extent,  that 
blessed   privilege,    alas !    how  seldom   enjoyed,  or  even 

understood,  of  the  communion  of  saints." The  Rectory 

of  Valehead, 

We  cannot  keep  our  bodies  long  here,  they  are  corruptible 
bodies,  and  will  tumble  into  dust ;  we  must  part  with  them 
for  a  while,  and  if  ever  we  expect  and  desire  a  happy 
meeting  again,  we  must  use  them  with  modesty  and 
reverence  now. Sherlock. 


DEATH. 

Death! 

What  art  thou,  O  thou  great  mysterious  terror ! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know ;  diseases,  famine. 
Fire,  sword,  and  all  thy  ever-open  gates, 
Which  day  and  night,  stand  ready  to  receive  us  ; 
But  what's  beyond  them  ? — ^\Vho  shall  draw  that  veil  ? 

[HcoBEs's  Siege  of  DamatCHtJ] 

Answer,  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Bishop,  M.  A. 

Beyond  ?  and.  Who  shall  draw  that  veil  ? — ^The  ma& 
Whom  Christian  Spirit  hath  ennobled  can 
He  from  th'  abyss  beyond,  the  veil  shall  tear. 
For  'tis  his  triumph,  that  Death  is  not  ttiere  I 
That  there  is  all  sublime  devotion  s  scope ; 
All  rest  from  sorrow ;  all  expanse  of  hope ; 
There  perfect  souls,  the  path  ha  treads,  who  trod ; 
There  Immortality  I  thm  Heaven  1  there  God  I 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

Ik  our  first  volume,  (p.  20,)  we  gave  a  history  of 
Bells,  with  a  tahle  of  the  weights  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkahle.  The  following  account  of  the 
Great  Bill  of  Moscow,  is  furnished  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  some  of  our  youthful  readers  in 
the  country. 

In  the  churches  of  Russia  in  general,  the  belUi 
are  numerous  and  of  large  size.  They  are  hung, 
particularly  at  Moscow,  in  belfries,  or  steeples  sepa- 
rated from  the  churches ;  they  do  not  swing  like  our 
bells,  but  are  fixed  to  the  beams,  and  rung  by  a  rope 
tied  to  the  clapper  and  pulled  sideways.  One  of  these 
bells  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan's  Church,  at  Moscow^ 
weighs  more  than  fifty-seven  tons.  It  is  used  only 
on  important  occasions.  ''When  it  sounds,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  **  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over 
Moscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast 
organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder." 

"  The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  tha 
largest  ever  founded,  (its  weight  being  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,)  is  in  a 
deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin^ 
(the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  city).  It  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  from  a  beam  to 
which  it  was  fastened.  But  this  is  not  the  fact  The 
bell  remains  in  the  same  place  where  it  was  originally 
cast.  It  never  was  suspended ;  the  Russians  might  as 
well  attempt  to  suspend  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship 
with  all  her  guns  and  stores.  A  fire  took  place  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  fiames  caught  the  building  erected  over 
the  pit  where  the  bell  yet  remains,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  metal  became  hot ;  and  water  thrown  to 
extinguish  the  fire  fell  upon  the  bell,  causing  the  frac- 
ture which  has  taken  place.  The  engraving  will 
give  an  accurate  view  of  its  present  appearance,  and 
also  of  the  descent  into  the  cave  by  means  of  a  dou- 
ble ladder.  The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door,  placed 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth."  Dr.  Clarke  then 
describes  his  falling  into  the  pit  down  the  stairs,  by 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  "  The  bell," 
he  continues,  "  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver.  While  it  was  in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the 
people  cast  in,  as  votive  offerings,  their  plate  and 
money.  I  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  assay  a  small 
part :  the  natives  regard  it  witli  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  would  not  allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off. 
The  compound  has  a  white  shining  appeai^mce,  mi- 
like  bell-metal  in  general,  and  perhaps  its  silvery 
aspect  has  strengthened  if  not  excited  the  conjecture 
respecting  the  costliness  of  its  ingredients. 

On  festival  days,  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they 
would  resort  to  a  church ;  considering  it  an  act  of 
devotion,  and  crossing  themselves  as  they  descend 
and  ascend  the  steps.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
covered  with  water  and  large  pieces  of  timber ;  these, 
added  to  the  darkness,  render  it  always  an  unplea- 
sant and  unwholesome  place,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  arising  from  the  ladders  leading  to  the  bot- 
tom."— {Traveh  in  Russia,  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke.) 

With  the  assistance  of  six  Russian  officers.  Dr. 
Clarke  took  the  dimensions.  He  was  unable  to 
measure  the  base,  that  being  buried  in  the  earth,  but 
within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extremity,  the  curcum- 
ference  was  found  to  be  sixty-seven  feet  four  inches. 
The  perpendicular  height,  from  the  top,  measures 
twenty-one  feet  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the 
stoutest  part,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thickness  is  twenty- 
three  inches.  They  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by 
placing  their  hands  under  water  where  the  rent  had 
taken  place ;  this  is  ab  jve  seven  feet  higih  from  the 
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ANXIVERSARIES  W  JULY. 
MONDAY.  Bth. 
1397  Thi  l/nisH  of  Cilnir,  by  which  tierw^j,  S»«d«a  and    Dea 
1.       _..  <■-— ^jd  into  (  Hngle  kianlom,  under  Slsq——    - 


maintBiD,  probably  on  account  of  the  female  figure 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  that  it  was  cast  during 
the  reign  of  their  Empresa  Anne.  This  great  and 
powerful  princeaa  succeeded  Peter  the  Great  on  the 
throue,  in  1725. 


ANZCSOTB  OP  THI  LATB  BBMJAMIN  WSfT,  PBUIDBKT  OF 
rHB  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1743,  one  of  hia  liiten,  who  bod 
been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  dsuebter, 
came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  dayi  at  her  fiither's. 
When  the  child  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  Weit  in- 
vited her  daughter  to  Kotlier  flawert  in  the  irarden,  and 
committed  the  iiifaiit  to  Uie  cam  of  Benjamin  during  tlieir 
absence,  j^iving  him  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  Hiei  from  mo- 
lesting hii  Uttfe  chaise.  After  some  time,  tlie  child  hap- 
pened to  smile  in  its  sleep,  and  its  beauty  attncted  his 
attention.  He  looked  at  it  n'ith  a  pleasure  which  he  had 
■ever  before  experienced,  and  obser^'inn  some  paper  on  a 
table,  together  with  pena  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized 
them  with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  por- 
trait ;  although  at  this  period  lie  had  never  seen  an  en- 
eraving  or  a  picture,  and  was  only  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
be  endeavoured  to  conceal  wliat  he  had  been  doins  i  but 
(he  old  lady  observing  his  confiision,  inquired  what  he  waa 
about,  and  requeatcd  him  to  show  her  Iho  paper.  He 
obeyed,  entreating  her  not  to  be  angry.  Mra.  West,  after 
looking  some  time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure, 
•aid  to  her  daughter,  "  I  declare,  be  has  made  a  likeness  of 
little  SaUy ;"  and  kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and 
satisfaction.  This  encouraged  him  to  say,  tliat  if  it  would 
give  her  any  pleature,  he  would  mate  picturet  of  the 
floaert  which  the  held  in  her  hand ;  tbr  the  instinct  of  his 
genius  was  now  awakened,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  imi- 
tate the  forms  of  those  things  which  pleased  bar  sight. 
This  happened  in  America,  near  Springfield  in  Pennsyt- 
Tsnia,  where  West  was  bom. Galt's  Life  of  Wett. 

HowKTia  fluently  you  are  iqjured,  if  real  penitence  and 
eontrition  fbllow  the  offence,  a  Christian  is  always  bound  to 
forgive. Bishop  PoaTani. 


to  disgrace  Christianitj  by  their  practice.— Milnkr. 

A  KtND  refusal  ii  sometimes  as  gratifying  as  a  bMtowsl : 
be  who  can  alleviate  the  pain  of  an  ungracious  act  is  nnpsr- 
donsUe  unlets  he  do  so. 
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1797  Died,  1 
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_:e  under  Giii 

il  Beaconilield,  Edmund  Burkt. 
TUESDAY,  9ih. 

1497  Vatetdt  Gama  sailed  ham  Belem.  near  Lisbon,  on  a  voyage 
or  diKOTCTT,  which  lerminued  in  hii  finding  the  pas»a;F  to 
the  I'lui  lodiei  bvthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  CuluitiLua 
wta  (eeking  tha  sliarei  of  A«i,  by  uiling  canitnually  in  ihe 
Weil,  ind  in  »  doinc  diKoxred  ihe  fiia  WiTld.  The 
Pnrtujuoe  nsvigitor,  bi  paiientlj  purauinc  ihe  Cottt  ol 
Africi.  uid  St  length  doubliDg  ihe  Cape,  which  temninaie* 
thi(  continent  on  ibe  wuih,  ■ciuslly  arrived  on  thit  long- 
EOiight  coast  Ibe  22nd  ot  May.  1499,  after  a  voyage  o(  ooc 
d  ten  monlha. 

4  IL  deposed  her  husbuul,  Peter  III.,  and  caesed 
nersell  lo  be  proclaimed  Empre»  of  all  the  Bunias. 

1816  The  countries  of  I^  Plata  and  Faracuiy  declared  tbenuelvcs 
free,  and  SMumed  the  asme  of  ihe  Uaited  Proviacet  of  South 
America. 

WEDNESDAY,  lOlh. 

13)2  London  Bridge  was  nearly  coniumed  by  a  fire,  which  broke 
out  at  both  ends  si  the  same  time.  In  (his  conflagration  near 
3000  penoni  perished,  the  fides  of  tfae  bridge  being  occupinl 
by  rowi  of  houKs.  there  wai,  canaequenlly,  no  escape  tor 
the  unrorlunsle  inbsbitanta,  tbui  hemmed  in  by  the  fire  os 
IWD  sides,  and  the  water  behind. 

1472  1'he  'I'own  of  Deauvaii  laved  from  falling  into  the  huid*  of 
llie  Burgundlaiu  by  the  courage  and  leal  of  the  wrotnen,  who, 
when  the  gariiioa,  eihaotled  by  a  long  resistance,  were  on 
the  point  of  giving  i^ay.  came  to  their  usiaunce.  led  by  one 
■         le  de  Hachette.     This  heroine  herself  threw  down  from 


Die  T 


should  be  annualfy 
ich  Ihe  females  shouM 
walk  fint ;    a  custom  which  prevails  lo  this  day. 
ISfiO  ffmry  iJ.  0/  Franct  i«A  of  a  wound  in  the  eye,  recei.ed  u 
a  toumimeni  from  the  Count  de  Montcooierr-     la  his  la^ 
momenli  the  monarch  commanded  thai  the  unfortunate,  bat 
inoocetat.  cause  of  his  death  ibould  not  b«  moksted  ;  bnt. 
fiheen  yean  aCler,  he  was  airugned  for  the  fact,  and  sacri- 
ficed 10  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Cslherinc  de  Medicis. 
THURSDAY,  llth. 
ITOe  The  DhIu  o/  Marlborcugk   and   PrtifO  Exfnr  oblaincd  a 

Seal  victory  over  the  f  ranch  at  Audenard.  or  Oudeaaide,  on 
a  Scheldt. 

FRIDAY,  laili. 
IS36  Death  of  Enumut,— He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  oT 
the  extraordinary  age  in  which  he  Aourisbed.  Equally  courted 
by  Ihe  Sorereigni  of  France  and  England,  and  by  Ihc  Pope* 
of  the  House  of  Aledici,  he  could  never  be  induced  lo 
abandon  the  learned  punuiis  in  which  he  deliEhicd.  For  Ihe 
emplaymenis  or  benefices  so  profusely  oHcred  to  him.  Tbe 
coieraporary  of  Lulher,  it  hu  been  said  of  I ' 
was  nol  an  error  which  Luther  sought  lo  refori 
had  nol  made  the  tuhject  either  of  severe  ci 
satire;  yet,  rtalrained  by  the  natural  limidiiy  of  his  temper, 
by  his  love  of  peace,  and  hoping  that  mild  measures  would 
produ<-e  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  vice*  he  so  loudly  cen- 
sured, he  chose  lalher  to  assume  the  character  of  a  medialoc 
between  Luther  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  openly  to 
join  Ihe  part;  of  the  nformers.  He  died  at  Basle,  i»  tha 
siity-nintn  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inlcrrad  in  the  Cslbedial 

SATURDAY.  I3lh. 
ITTl  Captain  C>>«Ji.  in  (he  Endeavour,  returned  (o  Portsmouth, 
having  tailed  round  the  world, 

1788  A  dreadful  storm  took  place  in  France,  which  deflated  the 

country  and  destroyed  the  harvest  for  a  apace  of  Gfty  teacnes. 

1789  The  Bret  breaking  out  of  the  Fr«nch  Revolution :  the  nwb  el 

Paris  forcibly  entered  the  Hospital  des  Invilides.  and  pes- 

sewed  [hems«lvei  of  the  arms  depodted  there. 
1793  Marat,  the  coadjutor  of  Robespierre  and  Danlon,  and  one  ot 

Ihe  wont  monstere  the  Revolution  produced,  was  aasaauuicd 

by  Charloua  CoiAt. 

SUNDAY.  14lh. 
Slim  SuNniT  *mia  Tsiyirv. 
1223  Died  at  Mantes,  in  the  foily-lhiid  year  of  his  ran.  and  the 

fifty-ninth  of  his  age,  PhUif  II.  of  Ftuhh.  called   by  hs 

historians  Phi  lip- Augustus.  He  was  the  great  rival  of  lUchard 

Cdur  de  Lion  of  England. 
IB24  Rihg  Riht  or  Taiisha.t^  IL,  ITisg  «/  iJr*  Sa-dwUk  /st«d>, 

died  in  I^ndoD  ;  his  wife,  who  csme  in  thia  coiutrr  with 

him,  had  died  about  a  week  before. 


JOHN     WILLIAM    PARKER.    ITKBT    STRAND. 
Bold  by  *U  BookscOHS  and  NewivtBdm  In  Ihi  Kla(iliiB. 
Havkm  and  Dalen  In  Fntodical  PoblkaUoni  s 
byOUt,F  


B.liSy 
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LJCHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

Tom  4r«l  ^^entic  mention  of  Lichfield  occurs  in 
Bede*8  Ecclesiastical  History,  where  it  is  alluded  to 
as  the  See  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop.  The  name  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  but  its  etymology  has  been  much 
disputed.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  word  is 
written  Licet/eld;  in  Bede,  Lyccetfelth  and  ticitfeld. 
Some  etymologists  derive  its  signification  from  leccian, 
to  water  (and  It  is  well  known  to  have  abounded  in 
numerous  lal^es  and  pools)  j  others,  from  the  verb 
licean  or  Hcian,  to  like,  or  to  be  agreeable,  and 
therefore  make  it  to  signify  Pleasant  Field.  It  has 
however  been  more  frequently  allowed  to  be  derived 
from  lie,  a  dead  body,  and  consequently  as  signifying 
cadaverum  campus,  the  Field  of  Dead  Bodies.  This  de- 
rivation is  supported  by  a  prevailing  tradition,  of  the 
martyrdom  of  a  thousand  British  Christians  on  this 
spot,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  (a.  D.  303)  under 
Dioclesian,  when  Maximian  was  governor  of  Britain. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  diocese  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  which,  being  conquered  by  (the 
Christian  King)  Oswy,  introduced  the  Christian  faith 
into  this  powerfid  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
He  made  Lichfield  an  episcopal  See,  by  appointing 
Diuma,  a  Scotsman,  the  first  Bishop,  a.  d.  656. 
After  a  succession  of  three  others,  the  famous 
Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric  A.  d.  667. 
Bede  informs  us,  that  ''he  had  built  himself  an 
habitation  not  far  removed  from  the  church  5  wherein 
he  was  wont  to  pray,  and  read  with  a  few,  that  is, 
seven  or  eight,  of  the  brethren,  as  often  as  he  had  any 
spare  time  from  the  labour  and  ministry  of  the  word." 

From  this  period,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  See  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  at  the 
National  Council  held  in  London,  a.  d.  1075,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  the  See  of  Lichfield  to  Chester, 
which  was  done  by  Peter  (the  first  bishop  appointed 
by  Wi}liam  the  Conqueror),  who  went  by  the  appella- 
tion of  bishop  of  Chester  and  Lichfield.  Robert  de 
Lyniesey  was  his  successor,  and  removed  the  See  to 
Coventry,  having  obtained  from  the  King,  the  custody 
of  that  Abbey  (oHginally  founded  by  Canute) ;  this 
edifice  hi|ving  been  restored  and  greatly  enriched  by 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  celebrated  wife 
Lady  Godiva.  Robert  Peeke,  chaplain  to  Henry  the 
First,  was  consecrated  to  this  See,  a.  d.  1117,  and 
was  succeeded,  1 1 28,  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  who  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  both  to  the  city  and  Cathedral 
church  of  Lichfield.  He  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  great 
part  of  the  latter,  to  have  increased  the  number  of 
Prebendaries,  and  to  have  appointed  the  first  Canons. 
De  Clinton  restored  the  See  to  Lichfield,  and  styled 
himself  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Until 
the  es^blishment  of  Chester  as  a  separate  See,  A.  d. 
1542,  Ih^  succeeding  bishops  were  indifferently  called 
Bishops  of  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and  Chester,  having 
an  episcopal  residence  at  each  place.  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  was  the  usual  designation  till  Bishop  Hacket, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  placed  Lichfield 
before  Coventry,  as  a  compliment  to  the  lojralty  of 
the  former  place.  Walter  de  Langton  succeeded  to 
the  See  in  1 295,  and  did  much  benefit  to  the  city, 
forming  streets,  causeways,  &c.  j  he  augmented  the 
income  of  the  Vicars,  expended  2000/.  on  a  shrine 
for  St.  Chad,  and  rebuilt  the  Bishop*s  Palace,  giving 
the  old  episcopal  house  to  the  Vicars  Choral. 

In  the  time  of  Heniry  the  Eighth,  the  Cathedral 
became  a  prey  to  depredation;  its  ornaments,  sta- 
tues, shrines,  and  all  other  valuable  articles  were 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Ceadda;  this  was  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Bishop,  Rowland  Lea,  who  ob- 


tained it  from  the  King.  This  prelate  ean^esdy 
endeavoured  to  save  the  monastery  of  Cov«tttry,'and 
its  fine  church,  from  spoliation,  but  iti  this  his  la- 
bour was  fruitless,  and  they  were  Entirely  demolished. 

Little  of  interest  occurs  afterwards  in  the  historical 
detaFls  of  Lichfield,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars.  In  1 642,  a  troop  was  raised  lor  King 
Charles  by  Sir  Richard  Dyott,  Kt. :  during  this  time 
the  Close  sustained  three  aiw»>  by  which  the 
Cathedral  was  greatly  injuired.  mparatlons  to  eon- 
siderable  extent  were  tnade,  1649,  to  defend  the  Close 
against  Lord  Brooke,  and  three  thousand  troops. 
This  nobleman  was  a  zealous  opppser  of  episcopacy, 
and  had  determined  on  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Cathedral ;  on  his  approach  to  Lichfield  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  annihilated  if  hii  cause  were  unjust ; 
on  his  return  from  placing  his  artillery,  he  was  shot 
by  a  brace  of  bullets,  discharged  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dyott,  who  had  watched 
Lord  Brooke*s  motions  from  the  top  of  the  cathedraL 
Lord  Brooke's  body  was  removed  to  Warwick  to 
be  buried  with  his  ancestors ;  the  armour  worn  by 
him  on  this  fatal  day,  and  his  doublet  stained  with 
blood,  are  in  the  armoury  at  Warwick  Castle.  The 
gun  with  which  he  was  killed  remains  in  possession 
of  the  Dyott  family,  resident  near  Lichfield. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  given  to  the  rebels 
by  the  death  of  theur  leader,  the  garrison  could  not 
long  stand  the  siege,  and  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  This  was  the  first 
cathedral  which  surrendered  to  them,  and  every 
species  of  havoc  and  profanation  was  committed  by 
these  miscreants.  The  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
King's  party  were  imprisoned  in  ^e  Ca&ejbral  three 
days  and  four  nights  without  food,  except  what  codld 
privately  be  obtained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
obliged  them  to  convert  the  seats  and  desks  into  fbeL 
At  this  period  the  venerable  pile  became  one  scene  of 
desolation,  the  centre  spire  was  battered  down,  the 
costly  monuments  destroyed,  and  amongst  others, 
that  of  'Lord  Paget,  sculptured  in  Italy  at  the 
enormous  expense  of  700/.  Dugdale  says, ''  courts  of 
guard  were  kept  in  the  aisles ;  they  broke  up  the 
pavement,  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  hounds 
throughout  the  Church,  delighting  themselves  in  the 
echo  from  the  goodly  vaulted  roof,  and  to  add  to  their 
wickedness,  brought  a  calf  into  it  wrapt  in  linen, 
carried  it  to  the  font,  sprinkled  it  with  water,  and 
gave  it  a  name  in  scorn  and  derision  of  that  holy 
sacrament.  Baptism ;  and  when  Prince  Rupert  re- 
covered that  Church  by  force.  Colonel  Russel,  the 
governor  carried  away  the  communion-plate  and  linen, 
with  whatsoever  else  was  of  Value.** 

The  Close  was  retaken  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1643, 
and  Colonel  Hawey  Bagot  was  appointed  Grovemor 
of  the  garrison;  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
Charles  the  First,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when 
his  majesty  left  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  slept  at 
Governor  Bagot*s,  in  Lichfield,  on  the  15th  of  Jnne 
1645  5  this  unfortunate  monarch  twice  afterwards 
revisited  this  city ;  but  short  was  its  period  of  tran- 
quillity, for  in  1646,  the  Close  was  again  taken  by 
Uie  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Sir  William  Brereton, 
and  its  walls  dismantled.  In  1651,  by  authority  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  men  were  employed  to  str^ 
off  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
break  in  pieces  the  Bells  *.  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  remark  on  the  heavy  afflictions,  or  violent 
deaths,  suffered  by  many  of  the  spoliators  of  the 
Church  of  those  days;  among  others.  Colonel  Dan- 
vers  who  stripped  the  roof,  and  Pickings  who  demo- 
lished the  bells,  met  with  untimely  ends. 

*  For  the  History  of  Bellt,  lee  this  Magume,  voL  i«,  p«  BO. 
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We  find  that  althotigh  the  building  was  in  this 
dilapidated  state^  its  ministers  did  not  neglect  their 
duties,  and  Ashmole  has  the  following  memorandum. 
'*  This  morning  Mr.  Rawlings  of  Lichfield  told  me, 
that  the  vicars  of  the  Cathedral  had  entered  the 
Chapter-house,  and  there  said  service;  that  this, 
with  the  Vestry,  was  the  only  place  in  the  church 
that  had  a  roof  to  shelter  them."  On  the  Restoration, 
Dr.  John  Racket  was  happily  appointed  prelate :  he 
found  the  church  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins, 
but,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  immediately 
set  to  work  with  an  activity  rarely  equalled.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  employed  his  own  coach 
horses  to  remove  the  rubbish,  and  took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  obtain  assistance ;  petitioning 
from  house  to  house  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  being 
himself  a  liberal  benefactor.  By  his  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  munificence,  the  Cathedral  in  the  space  of 
eight  years  had  nearly  regained  its  original  splen- 
dour, and  was  re-consecrated  in  1669.  The  intrepid 
character  of  this  admirable  man  may  be  shown  by 
the  following  anecdote. — Hacket  was  preaching  in 
London,  during  the  persecution  of  the  established 
Church,  and  although  the  Liturgy  was  proscribed, 
under  a  severe  penalty^  he  continued  the  use  of  it ; 
at  length,  an  armed  sergeant  and  trooper  were  sent 
to  the  church  to  compel  his  obedience,  but  he,  with 
a  firm  voice  and  unintimidated  manner,  read  the 
service  as  he  was  wont  to  do  j  and  when  the  soldiers, 
placing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  he  calmly  replied  "  Soldiers,  I  am 
doing  my  duty,  do  you  do  yours!**  then  with  a  voice 
equally  composed,  he  resumed  the  prayers.  The 
soldiers,  awe-struck  by  his  pious  courage,  left  the 
church  in  astonishment! 

From  Bi^op  Hacket's  time,  the  Cathedral  under- 
went little  alteration  till  the  year  1788,  when  the 
building  being  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state,  subscriptions  were  raised  to  repair  and 
renovate  it.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
external  structure  W|is  put  in  good  order,  and  the 
internal  decorations  restored  and  embellished.  The 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  edifice  has  since  been 
greatly  enhanced,  by  the  addition  of  some  painted 
windows,  from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode 
in  Grermany :  this  vilhidl>le  purchase  was  obtained  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
late  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  made  the  acquisition 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent,  for  the  small  sum 
of  200/.,  and  generously  transferred  to  them  his 
bargain,  estimated  at  10,000/.  These  windows  were 
painted  at  the  period  when  the  art  had  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  considered  by 
connoisseurs  as  very  valuable  and  choice  specimens. 
Several  modem  windows  of  superior  merit,  have  also 
been  inserted,  by  the  present  Dean,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  others  interested  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Tenerable  pile.  The  large  window  at  the  west, 
"which  had  been  totafly  destroyed  during  the  civil 
"wars,  and  restored  by  James  the  Second  when  Duke 
of  York,  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  from  a 
legacy  of  Dr.  Addenbroke,  who  died  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral,  m  1776. 

Although  this  Cathedral  cannot  compete  in  size 
and  magnificence  with  York  and  some  others,  in 
point  of  elegance  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  its  light 
and  beautiful  architecture  is  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  The  building  is  in  form  of  a  cross, 
having  k  large  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross, 
and  two  smidler  ones  at  the  west  end ;  the  p3rramidal 
form  of  the  western  facade,  enriched  with  highly 
"Wrought  decorations  and  tracery,  is  eminently  beau- 
afol',  neither  must  the  cent^  porch  be  forgotten. 


being  no  less  worthy  of  notice.  The  external  length 
of  the  church  is  400  feet,  and  the  breadth  in  the 
transept  187  feet.  The  Nave  and  Aisles  are  good 
specimens  of  the  simple  yet  exquisite  taste  of  the 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries j  the  clustered  columns,  delicately  moulded 
arches,  and  vaulted  roof,  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  solemn  and  pleasing  effect.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous monuments,  we  must  give  the  first  place  to 
that  of  the  Cathedral's  greatest  benefactor,  the 
good  and  pious  Bishop  Hacket:  it  consists  of  a 
recumbent  figure,  and  at  the  head  is  'engraved  the 
following  appropriate  inscription  j  "  I  will  not  suffer 
mine  eyes  to  sleep,  till  I  have  found  out  a  place  for 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.**  But  the  monument  which 
attracts  the  eager  attention  of  all  admirers  of  the 
sculptorial  art,  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  Miss  Robinsons ;  it  is  considered  a  chef-d'cnwre 
of  Chantrey's,  and  certainly  has  rarely  been  equalled 
for  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship.  The  remains 
of  many  celebrated  characters  are  recorded  within 
these  walls — that  colossus  of  literature.  Dr.  Johnson, 
justly  the  pride  and  boast  of  Lichfield :  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  who  so  greatly  benefited  man- 
kind by  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  Inoculation. 
Gilbert  Walmesley,  Dr.  Smalbroke,  Dean  Addison, 
David  Garrick,  and  Andrew  Newton,  who  founded 
and  endowed  the  noble  institution  in  the  Close,  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Clergy;  for  this  purpose, 
he  gave,  by  will  and  donation,  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  was  in 
early  times  of  very  great  extent;  it  is  now  much 
more  limited,  but  contains  the  whole  county  of 
Stafford  (e^^cept  Brome  and  Clent,  which  belong  to 
Worcester),  all  Derbyshire,  the  greater  part  of  War- 
wickshire, and  nearly  half  of  Shropshire.  It  has 
the  Archdeaconries  of  Salop,  Coventry,  Stafford  and 
Derby.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  permission  was 
granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to 
build  a  castle  at  Eccleshall,  and  this  has  generally 
been,  as  it  now  is,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop. 
There  is  also  a  palace  in  Lichfield  belonging  to  the 
See;  the  present  one  was  erected  in  1687,  by  Bishop 
Wood,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  garden  of 
Langton*s  Palace  (of  which  there  are  no  remains), 
and  was  built  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  as  compensation  for  damage 
committed  upon  property  belonging  to  the  See. 

Lichfield  being  situated  on  the  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  (now  so  much  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  our  sister  country),  is  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers ;  and  few  places  are  more 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  literature,  having  been 
either  the  natal  spot,  or  home,  of  so  many  distin- 
guished for  learned  attainments.  Every  one  capable 
of  appreciating  the  profound  wisdom  and  moral 
energy  of  Johnson,  must  feel  a  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  place  where  he  first  drew  breath.  Thomas 
Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  brother  to  Andrew  New- 
ton, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
learned  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  was  a 
native  of  this  city  ;  as  was  also  that  famous  virtuoso, 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  contributor  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  and  MSS.  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  now  assembled  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Here  was  the  paternal  residence  of  that  el^;ant 
scholar,  Addison;  and  in  addition  to  the  names 
already  brought  forward,  Lichfield  could  boast 
amongst  its  inhabitants  the  eccentric  James  Day, 
author  of  Sand/ord  and  Merton,  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgv- 
worth.  Dr.  Darwin,  of  botanical  celebrity,  and 
several  others  of  highly  esteemed  intellectual  powen» 
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WOODCROFT  HOUSE, 
Of  which  we  fomiah  ■  view  froin  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Blore,  is  sitoated  in  the  parish  of  Etton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Feterbo- 
rongh.  This  building  well  deserves  notice  as  an  eariy 
and  perfect  specimen  of  English  domestic  architecture. 
The  form  of  the  windows  is  peculiar  to  the  time  of  the 
first  two  Edwards,  and  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
evidently  points  ont  that  period,  as  the  date  of  its 
erection.  The  masonry  is  remarkably  well  executed, 
and  the  mouldings  beautifully  worked ;  those  forming 
the  finish  of  the  Tower,  over  the  entrance,  are  distin- 
gnished  by  a  boldness  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Origi- 
nally, this  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  excepting  at  the  western 
approach,  and  the  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickiusa. 
lliougb  nothing  remains  of  an  embattled  par^>et, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  possessed  such 
provision  for  defence,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  mansion- 
liouses  of  the  age. 

The  ronnd  bastion  at  the  north  end,  represented 
in  the  drawing,  is  that  portion  of  the  building  to 
which  an  interesting  historical  incident  is  attached ; 
one  of  those  events,  which  are  the  melancholy,  and 
certain  frnits  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

Dr.  Michael  Hudson,  who  is  styled  by  Wood, 
"  an  understanding  and  sober  person,  and  of  greet 
fidelity,"  was,  from  his  sincerity,  called  by  King 
Charles  the  Rrst,  his  "  plain-deaUng  Ch^lain." 
When  the  troubles  of  that  period  commenced,  Hud- 
son, like  some  others  of  his  profession,  left  bis  bene- 
fice, under  an  impression  that  his  monarch  demanded 
his  personal  aid ;  and  King  Charles  having,  as  we  are 
told,  "  an  especial  respect  for  his  signal  loyalty  and 
ccrarage,"  intrusted  him  with  some  important  secrets, 
as  regarded  his  own  proceedings.  Hudson  proved 
himself  a  conrageons  soldier,  but,  being  apprehended 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  he  suffered  a  tedious 
confinement.  Escaping  from  his  prison  in  London, 
he  joined  a  body  of  royalists,  who  had  fled  to 
"Woodcroft  House.  When  attacked  there  by  the 
Parhamentary  forces,  Hudson,  with  some  of  his 
bravest  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  battlements,  where 
they  defended  themselves  for  some  time.  At  length 
they  yielded,  upon  the  promise  of  quarter ;  bnt 
when  the  rebels  were  admitted,  they  broke  their 
engsgement.  Hndson  was  forced  over  the  batde- 
mcmta,  and  dang  to  one  ot  the  stone  spontt  rcpre- 


sented  in  the  drawing.  His  hands  being  eidwr 
actually  cut  off,  or  severely  hacked  and  br^aed  by 
the  sabres  of  the  soldiers,  he  quitted  his  hold  and  feD 
into  the  moat  underneath,  desiring  only  to  reach  the 
land  and  die  there;  but  this  miserable  boon  vaa 
denied  him,  as,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  bank,  he 
was  knocked  on  the  hrad  with  the  hot-end  (^  a 
musket,  and  drowned*. 

May  we  never,  by  God's  blessing,  witness  a  recur- 
rence of  the  scenes  which  were  presented  at  this 
eventful  period  of  our  history !  Our  great  dramatic 
poet,  who  showed  his  patriotiBm,  by  always  giving  to 
his  countrymen  the  wisest  cotmsel,  and  encouraging 
correct  aaitiments  respecting  jnstice  and  good  govern- 
ment, thus  beantifiilly  describes  a  kii^om,  rcstond 
to  the  UesaingB  of  intsnal  tranquillity. 

No  more  shaU  traoehing  war  channel  her  fiaUs, 
Not  bruise  her  flow'rets  with  the  armed  hoofb 


All  «f  DM  nptHre,  of  OM  nbtUnue  bred. 
Did  htely  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  Airimu  diMe  of  dvil  butchery. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beteeining  ranks. 
March  bU  one  my ;  and  be  do  more  oppoa'd 
Agatntt  acyHainttmee,  kindred,  and  atlie*: 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 

No  more  ■hall  cut  hii  master. Hemrj  IF^  Part  I. 

H.  H. 

JfiiJI» 

nundTe,  bnt  hw  dcputad  from  L 
fixmc  the  tccne  in  Shropilurci  tnd  tM 
—  '^-  --"-  •"^—  Jtocheclifle. 


life  the  luffiier,  whom  he  calU  AlbuiT 


SYMBOLICAL  WRITING 

It  would  seem  that  the  eariiest  of  all  written  lat  _ 
consisted  of  actual  drawings  of  the  forms  of  animal 
or  things ;  rudely  sketched,  indeed,  by  the  bands  of  onr 
rude  forefatbeia,  bnt  sufficiently  plain  to  mark  the  ob- 
ject designed.  This  mode  appears  the  more  natonl, 
because  the  representation  of  sounds,  which  expre» 
the  names  of  things,  by  certain  characters  or  a^thabeta, 
which  is  the  mode  now  most  extensivdy  io  use,  most 
necessarily  require  some  previous  concert  between 
two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  suggests,  and  the  other 
agrees,  that  a  particular  mark  or  form  on  pq>er  shaD 
be  the  symbcd  for  a  particular  sound.  Bnt  if  we 
suppose  a  savage  separated  from  his  friend,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  with  him,  without  having 
had  this  previons  consultation,  and  supposing  that 
he  has  lent  his  distant  acyiaintance  some  aitides  cf 
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fumitare^  such  ag  his  bow  and  arrows^  or  his  knife, 
which  he  is  anxious  to  have  returned,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  messenger,  it  seems  highly  probable, 
that  his  first  impulse  wocdd  be  to  make  a  rude  sketch 
of  these  articles,  and  transmit  the  impression  to  his 
friend.  Were  the  latter  an  acute  man  he  would 
probably  understand  the  allusion ;  and,  were  he  not 
intelligent  enough  for  this  purpose,  it  is  clear  he 
would  not  be  nearly  sufficiently  so  to  comprehend  the 
symbols  to  denote  sounds.  So  that  the  simplicity  of 
1^  mode  of  writing  might  suggest  the  probability  of 
its  being  the  first  resorted  to,  without  aUuding  to  the 
hierogljrphics  yet  remaining  on  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
which,  from  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  general  objects  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  conversant,  are  very  difficult  to 
decipher,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  learning  expended 
in  explaining  them.  As  a  modem  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
describe  a  letter  which  M.  Martinez  received  firom 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  The  following  is  the  drawing  of  the  letter 
alluded  to,  and  the  description  is  taken  from  Freyci- 
vm  and  Ara60*s  Voyage. 


€€ 


This  was  written  to  M.  Martinez,  at  Rotta,  who 
had  commissioned  a  Tamor  of  Sathoual  to  send 
him  some  shells,  promising  in  exchange  a  few  pieces 
of  iron.  The  captain  gave  him  the  sheet  of  paper, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  and  is  in 
red  characters.  The  figure  at  the  top  of  the  letter 
was  placed  there  as  the  bearer  of  compliments :  the 
branch  under  him  is  the  t3rpe  of  peace  and  amity : 
the  marks  in  the  column  on  ^e  left  hand  indicate  the 
sort  of  shells  the  Carolinian  had  sent  to  M.  Martinez. 
In  the  cohmm  on  the  right,  are  placed  the  objects  he 
desired  in  exchange;  namely,  three  large  fishing 
hooks,  four  small  ones,  two  pieces  of  iron  of  the 
shape  of  axes,  and  two  pieces  a  little  longer.**  This 
curiously-expressed  request  was  gratified,  and  many 
handsome  shells  obtained  in  return. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  clear  an  instance  as  can  be 
found,  of  the  mode  in  which  an  unlettered  people 
would  endeavour  to  convey  the  expression  of  their 
wishes  to  their  friends  at  a  distance,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  elegant  though  complicated 
process  of  our  own  method  of  writing. 

In  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese,  a  great 
proof  of  its  having  originated  in  this  picture-writing, 
may  yet  be  seen  by  a  little  attention  to  the  forms  of 
their  characters,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language 
now  generally  in  practice,  in  which  Uiese  early 
symbols  are  discernible,  though  some  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  same  way,  by 
maintaining  that  the  letters  composing  the  Alphabet 
were  at  first  characters  or  drawings  of  things.  In 
the  modem  Chinese,  however,  much  of  the  early  rude 
formation  of  the  characters  has  been  altered,  arising, 
probably^  in  some  degree,  from  a  greater  improvement 


in  taste  inducii\g  the  nation  to  alter  these  rough  to 
more  elegant  forms,  and  partly  from  the  facility  of 
writing  requiring  the  scribe,  in  some  cases,  to  stsike 
off,  and  in  others  to  connect,  various  parts  of  the 
original  figure.     Thus,  the  present  Chinese  character 

for  *  a  man,'  is  J\^  which  was  originally  drawn 


^ 


off  some  of  the  limbs  of  this  rude  representative  of  the 
human  species,  we  leave  something  like  the  form  of 
the  present  character,  though  it  would  appear,  that  a 
long  succession  of  ages  must  have  polished  the  rough 
material  to  the  improved  shape  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses.   Again,  the  character  to  denote  '  the  ear,'  was 

formerly  drawn  \^  which    is  now    softened  into 

the  present  form,  thus  ^.  '  A  ranfi;e  of  hills,'  or 
'  mound,'  at  first  drawn    rTrv  has  now  become  |JLi 

*  The  sun,'  (^  is  now  R .    The  reader's  ingenuity 

maybe  exercised  and  amused,  and  he  will  be  enabled 
to  see  how  far  the  preceding  remarks  are  well- 
grounded,  if  we  present  him  with  a  few  of  the  original 
drawings,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  characters 
into  which  they  have  been  gradually  altered,  and 
which  arc  now  in  general  use. 

The  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  remain  the 
same,  being  the  simplest  form  which  can  be  devised, 
to  maintain  the  connexion  of  the  drawing  with  the 
idea  conceived. 

— —  One,  -IZl  Two,  -JE«  Three,   -^  Four. 


Pment 
character. 


Ancient 
form. 


chanotar. 


the  human 
face. 

the  moon. 


p 


ram. 


^ 


the  eye.    ]H' 


an  arrow. 


9i 


A 


«» 


the  mouth. 

the  tongue  in 
the  midst  of 
the  mouth. 

the  teeth. 


In  order  to  save  a  multiplicity  of  characters,  a 
single  one  is  often  placed  in  various  positions,  to  con- 
vey ideas  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  express  by  a  simple  drawing  of  the 
object :  for  instance,  how  could  the  idea  of  *  a  corpse* 
be  represented  on  paper ;  the  figure  of  a  man,  it  w 
easily  seen,  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  cannot  tell,  from 
looking  at  a  picture  so  unfinished  as  the  rapidity  of 
writing  would  demand,  whether  the  breath  be  in  or 
out  of  the  body  j  they,  therefore,  take  the  figure  for 
man  we  have  before  seen,  and  lay  it  prostrate,  thus 


figure 


r- 


sup- 


posed to  imply  a  rock  jutting  over,  and  affordinf^ 
shelter,  and  from  this  was  formed  the  following  to 

denote  '  a  stone,'  /q  ,  that  is,  as  it  were,  a  portion 

cut  out  of  the  rock }  hence,  to  imply  a  heap  of 
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/s 


stones^  the  form  jL  j^  would  readily  suggest  itself. 

On  the  same  principle  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
describe  hail  in  a  sketch ;  but,  by  considering  it  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  as  hardened  water, 
they  add  to  the  character  denoting  rain  the  appear- 
ance of  solid  drops  falling ;  thus,  '  rain'  is  expressed 


^^(<^ 


and  '  hail '  thus 


In  representing  the 


forms  of  animals,  or  things,  no  further  accomplish- 
ment was  necessary  than  accuracy  of  eye,  and  skill 
in  delineating  the  various  shapes  ;  but  much  greater 
ingenuity  is  required  in  order  to  represent  intangible 
or  invisible  substances,  such  as  light,  air,  &c.,  or  the 
qualities  of  things  which  we  call  by  the  term  adjec- 
tives, such  as  those  implying  strength,  weakness,  or 
various  actions,  as  to  walk,  to  stop,  to  eat,  to  desire, 
&c.,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  verbs.  This  difficult  matter 
is  generally  accompHshed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  simple  forms,  placed  together  in  such  a  way, 
that  their  combination  may  suggest  the  idea  required. 
To  express  brightness,  the  figures  of  the  '  sun*  and 


*  moon'  are  placed  together 


.0]j)   In 


the  character 


which  they  employ  to  denote  the  adjective  '  aspiring*, 
a  man's  breath  is  represented  as  going  out  of  the 

body  and  ascending    fl  .   To  hanker  after  or  desire 


% 


earnestly,  is  represented  by  this'  character  of  breath 
combined  with  water,  corresponding,  in  fact,  with 
our  somewhat    common  phrase    '  mouth-watering* 


The  rather  difficult  character  of  a  king  is 


described  by  '  one/  -*—  5  and  the  character  for  land 
+  ,  or  united     4-   ,  implying  the  feudal  idea  of 

sovereignty,  all  the  land  belonging  to  one.  The 
adverbs  '  above'  and  *  below'  are  very  simply  ex- 
pressed, the  former  being  1  .  and  the  latter  |  . 
Crafty  and  intriguing  finds   its  corresponding  cha- 

tacter  in  the  little  crooked  symbol  /n.     The  idea 

of  a  family  is  very  happily  and  prettily  expressed 
by  the   symbol  of  a  '  house/   under  which   three 


human  beings  are  sheltered 


j^- 


Many  more  in- 


stances, and  some  very  remarkable  ones,  might  be 
adduced  of  this  mode  of  representing  complex  ideas, 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  characters  for  simple 
objects.  In  fact,  most  of  the  words,  perhaps,  in  com- 
mon use  in  Chinese  writing,  might  be  divided,  and 
subdivided,  till  the  original  simple  ideas  had  been 
traced  out,  and  the  reason  of  their  formation  dis- 
tinctly shown  \  but  the  progress  of  time  and  refine- 
ment, has  so  moulded  and  altered  even  the  most 
simple  characters  in  the  language,  that  considerable 
research  would  be  required  to  perform  such  a  task 
80  many  ages  after  their  original  formation.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  species  of  writing,  amongst  this  sin- 
gular nation  is  said  to  be  Tsang-h«e,  of  whom  tradi- 
tion or  invention  has  preserved  the  portrait  j  and,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  some 
id^  of  his  depth  of  intellect,  and  extent  of  mental 
vision,  they  have  expressly  chosen  to  represent  him 
as  enjoying  the  privilege  of  fwir  eyes,  instead  of  the 
number  possessed  by  ordinary  mortals. 


INTEMPERANCB. 


The  histories  of  all  nations  show  that,  in  the  hi- 
fancy  of  society,  man  has  few  wants.  Food  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  clothing  for  the  covering  of  his 
person,  and  a  habitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  wind 
and  the  storm,  form  the  chief  objects  of  his  desire  \ 
and  these  he  is  easily  enabled  to  supply  from  the  rich 
storehouse  of  nature,  which  the  bountiful  Creator  has 
furnished  for  his  use.  The  earth  has  never  ceased  to 
reward  the  industry  of  man ;  and  his  daily  necessities 
being  thus  provided  for,  his  future  worldly  wants 
occupy  but  a  small  share  of  his  thoughts. 

As  mankind  multiply  and  associate  together  In 
cities  and  towns,  their  attention  is  directed  to  other 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  offer  ample  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  industry  \  and 
the  simplicity  and  contentment  of  rural  life  are  ex- 
changed for  a  more  artificial  state  of  society.  The 
accumulation  of  property  henceforth  becomes  an 
object  of  general  pursuit,  and  the  busy  mind  of  man 
is  occupied  in  forming  and  digesting  plans  to  ensure 
such  a  result.  Should  prosperity  attend  his  under- 
takings, and  crown  his  labours  with  increase,  he  will 
not  be  slow  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  additional  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  which  his  improved  circum- 
stances have  placed  within  his  reach.  Thus  the 
wants  of  man  increase  with  his  means  of  satisfying 
them.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  simpk 
necessaries  of  life,  but  embrace  those  elegancies  and 
luxuries  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  refinement  of  education,  and  the  inter- 
course of  society.  Surplus  capital  thus  finds*  ample 
and  ready  means  of  occupation  in  ministering  to  the 
gtowing  wants  of  the  community.  Various  trades, 
arts  and  professions  are  introduced,  which  open  up 
new  Sources  of  employment  3  a  stimulus  is  given  to 
iiidustry,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  brought 
into  operation  to  diffuse  information  and  instruction 
through  the  land.  Thus  national  wealth,  education, 
and  Kfincment  advance  together  ^  and  the  riches 
whieh  found  entrance  in  one  direction,  find  their  way, 
through  various  channels,  to  every  ramification  of 
society,  as  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  heart  cir- 
culates through  every  part  of  the  human  system. 

So  long  as  surplus  wealth  thus  extends,  and  pro- 
motes a  nation*s  prosperity,  it  is  legitimately  em- 
ployed. But  there  are  certain  limits  within  which  it 
ought  to  be  confined.  The  morality,  intelligence, 
and  industry  of  the  people  are  the  bulwarks  of  na- 
tional greatness  \  and  if,  by  the  introduction  of  any 
article  of  luxury  or  common  diet,  these  barriers  are 
weakened  or  thrown  down,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
immorality,  ignorance,  and  idleness  opened,  theb 
dark  tide  will  begin  to  flow,  and  threaten  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  This  result  is  shown  by 
the  histories  of  all  those  nations  which  reached  the 
summit  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  exercise  of  tem- 
perance, and  whose  downfall  was  hastened  by  their 
intemperance,  producing  idle  and  licentious  habits, 
discord,  effeminacy,  and  a  spirit  of  dependence. 
Such  were  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

Though  there  are  distinctions  of  rank  and  station 
in  society,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  throughout 
the  community  at  large,  similar  to  the  connexion 
existing  among  the  members  of  the  human  body. 
''  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee;  nor  the  head  tb  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you."  The  man  whom  wealth  has  exempted  finom 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  as  dependent  on  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic^  as  they  are  upon  him.    Hence  afl  in 
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several  stations  ture  equally  the  guardians  of  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  it  becomes  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest,  either  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  any  traffic  of  an  injurious  character,  or  to  expel 
that  from  the  land' which  may  have  been  found  to 
have  such  a  tendency. 

The  facility  with  which  ardent  spirits  are  obtained 
in  this  country,  cannot  but  be  r^^arded  as  the  cause 
of  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  deface  the  fair 
page  of  our  moral  history.  Drunkenness  prevails  to 
a  utmentable  extent  throughout  the  land^  and  is  the 
firuitful  source  of  idleness,  poverty,  immorality^  and 
crime.  So  far  from  being  diminished,  it  seems  rather 
on  the  increase ;  and  the  fearful  change  which  it  has 
wrought  in  the  character  of  our  artisans  and  labour* 
ing  population,  calls  for  the  adoption  of  some  measure 
to  arr^  its  course. 

Ardent  spirits  are  destructive  of  health,  property, 
and  morals  ^  unfit  to  be  used  by  persons  in  healthy 
being  destitute  of  any  nutritious  quality;  and  the 
traffic  in  them  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  misery  which  the  use  of  them 
inflicts  on  individuals  and  families^  it  greatly  aug- 
ments the  national  expenditure.  It  increases  the 
poor*s  rates  by  increasing  pauperism  j  it  enhances  the 
expense  of  judicial  proceedings  by  promoting  crime ; 
and  our  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  are  indebted 
to  the  same  cause  for  by  fhr  the  greater  proportion 
of  their  wretched  inmates.  If  the  money  wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  this  worse  than  useless  superfluity, 
were  spent  on  articles  of  real  utility,  a  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

Such  being  the  consequences  of  the  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits,  as  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  calls  for  its  suppression. 
This  must  be  accomplished,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
trade,  but  by  enlightened  public  opinion.  If  the 
community  be  convinced  of  the  noxious  qualities  of 
ardent  spirit,  and  the  vicious  and  immoral  conse- 
quences to  which  habits  of  drinking  lead,  they  will 
cease  to  buy,  and  the  traffic  must  come  to  an  end. 
But  this  object  cannot  be  attained  till  the  nation  rise 
as  one  man  to  crush  this  enemy  to  its  happiness. 
This  is  the  result  which  the  institutions  called 
Tempbrance  Societies  aim  to  accomplish.  The 
means  they  employ  is  simply  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion through  the  land,  with  a  view  to  correct  public 
opinion,  and  unite  men  and  women  in  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  from  dbtiUed  spirits  as  an  article  of 
ordinary  use.  They  act  upon  the  wdl-established 
maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  and  their 
first  solicitation  is  to  gain  the  coimtenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  sober,  temperate,  respectable,  and  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  community,  whose  combined 
example  may  operate  upon  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Such  being  their  principle  and  object,  they 
deserve  the  support  and  assistance  of  every  friend  to 
humanity,  and  every  lover  of  his  country. 

In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides.— A  quarrel 
may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  flint,  as  well  as  a  steel;  either  of  them  may 
banuner  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  wUl  fbllow« 

Learn  of  the  Hule  Naatllus  to  Mul, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  sad  eatoh  the  drivlftfc  sate.*-PoFB. 

To  this  little  fish  we  are  said  to  be  mdebted  fbr  One  of  the 
grandest  and  most  useful  inventions  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  thus  described : — ^It  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
on  the  back  of  its  shell,  which  exactly  resembles  the  hull 
of  a  ship;  it  raises  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extends  a 
xnembrane  betvieen,  which  aer\'es  as  a  sail ;  the  other  two 
feet  are  empk>yed  as  oars.  This  fish  is  usually  found  in  the 


A  DBVOIfSHIRB  SKBTCR. 

BV  TBI  hATM  BIV.  iOUM  MABBIOTT,  OF  BROADCLTSr. 

Yb  green  hills  of  Devon !  I  love  to  look  o  er  ye ; 

The  glow  of  Your  verdure  rerreshes  mv  sight ! 
In  the  wild  and  majestic  let  Westmoreland  glory ; 

But  yours  is  the  palm  of  more  tranquil  delight. 

Not  that  robes  of  rich  beauty,  in  which  Nature  dresses 
Her  features  of  boldness,  your  limits  disown ; 

To  him  who  could  deem  so,  deep  Lymouth*a  recesses. 
And  Dart's  rocky  borders,  must  all  be  unknown. 

But  your  own  proper  boast  is  the  Combe,  neatly  rounded. 
Which  preserves  through  all  seasons  its  emerald  hue ; 

Wliilst  the  dews,  o'er  the  uplands  by  which  it  Is  bounded. 
Impart,  in  soft  contrast,  tne  mist's  tender  blue ; 

Not  deserted,  though  lonely :  the  vale  in  its  centre. 
Girt  with  Barn  and  rough  Linhay,  encloses  a  farm  ; 

And  o'er  the  warm  nook  of  its  deepest  indenture. 
The  orchard's  fair  blsom  sheds  its  fVigitive  charm. 

An  eye  little  used  to  such  leafy  profhsion. 
Might  fancy  yon  hedge-row  one  wide-waving  wood ; 

And  furze  and  plumed  fern,  as  to  aid  the  illusion. 
Here  and  there  on  the  tameness  of  culture  intrude.  . 

But  wildest  the  mixture  of  shrub,  bush,  and  bramble, 
And  sweetest  the  scent  which  the  wild  flowers  breathe. 

Where  the  birchen-banks  mark  the  stream's  devious  ramble, 
And  the  ear  drinks  its  musical  murmurs  beneath. 

How  soothin||j  the  sense  of  serenity  stealing 

O'er  the  mind,  whilst  on  plenty  and  peace  thus  we  gaze  t 
Less  grateful,  perhaps,  though  more  lively,  the  feeUng 

Awaken'd  by  prospects  that  awe  and  amaze. 

If  in  those  we  acknowledge  the  symbols  of  greatness ; 

If  earth's  pillars  its  Maker  s  omnipotence  prove  ; 
In  these  let  us  hail  Him,  **  whose  clouds  distil  fatness,'* 

And  who  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness  and  love 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD.     (Turdus  polygloitm.) 

Thb  Mocking-bird  is  a  species  of  thrush,  not  un- 
common in  many  parts  both  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  size,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  European  song-bird,  and  per- 
haps is  not  equal  to  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage ; 
it  is,  however,  far  from  being  an  inelegant  creature, 
but  it  is  better  known  for  the  peculiarity  and  amazing 
power  of  its  voice.  Although  not  gifted  with  any 
powerful  weapons  of  self-defence,  these  birds  display 
extraordinary  courage  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and 
young,  and  will  fearlessly  attack  any  animal  which 
may  approach  their  haunts,  even  their  greatest  enemy, 
a  species  of  black  snake. 

'^  To  these  qualities"  (says  Wilson,  the  American 
author),  ''  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation, 
from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood -thrush,  to 
the  savage  scream  of  the  bald-eagle.  In  measmie 
and  accent,  he  faithfuUy  follows  his  originals.  In 
force  and  sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  ex- 
ceeds them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn 
of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already  vocal 
with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  sotif 
rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear 
can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the 
others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is 
this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as 
are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various 
song-birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  His  expanded  wings  and  tail, 
glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his 
action,  arresting  the  eye  as  his  song  most  irresistibly 
does  the  ear,  he  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstaey. 
He  mounts  or  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies 
away.  While  thus  exerting  himsetf,  a  b3rstander, 
destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  ^at  the  whole 
feathered  tribes,  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
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uf  skill,  each  Btriviog  to  produce  his  utmoet effect; 
so  perfect  sre  his  imitations.  He  mmny  times 
deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of 
hirds  that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but 
whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ;  even  birds  tiiem- 
selves  are  freqnentlf  imposed  on  by  this  admirable 
mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their 
mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thicket*,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be 
the  sparrow-hawk. 


"  The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and 
enei^  of  his  sung  by  confinement.  In  his  domesti- 
cated stat«,  when  he  commences  his  career  of  song, 
it  is  imposaible  to  etand  by  uninterested.  He 
whistles  for  the  dog — Ciesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail, 
and  runs  to  meet  his  master  j  he  squeaks  ont  like  a 
hurt  chicken — and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  bulg- 
ing wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect 
its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheel- 
barrow, follow,  with  great  troth  and  rapidity.  He 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  thon^h  of 
considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs 
over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary  and  the  clear 
whistlings  <rf  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  the  red- 
bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that 
the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority  and 
become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph 
fn  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

"  Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  slilness  of  n^ht,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightftd  solo; 
and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night,  with  a  full  dis- 
play of  bis  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitable  melody." 


R  of  natural  history  cannot  I  think  be  a  had  man. 


and  hiuy  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  Parent  of  the 
universe.  Ha  cannot  be  a  cruel  man,  because  he  will  be 
unwilling  wantonly  to  destroy  svea  an  insect,  when  he  per- 
ceives how  exquiaitively  each  of  tbem  is  contriVBd,  and 
how  curiously  it  is  made  for  4he  station  it  is  destined  to  fill 
in  the  animal  world. Jbssb. 

Many  methods  have  been  suggested  tor  saving  litb  in  cases 
of  accidents  on  the  water :  the  following  was  stated  to  me 
as  an  experiment  setually  made  by  the  relater;  be  had  thus 
supported  himself  in  the  sea,  at  Plymouth,  for  twenty 
mmutes,  and  could  have  done  it  much  bnger.  As  danger 
of  overtumiog  or  of  sinking  appears,  hive  your  hat  in  reuli- 
ness,  and  place  it  under  ymxt  chin,  holding  it  with  your 
hands  in  the  same  position  upon  the  water  ss  on  the  head. 
The  air  in  the  crown  will  prevent  the  water  from  risings 
and  is  suScieot  to  keep  the  whole  head  above  water. 
Ifomtrton.  Jambs  EDMuroN. 


AsmrBRSAajEs  in  jult. 

MONDAY,  lath. 

St.  SiviTHiv's  Dat.— See  &lurday  Magtahu,  to).  I.,  p.  li. 

S  Execution  of  die   Dak4  *f  Mmmimtli,    after  hi*  defeat  a 

Sedgenuwr. 


defgal  at  Waterloo. 
Died,  at  Pvit,  the  Bamm  i*  Start,  the  danihta  ef  It, 
Neck«r,  and  aathor  of  Kienl  political  woiki,  irEich  cnnTed 
coDsidcnble  popularilT  whiLs  ine  sveats  of  the  French  Aera* 
ladM,  with  which  Ihe  aanw  of  H.  Neckei  is  so  iBtimaulT 
coDiiecled,  were  recenl.  Her  woiki  erince  mnch  knowkd|B 
of  the  hnman  heart. 

TUKSDAY,  16th. 
OH  On  thii  dar  the  flight  of  th«  impoitor,   Mc^iaranwd,  fraa 
Hecca,  took  place,  and  from  it  his  follawen  dale  the  eienw 
of  their  hislorr.    This  epoch  i*  called,  from  the  Arabic  wwid, 
which  lifiiiGei  InJIy,  or  to  leant  ont'i  rounlry,  the  Htgirm, 
1377  RichaTd  n.  oalf  child  of  Edward  the  BUck  Prince,  m 
crowned  at  WcMmiiuler.    He  did  not  inherit  the  warlike 
geDio*  or  the  taleuti  of  hi>  foiher  aod  frnndfather,  bat  letmi 
to  have  been  of  a  mild,  amiable  digpoation,  and  mar  truly  be 
said,  in  the  wordt  of  Shakapeare,  to  hare  been  "  a  ana 
more  nnned  against  than  lianrng." 
1546  ^iiii  Aiktu.  a  young  lady  of  freat  merit  and  beauty,  (ceo. 
nected  wilh  mnt  of  the  ladia  of  tha  conn,  and  with  th« 
(jueen,  Catharine  Parr,)  was  burned  MSmithfield,  fin dcoy- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  real  preience. 
leOO  Died,   at  hii  seat  near  Southampton,  Bryaa  EJwrJt,  tk 
Author  of  the  Hillory  of  the  Wat  Jndiu. 
WEDNESDAY,  17di. 
1674  The  remaini  of  the  two  Princa,  Edumrd  V.  and  U*  Bratifr, 
were  discoTered  in  Ihe  Tower,  and,  by  older  of  Charles  IL, 
removed  to  WatnunMer  Abbey. 
1761  Peltr  III.,  hiuband  of  Catherine  II.,  was  murdered.    TVe 
unfortunate  Empentr  was  straofled  with  a  towel,  and  the 
day  his  body  was  eipoaed  to  Ihe  populace,  and  his  death 
baled  Ui  thai  diaeate  we  bow  call  cholera. 
THURSDAY,  I8di. 
371  B.C.  The  Battle  of  Leucira,  in  which  Ihe  LaeedemooiaBs 

were  defeated,  and  th«r  general,  Cleombrolni,  slaio. 

1100  Death  of  Giid/riy  dt  Boaiilan,   the  moat  celebrated  leads 

among  Ihe  pnnces  and  nobles  who  weal  on  the  first  cnnide : 

when  Jerusalem  irai  taken,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 

1374  Peimrch,  one  of  Ihe  eirlieat,  a>  well  as  the  moat  degast. 

-  among  the  llalian  poeti,  whcae  romanlie  attachment  u  the 

beautiful  Laura  haa  rendered  hia  naow  hmiliar,  even  la  tbsae 

who  are  wholly  ignoranl  of  Italian  literature,  was  found  dead 

in  hia  library  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

1796  Louii  XVIII.  compelled  to  lean  the  army  of  the  cmipula, 

and  place  himself  in  Ihe  hands  of  iha  AuUiiam. 
1B12  A  Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  Sweden  was  signed 

FRIDAY,  19tb. 

365  B.  C.  Bome  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Oanl*.  who  pati* 

the  awoid  the  aenalofi  awl  ot^ -'^-     ' 


and  all  who  could  not  escape  or  conceal  tben- 
scivea,  were  put  to  death  with  Ihe  most  cruel  tnnueiils ; 
among  others,  St.  Pern  and  St.  Paul  aufiercd  manynioiii. 

1333  The  Balllo  of  Halidown  Hill,  in  which  Ihe  ScoU  were  de- 
feated by  Edward  111. 

I3B3  The  Epanith  Armada  arrived  in  the  British  Channel.  This 
formidable  Beel  consialed  of  130  vesaeli,  caiTyinE  3630  pieca 
of  braaa  caonon.  It  was  fitted  oiil  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
and  blessed  by  a  special  nuncio  from  the  Pope.  Its  approach 

Eead  terror  and  dismay;  but  Eliiabeth  tookadvantaxe  of 
panic  to  eicita  het  subjects  id  defend  their  country  with- 
out draining  her  eichequer,  and  while  nobles  aad  citiien) 
fitted  Dul  ship*  at  their  own  charge,  the  lower  otdets  flodied 
to  man  ibe  veneli  and  defend  the  coaMs.  The  armada,  how- 
ever was  dispersed  by  a  tempeit,  and,  while  still  ia  lUaofdar, 
attacked  by  the  English  noder  Lord  Effinghsm,  and  coot, 
pelled  to  seek  safirty  in  flight. 

SATURDAY,  aoth. 
19K  A  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Valteline,  a  fertila  lalky 

of  Switierlind. 
1819  Died,  at  Edinburgh,  JoAa  Ftnyfair,  a  celebrated  malBessa- 
tician  and  geographer. 

SUNDAY,  21st. 
SivsHTn  Sunday  jima  Tsimrv. 
1403  Banle   of  Shrewsburv.     In  this  engagemsnt  the  Prince  af 
Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  made  hu  first  essay  m  arsns. 
The  death  of  Heory  Percy,  better  known  as  Hotspur,  made 
this  battle  slill  more  memorable. 
1683  The  eiecnlioa  of  Lord  Russell,  for  high  Iressoo.  look  plw 

in  Lincoln's  Inn  Tields. 
1704  TsUng  of  Gibraltsr  by  the  EngUi, 

1796  Died,  st  Domfiies,  In  his  thiity-eighdi  year,  Rcttn  Bmrmt, 
tiNpoet. 


LONDON: 
JOHN    WILLIAH    PARKER.    WBST    ffTRAND. 
Wnm  NnH*iBi.niiesOn  Ptmn,  m  la  MBarBir  Pam 

TBIOE  Siarsasi,  ub 
bv  all  Baakssurs  ud  Ntwivandan  la  ihi  KlBgdMB, 
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,:^  THE  CASTLE  AND  BRIDGE  OF  CONWAY,  NORTH  WALES. 


The  venernole  fortress  of  Conway  Castle  standi  In 
a  picturesque  situation  a  short  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  It  was  erected  in 
I  SS-l,  by  command  of  Edward  the  First,  as  a  tecniity 
against  the  insorrections  of  the  Welch.  Soon  after 
ita  erection,  the  royal  fbtmder  was  besieged  in  it,  and 
the  garrison  abnost  reduced  by  famine  to  a  surrender, 
when  they  were  extricated  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 
with  provisions.  At  the  commencement.of  the  Civil 
Wars,  it  was  garrisoned  in  behalf  of  King  Charles, 
by  Dr.  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  in 
164.^,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  hia  nephew, 
William  Hookes.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  arch- 
bishop was  superseded  in  the  command  of  North 
Wales  by  Prince  Rupert,  at  which  he  was  greatly 
offended.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  some  redress 
from  the  King,  bnt  without  success,  and  eniraged  at 
the  injury,  he  joined  Mytton,  the  Parliamentary 
fieneral,  and  aasisted  in  the  reduction  of  Conway. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  August  I5th,  1646, 
but  the  Castle  hdd  out  till  the  6th  of  November. 

The  superiority  of  the  fortress  seemed  to  inspire 
r«spect,  for  while  the  Parliament  forces  dismantled 
other  castles,  they  did  not  destroy  this.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  King  Charles  to  the  Earl  of 
Conway  and  Kilulta,  who  had  scarcely  obtained 
session,  ere  he  ordered  an  agent  to  remove  all  th« 

ToL.  in. 


timber,  lead.  Iron  and  other  materials.  He  did  not, 
however,  reap  the  fruits  of  this  Vandal  order,  for  th^ 
vessel  in  which  the  materials  were  being  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  was  wrecked,  and  all  the  propoiy  lost. 

ThoB  unroofed  and  unprotected,  the  Castle  haa 
suffered  much  from  wind  and  weather,  but  it  still 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  fortress.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  hy  an  arm 
of  the  river.  The  walls  are  all  embattled,  and  are 
ten  or  twelve  feet  thick.  They  are  flanked  by  eight 
vast  circular  embattled  towers,  each  of  which  for- 
merly had  a  slender  machicolated  tower  rising  from 
the  top.  On  the  side  towards  the  river,  one  of  the 
towers  has  been  rent  asonder  by  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  quarrying  the  fbtindation  for  slates ; 
part  of  it  stands  erect,  and  part  hangs  in  a  slanting 
direction,  forming  altt^ther  a  singular  ruin.  Tbe 
interior  consists  of  two  cotirts,  bounded  by  the 
variona  apartments,  all  of  which  are  in  a  lament- 
able state  of  decay,  though  still  bearing  strong 
marks  of  former  magnificence.  Few  buildings  in 
the  kingdom  have  more  frequently  called  forth  the 
talent  of  the  artist;  it  has  been  made  tbe  scene 
of  dramatic  representation,  and  has  often  been  tbe 
theme  of  the  poet. 

The  Iron  Suspension  Bridge,  which  crosaes  tbe 
river  exactlv  opposite  to  the  Castle,  is  a  stmctura  of 
6? 
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peculiar  elegance,  and  of  great  national  importance 
^  it  fornis  part  of  the  communication  between  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin.  It  was  commenced  in  1 832,  witli  t 
view  to  supersede  the  dangeruus  ferry  which  formerlj^ 
existed  here;  the  designs  for  it  were  by  Mr,  TelTnrd, 
uid  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Istof  June,  1 826. 
The  towers,  on  which  the  chains  rest,  are  built  in  tlie 
same  style  of  architecture  as  the  castle,  bo  as  to  har- 
monize with  it;  and  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  present  structure 
was  the  original  drawbridge  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
The  chains  of  the  bridge  are  fiUtencd  at  ttie  wett  ex- 
tremity into  the  rock  beneath  the  castle,  and  at  the 
(■astern  end  into  an  island  rock,  which  is  connected 
with  the  shore  by  an  embankment,  upwards  of  2000 
feet  in  length.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  between  the 
lupporting  towers,  is  327  feet,  and  the  height  of  th« 
roadway,  above  high  water  of  spring-tides,  about  IS 
fcet.  An  additional  postage  of  one  penny  is  charged 
for  every  letter  conveyed  over  Conway  Bridge,  and 
this  money  is  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  s 
advanced  for  the  building.  From  the  time  of 
erection  of  the  Bridge,  to  October  1831,  the  i 
thus  raised  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  amounted 
to  13,732/,  BO  that  in  little  more  than  five  years, 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  letters  must  have  been 
conveyed  along  this  road. 

The  river  Conway  has  been  celebrated  teom  the 
earliest  period,  for  its  pearl-fishery.  Pliny  asserts, 
that  Julius  Casar  dedicated  to  Venus  Geititvix.in  her 
temple  at  Rome,  a  breast-plate,  set  with  British 
(leaTls;  and  Suetonius  says,  that  the  chief  motive 
assigned  by  the  Romans  for  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
Was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pearl-fishery.  Tliis 
branch  of  commerce  is  not,  however,  held  in  much 
estimation  at  the  present  day,  though  tlic  species  of 
muscle,  called  by  LinneettS  the  Mya  Margaritifera, 
which  produced  ^e  pearls,  is  still  found  in  ^e  river. 
A  pearl  presented  to  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir 
R.  Wyntie,  was  placed  in  the  regal  crown. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
high  massive  walls,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence, strengthened  at  intervals  by  twenty-four  cir- 
cular and  semicircular  towers,  great  part  of  which, 
with  the  four  principal  gateways,  yet  remain  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  A  Cistercian  Abber 
was  founded  at  this  place  by  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth 
in  1 1 85,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  exist. 


On  I  wbem  is  the  voice  of  the  summer  heanl  ? 

!a  tbe  flow  of  the  stream,  in  the  song  of  the  bird ; 
n  the  hum  of  tbe  honey-laden  bee ; 
In  the  sound  of  the  reaper's  songs  of  elee; 
In  the  sweet  sad  note  of  the  nightingale's  song  ■ 
Such  music  doth  only  to  summer  belong. 
Oh  !  where  is  the  smile  of  the  summer  seen  ? 
In  the  BoUcn  cups  that  spring  o'er  the  green ; 
In  the  li^ht  that  maketh  the  bright  blue  sky 
Shine  like  a  golden  canopy  I 
But  itimtner  its  sweetest  smile  bestows. 
On  the  crimson  leaves  of  the  blushing  rose  I 

Surely,  if  heaVen  has  giren  to  earth. 

One  thought,  in  which  we  may  guesa  itt  mirth, 

'Tib  the  radiant  imila  of  the  sumraer  glow, 

As  it  WakM  into  life  all  things  Wow ; 

But  we  are  a!i  captive  birds  mat  sigh 

To  »ing  our  flight  to  a  brighter  sky. C.  L.  B. 


I'HE  bodv  is  tbe  tli 
that  shell ;  but  the 


husk  often  tells  what  the  kernel  U 


THE  SUaRfftORY  LOCUST: 

TbJ!  following  intelligence  has  lately  been  published : 

"  Locusts  have  appeared  in  such  swarms  in  some  depart- 
nciits.of  the  wep^  of  Prance,  and  have  beoom«  so  de- 
stnicttw  to  Vegetation,  that  the  Council  General  of  the 
Rarthe  have  assigned  a  sum  of  6000  francs  for  their  de- 
struction,  at  the  rate  (if  tan  sous  a  bOBhet." 

If  such  a  dreadii^  scourge  hiu  load^ ^, appearance, 
tbe  knoiriedge  of  the  destruction  wfaich  these  insects 
bring  upon  tbe  countries,  they  jnfest,  will  make  us, 
it  is  hoped,  tbankful  to  that  Kind  Providence,  which, 
among  the  oUisr  advantaaes  bestowed  upon  t^s 
favoured  country,  has  setUed  us  in  a  region  free  firom 
tbcir  inroads  *. 

In  respect  to  Eui;ope,  TbCTenot  tdb  tis  that  the  re- 
gion upon  the  Dnieper,  and  particular^  that  inhabited 
by  the  Cossacks,  is  gf^fttly  infested'  with  Locosts, 
especially  in  a  dry  season.  Tbey  come  in  vast  clouds, 
which  extend  fifteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  miles, 
and  are  nine  to  twelve  in  breadth.  The  air  is  ren- 
dered quite  obscure ;  id  two  hours  they  devour  all  the 
com  wherever  they  settle,  and  oftentimee  a  famine 
ensues  ;  at  sight,  the  ground  is  covered  wit&  them 
four  inches  deep  and  more. 

Tbe  Sieur  Beauplan,  in  speaking  of  the  Ukraine, 
gives  ik  ill's 

Coanctio 

.   "  Ncj  3i<^- 

pers   O  npral 

years,  oi  1&46. 

These  ci  Dt  m 

whole  c]  ro  or 

bers,  for  -f^Kty 

alight  b  vtike 

a  murm  vtno 

hours  t  Ibat, 

rising,  t  f  By 

the  wini  istb. 

nisbed  '  K>ald 

not  eat  in  my  chamber  without  a  candle  ;  all  Ae 
houses  being  filled,  even  tbe  stables,  bams,  chambers, 
garrets,  cellars,  &c.  After  they  had  consumed  all 
Ui^t  grew  in  the  country,  and  having  gained  strength 
to  ny,  the  wind  took  them  up  and  carried  them  siway, 
to  do  as  much  mischief  in  another  place.  I  have  seen 
them  at  night,  when  they  sit  to  rest  themselves,  that 
the  roads  have  been  four  inches  thick  of  thetn,  one 
upon  another.  By  the  wheels  of  our  carts  and  the 
feet  of  our  horses  bruising  these  creatures,  there  came 
from  them  a  stink,  which  not  only  offended  the  nose 
but  the  braini.  I  was  not  able  to  endure  the  stench, 
but  was  forced  to  wash  my  nose  with  vinegar,  and 
to  hold  an  handkerchief  dipped  in  it  to  my  nostrils 
perpetually.  About  October,  they  make  a  hole  in  tbe 
ground  with  ^eir  tails,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs, 
a^d  covered  them  with  their  feet,  they  die,  for  diey 
never  live  above  six  months  and  a  half;  and,  though 
the  rains  should  come  they  would  not  destroy  the  e^s, 
nor  does  the  frost,  though  never  so  sharp,  hurt 
themi  but  they  continue  to  the  spring,  which  is 
about  mid  April,  when,  the  sun  warming  the  earth, 
they  are  hatch^  and  leap  about,  being  six  weeks  old 
beipre  they  can  fly. 

The  most,  fearful  accounts  arc  from  Africa,  where 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  soil  in 

-  In  the  year  I74T-B,  Enftand.  *itk  Trance  aod  many  aUnf 
OOKtitri^  of  Edto)!^  wera  Tuitad  bi  these  iasecu ;  but  here  they 
did  tittle  mischief,  at  the  iiatBrBl  i::oldne5S  of  the  climate  soon  pol  s 
Miii>d  lo  thai  tiijience.  But  in  tfae  year  lS3,.Mni  ran  IMtt  J 
ttumm  wsn  ebtBrKd  ia  ,tlM  cou^  of  Ji«iiitieili  wd  PMRbfota. 

Wale*,  wfaan  thsf  nudn  coanderalM*  dnradaliona  unmic  sm 

UDS  whut.-£R(ilrI.  £tm. 
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many  places,  contribute  to  the  p^uction  of  these 
insects  in  astonishing  numbers.  The  consequences 
are  so  terrible  that  they  would  not  gain  belief^  were 
it  not  that  authors  of  different  countries,  and  of 
different  ages,  afford  so  particular  and  uniform  evi- 
dence, that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Francis  Alvarez,  ambassador  ^om  Fortiigal  to 
Abyssinia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
thus  speiiks  of  these  calamities  : — ''  In  this  country 
there  is  a  very  great  and  horrible  plague.  This  arises 
irom  an  innumerable  company  of  locusts,  which  eat 
and  consume  all  the  com  and  trees.  And  the  num- 
ber of  these  creatures  is  so  great,  as  to  be  incredible : 
they  cover  the  earth  and  fill  the  air  in  such  wise,  that 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  see  the  sun  j  and  if  the  damage 
which  they  do  were  general  through  all  the  provinces, 
the  people  would  perish  with  famine.  But  one  year, 
they  destroy  one  province,  sometimes  two  or  three  j 
and  wherever  they  go,  the  country  remaineth  more 
rained  and  destroyed,  than  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire. 
While  I  was  in  a  certain  district,  there  arose  a  great 
storm  and  thunder  towards  the  sea,  which  came 
right  against  them.  It  lasted  three  ^ours,  with  an 
exceeding  great  shower  and  tempest,  and  {illed  all 
the  rivers.  And  when  the  water  ceased,  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  see  the  dead  locusts,  which  we 
measured  to  be  above  two  fathom  high,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

''  At  another  time,  I  went  with  the  ambassador  Zaga 
Zabo,  to  a  town  and  mountain  called  Agoan ;  and  we 
travelled  five  4ay3*  journey,  through  places  wholly 
waste  and  destroyed.  The  trees  were  without  leaves, 
and  the  barks  of  them  were  all  devoured  -,  and  no 
grass  was  to  be  seen.  And  if  we  had  not  been  warned 
to  c^rry  victuals  with  us,  we  and  our  cattle  had 
perished.  The  country  was  all  covered  with  locusts, 
without  wings  ;  and  they  told  us,  that  they  were  the 
seed  of  those  which  had  eaten  up  all  -,  and  that  as 
soon  as  their  wings  yrere  grown,  they  would  seek 
afler  the  old  ones.  The  number  of  them  was  so 
great  that  I  will  not  8pea^  of  it,  because  I  shall  not 
be  believed. 

«•  ''While  we  abo^e  in  the  same  signorie  of  Albu- 
gV^un,  in  a  place  calle^  Aquate,  there  came  at  another 
time  such  an  infinite  swarm  of  locusts,  as  it  is  in- 
credible to  declare.  They  began  to  come  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftemopn,  and  c^ed  not  till  mid- 
night. The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  began 
to  departs  so  that  by  nine  there  was  not  one  of  them 
left;  and  the  trees  remained  without  their  leaves. 
The  same  day  came  another  squadron;  and  these 
left  neither  tree  nor  bough  unpilled :  they  con- 
tinued the  space  of  five  days.  The  compass  that 
these  locusts  took  was  nine  miles.  The  country  did 
not  seem  to  be  burnt  up,  but  rather  to  be  covered 
-with  snow,  by  reason  of  the  whiteness  of  the  trees, 
-which  were  all  pilled." 

But  the  most  grievous  calamity  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened to  the  regions  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  and  particularly  affected  those  parts  which 
-were  subject  to  their  empire.  About  the  year  of  Rome 
628,  and  123  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  when 
Africa  had  scarcely  recovered  itself  fix)m  the  miseries 
of  the  last  Punic  war,  it  underwent  another  desolation, 
terrihle  in  its  effects,  and  contraary  to  all  experience. 
For  after  that  immense  numbers  of  locusts  had 
formed  themselves  in  a  huge  body  all  over  the  region, 
and  had  ruined  all  hopes  of  any  hmis  of  ^e  earth : 
after  they  had  consumed  all  the  herbf^j;^  of  the  field, 
-without  sparing  the  roots,  and  the  leav^  of  the  trees 
-with  the  tendrils  upon  which  they  grew>  and  had 
[gone  so  Cbut  as  to  penetrate  with  th^ii^  teeth  through 
ttie  bark^  howeyqr  flitter,  an^  into  ih^  dry  imd  solid 


timber;  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  they  were  wafted 
away  in  different  portions,  and  having  for  a  while 
been  supported  in  the  air,  they  were  ultimately  all 
plunged  into  the  sea.  After  this,  the  surf  threw  up 
upon  that  long  extended  coast,  in  such  immense 
heaps,  their  dead  and  corrupted  bodies,  that  there 
ensued  from  their  putrefaction  a  most  unsupportable 
and  poisonous  stench.  This  soon  brought  on  a 
pestilence,  which  affected  every  species  of  animals, 
so  that  all  birds,  and  sheep,  and  cattle,  also  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field,  died,  and  their  carcasses  being 
soon  rendered  putrid  by  the  foulness  of  the  air, 
added  greatly  to  the  general  corruption.  In  respect 
to  men,  it  is  impossible,  without  horror,  to  describe 
the  shocking  devastation.  In  Numidia,  eighty 
thousand  persons  perished.  Upon  that  part  of  the 
sea-coast  which  bordered  upon  the  region  of  Car- 
thage and  Utica,  the  number  of  those,  who  wer* 
carried  off  by  this  pestilence,  is  said  to  have  been 
two  hundred  thousand. 

These  accounts  show  how  dreadful  must  have  been 
the  plague  of  locusts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how 
miraculous  their  sudden  removal,  without  leaving 
any  yo\mg  ones  behind  them.  No  escpression  can 
more  truly  or  more  terribly  describe  the  ruin  these 
insects  create,  than  that  of  the  prophet :  the  land  is  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso- 
late wilderness.  And  highly  poetical  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  yet  it  is  proved  by  the 
above  accounts  to  be  literally  true  in  every  particular. 
But  so  much  of  good  does  the  mercy  of  rrovidencc 
interpose  among  the  evils  of  life,  that  these  insects 
are  looked  for,  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Libya,  as 
a  blessing,  and  a  deliverance  from  famine ;  for  they 
cat  them,  either  boiled,  or  dried  in  the  sim  and 
pounded.  Many  ancient  authors  inform  us  that  they 
were  used  for  food,  and  so  Burckhardt  says  they  are 
at  present,  in  some  parts  oi  Syria  bordering  on  the 
desert ;  and  it  is  an  agreed  point  with  him,  as  well 
as  others,  that  they  were  the  food  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  wilderness. — ^Bryant,  on  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt.  

The  tendency  of  PLAjfTi  to  follow  Light.— In  the 
spring,  a  potato  was  left  behind  in  a  cellar,  where  some 
roots  had  been  kept  during  the  winter,  and  which  had  only 
a  small  aperture  of  light  at  the  upper  part  of  one  of  its 
sides.  The  potato,  which  lay  in  the  opposite  comer  of 
this  aperture,  shot  out  a  runner,  which  first  ran  twenty 
feet  along  the  ground,  then  crept  up  along  the  wall,  and 

so  through  the  opening  by  which  Ugnt  was  admitted. 

Jesse.  «_^ 

Thby  who  look  with  a  severe  and  indignant  eye  upon  all 
the  recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men  are  relieved,  and 
the  union  of  society  is  cemented,  are,  in  two  respects,  inju- 
rious to  religion.  First,  they  exhibit  it  to  others  under  a 
forbidding  form,  b^  clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  so  much 
imnecessary  austerity :  and  next,  they  deprive  the  world  of 
the  benefit  which  their  example  might  afford,  in  drawing 
the  line  between  innocent  and  dangerous  pleasures.  By  a 
temperate  participation  of  those  which  are  innocent,  they 
might  successfullv  exact  that  authority  which  a  virtuous 
ana  respectable  character  always  possesses,  in  restraining 
undue  excess.  They  would  show  the  young  and  unwary, 
at  what  point  they  ought  to  stop.  They  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  regulate,  in  some  deme,  the  public  man- 
ners ;  to  check  extravagance,  to  humole  presumption,  and 
put  vice  to  the  blush.  But,  through  injudicious  severity, 
they  fall  short  of  the  good  they  might  perform.  By  an 
indiscriminate  censure  of  all  amusement,  they  detract  from 
the  weight  of  their  reproof,  when  amusement  becomes 
undoubtedly  sinful.  By  totally  withdrawing  themselves 
l^m  the  circle  of  cheerful  life,  thev  deliver  up  the  enter- 
tainments of  society,  into  the  hands  of  the  loose  and  the 
corrupted;  and  permit  the  blind  power  of  fashion,  uncon- 
trolled, to  establish  its  own  standards,  and  to  exercise  its 

dangerous  sway  over  the  world, ^Blair. 
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ON  HATS.  No.  I. 
The  word  Hat  BL-ems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
ijMt.,  German,  Halt,  i.  e.  a  cover  for  the  head.  The 
raudeni  term  18  used  in  distinction  from  a  bonnet  or 
cap ;  but,  anciently,  even  a  helmet  was  so  denomi- 
nated, as  in  the  romance  of  Kyng  Atesaunder, 

Of  sum  weore  the  brayn  outspat 

Al  under  theo  iren  hat. 
The  hats  of  the  Saxons  (the  most  ancient  of  which 
we  can  find  any  mention  made),  were  supposed  to 
have  been  by  no  means  universally  woroj  felt  or 
woollen  haU,  however,  they  are  known  to  have 
possessed.  In  the  Canterbury  Talei  of  Chaucer,  the 
merchant  wears  "  on  his  bead  a  Flaundrisb  beaver 
hat;"  and,  iu  the  Chronicle  of  Froissait,  we  bear 
frequently  of  the  hal3  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  some  of  which  were  in  this  shape ; 


White  Hats  were,  even  in  those  days,  worn  at  Ghent, 
in  Flanders,  and  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the 
poUtical  bad^  of  a  party,  though  this  is  not  quite 
certain.  "  Hats  of  biever  and  custryde's  (ostrich) 
fethers,"  are  also  mentioned.  In  the  Journal  of 
Beckington,  secretary  to  Henry  VI.,  1442,  is  men- 
tioned a  "  scarlet  hat  given  as  a  new  year's  gift." 
Among  the  inventory  of  effects  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
1459,  "  j  hatte  of  bever,  lynyd  withe  damaske  gilt, 
and  also  ij  strawen  hattes."  In  the  Ship  of  FooU, 
printed  in  1517,  is  an  account  of  "  the  great  hats 
that  is  set  all  upon  one  side."  We  have  t£ns  shown 
the  antiquity  of  white  hats,  beaver  bats,  and  hats 
worn  on  one  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  we  find  hats  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  in  the  privy-purse  expenses 
of  that  monarch  is  this  entry  : — "  Item,  paid  for  a 
batte  and  plume  for  the  King  in  Boleyn,  (Boulogne,) 
XV*-"  As  the  value  of  money  was  much  greater  then 
than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  conclude  that  hats  were 
stiU  articles  of  luxury,  and  only  worn  by  the  rich. 
The  following  arc  taken  from  a  painting  at  Cowdray 
House,  done  in  1544;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
to  observe,  how  closely  one  shape  resembles  that  so 
familiar  to  ns  in  prints  and  pictores  about  fifty 
years  old. 


In  the  expenses  of  a  nobleman  at  colle^,  1577, 
we  find  "  a  broad  riding-hat;"  "  a  hat  lined  with 
velvet."  About  this  time  high-crowned  hats  came 
into  fashion ;  one  of  these  is  here  represented, — it  is 
that  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton ;  the  second  is  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  his  day.  In  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
hats  appear  to  have  become  common,  and  beaver 
hats  seem  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  common 
wear.  The  following  cnrions  passage  is  from  a  rare 
book,  pubhshed  about  1585,  called  Stubb't  Anatomie 
of  Abtuei. — "  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharpe  on 
^  crowna,  pc«riuag  up  like  the  spire  or  shaft  of  & 


steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  tbe 
crowne  of  their  beads ;  some  more,  some  lesse,  at 
please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant  mindcs.  Other- 
some  be  flat,  and  broade  on  the  crowne,  like  the  battle- 
ments of  a  house.  Another  sort  have  munde  crownes, 
sometimes  with  one  kind  of  band,  sometimes  with 
another, — now  black,  now  white,  now  russed,  now 
redde,  now  grene,  now  yellow;  now  this,  now  that; 
never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  daies  to 
an  end.  And  as  the  fesbions  be  rare  and  strange,  so 
is  the  Btuffe  whereof  their  hattes  be  made  divers  a^; 
for  some  are  of  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  tafiatie, 
some  of  sarcenet,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more 
curious,  some  of  a  certaine  kinde  of  fine  haire ; 
these  they  call  bever  hattes  of  xx.,  xxx.,  or  zl.  shil- 
lings price.fctchcd  from  beyunde  the  seas,  from  whence 
a  greate  sorte  of  other  vanities  doe  come  besides  ^ 
and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  every  servyng 
man,  countreiman,  and  other,  even  all  indifferently 
doe  weare  of  these  hattes ;  for  he  is  of  no  account 
or  estimation  amongst  men,  if  he  have  not  a  velvet 
or  taRatic  hat,  and  that  must  be  pinched  and  cun- 
ningly carved  of  the  best  fashion."  Shortly  after- 
wards the  rim  became  remarkably  broad,  and  when 
much  worn  was  liable  to  hang  down,  from  thence  the 
name  of  slouched  hats.  In  1607,  a  horseman's  hat 
is  recommended  to  be  "  a  hat  which  will  sit  close 
and  firme  upon  your  head,  with  an  indifferent  nar- 
row verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saults  or  Itounds  of 
your  horse  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  nn- 
wicldincsse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the  breaddi 
of  the  brim  fall  into  your  eies,  and  impeach  yonr 
sight,  both  which  are  verie  grosse  errors."  In  ■ 
play,  called  A  Challnge  for-  Beauty,  written  by 
Hey  wood  in  1636,  there  is  a  song  describing  the 
fashions  of  different  nations,  in  words  which  will 
equally  apply  to  the  present  period : — 

The  Turk  in  linen  wikh  tui  haul, 

The  Fenixn  hi>  in  lawn  too ; 
The  RuiM  wilh  ubln  Fun  liii  up, 

And  change  will  not  be  dnwn  (o; 
The  SpaQi;inre  coDtUnt  to  hi>  block 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  reigns  c^  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Wil- 
liam in.,  ver>'  broad  brims  were  in  fashion,  as  may 
be  seen  from  these  shapes. 
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The  ioconvenieuce  of  these  very  broad  brinia  being 
at  length  perceived,  first  one.  and  then  two  flaps 
were  made  to  turn  up,  as  follows,  until  about  the 


time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  third  flap  was  turned  up, 
and  tbe  regular  cocked  hat  formed.    Cocked  hatA,  of 


vftriona  sorts,  were  for  the  ensuing  fifty  or  aixty 
yeais,  much  in  vogue.  In  the  Tatltr  and  Spectator 
they  are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  the  "  Monmoath 
Cock,"  the  "  Ramillies  Cock,"  the  "  Hunting  Cock," 
and  the  "  Military  Cock,"  are  alluded  to.  In 
No.  532  ia  a  letter  from  John  Sly,  Haberdasher  of 
Hats,  in  which  he  says,  "  his  hats  for  men  of  law 
and  physic  do  but  jnst  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face; 
and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for  all  good 
f»)nipanion.H,  between  the  above  extremes."  About 
1750,  round  hats  became  very  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders,  and  cocked  hats  were  considered  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  them.  In  the  Rambler, 
dated  1751,  a  young  gentleman  says,  that  his  mother 
exclaimed,  "  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes  and  hang  down  my 
head,  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes,  blotted  tiaff^n, 
liair  unpowdered,  and  hat  uncocked,"  About  1780 
round  hats  first  became  fashionable,  and  about  1790 
cocked  hatB  disappeared  from  common  wear. 

[AbridgKl  and  uranced  from  t.  piper  in  Ihe  Archtiile fiB.'\ 


Ahono  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  £ast,  everj  one 
that  came  to  a  mama^-feast  was  expectsil  to  appear  in  a 
handsome  and  elegant  drcsa,  nhich  was  called  the  wedding- 
garmeat.  Tliis  was  frequently  a  white  robe ;  and  wlien  the 
guest  was  a  stranger,  or  wiu  not  able  to  provide  such  a 
robe,  it  was  usual  for  the  master  of  tbe  feast  to  furniah 
turn  with  one :  and  if  be  who  gave  the  entertainment  was 
of  lugb  rank  and  great  opulence,  ha  sometimes  provided 
mamage-Tobes  for  the  whole  assembly.  To  this  cu*' — 
we  have  allusions  in  Homer,  and  other  classic  writers : 
there  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
TVirtusb  court  at  this  very  day*.  It  must  be  remarked,  also, 
that  it  was  in  a  very  high  degree  indecorous  and  offensive 
to  good  manners,  to  intrude  into  tbe  festivity  without  this 

garment. Bishof  Portbus. 

*  At  the  tntertsinment,  (iveo  by  the  Grand  Vliisr  to  Lord  Eliin 
and  his  suiu,  ia  the  FaUc«  of  die  Serwlio,  hIuns  ~w«r«  fivgn  lo 
all  the  (uesti. 


FAMIUAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No,  L  The  Tides. 
Every  body  knows  how  useful  the  Tides  are.  Upon 
the  sea-coast  we  constantly  see  a  number  of  ships, 
all  waiting  at  anchor  im  some  hours,  while  tbe  crews 
are  able  to  take  their  rest.  We  keep  looking  at 
them,  and,  at  a  certain  time,  without  any  change  of 
wind  having  taken  place,  we  see  them  a3X  busy  set- 
ting their  sails  and  weighing  anchor,  and,  in  a  few 
hours  more,  they  are  all  out  of  sight :  they  were,  in 
fact,  waiting/or  the  change  of  the  tide.  If  the  wind  was 
unfavourable,  they  could  never  make  head  against  it, 
as  long  as  the  tide  was  against  them  too  ;  but  with 
the  tide  in  their  favour  they  can  pursue  their  voyage, 
even  against  an  unfavourable  wind. 

In  rivers,  the  use  of  the  tides  is  seen  still  more 
plainly.  The  tide  brings  not  only  a  current,  but  a  whole 
supply  of  toater  every  twelve  hours ;  and  the  continual 
change,  which  can  he  quite  calculated  upon,  is  jnst 
as  useful  as  having  a  wind  constantly  fair  up  and 
down  a  river,  alternately,  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day. 

Besides  the  immense  importance  of  the  tides  to 
navigation,  no  one  can  calculate  how  conducive  they 
are  to  heidtb  and  cleanlineas.  Such  a  river  as  the 
Thames  is  thoroughly  washed  out,  twice  a  day,  by  a 
current,  carrying  with  it,  towards  the  sea,  all  the 
drain^e  of  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people,  and  as  often  bringing  up  clear  water  and 
fresh  air.  It  is  a  system  of  lungs,  breathing  regu- 
larly twice  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  deriving  benefits  from  this 
beauti^  arrangement  of  Providence,  without  think- 
ing at  all  about  it ;  and  many  others  are  contented  to 
see  such  changes  happen,  without  trying  to  compre- 
hend how  they  are  brought  about.  Now  it  ia  certain, 
that  the  more  we  study  the  works  of  Nature,  the 
clearer  proof  we  find  of  the  wisdom  of  God  who  con- 
trived them  all ;  and  the  tides  are  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  a  vast  variety  of  beneficial  effects  arising 
from  one  simple  cause. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  the  tides  arc  pro- 
duced i  and  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  be 
prevented  from  trying  to  understand  the  explanation, 
under  tbe  notion  that  it  is  too  diflicult  to  be  compre- 
hended without  previous  study :  we  promise  them 
that  the  subject  requires  only  ordinary  attention,  and 
plain  common  sense,  and  that  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  it. 

It  is  soon  seen  that  the  tides  are  in  some  way 
occasioned  by  the  moon ;  for  the  lime  of  high  and 
low  water  comes  back  to  the  same  hour  whenever 
the  moon  is  at  the  same  age. 

The  height  of  tbe  tide  on  different  days  plainly  de- 
pends also  upon  tbe  age  of  tbe  moon.  The  highest  tides 
are  always  found  about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon, 
and  the  lowest  when  the  moon  is  in  her  quarters. 

What  is  to  be  explained  then  is,  why  the  waters 
should  rise  and  fall  twice  in  rather  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  how  this  fluctuation  is  connected 
with  the  position  of  the  moon.  For  this  purpose,  we 
will  first  see  what  the  effect  of  the  moon  would  be,  if 
the  whole  earth  were  covered  with  water,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  easily  discover  what  changes  will  he 
made,  when  we  consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  { 
globe  made  up  of  land  and  water.  j 

TiDIS   OF   AN   OPEN   OcEAN.  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moon  is  a  solid  body,    ' 
which  goes  round  the  earth  every  month,  in  a  direc- 
tion ftoxa  West  to  East,  and,  &om  the  real  motion 
of  the  eartii  on  its  axis,  affcari  to  move  round  itom, 
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East  to  West  every  day.  Supposing,  then,  m  to  be 
the  moon,  and  c  the  centre  <k  the  earth,  there  is 
some  point.  A,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  another  point,  b,  ex- 
actly opposite,  which  is  furdiest  from  the  moon«  Now 


M 

o 


v> 


every  solid  body,  such  as  the  moon,  is  found  to 
draw  towards  it  any  other  body,  by  a  force  which  is 
called  gravitation,  and  is  really  the  same  force  by 
which  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  ^  and  this  force  is 
the  greater,  the  nearer  the  attracted  body  is  to  that 
which  attracts ;  thus  A  would  be  attracted  by  m  more 
than  c  is,  and  c  would  be  more  attracted  by  m  than  b 
is.  If  these  three  particles,  a,  c,  and  b,  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  move  towards  m  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
as  a  minute,  a  would  have  moved  towards  m  through 
a  greater  space  than  c  had,  and  c  through  a  greater 
space  than  b  had  j  hence  a  would  be  further  from  c, 
and  c  further  from  b,  than  each  was  at  first.  And 
if  the  motion  of  b  be  regarded  only  with  reference  to 
the  point  c,  considered  as  at  rest,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  it  were  really  drawn  away  from  c,  by 
the  attraction  of  some  other  body  (m)  exactly  oppo- 
site to  M  *. 

If,  then,  A  c  B  were  a  sphere  of  water,  a  particle  at 
A  or  at  b  would  be  ^fted  a  little  above  its  ordinary 
level,  reckoned  from  c,  and  all  the  water  near  a  and 
B  would  also  be  lifted,  but  in  a  less  degree  3  hence 
the  form  of  the  globe  would  be  altered  ',  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  perfect  sphere,  but  would  take  an  egg- 
like shape,  the  two  little  ends  pointing  towards  M, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  high  water  at  A  and  b  ;  but  at  such  a  point  as  x, 
in  the  circumference  A  e  b,  half  way  between  a  and  b. 


M 
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the  height  of  the  water  would  certainly  not  be  raised 
by  the  attraction  of  m,  and  it  can  be  readily  shown, 
that  it  would  be  rather  lowered,  and  there  would  be 
there  a  low  water. 

Now  suppose  this  watery  globe  to  turn  round 
upon  an  axis,  f/,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  b  e  A,  it 
is  plain  that,  for  any  place  in  the  circun^erence  b  £  A, 
there  would  be  two  high  waters  in  each  revolution ; 
one  when  it  comes  to  a,  the  other  at  b  ;  and  two 
low  waters,  one  at  b,  the  other  at  a  point  exactly 
opposite  to  E. 

For  every  point  as  a  on  the  globe,  between  a  and 
F,  there  would  also  be  a  high  and  low  water  twice  in 
every  revolution,  but  not  so  high  nor  so  low,  as  for 

*  It  may  appear  somewhat  Strang  to  those  who  have  not  thought 
before  about  the  matter,  that  an  attraction  towards  m  should  cause 
a  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  part  opposite  to  m  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  it  depends  a  little  more 
clearly.  Suppose  then  acb  to  be  three  equal  small  balls  of  iron, 
floating  on  pieces  of  cork,  and  one  foot  asunder ;  then  suppose  a 
powerful  magnet  to  be  applied  at  m,  which  draws  a  througn  three 
inches,  c  through  two  inches,  and  b  through  one  inch  -,  if  the  bodies 


A 
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be  then  stopped,  as  at  a  eh,  it  is  plain  that  the  distance  of  a  trom  e 
b  now  one  foot  two  inches,  and  the  distance  of  h  from  c  is  one  foot 
i^B  inch,  instead  of  one  foot.  Th^  effect,  therefore,  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  M  has  been  to  separate  the  twp  bodies,  b  Uid  c,  as  well  as 


a  point  in  the  circumference  abb^  in  the  plane  of 
which  M  lies. 

If  the  earth,  then,  were  a  globe  df  water,  tkere 
would  be  a  high  water  nearly  at  the  time  of  the 
moon*s  southing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place,  and  a  low  water  at  about  six  hours  after  that 
time.  Since  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
motion  round  the  earth,  comes  to  Hie  meridian  of  a 
place  about  forty  minutes  later  every  day,  the  ttmes 
of  high  water  would  also  be  so  much  later. 

Such  is  tiie  sort  of  tides  which  would  take  place 
upon  a  globe  totally  covered  with  water.  We  shall 
see,  on  another  occasion,  what  changes  are  intro- 
duced in  the  tides,  upon  a  globe  which  has  a  snr^Mt 
partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 

No.  II.    Hooker. 

As  a  short  life  of  Hooker  has  already  a{^>eared  in 
this  Magazine,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give  some 
extracts  from  his  works.  In  setting  about  this  task, 
I  feel  that  a  few  unconnected  passages  can  no  more 
give  a  just  notion  of  this  great  writer's  power,  than 
a  few  stones,  however  beautiful,  could  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  a  temple. 

The  first  sentence  of  his  preface  may  be  a  specimen 
of  .the  fulness  and  gravity  of  his  style,  which  is  as 
opposite  as  can  be  imagined  to  the  **  asthmatic  publi- 
cations of  our  own  day.'* 

"  Tliough  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this ;  that 
posterity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely  through 
silence  permi^ed  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
there  ^lall  be  for  men's  information  extant  thus 
much  condeming  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
God  established  among  us,  and  their  careful  emiefi- 
vour  that  would  have  upheld  the  same." 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man 
to  wade  £ir  into  the  doings  of  the  most  High  j  whcmi 
although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mentkn 
of  his  name,  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is  to  know 
that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can 
know  him;  and  our  safest  eloquence  ouuaeiiiing 
him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess,  without  confes- 
sion, that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness 
above  our  capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we 
upon  earth:  therefore  it  behoveth  our  wonls  to  be 
wary  and  few." 

"  What  is  virtue  but  a  medifcine,  and  vice  but  a 
wound  ?  yet  we  have  so  often  dee];dy  wounded  our- 
selves with  medicine,  that  God  hath  been  fain  to 
make  wounds  medicinable;  to  cure  by  vice  when 
virtue  hath  strucken ;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall, 
that,  being  raised,  he  may  be  taught  what  powor  it 
was  that  upheld  him  standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
affirm  it  boldly  with  St.  Augustine,  that  men  p9fied 
up  with  a  proud  opinion  of  their  own  sanctity  and 
holiness,  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
are  assisted  with  his  grace,  when  with  his  grace 
they  are  not  assisted,  but  permitted,  and  that  griev- 
ously, to  transgress.  Whereby  as  they  were  in  over- 
great  liking  of  themselves  supplanted,  so  the  dislike 
of  that  which  did  supplant  them  may  establish  them 
afterwards  the  surer.  Ask  the  very  soul  of  Peter, 
and  it  shall  undoubtedly  make  you  itself  this  answer: 
'  My  eager  protestations,  made  in  the  g^ory  c^  mj 
ghostly  strength,  I  am  ashamed  of:  but  those  chirs- 
tcd  tears  wherewith  my  sin  and  weakness  was  be- 
wailed, have  procured  my  endless  joy :  my  strengdi 
hath  been  my  ruin,  and  my  fall  my  stay.*  " 

"  These  things,  wheresoever  they  faU,  cannot  bat 
trouble  and  molest  the  mind.  Whether  we  bd  then- 
fore  moved  vainly  with  that  whidi  seemeHi  htutfol 
attd  is  not  j  or  have  just  cause  of  grief,  hc^  |^f^^ 


indeed  with  those .  things  wnica  are  grievous,  our 
Savioiir*s  lesson  is,  touching  the  one,  t)e  not  troubled : 
nor  over-troubled  for  the  other.  For  though  to 
have  no  feeling  of  that  ^hich  meerly  conconeth  us, 
"were  stupidity;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  Author 
of  our  Salvation  ^as  himself  consecrated  by  suffering, 
so  the  way  which  yte  arc  to  /qUow  ^him  by  is  not  strewed 
with  rushes,  but  set  with  therne.  Be  it  never  so  hard 
to  learn,  we  must  learn  to  suffer  with  patience  even 
that  which  seemeth  almost  impossible  to  be  suffered : 
that  in  the  hour  when  Grod  shall  call  us  unto  our 
trial,  and  turn  his  honey  of  peace  and  pleasure 
i^herewith  we  9WelI,  ii^to  that  gall  and  bitterness 
which  fiesh  doth  shrink  to  taste  of,  nothing  may 
cause  us  in  the  trouble  of  cmr  souls  to  storm,  aaxd 
grudge,  and  repine  at  God  3  but  every  heart  be  ena- 
bled with  divine  inspired  courage  to  inculcate  unto 
itself.  Be  not  troubled;  and  in  those  last  and  gre&test 
conflicts  to  remember,  that  nothing  may  be  so  sharp 
and  bitter  to  be  suffered,  but  that  still  we  ourselves 
may  give  ourselves  this  encouragetnent^  eiven  learn  also 
patience,  0  my  Soul.** 

**  Concerning  Faith,  the  principal  otiject  whereof 
is  that  eternal  verity  which  hath  discovered  the 
treasures  of  hidden  wisdom  in  Christ ;  concerning 
Hope,  the  highest  object  whereof  is  that  everlasting 
goodness,  which  in  Christ  doth  quicken  the  dead; 
concerning  Charity,  the  first  object  whereof  is  that 
incomprehensible  beauty  which  shineth  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  con- 
cerning these  virtues,  the  first  of  which  beginning 
here  with  a  weak  apprehension  of  things  not  seen, 
endeth  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  WOTld 
to  come ;  the'  second,  beginning  here  with  a  trembling 
expectation  of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  only 
heard  of,  endeth  with  actual  fruition  of  that  which 
no  tongue  can  express;  the  third,  beginning  here 
with  a  weak  inclination  of  heart  towards  him,  unto 
whom  we  aie  not  able  to  approach,  endeth  with 
endless  union — was  there  ever  any  mention  made, 
saving  only  in  that  law  which  God  himself  hath 
from  heaven  revealed?" 

'*  Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God,  or  things  apper- 
taining to  Grod,  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it 
seem  an  honour  it  is  an  injury" 

"  There  will  come  a  time,  when  three  words,  uttered 
with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more 
blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written 
with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit."  T.  K.  A. 
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MILTON    ANn   TOWN80N. 

The  foUowing  beautifiil  passage  fh>m  Towns  Orr,  with  the 
fine  specimen  of  Milton's  genius  from  which  the  allusion 
is  made,  are  worth  comparing  together. 

We  read,  that,  in  certain  climates  of  the  world,  the  gales 
that  spring  from  the  land,  carr)r  a  refreshing  smell  out  to 
sea ;  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot,  that  he  is  approaching 
to  a  desirable  and  fhiitfbl  coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot 
discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And,  to  take  up  once  more  the 
comparison  of  life  to  a  Voyage,  in  like  manner  it  fares  with 
those,  who  have  steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course 
which  Heaven  pointed  out  to  them.  We  shall  sometimes 
find  by  their  conversation  towards  the  end  of  their  days, 
that  they  are  filled  with  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy ;  which, 
like  Uiose  refreshing  gales  and  reviving  odours  to  the 
seaman,  are  breathed  forth  fh>m  Paradise  upon  their  souls ; 
and  give  them  to  understand  with  certainty,  that  God  is 
bringing  them  unto  their  desired  haven. ^Townson. 

And  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach :  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy  : 

Now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  Whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.    As  wnen  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours>  from  the  suicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  theyAlacfc  their  course ;  and  many  a  league 

Cheer  d  with  the  grateful  sm^ll  old  Ocean  smiles : 

So  entertain  d  those  odorous  sweets. — Milton,  Par.  Lost. 

-  '■    ■ 

Another  passage,  scarcely  less  poetical,  and,  in  moral 
beauty  far  superior,  affords  a  still  more  striking  coincidence  , 
The  merohant,  who  towards  s^cy  regions  sails, 
Smells  their  perfhm»&r  odv»iii  adverse  gales ; 
With  blasts  which  thus  against  lihe  faithfVil  blow. 
Fresh  odoi^us  breathings  of  $od's  goodness  How. 

SisHOy  Kbn's  Works, 


THE  mmiSULL  kmOBOM, 

No.   n.      SlLV«A. 

Having,  in  a  former  J>ciper;.  gtven  an  account  of  the 
purest  and  most  precious  of  metals>  Gold^  we  now 
proceed  to  the  description  pf  .that  which  most  nearly 
resembles  it  in  perfection  and  puritjr. 

Masses  of  native  silver  &ave  no  determinate  form, 
being  found  sometimes  in  small  branches,  occasionally 
in  hair^ike  thi%ads,  cmd  very  frequently  in  leaves  ; 
in  which  form  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
Siheria,  where  it  is  said  never  to  have  been  discovered 
in  a  state  of  crystalliaation.  In  the  Peruvian  mines, 
it  is  found  in  a  form  somewhat  resembling  fern -leaves ; 
this  figure  is  caused  by  »  number  of  eight-sided 
crystals,  so  placed  over  each  other  as  to  give  it  a 
vegetable  appearance.  It  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  round,  rather  crooked  threads,  varying 
from  the  thickness  of  a  finger  to  that  of  a  hair. 
It  is  rarely  found  lii  a  state  of  purity,  being 
frequently  mixed  with  gold,  mercury,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
and  lead. 

Silver  is  sometimes  found  ii^  combination  with 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  othetf  suhstances  :  when  mine- 
ralized by  sulphur  alone,  it  forms  the  vitreous  silver 
ore,  which  assumes  a  great  variety  of  colours  -,  when 
united  to  sulphur  and  arsenic,  the  mass  becomes  the 
ruby-like  ore,  varying  in  colour  from  deep  red  to  dark 
gray,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  either  of 
diese  suhstanc^. 

Silver  is  found  hot&  in  the  primitive  and  secondary 
earths,  and  is  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz,  Jasper, 
homstone  afid  chalk.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  polar  latitudes  :  when  it 
occurs  in  hot  cHmates,  it  is  g^erally  amidst  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual^  snows. 

llie  richest  and  most  important  silver-mines  in 
J^urope  are  those  of  £L5nigsberg  in  Norway  -,  they  are 
situated  in  a  mountauaous  district,  and  divided  into 
superior  tmd  inferior.  .^  according  to  their  relative 
position  ;  the  beds  in  which  the  silver  is  found  run 
frY>m  north  to  south.  These  mines  are  of  considerable 
depth,  and  enormous  masses  of  native  silver  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  them. 

The  French  mines  px^  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  their  silver-ore  as  for  the  other  minerals 
they  contain.  That  of  Allemont>  ten  leagues  from 
Grenoble,  is  one  of  the  principal  j  it  is  situated  at  the 
height  of  nearly  three  thousand  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  t  t^  veins  near  the  surface  were  the 
richest  in  silver.    This  niine  is  now  abandoned. 

The  most  celebrated  ^  the  Spanish  silver-mines  is 
that,  of  Guadalcanal  in  Andalusia,  situated  i^  the 
Sierra  Morena,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-oast  of  the 
quicksOver-mine  of  Almaden  :  it  was  well  known  to 
tiie  Romans,  and  formerly  vary  productive.  This 
mine  furnishes  the  ruby-ore. 

Silver,  however*  is  most  abundant  In  the  centre  of 
the  Andes  ;  for  here  we  find  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  Potosi :  it  is  of  immense  height,  and  said  to  be 
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A  Faslk  :  bg  one  of  the  Fathert. — A  DiEhtiDgale  beinr 
taken  in  a  tnuv,  would  redeem  henelf  by  three  sood 
wonli,  she  spoke  in  the  ear  of  him  who  had  cKptivBted  her 
precious  liberty.  The  flret  wu,  not  to  be  light  of  b«lie( 
nor  to  be  tnniportod  ineoogidenilely  by  the  Ant  appear- 
anoe  of  ot^ecti.  3nd. — Not  to  punue  tliat  one  cannot  at- 
tain.  3. — To  pat  out  of  the  10611)017  those  eviU,  the  remedy 
whereof  U  not  in  your  power.  Upon  these  inatructians, 
the  biid  is  deliveml ;  but,  desirous  of  makiDK  U)  experi- 
ment of  the  fowler's  docility,  she  told  him  he  was  vny 
simple  to  dismiss  her  so  easily,  fbr  if  he  hod  opened  her 
he  would  hsTe  found  precious  sUmes,  which  had  made  him 
rich  Ibr  ever.  The  fowler,  vexed  at  his  loss,  begMi  to  pur- 
sue the  bird  through  woods  and  forests,  till,  seeioK  she  was 
out  of  his  reach,  be  bemoaned  bis  folly.  "  Art  thou  not  a 
miserable  man,  says  the  nightingale,  to  have  observed  with 
so  littlo  constancy  the  precepts  whioh  concerned  thy  hap- 
piness ?  Thou  mdst  bope  to  Sod  diamonds  in  the  bowels 
of  a  nishtingate— what  but  thine  own  credulity  misled 
thee  ?  Thou  hast  fallowed  me — thou,  an  inbabiUnt  of  the 
earth,  I,  of  the  air — and  hast  pursued  an  imposstbiliiy. 
And  lastly,  thou  art  out  of  all  hope  to  be  able  to  catch  me — 
why  troublethyself  for  that  which  thou  canst  not  remedy  ?" 

It  happiness  has  not  her  seat. 
Ana  centre  in  the  breast. 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest 


ankivehsaries  in  july. 

hONDAY,  Mod. 
129B  Biltle  of  Yalkak,  in  whicK  Ihs  Scots  undir  Wftllice  <rCR 

defeated.     Edward  I.  comTOUided  the  Eneliih  ia  pencn. 

1812  Battle  of  Salamuca,  in  wbich  the  Frent^i,  under  Haimoat. 

wen  doTesled  b;  the  Du^  of  WelIin(U>B. 

TUESDAY,  aSra. 

14G1  Marlin  V,  conToked  a  general  cauncil,  la  comirfer  of  tbe  K- 


1553  The  uclioil  ■pccimen  of  a  Newipaper  publiilied  in  Lendon, 

beiK  the  date  of  the  33r1  of  Juli,  and  ii  uill  procnid  in 

the  Uritiah  Museum  ;  it  wsi  called  the  EHftlik  JUercvw^ 

WEDNESDAY,  Mth. 

1668  Den  Cartel,  sod  a(  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  died  In  poisoB. 

1797  Ltird  NtUnii  attempted  to  take  SinU  Cn»,  in  the  Island  of 

I'tnerifle ;  in  thn  ictioa  he  ImI  hii  right  arm. 

THURSDAY,  25ih. 

St.  JikwTi')  Dat.— In  the  Caulogne  of  (he  Apostles  i^ran  hj  the 

Evaneelitls,  we  End  two  pcraon  of  this  niune ;  one  of  whom  is 

itfled  the  "  brother  of  the  Loid,"  the  other,  whose  mulrrtloni  ogr 

church  this  day  commem orates,  wu  the  brother  of  John,  md  wai 

with  him  and  St.  Peter  chosen  b;  oar  bteeed  Saviour,  to  wime* 

thoec  more  thin  ordinary  maniCestatiom  of  his  power  and  ^l«ry  thn 

the  otlie(  ApOKlles  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in.     He  m-u 

beheaded  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  44. 

1554  ilfiir^.  Queen  of  Eulniul,  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
1666  Naval  engafemenl  between  the  Dutch  and  Ensl&fa  fleea,  ii 

which  De  Riiyler  and  Van  Tramp  were  defeated,  and  Ea(- 
land  became  undbputed  nuMrets  of  the  seas. 
FRIDAY,  aeth. 

IS8I  The  seven  proviai^B  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht.  Frieshsd. 
Groningen,  Overrnel,  and  Guelderland,  declared  tbenadvct 
independent  of  Spain. 

1680  Died,  at  the  early  age  of  Ihirty.  the  witty  and  profligate  Jati 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  KocheMer.  In  his  last  illness  be  decUied 
himself  deeply  penitent  fbr  his  past  impietj  and  his  licioui 
life,  and  a  sincere  convert  to  that  nligjon  which  he  had  snot 
his  life  in  vllllying.  , 

SATURDAY,  27th. 

[SeS  Marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Henry  Stnart,  Lsnl    | 

ITTS  Anaval  fight  between  the  French  and  English  fleetsofrUtlmi: 
the  issue  was  undecisive,  and  both  tne  commaoden  wen 
accused  of  mismanagement.  The  English  Adnkiial,  Kef^ 
wu  tried  hy  a  court  nianial,  but  aci^oitled, 

779  A  fire  in  Portsmouth  Dock-yard,  which  destroyed  materialsU 
the  amount  of  £150,000. 

.809  Tbe  Battle  of  TaUvera. 

SUNDAY.  28th. 
EioiiTH  SuNDiT  *rru  TniNrrT. 

540  Ttumm  CrttmiBtli,  the  fajthliil  adherent  of  Cardinal  Wobei. 
was  beheaded. 

794  Hobtipicm,  the  colleague  of  Danton  and  Marat  in  the  mM 
atrocious  scenes  of  the  French  HevolntiaD,  pot  ta  death. 

T33  ^'alencieDnesBUrrendered. 

B06  DuenOB  Ayres  taken  by  General  BereaTon). 

LONDON. 
JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKKR,    WEST    STRAND. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTHE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  RY  THE  SOCIETV  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  ABBEV,  PORT,  AND  tIGHTHOUSE  OF  WHITBY,  YORKSHIRE. 


The  ancient  town  of  Whitby,  in  Yorksliire,  owes  its 
origin  to  tUe  Abl>ey  founded  by  Oswy,  king  of  Nor- 
4iamberland,  in  657,  to  discharge  a  vow  he  had  made, 
tJtat  if  God  wonid  grant  him  a  victory  over  the  pagan 
hing  of  Mcrcia,  he  wonld  fonnd  a  monaGtery,  and  de- 
vote his  daughter  EUeda,  then  scarcely  a  year  old, 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  within  its  walla.  The  building 
«rBs  appropriated  to  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  Lady  Hilda,  the  first  ahbeaa,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  sanctity,  and  various  miracles  have 
been  attributed  to  her.  Among  other  traditions,  it  is 
related  that  those  cnrioua  fossils,  the  ammomtef,  which 
abound  in  this  district,  and  which  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  coiled-up  serpent,  bat  without  the 
bead,  were  originally  living  snakes,  which  infested  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the 
holy  Abbess  were  driven  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea, 
their  heads  being  broken  off  by  the  fall.  Another 
tradition  is  that  sea-fowl,  flying  over  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  not  power  to  proceed 
further,  but  fell  to  the  ground,  drawn  down  by  some 
attractive  quality  communicated  to  the  soil  through 
the  influence  of  Lady  Hilda's  prayers.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion,  iotrodut^cs  a  party  of 
"Whitby  nans,  relating  their  tales  in  a  flreside  con- 
veraation  with  the  sisterhood  of  Lindisfame — 
Th^  told  me  how,  in  their  convent  ceU, 
A  Saxon  princega  once  did  dwell. 
The  lovely  Edelfled ' 
Vol.  in. 


And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 

Was  rhatiged  into  a  coil  of  slone, 
When  holy  Hilda  prayed ; 

Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 

Their  stony  folds  had  olten  found. 

They  told,  how  seafbwls'  pinions  fait. 

As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 

And,  sinking  down,  with  dutterings  faint, 

They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. — Canto  IT, 
The  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt 
after  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  England.  The  ruins  of  its  magnificent 
church  still  remain,  but  their  beauty  was  much 
impaired,  about  three  years  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the 
great  tower,  which  was  one  hundr«i  and  four  feet 
high.  This  venerable  ruin  stands  upon  a  high  cliff, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  town,  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  f  including  the  town, 
the  river  Esk,  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  German 
Ocean. 

Whitby  is  situated  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Esk, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  irregularly  built.  It  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  only  a  fishing  village,  but 
the  erection  of  alum-manufactories  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  afterwards,  the  introduction  of  shij]- building 
and  the  whale-fishery,  canaed  a  great  influx  of 
inhabitants.  At  the  last  census  the  population 
amounted  to  10,429. 
The  numnJiBctare  of  alnm  was  brought  iato  this 
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country  in  1595^  by  Sir  Thomaft  Chaloner^  who 
erected  the  first  alum- work  near  Guisborougb^  twenty- 
due  sules  from  Whitby.  It  had  been^  for  several  ages 
before,  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  Sir  Thomas^  having,  during  his  travels  in  Italy, 
discovered  that  the  mineral  from  which  it  was  made, 
was  the  same  as  one  which  abounded  on  his  own 
estate,  engaged  a  number  of  the  pope's  workmen  to 
accompany  him  to  England.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid 
the  discovery  of  his  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  convey 
them  on  ship -board  concealed  in  large  casks.  The 
country  adjacent  to  Whitby,  throughout  an  extent 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  in  breadth  within  land,  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted alum  rock,  lying  at  different  depths. 

The  ship-builders  of  Whitby,  have  long  been  noted 
for  building  excellent  vessels,  and  during  the  last  war, 
this  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  very  depressed  state.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  vessels,  admeasuring  42,000  tons, 
belong  to  the  port. 

The  northern  whale-fishery  was  begun  here  eighty 
years  ago.  It  has  fluctuated  greatly,  as  far  as  twenty 
vessels  having  occasionally  been  engaged  in  it:  at 
present  there  are  oaly  twa  Mr.  WiUiam  Scoresby, 
father  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Scoresby,  of  Exeter, 
sailed  from  this  port,  from  time  to  time,  during  a 
great  number  of  yearSj  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  whale-fisher  ever  known  -,  having  brought 
home,  in  twenty-eight  voyages,  five  hundred  and  forty 
whal^.  The  Rev.  Wra.  S^resby  himself,  before  he 
entered  his  present  profession,  commanded  a  vessel 
in  the  same  trade  ^  iod  his  well-known  work  on  the 
Arctic  Regions,  was  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  several  voyages  to  these  seas. 

The  Harbour  of  Whitby  is  very  much  protected 
by  sevefol  substantial  stone  piers,  which  have,  within 
the  last  jfew  years,  been  greatly  impffoved,  particularly 
the  pvuicipal  pier,  on  which  a  hwadsome  lighthouse, 
eighty  feet  biigh,  in  the  form  ^  a  Grecian  I>CMrio 
cohum*  was  built  in  I831>  witUn  the  short  spiiee  of 
eleven  week»,  wider  the  saperintcndence  of  the 
present  ingenious  engineer  of  the  piers.  This  pier  is 
about  six  hundred  yards  long,  and  forms  a  beautifcd 
marine  promenade. 

The  cliffs  on  the  coast  are  generally  very  lofty  and 
abrupt,  and  as  the  sea  is  continually  encroaching  on 
the  land,  large  masses  of  rock  frequently  fall,  and 
sometimes  occasion  fatal  accidents*. 

These  cliffs,  especiaUy  the  beds  of  alum  shale, 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fossil  remains.  Besides 
the  different  species  of  ammonite,  and  various  other 
petrified  shell-fish,  some  animals  of  the  crocodile 
kind  have  been  discovered.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Whitby  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
which  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  district.  A  large  quantity  of  Jet, 
likewise,  is  dug  out  of  the  rocks.  It  is  found  in 
compressed  masses  of  from  half  an  indi,  to  two 
inches  thick.  The  manufacture  of  it  into  beads, 
rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  fancy  ornaments,  which 
was  begim  here  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  now 
become  an  important  branch  of  business,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  being  employed  in  it 

A  singular  service  is  annually  performed  here  by 
the  owners  or  tenants  of  certain  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  morning  of  Ascension  Eve,  they 
•  A  Hncularly  melancholy  occnrrence  of  this  kind  happened. 
ww'iLlI*"*^"!*^*.  ^^"  »go.. about  ten  milea  north  of  WhUby. 
w  hiM  two  fpflft,  nsten»  were  sitting  on  the  beach,  a  stone,  which  bv 

S^S;^  heiTid°frnS!  ftS.  eS  °^  ^^  ^^^'  P''*  <>f  ^  »eck, 
■mrea  aec  ^ead  from  her  body,  in  a  mommU    The  h^ed  wm 

tbrwwn  to  a  cmulerable  dirtance  ilong  thTihore.     **•*•"''" 


erect,  in  a  particulc^  ^cue  o£  the  harbour,  a 
hedge  or  fence,  of  staki  and  jfvllfr  (that  im, 
upright  posts  driven  into  the  ptmnd,  a«d  aeoored  by 
hazels  intertwined  horizontally,  after  the  manner  ik 
wicker-work).     The  bailiff  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
attends,  and  a  man  with  a  horn  calls,  *'  otvfe  oa  y««  ^ 
out  on  you  !'*  whQst  the  hedge  is  setting.     Vhe  origin 
of  this   custom  has   been   ascribed   in    an    ancient 
legend,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  at  Whitby,  to 
the  murder  of  an  old  hermit  at  Eskdaleside,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Second.      But  the  authenticity  of  this  legend    has 
been  disputed,  and  the  custom  is  believed  rather  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Abbey  lands,  meeting  annually  to  repair  the 
fence  of  a  store-yard  belonging  to  the  convent,  w^hich 
adjoined  the  river.    The  legend  itself,  with  some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  Abbey,  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  to  Mannion,  in  which  poem  the  story  is  thus 
introduced,  in  the  conversation  previously  quoted. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  mouka  cry  "  Fie  upon  your  name  I 
la  wrath  for  loss  of  sylvan  game,    . 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew.** 
"  This  on  ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hew.*"— C'aala  U. 


THE  PARISH  MINISTER. 

TuERK  is  a  charm  in  the  week-day  anv^es  of  a 
parish  minister,  which  has  not  been  dufy  estimated 
either  by  philanthropists  or  patriots.   He,  m  the  first 
instance,  meets  with  genial,  and  I  had  atmoat  said 
universal,  welcome  from  the  families — at  leeial  hvaa 
thoae  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society.     His  official 
and  recof^nised  character  tomishes  him  wjlh  •  ready 
paiMptiH  to  ev«ry  hahitatioB  ^  and  he  wIU  acMOi^  fiad 
that  a  visit  to  tha  house  of  a  parishUxaar  la  Iheswest 
way  of  findlnf  am  aceeaa  te  hia  h^iH^    Kvva  tke 
hardieat  and  mosi  hc^eksa  )a.  viea  eawaol  altaytkcr 
withstand  this  influence  ;  and  at  times,  in  their  own 
domestic   history,  there   are  opportunities,  whether 
by  sickness,  or  disaster,  or  death,   which  afford  a 
mighty  advantage  to  the  Christian  kindness  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.     It  is  thus  that  nature 
and  Providence  may  be  said  to  act  as  the  handmaids 
of  Christianity,  by  the  frequent  openings  which  they 
afford  to  its  officiating  ministers ;  and  of  which,  if 
he  do  avail  himself,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a  vast  moral 
ascendancy  over  the  people.     Even  his  courtesies  on 
the  way-side  are  not  thrown  away  upon  them  ;  and 
little  do  they  know  of  humanity,  who  would  under- 
value  the  most  passing  smiles  and  sahitations  which 
reciprocate    between  a  -clergyman  and  his  peq>le» 
whether  as  the  symptoms  or  as  the  efficients  of  a 
cordiality  the  beat  fitted  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
our  nature,  and  so  to  cement  and  harmonize  the 
jarring  elements  of  a  commonwealth.  And  his  wedL- 
day  attentions,    and  their  Sabbath  attendance,  go 
hand  in  hand.      A  house-going  miiust^  wins  for 
himself  a  chureh-going    peopl^      The  bland  and 
benignant  inffueneas  of  hia  frieDcBy  oonvase^  c^  his 
private  and  particular  affection,  are  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  their  piety  -,  nor  can  vc  imagtae  a  position  of 
greater  effectiveness  than  his,  whence  to  bear  on  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  a  sarrounding  popidation.*— - 
Chalmers. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  boldness  to  reason  acainst  Hinu 
who  hath  given  us  our  reason,  and  to  undermine  Hit 
authority  by  those  very  powen*  whioh  were  desigi^d  to 
promote  His  glory. 
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ANCIENT  castles:  < 

As  we  intend  to  furnish  accounts  and  engravings  oi 
various  ancient  Castles,  a  short  memoir  relating  to 
Cn^ish  Castles  in  general,  and  to  the  manner  in 
vrhich  they  were  buUt,  may  tend  to  give  additicmal 
interest  to  the  particular  accounts. 

Few  casUes,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  met  with  in 
our  country,  are  of  older  date  than  the  Conquest, 
(1066);  for,  although  some  such  staructuree  existed 
in  the  periods  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
ctibly  even  the  early  Britons,  they  had  by  that  time, 
wing  to  neglect  or  invasion,  been  reduced  to  such  a 
''^ete  of  decay,  as  to  be  but  of  little  use  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  **  tn  tho«e  days**  (that  is,  of 
the  Saxons),  says  Dngdale,  **  were  very  few  such 
defensible  places,  as  we  now  call  Castlbs  ;  so  that, 
though  the  English  were  a  bdd  and  warlike  people, 
3^  for  want  of  tiM  like  stroag -holds>  Hiey  were 
much  the  less  able  to  resist  their  enemies.** 

As  soon  as  Wttliam  the  Fyrsl  had  estabU^ed  hk 
authority,  he  lost  no  ttme  in  building  castles 
throughout  England,  and  in  lepalrttig  and  enlarging 
such  as  he  found  hm  $  for  this,  he  had  two  reasons, 
— to  guard  against  foreign  Invaskms,  and  to  protect 
his  Norman  followers,  to  whom  he  had  allotted 
estates,  from  the  resentment  of  the  former  jposeesson* 

The  number  of  castles  incfeasedi,  as  the  iiudal  taw^ 
which  William  had  introduced  from  France,  gathered 
strength.  The  castles  became  the  heads  of  baronies ; 
each  castle  was  a  manoir,  and  its  governor  the  lord  off 
that  manor.  The  great  Norman  barons  who  held 
their  lands  firom  the  crown  had  their  vassals,  many  of 
them  English,  under  them  3  and  to  tjnrannixe  with 
impunity,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  fortify 
themselves  by  means  of  stone  walls.  In  the  trou- 
blesome reigns  which  succeeded,  the  barons  and 
leaders  of  parties  resorted  still  more  frequently  to 
this  practice,  and  the  number  of  castles,  towards  the 
cmd  of  Stephen's  reign,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred 
and  fifteen! 

The  lords  of  castles  had,  in  process  of  time  assumed 
such  a  dangerous  degree  of  power,  not  only  op- 
pressing and  despoiling  their  weaker  neighbours,  but 
exercising  even  royal  privileges,  that  Henry  the 
Second  stipulated  for  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
castles,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  others,  except 
by  the  King*s  special  license.  Royal  castles,  fbr  the 
defence  of  the  country,  were,  however,  erected,  when 
judged  necessary,  at  the  public  expense.  These,  as 
well  as  such  as  fell  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  were 
usually  placed  in  the  custody  of  some  trusty  persons 
who  were  called  governors,  or  constables.  They  were 
also  occasionally  confided  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  cotmty,  who  used^them  as  prisons.  1 

But  although  a  view  of  the  generality  of  these 
rugged  fortresses,  destined  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  war  or  defence,  suggests  to  the  imagination, 
dungeons^  chains,  and  a  painful  assemblage  of 
horrors,  yet  some  of  them  were  often  the  scenes  of 
magnificence  and  hospitality,  , 

Where  throngs  of  kniffhts  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumph  hold ; 

or  where,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  wandering 
knight,  or  distressed  princess,  found  honourable 
reception;  the  holy  pahner  repose  for  his  wearied 
limbs;  and  the  poor  and  he^less  their  daily  bread. 

The  materials  of  which  castles  were  built,  varied 
according  to  the  places  of  their  erection;  but  the 
manner  oi  building  seems  to  have  been  pretty  uni- 
form. The  outsides  of  the  walls  generally  consisted 
of  stones  nearest  at  hand;  the  insides  were  filled  up 
with  fragments  of  stone^  or  sometimes^  chalk,  and  a 


large  mxpfij  of  ihdd  mortar*  When  the  Normans 
found  the  remains  of  an  andent  building  on  a  site 
which  suited  them,  they  often  added  their  own  work, 
thus  leaving  a  mixed  piece  of  architecture  of  Norman 
and  Saxon  parts,  with,  not  unfrequently,  a  quantity 
of  Roman  bricks. 

The  ceneral  shape  and  plan  of  a  castle,  depended 
on  the  toma  of  the  ground  occvq;)ied:  the  favourite 
situation  was,  for  the  sake  of  security,  an  eminence, 
or  fhe  bank  of  a  river.  The  names  and  uses  of 
the  different  parts  remain  to  be  described,  for  a  bet* 
ter  illustration  of  which  we  have  given  the  annexed 
engraving. 

The  first  outwork  of  an  ancfent  castle  was  the 
barhicaih  (a  word  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic  origin). 
This  was  a  watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of  notking 
any  approach  from  a  distance,  and  was  usually  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  ditch,  at  the  edge  of  which  it 
Joined  the  drmw-bridfye.  The  next  work  was  the 
tmtle-iUA  or  moat,  which  was  wet  or  dry  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  place :  the  fbrmer  being 
preferred.  When  it  was  dry,  there  were  sometimes 
underground  passages,  throueh  which  the  cavalry 
could  sally.  Over  me  moat,  by  tneans  of  the  draw- 
bridge, you  passed  to  the  baUivm  or  ^fev,  a  space. 
immediately  within  the  outer  wiilL  This  latter  was 
called  the  wall  of  the  ballium»  and  Was  generally 
flanked  with  towers,  and  had  an  embattled  parapet. 
The  entrance  into  the  ballium,  was  by  a  strong  gate 
between  two  towers,  secured  by  a  portcullis,  or  faUlng 
door,  armed  with  iron  spikes  like  a  harrow,  which 
could  be  let  fall  at  pleasure.  Over  the  gate  were 
rooms  for  the  porter  of  the  castle  j  the  towers  served 
for  soldiers  on  guard.  When  there  was  a  double 
line  of  walls,  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  spaces  next 
each  wall,  were  called  the  outer  and  inner  ballia. 
Within  the  ballium  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks 
for  the  garrison  and  workmen,  wells,  chapels,  and 
sometimes  even  a  monastery:  large  mounts  were 
often  thrown  up  in  this  place  to'  command  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

On  a  height,  and  generally  in  the  centre,  stood  the 
keep,  or  donjon,  sometimes  called  the  tower.  This 
was  the  citadel  or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison,  and 
was  often  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  drawbridge 
&c.,  similar  to  those  at  the  outworks,  and  with 
additional  walls  and  towers.  In  large  castles,  it  was 
usually  a  high  square  tower,  of  four  or  five  stories, 
having  turrets  at  each  comer ;  in  these  turrets  were 
the  staircases,  and  frequently,  as  in  Dover  and 
Rochester  castles,  a  well.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
were  always  of  great  thickness,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  time  and  weather; 
the  keep,  or  donjon,  being  the  only  part  now  survi- 
ving of  many  an  ancient  castle.  Here  were  gloomy 
cells,  appropriated  as  the  governor's  state-rooms; 
the  inmates,  for  the  sake  of  additional  strength, 
denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  windows.  Small 
openings  in  the  wall  served  the  double  purpose  of 
admitting  a  little  light,  and  enabling  those  within  to 
discharge  their  arrows  at  the  enemy.  The  following 
account  of  the  siege  of  Bedford  castle,  by  Henry 
the  Third,  given  in  Camden*s  Britannia,  is  interesting, 
as  containing  a  summary  of  the  principal  portions 
of  the  building. 

''  The  castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults :  in  the 
first  was  taken  the  barbican;  in  the  second,  the 
outer  bail  (ballium) ;  at  the  third  attack,  the  wail  by 
the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners, 
whei*e,  with  great  danger,  they  possessed  themselves 
of  the  inner  bail  through  a  chink;  at  the  fourth  as- 
sault, the  miners  set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  that  the 
snMke  burst  out,  and  the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to 
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that  degree,  as  to  show  visibly  some  broad  chinkaj 
whereupon  the  enemy  smrendeied." 

Castles,  in  process  of  time,  soon  became  of  littJe 
Qse  as  fortresses:  the  change  in  the  art  of  war 
wrought  about  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
more  settled  state  of  the  nation,  Scotland  becoming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
influence  of  our  navy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  all  tended  to  diminish  the  i;nportaace  of 
these  ancient  safeguards ;  and,  with  tlie  progress  of 
civilization  and  national  improvement,  wc  trace  the 
gradual  change  in  the  construction  of  castles ;  till, 
by  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  some  degree 
of  ornament,  the  harsh  and  gloomy  features  of  the 
massive  Norman  pile  became  softened  down  into 
the  refined  and  comfortable  aspect  of  the  castellated 
house  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  however,  shortly 
before  the  civil  war,  and  probably  with  the  prospect 
of  the  awful  events  which  followed  in  view,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  ancient  castles.  Many  of  these,  during  the  sub- 
sequent troubles,  were  garrisoned  and  defended. 
Not  a  few  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Parliament,  and  others  were  left  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  weather.     Some  of  these  monuments  of 


former  grandeur  hare  been  torn  down  for  the  sake 
of  tbe  materiala,  or  for  the  purpose  of  bnildiog  on 
the  same  site.  The  demolition  of  an  ancient  stmc- 
tnre,  when  it  can  be  spared,  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  regret.  The  venerable  ruins  of  castles,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  only  historically  curious,  but,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  they  suggest  a  pleasing  comparison 
of  the  present  times  with  those  when  such  prison- 
like dwellings  were  erected,  or  again  brought  into 
use,  when  this  country  was  harassed  by  the  worst 
form  of  war ;  when  the  son  was  armed  against  the 
father,  and  brother  slaughtered  brother;  when  the 
lives,  honour,  and  property  of  the  people  were  sub- 
ject to  the  violence  and  caprice  of  foreign  barons 
and  when  it  could  not  be  said,  as  in  a  proper  sense 
it  is  now  not  only  said,  but  felt,  that  an  English- 
man's hou»e  is  his  castlk. 

Having  alluded  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  these 
fortified  places,  we  subjoin  engravings  of  two  of  the 
principal  machines  employed  on  such  occasions 
One  is  a  Moveable  Tower,  in  which  the  besiegers  ap- 
proached the  walls.  It  moved  upon  four  small 
wheels,  and  consisted  of  different  stories,  on  each  of 
which  archers  were  placed,  who  annoyed  the  soldiers 
on  the  ramparts,  while  the  men  below  worked  the 
battering-ram  against  the  walls. 

The  next  is  a  representation  of  a  terrible  engine, 
called  the  CatapuUa,  which,  by  a  sudden  jeik,  slnng 
large  stones  and  arrows  with  amazing  force.  In 
those  dreadful  times,  there  was  also  a  machine  in 
nae,  by  which  not  only  mill-stones  but  the  carcases 
of  dead  horses,  and  even,  sometimes,  living  mew,  were 
hurled  amoi^  the  enemy's  ranks 
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UPCHimCH,  IN  KENT , 


VIEW  or  iTRiiuiitn  trfimcu. 
The  village  of  Upchorcb,  ia  the  county  of  Kent,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the   river  Medway,   and  the   surrounding 
country. 

As  fat  as  eye  can  straid, 
roll  the  proud  waters  of  the  Thames,  which,  uniting 
-with  the  Medway  at  the  Nore,  ore  lost  in  thi;  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

It  ia  impossible  to  forget  the  beautiful  description 
of  this  rirer  given  by  Sir  John  Denham  : — 
Thamex,  tho  moEt  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  soub 

S"  I  hii  old  aire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 
HSting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  tbe  sea. 
Like  n^ftal  life  to  meet  etemlly. 
Tho'  wilh  loose  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  whose  gravel  f^Id, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  f  explore— 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shcie. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil. 
The  mower's  liopes,  nor  mock  tbe  plowman's  toil ; 
But,  godlike,  his  unwearied  bounty  flows, 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  goud  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confln'd. 
But  free  and  common  as  tbe  sea  and  wind ; 
"When  he  to  boast,  or  to  dispense  his  stores. 
Full  of  tbe  tribute  of  his  grateful  shores. 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towefS, 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours. 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  mnke  thy  stream, 
Hy  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  1 
Tho  deep,  yet  dear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage-;  without  o'erllowing,  full. 
The  high  road  from  Dover  to  London  passes  about 
two  miles  distant     Although  the  village  itself  can 
claim  but    little  interest,  the  church,  and  a   creek 
vhich  bounds  the  parish  on  the  south-west,  in  which 
some  antiquities  have  recently  been  discovered,  may 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary. 

The  church  of  Upchurch,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
given,  is  remarkable  for  the  odd  construction  of  ita 
tower,  having,  as  it  were,  a  double  roof,  the  upper 
one  octangular  ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to 
make  it  a  more  conspicuous  object  to  vessels  navi- 
gating tbe  Medway.  The  length  of  the  church,  in- 
temaUy,  not  including  the  belfry,  is  96  feet,  and  its 
width  54.  It  consbts  of  three  aisles,  which  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  contains  much 
more  room  than  is  occupied  by  the  present  decreased 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  pariah 
amounting  only  to  about  'JOO. 

The  pavement  of  the  South-cast  Chancel,  which 
is  used  as  a  Sunday-school,  is  composed  of  small 
square  tiles,  of  various  patterns;  in  some  iostaaces, 
several  tiles  form  but  one  pattern,  the  circles  cross- 
ing from  one  tile  to  another.  They  are  rapidly  be- 
;  obliteiateil,  by  the  traffic   of  the  chilaresj 


but,  however  the'  lover  of  antiquity  may  regret  that 
these  curious  remains  were  not  removed  to  a  less  fre- 
quented spot,  the  lover  of  religion  will  not  lament 
their  destruction,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  footsteps 
of  children,  assembled  in  the  House  of  their  Maker, 
to  read  his  holy  word,  and  Lsp  his  praise,  and  not 
the  hand  of  violence,  as  history  records  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  have  effaced  their  impressions. 

On  tbe  south  side  of  the  altar  remain  three  stone 
seats,  divided  by  arms,  which  in  the  Catholic  times 
were  occupied  by  the  prieet«  not  engaged  in  the 
service.  The  pillars  in  the  great  chancel  have 
clusters  of  small  ones  surrounding  them,  similar  to 
those  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  surmounted  with 
capitals  of  wrought  tracery.  Under  the  North-east 
chancel  is  a  cbamel  house,  containing  the  mouldering 
remains  of  former  generations.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  battle  took  place  with  the  Danes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  and  that  the  remains  of  the 
slaughtered  were  deposited  here,  when  the  Crypt 
was  built;  the  sexton,  probably,  in  the  execution  of 
his  ofRee,  may  have  increased  their  number.  The 
ceiling  is  ornameuted  with  ribs  of  freestone. 

The  visiter  of  this  unfrequented  spot  may  draw  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  fragments  of  mortality  with 
which  be  is  surrounded  >  and,  if  of  a  contemplative 
mind,  will  perceive  the  >  anity  of  those  little  distinc- 
tions which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  vain-glorious  may  karu,  that  priilc  will  not  pre- 
serve their  ashes  from  mingling,  some  time  or  other, 
with  those  of  their  ignoble  brethren  ;  for  the  curse, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return," 
is  equally  the  inheritance  of  all.  The  humble-minded 
Christian  will  derive,  from  tbe  same  source,  comfort 
and  good  hope,  being  certified  that  one  day  they 
shall  revive  again,  and  be  united  to  their  kindred 
spirit,  and  he  will  answer  in  the  alhrmativc  this 
question,  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live ':" 

Hasted,  in  his  Histari/  of  Kent,  remarks,  "  that 
the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  marshes,  sub- 
ject the  inhabitants  to  continued  intermittents,  and 
shorten  their  lives  at  a  very  early  period."  Agues 
are  certainly  prevalent  at  particular  seasons,  but  h£ 
concluded  too  hastily,  in  saying  that  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  sliort- lived.  At  the  present  time, 
living  witnesses  would  confute  his  observation.  But 
since  the  days  of  that  writer,  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  very  much  improved ;  trees  have  been 
felled,  and  woods  grubbed  up,  whereby  a  freer  cur- 
rent of  air  has  been  admitted.  A  great  part  of  the 
flint  required  for  the  repairs  of  the  streets  of  the 
roetropoUs,  is  obtained  from  this  parish. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  some  of  the 
jars  and  vessels  recently  discovered  at  Upchurch,  at 
low  water,  imbedded  three  feet  in  the  blue  clay. 
Several  pieces  have  been  found  fused  together,  which 
evidently  show  that  here  was  a  pottery,  and  not  a 
place  of  sepulture.  Hub  circumstance,  no  douht, 
hastened  the  ingress  of  the  waters. 
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THS  MANNKR  IN  WHICH  THE  BARLY 
CHRISTIANS  TREATED  THEIR  DEAD. 

After  watching  and  praying  by  the  sick  person^ 
the  first  care  of  the  early  Christians,  upon  his  disso* 
lution,  was  to  shut  his  month,  and  close  his  eyes. 
This  was  agreeable  to  that  decency  and  decorum 
which  nature  seems  to  dictate.  It  likewise  corre* 
sponded  to  the'  usage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

When  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  the  body 
was  then  laid  out,  and  carefully  washed  with  water. 
This  ceremony,  which  was  common  to  the  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  first  Christians  also  adopted. 
Thus  we  read,  "  Tabitha  fell  sick,  and  died  -,  whom 
when  they  had  washed,  they  laid  her  in  an  upper 
chamber.**  Washing  the  corpse  is  mentioned  by 
TertuUian,  Eusebius,  and  many  others.  It  appears 
to  have  been  retained  in  the  Western  Church  for 
many  centuries,  not  as  a  mystical  ceremony,  or 
religious  rite,  but  as  a  civil  usage,  and  a  decent 
preparation  of  the  body  for  its  burial. 

The  next  operation  was  embalming  the  body,  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  This  art  the  Jews 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented.  In  Genesis  we 
find  that  about  1 700  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
"  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to 
embalm  his  father."  Joseph  himself  was  embalmed, 
and  put  into  a  coffin  in  Egypt.  In  like  manner  we 
read  of  Asa,  that  '^  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid  in 
his  sepulchre,  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  prepared  by  the  apothecary's  art.** 
And  to  mention  a  still  more  memorable  instance  -,  after 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  taken  down  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  the  cross,  *'  Nicodemus  came,  and  brought 
a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
pounds*  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  embalm,  or  prepare  the 
body  for  interment.*' 

The  eyes  and  mouth  being  closed,  and  the  body 
washed  with  water,  and  anointed  with  oil  or  per- 
fumes, and  in  some  cases  embalmed,  it  was  ^en 
decently  clothed  with  the  frmeral  garments.  These 
were  commonly  made  of  fine  white  linen.  Prudentius 
mentions  the  white  garment,  which  was  the  most 
usual  fiineral  dress.  Yet  we  find  that  the  bodies  of 
the  rich  were  sometimes  dressed  in  magnificent  robes, 
embroidered  with  gold;  and  Durant  has  observed, 
that  at  the  obsequies  of  pontiffs,  kings  and  princes, 
splendid  vestments  were  thought  allowable.  The 
funeral  vestments  of  the  Christians  were  always  new  5 
upon  which  Chrysostom  remaiks,  ^  We  clothe  the 
dead  in  new  garments,  to  signify  their  putting  on  the 
new  clothing  of  incorruption.'* 
f  The  corpse,  thus  robed  in  its  funeral  attire,  and 
prepared  for  burial,  was  deposited  in  a  chest  or  coffin, 
which  was  commonly  made  of  wood:  for  in  this 
instance,  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  Jews,  who  only  wound  up  the  body  in  linen 
clothes.  The  coffins  were  at  first  generally  plain, 
and  without  any  ornamental  covering.  Constantine, 
however,  was  put  into  a  coffin  of  gold,  or  at  least 
overlaid  with  gold  1  which  was  covered  with  a  rich 
purple  pall.  At  Rome,  likewise,  the  coffins  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  opulent  ciiiieas,  had  a  covering 
inwrought  with  gold  thrown  over  them«  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  suppose  tliat  pompous  and 
expensive  decora^ons  at  fimerals  were  not  very  com- 
mon in  his  day. 

•    From  the  time  that  the  body  was  put  into' the 
cofiEudf  till  it  WM  caRwd  «nit  for  iutenneiit^  it  'was  j 


watched  by  the  rdatioill  and  Arimds  of  the  deceased, 
by  charitable  neighbours,  and  other  persons  reli- 
giously disposed.  The  body  in  the  coffin  was  some- 
times taken  into  the  church.  This  office  was  more 
especially  performed  in  the  night-time,  during  which 
the  company  assembled  sung  hymns,  psalms,  and 
praises  to  God,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  on 
the  vigils  preceding  the  festivals  of  martyrs. 

The  Jews,  who  aid  not  bury  in  coffins,  but  simply 
wound  up  the  body  in  linen,  carried  out  their  dead 
on  a  bier;  but  the  Christians  carried  theirs  on  thdr 
shoulders.  This  office  was  commonly  performed  by 
friends  or  near  relations ;  and  oftentimes,  in  cases  of 
plague  or  persecution,  by  charitable  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  chose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing both  their  fortunes  and  lives,  than  to  leave  this 
last  office  of  Christian  charity  unperformed.  In  the 
first  four  centuries,  we  have  numerous  instances, 
where  men  and  women  of  eminent  sanctity  were 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  bishops,  and  of  the 
clergy  of  superior  order. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  the 
priests  at  the  funeral  procession  went  before  the 
corpse ;  and  next  to  it  came  the  more  inunediftic 
friends  of  the  deceased.  After  them  the  rest  of  the 
company  followed.  This  order  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, divines  and  moralists  have  remariced,  is  "  an 
admonition  to  the  survivors,  that  their  deceased 
brother  is  gone  before  them  to  the  place  whither  they 
must  soon  follow." 

In  peaceable  times  the  corpse  was  alwa3rs  carried 
forth  with  psalmody  to  the  grave.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  direct  the  bodies  of  the  fdthful  to  be 
carried  forth  with  singing,  and  cite  some  of  the 
passages  that  were  more  generally  used.  Chrysostom 
likewise  acquaints  us  wi&  various  particular  portions 
of  the  psalms,  and  of  hymns  selected  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  were  sung  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  observes, — "  The  object  of  the  psalmody, 
the  prayers,  and  the  solemn  meeting  of  fathers,  and 
the  multitude  of  brethren,  is,  not  to  lament  and 
mourn,  but  to  give  Grod  thanks  for  ha\ing  taken  unto 
himself  our  deceased  brother.**  Jerome,  also,  fre- 
quently speaks  of  psalmody  as  a  custom  universally 
received  from  ancient  tradition. 

From  the  more  early  writers,  we  learn  that  the 
primitive  Christians  did  sometimes  offer  up  both 
private  and  public  prayers  for  the  dead  5  that  is,  for 
"  all  the  servants  of  Christ  departed  this  life  in  his 
fidth  and  fear.**  For  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  not 
for  ordinary  Christians  only,  they  offered  up  prayer 
as  well  as  praise.  They  gave  thanks  to  God,  "  for 
delivering  the  deceased  ou€  of  the  miseries  ojf  this 
sinful  world  5**  and  they  prayed  that  he  would  receive 
to  himself,  to  rest  and  happiness,  the  souls  that  he 
had  taken  out  of  this  world ;  and  that,  at  the  general 
resurrection,  he  would  consummate  the  glory  and 
bliss  of  his  elect,  both  in  body  and  souL  Orations 
were  likewise  very  frequently  made  in  honour  ^rf" 
those  who  had  been  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  A 
deacon  read  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  contained 
promises  of  the  resurrection )  and  appropriate  psalms 
and  anthems  were  sung  at  the  interment,  as  well  as 
during  the  procession.  The  Eucharist  was  likewiaa 
commonly  celebrated,  when  the  funeral  happened  t» 
be  in  the  morning ;  for  at  that  time  the  commanion 
was  generally  received  by  all,  fasting. 

The  prayers  and  praises  offered  up  to  Ood  for  the 
dead,  were  commonly  accompanied  with  acts  id 
charity  to  the  living.  The  heirs  and  relaticms  oi  tl^ 
deceased  made  donations  to  the  clergy,  pnmded 
entertainments  for  their  friends,  and  gave  1 
liberally  to  the  poor.    Scnne  likewise  gave  almt 
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entertainments  on  the  anniversary  of  the  faneral ;  but 
as  great  excesses  were  often  committed  at  these 
feasts^  the  practice,  in  process  of  time,  was  laid  aside; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  festivals,  held  at  the 
ffwta  (^  martyrs,  were  suppressed. 

AStear  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  attired  in 
its  funeral  robes^  it  was  customary  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  bedeck  it  with  garlands  and  chaplets 
of  flowers  5  and  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  early 
Christians,  to  strew  evergreens  and  -flowers  upon 
the  grave. Abridged  from  Shepherd. 


A  MAN  set  to  watch  a  field  of  peas,  which  had  been  much 
preyed  upon  by  pigeons,  shot  an  old  cockpigeon,  who  had 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  fkrm.  His  mate,  around 
whom  he  bad  ibr  many  a  year  cooed,  and  nourished  from 
his  own  eropy  and  assisted  in  rearing  numerous  young 
ones,  immediately  settled  on  the  ground  near  him,  and 
showed  her  grief  in  the  most  expressive  manner.  The 
labourer  tocik  up  the  dead  bird,  and  tied  it  to  a  short  stake, 
thinking  that  it  would  frighten  away  the  other  depredators. 
In  this  situation,  however,  his  partner  did  not  forsake  him, 
hut  continued  day  after  day  walking  slowly  round  the 
stick.  The  kind-hearted  wifb  of  the  bailiff  of  the  farm  at 
last  heard  of  the  eireumstance,  and  immediately  went  to 
aflbrd  what  relief  she  could  to  the  poor  bird.  She  told  me 
that  on  arriving  at  the  spot  she  found  the  hen  bird  much 
exhausted,  and  that  she  had  made  a  circular  beaten  track 
round  the  dead  pigeon,  making  now  and  then  a  littla 
spring  towards  him.  On  the  removal  of  the  dead  bird,  th» 
ben  returned  to  the  dove-cot. Jbssb. 


Thb  studv  of  Nature  is  ever  attended  with  pleasing  reflec* 
tions,  and  ^e  study  of  botanv,  in  particular,  independent 
of  its  immediate  use,  is  as  nealthfiil  as  it  is  innocent 
It  beguiles  the  tediousness  of  the  road,  it  fUmishes  amuse- 
ment at  evenr  footstep  of  the  solitary  walk ;  and,  above  all, 
it  leads  to  pleasing  reflections  on  the  bounty,  the  wisdom^ 
and  the  power  of  me  great  Crxator. 


QUICK   TRAVELLING. 

Ths  Mm  makes  500  steps  in  a  second,  or  30,000  in  a 
minute.  Allowing  the  horse  to  move  at  an  eciual  ratio,  he 
would  perform  1022  miles  an  hour.  The  journey  ftom 
London  to  Birmingham  would  then  occupy  bat  six  minnt^w 
and  a  fraction.  ~— St.  Jameses  Chronicle. 

There  is  another  insect  which  may  in  some  measure 
rival  the  above  in  the  celerity  of  its  motion,  and  is  itself 
unrivalled  in  strength,  in  prq;K>rtioa  to  its  size.  Althou^ 
it  is  generally  disliked,  and  has  not  a  very  flur  reputation, 
yet  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  md 
interesting  object.  Its  form,  as  examined  by  die  microscope, 
is  extremelv  elegant,  and  has  an  appearance  as  if  clad  in 
coat  of  mail  It  has  a  small  head,  with  large  eyes,  a  dean 
and  bright  body,  beset  at  each  segment  with  mimerous 
sharp  and  shining  bristles.  AH  its  metioQs  indieate  agiS^r 
and  sprigl^liness,  and  its  muscular  power  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  justly  to  excite  our  astonishment:  indeed,  we 
know  no  other  animal  whose  strength  can  be  put  iai  cem- 
petition  with  (its  name  must  come  out  at  last)  that  of  a 
Common  Flba»  for  om  a  moderate  eomputation,  it  ean 
leap  to  a  distance,  at  least  200  times  the  lengtin  of  its  own 
body.  A  flea  will  drag  after  it  a  chain  100  times  heavier 
than  itself,  and  will  eat  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  provi- 
sions in  a  day.  Mr.  Boverich,  an  in^nious  watchmaker, 
who  some  yrears  ago  hved  in  the  Strait  London,  exhibited 
to  the  public  a  litUe  ivory  chaise  with  four  wheehi,  and  all 
5te  proper  apparatus,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of, 
which  were  drawn  by  a  single  flea.  He  made  a  smaJl 
landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  spriims,  with  six  horses 
harnessed  to  it,  a  coachman  sittms  on  me  box,  and  a  dc^ 
between  his  legs,  &ur  persons  m  the  carriage^  two  Ibotmen 
behind  it,  and  a  postilion  riding  on  one  of  the  fbre-horses, 
which  was  also  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He  likewise 
liad  a  chain  of  brass  about  two  inches  Igng,  containing  200 
links,  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  pa^ock  and  key  at 
the  other,  whidi  the  flea  drew  very  nimbly  along.  Some- 
tbiag  of  the  same  kind  is  now  eximbitiiig  in  Lmifm, 
Mncyclo.  Editt.  « 


POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

Immoral  pubhcations  have  the  same  tendency  witn 
bad  examples^  both  in  propagating  vice  and  promoting 
infidelity ;  but  they  are  still  more  pernicious,  because 
the  sphere  of  their  influence  is  more  extensive. 

A  bad  example,  though  it  ajpentes  fatally,  operates 
comparatively  within  a  small  circumference.  It 
extends  only  to  those  who  are  near  enough  to  observe 
it,  and  fiedl  within  the  reach  of  the  poisonous 
infection  that  spreads  around  it  5  but  the  contagion 
of  a  licentioiis  publication,  especially  if  it  be  (as  it 
too  frequently  is)  in  a  popular  and  captivating  shaper, 
knows  no  boimds  5  it  flies  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth  5  it  penetrates  the  obscure  and  retired 
habitations  of  simplicity  and  innocence ;  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  cottage  oi  the  peasant,  into  the  hut  of 
the  shepherd,  and  the  shop  c^  the  mechanic ;  it  falls 
into  the  hands  oi  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions ; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  unsuspecting  and 
unguarded  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  5  and  to  them 
its  "  breath  is  poison,  and  its  touch  is  death.*' 

What  then  have  they  to  answer  for,  who  are  every 
day  obtruding  these  publications  on  the  world,  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes  and  forms,  in  history,  in 
biography,  in  poems,  in  novels,  in  dramatic  pieces ; 
in  all  of  which  the  prevailing  feature  is  universal 
fhUanthrfpy  and  vuUscrimituite  benevolence ;  under  the 
parotection  of  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  the 
privilege  of  consmitting  whatever  irregularities  he 
thinks  fit ;  and,  whfle  he  is  violating  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  insinuating  the  most  licentious  sentiments, 
and  ridiculing  every  ^ing  that  looks  like  religion,  he 
is  nevertheless  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  5  and 
though  he  may  perh^>s  be  charged  with  a  few  little 
venial  Ibibks,  and  pardonable  infirmities  (as  they  are 
cidled),  yet  we  are  assured  that  he  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  very  best  heart  in  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
principles  of  our  youth  are  insensibly  and  almost 
unavoidably  corrupted ;  and  instead  of  being  inspired, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  with  a  just  detestation  of  vice, 
liwy  are  fumii^ed  with  apologies  for  it,  which  they 
never  forget,  and  are  even  taught  to  consider  it  as  a 
necessary  part  of  an  accomplished  character.- 

BlSHOP  PdRTEVS. 


The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  given  by  N.  Gould, 
Esq.,  in  his  Notes  on  America  and  Canada,  made  during 
a  visit  in  1828.  Speakmg  of  some  Indians  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  says,  "  These  Indians  belong 
to  the  Missasaugis,  one  of  die  dirtiest  and  most  abject  of 
Iha  tnbesL  They  kkve  mow  left  off  theii  dirt,  and  put  on 
Bmiopaan  gumuaki;  and,  with  their  new  garments,  have 
pirt  en  new  habits:  many  of  them  are  known  to  have  gone 
eoBSMferable  distanees  to  pay  old  contracted  debts,  for  con- 
sdenee  sake.  One  story  oi  a  converted  youth  is  too  affect- 
ing to  be  left  unnoticed.  He  had  embraced  Christianitv; 
ai3  after  a  short  time  returned  home,  where  he  found  ms 
pMrents  debased  by  filthy  drunkenness.  He  endeavoured, 
m  vain,  to  persuade  them  to  gi?e  up  the  use  of  ardent 
vpintth  snd  become  Christians.  After  residing  with  them 
a  shMi  time,  he  sickened,  and  died.  His  parents  then 
thought  of  his  dying  exfaortatkms,  and  among  their  first 
aets,  applied  to  tiie  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strahan,  of  York 
(Upper  Canada),  to  give  their  son  Christian  burial,  winch 
was  granted,  the  Archdeacon  himself  reading  the  service. 
^niey  afterwards  embraced  Chnstianity.** 


Christianity  did  not  come  ftom  heaven  to  be  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  food  of  mere  imagination ; 
to  be  '^  as  a  very  loveW  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  playeth  well  upon  an  instrument.**  m ;  it  is 
intended  to  be  the  guide,  the  guardian,  the  companion  of 
an  our  hours :  it  is  intended  to  be  the  food  of  our  immortal 
spirits ;  it  is  intended  to  be  the  serious  occupation  of  our 
I  wh(4e  existence.— —Bishop  Jxbb. 
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THE    SECllET   TREASURE. 

Thk  following  interesting  story  is  related  by  Tavemier,  in 
his  Travels  :^ 

Shah  Abbas  the  First,  king  of  Persia,  being  one  day 
hunting,  and  having  wandered  from  his  attendants,  found 
a  young  shepherd  playing  on  a  pipe.  The  king  spoke  to 
him,  and,  after  some  conversation,  was  so  struck  with  his 
solid  understanding,  that  he  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
teachers,  to  be  properly  educated.  The  shepherd  made 
such  wonderful  progress,  that  he  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  court  and  of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Mohamed  Ali  Beg,  together  with  the  oflBce  of  Nazar,  or 
intendant  of  the  household.  The  king  sent  him  twice  as 
ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  his  negotiations,  for  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist 
bribes,  a  thing  very  uncommon  among  the  Persians.  The 
favour  he  enjoyed  raised  him  up  a  host  of  enemies,  but 
none  would  venture  to  speak  to  the  sovereign,  who  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  fidelity. 

After  the  death  of  the  kmg,  however,  the  enemies  of 
Mohamed  endeavoured  to  effect  his  ruin  with  Sehah  Sefi, 
the  successor,  who,  being  a  young  man,  was  more  easily 
persuaded.  They  represented  to  the  king,  that  as  Mo- 
hamed had  built,  at  his  own  expense,  several  caravanseras, 
and  a  magnificent  palace,  he  could  not  have  done  so  with- 
out employing  some  of  the  public  money.  The  king, 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  ordered 
Mohamed  to  setUe  his  accounts  within  fifteen  days ;  but 
this  faithful  intendant  begged  his  majesty  to  come  the 
next  day  to  the  treasury,  where  the  king  found  every  thing 
in  perfect  order.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Mohamed's 
house,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  every  room  furnished 
in  the  plainest  style,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
admiration  at  the  humility  he  had  shown  in  so  elevated  a 
station.  One  of  the  slaves,  observing  a  door  fastened  with 
three  padlocks,  informed  the  king  he  had  overlooked  it. 
His  majesty  asked  Mohamed  what  treasure  was  concealed 
in  that  room,  which  was  so  carefully  shut.  Mohamed  re- 
plied, that  the  whole  of  his  property  was  contained  there, 
and  every  thing  else  belonged  to  his  mi^esty.  He  then 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  nothing  ap- 
peared but  his  crook,  wallet,  the  goat's  skin  which  he  used 
to  fill  with  water,  his  pipe,  and  his  shepherd's  dress,  all 
suspended  from  the  wall.  The  Nazar,  seeingf  the  king's 
astonishment,  related  to  him  the  history  of  his  good  for- 
tune, and  in  what  manner  he  had  been  brought  to  court, 
by  order  of  Shah  Abbas,  begging  his  majesty,  if  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
his  original  occupation.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  his 
virtue,  that  he  took  off  his  own  dress,  and  save  it  to  the 
Nazar,  which  is  the  greatest  honour  a  king  of  Persia  con- 
fers on  a  subject.  Mohamed  continued  in  his  ofllce,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  that 
employment. 


DRAM   DRINKING. 


Thb  children  ol  Dram-drinkers  are  generally  of  diminutive 
size,  of  unhealthy  appearance,  and  sickly  constitutions,  and 
in  adults  this  vice  is  peculiarly  destructive  in  its  operation. 
It  deranges  the  animal  economy,  weakens  the  nerves, 
destroys  uie  digestive  powers,  obstructs  the  secretions,  and 
destroys  the  hfe ;  the  stomach  is  kept  by  it  in  a  state  of 
constant  excitement,  and,  by  the  frequent  apphoation  of  an 
artificial  stimulus,  at  length  loses  its  tone,  and  refuses  to 
perform  its  office ;  the  appetite  becomes  vitiated  and  fails. 
The  more  important  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
liver  and  lungs,  are  disturbed  in  their  functions,  and  fre- 
quently become  the  subjects  of  incurable  disease.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits  almost  invariably  accompanies  drinking, 
while  the  effect  produced  by  every  fresh  stimulus  is  only  to 
excite  to  temporary  action,  which,  when  it  has  ceased, 
leaves  the  same  languor  and  depression  to  be  again  removed 
by  the  same  destructive  means.  Almost  all  attacks  of  fever 
or  inflammatory  disease  are  found  fatal  in  the  case  of  dram- 
drinkers,  because  the  blood  of  such  persons  is  remarkably 
destitute  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  can  afford  little  or  no 
antiseptic  resistance  to  such  diseases ;  in  some  cases  dropsy 
and  consumption,  in  others  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  are 
evident  consequences ;  while  premature  old  age  is  observed 

in  most  instances,  and  a  miserable  existence  in  all. 

Evitlence  qf  John  Poyndbr  Esq.,  before  the  Committee 
eif  t?ie  House  of  Commons^ 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  JULY 
MONDAY.  29th. 
1567  Coronation  of  James  VX.  of  Scotland. 
1693  Battle  of  Landen,  near  Namur,  in  the  Netherlands,  m  which 
the  united  armies  of  England  and  Holland  were  commanded 
by  William  IK. 
1794  Seventy-one  citizens  of  Paris  suffered  death  in  the  B<(uaie  ol 
the  Revolution,  as  confederates  or  abettors  of  Robespierre.    • 

TUESDAY,  30th. 

1768  Captain  Cook  sailed  (torn  Plymouth  oa  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery. 

1771  Died  Thoma*  Graff  ^  one  of  our  best  poets.    He  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  which   suggested  the  idea  of  his  Et^f, 
namely,  at  Stoke  Pogius,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
WEDNESDAY,  3l8t. 

1556  Death  of  Jgnatiui  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  or, 
as  thev  are  usually  called,  the  Jesuits.  He  was  forty  years  el 
age  when  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  his  new  society,  and 
it  was  ten  years  more  before  be  could  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope ;  yet  so  rapid  was  its  progress,  that  before  the  death 
of  Loyola,  the  Jesuits  possessed  upwards  of  one  hundred 
colleges,  besides  professed  houses;  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  computed  that  there 
were  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Jesuits,  all  subject  to  one 
general,  who  is  absolute  and  perpetual. 

THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 
August,  the  sixth  in  the  Alban  Calendar,  became,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Numa,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  but  was  still  c^d^ 
by  its  original  name  of  sejitilis,  or  sixth,  until  the  time  of  Octavias 
Caesar,  better  known  as  Augustus,  when  the  senate,  to  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  him  as  had  already  been  rendered  to  Julius  Carsar, 
decreed  that  this  month,  in  which  he  had  taken  posession  of  ha 
first  Consulship,  in  which  he  had  celebrated  three  tnumphs,  had 
reduced  Eg^rpt  to  a  Roman  province,  and  eiyen  the  empire  rest 
from  her  civil  discords,  should  from  him  take  the  name  of  Augtutus, 
which  we  call  August ;  and,  to  render  the  homage  in  every  respect 
equal,  a  day  was  taken  from  February  and  ^iven  to  August,  though 
by  so  doing  the  regular  interchange  of  thuty  and  thirty-one  days, 
established  by  Julius  Caosar,  was  disturbed. 

This  month  was  dedicated  to  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of  Com  and 
Harvest.  The  Saxons  called  it  Wead  Monat  wead,  signifying  a 
covering  or  garment,  and  thus  they  expressed  the  beauteous  clothing 
of  the  ground  in  harvest.  From  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  a  time 
of  joy  and  merrymaking  with  the  husbandman,  and  harvest-home  is 
still  a  sound  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  In 
drawings  of  a  very  remote  period,  August  is  represented  by  a  carter 
driving  a  loaded  wain ;  later  pictures  of  Auffust  represent  a  man 
reaping,  or  having  a  sickle  stuck  in  his  girdle :  the  more  classical 
taste  of  the  present  day,  following  the  description  of  Spenser,  re- 
presents August  under  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  femsde,  of  ma- 
jestic stature,  crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  and .  having  her .  hands 
filled  with  them,  which  representation  also  carri^  an  allusion  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  on  the  23rd  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
THURSDAY.  1st.    ' 
Lammas-Day  is  the  second  of  what  are  now  called  Cros«  Quarters, 
but  which  were  heretofore  as  regularly  used  for  the  division  of  the 
year,  as  Lady-Day,  &c.    The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Lamb  and  Mast,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  on  this  day,  at 
the  altars  of  cathedrals,  two  young  lambs,  at  which  time  high  mass 
was  celebrated.    From  the  fleece  of  these  animals  was  afterwards 
manufactured  the  paUium,  which  the  Pope  transmitt^  to  eccle- 
siastics when  he  conferred  the  episcopal  dignity. 
1492  Columbvs  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 
1589  Henry  IIL  of  France  murdered  at  St.  Cloud,  by  a  Dominican 

friar. 
1714  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  died  at  Kensington. 
1798  Battle  of  the  Nile,  gained  by  Sir  Horatio  (afterwards  Lord 
Viscount)  Nelson. 

FRIDAY,  2nd. 
1100  William  Rufus  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  while  hunting  in  the 

New  Forest. 
1704  Battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  France  and  Bavaria.    Tlie  noble 
mansion  of  Blenheim  was  granted  as  a  reward  for  this  and 
other  splendid  achievements  of  that  great  general. 
1803  Buonaparte  created  perpetual  Consul  oy  the  senate. 

SATURDAY,  3rd. 

1460  James  JL  of  Scotland  killed  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  lie^e  of  Roxburgh. 

1732  The  first  stone  laid  of  the  present  building  in  Threadoeedlc- 
street,  which  we,  emphatically,  call  The  Bank.  .  Till  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure,  the  business  was  transacted 
at  Grocen'  Hall. 

1786  An  attempt  was  made  to  stab  his  Majesty  George  III.»  by  a 
female,  named  Margaret  Nicholson. 

1811  A  new  island  appeared  in  the  sea,  near  St.  Micbael'Sy  sap- 
posed  to  be  proauced  by  a  volcanic  eruption  beneath. 

SUNDAY,  4th. 
Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1347  Calais  taken  by  Edward  III.,  after  a  nege  of  eleven  months; 
it  was  the  last  place  retained  by  the  English  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  France,  and  was  lost  in  1557. 
1598  Died,  at  a  very  advanced  a^,  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  oU 
and  tried  friend  and  councillor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

LONDON : 

JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKER,    WEST    STTtAND. 
FuBLURSD  nc  Wbkklt  Numbers,  raicK  Orb  Pbwrt,  aro  in  Mortrlt  Pari^ 

rBICB  SlZPBVCB.  ARD 

Sold  by  all  BookstUeis  and  Nrvivtoden  in  the  KingdoM, 


Ibacturlrdlf       fi^^^»^im4 


N9  69. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


UNDKR  THB  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMllTBB  OP  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THB  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
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5PMP  ACCOUNT  OF  A  3JJIP. 


GSVXRAL  OmWATIONS. 

A  Ship  has  been  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  pnmdest 
triumphs  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill ;  and,  if  imposing 
merely  from  its  size,  and  the  complication  of  its  stnicture  and 
equipments,  how  much  more  so  is  it  when  the  variety  and 
extent  of  knowledge  which  man  must  have  attained,  before 
he  could  accomplish  such  a  work,  are  considered.  Other  arts 
have  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  earlier 
stages  .of  society,  and  have  even  subsequently  declined, 
but  Ship-building  and  Navigation  have  slowly  and  steadily 
advanced.  In  earlier  times,  a  few  trunks  of  trees,  lashed 
together,  afforded  a  rude  means  of  passage  over  a  river  or 
an  estuary ;  the  present  civilized  nations  of  the  world  possess 
fleets  capable  of  traversing  the  boundless  ocean,  and  of 
bearing  to  their  shores  the  produce  of  remote  countries,  or 
•f  carrying  the  means  of  aggression  or  defence,  when  they 
are  unhappily  engagad  in  those  wan  to  which  the  passions 
of  mankind  will  ever  give  rise. 

This  gradual  improvement  is  a  proof  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual cultivation  required  in  those  arts.  The  physical 
powers  of  man  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
when  emancipated  from  the  necessity  of  building  solely  for 
shelter,  he  very  early  raised  architectural  structures,  which 
for  grandeur  and  magnitude  have  never  been  equalled; 
excepting,  however,  the  tusU  manifoslad  in  thm  design, 
little  more  than  an  abundance  of  labour  and  time  were  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures.  But  of  naval  architecture,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  thene  is  more  science,  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  their  effects,  shown  in  the  nuilding  of  the 
smallest  vessel  of  our  times,  than  ever  went  to  the  erection 
of  an  Egyptian  pyramid  or  temple ;  and  this  knowledge  is 
only  gained  by  degrees ;  every  step  in  additioo  being  based 
on  all  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  might  at  flr^t  appear,  that  this  assertion  was  not  quite 
borne  out  by  laefis,  and  that  the  accounts  of  enormous  ships 
constructieii  in  ancient  days,  were  proofs  that  man  attained 
considerable  skill  in  this,  as  well  as  other  arts,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  To  that  mighty  vessel  which 
had  the  Almighty  for  its  architect,  and  the  second  proge- 
nitors ^f  mankind  for  its  crew,  we  do  not  here  of  course 
allude ;  bnt  such  ships  as  one  stated  to  have  been  built 
by  Archimedes,  and  described  as  having  gardens,  mills, 
baths,  9tableSf  and  temple$  in  it;  as  having  the  floors  inlaid 
with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  and  its  sides  adorned 
with  naintings,  kc,  may  be  fairly  suspected,  from  the 
absurd  exaggeration  of  the  accounts,  either  to  have  had  no 
existence  except  in  the  mind  of  the  narrators,  or  to  have 
been  merely  unwieldv  floating  houses,  not  coming  within 
the  definition  of  a  ship  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Passing  by,  therefore,  such  exceptions  as  fabulous  or  exag- 
gerated, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  arts  of  Navigation  and 
Ship-building  have  kept  an  equal  and  proportional  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  mankind,  till  they  have  arrived 
at  their  present  state  of  comparative  perfection. 

A  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ships  m  the 
British  Navy,  suggested  these  reflections,  and  the  conse- 
luent  sut^ect  of  this  paper,  which  it  is  hoped  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers,  though  pretending  neither  to 
Acientific  detail  of  ita  oonstruotioa,  nor  technical  description 
of  its  parts. 

Variitixs  op  Sailing  Vxsssls. 

The  term  Ship  is  only  properly  given  to  such  vessels  as 
have  three  masts,  and  are  sguctre  riffled ;  that  is,  having 
their  sails  suspended  from  what  are  called  yards,  hung  ftx>m 
the  masts,  and  lying,  usually,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  or 
length  of  the  vessel. 

A  Boat  is  a  vessel  without  a  deck,  or  open,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  oars  or  by  sails ;  it  is  of  endless  variety  of  size 
and  form,  from  the  small,  light,  sh^rp-headed  fjoherries  of 
our  rivers,  to  the  Long-boat,  jPiniwce,  and  Barge  of  a  Man 
of  War,  capable  of  carrying  thirty  or  forty  seamen,  wiUi 
arms  and  stores,  for  a  short  expedition. 

Vessels  with  an  entire  or  partial  deck,  and  having  one 
mast,  and  a  bowsprit,  or  mast  projecting  forward  from  the 
head,  are  termed  Sloops  and  Cutters;  these  carry  one 
large,  or  main-sail,  a  top-sail,  fore-sail,  and  jib-sail,  all  lying 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  keel.    These  sails  are  larger  in 


pfoportion  to  the  body,  or  hull,  in  the  cutter  than  in  the 
sloops  The  pleasure  sailing-troats  kept  by  gentlemen  are 
usually  Cutters,  and  when  carrying  all  their  sails  in  a 
gentle  gale,  no  vessel  can  exceed  them  for  beauty  to  tho 
eye.  Sailing  Vessels  of  ail  kinda,  from  their  general  form, 
that  of  their  sails  as  swollen  by  the  wind,  and  the  graceful 
lines  of  their  rigging,  are  perhaps  the  oni^  objects  of 
human  production  wh£h  are  tcvly  fkchtretque  in  the  artists 
sense  of  the  word. 

JBri^  are  vessels  with  two  masts,  square-rigged,  and  are 
familiar  to  Londoners,  from  the  Colliers,  which  bring  us 
coals  from  the  North,  and  lie  in  numbers  in  the  Pool  of 
London,  below  the  bridge,  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
for  two  miles.  When  vessels  with  two  masts  are  not  square- 
rigged,  but  have  their  main-sails  and  fore-saUs*  like  that 
of  a  cutter,  they  are  called  Schooners,  but  this  species  of 
vessel  is  very  various  in  its  rigging. 

Ships  are  principally*  distinguished  as  those  called 
Meechantmkn,  which  belong  to  individuals  or  companies, 
and  are  engaged  in  commerce;  and  Mbn-of-War,  or  the 
national  ships,  built  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  latter 
receive  their  designations  from  the  number  of  their  decks, 
or  of  the  guns  which  they  carry;  the  largest  class  are 
termed  Ships  of  the  Line,  from  their  forming  the  Line  of 
Battle^  when  acting  together  in  fleets ;  and  are  divided 
into  First  Rates,  Second  Rates,  Third  Rates,  &c.  first 
Rates  include  all  those  carrying  100  guns  and  upwards, 
with  a  company  of  650  men  and  upwards;  Second  Rates 
mount  90  to  100  guns,  and  their  complement  or  crew,  is 
from  650  to  700  men;  Third  Rates  have  from  60  to  80 
guns,  and  from  600  to  650  men,  and  so  on,  down  to  Sixik 
Rates  t ;  but  some  ships  of  less  than  44  guns,  are  termed 
Frigates,  a  name  which  is  also  given  to  others  carrying  a 
greater  number  of  guns,  the  distinction  depending  on  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  vessel. 

Visit  to  a  Fi»st  Rate  Line-of-Battlb  Ship. 

The  effect  on  the  mind,  when  approaching,  in  a  small 
boat,  a  stiip  of  120  guns,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  ideas,  whi^ 
crowd  upon  the  imagination  in  viewing  it. 

On  our  first  approach,  we  looked  up  with  wonder  to  the 
vast  hull  which  towered  above  the  water,  and  whose  sides 
seemed  swelling  out  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  The  graceful 
lines  of  the  joints  of  the  planks,  as  seen  in  perspective 
diminishing  in  width  from  distance;  the  formidable  muz- 
zles of  the  triple  battery  of  guns,  standing  out  of  the 
port-holes,  with  the  stout  ports  which  shut  the  openings 
overshadowing  them;  the  enormous  cables  of  iron  by 
which  she  was  moored,  the  gigantic  sheet  and  spare  anchors, 
slung  outside  the  fore-channels;  the  boats  hanging  from  the 

*  Tliese  tenns  will  b^  subsequently  explained ;  the  reader  mmt 
take  them  at  present  as  mere  names. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  numben  of  the  crew  of 
a  first-rate  ship,  classed  in  the  order  of  their  amount  of  pay : — 


Captain 1 

Lieutenants    ...    8 

Master 1 

Chaplain  .....    1 

Surgeon 1 

Purser 1 

Second  Master  .  .    1 
Assistant  Surgeons    3 

Gunner 1 

Boatswain  ....     1 
Carpenter    ....    1 

Mate 1 

Midshipmen  ...  23 
Masters  Assistaats 
Schoolmaster   .  .  . 

Clerk 

Master-at-Arros  . 
Ship's  Coiporals  .  _ 
Captain's  Coxswain  1 
Launch  ditto  ...  1 
Quartermasters.  .  12 
Gunner's  Mates  .  5 
Boatswain's  Mates  8 
Capts.  of  Forecastle  3 


Hold 
Ship's  Cook  .  .  . 
Sail  Maker  .... 
Rope  Maker  .  .  . 
Carpenter's  Mates 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

9\ 


Brought  forwd  91 


Caulker 
Armourer  .... 
Capts.  of  Maintop 

Foretop 

Mast. 


After  Guard    _ 

Yeomen  of  Signals  I 
Coxswain  of  Pin-  ) . 

nace / 

Sail  Maker's  Mate  1 
Caulker's  Mate  .  I 
Armourer's  Mates  2 

Cooper 1 

Volunteers.  ...  12 
Gunner's  Crew  .  25 
Carpenter's  do.  •  18 
Sail  Maker's  do. .  2 
Cooper's  do. .  .  .  2 
Yeomen  of  Store-  >  ■. 

Room S 

Able  Seamen  1  ^», 
Ordinary  do.  J*'® 
Cook's  Mate.  .  .  1 
Barber 1 


Purser's  Steward 
Captain's  do  .  . 

Cook 

Ward-room  do. 


1 
.  1 
.  I 
.    1 

6M 


Brought  fbrwd.  655 
Ward-rm.  Steward  1 
Steward's  Mate  .  1 
Landsman  ....  I 
Boys 31 

Total  Seamen  •  G90 

Capt.  of  Marines  • 
Lieutenants  .  .  . 
Serjeants  ..... 
Corporals  .  •  •  • 
Drummers  ,  ,  . 
Privates   .... 


Total  war  com-i 
plementofoffi-l 
cers,  seamea»  ( 
and  marines  •  ^ 

In  2nd  Rates  •  . 
3rd  Do.  .  .  . 
4th  Do.  .  .  , 
6th  Do.  .  .  . 
6th  Do.   .  .  . 


850 


675 
625 
400 
290 
140 


Many  of  these  oiS- 
cers  and  subalterns 
are  not  appointed  to 
the  3d,  4tli»  Sth,  aad 
Gth  Rates. 
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daoiis:  the  diminished  figures  of  the  mannes  and  sailors 
looking  over  the  sides;  with  the  shrouds,  masts  and 
"S:g'n&.  appearing  as  a  back-ground  above  them,  at  an 
immeasurable  height,  which  fatigued  the  eye  to  look  up  to; 
all  together  formed  such  a  picture  as  never  is  effaced  from 
the  memory,  when  seen  for  a  first  or  only  time. 

No  sooner  had  the  officer,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,,  obtained  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  for  our  admission,  than  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  "  accommodation  ladder,**  (which  is  attached  to  the 
sides  of  sdips  when  lying  at  anchor  in  port,)  and  in\ited 
us  to  mount.  Many  a  suppressed  smile  was  visible  on  the 
bronzed  features  of  the  seamen  who  assisted  us,  provoked 
at  the  awkwardness  of  a  landsman  in  reaching  the  decks, 
even  by  this  easy  mode  of  ascent ;  but  the  first  moral  les- 
son we  learnt,  was,  that  every  one  connected  with  such  a 
vessel  seemed  to  have  the  more  ill-natured  part  of  his  feel- 
ings subdued.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  lowest  seaman  scarcely  suppressea  a  laugh 
at  our  ignorance,  but  it  was  suppressed,  and  he  showed  as 
considerate  an  attention  to  our  wants  and  curiosity,  as  the 
first  officer  in  the  ship  could  do,  with  his  more  refined  and 
gentleman-like  deportment. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  temporary  staircase,  we 
passed   through    a   door,    termed  the  entrance-port,   on 
to  the  middle  gun-deck,    and  great  was   our  astonish- 
ment at  the  scene  which  it  presented.    The  long  \ista 
between  decks,  increased  by  the  comparative  lowness  of 
the  ceiling ;  the  scrupulous  order  in  which  every  thing  was 
arranged ;  the  guns  on  their  carriages,  with  all  the  appara- 
tus required  in  their  use ;   the  mess-tables  of  the  sailors 
which  alternated  with  them,  each  distinguished  by  some 
little    peculiarity,   indicative  of   thie    dispositions  of   the 
gallant  men  who  fed  at  them;    the  vahous  hatchways 
leading  to  the  upper  and  lower  decks,  each  bordered  by  a 
frame  pierced  with   circular  holes,   which,  though   now 
empty,  sufficiently  showed  their  destination,  that  of  reposi- 
tories for  the  shot  to  be  used  in  the  cannon ;  the  massive 
capstans,  with  the  messenger  wound  round  them ;  (he  masts, 
passing  through,  and  the  numerous  posts*,  called  stanchions, 
supporting  the  upper  deck;  the  view  down  to  the  lower  decks, 
or  through  the  upper  hatchways,  to  the  bright  and  dazzling^ 
sky,  with  the  complicated  rigging  stretched  between  the 
masts,  as  obscurely  seen  from  such  a  distance ;  the  varied 
sounds  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  folfilment  of  their  re- 
gular duty ;  the  shrill  whistle  of  tlie  Boatswain  summoning 
a  watch,  or  calling  the  guard  of  honour  to  attend  at  the 
gangway,  on  the  cx)ming  or  going  of  a  superior  officer ; 
crowded  in  succession  on  the  senses,  till  we  felt  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  novelty  and  multiplicity  of  the 
objects  before  us. 

We  were  in\-ited  to  follow  the  officer  to  the  Ward-Room,  at 
the  after-part  of  the  deck*.  This  apartment,  which  is  the 
mess-room  of  the  lieutenants,  and  other  commissioned 
officers,  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  convenience  of  a 
sitting-room  for  gentlemen.  A  handsome  wainscot  table 
and  side-board,  with  chairs,  would  have  assimilated  it 
to  a  room  in  a  house,  if  the  attention  had  not  been  re- 

•  The  terms  fore  and  o/f ,  express  the  relative  situation  of  any 
things  as  they  lie  with  rwpect  to  the  head  and  stern  of  a  ship ;  that 
-which  is  nearest  the  former  is  said  to  be  /«M*ti»arrf,  a  person  is  said  to 
go  forward  or  aft,  as  he  goes  towards  the  head  or  $tem. 

There  are  a  few  other  terms  expr^sive  of  the  relative  situation  of 
parts  of  a  ship,  or  other  objects,  as  referred  to  it,  which  from  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  naval  writings,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
explain  to  the  reader.  When  a  person  at  the  sf^rn  looks  towards 
the  head  of  a  ship,  the  right  side  of  the  vessel  is  termed  Starboard 
and  the  left  Larboard  ;  but,  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  these 
words,  fatal  errors  might  occur  if  they  were  used  in  giving  the  direc- 
tions to  the  steersman,  or  man  at  the  wheel,  who  might  mistake  one 
for  the  other :  consequently,  instead  of  the  latter,  the  term  Fort  is 
always  used,  thus  •*  Port  the  helm**  is  given  out,  instead  of  "  Larboard 
the  helm.'* 

Another  vessel  or  object  at  sea  is  said  to  be  on  the  beam  when  it  b 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  bow  when 
it  is  in  the  part  of  the  horizon  comprehended  between  the  point  towards 
which  the  ship  itself  is  steering  and  an  arch  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
one  half  of  a  right  angle.  And  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  quarter »  when 
in  a  corresponding  arch,  referred  to  the  stem.  If  the  object  is  seen 
in  that  arch  of  the  horizon  between  **  on  the  beam  and  tihe  bow,"  it 
is  said  to  be  before  the  beam,  and  abaft  the  beam  when  seen  between 
the  beam  and  the  quarter. 

'I'he  half  of  the  horizon  totDards  which  the  wind  blows  is  called 
the  lee  ;  consequently  that  side  of  the  ship  which  is  sheltered  by  the 
sails,  or  farthest  from  the  wind,  is  called  the  (m  side,  and  the  other 
is  termed  the  weather  $ide.  Thus  a  ship  is  said  to  be  on  a  /«e  shore, 
when  sne  is  o*^t  the  shore,  with  a  wind  blowine  directly  towards  it. 
1 1  is  on  lee  shores  that  smpwrecks  most  frequeniuy  occur,  because  to 
escape  being  driven  on  shore,  the  ship  must  advance  against  the 
wind,  or  neanr  the  wind  than  is  oiWn  po«iblc« 


called  to  the  locality,  by  the  appearance,  on  all  sides,  of 
the  peculiarities  ox  a  ship.  Thus,  the  decanters  and 
glasses,  instead  of  standing  on  the  side-board,  were  placed 
in  holes  cut  to  fit  them,  in  shelves  round  the  recess,  to 
obviate  the  confusion  which  a  roll  of  the  vessel  would  cause 
among  them ;  the  partitions  which  shut  in  the  berths  (or 
sleeping  places)  of  the  officers,  on  each  side,  were  fixed  to 
the  ceiling  by  hinges,  to  allow  of  their  being  slung  up  out 
of  the  way  during  an  engagement,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck  into  one.  This  is  one  of  the  numberless 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  gradually  in  naval 
architecture.  Formerly,  these  partitions,  or  bulk-heads,  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  were  fixtures,  and  when  the 
vessel  was  cleared  for  action,  the  carpenters  went  round  to 
knock  them  away,  and  they  had  to  be  re-erected  after  the 
termination  of  an  engagement.  Our  conductor  showed  us 
his  berth,  which  was  the  smallest  apartment  in  which  a  per- 
son could  possibly  contrive  to  rest,  and  the  space  was  acccord- 
ingly  husbanded  with  that  skill  and  neatness,  which  none 
are  more  perfect  in  than  sailors.  The  dress-sword,  a  flute, 
a  glazed  drawing  of  a  portrait,  a  few  books,  and  many 
other  trifles,  spoke  of  the  habits,  rank,  and  feelings  of  an 
oflRcer,  while  the  very  short  and  narrow  couch  was  greatly  en- 
Cf  oiched  upon  by  a  huge  gun,  with  its  carriage  and  furniture. 

Thb  Decks*. 

In  first  and  second-rate  ships  there  are  three  complete 
decks,  reaching  ftom  stem  to  stem ;  and  below  these 
there  is  yet  another  called  tbe  Orlop  Deck,  on  which  are 
laid  the  cables  and  6ther  cordage  for  stores;  on  this 
deck  are  also  situated  the  sail-room,  the  pursers,  sur- 
geon's, boatswain's,  atid  carpenter's  berths,  the  cock-pit 
where  the  wounded  are  dressed,  and  where  the  midship- 
men mess,  and  the  several  officers*  store-rooms.  Below 
the  orlop  deck  is  the  Hold,  as  the  whole  cavity  above  the 
keel,  under  the  orlop,  is  termed.  In  Merchantmen  this  is 
the  place  wherein  the  cargo  is  stowed,  and  in  such  vessels 
tiie  Whole  of  the  hull  is  sd  built  as  to  allow  of  the  greatest 
possible  span^  being  devoted  to  this  object ;  but  in  all  ships 
the  hold  is  the  situation  for  the  ballast,  the  provisions,  and 
stores ;  and  it  is  divided  for  this  purpose  by  bulk-heads 
into  vaviotts  rooms,  called,  accordingly,  the  Bread-Room,  the 
Spirit  Room,  &c.  Iff  ships  of  war,  the  Magazine,  or  Powder 
Ri>em,  is  also  placed  here.  The  care  taken  for  the  security 
of  this  important  place  struck  us  much,  as  no  lighted  lamp 
of  any  lund  can  be  aUowed-  within  it ;  the  partitions  en- 
closing it  at  each  end  are  furnished  with  double-glazed 
windows,  behind  which  are  placed  in  the  Light-rooms,  as 
they  are  hence  called,  lanterns  with  polished  reflectors  and 
powerful  lenses  (or  magnifying  glasses),  which  throw  a  strong 
light  into  the  Powder  Room,  to  enable  the  nerson  appointed 
to  that  duty  to  charge  the  cartridges  and  to  give  out  the 
powder.  No  particle  of  iron  is  allowed  within-side,  and 
every  other  precaution  is  taken  with  the  same  view  to 
security.  The  Bread  Room  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  magazine ; — the  cleanliness,  order,  and  the  care  taken 
of  the  ventilation,  indicate  the  importance  of  the  contents. 
Flour  and  biscuit,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  is  the  form  in 
which  bread  is  taken  to  sea.    This  apartment  is  at  the 

*  In  the  Section  op  a  Ship,  prefixed  to  this  paper,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  convey  a  popular  view  of  the  interior  arrangement  of.  a 
ship,  and  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  cabins,  the  divisions  of 
the  decks,  and  the  communications  between  them.  The  insertion 
of  the  masts  is  correctly  represented,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
decks  are  in  strict  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  vessel.  This  view 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  but  with  the  following  explana- 
tion, it  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  general  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  ship,  and  will  give  additional  interest  to  the 
description  contained  in  the  text. 

The  first  mast  on  the  left-hand,  is  the  foremast,  that  In  the  mid- 
dle, the  mainmast,  and  that  to  the  right-hand,  the  mizenmast.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  vessel  is  divided  into  six  ranges.  On  the  first, 
extending  on  each  side  of  the  foremast,  is  the  forecastle,  and  next  to 
it,  between  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  are  the  waist  and  gangway* 
between  the  main  and  mizenmasts,  is  the  quarter-deck,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  mizenmast,  is  the'  captain's  cabin,  above  which 
is  the  poop  with  marines  upon  it.  The  second  range  is  the  main- 
deck,  at  the  left  end  of  which  is  the  sick-ward,  and  next  to  it  the 
galley,  or  cook's  room:  at  the  ri^ht  end,  beneath  the  captain's  cabin, 
IS  the  admiral's  cabin.  The  third  range  is  the  middle-deck,  at  the 
right  end  of  which  is  the  ward-ioom.  On  the  fourth  range  or  lower 
deck,  are  seen  some  of  the  sailors  at  mess,  hammocks  slung  to  the 
beams,  the  pump  with  men  working  it,  and  to  the  right,  tlie  gun- 
room. The  fifth  range  is  the  orlu)Mleck,  on  which,  between  the 
main  and  mizenmasts,  is  the  cockpit,  or  surgeon's  room,  denoted 
by  a  figure  lying  upon  a  table.  The  sixth  range  is  the  hold,  \^hich 
exhibits  in  separate  divisions,  beginning  at  the  left-hand,  the  boat- 
swain's and  carpenter's  stores,  the  powder-magazine,  the  water* 
tanks  and  water-casks  above  them,  the  shot,  the  well  of  the  pump, 
the  salt  provisions  in  ban^lsi  the  wiQ«  aad  spirits,  and  the  br«ad, 
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altmHt  part,  uid  ii  of  two  atorief,  oi  occupi««  the  height 
of  tha  bold  and  the  orlop  deck. 

The  Lower  Deck,  besideg  vuioiu  objects  which  occur 
also  on  the  middle-deck,  was  distlDguuhed  by  the  piincipal 
or  Main  CapsUn,  situated  in  about  iU  mid-length.  This 
ii  a  lar)^  conical  piece  of  timber,  the  loner  ptnnt  turning 
on  a  Bocket  in  the  orlop,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  renit- 
uice  to  the  enormous  veights  it  is  emploTed  to  raise.  There 
is  another  Capstan  on  the  middle  neck,  used  for  lighter 
wmghts  of  many  kinds. 

The  capstans  are  turned  by  means  of  long  bars  inserted 
horisoatally  into  holes  in  the  upper  pact ;  several  men  push 
against  these,  and  turn  the  capstan  round  by  that  means, 
so  that  a  rope  or  oabls  is  wound  round  on  it :  the  length  of 
the  capstan  bars  enables  the  men,  by  the  advantage  M  this 
pwehase,  to  raise  tha  enormous  weight  and  resistance  of 
the  anchor;  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  "  best 
bower,"  of  ninety  hundred  weight,  has  often  to  be  dragged 
out  of  a  muddy  anchorage,  some  idea  may  he  fbrmed  of 
the  immense  power  demanded ;  it  accordingly  requires  the 
simultaneous  effort  of  eixly  or  eighty  men,  who  "  man  the 
capstan,"  to  effect  it:  a  drum  and  fife  play  a  lively  air  to 
encourage  them  in  their  exertions,  and  to  time  their  efforts. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  noticed  on  this  deck  except 
the  Gallbv,  as  the  Kitchen  of  a  man-of-war  la  called.  An 
immense  boiler,  big  enough  for  a  steam-engine,  with  fur- 
naces, coppers,  and  other  conveniences,  sufficiently  cha- 
racterised the  spot.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Cook 
and  his  Mates  were  busy  in  preparing  this  caldron  full  of 
soup  for  the  dinner  of  the  crew. 

The  Upper  Deck  differs  fhim  the  two  beneath  it,  in  being 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  or  in  what  is  called  the 
Waist.  The  forward  part  of  the  ship  has  the  Fo«b- 
CA9TLE,  another  partial  deck  above  the  main  one,  and  the 
after  part  has  also  a  deck  over  it,  called  the  Quartir 
Dick  ;  the  space  between  these  two  is  termed  the  Waiit, 
(\nd  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  commu- 


nicating tram  the  Quaiter-deok  to  the  FoMcisUe,  tn  mIM 
the  Gangways.  These haTeaitoutdoublenettJne.itKtcbEd 
between  iron  rails  on  the  outside,  between  vbicb  in 
stowed  the  seamen's  hammocks*  during  the  ds;  ini!  1» 
fore  an  engagement,  when  they  form  a  veiy  aecnra  pro- 
tection to  the  crew  against  the  musketry  of  an  enem^  A 
similar  breast-work  of  rails  guards  the  Forecside,  Qorler- 
deck,  and  Poop.  The  Forecastle  is  the  part  of  tha  iliip 
which  propeily  appertains  to  the  best  or  able  sesmn,  u 
the  Quarterdeck  does  to  the  officers^.  These  two  tt>lf- 
decks  are  ascended  by  stairs  or  ladders  from  iIk  nuis 
deck.  Under  the  quarter-deck,  at  the  after  part  of!" 
upper  deck,  Is  the  Admibalb  Statb-Cabiii.  •hie''  * 
therefore,  immediately  over  the  Ward  Room,  and  Iwn 
the  same  relation  to  this  in  its  arrangements  and  Ittiaf 
up,  that  the  Admiral  or  Captain,  to  whom  it  is  *PI^ 
priated,    bean    to    the  Lieutenants. 


xk  is  tbe  ni 
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iece  of  csnvM,  fins  (est  long  by  two  wide,  nnpendtd  u  A)  w 
rheid  by  meant  of  two  sets  ofsoiBll  Uns>.  called  etta,  ib«»™ 
nop  of  ropo,  which  snio  «ra  sttscbedbri  Isnjsri,  •'«•' 
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Ihebrailuortlie'dKk'sborehini.  E'«I^ 
has  two  liammocks,  one  of  which  is  elun;  and  in 
scrubbed,  dry,  sod  stowed  swiy,  reidjr  to  ht  sitavit*^  ■ 

t  "  EvetT  permn,  not  eiCeptiDi  the  captiin,  Bheo  liec" 
tbe  quartei-deck,  touches  hii  h«i;  and  m  tills  siluiuwnmni 
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uid  Ublas,  &  carpet  and  other  luxuries,  would  rank  it 
vilh  a  drawing-room ;  but  the  uime  Bacrifice.  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  to  the  main  object  of  the  ship,  occurs  here 
as  erery  whore  else,  two  or  more  enormous  guns  occupied 
their  poBta  at  the  windows,  and  though  their  carriages 
were  a  little  more  neatly  finished  and  painted,  and  their 
appantus  kept  more  out  of  view,  yet  it  was  obvious  that 
thcjr  weie  not  there  for  show,  and  that  when  stem  war 
called  for  their  employment,  they  would  be  manned  as 
piamptly.  and  worked  at  steadily,  as  any  others  in  the 
shin.  The  State  Room  is  also  the  dining-room  where  the 
various  officers  dine  with  the  captain,  but  only  when 
inrited  so  to  do;  tbr  the  strictest  form  and  etiquette 
u  observed  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  officer 
who  visited  his  commander  by  invitation,  without  being 
as  scrupulously  dressed  as  if  going  into  the  company  of 
ladies,  would,  if  not  subjected  to  a  severe  reproof  for  his 
negligence,  certainly  not  be  invited  again. 

On  ^e  after-part  of  the  Quarter  Deck  there  is  raised 
another  deck,  called  the  Poop,  which  contains  the  captain's 
sleepiag-room,  and  some  others.  There  are  small  ladder- 
stairs  on  each  side  &om  the  Quarter  Deck  to  the  Poop,  and 
between  these  is  the  Wribl,  hy  which  the  motion  of  the 
rudder  is  produced  in  steering  or  governing  the  course 
of  the  vessel.  The  Rudder  turns  on  hinges  attached  to 
the  Stirn  Post,  in  the  middle  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
and  under  the  lower  row  of  windows  which  light  the  Ward 
Room.  A  borisontal  beam,  the  Tillbr.  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  Rudder,  and  of  considerable  length,  has  ropes  at  its 
extremity,  which  pass  tiirough  Blocks,  or  pulleys,  at  the 
aides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  then  wound  round  the  barrel  of 
the  wheel  In  contrary  directions;' when,  therefore,  this  is 
turned  either  way,  it  draws  the  Tiller  towards  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  and,  therefore,  turns  the  Rudder  in  the  contrary 

Just  betire  the  wheel  is  the  Bi)4aci.>,  containing  the 
Compass.  This  is  a  box,  open  at  the  side  next  the  wheel, 
having  the  Compssi  hung  in  it,  so  as  to  remain  horiiontal 
however  much  the  ship  may  lie 
■well  of  a  "^  >—>-•- 

M  QiKht. 


, _  r  roll  on  tht 

liiere'aM  light*  to  illuminate  the  Compass 


In  large  ships,  especially  of  war,  there  are  two  binacles 
and  compasses,  at  one  of  which  a  "  quarter  master"  is 
stationed,  who  gives  the  proper  directions  for  steering  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel ;  this  is  called  Conning,  The  helms- 
man or  sailor  who  governs  the  akeel,  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
binacle,  and  reffulates  his  proceeding  accordingly. 

At  the  middle  of  the  Taptaitbi.,  or  top  rail  of  the  stem, 
on  the  Poop,  was  an  apparatus  for  Ihe  succour  of  sailors 
who  accidentally  fell  overboard.  If  this  accident  happenB 
when  a  ship  is  going  at  a  ^at  rate,  the  impetus  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  time  roquisite' for  effecting  the  manotuvres 
necessary  to  bring  her  round,  carry  her  to  so  groat  a  dis- 
tance,  that  the  unfortunate  man  would  be  exhausted  before 
a  boat  could  arrive  to  his  atisjstance.  The  apparatus  is  for 
instantly  dropping  into  the  water  two  hollow  thin  copper 
vessels  joined  tc^ether,  with  an  iron  bar  attached  to  them. 
so  contrived  that  this  would  stand  upright  while  the  vessels 
Boated,  and  enable  a  man  to  support  himself  by  it  till 
assistance  could  be  rendered.  In  order  to  guide  botii  the 
man  and  the  boat  to  the  some  spot,  if  the  accident  occurred 
at  night,  a  port-flre  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  gun-lock,  discharged  by  the  seme  contrivance 
which  lets  the  instrument  drop,  at  the  moment  it  is  de- 
tached from  the  ship  ;  thus  converting  the  copper  baJb  into 
a  floating  beacon,  wheroby  the  sufferer  is  guided  to  imme- 
diate support,  and  which  at  the  same  time  serves  to  po[Q( 
out  the  spot  whither  the  boat,  which  is  immediately  low»re^ 
is  to  row  in  order  to  pick  him  up.  No  sooner  was  the 
efficacy  of  this  humane  and  ingenious  invention  substan 
tiated,  than  Government  ordered  all  its  ships  to  be  provided 
with  the  apparatus,  and  thus  many  lives  will  be  saved,  whict) 
formerly  might,  in  such  circumstances,  have  been  lost. 

The  Masts  and  RiaoirfO. 
Each  of  the  three  Masts  * 
several  pieces,  kept  togethi 


The  total  lengih  of  the 
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bcine  fixed  to  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  passing  through 
all  the  di%\L&  to  a  considerable  height  above  them;  an 
upper  mast,  much  smaller,  called  the  Top-Mast,  passes 
through  a  frame  fixed  to  the  top,  or  head  of  the  lower  mast, 
so  that  it  it  not  in  the  same  hne  with,  but  a  little  before  it ; 
this,  rising  to  a  still  greater  elevation,  is  succeeded  by  a 
third,  called  the  Top-oallaptt-mast.  The  lower,  or  prin- 
cipal mast,  is  kept  upright  and  firm  by  twelve,  or  more, 
strong  ropes,  proceeding  from  the  top  on  each  side,  spread 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  fixed  to  a  broad  stout  plank,  called 
the  Channel,  or  Chain-wale,  which  stands  out  horison- 
tally  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  This  is  secured  by  long  and 
powerfhl  links,  called  the  Chains,  bolted  to  the  sides,  and 
passing  through  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  Channel ;  each 
of  the  ropes  has  a  D«ad-kyk,  or  block  of  wood,  resembhng 
in  form  a  true  block*,  or  pulley,  at  the  end,  and  the  upper 
extremity  of  each  chain  has  another ;  a  rope  passes  many 
times  through  three  holes  in  each  dead-eye,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  stretched  as  tight  as  possible,  and  the  Laniard, 
as  the  mass  of  smaller  rope  is  termed,  is  then  secured. 
These  twelve  ropes  on  each  side  of  the  mast  are  termed 
Shrouds,  and  these  are  converted  by  means  of  lines, 
called  ratlines,  into  rope-ladders,  by  which  the  sailors  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  masts.  A  frame  of  timber,  called  the  Top, 
stands  out  horizontally  at  the  head  of  the  mast,  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  channels,  for  fixing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  shrouas  which  steady  the  top-mast,  but  these  top 
shrouds  aro  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  principal  ones. 
Besides  these,  single  ropes,  called  Backstays,  are  brought 
fit>m  the  heads  of  the  top  and  top-gallant-masts,  aft  of  the 
shrouds,  to  the  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  further 
these  upper  masts;  but  as  all  these  only  tend  to  keep  the 
mast  from  falling  sideways  either  way,  strong  ropes,  called 
Stays,  are  brought  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  masts  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  mast  next  before  it 

The  mast  nearost  the  head  or  stem  of  the  ship  is  called 
the  FoRKMAST ;  and  its  parts,  and  all  the  sails  and  rigging 
belonging  to  it,  are  named  from  the  mast:  thus,  the 
Fore-chains,  Fore-shrouds  Fore-top-mast,  Fore-top-gallant- 
mast,  and  80  on,  serve  to  distinguish  these  from  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  the  others.  The  middle  mast  is 
called  the  Main-mast,  being  the  largest  and  loftiest  of 
all;  its  upper  masts,  &c.,  are  termed  Main-top-mast,  Main- 
channels,  Main-shrouds,  and  so  on ;  and  the  aftermost 
mast  is  the  Mizbn,  with  its  Shrouds,  &c. 

From  the  top  of  each  of  the  three  parts  composing  the 
three  great  masts  is  suspended,  horizontally,  a  Yard,  or 
round  bar,  tapering  to  each  end,  to  whi-m  the  sails  are 
attached.  These  yards  are  of  very  different  lengt'hs,  the 
largest,  the  Main-yard,  being,  in  a  first-rate,  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long  I  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter in  the.  middle ;  the  Main- top-gallant  yard  about 
fifty  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

According  as  the  wind  blows  from  different  points,  in 
regard  to  the  course  the  ship  is  sailing,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  direction  of  the  yards  should  be  changed,  so  as  to  form 
different  angles  with  the  central  line,  or  with  the  keel. 
This  is  effected  by  ropes,  brought  from  the  ends  of  th^ 
yarcls  to  the  mast  behind  that  to  which  these  belong,  and 
then,  passing  through  blocks,  they  come  down  to  the  deck} 
by  pulling  one  of  these,  the  other  being  daekened,  the 
yard  is  brought  round  to  the  proper  degree  of  inclination; 
this  is  termed  bracing  the  yards,  the  ropes  being  cidled 
braces. 

Besides  the  three  upright  masts  above  enumerated,  there 
is  one  projecting  forward  at  the  head  of  the  vessel,  inclined 
at  an  ansle  to  Uie  deck,  called  the  Bowsprit;  Udm  is  also 
prolonged  by  a  thinner,  called  the  Jib-boom,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  third,  the  Flyino-jib-boom,  in  an  analogous 
manner  as  the  masts  are  continued  by  the  top-masts. 
There  are  two,  sometimes  three,  yards  hung  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Bowsprit,  and  horizontally  like  the  rest;  the 
lower  one,  or  that  nearest  the  ship,  is  termed  the  Spritsail- 

*  To  facilitate  the  action  acd  hicrease  the  Bower  of  tha  vari^uB 
ropes  these  pass  over  pulleys  enclosed  in  oval  olocks  of  wood,  hence 
thus  named ;  a  strap  of  cord  or  iroi  passes  round  the  fVame,  and 
carries  a  hook,  by  wtiich  the  Mock  can  be  hung  or  fixed  wherever  it 
is  wanted ;  the  runnhig  or  moving  rope  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 
block,  in  which  the  pvllev  or  shmim  »  fixed,  and  by  workmg  in  this, 
friction  b  diminbhed,  and  the  force  of  the  men  pulling  the  rope  b 
more  advantageously  applied.  The  immense  number  of  blocks  re* 
Quired  in  ihips  (there  are  nhteteen  on  the  main-yard  alone)  caused 
the  invention,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  BrAuiel,  the  celebratod  engi- 
neer, of  a  most  beautiful  set  w  maekines  for  their  construction,  which 
are  in  Portsmouth  Doek}rard :  ihoie  maohines  perfect  a  block  frotia 
a  rough  niece  of  wood  without  tha  DSCsaBity  of  any,  or  very  titde, 
manual  labour. 


yard,  the  next  the  Sprit-topsail-yaid,  and  the  furthest 
the  Spritsail-top-gallant-yard« 

The  Sails. 

Thbrb  are  fbw  things  relating  to  nsval  afmrs  which  more 
astonish  a  person,  not  oonTersant  with  them,  than  the 
number  and  size  of  the  sails  which  a  ship,  or,  indeed,  any 
vessel,  can  cany  f  that  is  to  say,  can  saO  with,  without 
danger  of  being  upset  This  is  not  so  striking  in  a  three- 
decker  as  in  smaller  vessels,  because  the  hull  of  the  fomief 
stands  very  high  out  of  the  water,  for  the  sake  of  its  triple 
rank  of  guns,  and,  therefore,  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
its  canvas  than  that  of  a  frigate  or  a  smaller  vesseL  Per- 
haps this  cireumstanoe  is  most  surprising  in  the  smaBest 
vessels,  as  cutters ;  of  those  kept  for  pleiasure,  and  there- 
fore built  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  as  fkst  as  poeeible, 
without  reference  to  rreight  or  lead,  there  are  many  the 
hull  of  which  might  be  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  raain-saiL 

It  is,  of  course,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  vessel  carries 
at  one  time  all  the  sail  she  is  capable  of;  the  reason  of  such 
a  multiphcity  is,  that  different  sails  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  direction,  of  wind,  and 
oourse.  The  sails  of  a  ship,  when  complete,  comprise  the 
following.  The  lowermost  sail  of  the  mast,  called  from 
this  the  mainsail^  or  Jbresail:  the  topsail,  carried  by  the 
topsail-yard;  the  top-gallant-sail,  and  above  this  there  is 
also  set  a  royal  sail,  and  again  above  this,  but  only  on  emer- 
gencies, a  sail  significantly  called  a  tkyscraper.  Besides 
all  this,  the  three  lowermost  of  these  are  capable  of  having 
their  surface,  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  increased  by 
means  of  studding  sails,  which  are  narrow  sails,  set  on 
each  side  beyond  the  regular  one,  by  means  of  small  boona 
or  yards,  which  can  be  slid  out  so  as  to  extend  the  lower 
yards  and  top-sail  yards ;  the  upper  parts  of  these  additional 
sails  hang  from  small  yards  suspended  ftt>m  the  principal 
ones,  and  the  boom  of  the  lower  studding-sails  is  hooked  on 
to  the  chains.  Thus  each  of  the  two  principal  masts,  the 
fore  and  main,  are  capable  of  bearing  no  less  than  thirteen 
distinct  sails.  If  a  ship  could  be  imagined  as  cut  through 
by  a  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  close  to  the  main- 
mast, the  area,  or  surface,  of  all  the  sails  on  this  would  be 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  section  or  profile  of 
the  hull ! 

In  our  cut  of  the  frigate,  the  starboard  studding-sails 
are  easily  recognised  on  the  fore-mast,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  main-top  gallant  and  main-royal ;  but  as  she  is  shown 
ffoing  nearly  before  a  wind,  there  would  be  no  advantage 
derived  from  the  stay-sails,  which,  accordingly,  are  not  set 
The  flying-jib  is,  apparently,  set  to  assist  in  steadying  the 
motion ;  but  we  rather  think  the  first-lieutenant  is  jiut 
ordering  some  more  '*  light  duck  **  to  be  spread*  to  catch 
every  breath  of  the  favourable  gale. 

The  mizen  mast,  instead  of  a  lower  square  sail  like  the 
two  others,  has  a  sail  like  that  of  a  cutter,  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  keel,  its  bottom  stretched  on  a  boom,  which 
extends  f^r  ever  the  Taffarel,  and  the  upper  edge  carried  by 
a  Gaff  OT  yard  sloping  upwards,  supported  by  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mizen-mast 

An  these  sails,  the  skyscrapers  excepted,  have  four  sides, 
as  have  also  the  sprit  sails  on  the  bowsprit,  jib-boom,  &c^ 
and  all  except  the  sail  last  mentioned  on  the  mizen,  usual]  j 
lie  across  the  ship,  or  in  planes  forming  considerable 
angles  with  the  axis  or  central  line  of  the  shiA.  There  are 
a  number  of  sails  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
keel,  being  attached  to  the  variotis  stays  of  the  mast»; 
these  are  triangular  sails,  and  those  are  caUed  stay  wm3^ 
which  are  between  the  masts ;  those  before  the  forttmast, 
and  connected  with  the  bowsprit,  are  the  Jbrt  stay^aiJ, 
the  Jbr€'top-mast-stay'Sail,ihe  jib,  sometimes  h  flying  jib, 
and  another  called  a  middle  jib,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others  used  occasionally.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty-three  different  sails,  which  are  used  at 
times,  though,  we  heUeve,  seldom  more  than  twenty  are  set 
at  one  time,  for  it  is  obviously  useless  to  extend  or  set  a 
sail,  if  the  wind  is  prevented  from  filling  it  by  another 
which  intercepts  the  current  of  air. 

The  higher  the  wind,  the  fbwer  the  sails  which  a  ship  eaa 
carry ;  but  as  a  certain  number  or  rather  (juanti^,  of  canvas 
is  necessary  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  ship  to  allow  of  the 
vessel  being  steered,  the  principal  sails,  that  ia»  the  Cf>wrsi9 
or  lower  sa^  and  trie  top-sails^  admit  of  being  reduced  hi 
extent  by  what  Is  termed  reefing ;  this  is  done  hj  tyio^ 
up  the  upF^r  part  of  the  sa^  td  the  jaxd  by  oaeans  6L 
rows  of  strings  called  reef-points  passing  wrough  the 
•  canvas;  this  reduces  the  depth  of  the  sail,  while  iti  width 
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18  unaltered  on  the  yard,  which  is  therefore  ohliged  to  he 
lowered  on  the  mast  accordingly. 

Our  engravings  of  a  Line-of-Battle  Ship,  showiag  the 
masts  and  yards,  and  of  a  Frigate  under  a  press  of  sail,  ne 
copied  from  Mr.  Cooke's  work  on  Shipping,  consisting  of 
fifty  beautiful  plates,  in  which  the  various  descnfiioDS  of 
vessels  are  accurately  delineated. 

Thb  Anchoes. 

Aif  OTHER  important  part  of  a  ship's  stores  moat  he  moticed 
here,  the  Anchors,  of  which  a  Man-of-War  and  all  larg« 
ships  have  several ;  the  largest,  the  Sheet  and  Beat  Bower, 
weigh  four  and  a  half  tons,  or  ninety  hundred-weight 
The  immense  importance  of  ^e  anchor,  the  safsty  of  the 
vessel  often  depending  on  it,  requires  that  it  shouH  he  very 
well  made,  and  of  the  best  materials ;  if  the  shank  or  main 
bar  were  cast  of  one  piece  of  iron,  it  would  be  lii^  to 
have  flaws  or  defects,  which,  howe%'er  sound  it  might 
appear,  would  cause  it  to  break  when  severely  strained. 
To  obviate  this,  the  shank  is  formed  of  many  different 
bars  of  the  very  best  iron  placed  regularly,  and  so  formed 
as  to  compose  a  cylinder ;  these  are  welded  together  by 
enormous  hammers  worked  by  macfaiaery,  and  the  shank 
thus  produced  is  far  more  sound  than  if  Bade  in  any 
ol^er  way. 

Dimensions  and  Weight  o?  a  Ship  of  Wab. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  a  first- 
rate  line-of-battle  ship,  visited  for  the  purposes  of  Ais 

account  :— 

Feet.  In. 

Length  of  the  lower  gun-deck     ....  206  6 

kfiel,  mr  toooa^e        .       *       •  170  6 

Width  at  the  widest  p^t 54  j6 

Depth  of  the  hpld 23  2 

Height  of  figure  at  the  head,  from  liie  keel          .  56  § 

• in  the  mid^ips 50  6 

oftbetaifaTel ;  ^  2 

Burden  io  VM9      •       .      2700*. 

This  enorraoas  ^p  was  armed  as  follows  :—r 

On  the  tower  deck  there  were    .        .     | »  i^P^f^^^j^ 

On  the  middle  dec]^       •        •        •       .34  32-pounders 
On  the  main-deck      .        .        •        .        34  32-pouoders 

O.  ft»  qu^ter^k  .       .       .       .     I  ,f  i|;':i'°^«S,„j 
On  U..  IbremUe       ....     [|  ^^) 

Guns     .       •       •       120 
DiSCIPLINB  ON  ShIP-BOA&D. 

Not  a  step  can  he  taken  in  the  examination  of  a  ship, 
without  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  discipline  being  ap- 
parent It  must  not  be  supposed  that  discipline  means 
harshness  and  severity  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  his 
officers  towards  the  crew ;  it  is  well  known  mat  the  com- 
manders who  are  most  strict  in  the  proper  exaction  of  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  under  their  com- 
mand, are  often  the  greatest  favouri^  with  their  men. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled 
Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels^  has  dwelt  much  on 
this  topic,  and  has  illustrated  the  mutual  advantages  of 
discipUne,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  its  abuse,  in  two 
admirable  stories,  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief  abstract,  as 
conveying  a  beautiful  moral  lesson. 

His   majesty's  ship  Atalanta,  commanded  by  Captain 
Hiekey,  in  November,  1813,  was  standing  in  for  Halifax 

*  The  tonnage  of  a  ship  means  the  we^ht  in  merchandise,  stores, 
flee.  &c.,  it  can  carry,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  lyeight  of  the 
vessel  itself,  which  is,  probably,  with  all  its  equipment  and  crew  in 
it,  three  times  that  weight.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  real 
weight  of  a  ship,  with  its  stores,  &c.,  we  subjoia  the  (following  table 
of  a  74-gun  ship. 

Ton«.    Cwt.  Mm. 

Hull 1390      6    20 

Rigging     .        . 192      2    ^ 

Artillery 211     12    83 

Carpenter's,.  Gunner's,  and  Boatswain's  Stores  21  5  -Q 
Ballast,  iron  and  shingle  .  .  .  .  :  300  0  0 
600  men  and  ofiicers,  and  effects  .  •  95  0  0 
Six  months'  provisions 600     0     0 

Total.        .        .    2810      6    83 
And  the  quantity  of  water  this  weight  wBl  di^klace,  when  floats 
ing,  is  97,800  cubic  feet ! 

t  A  carronade  is  a  particular  species  of  cannon,  with  a  larger 
bore,  and  much  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  ordinary  guns,  though 
thej  carry  a  heavier  ball :  they  are  more  and  more  used  in  the  navy. 
T^  name  is  derived  Crom  the  Carron  foundries,  in  Scotland,  whMe 
th«7  were  fint  cast. 


Harbour,  in  one  of  the  thick  fogs  so  frequent  on  that  coast, 
when  it  unhappily  mistook  the  signal  guns  of  another 
vessel  in  the  same  situation  for  those  which  are  Hred  during 
such  weather  from  Sambo  rock,  as  guides  to  ships  entering 
the  harbour;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Atalanta 
struck  on  the  rocks,  and  the  first  blow  carried  away  the 
rudder,  half  the  stem-post,  together  with  great  part  of  the 
fiUse  keel,  and,  it  is  believed,  a  portion  of  the  bottom.  The 
ship  instantly  filled  with  water,  and  was  buoyed  up  merely 
hy  the  empty  casks,  till  the  decks  and  sides  were  burst 
Bad  riven  asunder  by  the  waves.  The  captain,  who, 
ihrouffhout,  continued  as  composed  as  if  nothmg  remark- 
able had  occurred,  then  ordered  the  guns  to  be  thrown 
OPerboard ;  but  before  this  could  be  even  attempted,  the 
ship  fell  over  so  much,  that  the  men  could  not  stand.  In 
lowering  the  boats,  for  the  crew  to  take  to  one,  the  jolly* 
boat  was  lost.  The  ship  was  now  fast  falling  over  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the 
masts ;  but  the  crash  catised  the  ship  to  part  in  two,  and  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  she  again  broke  right  across,  be- 
tween the  fore  and  main  masts.  A  considerable  crowd  of 
men  had  got  into  the  pinnace  («  boat),  in  hopes  that  she 
might  float  as  the  ship  sunk ;  but  the  captain,  seeing  that 
the  boat  was  overloaded*  desired  some  twenty  men  te 
quit  her;  and  his  (ffdeis  were  as  promptly  obeyed  as  they 
were  oooUy  given,  so  completely  was  discipline  maintained 
by  the  cfaaEacter  of  the  commander  and  consequent  confi 
dence  of  the  crew.  The  pinnace  then  floated,  but  was  im 
mediately  upset  1^  a  sea;  the  people  in  her,  however,  imi 
ftating  the  conduct  of  their  captain,  retained  their  self-pos 
session,  and  by  great  exertions  righted  the  boat,  and  got 
h)»  dear  of  the  wreck,  where,  at  a  Utile  distance  off,  they 
waited  further  oixlers  from  their  captain,  who,  with  forty 
men,  still  clung  to  the  remains  of  the  vessel.  It  was  now, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  quit  it,  as  the  wreck  was 
disappearing  rMddly ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  boats  to 
contam  them,  the  men,  as  removed  to  the  pinnace,  were 
laid  flat  in  the  bottom,  like  herrings  in  a  cask,  while  the 
small  boats  returned  to  pick  off  uie  rest,  which  was  at 
last  accomplished  with  great  difficulty;  but  except  the 
despatches,  which  had  been  secured  1^  the  captain  from 
the  first,  and  a  chionometer,  every  thing  on  board  was  lost. 

The  pinnate  now  contained  eighty  persons,  the  cutter 
forty-two,  and  the  gig  eighteen,  vnth  which  load  they 
barely  floated,  the  captain  oeing  the  very  last  person  to 
quit  the  wceck  of  the  ship,  and  hardly  had  he  got  into  the 
heal,  than  the  last  fragments  disappeared,  acconmanied 
by  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  gallant  crew.  The  fog 
continued  as  dense  as  ever,  and  they  had  no  means  ^ 
knowing  in  which  direction  to  proceed,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  small  compass  which  one  man  had  appended  to 
his  watch,  for  a  toy,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
not  yet  Imve  been  preserved ;  at  last  they  were  all  landed  in 
safety,  about  twenty  miles  from  Halifax,  nearly  naked, 
wet  through  and  shivering,  and  miserably  cramped  by  the 
close  crowding  in  the  boats.  The  captain  took  the  worst 
provided,  and  the  most  ihtigued,  round  to  the  harbour  in 
the  boats,  and  tlie  lesl,  under  the  ofiicers,  marched  across 
the  country  in  three  divisions,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  going  well-appoii^d  en  some  regular  expedition,  though 
very  few  had  any  shoes,  and  they  bad  to  traverse  a  country 
only  paitially  cleared  i  and  the  same  evening,  the  whole 
crew,  without  one  missing,  ofiicers,  men  and  boys,  assem- 
bled at  Hali£u^  in  as  esiact  order,  as  if  their  ship  had  met 
with  no  aocid^t. 

The  second  story  is  trsgicaily  different,  and  presents  one 
of  th^  most  sUiking  pictures  of  passive  courage  ever  pre 
sented  to  the  contemplation.  A  captain  of  a  ship  of  war, 
whose  so)^  ob»|ect  of  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself 
by  cspturing  SA  enemy's  vessel,  conceived  that  his  surest 
mode  oi  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  wibhes  was  by 
disciplining  his  crew  so  strictJy,  that  in  the  event  of  an 
enga^gement  he  would  be  -sure  w  victory  by  his  superiority 
in  ^s  respect;  but  in  order  to  obtain  this,  he  harassed 
his  cre^  by  such  strict  regulations,  such  constant  and 
uiur^mitting  exertions*  and  such  excessive  severity,  as  to 
alienate  aU  affection,  ^d  to  bring  his  crew  to  the  verge  of 
insubordination.  T^  day  at  length  arrived  when  his 
expectations  seemed  about  to  be  realized:  a  strange  sai^ 
appeared  in  sight,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  be  an 
enemy.  He  summoned  his  crew,  and  addressed  them  in 
an  energetic  speech;  reminding  them  of  their  duty  and  of 
the  glory  which  awaited  them  he  gave  orders  to  clear  fur 
action,  and  was  instantly  and  scrupulously  obeyed :  but  the 
hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand ;    his  crew  knew  of  his 
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lUBibittoii,  knew  it  to  be  the  source  of  their  suffering,  and 
lleCermined  to  be  revenged  in  the  fullest  manner.  Their 
town  spirit  forbad  them  to  do  any  thing  cowardly  or  mean,  but 
they  stood  to  their  guns^  and  when  the  enemy  began  the 
engagement,  ^ey  kept  their  places,  and  refused  to  return  a 
•iMt;  in  vain  their  commander  and  his  officers  reproached, 
eithorted,  supplicated ;  with  their  arms  folded  they  awaited 
their  fhte,  nor  flinched  while  broadside  after  broadside 
struck  them  down:  the  battle,  or  rather  the  attack,  was  soon 
over,  tke  enemy,  surprised  at  the  non-resistance,  boarded 
tke  English  vessel,  and  found  the  officers  and  their  crew 
nearly  all  destroyed.  The  captain  lived  long  enough  to 
feel  we  bitter  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  to  be  con- 
scious of  having  been  the  cause ;  but  he  fell  at  last*  before 
the  vessel  was  taken  possession  of. 

Inspkction  of  ▲  Ship,  and  Church  Service  on  board. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  routine 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
the  discipline  so  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  arduous 
duties,  and  those  habits^  without  which  so  large  a  body  of 
men  could  not  be  kept  in  health,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
are  only  attainable  by  the  strictest  regularity  and  order:  and 
as  it  is  the  moral  picture  of  a  seaman  s  life  which  we  wish 
to  present,  and  not  the  technical  enumeration  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  we  shall  describe  a  Sunday  morning; 
avowioff,  that  we  are  again  entirely  indebted  to  Captain 
Hali  a  Fragments  of  Voyage$  for  our  account 

Every  captain  in  the  navy  takes  care  that  the  Sabbath 
shall  be  one  to  his  crew,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel;  at  all  events,  that  no  imneces- 
aary  labour  shall  interfere  with  the  performance  of  divine 
service :  this  dav  also  is  chosen  for  a  personal  examination 
of  all  his  men  by  the  commander,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  their  health  and  appearance,  and  to  hear  and  redress  any 
complaints  they  may  nave  to  make. 

Few  landsmen  can  form  any  idea  of  the  fastidious  clean- 
lineu  in  which  every  part  of  a  ship  is  kept;  no  floor  of  a 
palace  is  so  white,  no  parlour  of  a  lady  is  so  neat,  as  the 
aecks  of  a  man-of-war  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The 
planks>  which  are  scoured  and  swept  every  day  of  the  week, 
receive  a  double  portion  of  washing  on  Saturday:  at  seven 
o'clock  the  "  hammocks  are  piped  up,**  when  each  man 
brings  up  his  bed  scrupulously  rolded,  and  packed  in  the 
neatest  manner,  and  places  it  in  the  nettings  before  men- 
lloned,  as  intended  for  this  purpose.  When  these  prelimi- 
nary steps  are  gone  through,  and  every  rope  is  coiled  up  in 
its  proper  place,  the  sailors  go  to  breakfast,  during  which 
the  word  is  passed  to  "  clean  for  muster,**  and  the  dress  is 
specified  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  climate;  thus,  at 
different  seasons,  is  heard.  *'  Do  you  hear  there  I  fore  and 
aft  I  clean  for  muster  at  five  bells---duck  fhx;ks  and  white 
trousers!**  or  "blue  jackets  and  trousers**  or  **d*ye  hear 
there !  clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for  muster  at  five  bells.** 

At  half-past  eight,  the  first  watch  is  called ;  **  between 
decks,**  the  store  rooms,  and,  in  short  every  hole  and  comer 
of  &e  vessel,  is  then  swept  and  put  in  the  nicest  order;  all 
which  is  accomplished  by  half-past  ten.  The  mate  of  the 
decks,  the  mate  of  the  hold,  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter,  having  previously  received  reports  from  their 
subordinates,  that  the  different  departments  they  super- 
intend are  ready;  and,  reports  being  then  finally  made  to 
the  first  lieutenant  by  the  mates  and  warrant  officers,  he 
himself  goes  round  the  ship,  to  see  that  all  is  ready  for  the 
grand  inspection.  The  captain  then  desires  the  lieutenant 
to  tell  the  officer  immediately  in  command  to  give  out  the 
order  of  "  beat  to  divisions,**  whicli  is  done  by  the  drummer ; 
and  the  ship's  crew  range  themselves  in  a  single  line  alone; 
both  sides  of  the  ouarter-deck,  the  gangways,  and  all  round 
the  forecastle,  ana  in  line-of-battle  ships,  the  number  being 
too  large  to  be  disposed  on  this  space,  they  also  range 
themselves  in  the  same  way  on  each  side  of  the  main-deck. 
The  marines,  under  arms  and  in  full  uniform,  fall  in  at  the 
after-part  of  the  cjuarter-deck.  In  each  division,  the  men 
are  ranged  accordmg  to  their  rank,  and  each  has  a  lieu- 
tenant at  the  head,  who,  as  well  as  his  midshipmen  under 
him,  is  in  full  uniform:  each  division  is  then  inspected  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  with  minute  attention,  and  a  spot 
of  tar  on  the  trousers,  or  ill-mended  hole  in  a  shirt,  are  no- 
ticed with  reproof.  The  medical  men  also  pass  along  the 
lines  to  judge  by  their  appearance  whether  the  men  are 
healthy,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  si^pns  of  scurvy  are  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves.  When  all  is  ready,  the  captain 
accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  goes  round,  and  the  former 
woks  at  every  man  ftom  head  to  foot.    During  this  exami- 


nation a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall:  but  for  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  cordage,  the  rippling  of  the  water 
round  the  bows,  and  the  creaking  as  the  ship  heels  over 
under  a  press  of  sail,  she  might  be  supposed  unmanned 
and  dismantled  in  Portsmouth  Dock. 

After  going  these  rounds,  the  captain  arrives  at  the 
galley,  or  kitchen,  where  he  is  received  by  the  cook  and  his 
mate,  who  lift  the  lids  off  the  coppers,  that  their  cleanliness 
may  be  examined*  and  let  some  of  the  soup  run  out.  that 
the  captain  may  inspect  it.  In  short,  every  part  is  looked 
into.  Beyond  the  gallev  is  the  hospital,  which  is  next 
inspected,  and  the  captain  kindly  inquires  into  the  state 
and  wants  of  each  patient 

The  crew  having  taken  all  their  clotbes-bags  on  deck 
for  inspection,  nothine  is  left  on  the  lower  decks  but  the 
mess-tables,  kids,  and  crockery  of  each  mess.  The  tables, 
kept  as  white  as  if  they  were  painted,  are  fixed  by  hinges 
at  one  end,  to  the  ship's  side,  and  are  supported  at  the 
other  by  cords  from  the  ceiling;  against  these  rest  the 
soup  and  groe  kids  of  Uie  mess,  and  the  double  row  along 
the  deck  is  lighted  up  fore  and  aft  by  a  candle  at  each 
berth,  preparatory  to  tne  captain's  visit 

Without  dwelling  on  the  minutiss  of  this  inspection* 
which  would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  general  readers,  and 
not  very  interesting  to  any,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  a 
comer  escapes  the  examination  of  the  commander,  in  order 
to  see  that  every  part  is  in  proper  trim ;  and  when  this  visita- 
tion is  over,  and  (he  cjtptain  returns  to  the  quarter-deck, 
he  turns  to  the  first  lieutenant  who  has  gone  the  whole 
round  with  him,  and  says,  <*  Now,  sir,  if  you  (dease,  we  wiH 
rig  the  chureh.*' 

The  quarter-deck  is  the  place  of  worship.  The  polmt 
which  is  either  one  of  the  binacles,  or  sometmies  a  stana  of 
arms,  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  covered  over  with  a  flag, 
and  a  quantity  of  gun^wadding  is  placed  on  a  canister  of 
shot  to  make  a  hassock  for  the  chaplain  (or  for  the  c^itatn, 
if  there  be  no  divine  on  board,)  to  kneel  on.  Chairs  from 
the  captains-cabin  and  ward-room  are  set  for  the  officers, 
and  the  men  sit  on  their  mess-stools,  or  on  the  gun-carriages, 
or  on  capstan-bars,  restinf^  on  tubs,  but  all  in  due  ofder 
and  subordination,  and  with  the  utmost  decorum.  Hw 
awnings  are  spread  over-head,  to  keep  off  the  sun,  if  the 
weather  be  fine;  but  in  rainy  orsqui^y  weather,  the  diureh 
is  prepared  on  the  main-deck,  aft  under  the  quarter-deck. 
A  pendant  is  hoisted  to  indicate  that  prayers  are  going  on, 
and  this  signal  is  respected  by  every  other  ship  during  the 
continuance  of  service. 

The  dinner-hour  is  alwavs  at  noon,  but  on  Sunday  tiie 
people  are  left  undisturbed  till  four  o*clock,  to  read  or 
recreate  themselves  in  any  way  they  please;  but  that 
which  especially  characterizes  Sunday  afternoon  on  board* 
is  the  cessation  of  all  that  noise  and  stir  caused  by  the 
various  occupations  of  the  artificers  and  crew.  The  men 
either  gather  in  groups  on  the  deck,  talking  and  telitng 
stories,  or  fall  asleep ;  or  walk  up  and  down  the  lee  gang- 
ways and  forecasUe.  This  inactivity,  contrasted  wiUi  the 
usuaJ  animated  bustie  on  board,  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  day  of  rest.  At  half-past  four,  the  merry  pipe  to 
supper  awakens  the  sleepers,  and  the  men  gather  together 
again  at  the  mess-tables.  At  sun-set  the  drum  beats  to 
quarters,  when  the  men*s  names  are  called  over,  and  their 
sobriety  ascertained.  The  guns  are  examined,  a  duhr 
never  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  even  on  a  Sabbath 
evening.  Then  follow  the  orders,  **  Reef  topsails,**  ••  Stand 
by  the  hammocks,**  "  Pipe  down,**  •*  Roll  up  the  dotha,** 
'*  Call  the  watoh;*'  and  thus  concludes  the  Seaman's  Sunday. 

If  however  the  most  striking  scenes  are  presented,  and 
the  most  varied  reflections  occasioned,  by  a  vessel  of  war, 
yet  the  painfUl  part  of  these  are  too  powerful,  not  mate- 
rially to  militate  against  the  pleasure  which  would  be 
otherwise  derivable  firom  the  contemplation  of  sudi  a 
triumph  of  the  human  mind.  Not  so  when  we  visit  a 
merchantman,  some  one  of  those  splendid  ships,  belong- 
ing to  "  the  traffickers  of  the  eartn,'*  of  that  city  whxms 
"  merchants  are  princes,**  here  the  associations  suggested  by 
her  peaceful  eqmpment,  are  of  none  but  the  pleasant  order. 
In  this  case,  we  can  enjoy  the  honourable  triumph  and 
pride  in  our  exertions,  and  can  fearlessly  turn  in  humili^ 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him,  who  equally  gave  us  the  objects 
to  enjoy,  and  the  means  for  attaining  them. 
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St.  NICHOLAS*  CHURCH/ NEWCASTLE. 

The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Newcastle  upon  Tjme, 
was  founded  in  1091,  by  Osmund  Earl  ^of  Dorset, 
Bishop  of  SalisBury  and  Chancellor  of  England.  It 
has  been  repaired  at  various  times,  and  probably  no 
part  of  the  original  structure  now  remains.  In 
1359  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  this  date 
accords  with  the  style  of  much  of  its  architecture. 
In  1783,  the  inside  was  fitted  up  in  the  manner  of 
ja  cathedral,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  private 
subscription.  The  steeple  was  originally  a  flat  tower, 
upon  which  the  very  elegant  lantern  represented  in 
our  engraving  has  been  since  reared.  The  name  of 
the  architect  is  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Robert 
Rhodes,  an  opulent  inhabitant,  who  flourished  about 
1450.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  church-tower  in 
Edinburgh,  and  another  in  London  (St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  East,  near  the  Custom-house),  but  they  have  not 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  for  which  this  is  so  re- 
markable. 

In  October  1 644,  when  the  town  of  Newcastle  was 
besieged  by  the  Scotch  forces,  the  general  pointed 
his  cannon  at  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  it  down,  unless  the  town  capitulated. 
It  is  said  that  the  mayor.  Sir  John  Marley,  imme- 
diately caused  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  of 
whom  they  had  a  great  nimiber,  to  be  so  disposed 
upon  and  around  die  steeple,  that  its  destruction 
must  have  involved  theirs :  "  Our  enemies,**  said  he, 
"  shall  either  fall  with  us,  or  preserve  us."  This 
saved  the  tower. 

Four  3rear8  ago,  considerable  apprehensions  wefe 
excited  for  the  safety  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  a  sink- 
ipg  of  several  inches  taking  place  on  one  side.  But- 
tresses have,  however,  been  erected,  and  it  is  now 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  Is  one  to 
which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  more  attention  is 
not  generally  paid.  It  is  a  study  of  Jl>oth  an  elegant 
and  instructive  nature :  it  possesses,  besides,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  throughout  the  country  every  one  has  at 
hand  an  example  from  which  to  illustrate  some  parti- 
cular style.  Many  of  our  Parish  Churches  are  objects 
of  extreme  beauty ;  and  others  present  great  interest 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  To  those  who  are 
fond  of  drawing,  an  acquaintance  with  this  subject 
would  greatly  enhance  both  the  interest  and  value  of 
their  favourite  pursuit.  To  professional  architects  it 
might  be  supposed  an  indispensable  branch  of  study; 
and,  in  an  l^storical  light,  familiarity  ¥rith  architec- 
tural details  often  proves  of  the  greatest  value. 

RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  strange  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  English  character,  must  not  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  into  the 
country ;  he  must  sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets ; 
he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  fanp-houses,  cottages ; 
he  must  wander  through  parks  and  gardens ;  along 
hedges  and  green  lanes ;  he  must  loiter  about  country 
churches ;  attend  wakes,  and  other  rural  festivals  | 
and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  conditions,  and 
all  their  habits  and  humours. 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  the  nation  $  they  are  the  only  fixed 
abodes  of  elegant  and  intelligent  society,  and  the 
country  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  an  unculti- 
vated peasantry.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering-place  of  the  polite 
classes,  where  they  devote  a  sm^  portion  of  the  year 
to  gaiety,  and  then  retomagaiaW.  the  apparently  more 


congenial  habits  of  rural  lifOr  The  various  orders  of 
society  are,  therefore,  difiPnsed  over  ihe  whole  snrfiace 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighbourhoods 
afford  specimens  of  the  different  *ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the 
rural  feeling.  They  possess  a  quidk  sensibility  to  ibe 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures 
and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion 
seems  inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  bom  and  brought  up  among  brick  walls  and 
bustling  streets,  enter  ¥rith  facility  into  rural  habits, 
and  evince  a  turn  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant 
has  his  snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride  and  zeal  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  ma- 
turing of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business,  and  the  success  of  his  commercial  enter- 
prises. Even  those  less-fortunate  individuals,  who 
are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din 
and  traffic,  contrive  to  have  something  that  shall 
remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the 
most  dark  and  dingy  quarters  of  the  city,  the  draw- 
ing-room window  resembles  frequently  a  bank  of 
flowers ;  and  every  square  has  its  mimic  park,  laid 
out  wiUi  picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  yntb,  re- 
freshing verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town,  are 
apt  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social 
character.  He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or  dis- 
tracted by  the  thousand  engagements  that  dissipate 
time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this  huge  metropolis. 
Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going  somewhere  else  $  at  the  moment  he  is  talking 
on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering  to  another ; 
and  while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is  calculating 
how  he  shidl  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  to  the  morning. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives 
scope  to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly 
from  the  cold  formalities  and  n^ative  civilities  c^ 
town  I  throws  off  his  habits  of  reserve,  and  becomes 
joyous  and  free-hearted.  He  manages  to  collect 
round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of 
polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  He  puts  no 
constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or  himself,  but,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  provides  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  accord- 
ing to  his  inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  what  is  called  landscape-gardening,  is  unrivalled. 
They  have  studied  nature  intently,  and  discover  an 
exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms  and  harmo' 
nious  combinations.  Those  charms,  which  in  otha 
countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  heiv 
assembled  round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magni- 
ficence of  English  park-scenery.  Vast  lawns  thai 
extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green,  with  here  and  then 
clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  heaping  up  rich  piles  of 
foliage.  The  solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland 
glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  across 
them ;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  ot 
the  pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the  wing. 
The  brook,  taught  to  wind  in  the  most  natural 
meanderings,  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake — the  se- 
questered pool,  r^ecting  the  quivering  treea,  with 
the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout 
roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters ;  whik 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  gr^co 
and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air  of  daissic  sanctity  tc 
the  secltision. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park- 
scenery  )  but  what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creative 
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talent  with  which  the  English  decorate  the  unosten- 
tatious ahodes  of  middle-fife.  The  rudest  habitation, 
the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land/ 
in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a 
little  paradise.  With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he 
seizes  at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in 
his  mind  the  future  landscape.  The  steril  spot  grows 
into  loveliness  under  his  hand ;  and  yet  the  opera- 
tions of  art  which  produce  the  effect  are  scarcely  to 
be  perceived.  The  cherishing  and  training  of  some 
trees ;  the  cautious  pruning  of  others ;  the  nice  dis- 
tribution of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage  ',  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet 
turf;  the  partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance, 
or  silver  gleam  of  water  -,  all  these  are  managed  with 
a  delicate  tact,  and  a  judicious  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances,  like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a 
painter  finishes  up  a  favourite  picture. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement 
in  the  country  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and 
elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to  the 
humblest  class.  The  very  labourer,  with  his  thatched 
cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  groimd,  attends  to  their 
embdUishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  be- 
fore the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  ynth 
snug  box,  the  woodbine  trfiined  up  against  the  wall, 
and  hanging  its  blossoms  about  the  lattice  -,  the  pot 
of  flowers  in  the  window;  the  holly  providently 
planted  about  the  house,  to  cheat  winter  of  its 
dreariness,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheer  the  fire-side:  all  these  bespeak  the 
influence  of  taste,  flowing  down  from  high  sources, 
and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind. 
If  ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage, 
it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary 
effect  upon  the  national  character.  I  do  not  know 
a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen. 
Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which  cha- 
racterize the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
they  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a 
robustness  of  frame,  and  freshness  of  complexion, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the 
invigorating  recreations  of  the  country.  These 
hardy  exercises  produce,  also,  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of 
the  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  en- 
tirely destroy.  In  the  country,  too,  the  different 
orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to 
be  more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably 
upon  each  other. 

Indeed  the  very  amusements  of  the  country  bring 
men  more  and  more  together;  and  the  sound  of 
bound  and  horn  blend  all  feelings  into,  harmony. 
I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  nobihty 
and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  other  classes 
in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  coimtry. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society 
may  cdso  be  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs 
throng  British  literature ;  the  frequent  use  of  illus- 
trations from  rural  life ;  those  incomparable  descrip- 
tions of  nature  that  abound  in  the  British  poets — 
that  have  continued  down  from  The  Flower  tmd 
the  Leaf  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our 
closets  all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy 
landscape.  The  pastoral  writers  of  other  countries 
appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an  occasional 
visit,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  general  charms ; 
but   the  British  poets  have  wooed  her  in  her  most 
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breeze — a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground^— a 
diamond-drop  could  not  patter  in  t)ie  stream — ^a  fra- 
grance could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  violet — noi 
a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning — but 
it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate 
observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some  beautiful 
morality. 

The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to 
rural  occupations  has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  oi 
the  country.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  level,  and 
would  be  monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the  charms  oi 
eulture :  but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  9s  it  were, 
with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and 
sublime  prospects,  but  rather  in  little  home-scenes 
of  rural  repose  and  sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique 
farm-house  and  moss-grown  cottage  is  a  picture; 
and  as  the  roads  are  continually  winding,  and  the 
view  is  shut  In  by  groves  and  hedges,  tjie  eye  is 
delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  small  land- 
8ciq>es  of  captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery,  is 
the  moral  feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order,  of  ijuiet, 
of  sober,  well-established  principles,  of  hoary  usage^ 
and  reverend  custom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  &e 
growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence. 
The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low 
massive  portal ;  its  gothic  tower ;  its  windows  rich 
with  tracery  and  painted  glass ;  its  stately  monuments 
of  warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ancestors 
of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil  5  its  tombstones.  re« 
cording  successive  generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry, 
whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel 
at  the  same  altar.  The  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular 
pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants.  The  stile  and 
footpath  leading  from  the  churdiyard,  across  pleasant 
.  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows,  according  to  an 
immemorable  right  of  way.  The  neighbouring  village,* 
with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green,  sheltered 
by  trees,  under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
race  have  sported.  The  antique  family  mansion, 
standing  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain,  but 
looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on  the  surround- 
ing scene.  All  these  common  features  of  English 
landscape,  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  an 
hereditary  transmission  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  finery, 
with  ruddy  faces  and  modest  cheerfulness,  thronging 
tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to  church;  and 
it  is  also  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage- doors,  and  appearing 
to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments 
which  their  own  hands  have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of 
affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the 
parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments. 
^Washington  Irving. 

Family  worship  serves  as  an  edge  or  Ixnder,  to  preserve 
the  web  of  life,  from  unxavelling.— -Bobuut  Hall. 

Nbtbr  speaks  but  when  you  have  something  to  •fly.— 
Wherefore  shouldest  thou  run*  seeing  thoa  hast  no  tidings? 
—Bishop  Butlkr. 


Whobtbr  pays  a  visit  that  is  not  desired,  or  talks  longer 
than  the  hearer  13  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury 
which  he  cannot  repair,  SoA  takes  ftway  that  which  bi  can* 

not  giye.«-«->^gBifSP2ri 
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N    1TltBWICUIIIBI> 


Th  e  Gospel  Oak  is  a  boundary-lKt, 
situate  at  Stonleigh,  in  Warwick- 
shire, marking  out  the  extmnitf 
of  that  parish  from  the  BdjcHniig 
parish  of  Bagginj^n.  Many  ui  oM 
oak,  as  well  as  other  tree,  beariii; 
the  like  title  and  character,  may  still 
be  met  with  throughout  the  country. 
The  origin  of  tlic  term  Gosptl  oak  a 
very  curious  ;  it  is  given  by  Mr, 
Strutt,  in  his  Porlrails  of  Fauu 
Forest  2VeM.  "The  custom  of 
marking  the  boundaries  of  pariBhn, 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabilaiiti 
going  round  them  onee  a  yrar,  and 
stopping  at  certain  spots  to  perfona 
different  ceremonies,  in  order  thit 
the  localities  might  be  impressed  on 
the  memories  of  the  yoiiiig,  as  ihey 
were  attested  by  the  reeollertioii! 
of  the  old,  is  stitl  common  in  various 
parta  of  the  kingdom.  The  custom 
itself  ia  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  feast  called  Terim- 
lia,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
Terminus,  who  was  considered  as 
the  guardian  of  fields  and  land- 
marks, and  the  promoter  of  frieod- 
ship  and  peace  among  men.  It  wM 
introduced  among  Christians  by  llie 
pious  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in 
a  season  of  deacth  and  calamity, 
and  has  been  continued  in  imoJ 
places,  since  his  time,by  tbediBatiil 
clergy;  the  minister  of  each  pwislii 


accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishionere, 
going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  parish,  in 
Rogation  week,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday  (ihe  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension),  and 
stepping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees,  to  recite  paa- 
s^es  from  the  Gospel,  and  implore  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
parish."  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Andrews, 
bishop  of  ■Winchester,  left  a  fine  model  of  prayer 
for  these  occasions;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
wothing  sight,  to  witness  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  multitude  thus  called  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of 
patriarchal  worship,  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God, 

The  Goapel-oak,  near  Stonleigh,  to  which  we  are 
now  more  particularly  alluding,  stands  in  a  little 
retired  coppice,  the  solitude  of  which  ia  equally 
favourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion — to  the  reve- 
ries of  the  philosopher  on  ages  past,  and  the  contem- 
platioD  of  the  Christian  on  ages  to  come. 

[T,  W.  B.,  in  Ilia  ilatai'iHi  <•/  Natural  HUtory.l 

An  Italian  bishop,  «lio  had  endured  much  persecution 
with  a  calm,  unn^Sed  tamper,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how 
be  attained  to  such  a  mastery  of  himself:  "  By  making  a 
right  use  of  my  eyes,"  said  ho ;  "I  first  look  up  to  heaven, 
*■  the  place  whither  I  am  going  to  live  for  aver ;  I  next 
look  down  upon' the  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a  space 
of  it  will  toon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or  want ;  I  then 
look  round  me,  and  think  how  many  are  for  more. wretched 
than  I  am." 

TttB  hardat  and  the  bett  arithmetic  we  can  learn  is  this,- 
Bo  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unlo 
wisdom ;  hut  thi*  we  must  leatn  of  a  divine  Teacher. 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 
This  Castle,  is  situated  at  the  north-wast  ettrenuty 
of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  and  is  eoi- 
rounded  by  a  country,  which,  in  every  direction, 
affords  prospects  highly  beautiful.  It  was  bmlt  ^ 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  shortly  nfler  the  ConqoMip 
but  the  son  of  this  nobleman  did  not  long  enjoy  il, 
BB  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  E™^' 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  foiftm  i" 
to  Henry  the  First,  having  joined  the  party  of  Rot"^ 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Henry  the  Second  presentrf 
it  to  hia  favourite,  Fulk  Fitz  Warinc  or  de  Di»»°, 
whose  name  the  castle  for  some  time  bore.  Toil" 
succeeded  Joccas  de  Dinan,  between  whom,  f^ 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  dissensions 
arose,  and  the  latter  was  confined  in  one  of  the  towift 
still  called  Mortimer's  Tower.  Edward  the  Foo^  J^ 
paired  the  castle,  as  the  palace  of  the  Princt  "^  ""r 
and  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  his  depntiea,** 
Lords  Presidents,  who  held  in  it  the  «'""i*~.' 
Marches,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  rmf 
pality.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his »" 
was  here  first  proclaimed  king,  by  the  tide  of  Ea«^ 
the  Fifth.  One  of  the  most  remariiable  cikm^ 
stances  in  the  history  of  this  castle,  is  the  wn 
representation  of  Milton's  masque  of  Comu  in  I  ' 
when  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  Lord  P^*^ 
A  scene  in  the  masque,  represented  the  *^*!~!;  ■, 
town  of  Ludlow.  This  exquisite  effusion  (J^  *'"°1, 
genius  was  founded  on  a  real  incident,  '■'*  . 
sons  of  the  Earl,  and  his  daughter.  Lady  A1J«.  "^ 
on  their  way  from  a  house  belonging  to  their  W"' 
in  Herefordshire,  to  Ludlow,  were  ben'K''"^^ 
Haywood  Fcreat,  where  the  lady  was  lost  ft*  ■  "^  . 
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time.  The  adventure  being  related  to  the  earl  on 
their  arrival  at  the  eastle,  Milton,  at  the  request  of  hia 
friend  Mr.  Lawea,  who  taught  music  in  the  family, 
wrote  the  masque,  which  Lawes  set  to  music.  In 
this  cBStle  also  Butler  wrote  Hudibras.  During  the 
civil  war,  Ludlow  Castle  was  gairiBoned  for  the  king, 
but  was  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament  in  1646 ;  and 
the  Lords  PrcBidenta  being  discontinued  in  1688,  the 
building  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  this  ancient  edifice  de- 
notes in  some  d^ree  its  former  munificence.  The 
castle  rises  from  the  point  of  a  headland,  and  its 
foundations  are  engrafted  into  a  bare  gray  rock.  The 
north  front  consists  of  square  tavmre,  with  high  con- 
necting walls,  embattled  with  deep  interstices,  and  the 
old  (esse  and  part  of  the  rock  have  been  formed  into 
walks,  which,  in  1772,  were  planted  with  trees  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Countesa  of  Powis.  The  prin- 
cipd  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  is  by  a 
gateway  under  a  low  pointed  arch,  worked  within  a 
former  one  of  larger  dimensions :  the  first  view  on 
entering  the  enclosure,  which  is  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  is  strikingly  fine.  The  body  of  the  castle  is, 
on  the  north-west  sides,  guarded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
fosse.  To  the  right  hand,  as  we  enter  this  gateway, 
are  the  ruins  of  barracks,  in  constant  use  when  the 
casUe  was  the  palace  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
Wales.  Further  on  is  a  square  lower  with  its  en- 
trance from  the  wall;  the  embattled  rampart,  pierced 
with  loops,  remains  here  and  there  in  picturesque 
maaaea.  On  the  left  is  a  range  of  stone  buildings 
naid  to  have  been  stables,  on  which  appear  the  arras 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the 
death  of  hia  relative  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Contiguous 
are  the  ruins  of  the  court-house,  which  had  a  door 
outwardly,  and  beyond  it  is  a  lofty  tower,  called 
Mortimer's  Tower.  The  keep  ia  a  vast  square  tower, 
of  early  Norman  architecture,  rising  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  gate  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
t«a  feet,  ivy-mantled  to  the  top,  divided  into  four 
stories.  The  ground-floor  contains  the  dungeon  or 
prison,  formerly  called  Pendover,  a  gloomy  and_ 
dreadful  place  of  confinement,  half  under  ground ;  the 
roof,  twenty- one  feet  high,  is  arched,  and  in  the  arch 
are  three  square  openings  communicating  with  the- 
chamber  above;  these  openings,  besides  being  used  for 
letting  down  the  prisoners,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  raising  supiflies  of  ammunition,  offensive 
imjtlcBieats  and  provisious,  during  a  siege,  _^The  baU 


faces  the  gate,  and  was  originally  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  now  destroyed :  it  measures  sixty  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  the  height  ia  about  .thirty-five  feet.  On 
the  north  side,  looking  towards  Oakley  Park  and  the 
Clee  Mills,  are  three  lofty  pointed  windows,  diminish- , 
ing  outwardly  to  narrow  limits,  with  trefoil  heads. 
On  the  opposite  side  next  the  court,  are  two  windows  - 
in  the  same  style,  but  larger,  and  each  divided  by  a 
single  muUion.  There  remains  now  neither  roof  nor 
floor,  so  .totally  dilapidated  is  the  once-etegant  sbIood 
where  the  splendid  scene  of  Cotaui  was  first  ex- 
hibited. Two  pointed  arches  lead  to  a  spacious 
tower  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  in  which 
are  several  apartments,  one  of  which  is  still  called 
Prince  Arthur's  room.  To  the  west  of  the  hall  stands 
lin  of  an  old  chapel,  the  nave  and  part  of  a 
circular  building,  with  a  window  and  doorway,  and 
one  beautiful  arch,  is  all  that  remains.  The  whole 
length  of  the  chapel,  extending  to  the  western  wall  of 
the  castle,  was,  when  entire,  seventy  feet  i  of  which 
file  choir  was  forty-two  and  the  nave  twenty-eight. 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  who,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  held  ike  castle  in  virtue  of  a 
long  lease,  acquired  the  reversion  in  fee,  by  porchaao 
from  the  Crown  in  181L 

The  Castle,  in  the  approach  to  it  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Whitcliff  Hill,  has  a  grand  and  im- 
posing aspect ;  it  is  also  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
road  to  Oakley  Park.  From  various  other  positions 
the  effect  is  truly  grand,  and,  in  ^me  points  of  view, 
the  towers  are  richly  clustered,  with  the  largest  in 
the  centre.  The  opening  towards  the  north  displays 
the  windings  of  the  Theme,  with  the  Mansion  of 
Oakley  Park,  half  hid  by  trees,  and  is  terminated 
with  a  bold  outline  formed  by  the  Clee  Hills,  Caer 
Caradoc,  and  other  hills  near  Stretton.  The  mora 
confined  view  towards  the  west,  exhibits  a  bold  emi- 
nence, partly  clothed  with  wood,  the  rocks  of  Whit- 
cliff, with  the  rapid  stream  at  their  base,  and,  in 
short,  a  full  union  of  those  features  in  rural  scenery 
which  constitute  the  picturesque.-^— W.  J.  M. 


Wnarr  once  a  man  has  involved  himself  deeply  in  guilt, 
he  has  no  safe  ground  to  stand  upon.  Every  thing  is  un- 
sound and  rotten  under  his  feet.  The  crimes  he  has 
already  committed  may  have  an  unseen  connexion  with 
others,  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion;  and 
he  may  be  hurried,  when  he  least  intends  it,  into  enormi- 
ties, of  nbich  he  once  thought  himself  utterly  incapable. 
Bf.  Postkus. 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  its  enemies 
tried  to  make  men  believe  that  all  the  evtls  which 
happened  at  that  time  were  brought  on  by  the  Re- 
fcrmers.  Bishop  Latimer  mentions  this  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  and  tells  an  amusing  story,  to  show 
how  foolish  such  accusations  were. 

"  It  is  not  we  preachers  that  trouble  England  5 
but  here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter 
Against  the  preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against 
covetousness  all  the  last  year  in  Lent,  and  the  next 
summer  followed  rebellion;  therefore,  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion : 
a  goodly  argument.  Here,  now,  I  remember  an 
argument  of  Master  More*s^,  which  he  bringeth 
in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney,  and  hete,  by 
the  way,  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy. 

"  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into 
Kent,  to  help  to  try  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that  , 
stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.  Thither  cometh  Master 
More,  and  calleth  the  Country  before  him,  such  as 
were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  men  that 
could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that  matter 
concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  Haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white 
head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  httle  less 
than  an  hundred  years  old.  When  Master  More 
saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  so  old 
a  man,  it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man 
in  that  presence  and  company.  So  Master  More 
called  this  old  man  unto  him  and  said,  '  Father,  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising 
of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the 
which  stop  it  up  so  that  no  ships  can  .arrive  here  ? 
Ye  are  the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this 
company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of 
it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise more  than  any  man  here  assembled.' 

"  '  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master,*  quoth  this  old 
man,  '  for  I  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
no  man  in  this  company  any  thing  near  to  my  age.' 

"  '  Well,  then,*  quotii  Master  More,  '  how  say 
you  in  this  matter  ?  What  think  ye  to  be  the  cause 
of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sandwich 
Haven  >  * 

'^  *  Forsooth,  sir,*  quoth  he,  '  I  am  an  old  man  -, 
I  think  that  Tenderden  Steeple  is  the  cause  of  the 
Groodwin  Sands  j  for  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,*  quoth 
he,  '  and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Ten- 
derden Steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there 
was  no  steeple  at  all  there;  and  before  that  Ten- 
derden Steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner 
of  speaking  of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the 
haven,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  Tenderden 
Steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and  decay  of 
Sandwich  Haven.* 

"  And,  so  to  my  purpose; preaching  of  God's  word 
is  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderden  Steeple  was 
the  cause  that  Sandwich  Haven  is  decayed.** 

TO   OOD. 

Glorious  and  great ;  whose  power  did  divide 

The  waves,  and  made  them  walls  on  either  side  \ 

That  didst  appear  in  cloven  tonnes  of  fire : 

Divide  my  thoughts ;  and  with  thyself  inspire 

My  soul ;  O  cleave  my  tongue,  and  make  it  scatter 

Various  expressions,  in  a  various  matter : 

That  like  the  painful  bee,  I  may  derive 

From  sundry  flowers  to  store  my  slender  hive ; 

Yet  may  my  thought^,  not  so  divided  be. 

But  they  may  mix  again,  and  fix  in  Thee. Quarles. 

*  Sir  Tkomaa  More  who  ww  crvi«Uy  put  to  d^atb  by  Hoary  VUI. 


HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS, 

Thb  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  lively 
little  work,  evidently  tibe  production  of  an  experienced 
practical  man,  entitled.  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  /or.  the  Use  of  EmigraiUs,  by  a  BackwoodtmoM, 

Mechanics  and  artisans  of  almost  all  descriptions — mill- 
wrights, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  millers,  and  all  the  ordinary 
trades  that  are  required  in  an  agricultural  and  partially 
ship-owning  and  commercial  countrv — ^will  do  well  to  come 
to  Canada.  Weavers  have  but  little  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  their  trade,  though  such  of  them  as  are  employed  ir 
customer-work  can  make  ftom  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a- 
day ;  but  thev  soon  make  good  farmers.  A  friend  of 
mine  asserts  that  they  make  oetter  farmers  ibr  this  country 
than  agricultural  labourers,  alleging  as  a  cause,  that  as 
they  have  no  prejudices  to  overcome,  thev  get  at  once  into 
the  customs  of  the  countiy,  as  copied  nom  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  being  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  improve  00 
them.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  weavers  from  Rot 
frew  and  Lanarkshire,  in  the  Bathurst  district,  are  very 
good  and  very  prosperous  settlers ;  and  tha(  the  linen 
weavers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  make  the  best  choppers 
in  the  province.  Of  these  trades,  the  blacksmith,  tsulor 
shoemaker,  and  tanner,  are  the  best.  A  sober  blacksmitn 
might  make  a  fortune. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  i^xm  emigrants,  the 
inexpediency  of  carrying  to  tho  woods  of  Upper  Canada 
heavy  lumbering  articles  of  wooden  furniture.  All  these 
can  be  procured  here  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  tmnsport 
from  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Clothes,  more  particularly 
coarse  clothing,  such  as  slops  and  shooting  jackets,  bed* 
ding,  shirts  (made,  for  making  is  expensive  here,)  cooking* 
utensils,  a  clock,  or  time-piece,  books  (packed  in  barrels), 
hosiery,  and,  above  all,  boots  and  shoes  (for  what  they 
call  leather  in  this  continent  is  much  more  closely  alli^  to 
hide  than  leather,  and  one  pair  of  English  shoes  will  easily 
outlast  three  such  as  we  have  here),  are  among  the  articles 
that  will  be  found  most  useful.  As  a  general  rule,  alsoi, 
every  thing  that  is  made  of  metal  (for  ironmongery  is  veiy 
dear),  as  well  as  gardening,  and  the  tron  parts  of  forming- 
tools,  and  a  few  of  the  most  common  carpenter  s  tocds,  can 
never  come  amiss ;  for,  though  a  man  may  not  be  artist 
enough  to  make  money  as  a  carpenter  for  other  people,  he 
may  save  a  great  deal  himself,  by  having  the  mean^  within 
his  reach,  of  dri\ing  a  nail,  or  putting  m  a  pane  of  glass. 
A  few  medicines  ought  tp  be  taken  for  the  voyage,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  purgative  kind,  and  emetics. 

If  you  have  no  particular  motives  to  induce  you  to  settle 
in  one  part  of  the  province  more  than  another,  I  would 
recommend  to  you  the  Canada  Company's  Huron  tract,  for 
various  reasons, 

In  the  Hiuron  tract,  there  are  no  r6serves  of  any  kind ; 
and  as  for  absentee  proprietors,  the  Company's  regulatioos 
compel  all  its  settlers  to  clear  about  three  and  a^ialf  pa 
cent  of  their  land  annually,  for  the  first  seven  yean. 
This  is  no  hardship ;  ibr  a  man,  if  he  means  to  do  good 
will  clear  much  more  of  his  own  accord ;  and  if  he  has 
no  such  intention,  it  is  only  fair  to  prevent  him  from 
injuring  his  neighbour.  The  company  has  made  good 
roads  through  the  tract ;  and  this  regulation,  by  making 
every  farm  be  opened  towards  the  r»sd,  not  only  keeps 
them  so,  from  letting  in  &e  sun  and  air  upon  them,  bot 
secures  the  residence  of  eight  fomiUes  on  every  mile  of 
the  road,  by  whose  statute  labour  it  can  be  kept  in  the 
vei^  best  repair.  The  first  time  the  Huron  tract  was  ever 
troa  by  the  root  of  a  white  man  was  in  the  summer  of  1837 ; 
next  summer  a  road  was  commenced,  and  in  the  ensuing 
spring  of  1S29,  a  few  indi\iduals  made  a  lodgment :  now  it 
contains  many  hundreds  of  families  with  taverns,  shopsy 
stores,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  every  kind  of  oonvenieEnea 
that  a  new  setUer  ca;i  require :  and  if  the  tide  of  emigim- 
tion  continues  to  set  in  as  strongly  as  it  has  done,  in  ten 
years  from  this  date  it  may  be  as  thickly  settled  as  any 
part  of  America. 

Emigrants  are  often  anxious  to  purchase  a  form  par- 
tiallv  cleared ;  and  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  this  is  a  very 
good  plan.  But  you  must  not  let  your  English  prejudiees 
against  stumps  lead  you,  without  due  inquiry,  to  give  an 
extravagant  price  for  a  farm  where  the  stumps  have  dis- 
appeared ;  for,  from  the  slovenly  mode  of  farming  pursued 
in  this  country,  these  farms  are  often  what  are  emphati 
caUy  dengniinated  ^h(mkdr^^%  is  ta  say,  cii>p  alter 
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crop  of  wheat  lias  h&en  taken  off,  untn  tbey  are  bo  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  power  of  supporting  vegetable  life, 
that  they  will  yield  nothing. 

Persons  wishing  to  buy  a  cleared  farm  would  do  well 
to  take  a  Ihrm  for  a  year  or  so,  until  they  have  accjuired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves,  as  to  what  purchase  would  be  eligible  for 
the  purposes  they  have  in  view. 

Clim ATS  OF  Upper  Canada. 

To  explain  to  an  European  what  the  climate  of  Upper 
Canada  is,  we  would  say,  that  in  summer  it  is  the  climate 
of  Italy,  in  the  winter  that  of  Holland ;  but,  in  either  case, 
we  should  only  be  giving  an  illustration,  fbr  in  both  winter 
and  summer  it  possesses  peculiarities  which  neither  of 
those  two  climates  possess. 

The  summer  heat  of  Upper  Canada,  generally  ranges 
towards  80^  Fahrenheit;  but  should  the  mnd  blow  twenty- 
tmr  hours  steadily  from  the  north,  it  will  fkll  to  40^  during 
the  night  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  forest  over  which  that  wind  blows,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  affording  such  an  extensive  surface 
of  evaporation.  One  remarkable  peouliarity  in  the  climate 
of  Canada,  when  compared  with  those  to  which  we  have 
likened  it,  is  its  dryness.  Far  from  the  ocean,  the  salt 
particles  that  somehow  or  odier  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sea-bounded  countries,  are  not  to  be  found  here:  roo&  of 
tinned  iron  of  fifty  years*  standing,  are  as  bright  as  the 
day  they  came  out  of  the  shop;  and  you  may  leave  a 
charge  of  powder  in  your  gun  for  a  month,  and  find,  at  the 
end  of  it,  that  it  goes  off  without  hanging  fire.  The 
diseases  of  the  body,  too,  that  are  produced  by  a  damp 
atmosphere,^  are  uncommon  here.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  some,  to  hear,  that  pectoral  and  catarrhal  com- 
plamts,  which,  ftom  an  association  of  ideas,  they  may 
connect  with  cold,  are  here  hardly  known.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Montreal,  where  from  three  to  five  thousand 
people  assemble  every  Sunday,  you  will  seldom  find  the 
service  interrupted  by  a  cough,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter 
and  in  hard  frost.  Pulmonary  consumption,  too,  the 
scourge  alike  of  England  and  the  sea-coast  of  America,  is 
so  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  that  in  eight 
years*  residence,  I  have  not  seen  as  many  cases  of  the 
disease,  as  I  have  in  a  day's  visit  to  a  parochial  infirmary 
at  home.  The  only  disease  we  are  annoyed  with  here, 
that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  at  home,  is  the  intermitted 
fever,  and  that,  though  most  abominably  annoying,  is  not  by 
any  means  dangerous. 

Though  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  great,  it  is 
neither  distressing  nor  disagreeable.  There  is  no  day 
during  winter,  except  a  rainy  one,  in  which  a  man  need  be 
kept  nt>m  his  work. 

Between  the  summer  and  winter  of  Canada,  a  season 
exists,  called  the  Indian  summer.  During  this  period, 
which  generally  occupies  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  month 
of  November,  the  atmosphere  has  a  smoky,  hazy  effect, 
but  the  days  are  pleasant,  and  with  abundance  of  sunshine, 
and  the  nights  present  a  clear  cold  black  frost.  When 
this  disappears,  the  rains  commence,  which  always  precede 
winter,  for  it  is  a  proverb  in  the  Lower  Province,  among  the 
French  Canadians,  that  ^e  ditches  never  freeze  till  they 
are  full.  Then  comes  the  re^ar  winter,  which,  if  rains 
and  thaws  do  not  interfere,  is  very  pleasant;  and  that  is 
broken  up  by  rains  again,  which  last  until  the  strong  sun 
of  the  midcUe  of  May  renders  every  thing  dry  and  in 
good  order. 

Carb  of  Liyb  Stock. 

When  a  bear  runs  away  with  one  of  your  pigs,  there  is 
no  use  in  going  after  him  haUooing,  without  a  gun.  You 
may  scare  nim  away  fVom  the  mutilated  carcase,  but  it  will 
make  but  indifferent  pork,  since,  not  being  bred  in  Leaden- 
hall  or  Whitechapel,  he  has  but  a  slovenly  way  of 
slaughtering.  But  trace  to  where  he  has  dragged  it,  and 
near  sunset,  let  self  and  friend  hide  themselves  within 
easy  distance,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  come  for  his  supper, 
"which  he  prefers  to  every  other  meal.  Nay,  it  is  highly 
probable,  if  he  possesses  the  gallantry  which  a  well-bred 
Dear  ought  to  have,  he  will  bring  Mrs.  Bruin  and  aU  the 
little  Bruins  along  with  him,  and  you  can  transact  business 
"With  the  whole  family  at  once. 

In  hunting  the  bear,  take  all  the  ours  in  the' village 
along  with  you.  Qume  dogs  are  useless  for  this  purpose; 
fbr,  unless  properly  trained,  they  fly  at  the  throat,  ana  get 
torn  to  pieces  or  hugged  to  deatn  for  their  pains.    Tne 


etirs  yelp  after  him,  bite  his  ramp,  and  make  hhn  tree, 
where  he  can  he  shot.  The  bear  of  Canada  is  seldom 
dangerous,  he  is  always  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty — let 
be  for  let  he — but  if  wounded  he  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  You  should  always,  therefore,  hunt  him  in  cou- 
ples, and  have  a  shot  in  reserve,  or  a  goodly  cudgel,  ready 
to  apply  to  the  root  of  his  nose,  where  he  is  as  vulnerable 
as  Achilles  in  the  heel. 

When  once  they  have  killed  a  pig,  if  you  do  not*  manage 
to  kill  the  bear,  you  will  never  keep  one  hog ;  for  they  will 
come  back  till  tney  have  taken  the  last  of  £em ;  they  will 
even  invade  the  hog-sty.  An  Irishman  in  the  Newcastle 
district  once  caught  a  bear  flagrante  delicto,  dragging  a 
hog  over  the  walls  of  the  pen.  Pat,  instead  of  assailing 
the  ^ar,  thought  only  of  securing  his  property ;  so  he 
jumped  into  the  sty,  and  seized  Uie  pig  by  the  tail. 
Brum  having  hold  of  the  ears,  they  had  a  dead  pull  for 
possession ;  till  the  whillelooing  of  Pat,  joined  to  the 
plaintive  notes  of  his  protege,  brought  a  neighbour  to  his 
assistance,  who  decided  the  contest  in  Pat's  favour,  by 
knocking  the  assailant  on  the  head. 

A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
now  high  in  office  in  the  colony,  once,  when  a  young  man, 
lost  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  seeing  a  high  stump,  clam- 
bered up  it  with  the  hope  of  looking  around  him.  While 
standing  on  the  top  of  it  fbr  this  purpose,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  beyond 
the  power  of  extricating  himself.  Whilst  bemoaning  here 
his  rate,  and  seeing  no  prospect  before  him,  save  that  of  a 
lingering  death  by  starvation,  the  light  above  his  head  was 
suddenly  excluded,  and  his  view  of  the  sky,  his  only  pro- 
spect, shut  out  by  the  ^intervention  of  a  dark  body,  and 
Eresently  he  felt  the  hairy  posteriors  of  a  bear  descending 
ackwards  into  his  den  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  With 
the  courage  of  despair  the  lawyer  seized  fast  hold  of  Bruin 
behind,  vmo  immediately  reascended,  and  thus  my  poor 
friend  was  dragged  once  more  into  daylight  and  safety. 

BuiLDiNO  a  House. 

If  you  can  afford  to  build  a  brick  or  stone  house  at  first, 
by  all  means  do  so;  but  if  you  cannot,  take  my  advice, 
and,  like  a  good  fellow,  dont  build  a  fVame  one.  It  is  the 
most  uncomfortable  dwelling  ever  man  lived  in.  It  is 
utterly,  impossible  to  make  it  air-tight,  so  that  it  is  as  hot 
as  an  oven  in  summer,  and  as  cold  as  an  open  shed  in 
winter.  Build  a  log-house ;  not  a  thing  that  is  put  up  in 
the  course  of  a  forenoon,  but  with  corners  neatly  squared 
and  jointed,  as  if  a  carpenter  had  dove-tailed  them.  Point 
it  with  mortar,  not  clay,  and  whitewash  it  outside  and  in ;  , 
and  give  it  a  cottage  roof,  the  eaves  prqjecting  at  least 
twenty  inches,  so  that  the  drip  may  never  touch  the 
walls.  As  you  will  hardly  get  seasoned  wood,  you  had 
better  lay  your  floors  rough,  and  run  up  temporary  wooden 
partitions.  With  such  a  house,  you  may  make  a  shift  for 
the  first  winter.  Next  spring,  the  boards  will  be  seasoned, 
so  you  can  take  them  up  room  by  room,  and  have  them 
properly  planed,  ploughed,  tongued  and  laid;  and  thus, 
when  you  plaster  your  walls  and  partitions,  the  logs  having 
dried  and  settled  as  much  as  there  is  any  chance  of  their 
ever  doing,  you  will  have  a  comfortable  house  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life. 

We  build  very  u^ly  houses  in  Canada,  very  ill  laid  out, 
and  very  incommodious ;  but  this  is  our  misfortune,  not  our 
fault,  for  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more 
willing  to  learn,  and  if^  by  any  chance  a  man  once  lays  out 
a  cottage  a  Uttle  neater  than  his  neighbour's,  you  will  see 
it  imitated  fbr  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  him  along  the 
road.  Therefore,  if  you  will  bring  out  with  you  a  set  of 
neat  designs  and  elevations  of  small  houses,  it  will  not 
only  enable  you  to  build  a  good  house  yourself,  but  you 
will  become  a  pubhc  benefactor,  by  showing  to  the  whole 
of  your  neighbourhood  how  they  may  do  the  same. 

THE  EMU,  OR  CASSOWARY,  OF  NEW 

HOLLAND. 

Thb  Emu  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  in 
form  and  habits,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  some  import-^ 
ant  respects  j  the  feathers  with  which  its  body  is 
covered,  are  so  completely  naked,  that  they  bave 
more  the  appearance  of  hair,  or  rather  thin  strips  of 
whalebone :  its  wings  are  also  much  shorter,  and,  as 
well  as  the  tail,  are  entirely  destitute  of  those  beau- 
tiful feathers  with  which  the  ostrich  is  adorned*.   lu 
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tlte  Ema,  the  toes  oa  each  foot  &re  three,  in  the 
ostrich  thej  are  trat  twO)  in  other  respects,  their 
iDunners  and  appearance  are  much  alike.  The 
yiiuni*  bird  represented  in  the  engraving,  was  hatched 
at  the  farm  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  spring 
of  loiit  year,  the  mother  having  laid  her  cgga  about 


Christmu,  which,  in  New  Holland,  the  conntry 
from  which  she  was  brought,  is  the  middle  of  anni' 
mer :  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  other 
birds  and  animals  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
same  climate,  obey  the  eame  law,  although  removed 
to  this,  to  them,  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world. 
The  following  more  particular  account  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  these  young  Kmus,  is  extracted  ^m  Jesse's 
Gleaniiuft  in  Natural  History. 

"  Tlie  only  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which  the 
hen-bird  has  not  the  chief  care  in  batching  and 
bringing  up  the  young,  is  in  the  case  of  tbe  Emus, 
at  the  farm  of  the  Zoological  Society,  near  Kingston. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  have  now  five  young  ones :  the 
female  at  different  times  dropped  five  eggs  in  the 
pen  in  which  she  was  confined.  These  were  collected 
in  one  place  by  the  male,  who  rolled  them  gently 
and  carefully  along  with  his  beak.  He  then  sat 
upon  them  himself,  and  continued  to  do  to  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  female  never  took  his  place,  nor  was 
he  ever  observed  to  leave  the  nest.  When  the 
young  were  hatched,  he  alone  took  charge  of  them 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  the  female  not 
appearing  to  notice  them  in  any  way;  on  reading 
this  anecdote,  many  persons  would  suppose  that  the 
female  Ema  was  not  possessed  of  that  natural  affec- 
tiwi  for  its  young,  which  other  birds  have.  In 
order  to  rescue  it  from  this  supposition,  I  will  men- 
tion that  a  female  Emu,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of' 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  lately  laid  some  eggs,  and, 
as  there  was  no  male  bird,  she  collected  them  to- 
gether herself,  and  sat  upon  them," 


AKKIVESSARIES  JN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  6«h. 
635  The  produce  ind    lomB  of  the  Mgi  et  the 

broughl  10  Europe.  toA  proeiitMlo  tbc  Emj  .  , 

by  (UD  monki,  who  becuno  uquiiDtal  with  their  qnjjiua, 
*nd  the  meani  emploTed  tot  the  propunlkm  or  theie  vtla- 
able  iuKCU,  while  on  t  itiimoii  in  la&. 
IIDO  HtKTy  I.  crowned  it  WaHniaMci.    Hewia  the  Ihird  mhi  of 
the  Conqueror,  end,  on  account  of  bit  proftaencr  in  the 


TUESDAY.  6th. 
TnE  TtuNineuiiATiOH.— The  uicient  fMtJrd  of  tbe  TnosfiguratioB 
still  preeerves  its  place  in  our  cileadu-,  though  the  observance  uf 
it  was  abolished  at  the  Refbrauitioa.  Id  the  Greek  Church  li.a 
(vaal  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  year  700.  while  in  the  Laiic  it 
was  not  admitted  till  the  yeai  1456.  Uiisull  celebrated  in  bi'lh 
with  much  pomp  and  solemnitj. 

1211  St.  Dominitk,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  DominicsD  Fria7^ 
u  well  as  the  inventor  of  the  Inquisitioa.  died  at  the  eajli 
age  of  fifty-one,  having  alreid;  teen  his  Onler  rpnsd  o\e\ 


St  of  the  < 


I63T  Died  Ben  Jmuim,  the  poet  aniTdn  .    „ 

Westmiiisiet  AUiey,  it  thii  laconic  epitaph, — O  rare  Dnt 


Telemachua ;  he  died  in  , ,  lu, 
1705  On  this  day,  the  heal  iu  Paris,  and  all  over  France,  waa  mnch 
than  it  had  been  known  for  more  ihan  thirty  fean. 
~  order  luppicMed  by  an  order  of  the  Parliameal  of 


3  Ae 

Paris. 


ioui'e  birth : 


WEDNESDAY.  7th. 
>.— Some  of  our  Almanacks  haie  marked  this  day  a 

e posing  it  to  designate  more  truly  the  time  of  oi 
ut  this  14  an  error ;  and  in  the  Oiford  Almi 
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iDgaiuMn, 


CircumcisioD.'wiih  which  festival  it  was  for 
second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  and  then  to 
i)  still  set  down  in  the  Calendar,  thoush  the 
abolished  at  the  Kefonnalion. 
1485  The  Earl  of  RiehTitoHd,  alleiwardi  Henry  VII..  landed  at 
niiiroid  llavcD  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  to  afseit 
1,™  ^Inin.  m  the  crown,  then  uiurped  by  Richard  III. 

red  safe  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having 

., og  eaplared  by  a  French  aquadnin  soon 

after  quiuing  Cantoa. 

THURSDAY,  Bth. 
IMS  Money  Grat  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  soTeragn  in  France; 

this  practice  is  of  much  older  date  in  England. 
1779  A  dr^ful  eruption  o(  Alount  Vesuvius  took  place,  by  which 
the  Town  of  Otiojano  was  enliiely  destroyed,  and  the  fend* 
plain  of  Cacisbella  turned  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ashfs, 
1818  A  shoal  of  young  whales  made  their  way  into  Unogai 
where  many  of  them  were  killed. 
FRIDAY.  9th. 
70  Temple  of  Jerusalem  bumed. 
1783  The  Felew  Islands  discovered  by  the  accidental  ihipwiack  ul 

Captain  Wilson  on  the  coasU 
1796  The  Island  of  Elba  taken  by  the  English.   . 

SATURDAY.  lOlh, 
St.  LiunaHCx.— The  Anniversary  of  this  Saint's  death  stilt  retains 
its  place  in  the  Calendar,  but  the  service  was  abolisbed  at  the 
Refarmalioo.  St.  Laurence  was  bom  in  Spain,  and.  conaeqnently, 
shares  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniarda  with  SU  Jamea,  thonth  iba 
■•ii.r  i.  i,^v^  „„  u  their  patron  Saint,  He  auBered  manyrdom  al 
d  over  a  slow  fire.  The  constancy  with 
dreadful  laiment  has  bean  th«  theme  of 
admiration  in  all  ages, 

1675  The  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park  benn.  The  ima- 
ginary line,  which  we  call  (he  meridian  of  Loodoo,  pans 
Ihrouih  this  spot,  and  from  it  British  geografdieii  ouke  thciT 
calculation  of  lonptuda. 
1792  Massacre  of  the  Snui  Guards  in  the  Palace  of  the  touvre  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris.  Kear  live  thousand  persons  perished  db 
ii,;.  ~— ?ion,  and  the  Kiog  and  Royal  Family,  to  save  their 
re  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Hall  of  the  Natioiitl 
,',  whic^  waa  sitliag  within  bearing  of  the  firinc,  and 
yet  took  no  ttepi  to  prevent  the  muider  of  thOM  unfortanal* 
and  (i^Ihfiil  defenders  of  their  sovereign. , 

SUNDAY,  lllh. 
Elevintk  SvHniv  ArrcR  Thinitt. 
1757  Atnt  Soatrby  burned  at  York  for  the  murder  of  her  hoaband. 
This  is  the  Uit  instance  of  that  puni^ment  beini  infiicted  in 
England. 
1B03  Tbe  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  preaealed  (o  Dr.  Jeneer, 
for  his  skill  and  persevennce  in  discovering  and  brineint  into 
general  use  the  PocciRS  Jiioevlalion. 


LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 
usasD  in  WiiELv  NcHsns,  raicc  Oata  PnrnT,  ttiv  laMaani-i  Fim 
SoM  by  all  BookjeUon  and  Knnrcnidin  b  Iks  KlagdoB. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  MOSES,  BY  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  BUONAROTTl, 

IN  THS  CHURCH  OF  S.  PIKTRO  IN  VINCOLI,  ROME. 

The  statue,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  in  our 
present  number,  is  considered  as  the  master-piece  of 
Michael  Angelo^  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  the  world.  The  inspired  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  is  represented  sitting,  and  seems  severely 
reproving  the  people  for  their  idolatry.  In  his 
countenance  is  a  dignified  sternness  of  expression, 
marking  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  character  given  of  him  in  Scripture ;  "  Moses 
was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Besides  the  grandeur  of  air 
and  attitude  in  this  figure,  its  anatomical  truth  has 
been  highly  praised  and  admired.  A  contemplation  of 
its  various  excellencies  occasioned  the  following  sonnet 
from  the  pen  of  Zappi,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Roscoe : 

SONNET   ON  THE   MOSES   OF  MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

And  who  is  he,  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 

Sits  giant-like  ?  stem  monument  of  art 

Unparallerd,  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  preeepts  own? 
Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 

And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart; 

Tis  Moses,  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd  when  ocean  s  sounding  wavd 
Suspended  hune;  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
Wheu  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 


^  ♦  ♦  »  # 

The  ''twin  beams,"  which,  in  some  pictures  of 
Moses,  are  represented  as  rays  of  light,  appear  in 
this  and  in  some  other  representations  of  the  preset 
as  horns ;  a  strange  error,  which  no  doubt  arose  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  that  passage  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Exodus  xxxiv.  29),  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Moses's  face  shone  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount; 
the  Hebrew  word,  used  in  the  original,  which  signifies 
to  shine,  or  to  emit  rtifs,  am  it  were  horns,  denotes  also 
to  have  horns ;  and  the  ancient  translator  took  the  ex- 
pression in  the  latter,  though  certainly  not  intended 
sense*.  Hence  it  is,  that  Christian  painters  have 
often  represented  Moses  as  homed. 

Michael  Angelo  BuoNAKotri,  illustrious  as  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect,  was  bom  in 
Tuscany  in  1474,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family. 
Invited  to  the  court  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  an 
early  and  warm  admirer  of  his  talents,  he  received 
from  him  an  tmlimited  commission  to  build  a  mauso- 
leum. As  soon  as  hk  design  was  completed,  he  was 
desired  to  go  into  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  see  where  it 
could  be  conveniently  placed  -,  but  the  church  being 
old,  and  ill-adapted  for  so  superb  a  mausoleum,  the 
Pope  determined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  that  magnificent  structure  which  took  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  complete,  and  which  now 
affords  a  ^and  display  of  architectural  splendour ! 

After  the  death  of  Julius  the  Second,  Michael  An- 
gelo, in  pursuance  of  an  order,  began  to  construct  a 
monument  to  his  memory  j  but  he  was  frequently 
interrupted  in  his  task  by  his  great  patrons,  the  suc- 
cessive Popes,  whose  regard  for  the  artist  was  mixed 
with  a  caprice  and  jealousy  which  were  often  extremely 
vexatious.  At  last,  after  much  negotiation,  and  after 
chat^ng  his  design  three  times,  he  was  permitted  to 
finish  his  work,  and  to  have  it  placed,  not  in  the  great 
and  famous  church  of  St.  Peter's,  as  originally  in- 
tended, but  in  the  ancient  and  curious  Church  of  S. 
Pietra  »»  VincoU,  This  monument  of  Julius  the  Second 
is  indifferent  in  itself,  but  it  is  ennobled  by  the  figure 

»  The  Latin  Vulgate  translation  is,  Cluod  comuta  emt^aciet'mM, 


of  Moses,  which,  had  it  liot  been  for  Michskel  Aiigelo's 
other  masterly  productions  in  painting,  scnlptnre, 
and  architecture,  would  have  beeti  sufilcieni  to  stamp 
his  &me  as  an  extraordinary  genius. 

In  the  discourse  which  the  late  Mr.  West  delivered 
from  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1811,  are 
the 'following  remarks  on  this  statue. 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  works  there  are,  since  the 
revival  of  art  in  the  modem  world,  which  rest  on  tlie 
same  basis  of  appropriate  character,  and  correctness  of 
outline,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Moses, 
which  the  powers  of  Michael  Angelo's  mind  has  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  claims  our  first  attention.  In  this 
statue  the  points  of  character,  in  every  mode  of  precise, 
determinate,  and  elevated  expression,  have  been  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  which  modem  art  has  not  since 
excelled.  In  this  figure  of  Moses,  Michael  Angelo  has 
fixed  the  unalterable  standard  of  the  Jewish  lawgiv^, 
a  character  delineated  and  justified  by  the  text  in  in- 
spired Scripture.  The  character  of  Moses  was  well 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  artist's  conceptions, 
and  to  the  dreadful  energy  of  his  feelings.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  mental  character,  this  figure  holds  the 
first  station  in  modem  art,  and,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say,  had  no  competitor  in  ancient,  except 
those  of  the  Jupiter  and  Minerva  by  Phidias." 


JEREMY  TAYLOR, 

Bisnop  Jeremy  Tavlou,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  English  Church,  was  lineally 
dei^cended  from  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  at  Hadleigh,  in  1555,  for  his  adherence 
to  the  principles  ciS  the  Reformaticm.  Poverty, 
which  is  nev^r  a  disgrace  except  when  it  is  the  frmt 
of  indiscretion  or  vice,  may  be  considered  in  tfiis 
family  to  have  been  an  honourable  ^stinction ;  »nce 
the  same  cruelty  which  committed  the  body  c^  thdr 
ancestor  to  the  fiames,  also  confiscated  their  property; 
and  tiie  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
in  no  higher  a  station  than  a  barber  at  Camlmdge. 
Jeremy,  his  third  son,  was  born  in  1613.  tie  re- 
ceived his  instructions  at  Perse's  Free  Sehooi,  vA 
Cambridge,  from  the  age  of  three  to  thirteen,  when 
he  was  admitted  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar,  at  Cains 
College :  and,  so  well  did  ke  profit  by  the  advantsf^ 
for  study  which  the  place  afforded,  thai,  like  U^ier, 
he  was  judged  sufficiently  fotward  to  be  ' 
into  holy  orders,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  the  young 
called  on  to  officiate  as  lecturer  at  St.  Pau^s ;  gtoA  Ae 
learning  and  eloquence  which  he  there  ^nld^ed, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Archbisho]^  Laud,  who  first 
placed  him  in  a  fellowship  at  Afl  SonkT  C^oBe^, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards,  1 698^  procured  fbt  Mtt  oe 
Rectory  of  Uppingham,  kt  Rutlandshire,  tij  fte 
same  influence  Taylor  was  also  aj^ointe^  rhiift^iin 
to  Charles  the  First. 

It  was  not,  however,  k>&g  tharC  he  was  jifcw<*d  to 
enjoy  his  preferments  in  peace.  The  Civif  '♦^aar  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  Parliament  having  nem 
begun,  Taylor  attached  himsetf  warn^  to  iSbe  t^fpA 
cause.  In  1642,  he  4plned  the  King  ait  Oxford,  and 
his  living  was  sequestered  by  the  lh«9^fe^Hrii& 
But  from  this  tiniFe  u:iitii  the  yeaf  1 658,  aJflk>Q||^  we 
can  easily  trace  the  main  oirtlines  tA  iS&  imtorf^  de 
details  are  but  imperfectly  known.  For  *  wifle  he 
certainly  was  with  the  King,  wtA  wad  eitife  of  his 
favourite  preachers  and  divines ;  aM,  Isee  m  ^ifC 
career  of  his  tmfortunate  master,  'ikfhit  ^  ItmsMm 
to  have  had  an  interview  wit&  hinft,  and  to  l««t 
received  from  his  hands,  as  a  token  of  his  regard, 
his  watch>  and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies,  which  had 
ornamented  the  ebony^  case  in  which  Chiaies  kqyt 
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his  Bible.     lo  the  course  of  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, Taylor  is  also  known  to  have  been  a  prisoner 
three  several  times;    once^  when  he  was   captured 
after  the   defeat   of   the    royalists,    imder   Colonel 
Gerard,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4  th  of 
February  1644;    a  second  time,  in  1654,  when  he 
was  put  into  confinement  in  Chepstow  Castle,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  of 
the  royalists  at  Salisbury;  and  a  third  time,  in  1658, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  because  his 
bookseller  bad  prefixed  to  his  Collection  of  Offices  a 
print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  a  species  of 
representation  which  had  been  prohibited  and  made 
penal  by  those  fanatics,  who,  after  having  clamoured 
so  loudly  for  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves, 
were  ready,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  to  pimish 
in  others  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  own  sup- 
posed standard  of  right. 

But,  except  with  these,  and  some  other  occasional 
mterruptions,  it  appears  that  Taylor  passed  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  life,  from  1642  to  1658,  principally 
in  South  Wales.     Thither  he  retired  from  the  royal 
army ;  and  there  he  married  Johanna  Bridges,  a  lady 
possessed  of  a  small  estate  at   Mandinam,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanguador,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
and  said  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales.     This  small  pro- 
perty was,  however,  so  insufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
that  he  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  excellent 
John  Evelyn.     He  also  for  a  while  kept  a  school  at 
Newton,  and  afterwards  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
support  to  the  liberality  of  Richard  Vaughan,  Earl 
of  Carbery,  whose  seat  of  Golden  Grove  was  con- 
tiguous to  Mandinam.     The  name  of  Golden  Grove 
Taylor  has  rendered  classical,  by  affixing  it  as  the 
title   to  a  manual  of   devotional  exercises   for  the 
several  days  of  the  week.     He  has  also  given  immor- 
tality, by  the  eloquent  dedications  prefixed  to  some 
of  his  works,  both  to  the  earl  and  to  his  two  sue-* 
ceseive  countesses;    the  latter  of  whom  was  none 
other  than  "  the  Lady,"  in  the  masque  of  Cknnus,  and 
is  remarkable  as  having  received  the  homage  of  two 
such  men  as  Milton  and  Taylor;  men,  who,  although 
unfortunately  divided,  in  those  days  of  turbulence,  by 
their  different  politics>  are  known  to  have  duly  ap- 
preciated each  other^s  talents. 

In  1650,  Taylor  exchanged  his  residence  in  Wales 
for  Ireland,  his  passport  having  been  granted,  with 
expressions  of  personal  kindness,  by  Cromwell  him- 
self. Thither  he  was  induced  to  remove  by  the  Lord 
Conway,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  on  his  estate  at 
Portmore,  near  Lisbum,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  dependants  in  that  vicinity.  This  was,  pro- 
bably, the  happiest,  because  the  most  tranquil,  period 
of  Taylor's  Ufe.  He  is  said  to  have  frequently 
retired,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  devotion,  to 
some  of  the  islets  which  stud  Lough  Neagh,  particu- 
larly to  Ram  Island,  which  is  distiguished  by  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those  small 
round  towers,  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which 
ire  a  romantic  and  characteristic  feature  in  Irish 
?cenery.  Taylor  never  speaks  of  his  residence  in 
his  region,  but  with  affection  and  gratitude  3  and 
t  is  probable  that  he  was  not  displeased  with  his 
ocal  destination,  when,  in  the  year  1660,  on  the 
estoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  received  some 
ecompense  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  the 
oyal  cause,  by  being  nominated  to  the  bishoprick  of 
lo^na  and  Connor  j  being  thus  appointed  to  preside 
\-er  the  very  diocese  to  which,  not  long  before,  he 
ad.  come  in  exile  and  dependency. 
Honours  and  preferments  now  flowed  in  fast  upon 


him.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  3  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1661,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  small 
adjacent  see  of  Dromore,  on  account  (in  the  words 
of  the  writ  under  the  privy  seal)  of  his  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  industry.  The  ruined  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral at  Dromore,  he  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense. 

So  completely  had  the  part  of  the  country  sub- 
jected to  the  episcopal  superintendence  of  Taylor 
been  overrun  by  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  parties,  that  he  at  first  experienced  a 
very  strenuous  resistance  to  his  authority.  But  he 
left  imtried  no  mode  of  persuasion  or  gentleness 
by  which  he  might  win  his  opponents  over  to  him- 
self: and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  manner,  that 
it  is  said,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  diocese,  with 
one  single  exception,  came  over  by  degrees  to  the 
Bishop's  side ;  and  that,  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  enforced,  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers 
themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to 
his  persevering  kindness  and  Christian  example. 

But  Taylor  was  not  permitted  long  to  pursue,  in 
this  world,  his  career  of  Christian  charity.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  bad  lost  three  sons  5  in 
the  year  1667,  his  two  remaining  sons  died,  under 
circumstances  not  calculated  to  mitigate  the  grief  of 
the  father;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  in  the  same 
year,  he  himself  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died, 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  flfty-fifth  year  of 
his  age ;  leaving  behind  him  the  example  of  as  sweet, 
gentle,  and  heavenly-minded  a  spirit,  as  ever  actuated 
a  mortal  frame. 

In  this  shght  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  we  have  but  incidentally  referred  to  his 
writings  :  they  are,  however,  very  voluminous ;  and, 
while  they  breathe  a  strain  of  the  most  elevated 
piety  and  unbounded  benevolence,  they  stand  almost 
unrivalled  in  omr  own,  or  in  any  other  language, 
for  a  rich  and  poetical  style,  for  exuberance  of  fancy, 
and  for  their  inexhaustible  stores  of  illustration, 
derived  from  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
Those  of  his  writings  which  are  more  strictly  contro- 
versial are  now,  perhaps,  less  read;  and  certainly 
are  not  those  on  which  we  are  now  disposed  to 
speak;  even  his  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or.  Rule  of 
Conscience,  to  which  he  had  devoted  most  labour, 
and  on  which  he  principally  hoped  to  build  his  fame, 
is  now,  we  suspect,  seldom  consulted.  It  is  as  a  Chris- 
tian moralist,  when  he  has  to  paint  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  to  inflame  the  soul  with  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  that  Taylor  shines  with  unequalled 
lustre.  The  Life  of  Christ,  or,  Great  Exemplar,  is  full 
of  devotional  passages  of  the  highest  tone.  His 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  are  universally  read,  and 
have  instructed  thousands  to  pass  through  hfe,  and 
to  encounter  death,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  we  wish  particularly  to  dwell 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  as  the  work,  in  which 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  first, 
perhaps,  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  to 
establish,  with  admirable  eloquence  and  force  of 
reasoning,  the  great  truths  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
persecution,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  different 
parties  in  religion,  although  divided  in  opinion,  living 
together  in  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  And 
our  admiration  of  this  work  will  be  further  raised, 
when  we  recollect  that  it  was  composed  under  a 
host  of  grievous  disadvantages: — in  adversity  and 
want ;  without  books  or  leisure ;  and  with  no  other 
resources  than  those  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  from  a  powerful  mind, 
imbued  with  all  the  treasures  of  past  ages. 
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by  the  zeal,  induetiy,  steadinesi  and  perseverance, 
even  of  a  poor  man.  Laader  was  a  servant,  but  be 
will  have  discovered  many  "people,  nations,  kindreds, 
and  tongues,"  that  to  us  were  altogether  unkuown, 
andperhapsmaybe  the  forerunner  of  the  introduction 
of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  in  r^ons  that  are  now 
sitting  in  the  valley  of  the  diadow  of  death. 

"We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of  Aftia 
engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  jnst  and  legitimate  commerce.  We 
may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philoeophy 
breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which,  at  some  hxpfj 
period,  in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustr^ 
and,  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion, 
may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant 
estremitiea  of  that  immense  continent.  Then  may 
we  hope,  that  even  Africa,  tbough  last  of  all  tiie 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  those  bka^nga  which  have 
descended  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  mach  earlier 
period  of  the  world,  llien  also  wiU  Europe,  partici- 
pating in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  receive  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness,  if  Itiynin*— 
it  can  be  called,  of  no  longer  hindering  that  contiDent 
tio\a  extricating  herself  out  of  the  darkness,  which, 
in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been  bo  mvdi 
more  speedily  dispelled. 

As  when  Anron  leaves  our  northern  sphere 
Bhe  lights  the  downward  heaven  and  rises  (here ; 
And  when  she  breathes  on  us  the  living  light. 
Red  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapen  of  the  night*. 

"Then  maybe   applied  to  Africa  those  words,  ori- 
ginally used,  indeed,  with  a  different  view; 
These  holy  rites  perform'd,  they  took  their  way 
Where  long  extended  plains  of  plessuie  lay. 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  neavea  may  vie. 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purjde  skyt."        '      „   „ 

■  G«otE.,  lib.  i.,  350.  t  Xn.,  lib.  li.,  637. 


Whbn  the  track  of  a  tiger  has  been  ascertained,  wbicli. 
tbough  not  invariably  the  same,  may  yet  be  known  suffi- 
cienUy  for  the  purpose,  the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  rf 
the  loaves  of  the  praua,  which  are  like  those  of  the  tyea- 
more,  and  are  common  in  most  underwoods,  as  they  fona 
the  larger  portion  of  most  jungles  in  the  north  of  India. 
These  leaves  are  then  smeared  with  a  species  of  bird-lim^ 
made  by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by 
no  means  scarce ;  they  are  then  strewed,  w'tb  the  ^nteii 
uppermost,  near  to  that  shaded  spot  to  whicii  it  is  under- 
stood the  tiger  usually  resorts  dunag  the  noontide  heals. 
If  by  chance  the  animal  should  tread  on  one  of  di^c 
smeared  leaves,  his  fate  is  considered  as  de<;ided. 

He  commences  bv  shaking  his  paw,  to  remove  the  in- 
cumbrance; but  finaing  no  relief  from  that  expedirat  bt 
rubs  the  nuisance  against  his  lace,  by  wliich  means  \ai 
eyes,  ears,  &c.,  beeome  smeared  over  with  the  gummy 
matter,  which  occasions  such  uneasiness  as  cau&es  hin  i 
lo  roll,  perhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  leavs, 
lill  at  length  he  becomes  cjonpletely  en\clapcd,  and  ii 
deprived  of  sight.  In  this  situation,  he  may  be  compartd 
to  a  man  who  has  been  tarred  and  feathered.  The  aoxirtj 
produced  by  this  strange  and  novel  predicament,  soon 
discovers  itself  in  dreadthi  howHngs,  which  serve  to  caS 
the  watchful  peasant*,  who  in  this  state  6nd  no  difficulty 

In   shooting  the    mottled  object  of  detestation. Wit- 

LiAMSOw's  Oriental  SporU. 

Fishing  the  other  day  in  Hampton  Court  Park.  I  div 
turbed  a  moor-hen  who  had  just  batched,  and  watched  bn 
anxiety  and  manceuvres  to  draw  away  her  young.     She 

would  go  a  short  distance,  utter  a  cry,  return,  and  seemed 
lo  lead  the  way  for  her  brood  to  follow.  Haring  driven  bfr 
iway,  that  I  might  have  a.  better  opportunity  of  watctiiDf 
lier  voiing  ones,  she  never  ceased  calling  them  ;  and  thcf 
[nade  towards  her,  skulking  amongst  the  rushes,  tiQ  diry 
ramc  to  the  other  side  of  flic  pund.  They  had  only  jiut 
eft  the  shell,  and  had,  probably,  never  hoard  tho  cry  of 
;bcir  mother  before, — — Jesss. 
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THE  SUPERCILIOUS  OWL. 
This  carious  horned-owl  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  in 
South  Americaj  and  its  habits  agree  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  its  tribe.    The  owls  seek  their  prey  during 


the  twilight,  the  formation  of  their  eye  allowing 
them  distinct  vision  only  at  that  time.  The  eye  of 
the  owl  is  extremely  large,  and  is  contained  within 
a  bony  case,  in  form  something  hke  the  trame  of  a 
watchmaker's  eye-glosa :  its  lai^  size,  and  peculiar 
internal  arrangement,  allowing  free  entrance  to  every 
ray  of  l^ht,  and  consequently  the  power  of  seeing 
at  tjmes  when  other  birds,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
sense.  The  extremely  downy  nature  of  its  feathers, 
and  the  peculiarly  light  construction  of  its  bones, 
allow  it  to  drop  upon  its  prey  with  so  little  noise  or 
agitation  of  the  uir,  as  to  render  success  in  taking  it 
by  surprise  nearly  certain.  The  principal  food  of 
these  birds  consists  of  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  roam  abroad  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food, 
and  they  are  consequently  very  useful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  granaries. 


—From  the  inaulu  aituation  of  this  countiT,  it 
has  been  exempted  from  the  horrors  of  actual  warftue. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  invasions  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  into  the  nortbern  counties,  which  were  trans- 
ient in  their  operations,  and  partial  in  their  effects,  Eng- 
land bas  never  been  the  seat  of  ibreign  war  since  the 
Conquest;  and  the  southern  counties,  by  for  the  most 
important  in  riches  and  population,  have  never  seen  the 
fires  of  ao  enemy's  camp,  for  800  years.  Securely  cradled 
in  the  waves,  her  industry  has  never  felt  the  devastating 
influence  of  foreign  conauest;  her  arms  have  often  carried 
war  into  foreign  States,  but  never  suffered  &am  its  havoc 
in  their  own.  Periods  of  foreign  hoalihty  have  been  known 
to  her,  only  from  the  increased  excitation  of  national  feel- 
ing, M  the  quickened  encouragement  of  domestie  industry. 
The   effects  of  this  happy  exemption   from  the    peril  of 

foreign  invasion  haveb«en  incalculable. Alison's  Hii- 

tory  oftht  Fretteh  Rtoolution. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 
I.  Ghika,  New  South  Wales,  Canada. 
I  PROPOSE  to  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  different  parte  of  the  world :  to  show  how 
much  misery  is  endured  by  them  in  some  countries, 
and  how  much  comfort  enjoyed  by  them  in  other 
countries ;  and  then  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
difference.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  must 
he  a  very  important  inquiry  r  for,  if  we  can  discover, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  things  in  foreign 
countries,  why  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  much 
better  off  in  some  places  than  in  others,  it  may  help 
us  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  labourers  at 
home. 

I  will  begin  by  describing  the  state  of  things  in 
a  country,  where  the  labouring  classes  axe  in  a  state 
of  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness  j  as  much 
perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
country  is  China )  and  my  description  shall  be  taken 
from  a  work  of  great  celebrity,  entitled.  An  /ajairy 
into  the  Nature  and  Caviei  of  the  Wealth  of  NatioM. 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

"  Cbina,"  saya  the  author  of  this  work,  "  has  been 
long  one  of  the  richest,  that  is,  one  of  the  roost  fer- 
tile, best  cuitivatcd,  most  industrious,  and  most 
populous  countries  in  the  world.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who 
visited  it  more  tlian  five  hundred  years  ago,  describes 
its  cultivation,  industry  and  populousneaa,  almost  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  described  by 
travellers  in  the  present  times.  It  had,  perhaps,  even 
long  before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  complement 
of  riches,  which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  respects,  agree  in 
the  low  wi^es  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which 
a  labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family,  in  China. 
If,  by  di(^ng  the  ground  a  whole  day,  he  can  get 
what  will  purchase  a  smnll  quantity  of  rice  in  3ie 
evening,  he  is  contciiud.  The  condition  of  artificers 
b,  if  possible,  still  wursc.  Instead  of  waiting  indo- 
lently in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls  of  their 
customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  continually  run- 
ning about  the  streets  with  the  tools  of  their  respec- 
tive trades,  offering  their  service,  and  as  it  were 
begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  in  China,  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton,  it  is  commonly  said,  many  thousand 
families  have  no  habitation  on  the  land :  but  live 
constantly  in  little  fishing-boats  upon  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find  there,  is  so 
scanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest 
garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship. 
Any  carrion,  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for 
example,  though  half  putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  wel- 
come to  them,  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  ia  a  very  striking  and 
a  very  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people 
in  a  rich,  fertile,  well- cultivated,  industrious  and 
poptilous  country.  Let  us  now  seek  for  an  example 
of  an  opposite  kind;  let  us  try  to  find  a  country 
where  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  as  good,  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  labourer  is  miserable.  It  hap- 
pens, somewhat  curiously,  that  such  an  example  is 
to  be  found,  in  the  same  remote  quarter  of  the 
world,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia;  and 
in  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  China.  We  mean  ia 
New  South  Wales.  This  country,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  island  of  New  Holland,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Australia,  is  the  largest  isluid  known,  and 
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is  a  British  Colony,  which  was  originally  established 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  convicts,  sentenced  to 
transportation  -,  but  has  so  wonderfully  increased  in 
wealtli  and  prosperity,  as  to  be  now,  perhaps,  the 
most  thriving  country  in  the  world.  As  the  rate  of 
wages  is  perhaps  lower  in  China  than  in  any  other 
country,  so  it  appears  to  be  higher  in  New  South 
Wales,  than  in  any  other  spot  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  seem  to  be  the  wages 
which  are  usually  paid  to  conmion  labourers :  arti- 
sans of  very  ordinary  qualifications  are  reported  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Carpenters,  Blacksmiths, 
Bricklayers,  Sawyers,  and  the  like,  can  earn  ten 
shillings  per  day  all  the  year  round.  Engineers  and 
Millwrights,  earn  twenty  shillings  a  day.  And  not 
only  is  the  price  of  labour  much  higher  than  in  our 
own  country,  but  most  articles  of  provision  which 
the  labourer  has  to  purchase,  are  cheaper;  so  that 
his  real  income  exceeds  that  of  our  labourers  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  would  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  wages.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
sold  at  two-pence  per  pound  by  the  joint,  or  one 
penny  per  pound  by  the  quarter  or  carcase.  Tea 
sells  at  Is.  6d,  per  pound,  and  sugar  at  three-pence. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  an 
industrious  and  frugal  workman  soon  renders  him- 
self independent,  and  is  enabled  to  commence  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  There  are  many  cases,  in 
which  persons  who  went  out  from  this  coimtry  to 
New  South  Wales  as  Convicts,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently pardoned,  in  consideration  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, or  having  served  out  the  term  of  then-  trans- 
portation, have  afterwards  acquired  very  considerable 
property.  It  is  even  said,  that  most  of  the  distil- 
leries, breweries,  mills,  and  manufactories  of  various 
sorts  in  that  country,  belong  to  this  class  of  persons. 

Thus  we  have,  in  China  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
two  extremes  of  poverty  and  comfort.  In  one,  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  as  far  below  that  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  in  the  other  it  is  superior  to  it. 
Now  why  this  difference  ?  Why  are  the  people  of 
China  in  so  miserable  a  state  of  destitution?  Why 
are  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  in  so  much  afflu- 
ence ?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to  consider. 
And  by  the  help  of  a  little  reflection,  this  question 
may  be  answered  without  much  difficulty. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  of  good  quality  is  so 
abundant,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, that  it  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price. 
A  good  farm  may  be  had  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  in  England  would  sell  for  five  thousand 
pounds  or  more.  Thus  every  man,  who  has  saved  a 
little  money,  may,  if  he  pleases,  become  a  landed 
proprietor;  and  as  most  men  prefer  the  condition  of 
a  landed  proprietor  to  that  of  a  labourer,  it  follows, 
that  few,  if  any,  will  continue  to  work  for  a  master 
any  longer  than  they  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  requisite  savings  to  set  up 
for  themselves.  Consequently  labourers  are  scarce, 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  even  at  the  high  rate  of 
wages  above  named.  The  scarcity  of  hands  natu- 
rally raises  the  price  of  labour,  just  as  the  scarcity 
of  com,  or  any  other  commodity,  raises  the  price  of 
that  commodity. 

It  is  from  the  very  same  cause,  that  the  price  of 
labour  is  high  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Like  New 
South  Wales,  they  are  new  settled  countries,  and  the 
people  have  not  yet  multiplied  so  much  as  to  occupy' 
all  the  fertile  soil.     The  Americans  have  a  boimdless 


extent  of  territory  in  the  Inland  country,  which 
has  never  yet  felt  a  ploughshare.  On  the  coast 
nearest  to  Europe,  the  land  is  pretty  much  occupied, 
as  in  this  country;  but  if  a  labourer  has  saved  a 
little  money,  he  has  only  to  travel  westward  into  the 
interior,  and  look  out  a  spot  to  his  mind,  which 
he  can  purchase  at  about  nine  shillings  an  acre.  Con- 
sequently, labourers  are  scarce,  and  wages  high,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  not 
quite  so  high  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

If  the  extent  of  our  island  were  suddenly  increased 
by  a  tract  of  some  hundred  square  miles  of  good 
land  rising  out  of  the  sea  adjoining  to  our  coast,  the 
price  of  labour  all  over  En^and  would  immediately 
rise,  and  the  condition  of  our  labourers  be  propor- 
tionally improved;  because  the  cultivation  of  this 
new  territory  would  create  an  additional  demand  for 
labour,  and  every  increase  of  demand  causes  a  rise  of 
price.  Or  if  any  considerable  number  of  labotirers 
were  to  go  out  to  Canada,  the  UniWd  States,  or  New 
South  Wales,  those  remaining  at  home  would  be 
enabled  to  get  better  wages,  frx>m  the  same  cause. 

All  these  are  newly-settled  countries,  and  not  yet 
frdly  peopled.  China  is  a  very  <^d-^ttled  country ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  had  periiaps  acquired  its 
full  complement  of  riches,  and  was  entirely  filled  with 
inhabitants,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  wages  ^ould  be  low, 
and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  fomily  great.  The 
supply  of  labourers  exceeds  the  demand. 

"nius  the  principal  circumstance  which  determines 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  any  country,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  new  land. 
Wherever  good  land  is  so  aoundant  as  to  be  had  for 
a  very  low  price,  waoes  are  necessarily  high,  and 
labourers  scarce.  Wherever  the  whole  surfaice  of 
the  country  has  been  long  occupied  and  cultivated, 
labourers  are  abundant,  and  wages  low.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  people  continue  to  multiply,  if  there  is 
no  fresh  land  to  be  tilled,  and  therefore  no  additional 
supply  of  food  to  be  had,  it  is  plain,  that  each  must 
put  up  with  a  smaller  share,  and  the  faster  they 
multiply,  the  more  will  that  share  diminish.  This 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  in  Eurc^^e  at 
the  present  day.  Population  is  every  where  in- 
creasing, while  very  little  land  remains  to  be  cultivated 
of  a  quahty  to  repay  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
a  productive  state :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  Uiat  the 
state  of  the  people  here  may  approach  toward  that  €i 
the  people  of  China,  before  described,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  these  means  are.  How 
are  we  to  prevent  the  number  of  mouths  increasing, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  food  which  is  to  fill  them? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  asking  another 
question.  How  does  a  prudent  parent  endeavour  to 
provide  for  an  increasing  family  ?  Does  he  not  en- 
deavour to  find  situations  elsewhere  for  those  that 
cannot  obtain  emplo3rment  at  home?  What  is  the 
course  taken  by  those  industrious  and  sagacious  little 
animals,  the  bees,  when  their  numbers  increase  so 
much  that  the  hive  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  them  ? 
Do  they  not  send  out  the  younger  members  to  focni 
a  new  settlement ;  and  by  that  means  establish  two 
happy  and  fiomrishing  communities,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing and  stifling  one  another  altogether  in  a  habitation 
too  small  to  contain  them  ?  Let  us  then  imitate  the 
example  of  the  bees,  by  assisting  such  of  our  labourers 
as  wish  to  emigrate,  with  the  means  of  defraying  the 
necessary  expense  of  their  removal.  In  this  way  tve 
shall  not  only  benefit  the  emigrants,  who  will  be 
enabled,  vrith  frugality  and  industry,  to  raise  them- 
selves   to    the    condition  of    iadcpendeui    leaded 
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proprietors,  but  likewise  the  'vhole  body  of  our 
labourers  at  home  -,  by  removing  that  excess  of  their 
numbers,  which  at  present  lowers  their  condition,  and 
destroys  their  independence.  B. 


ANCIENT  WIT. 

TIUNSLATIONS  FROM  THB   OREBK. 

Thb  following  curious  specimens  of  humour  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Hierocles,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
who  tioutished  in  the  fifth  centnry.  The  author  is  drawing 
the  eharacter  of  a  scholastic,  or  Pedant»  whose  mind  is 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  school  learning,  a  species  of 
knowledge  neither  sound  nor  useful.  He  thus  becomes 
what  we  call  absent,  and  unfit  for  the  common  affairs  of 
life. 

1.  A  perlant,  on  his  first  attempt  to  swim,  being  nearly 
drowned,  vowed  he  would  never  touch  water  again  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  swimming. 

2.  A  pedant,  desirous  of  selling  his  house,  took  a  stone 
from  the  wall,  and  carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  specimen 
of  the  premises. 

3.  A  pedant,  wishing  to  know  whether  he  looked  hand- 
some while  asleep,  placed  himself  before  a  looking-glass 
with  his  eyes  shut. 

4.  A  pedant,  happening  to  meet  a  physician,  tried  to 
conceal  himself  behind  a  wall.  The  doctor  asked  him  the 
reason  (bt  this  strange  behaviour ;  "  Why,"  he  replied,  "  it 
is  so  long  since  I  have  been  ill,  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
meet  vou. ' 

5.  One  pedant,  meeting  another,  said  to  him,  "  I  heard 
that  you  were  dead."  His  friend  replied,  "  But  you  see  I 
am  alive."  •'  So  you  say,"  he  rejoined,  "  but  the  man  who 
told  me  the  news  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  yourself." 

6.  A  pedant,  hearing  that  a  crow  would  Uve  two  hundred 
years,  to  determine  the  fact  by  experiment,  bought  and 
kept  one. 

7.  A  pedant,  on  a  voyage,  being  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
and  seeing  the  other  passengers  catch  hold  of  various 
articles  on  deck  to  keep  them  afloat,  seized  upon  one  of 
the  anchors. 

8.  Three  persons,  namely,  a  pedant,  a  bald  man,  and  a 
barber,  travelling  together,  agreed  that,  during  the  night, 
each  should  watch  in  his  turn  four  hours,  wlnle  the  other 
two  slept.  The  lot  for  the  first  watch  fell  to  the  barber. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  his  companions  asleep,  gently  raising 
up  the  pedant,  he  shaved  his  head,  and  presently  after- 
wards awakened  him.  The  pedant,  roused  from  his 
slumber,  yawned,  scratched  his  head,  and  finding  it 
smooth,  exclaimed,  **  what  a  stupid  creature  is  this  barber, 
he  has  waked  the  bald  man  instead  of  me." 


The  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been  found 
by  experience,  for  many  years  past,  more  destructive  to  the 
labouring  class  of  people,  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  than  all  the  injuries  accruing  from  unhealthy  seasons, 
impure  air,  infection,  and  close  confinement  to  work  within 
doors,  or  much  fatiffue  without  It  is  hkewise  ascertained, 
that  the  same  bad  habit  not  only  produces  tedious  and 
pecidiar  maladies,  but  is  often  the  means  of  rendering  in- 
veterate, or  even  fatal,  many  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs ;  also  fevers,  and  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  Uver, 
kidneys,  &c.,  which  would  have  otherwise  readily  yielded  to 
proper  medical  treatment.  On  comparing  my  own  observa- 
tions with  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  am  convinced  that 
x>usiderabl^  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  deaths  which 
lake  place  m  the  metropolis,  in  persons  above  twenty  years 
lid,  happen  prematurely,  through  excess  in  drinking  spirits. 
rhese  pernicious  liquors  are  generally  supposed  to  have  an 
m mediate  and  specific  effect  upon  the  liver,  which  has 
ecn  found,  after  death,  in  drinkers  of  spirits,  hardened, 
nd  altered  in  its  texture,  size,  and  colour.  It  a{2pears, 
ovirever,  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  suffer  first  from  the 
se  of  spirits,  and  that  their  baneful  influence  is  afterwards 
Ktended  gradually  to  every  part  of  the  body. — ^Dr.  Will  an. 

*iiE  mite  has  eyes,  and  turns  aside  if  it  meet  with  such 
>jcct3  as  may  be  hurtful  to  it;  place  it  in  any  thing  that 
,  black,  for  the  help  of  your  observation,  and  if,  whilst  it 
walking,  you  lay  but  the  least  bit  of  straw  in  its  way, 
asu  will  see  it  alter  its  course  immediately ;  and  can  you 
tiink  that  the  crystalline  humour,  the  retina,  and  the 
krtic  nerve,  all  winch  convey  sight  to  this  little  animal,  are 
be  product  of  chance?— La  Sruyerb. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  CHILD  unable  to  read,  is  naturally  devoted  to  idleness 
or  perversion  of  mind.  A  man  unable  to  read,  is  unfit  for 
the  chief  part  of  those  employments  that  require  intelli- 
gence of  any  kind.  Both  are  exposed  to  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  degradation  in  the  presence  of  those  who  can 
read ;  are  almost  totally  shut  out  firom  advancement  in 
knowledge;  are  necessarily  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of 
books,  at  once  the  most  innocent,  the  most  easily  indulged, 
and  the  most  permanent  and  exalting  of  all  pleasures: 
and  are,  by  a  still  more  calamitous  consequence,  prevented 
from  knowing  the  laws  and  precepts  of  eternal  life  for 
themselves.  They  must  take  Christianity  as  hearsay. 
The  Bible  may  be  in  their  hands,  but  to  them  it  is  a 
sealed  book  for  ever. 

In  sickness  and  sorrow,  in  distance  and  solitude,  they 
must  be  dependent  on  the  time  and  teaching  of  others,  for 
the  great  consolation  of  the  trials  of  life.  They  must  be 
indebted  to  man  for  the  wisdom  of  God.  They  must  rely 
on  accident  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truths,  that  can  alone 
sustain  us  in  contentment  and  holiness  on  earth,  and  fill 
our  minds  on  the  death-bed,  with  the  sure  pledges  and 
glorious  convictions  of  immortality. 

Every  child  unable  to  read  its  Bible,  is  a  reproach  and 
crime  to  a  Christian  people.  The  uses  of  a  Sunday 
School  are  important  even  in  point  of  public  order:  it 
accustoms  the  mfant's  mind  to  regularity,  to  attention,  to 
obedience,  and  to  respect  for  superiors. 

It  withdraws  the  child  from  the  temptations  to  Sabbath- 
breaking,  an  offence  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and 
which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  fhiitful  sources  of 
public  crime.  It  often  stimulates  the  parents  to  know- 
ledge and  industry,  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 

And  it  tends  powerfully  to  give  both  child  and  parents  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  good  opinion,  of  the  pleasures  of 
personal  acquirements,  and  tne  superiority  of  a  life  of 
personal  order  and  good  conduct,  to  the  recklessness, 
contempt  and  misery,  of  which  the  life  of  ignorance  pre- 
sents such  perpetual  and  melancholy  examples. Croly. 

While  the  world  is  impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite 
directions ;  while  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed 
upon  the  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly 
sown,  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
our  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of  which,  the  polite- 
ness, the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  in 
the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,  and  perish  like  a  garland  in  the 
grasp  of  popular  fury. Robert  Hall. 

WHAT   IS    PRAYER? 

Prayer  is  the  soul^s  sincere  desire, 

Uttefd,  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 

The  fi9(Uing  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Praj'er  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try. 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian  s  vital  breath. 

The  Christian's  native  air. 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death; 

He  enters  Heaven  with  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice. 

Returning  ftt)m  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say, — "  Behold,  he  prays ! " 

The  saints  in  Prayer  appear  as  one. 

In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind ; 
When  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  Prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone ; 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads. 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne. 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

Oh  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  Qod, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
The  path  of  Prayer  thyself  hast  trod, 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  J ^MoNiGOUBinr 


. 
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THE  MAHOGANY  TREE. 
fSmelenia  tmihogamij. 
The  Bnnexed  engraving  represeuts  tbe  foliage  and 
seed-vessel  of  tbe  tree,  which  produces  that  beautiful 
and  well-known  wood,  mahogany.  The  tree  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  largest,  of  Uie 
countiy  in  which  it  is  found,  and  frequently  grows  in 
the  crericea  of  rocks,  and  other  places  of  the  same 
description.     The  appearance  of  so  large  a  vegetable 


production  in  sach  a  situation  is  extremely 
and  [nctaresque,  and  ia  to  be  accounted  for  from  tbe 
omstnictiQD  of  the  seed,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
thistle,  vinged,  or  capable  of  being  borne  along  by 
tbe  action  of  the  air,  and  in  that  manner  deposited 
in  holes  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  where  it  Bpeedily 
vegetates  and  springs  up.  As  long  as  the  plant 
remains  young,  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  is 
sufficiently  large  for  its  growth,  but  as  it  increases  in 
size,  the  roots  gradually  hut  irresistibly  force  asunder 
the  walls  of  their  rocky  prisons,  and  throw  off  large 
portions  of  stone,  thus  by  degrees  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
found  in  these  situations,  the  largest  timber  being 
produced  in  some  of  the  flat  and  marshy  spots  on 
the  coasts  of  America;  of  this  description  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Honduras  Mahogany,  which  is 
much  looser  in  texture  and  of  less  value  than  that 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
This  last  kind  is  known  in  commerce  as  Spanuh 
Mokogany,  and  is  chiefly  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cut  into  veneers.  The  introduction  of  this 
wood  into  England  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  following  manner. 

A  London  physician  of  the  name  of  Gibbon,  had 
a  brother  the  captain  of  a  West  India  ship.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  had  several  logs  of  mahogany 
on  board  his  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  halla'^c,  and  as 
his  brother  was  at  the  time  employed  in  a  building 
project,  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  wood, 
supposing  itntigbt  be  useful;  his  carpenter,  however, 
cast  it  on  one  side,  observing  that  it  was  of  too  hard  a 
nature  to  be  worked.  Some  time  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
being  in  want  of  a  box  to  bold  candles,  the  cabinet- 
maker was  directed  tn  make  it  of  this  same  wood; 
he,  in  his  turn,  made  the  same  objection  as  tbe 
carpenter,  and  declared  that  it  spoilt  his  tools.  Being 
urged,  however,  to  make  another  trial,  he  at  length 
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succeeded;  and,  when  the  box  was  polished,  tlie 
beautiful  colour  of  its  grain  was  so  apparent  and 
novel,  that  it  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and 
attracted  the  notice,  among  others,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  for  whom  a  bureau  was  made  of  the 
same  material. 

Before  this  time  it  had  been  used  partially  in  tbe 
West  Indies  for  ship-building,  but  this  new  discovery 
of  its  beauty  soon  brought  it  into  general  use  ia  tbe 
making  of  furniture.  The  chief  supply,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  came  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  wood  it  exported  was  of  the  finest  description ; 
but  since  then,  the  constant  demand  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  island,  ami  it  is  now,  as  we  have  already 
said,  chiefly  brought  from  the  Spanish  Main  and 
several  of  the  larger  West  India  Islands.  Tliere  ia 
a  species  of  Mahogany  which  grows  in  die  East 
Indies,  the  Smelaua  fehrifvga,  which  grows  to  a  nanch 
larger  size  than  the  American  tree,  it  is  also  mnch 
heavier,  but  the  coloor  of  the  wood  is  of  a  dirty 
dark  red. 


It  is  a  doubt  whether  mankind  are  moat  indebted  to  tboae, 
who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold  from  the  mine  of 
literature,  or  to  those,  wbo,  like  Palsy,  purify  it,  stamp  it, 
flx  its  real  value,  end  give  it  cumncy  and  utility.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in  a 
priaon,  as  in  the  folio  of  a  ichoolman,  and  those  wbo 
Teleaae  her  from  ber  cobwebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  at  libtrati«g,\S  aatot  diteovcring 
her. 


AKNIFERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 

MONDAY,  12th. 

1530  FlorcDM  taken  by  the  Emperor  Chirlea  V.     Jnm  tliB  tine 

TuKaa;  hu  rormed  part  of  (he  Austriui  domiaioiii. 
1B06  Bueooi  ATre*  letiken  by  the  Spuitrdi. 

TUESDAY.  13th. 
1667  Eipired  U  Liibum,  in  Irelamt,  Jrrtmu  Taylor.  Biikop  at 
Down  uid  CoDDor,  anil  Cbipliin  in  OidiBary  to  Charia  1. 
(See  page  BO.) 
1792  QuH*  Aitlaidt  bora. 

1812  An  eiteuiire  and  deMrnctiTe  earthquake  happened  in  Sfiia, 
which  overthrew  •ereral  cities,  and  killed  abote  30,000  pv- 

WEd'hESDAY,  14lh. 
1457  The  Book  of  PnUiiu  pritited  hj  Fault  and  ScbceBer.    Tliii  a 

one  of  the  Grst  printed  booka  on  record. 
1802  A  most  deitnicliTe  fire  look  place  at  Uverpool,  io  which  inodt 
to  Ibe  value  of  a  million  of  moneT  were  dettroied. 
THURSDAY,  ISlh. 
Audiiptioh  or  the  Viroik.— This  feativil  wai  institated   about 
the  iet,i  T7B,  in  honour  of  ihe  miiaculoDi  ascent  of  the  bod;  of  ibe 
Virgin  Mary,  end  ii  atill  obeerved  both  in  the  Greek  and   Ijxa 
Churches  with  much  aplendout,  especiallj  in  Sicilj. 
1769  tinpalKm  Rvanoparti  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica. 
17S4  a.  Lumrii't  fint  sacent  in  London  in  a  ballooa. 

FRIDAY,  16tb. 

1825  CsDlain   Frankiia  aucceeded  in  tndnr  Ihe   CODIse   oT  iht 

Mackeniie  River,  in  North  America,  till  be  reached  the  an. 

SATURDAY,  17th. 

16S7  Died  the  Engliah  Admiral,  Biake.    He  wia  the  rival  and  raft- 

atinl  opponent  of  Van  Ttomp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  by  ks 

iplendid  auccenei,  ettabliahed  the  anperiorily  of  the  BnlBk 


it  that 


1809  Died;  at  Birmioihan 
whom  the  well-iiaan 


dable  ei 


ham,  was  erected.    He  was  it 

ace,  and  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  ■ 

workmen. 

SUNDAY,  IBth. 


It  of  Ihe  Allan 


:  Ocean,  hai  been  lendei 


ckj™t,a 


tbe  Engfck 

...     altiible  a>  a  place  Tor  tbe  East  India  ie» 

to  supply  themselves  with  frcah  water. 
1572  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  between  Henry  IV.  of  Franr* 
and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  petlbrmed  aaUide  tbe  dour  of 
(be  Church  of  Notre  Dame  ;  tbe  King  was  not  allowed  ts 
enter  the  church,  bdog  a  Hugonot. 
1746  Lordt  Kilniamecli  and  &il>Mi-ino  wete  decaintated  on  To«« 
Hilt,  for  the  part  Ihey  had  taken  m  tbe  Scotch  Bebellioa. 


LONDON . 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND, 


SaU  b;  lU  BogJueUn*  nod  Nn. 
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ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Ethxlbsrt^  the  Saxon  King  of  Kent,  soon  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity^  founded  the  chnrch  of 
Canterhnry^  and«  determining  to  form  similar  esta- 
blishments in  other  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he  next 
fixed  upon  Rochester.  This  was  called  by  the  Saxons, 
Hroffe-ceasteTf  that  is,  Roffe's  city,  so  named,  it  is  said, 
from  one  Roffe,  a  chief,  who  first  began  to  build  there. 

The  see  of  Rochester  was  founded  about  the  year 
600  )  but  although  one  of  the  most  ancient,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom.  The  manor  of 
Bromley  was  given  to  it  in  the  eighth  centiuy ;  and 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  have  ever  since  had  a 
palace  there.  The  benefactions  to  this  see  have  been 
few,  and,  indeed,  at  present  its  revenues  are  extremely 
small ;  one  great  cause  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  frequent  and  minous  inroads  made  by  the  Danes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  church  of  Rochester 
was  m  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  divine  service 
could  iKit  be  kept  up  in  it  $  but  it  was  soon  after* 
wards  re-established,  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  Lanfranc,  archbish<^  of  Ciuiterbury. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross, 
and  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles.  It  extends, 
from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  steps,  150  feet,  and 
thence  to  the  east  window,  156  feet,  being  in  all,  306 
feet*  At  the  entrance  into  the  choir  is  a  great  cross- 
aisle  (or  ttWftf  trMniefi)^  over  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  tower,  now  presenting  a  modem  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  a  restoration  made  ten  years 
since,  when  the  i^re  which  surmounted  it  was  taken 
away.  The  length  C^  the  west  transept,  from  north 
to  south,  is  122  feet.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir, 
between  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  high  altar,  is 
another  croes-akile  (or  eati  transept),  about  90  feet 
across.  Between  these  two  transepts  on  the  north 
side,  a4}oining  the  church,  stands  an  old  ruined 
tower,  not  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  church.  It 
was  catted  the  five-bell  tower,  and  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufos,  by  the  ftunous  Gundulph,  the 
thirtieth  Bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells, 
or  periiape  as  a  repository  for  records.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  Mint.  This  tower  is  of  amazing 
strenffth,  the  walls  being  ten  feet  in  thickness,  though 
the  imole  forms  a  square  of  only  forty  feet  on  the 
outside.  The  same  Gundulph  is  celebrated  for  building 
the  keep  or  great  tower  of  Rochester  Castle,  which 
is  stitt  nearly  peffect  as  to  its  outward  figure,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  eurious  specimens  of  Norman  castle- 
architecture  now  existing  in  England.  He  was  also 
em];^oyed  in  constructing  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  noble  west 
front,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  its  parts,  were 
the  work  of  the  same  skilfdl  architect.  The  north 
side  of  the  west  transept  was  erected  after  a  confla- 
gration, which  had  destroved  a  great  portion  of  the 
structure,  in  1179,  and  the  south  side  was  added 
early  in  the  following  century.  The  choir  and  east 
transept  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  the  Third,  from  the  prince  oi  oblations 
made  at  the  shrine  of  St  William.  This  saint  was 
a  pious  and  wealthy  baker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  undertideen  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  $  but,  when 
on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  he  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered by  his  servant,  near  Rochester  j  and,  having 
been  buried  in  the.  Cathedral,  was  canonized  on  ac- 
count of  some  miracles  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  performed  at  his  tomb. 

The  west  front  is  very  beautiful,  but  exhibits  dif- 
ferent periods  of  architecture.  The  principal  door- 
way opens  in  a  recesib  uttdsr  a  bold  semicircular 
arclv  whifuk  is  tisM^  irrnftmanfad^    Tha  vak  alnive 


this  arch  seems  to  have  beeti  divided  into  ranges 
of  niches  with  small  arches  over  them,  adorned  with 
zig-zag  mouldings.  Many  of  these  niches  end  ab- 
ruptly, having  evidently  been  cut  through,  to  make 
way  for  the  grand  west  window.  This  window  is  of 
a  later  age  than  the  parts  just  described ;  and,  having 
shared  in  the  late  alterations,  has  a  look  of  firashnesa 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  other  parts.  The 
extensive  repairs  made  in  Rochester  cathedral  were, 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  required,  on  the  score  <rf 
safety,  some  of  the  pillars  on  the  south-east  side 
having  evidently  got  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  there  is  a  descent  of 
several  steps  into  the  nave,  the  greater  pcnrtion  of 
which  retains  its  original  character:  the  first  five 
columns  on  each  side,  and  half  of  the  sixth,  being  in 
the  massive  Norman  style,  with  plain  capitals  sup- 
porting semicircular  ornamented  arches.  No  two  of 
the  cohmms  on  the  same  side  are  alike,  thou^  each 
exactly  agrees  with  the  one  immediately  ftusing  it  in 
the  opposite  row.  Above  the  arches  is  another  tier,  of 
the  same  size,  between  which  are  smaller  arches,  with 
short,  thick  columns.  Here  is  also  a  gallery  commu- 
nicathig  with  the  circular  staircases  in  the  angles  of 
the  west  front.  The  more  eastern  arches  of  the  nave 
are  in  a  less  ancient  style,  having  rich  grooved  mould- 
ings, and  rising  from  clusters  of  slender  pillars.  The 
roof  is  of  timber,  on  the  parts  supporting  which  are 
carved  figures  of  angels  with  shields  of  arms^ 

A  flight  of  ten  steps  leads  into  the  choir  through 
a  plain  arch,  under  a  simple  stone  screen,  on  which 
are  the  organ- gallery  and  organ.  The  architecture 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  of  ihe  pointed  style 
throughout.  The  choir  was  newly  paved  and  pewed, 
about  1 743,  when  an  altar-piece,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  stalls  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  were  added* 

The  west  transept  is  nearly  in  the  same  style. 
The  east  transept  is  divided  into  two  aisles,  over  the 
easternmost  of  which,  in  both  divisions,  are  apart- 
ments, ascended  by  winding  staircases  in  the  waU. 
In  these  were  nightly  deposited  the  vestments,  jewels, 
sacred  vessels,  and  other  treasures  belonging  to  the 
altars  and  shrines  of  St.  William,  St.  Paulinos,  and 
others,  which  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  choir. 
The  northern  part  of  this  transept  is  called  the 
chapel  of  St.  William,  firom  the  reputed  saint  whose 
remains  were  there  enshrined.  The  crypt,  extending 
beneath  a  great  part  of  the  structure,  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  Norman  age  5  but  it  is 
probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  west  firtmt,  or  as 
Gundulph's    tower. 

Many  ancient  and  curious  monuments  are  found 
in  this  cathedral.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
plain  stone  chest,  standing  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  choir,  said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Gundulph ;  under  the  next  window  to  this, 
westward,  is  another  stone  chest,  over  which  is  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  carved  In  Petworth  marble.  There 
are  other  similar  receptacles  of  the  dead,  well  worthy 
of  notice,  particularly  a  fine  monument  partly  oif 
alabaster,  of  Walter  de  Merton,  founder  of  Mertoa 
College,  Oxford,  but  of  modem  date,  compared  with 
that  oif  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  east  aisle  of 
St.  William's  chapel  contmns  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Warner,  who,  besides  other  impcnrtant  charities, 
founded  Bromley  College,  a  comfortable  asylum  for 
widows  of  clerg]rmen.  A  richly^coloured  tomb  mad 
figure  of  one  ai  ihe  early  bishops  was  discovered, 
during  the  repairs  made  by  Mr.  Cottingham. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  west  transept^  is  the 
monument,  with  a  bust,  of  R.  Watts  Esq.,  who  was 
recorder  ai  Rochester^  mod  meknbcif  of  Ptaflament  in 
^  teiip;^  of  Cbtf^  BUsab^th^    fie  died  te  1679^  aad 
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6y  bis  win  founded  an  alms-bonse  in  Rochester,  tinder 

strange  terms  and  conditions,  as  will  be  seen  by  tbe 

following  inscription  in  front  of  tbe  bouse,  wbicb 

is  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  city. 

Richard  Watts,  Esq.,  hy  his  will,  dated  22nd  August, 
1579,  founded  this  charity  for  six  poor  travellers,  who,  not 
heing  Rooubs  or  Proctors,  may  receive  gratis,  for  one 
night,  lodging,  entertainment,  and  four-pence  each ;  &c. 

This  old  house  is  neatly  kept,  and  tbe  object  of  tbe 
founder  fulfilled.  There  is  a  good-sized  room,  in 
which  the  poor  travellers  take  tea,  and  they  have 
small  but  clean  beds  in  separate  rooms. 

The  reason  sometimes  given  for  Mr.  Watts's  ex- 
cluding proctors  from  a  share  in  bis  hospitable  design, 
is,  that  when  suffering  under  an  alarming  illness,  he 
bad  employed  a  proctor  to  make  his  will  ^  and  that, 
on  his  unexpected  recovery,  be  found  that  the  lawyer 
bad  made  over  tbe  estates  to  himself!  But  the  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  be  disliked  those  Proc- 
tors, otherwise  Procurators,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  bad  dispensations  from  the  Pope  to  absolve 
tbe  queen's  subjects  from  their  aUegiance.  The  man- 
sion which  be  left  to  be  sold  for  this  endowment,  was 
called  Satis;  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Mr.  Watts  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  at  this  house 
on  one  of  her  progresses.  On  this  occasion,  he  apolo- 
gized to  bis  Sovereign  on  her  departure,  for  the  small- 
ness  and  inconvenience  of  his  residence ;  to  which  she 
replied  shortly,  but  to  tbe  point,  by  tbe  word  "  Satis'* 
(Sufficient). 

ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 

No.  III.     Lord  Bacon. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady 
Anne  Bacon,  was  bom  at  York- House  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1560-1.  Queen  Elizabeth 
vras  so  struck  by  the  steadiness  and  ability  which  he 
di^layed,  at  a  very  early  age,  that  she  called  him 
"  her  young  lord  keeper."  He  was  entered  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  June  10,  1573,  and  is 
said,  not  only  to  have  mastered  all  the  branches  of 
science,  as  they  were  then  taught,  before  he  was 
sixteen,  but  to  have  arrived  at  the  opinions  he  after- 
'wards  entertained,  of  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
« true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without  a 
complete  change  in  tbe  manner  of  studying  them. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  be  went  to  reside  under  the 
roof  of  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  whose  opinion  of  his  ability  and  discretion 
"was  such,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  an  important 
commission  to  tbe  queen,  which  he  executed  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
published,  A  Succint  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  the 
fruit  of  his  observation  on  the  continent.  After  his 
return,  which  took  place  upon  bis  father's  dcatt),  he 
entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  tbe  law,  tbough  he  was  so  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  bis  intended  profession,  that  he  took 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  state  of  science, 
and  planned,  and  probably  sketched,  tbe  philosophi- 
cal woric,  wbicb  is  tbe  great  monument  of  his 
fame.  His  progress  in  his  professional  and  public 
life,  was  less  rapid  than  might  have  been  expected, 
from  bis  extraordinary  powers  and  family  influence : 
but  at  last,  in  1616-17,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  bis  profession,  that  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
liaving  passed  through  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  General,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation,  by 
many  learned  works.  He  was  created  Baron  Veru- 
1am  in  1618,  and  afterwards.  Viscount  St.  AIban*s. 
Lord  Bacon  is  justly  considered  as  the  father  of 
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modem  science.  The  great  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  and  which  was  soon  to  be  followed  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Newton,  was,  that  the  foundation  of  all 
reasoning  on  scientific  subjects  must  be  laid  in  facts, 
collected  by  patient  observation.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture can  only  be  discovered  by  observing  tbe  opera- 
tions of  nature :  and  it  is  not  till  they  are  certainly 
established  by  observation  and  experiment,  that 
they  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  reasoning,  and 
pushed  to  their  consequences.  It  was  a  favourite 
saying  of  this  great  man*s,  '*  that  tbe  kingdom  of 
science,  like  the  kingdom  of  God,  could  only  be 
entered  in  tbe  character  of  a  child  ;'*  another  was, 
that ''  a  bbnd  man  in  the  right  road,  would  outstrip 
a  swift  runner  in  a  wrong  one."  He  employed  all 
his  powers  in  establisbii^  this  new  method,  the 
importance  of  which  was  foreseen  by  him,  and  is 
constantly  receiving  additional  proof.  He  pointed 
out  the  principal  errors  by  which  tbe  human  mind  is 
apt  to  be  misled  j  and  laid  down  numerous  rules, 
for  contriving  and  conducting  profitable  experiments ; 
but  he  did  not  himself  leave  any  successful  example 
of  his  own  method,  and  was  even  behind  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  especially  Galileo,  in  scientific 
knowledge.  His  language  is  so  stately,  so  rich  in 
figures  .and  comparisons  of  extraordinary  force  and 
aptness,  so  nervous,  and  yet  full,  that  tbe  admirer  of 
Bacon  is  justly  attached  to  the  very  words  of  his  mas- 
ter :  and  the  Christian  is  gratified  by  the  powerful  and 
splendid  passages,  in  which  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
is  professed  by  this  great  philosopher.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  here  inserting  one  short  composition  of  his. 

The  Student's  Prayer. 

''  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit, 
we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplica- 
tions^ that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind, and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which 
we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open 
to  us  new  refreshments,  out  of  the  fountains  of  his 
goodness,  for  the  aUeviating  our  miseries.  This'  also 
we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine  -,  neither,  that  from  the 
unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of 
a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  dtvine 
mysteries.  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purged,  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and 
yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  tbe  divine 
oracles,  there  may  be  given  imto  faith,  the  things 
that  are  faith*s. — Amen.*' 

Painful,  most  painful  it  is  to  bear,  that  this  great, 
and  in  mind  and  knowledge.  Christian  philosopher,  fell 
iiito  a  great  sin ;  and  that  not  from  any  strong  temp- 
tation, not  in  any  doubtful  matter,  but  in  the  obvious 
and  easy  duty  of  judicial  integrity.  He  was  accused 
and  convicted  of  having  received  bribes,  and  that 
frequently,  and  to  a  great  amount,  "  to  blind  his  eyes 
therewith."  This  conviction  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
fine  and  by  disgrace,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered  himself.  We  are  told  by  Rushworth,  that 
'*  he  treasured  up  nothing  for  himself  or  bis  family, 
but  was  over-indulgent  to  bis  servants,  and  connived 
at  their  takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  into  that 
error:"  and  that  ''though  gifts  rendered  him  sus- 
pected for  injustice,  yet  never  any  decree  made  by  him 
was  reversed  as  unjust."  This  is  some  paUiation  of  the 
crime,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  fall  was  followed  by  a  godly 

sorrow,  working  repentance  ^    and,  with  respect  to 

ourselves,  let  it  remind  us  of  tbe  vast  superiority  of 

religious  practice  over  religious  knowledge.     If  ye 

!  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

T.  K,  A 
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Is  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  upon  the  north-west 
point  of  a  rocky  angle  of  the  cooat  turning  towards 
Girvan,  arc  the  ruiDs  of  the  ancient  and  once  cele- 
brated Turubeny  Castle,  It  originally  belonged  to 
Alexander  Earl  of  Canriek,  who  died  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  left  three  daughters.  The  eldest,  named 
Mai^aret,  married  to  Allen  Lord  of  Galloway; 
Isabella)  and  Adama,  the  youngest,  who  espoused 
Henry  Lord  Hastings.  Isabella  the  second  daugh- 
ter, married  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  in 
1274 ;  and  from  this  marriage  sprung  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  The  Bncceasors  of 
Bruce,  till  the  period  when  they  ascended  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  were  styled  Earls  of  Carrick. 

Tumbeny  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
in  the  expedition  of  King  Edward  Uie  first.  In 
1306,  Bruce,  having  taken  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  sent  from  thence  a  trusty  confidant  into 
Carrick,  to  learn  how  his  vassals  in  that  territory  ; 
stood  affected  to  the  cause  of  their  ancient  lord.  ' 
If  he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were 
iavourable,  the  messenger  was  directed  to  make  a 
signal  on  a  day  appointed,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  an 
eminence,  above  the  Castle  of  Turnberry.  The 
messenger  found  the  English  in  possession  of  Car- 
rick ;  Percy  with  a  numerous  garrison  at  Turnberry ; 
the  count^  dispirited,  and  in  thraldom;  no  one 
ready  to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce ;  and  many 
whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  Uie 
signal,  Bruce  anxiously  looked  towu^  the  coast  of 
Carrick,  and,  soon  after  noon,  perceiving  a  fire  on 
the  eminence  above  Turnberry,  he  flew  to  his  boats  j 
but  night  surprised  him  and  his  associates  while  they 
were  yet  on  the  sea.  Guided  by  the  fire,  they 
reached  the  shore,  where  the  messenger  met  them, 
and  reported  that  thert  was  no  hope  of  aid  ;  "  Trai- 
tor!" exclaimed  Bruce,  "  why  did  you  make  the 
signal."  "  1  made  no  signal,"  was  the  reply;  "  but 
observing  a  fire  on  the  eminence,  I  feared  it  might 


deceive  you,  and  t  hastened  hither  to  iram  yon  fno 
the  coast." 

Amidst  the  dangers  whiclt  encompassed  biEU, 
Bruce  hesitated  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  enconntff. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  courap  uA 
despair,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  enterpiiK 
He  attacked  the  English,  who  were  carelessly  c*n- 
toned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turnberry,  pntthent  to 
the  sword,  and  pilh^ed  their  quarters.  Feicy,  fn^ 
the  castle,  heard  the  uproar^  yet  dunt  not  WK 
against  an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce,  with  his  foOo*- 
ers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  remuw* 
for  some  time  near  Tumherry ;  but,  succours  taying 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he  vnpt 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  Bruce  stormed  TorobenT 
Castle,  and  pursuing  his  policy  of  disabling  *U  w 
fortifications  of  this  kind  which  fell  into  his  pocxi- 
sion,  nearly  destroyed  it;  the  ruins  which  remau  •" 
those  of  the  original  castle,  for  it  does  not  ■pp'" 
ever  to  have  been  rebuilt.  He  saw  that  the  Ei^iA 
by  means  of  forts  judiciously  placed,  had  maintain™ 
themselves  in  Scotland  with  httle  aid  from  tliw 
'  sovereign,  and  wished  to  prevent  such  a  misfortoot 
!  from  occurring  for  the  future ;  perhaps  also  he  app"" 
j  bended,  that  when  the  country  should  become  s^- 
tled  in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified  **J|* 
might  render  his  own  barons  no  less  formidable  thia 
the  English  garrisons  had  been. 

The  situation  of  the  Castle  of  Tambeny  » "• 
tremely  delightful,  having  a  full  view  of  the  Ritk  " 
Clyde,  and  its  shores.  Upon  the  lan^-side,  it  otb- 
looks  a  -rich  plain  of  about  600  acresi  bounded  Iqr 
hills  which  rise  beautifully  around.  "Iiiere  are  <a^ 
to  be  seen  the  vestige  of  a  ditch,  and  part  of  ti* 
buttresses  of  the  drawbridge. — ■ — Bemtiet  o/Seotl"'- 


Tbose  who  understand  the  value  of  time,  treat  it  **V^ 
dent  people  do  their  money ;  they  make  a  little  go  •  gi«" 

way , H  AK  W  AY. 
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HERALDRY. 

II.    Mktals.   Colours. 

In  a  former  paper  on  Heraldry^  we  treated  of  the 
Shield  ;  in  the  present,  we  will  enter  on  the  Tinc- 
tures, used  in  Heraldry. 

Shidds  were  originally  covered  on  the  outside, 
either  with  a  plate  of  metal,  a  hard  wood,  or  the 
thick  skin  of  some  animal.  The  metal  shield  of  a 
xemarkahle  person  would  soon  hecome  washed  either 
-with  gold  or  silver;  tiie  wood  would  in  a  short  time 
be  painted,  or  the  skin  woidd  he  selected  with  r^ard 
to  heauty.     Hence  the  Tinctures  of  Heraldry. 

The  most  simple  plan  of  dividing  these  Tinctures, 
IS  to  consider  them  as  three; — ^Metals,  Colours,  and 
Furs.     To  begin  with  the 

Metals. 

Two  only  are  used  in  Heraldry,  namely.  Gold,  and 
Silver,  which  are  called  by  their  French  names. 
Or,  and  Argent;  indeed,  we  may  remark,  once  for 
all,  that  the  language  of  Heraldry  is  generally 
drawn  from  the  French.  Of  these  metals.  Or,  both 
from  its  splendour,  and  from  the  superior  value  of 
the  metal  itself,  ranks  first:  in  painting  these 
Tinctures,  yellow,  of  which  chrome  is  the  best,  is 
substituted  for  Or,  and  white  for  Argent,  when  the 
metals  themselves  cannot  be  laid  on ;  in  engravings, 
Or  is  represented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
spots  spread  over  the  shield,  while  argent  is  left  by 
the  engraver  plain,  as  in  the  annexed  examples. 


OK.  GOLD. 

(yellow.) 


AKOBNT.  tll.VgB, 

(white.) 


Though  Heraldry  uses  only  two  metals  she  has 
been  more  liberal  in  the 

Colours, 

of  which  she  permits  seven — which  are  thus  named; 
Gules  (red),  Azure  (blue).  Vert  (green),  Purpure 
(purple).  Sable  (black),  Tcnnd  (orange),  and  Sanguine 
(blood  colour.) 

Gules,  which  is  a  brilliant  shade  of  red,  has  by 
many  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  colour 
of  blood.  Indeed,  we  may  easily  imagine  a  warrior, 
proud  of  his  shield  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
formidable  antagonist;  or  that  some  follower,  per- 
baps  a  son,  who  had  with  great  hazard  rescued 
the  bloody  corpse  to  which  his  affections  were  united, 
might  determine,  either  in  warlike  pride,  or  in  the 
-warmth  of  piety,  that  the  blood-staiucd  shield  should 
never  again  depart  out  of  his  house.  This  might  be 
accepted  as  a  reason  why  Gules  was  admitted  among 
the  colours  of  Heraldry ;  indeed,  in  the  coat-armour 
of  the  noble  houses  of  Hay  and  Keith,  and  in  the 
imperial  coat  of  Austria,  Gules  was  introduced  as 
representing  blood-,  but  the  legends  which  prove  this 
are  better  leferred  to  another  paper.  The  et3rmology 
of  the  word,  however,  would  point  to  another  origin, 
and  one  which,  with  our  ancestors,  was  second  only 
to  their  habit  of  war,  a  fondness  for  the  chase. 
Gules,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  French  gueule,  a 
word  signifying  the  jaws  and  throat  of  an  animal, 
particularly  the  dog — whence  our  vulgar  word  gullet : 
And  when  we  remember  the  beauty  of  the  colour  of 
chat  part  of  the  animal,  the  constant  display  of  it  by 
the  dog,  both  in  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  in  his 
Awning  on  his  master,  and  the  affection  which  exists 
tKtween  the  sportsman  and  his  hound^  we  may 


avhta,  (nd.) 


ASVBK.  (blae.) 


VErr,  (green).. 


prooably  conclude  that  this  was  one 
reason  why  the  colour  was  selected. 
In  painting.  Gules  will  be  well  repre- 
sented by  a  mixture  of  vermihon,  with 
a  little  lake  and  white ;  in  engraving, 
it  is  delineated  by  a  series  of  fine  per- 
pendicular lines. 

Azure,  the  second  colour  used  in  Heraldry,  is 
probably  taken  from  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens. 
The  shields  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England  and  the 
Kings  of  France  will  appear  to  fortify  this  opinion ; 
but  the  description  of  these  shields 
must  also  be  deferred,  because,  at  pre- 
sent, the  reader  is  not  informed  sufH- 
ciently  in  the  terms  of  Heraldry.  In 
painting,'  Azure  is  well  produced  by 
ultra-marine,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  white ;  in  engraving,  the  colour  is 
designated  by  fine  horizontal  lines. 

We  may  well  conceive  that  Vert,  the  third  colour 
in  Heraldry,  is  taken  from  hunting 
scenes,  and  the  green  shades  of  the 
forest.  Vert  is  grass-green,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  yellow 
and  blue.  It  is  represented  by  the  en- 
graver by  hues  falling,  diagonally,  from 
the  dexter*  (or  right  hand)  and  upper 
part  of  the  shield  to  the  base. 

Purpure. — The  language  of  heraldry  is  generally 
derived  from  the  French ;  this  word,  however,  retains 
its  original  Greek  aspect,  and  the  colour  purple,  and 
the  name,  have  evidently  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  There  is,  we  b^eve, 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the  exact  shada  of 
the  imperial  purple,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
Heraldry  may  throw  some  Ught  on  this  question. 
The  colour  purple,  as  appearing  in  coat-armour,  is 
the  compound  tint  of  blue  and  red,  in  which  the  red 
is  just  sufficiently  predominant  to  give  it  warmth,  and 
we  may,  with  every  probability,  connect  this  colour 
with  antiquity,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Popes,  on 
their  obtaining  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  adopted  the 
imperial  colour,  and  f^m  their  example  it  was  used 
by  noble  ecclesiastics  in  their  armorial  bearings ;  this 
colour,  indeed,  has  generally,  both  in  modem  and 
ancient  heraldry,  originated  with  the  clergy :  never- 
theless, in  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Leon,  and  of  the 
noble  family  of  Lacey,  earls  of  Lincoln,  there  appears 
a  "  Lion  purpure.'*  This  colour  is  also  introduced  in 
the  coat  of  the  ancient  feunily  of  Burton  of  Longnor, 
near  Shrewsbury.  The  learned  Dr.  Burton,  Regius 
professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  is  descended  imme- 
diately from  this  house.  Purpure  is  delineated  in  en- 
gravings by  hues  falling  diagonally  from  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  shield  to  ihe  base.  The  arms  of  Leon  are 
annexed  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  first  view  of  the 
complete  heraldic  shield,  a  bearing  on  a  different 
tincture;  namely  tiUon purpure,  on  a  shield  or;  the 
general  mode  of  describing  this  coat  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  would  be  "  Or,  a  lion  rampant  purpure.** 


fHRPOBB,  (JP^'TP^J 


.  A  KM!  or  LXOM. 

a  ihield,  or;  lion  rampant, 
furpure. 


*  In  speaking  of  the  dexter  and  sinister  (or  left  hand)  parts  of  a 
shield.  It  is  always  supposed  that  the  shield  is  carried  on  ths 
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Sabls.— Th«  ancient  warrior  armed  liimaelf  in 
black,  probably  tmder  the  idea  that  hia  appearance 
would  be  more  terrific  to  hia  enemy.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  cases.  Sable  was  choeen  as  a  manming 
tintfor  the  loss  of  some  fovourit«  leader. 
A  modem  instance  of  this  feeling  oc-  ■ 

curs  in  the  conduct  of  the  Brunswick  B 

Hussars,  who,  after  the  death  in  battle  B 

of  the  late  'D\ike  of  Brunswick,  always  ■ 

appeared  in  the  field  in  black.     The  ^ 

engraver  delineates  Sable  by  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  lines  crossing      uiia  (bUek.) 
each  other. 

Tenn^  and  Sanguine,  which  are  orange  and  blood 
coloar,  are  terms  mentioned  in  old  books  on  Heraldry. 
Their  use,  however,  in  blazonry,  is  so  rare  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  that,  whenever  they  were  borne 
it  was  merely  the  fanciful  deviation  of  some  in- 
dividual, and  not  the  habit  of  any  bouse.  They  are 
now,  we  believe,  never  introdui:«d.  Tetm4  probably 
has  given  riiSe  to  the  word  Tawney.  In  foreign 
HerrJdry,  Tenn^  is  borne  by  the  royal  family  of 
Holland,  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  principality 
of  Orange. 

In  Blazonry,  colour  is  never  blazoned  on  colour, 
nor  metal  on  metal  -,  the  interchange  is  tmiversally 
required. 

As  this  paper  on  colour  is  necessarily  extended  to  a 
length  too  great  to  admit,  at  present,  the  description 
of  the  Furs,  we  will  dose  it  by  stating  what  colours 
and  metals  have  been  mare  generally  borne  by  the 
different  grades  of  society  among  our  ancestors. 

Royal  bouses  and  the  great  nablesie,  generally,  in 
their  arms  adopted  the  more  brilliant  contrasts,  and 
used  Or  very  constantly  interchanged  with  Guiei  or 
Azure,  The  coats  of  England  and  France  are 
familiar  examples  of  this.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
noble  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  used  also 
the  same  metal  and  colonrs,  and  so  generally,  that  a 
very  few  only  lowered  the  brilliant  effect  of  these 
combinationH,  by  admitting  the  colder  tincture  Argent. 
Vert,  though  a  beautiful  ccjour  in  itself,  has  been 
very  little  used  in  Heraldry.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  royal  house  has  adopted  this  colour.  However, 
though  its  appearance  is  not  frequent  ia  coat-armour, 
it  has  still,  in  a  few  instances,  lieen  selected  by  some 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and 
also  by  some  who  were  very  noble.  Among  these 
we  wiU  mention  the  baronial  families  of  Bemers 
and  Foynings,  and  the  knightly  house  of  Drury,  of 
Sazham,  in  Suffolk.  The  family  of  Drury  is  still 
remaining  in  the  male  Uue,  though  its  origin  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Conqnest.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
very  ancient  house  of  Whitmore,  of  Apley  Paric, 
in  Shropshire.  All  these  families,  distinguished  by 
antiquity,  admitted  Vert  in  their  armorial  ensigns. 

The  generality  of  the  English  gentle-houses  who 
bore  arms,  do  not  appear  to  have  assumed  splendid 
tinctures  in  their  heraldry.  Aiure  they  freqoently 
combined  with  argeiU;  gviet  they  mostly  interchanged 
with  the  same  metal ;  but  the  contrast  they  com- 
monly used  was  the  most  modest  of  all,  argent 
and  sable.  We  will  mention  a  few  instances  of  this 
blazonry  among  the  EngUsh  gentry,  premising  that 
many  <^  the  ^milies  noticed  are  of  extreme  anti- 
quity,—none  of  later  date  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  years. 

In  Lancashire,  Hoghtou  of  Hogbton;  in  Cheshire, 
Warburton,  of  both  branches;  in  Nottingbamshire, 
CUftouof  CUftonj  in  Derbyshire,  Harpur  of  Calke; 
in  Leicestershire,  Burton  of  Stockeston;   in  North- 

pcfwra  of  Uie  Tamor,  mnd.  conseiiqeiitJT,  ihn  duter  put  tf  OBM- 
Bla  tbe  Mt  bud  of  the  (pectMor. 


amptonsbire,  Langham  of  Cottesbroke ;  in  StaObrd- 
shire,  Wrottesley  of  Wrottesley;  Pigot,  of  Pats 
Hull;  Littleton  of  Teddesley;  Lawley,  Lord  Wen- 
lock,  of  Canwell ;  in  Shropshire,  Hill  of  HawkstoDe; 
Lytter  of  Rowton;  Cludde  of  Orleton  and  Clod- 
leigb)  Smythe  Owenof  Condover:  in  Worcestershire, 
Sebright  of  Besford;  in  Warwickshire,  Bougbtoo  of 
IiBwford,  and  Shnckburgfa  of  Shuckburgb  -,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Hale  of  Alderley,  Kingscote  of  Kings- 
cote;  in  Devonshire,  Wrey  of  Tawstock,  Frideaox  of 
Netherton,  the  family  of  Buller;  in  Cornwall,  the 
house  of  Trelawneyj  in  Hampshire,  the  Astons  of 
Famham;  in  Essex,  Wiseman  of  Canfield  Hall;  in 
Sussex,  Mill  of  Camois  Court;  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Cotton  of  Landwadc ;  in  Rutlandshire,  HarriDgton 
of  Redlington;  in  Lincolnshire,  Thorold  of  Syston, 
and  the  House  of  Ingilby;  la  Yorkshire,  Kaj'e  of 
Woodesham,  Lawson  of  Brougb  Hall,  Tempest  of 
Tong,  Stjipyltonof  Myton;  and  in  Durham,  Smythe 
of  Esh,  are  some  of  the  instances  wbicb  abound,  of 
gentle  families  who  blazoned  merely  in  the  bumble 
tiurturcs  of  black  and  white. 

In  later  days,  commercial  wealth  has  very  much 
interfered  with  family  distinctions ;  and,  in  Heraldry, 
the  more  novel  coats  have  generally  displayed,  per- 
haps, even  a  gaudiness  in  tincture,  with  crowded  and 
discordant  bearings. 

In  our  next  Heraldic  notice  we  will  treat  on  the 
Furs. 


Wb  read  in  our  books  of  a  delicate  Athenian  being  enter- 
tained by  one  much  given  to  hospitality.  Finding  anoa 
that  ELnather  was  received  with  like  courtsBy.  and  then  a 
■'"        '■ "Ihad 

all  comers,  lathcr  than  a  lodging  for  some  privaU 
and  especial  friends."  On  this  slory,  the  admirable  Halei 
thus  eipresses  himself:  "  Let  it  rot  offend  any,  that  I 
have  made  Christianity  mlher  an  Inn,  to  receive  all,  than 
a  private  house,  to  receive  some  few ;  for  so  both  prercpl 
and  example  teach  us  to  extend  our  good  offices,  not  to  tbii 
or  that  man,  but  to  mankind  ;  like  the  sun,  which  ariaetk 
not  on  this  or  that  nation,  but  on  all  the  world.  Julian 
observes  of  the  flg-tree,  that  above  all  trees,  it  is  most 
capable  of  grails  and  scioas  of  other  kinds,  so  far  aa  't"' 
all  variety  will  be  brought  to  take  nouHshmeut  from  one 
stock.  Beloved,  a,  christian  must  he  tike  unto  JuUan's  Gg- 
tree,  so  universally  compassionate,  that  bo  all  sorts  of 
grafts,  by  a  kind  of  Christian  inoculation,  may  be  brought 
to  draw  Ufa  and  nourishment  from  his  rf^  " ^' 


— HAi.U. 


A  HOUSE,  that  had  lived  all  hie  life  in  a  chest,  says  the 

fable,  chanced  one  day  to  creep  up  to  the  edge,  and,  peep- 
ing out,  exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  I  did  not  think  die 
world  was  so  large." 

The  first  step  to  knowledge  is,  to  know  that  we  ■» 
ignorant  It  is  a  great  point  to  know  our  place :  fhr  vaal 
of  this,  a  man  in  private  life,  Instead  of  attending  to  the 
afiiiiiB  of  his  "  chest,"  Is  ever  peeping  out,  and  then  he 
becomes  a  philosopher !     He  must  men  know  every  tbiti);. 


faculties  to  comprehend  and  judge  of  the  great  acbMne  af 
things.  We  can  form  no  other  knowledge  of  apiiituJ 
things,  except  what  God  has  taught  us  in  His  word,  and 
where  He  stops  we  must  stop. — -Cecil. 

Thx  note  of  the  cuckoo,  though  uoifbim,  always  gint 
pleasure,  because  we  feel  that  summer  is  coming ;  but 
this  pleasure  is  mixed  with  melancholy,  because  we  retkcl 
that  It  will  so  soon  be  going  again.  This  is  the  oonsid 
ation  which  imbitters  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  Let 
delight  of  my  heart,  then,  be  in  thee.  O  Lord  and  Ciei 
of  all  things,  with  wliom  is  no  variable oess,  nrather  »!"* 
<rf  changing. Bishop  Hornb. 
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SOCIETY. 

I.    On  the  Provisions  hade  for  the 

Progress  op  Society 

A  CAPACITY  of  improvement  seems  to  be  a  character 
of  the  human  species,  both  as  individuals,  and  as 
existing  in  a  community.  By  this  capacity  man  is 
distinguished,  not  only  from  all  the  forms  of  lifeless 
matter^  but  from  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  brute 
creation. 

The  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  mattw  are 
not  only  unvarsdng,  but  seem  fitted  to  preserve  all 
things,  either  in  an  unvarying  state,  or  in  a  regular 
rotation  of  changes,  except  where  human  means  in- 
terfere. The  instincts  of  brutes,  as  has  been  often 
remarked,  lead  them  to  no  improvement :  but  m  man, 
not  only  the  faculties  are  open  to  much  cidtivation, 
(in  which  point  he  does,  indeed,  stand  far  above  the 
brutes,  but  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  our  species), 
but  besides  this,  what  may  be  called  the  instincts  of 
man,  lead  to  the  advancement  of  society.  I  mean 
that  he  is  led  to  further  this  object  when  he  has 
another  in  view.  And  this  procedure,  as  far  as 
regards  the  object  which  the  agent  did  not  contem- 
plate, exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  instinct. 

The  workman,  for  instance,  who  is  employed  in 
casting  printing-typea,  is  usually  thinking  only  of 
producing  a  commodity  by  the  sale  of  which  he  may 
support  himself.  With  reference  to  this  object,  he  is 
acting,  not  from  aiiy  impulse  that  is  at  all  of  the 
character  of  instinct,  but  from  a  rational  and  deli- 
berate choice.  But  he  is  also,  in  the  very  same  act, 
contributing  mos'^  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  about  which,  perhaps,  he  has  no  anxiety  or 
thought.  With  reference  to  this  latter  object,  therefore, 
his  procedure  ci^rresponds  to  those  operations  of 
various  animals  >Arhich  we  attribute  to  instinct,  since 
they  doubtless  derive  some  immediate  gratification 
from  what  they  are  doing.  So  man  is,  in  the  same 
act,  doing  one  thing  by  choice,  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  anoUier  trndesignedly,  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  for  the  service  of  the  commimity. 

II.    On  the  Progress  op  Civilization. 

The  progress  of  any  community  in  civilization,  by 
its  own  internal  means,  must  always  have  begun 
from  a  state  above  that  of  complete  barbarism  5  out 
of  which  condition  it  does  not  appear  that  men  ever 
did  or  can  raise  themselves. 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  views  ap- 
parently laid  down  by  several  writers  on  political 
economy,  who  have  described  the  case  of  a  supposed 
race  of  savages,  subsisting  on  those  productions  of 
the  earth  which  grew  of  themselves,  and  on  the  un- 
certain supplies  of  hunting  and  fishing;  and  have 
then  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  various  arts  of  life 
'would  by  degrees  have  arisen,  and  advanced  more 
and  more  towards  perfection. 

One  man,  it  is  supposed,  having  acquired  more 
skill  than  his  neighbours  in  the  making  of  bows  and 
arrows,  or  darts,  would  find  it  useful,  both  for  them 
and  for  himself,  to  woiic  chiefly  at  this  manufacture, 
and  to  exchange  these  implements  for  the  food  pro- 
cured by  others,  instead  of  employing  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Another,  from  a  like  cause,  would 
occupy  himself  wholly  in  the  building  of  huts,  or  of 
<canoe8 ;  another,  hi  preparing  of  skins  for  clothing, 
&c.  And  the  division  of  labour  having  thus  begun, 
i:he  benefits  of  it  would  be  so  evident,  that  it  would 
x^pidly  be  extended,  and  would  lead  each  person  to 
introduce  improvements  into  the  art  to  which  he 
-%vould  have  chiefly  directed  his  attention.  Those  who 
laad  studied  the  haunts  and  the  habits  of  certain  kinds 
€:>f  wild  animals,  aad  had  made  a  trade  of  supplying 


the  community  with  them,  would  be  led  to  tame  such 
species  as  were  adapted  for  it,  in  order  to  secure  a 
supply  of  provisions  when  the  chase  might  prove  in- 
sufficient. Those  who  had  especially  studied  the 
places  of  growth,  and  times  of  ripening,  of  such 
wild  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  as  were 
in  request,  would  be  induced  to  obtain  a  readier  sup- 
ply, by  cultivating  them  in  suitable  spots.  And  thus, 
the  society  being  divided  into  husbandmen,  shepherds, 
and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  their  various  labours,  would  advance  with 
more  or  less  steadiness  and  rapidity,  towards  the 
higher  stages  of  civilization. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  description,  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  apparently  laid  down  by  some 
writers)  and  I  have  said  ''apparently,"  because  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  all,  or  any 
of  them  have  designed  to  maintain  that  this,  or 
something  similar,  is  a  correct  account  of  a  matter 
of  fsLCt;  namely,  that  mankind  universally,  or  some 
portions  of  them,  have  actually  raised  themselves  by 
such  a  process,  from  a  state  of  complete  barbarism. 
Some  have  believed  this ;  but  others  may  have  meant 
merely  that  it  is  possible,  without  contending  that  it 
has  ever  in  fact  occurred ;  and  others,  again,  may 
have  not  even  gone  so  flar  as  this,  but  may  have 
intended  merely  to  describe  the  steps,  by  which  such 
a  change  must  take  place,  supposing  it  ever  could 
occur. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  dismiss  for  a  moment 
all  previous  conjectures,  and  look  around  us  for 
instances,  we  find — I  think,  I  may  safely  affirm, — no 
one  instance  recorded  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  properly 
so  called,  rising  into  a  civilized  state,  without  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  from  people  already  civilized.  And 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  of  various 
savage  tribes,  in  different  part^  of  the  globe,  who 
have  been  visited  from  time  to  time  at  considerable 
intervals,  but  have  had  no  settled  intercourse  with 
civilized  people,  and  who  appear  to  continue,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  same  uncultivated 
state. 

It  will,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
the  oldest  historical  records  represent  mankind  as 
originally  existing  ui  a  state  far  superior  to  that  of 
our  supposed  savages.  The  Book  of  Genesis  describes 
man,  as  not  having  been,  like  the  brutes,  created, 
and  then  left  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own 
innate  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  but  as  having 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  immediate  Divine  in- 
structions and  communications.  And  so  early,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  was  the  division  of  labour, 
that  of  the  first  two  men  who  were  bom  of  woman, 
the  one  was  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  the  other  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  D. 


ON  THE  KUSIC  OF  ORGANS. 

Obsbrvb  this  organ :  mark  how  it  goes : 

*Tis  not  the  hand  of  him  alone  that  blows 

The  unseen  bellows ;  nor  the  hand  that  plays 

Upon  die  apparent  note-dividing  keys. 

That  makes  the  well-composed  airs  appear 

Before  the  high  tribunal  of  thine  ear-; 

l^y  both  concur :  each  acts  his  several  part, 

Th*  one  eives  it  breath ;  the  other  lends  it  art 

Man  is  this  organ :  to  whose  every  action 

Heaven  gives  a  breath  (a  breath  without  coaction) : 

Without  which  blast  we  cannot  act  st  all ; 

'Without  which  breath  the  universe  must  fall 

To  the  first  nothing  it  was  made  of:  seeing 

In  Him  we  live,  we  move,  and  have  our  being. 

Thus  filVd  with  the  diviner  breath,  and  backd 

With  his  first  power,  we  touch  the  keys  and  act ; 

He  blows  the  bellows :  as  we  thrive  in  skill. 

Our  aoti^iB  prove,  like  music,  good  or  ill<-— — <}i7ABLB9t 
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THE  PAINTED  HORN-nSH. 

(AiUauaria  picta.) 
The  singular  creature  represCDted  in  the  engntving 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  frequents  the 
coasts  of  most  of  the  islands  in  those  seas,  where  it 
is  found  watching  for  its  prey  among  sea-weeds,  or 
half-buried  in  a  muddjr  bottom.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  obtains  its  food  is  one  instance, 
among  many  others,  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature, 
where  the  preservation  of  any  part  of  the  creation  is 
in  question.     The  clumsy  form  of  this  fish,  end  the 


small  size  of  its  fins,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  render 
it  incapable  of  securing  the  creatures  un  which  it 
feeds  by  active  exertion ;  it  is  furnished,  therefore, 
with  a  curious  series  of  worm-like  threads,  which  are 
placed  on  a  species  ,of  bom  ou  the  summit  of  its 
head.  These  ore  employed  by  the  animal  in  a  still 
more  curious  manner :  towards  their  extremities  (hey 
become  somewhat  thicker,  and  when  the  creature  is 
buried  in  the  mud,  and  these  appendages  alone  are 
visible,  they  appear  like  so  many  worms,  and  easily 
attract  the  attention  of  smaller  fish;  but  as  soon  as 
the  unwary  victims  have  approached  sufGciently  near, 
the  hidden  monster  suddenly  raises  its  head,  and 
seizes  them  in  its  capacious  jaws.  From  this  habit, 
it  has  obtained  the  common  name  of  the  Anolkr; 
it  is  also,  from  its  form,  called,  in  some  places,  the 
Fbog-Fisb. 

A  species  neariy  allied  to  this,  the  Lepkita  jntcato- 
raw,  or  FisHiNC  Frog,  b  not  uncommon  on  the 
English  coasts. 


WJg 


Om  Hr.  Hughes  had  a  wig,  which  always  hung  on  a 
tain  peg  in  uie  hall.  One  day,  Mr,  Hughei  lent  the 
to  a  mend,  and,  soma  time  alter,  called  upon  him.  It 
chanced,  that  thix  gendeman  had  on  Ur.  Hughes's  wir, 
and  Mr.  Huf;hes  had  his  dog  with  him.  When  Mr.  H. 
went  away,  hiB  dog  stayed  behind,  and  after  looking  fidl  in 
the  gentleman'i  face  far  Bome  time,  made  a  sudden  spring, 
seixM  the  wig,  and  running  home  with  it,  endeavoured  to 
jump  np  and  nang  it  on  its  accustomed  peg. E.  J, 

Wren  the  Carcase  frigate  was  looked  in  the  Northern 
ice,  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs,  nearly  as  large  as  herself, 
came  toward  them.  The  crew  threw  to  them  great  lumps 
of  Ka-hone  blubber.  The  old  bear  fetched  these  away 
singly,  and  livided  them  between  her  young  ones,  reserving 
but  a  im^  piece  fbr  herself.  The  aailori  shot  the  cubs 
as  she  was  conTeying  the  hut  portion,  and  wounded  her. 
She  could  just  crawl  with  it  to  them,  ton  in  pieces  and  laid 
it  before  them.  When  she  saw  they  did  not  eat,  ihe  laid 
bar  paws,  Bnt  on  one,  then  on  the  ouier,  and  tried  to  raise 
them  up,  moaning  pitifully  all  the  while.  She  then  moved 
thnn  them,  looked  back,  and  moaned,  as  if  fbr  them  to 
ftdkvw  her.     Finding  they  did  not,  the  returned,  smelt 


them,  and  licked  their  wounds ;  again  left  them ;  agun 
returned ;  and,  with  si^piB  of  inexpressible  fondness,  went 
round  them,  pawing  and  moaning.  At  last,  she  raised 
her  head  toward  the  ship,  and  uttered  a  growl  ot  deapair. 

when  a  volley  of  musket-balls  killed  her. Phipp*'* 

Fogage, 


AUmVERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  19Ui. 
1274  CoTODation  of  Edieard  I.  *   " 


ntke 


17B3  Th«  RoTil  George,  of  100  gaoM,  laak.  in 

head ',  by  this  unrortnntile  accident  400  iii(d  and  VM  woiuea 

ptiiahed,  ai  well  u  Adsunl  Kempeofeldt,  who  wu  on  bmrd 

il  the  time. 

TUESDAY,  aOlh. 
IBOB  Canada  diKorered  bv  Deoii  NonnaDd,  a  French  adTanlDivr, 

who,  with  Hma  of  fail  countrTmea,  bid  cmbaiked  to  tttk 

their  fortune  in  a  foreign  Iicd. 
1869  Uuiiise  of  Jauui  VS.  of  ScaHavi,  afterwanb  Jame*   1.  of 

Eaglaml,  with  Aoae  of  Ueamirk. 
1773  The  ■mn  or  £100,000.  -u  given  for  >  lingle  diunond  at  As- 

Merdam ;  il  wai  parchised  b;  the  Empren  of  Kiuaia. 

WEDNESDAY,  2Irt. 

1561  Marv,  Qwni  of  Seatt,  landed  at  Utth,  after  thirteen  tvu^ 

rtadencein  F 

■    ■  "     "      "■  ™  Wartlrv  Manlnrur. 

1  sained  ■ 


THURSDAY,  2Snd. 
rlh  Field,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  killed. 

16S3  Eiecutian  of  the  Dakt  af  Nurlhiinkrlaiid,  fiUber-iD-taw  to 
Lad<r  Jane  Grn. 

I7S3  A  dreadfil]  earthqiuke  took  place  at  Adiiuoplr,  by  which 
(teat  part  of  the  town  wat  deatroyed :  two  hundred  moniei 
were  thrown  down,  and  an  immenienutBlierof  people  killed. 

1793  The  hmoos  embaMy  to  China,  under  Lord  Macaitney,  lailod 
fiem  Fartimonth. 

inB  The  French  landed  in  Ireland,  took  poaMwion  of  KillsU, 
and  made  the  Bitbop  prisoner. 

ISie  Died  Warn*  Haitingi,  UU  Gorenior-General  of  India.  He 
wii  impeached  before  the  Houm  of  Lordi  in  1787  ;  the  in- 
vsaliiatioD  luted  seven  year*,  bat  he  was  at  lenftfa  fnlly  imi 
bonoorably  acquitted. 

FRIDAY.  23id. 
79  The  fint  eruption  on  record  of  Mount  Vonvitu,  in  wbkh 
Pliny  the  elder  perkhed. 

183S  Died,  at  Sloush,  near  Windsor,  m  lu*  es^ty-fifth  year.  Sir 
H'illian  Htriehel.  He  was  a  native  of  Uermanj,  a^d  ongi- 
nally  dCHgned  for  Ihe  miuical  proliniion;  but  aitnnuBiy 
wat  his  bvourile  atudy,  and  in  it  he  became  very  eiainatl- 
His  obtervatioDS  added  a  new  planet  to  our  ayitem,  to  whicli 
he  lave  the  name  of  the  GarritM  Sidui ;  bnl  foreign  anrs- 

name  of  it*  discoverer. 

SATURDAY,  24lh. 

St.  BxamoLOHaw's  Dit. — Bartholomew,  eopnoHd  to  be  the  nn> 

who  is  called,  in  St.  John's  Goq>el,  Naduuuel,  was,  like  tlu  reftof 

the  Apostles,  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  is  said  to  bate  been  al  a 

EOOd  tUnily,  and  in  opulent  drcumstances.    In  the  •nwaonlioa 

of  Ihe  Apostle*,  he  is  constantly  mentioned  in  coiunBctiaB  with 

Philip,  by  whom  he  was  prennled  to  Jesus,  on  which  occanaD  be 

recnved  this  bononiable  teetimony  to  his  character,*"  BehoM  aa 

Israelite  indeed,  inwhom  is  no  gnile."    When  the  Apestles  lod 

different  routes^  in  order  mere  extensrely  U  ptowinlgate  the  gbd 

tidinp  oftalvanon,  SartholomewtraTelledthrmuhAruna,  Phinia. 

and  Armenia,  in  which  last  coantty  he  tnfiiHea  martyidowi,  boac 

flayed  alive  according  la  the  baibaroot  custom  of  the  Eaet.    Aa 

FeetiTBl  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  iMtitoted  u  the  year  1130. 

1672  The  nusstcre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  hf  wUek  upwaiib  <d 

40,000  penons  perished,  bad  for  ill  object  the  extirpaiien  at 

the  Protestants  in  France.    So  well  wu  this  horrible  srhemi 

planned,  and  so  eiteniiTely  executed,  that,  at  ■  gmn  bsar. 

the  inbibilants  of  many  towns  and  villagea  in  France  nae  (■ 

then-  ProteMant  ndfhboan,  aod  put  them  to  ieuh  with«t 

regard  to  rank,  age,  er  sea. 

IBM  The  Town  of  Washington  taken  by  the  British  forces,  nndet 

General  Boas. 

SUNDAY,  SSth. 

TwiLin  SONDIT  IFTXa  TaiHITT, 

1270  LoiM  IX^  Bsoally  called  BL  Louis,  en  tcconiit  of  Ids  ex- 
emplary piety,  died  off  the  Coest  of  AMca,  wh«e  be  W 
pme  vnth  a  new  of  Indndng  the  King  of  Toiiis  to  join  hi* 

1346  Battle  of  Creiiy,  in  which  Edward  die  Black  Prince.  tWe 
only  Biteea,  becan  his  career  of  mOitaiy  clary.  EdwaidllL 
was  present,  bnt  took  no  share  in  the  combat  after  he  kad  m( 
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KENDAL   CASTLE,  WESTMORELAND. 


ELsNDAL,  or  Kirby  Kendal  (the  Church  in  the  Vale 

of  Ken),  ie  the  largest  town  in  Wesbnoreland.     It  U 

pleasantly  situated   on   the   banks   of  the    Keu.   or 

Kent,  which  flows  rapidly  tbrough  the  fertile  valleys 

of  a  tract  of  country,  that  after  the  Conquest  was 

ilesignated    the   Barony   of    Kendal,    and   was   the 

reward  of   Ivo,  or  John,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 

Aujou.     His  lineal  descendant,  William  Steward,  of 

the  household  of  Henry  the  Second,  assumed  the 

Bame  of  Lancaster,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance 

of  being  governor  of  Lancaster  Castle.     From  this 

family   the   barony   descended,    through   the   noble 

houses  of  Bruce  and  Ross,  to  the  Parrs.    Sir  William 

Paxr,    of    Kendal,    having    faithfully    served    Kiag 

Kdward  the  Fourth,  in  his  wars  with  France  and 

^Scotland,    was    created   a   Knight    of    the    Garter. 

Catherine  Parr,  hia  grand- daughter  was  bom  here, 

and  became  the  last  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 

b^T  brother.  Sir  William  Parr,  was  by  that  monarch 

CT'cated  first  Lord  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  afterwards 

£:«rl  of  Essex  and  K.  B.     By  Edward  the  Fourth  he 

-W^  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  Castle,  the  baronial  seat  of  the  above  distin- 

fi^caishcd  families,  occupies  a  grassy  hill,  on  the  east 

ToL.  m. 


side  of  the  river ;  of  this  structure,  four  broken  towers, 
and  part  of  the  outer  walls,  only  are  now  "'^wining; 
the  most  perfect  portion  is  the  tower,  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

Opposite  the  castle,  and  overlooking  the  town,  it 
Castle-law  Hill,  an  artificial  circular  mount,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  deep 
fosse  and  a  high  rampart  strengthened  by  two 
bastions  on  the  east;  the  summit,  which  is  fiat,  is 
crossed  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  breast-work  of 
earth.  Tliis  mount  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
castle,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  one  of  the  spots 
on  which,  in  ancient  times,  justice  was  dispensed  to 
the  people.  On  this  eminence,  an  obelisk,  commemo- 
rative of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kendal,  in  1788. 

To  the  tourist,  Kendal  Castle  is  well  worth  visiting, 
both  from  situation  and  from  the  interest  attached 
to  this  venerable  relic  of  former  days. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
square  tower,  containing  ten  bells ;  it  has  three 
chapels,  memorfkls  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  three 
neighbouring  families,  the  Bellinghams,  Stiicklands, 
and  Pairs,  and  contains  many  ancient  mounmenta. 
73 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

Marriages^  Emigration. — Switzerland. 

Having,  in  the  first  division  of  this  paper  (see  p.  53), 
considered  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  China,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Canada,  I  will  now  continue  the 
inquiry  into  that  of  the  lahouring  population  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  our  young  immarried 
people  should  understand,  that  without  due  prudence 
and  forethought  on  their  part,  no  assistance  that  the 
rich  can  possibly  bestow  on  them  will  effectually 
improve  their  circumstances.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  money  is  capable 
of  removing  the  pressure  of  poverty.  No  doubt,  a 
sum  of  money  given  to  a  single  poor  family  may 
effectually  relieve  them.  But  suppose  that,  by  a 
general  contribution  of  the  rich,  five  shillinipi  pMr 
week  wore  given  to  every  labourer  in  the  kii^;doni, 
over  and  above  his  usual  earnings.  la  it  Bot  very 
clear,  that  as  soon  as  they  all  weirt  to  inarket  iap 
more  meat,  more  bread,  move  beer«  ttmm  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  buy,  the  price  of  maal,  bftead, 
and  heer,  would  immediately  riae !  Li  H  ii0t  well 
known  to  every  one  who  htm  ev«r  eteoded  a  maritet^ 
that  an  iiicrease  of  dewasd  fmnediatdy  raises  prioN  I 

The  hletENry  of  owr  Poor  Lava  also  aerves  to  pvtMre 
how  little  can  he  done,  hy  the  distribution  of  money, 
towards  reHeving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Aboui 
dghty  y«an  afo,  ^le  total  amoiutt  of  poor  rates 
raked  In  all  tke  pariabee  of  England  and  Wales  was  j 
Utds  man  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  now  %  yet 
the  poor  aeemed  ^mtt  as  well  off  then  ae  now^  SU 
mffU0n$  ^  pomnA  fsturfy  aie  eipended  by  the  parii^. 
ollloers  ^  this  co«ntry,>in  allowanoea  to  the  sack,  the 
aged,  tlw  maintenance  of  widows  and  oiphana,  and 
ti£e  eoppoK  of  thoae  who  ace  naabk  to  iod  en^loy* 
mcnt  for  themeplws.  8uf  millimu  af  fmmi»  %-ymr ! 
A  earn  greater,  pevhapa,  than  is  eypendcd  for  the 
same  pnrpoae  and  in  aO  the  peat  of  the  world  together. 
A  emn  ao  gwat»  that  a  atrasger  might  he  ready  to 
think  the  emtenoe  of  poverty  in  this  ooimtry  mipos- 
siUe,  flow  oa«  any  man  he  in  want,  he  wonid  aay, 
when  fie  m&Hons  qf  potmdi  ape  kid  out  every  year 
in  relieving  the  dfetmaeed  ^ 

No  doubt,  if  money  oonld  amil  for  ^taa  pwpeaify 
poverty  would  long  ago  have  been  driven  from  our 
land.  But  shillings  and  half-crowns  cannot  be 
eaten :  before  they  can  satisfy  our  hunger,  they 
must  be  turned  into  bread.  Therefore,  the  question 
is.  How  much  bread  have  we,  and  how  many  mouths 
to  be  filled  with  it  ?  If  a  hundred  loaves  are  divided 
between  a  hundred  persons,  each  may  get  a  whole 
loaf,  but  if  a  hundred  loaves  are  to  be  divided  among 
a  hundred  and  ten  persons,  it  is  impossible  tiiat 
every  one  of  them  should  get  a  whole  loaf.  If  we 
give  money  to  fifty  of  them,  so  as  to  set  them  above 
the  rest,  then  fifty  may  still  be  able  to  procure  a 
whole  loaf  each ;  but  the  remaining  sixty  will  have 
so  much  less. 

Suppose  even  the  whole  property  of  the  rich  were 
taken  from  them,  and  divided  among  the  poor ;  the 
poor  would  not  have  any  more  to  eat  or  drink  than 
at  present :  for  a  rich  man  does  not  eat  more  than  a 
labourer.  There  would  still  be  the  same  quantity  of 
food  in  the  country  as  at  present,  and  ^c  same  num- 
ber of  mouths  }  ^refore,  the  share  falling  to  each 
person  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The  poor 
would,  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  able,  in  this  case,  to 
have  more  sSver  spoons  and  silk  stoddngs  than  at 
present ,  l)ut  they  would  not  "have  more  berf  or  beer. 


nor  would  they  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labour. 

We  ha^e  observed  that  the  sum  of  vaomj  an- 
nually distributed  in  parishnrelief  is  neaily  tea  timis 
greater  than  ft  was  eighty  years  ago  -,  and  yet  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  not  in  any  degree  better. 
We  may  add,  that  the  sum  so  distributed  in  Eof. 
land  and  Wales  is  a  himdred  times  greater  than  m 
Scotland ;  yet  the  English  labourer  is  not  better  fied 
or  clotiied  ^an  the  Scotch  labourer — ^perhaps  hardly 
so  well.    This  affords  another  proof  how  little  money 
can  do  in  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
If  the  six  millions  expended  yearly  in  this  country, 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  parish-officers,  were 
increased  to  twelve  millions,  can  any  one  believe 
that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  would  be  thereby  in- 
creased ?     If  the  amount  so  expended  has  increased, 
in  the  last  eigh^  years,  from  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  aix  millions — (that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one) — without  in  any  aenaible  degree  bet- 
tering the  circumstances   of    onr  UdKyoren,  why 
ehonki  we  suppose  that  a  Airther  increase  fimn  ax 
to  twdfa  millions  would  be  attended  with  aay  better 
effBCt) 

Tom  the  anfaject  in  what  wmy  we  ploast.  we  «pne 

at  laet  to  thie  point,— ^iU|rr»eler  ^Ae  mmbtr^wm^, 

H$  k9$  fmiiM  tUrt ^  mdi  ^  ikm.  fie Chst^ia Aider 

to  giro  eaeh  month  as  mnch  food  aa  H  iei2«iM^  ve 

ninet  enriearonrto  prevent  the  nsmhir  ^  ibmiAs 

from  Jncrraaiaf  ao  fiwt.    Nowttiis  aMfbeaoeas- 

piiahod  in  pavt  hy  SnNgn<aon:   b^  fhsa  thmts 

t«aeonto  isar  that  Emigration  alone  wOiaiicrtK 

aMe  to  provide  for  the  annual  inrrsaw  of  ear  popi' 

htion,  wileni  aided  by  the  praknee  of  «s  people 

thcmeelyea,  in  wyact  tp marriage  theaMMilB* 
craaae  of  inhabitants  in  Gtaat  Britaia  b  aot  te  thm 

two  hnndind  thonaand  peraosw  I  theinomteii^ 
land  is  atlmet  half  aaoMd^;  the  whole  iacMiK  in 
(he  United  Kingdom  ia,  IhenefoM,  mfoX  it  at  l«st 
thme  hnndMd  thoaeand.    How  Ihe  gmtoit  nanber 

<hat  have  erer  fot  enMgntet  inayeviiiAdrt'^ 
1honaand--^n#';|^*  only  of  «w  annnal  hmM 

In  order  Id  show  how  impovianl  mMam»^ 
haUt  of  pmdenee,  with  iwapeet  to  nma^  cnr- 
cisee  09  the  oondition  of  the  peefile,  we  shall  A^ 

adveft  to  focts.  We  shall  dbow,  that  evea  o&  <^' 
aetiled  oonntiiea,  where  la»d  ie  not  te  he  aMin^ 
eaoeptnt  n  Ui^pvioa,  the  foor  nMyeojef  afod 

deal  of  comfort,  provided  their  numbers  do  not  ni- 
crease  too  fiast.  This  is  the  case  m  Switeerland; 
natundly  one  of  the  poorest  countries  ia  ^■'JPf' 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  numntains  andiocv 
incapable  of  cultivation. 

And  it  is  wor^y  of  notioe,  Hiat  the  «o"«^^ 
people  of  Switzerland  is  most  i«m«*able  latho* 
districts  where  little  or  no  trade  exists.  In  At  w 
of  the  Eugadfaje,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grison*,  t*^ 
are  said  to  be  fewer  poor  than  in  any  odier  pert" 
Europe.    The  inhabitants  of  this  and  die  BeigMO"^' 
ing  valleys  are  so  sensible  of  the  advantigas  tbcy  ^ 
joy,  that  they  are  deeply  attached  to  thdr  fX0^' 
and  the  young  men  v^o  enter  into  foreign  ^^ 
as  soldiers,  or  emigrate  for  other  puipoics,  •**? 
ever  fail  to  return,  as  soon  as  they  can  k^  ^^Zl 
ficiency  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortaWf  »*  "^ 
In  very  many  eases,  the  desire  <d  seeing  their  a^ 
country  has  been  so  eta^ong,  that  \Hien  p-^*y 
from  doing  so,  they  have  follen  eick,  and  <•*  ^ 
of  grief.     This  is  a  fact  ao  wefl  known,  thai  »r 
strictly  forbidden  4n  the  Frendi  armies,  *^^ 
Swiss  regiments  w«re  inoorporatad,  to  pl^  •^ 
Swiss  music,  in  conaaqaenoe  of  <he  ^^^^^^^^ 
music  was  found  to  paodoes  npoad**^*'^ 
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of  that  nation.  The  air  which  had  this  extraordinary 
effect  on  the  Swiss  soldiers  was  called  the  Rtmi  ii$ 
Vachesi  or  Cow-CalL  It  Was  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  song,  which  the  cow-herds  in  Switzerland  are 
accustomed  to  sing  as  they  dtire  their  cows  to  pas* 
tore  3  and  its  fatal  effect  depended  entirely  on  the 
strong  recollections  which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Swiss,  of  the  happiness  of  their  childhood*  Al- 
though there  is  reason  to  fear  ihat^  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  not  so  great  noW  as  it  was  nalf-a^centtu^y 
or  a  century  ago,  yet  the  acctmnte  of  recent  travel- 
lers show  that  in  the  more  remote  valleys,  where  the 
habits  of  ancient  simplicity  still  existj  this  happi- 
ness has  been  little  impaired* 

Now  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  unauestionable 
evidence,  that  in  those  parts  of  Switzerland  Where 
the  people  are  so  happy  and  contented,  fewer  mar- 
riages and  fewer  births  take  place,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  Instead  of  marrybig  at  eighteen  or 
twenty,  without  a  penny  to  help  themselves,  as  our 
labourers  too  often  do,  the  Swiss  are  content  to  wait 
till  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  later  period  of  marriage, 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  exceedingly 
small  3  so  that  prudence,  with  regard  to  marriage, 
does  not  always  leadi  as  some  parsons  have  appre- 
hended it  might,  lo  immorality.  B. 
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Our  Saxon  AnCxstors. — The  inflint  state  of  this  people 
when  the  Romans  first  observed  them,  exhibited  nothing 
from  which  hnman  sagaoity  would  have  predicted  great- 
ness. A  territory  on  tl^  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesos, 
and  three  small  islands,  contained  those  whose  descendants 
occupy  the  circle  o(  Westphalia,  the  Electorate  of  Saxony^ 
the  Britigfa  Islands,  tiie  United  Stales  of  North  Amerioa, 
and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  Two  Indies.  Such  is  the 
course  of  Providence,  that  empires»  the  most  extended  and 
the  most  formidablei  are  found  to  vanish  as  the  morning 
mist ;  while  tribes,  scaroe  visible,  or  contemptuously  over- 
looked, like  the  springs  of  a  mighty  river^  often  glide  on 
gradually  to  greatness  and  veneration.-'*^TuBifXR. 

A  LARGE  crowd  of  people  were  hooting  and  laughing  at 
a  man  who  had  done  some  act  with  which  they  were  dis- 
pleased ;  "  Nay,**  said  an  aged  troman,  "  he  is  somebody's 
iaim,  **  Such  are  the  different  views  which  different  spee- 
tators  take  of  the  same  subject;  such  is  the  feeling  of 
maternal  love,  of  which  there  is  to  me  always  an  affecting 
image  in  Hogarth's  fifth  piate  of  Industry  and  Idleness, 
where  an  aged  woman  elinss  with  the  fondness  of  hope, 
not  quite  extinguished,  to  her  vice-hardened  child,  whom 
she  is  accompanying  to  the  ship  destined  to  bear  him  away 
from  his  native  soil,  in  whose  shocking  face  every  trace  of 
the  human  countenance  seems  obliterated,  and  a  brute- 
beasf  s  to  be  left  in  its  stead, — shocking  and  repulsive  to  all 
but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before  it  was  so 
sadly  altered. ThmtghU  om  Laughter^ 

Thb  complaints  of  the  aged  should  meet  with  tenderness, 
rather  than  censure.  The  burden  under  which  they  labour 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  sympathy  by  those  who  must  bear 
it  in  their  turn,  and  who,  pernaps,  hereafter,  mav  complain 
of  it  as  bitterlv.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  should  con- 
sider that  all  tne  seasons  of  life  have  their  several  trials 
allotted  to  them;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  age 
with  becoming  patience  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  young  to  resist  the  temptatioRs  of  youthful 
pleasure.  By  ealmly  endurina^  for  Use  short  time  that 
remains,  whiU  Provioence  is  pleased  to  itifii<^  Uiey  both 
express  a  resigttatlofl  taost  aeMptable  lu  God,  and  recom- 
raetA  themselves  to  the  esteem  and  aesistaiice  ef  all  who 
are  rotted  themi — ^SlAIR^ 

A  LiviM  hone,  livitig  in  death  itself.  The  worid  dates 
say  no  more  for  its  device  tham  Dum  spiro  spero  (Wlulst 
I  breathe  1  hope) ;  but  the  children  of  God  can  add  by 
virtue  of  this  liviug  hope,  Dum  exspiro  spero,  (Whilst  I 
expire  I  hope). Lbiohton. 


THE  RtCS  PLANT.     fOrj/za  sativaj 

How  beautifully  visible  is  the  provident  hand  of  the 
Creator  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ^its  of  the 
earth  are  distributed  over  its  surface  -,  and  how  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live  is  the  food 
provided  for  our  Use.  In  the  sultry  regions  between 
the  tropicsj  where  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 
descend  ui  an  almost  perpendictdar  direction,  we  find 
the  animals  calculated  for  the  subsistence  of  man- 
kind but  hw,  and  ^ose  widely  spread^  while,  at  the 
same  time^  the  quality  of  their  flesh  ia  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  same  description  of  animals  which  in- 
habit temperate  climatai.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
Belaoni^  when  crossing  the  desert  between  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Beaj  found  that  the  average  weight  of 
the  sheep  of  that  eountry  did  not  exceed  15  pounds. 

It  is  well  known  id  medical  men,  and  all  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subjeot^  that  an  abundance 
of  animal  food,  is,  in  hot  climates^  it^urious  to  health 
even  to  the  natives  themselvee,  but  much  more  so  to 
strangers  j  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  provision 
made  by  Providence  has  been  sparingly  distributed. 

We  aU  unfortunately  carry  with  us  wherever  we 
go  the  habits  and  oustoms  of  our  native  climate,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  lesson,  when  in  India,  from  the 
simple  Hindoo,  whose  chief  subsistence  is  rice  and 
fruits,  the  table  of  the  European  is  loaded  with  all 
the  same  luxuries,  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  those  on 
which,  when  in  Europe^  he  was,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate,  in  the  habit  of  pMrtaking  with 
impunity.  The  flesh  of  the  pig,  whieh,  among  us  is 
a  staple  and  wholesome  kind  of  food,  k  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  in  all  the  wanner  latitudes  of 
ibe  earth. 

The  distributloil  ^  the  different  ki«ds  of  grain 
with  which  the  earth  ia  blessed,  follows  the  same 
general  rulei  of  thlSi  Ricb,  the  subject  of  the 
present  arUcle^  ia  an  Instance.  It  is  of  a  drier 
nature^  and  less  subject  to  fermentation  than  Wheat 
or  Barleyi  and  therefore  more  fitted  for  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries.  We  may  also 
instance  Maim  or  Indian  corn,  the  qualities  of 
which,  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  Rice. 
The  cultivation  of  this  grainy  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  cast,  particularly  in  China, 
India,  and  Sumatra,  large  quantities  are  also  grown 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America,  particularly  South  Carolina. 

The  mode  of  culture  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  cUmate  and  local  circumstances.  The  following 
is  the  method  employed  among  the  Chinese,  who 
cultivate  it  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  low  grounds 
of  which  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Kiang  and  the 
Yellow  rivers.  These  extensive  inundations  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  heavy  rains  that  faU  near  the  sources 
of  these  rivers,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Hima- 
layan chain  of  mountains. 

When  the  waters  have  receded,  the  earth  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  i^ime  and  mud, 
which  fertilizes  the  ground  as  perfectly  as  the 
richest  manure.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the 
patient  Chinese  surrounds  portions  of  this  rich  soil 
with  clay  embankments,  always  selecting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  running  stream.  The  ground  is 
then  carefully  harrowed,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  first  engraving ;  this  operation  is  several  times 
repeated  until  it  is  well  worked.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Rice  intended  for  seed  has  been  soaked  in  water, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  manure  has  been  stirred  ^  this 
has  forwarded  its  growth  so  much,  that  the  young 
plants  appear  above  the  ground  in  two  days  after 
tliey  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth.    It  is  necesstiy 
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to  remark,  that  during  all  the  early  staget  of  its 
growth,  and  in  fact  until  the  seed  is  well  set,  the 
roota  of  the  plants  must  be  constantly  ondcr  water; 
to  effect  this,  different  contrivances  are  resorted  to, 
two  of  these,  the  cliain-pump,  and  the  bucket  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  lever,  are  represented  in  the  third 
engmving. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  reached  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are  pulled  up, 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  the  roots  carefully  washed,  and 
the  whole  planted  ont  in  rows,  about  a  foot 
asander.  In  the  course  of  its  growth,  it  is  at  times 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  water,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  the  insects  and  assist  in  enriching  the  soil ; 
the  greatest  care  is  also  taken  to  remove  the  weeds 
by  hand,  as  fast  as  they  spring  up.  In  these  tedious 
operations,  the  English  agriculturist  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  perseverance  and  attention  of  the  indus- 
trious Chinese.  The  first  crop,  for  they  obtain  two 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  harvested  about  May  or 
June,  and  the  second  in  October  or  November.  The 
sickle  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  rice, 
is  like  the  European  instrument,  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook,  but  the  edge  instead  of  being  smooth,  is 
notched  like  that  of  a  saw,  the  straw  and  stubble 
left  after  the  harvest,  are  burnt  on  the  spot  and  left 


to  enrich  the  land,  llie  threshing  of  the  rice  ts 
performed  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  flail,  eod  the 
husks  removed  by  bruising  the  grain  in  a  kind  of 
mortar,  as  represented  in  the  smaU  engraving.  The 
next  process,  sifting  or  separating  the  hnsks  from 
the  seed,  is  shown  in  the  back-groaad  of  the  fourth 
engraving.  In  the  fore-ground  of  tlie  same,  is  seen 
the  mode  of  grinding  it  into  flour,  by  meaiu  of  k 
hand-mill  worked  by  several  men. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  this  asefiil 
grain,  ]jre]>ared  in  various  ways.  They  ose  no  spoons 
at  their  meals,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  two  snisll  skewers,  called  chopHicia, 
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are  employed  to  jerk  the  rice  into  their  months :  a 
kind  of  wiae  is  also  prepared  from  the  graiu  by  fer- 
mentation. 

One  mode  of  cultivating  the  Rice,  resorted  to  in  Su- 
matra, differs  so  materially  from  that  we  have  just 
noticed,  that  it  ought  uot  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  This  immeuse  island  is  thickly  covered  with 
almost  inexhaustable  forests,  and  the  natives,  in  the 
dry  season,  select  a  spot  which  they  call  a  Laddang. 
The  txees  are  then  cut  down,  at  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  after  they  have  become 
tolerably  dry,  the  whole  are  set  fire  to.  If  the  laddang 
MB  of  any  extent,  the  conflagration  continues  for  the 
■pace  of  a  month.  The  husbandman  has  now  to 
irait  patiently  till  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  If  wet 
-breather  should  occur  unseasonably,  after  the  trees 
Are  felled,  and  before  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
coosmaed,  the  crops  would  be  much  retarded,  on 
acccront  of  the  ground  not  being  cleared  in  time. 

A-t  this  season  there  are  a  set  of  impostors,  Malay 
adveoturers,  who  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  hus- 
baxiclraen,  by  pretending  to  have  the  power  of  causing 
ffp  retarding  rain.  The  fee  which  the  juggler  re- 
ceives  for  the  practice  of  hia  deception,  is  at  tite  rate 
of  oxifi  dollar  or  more  from  each  family.  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  abstain,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  for 


many  nights  and  days,  from  food  and  sleep,  peribrm- 
ing  trifling  ceremonies,  and  remaining  the  whole  time 
in  the  open  air.  If  he  sees  a  cloud  gathering,  he 
begins  to  smoke  tobacco  with  great  vehemence, 
walking  about  quickly  and  throwing  the  puffs 
towards  the  cloud,  with  all  the  power  of  hia  lungs. 
As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  has  furly  set  in,  the 
seed  is  sown  by  making  holes  in  the  ground  at  equal 
distances,  and  dropping  several  grains  into  eachj 
and  this  is  all  t^he  trouble  the  careless  native  takes 
with  his  crop,  until  the  time  of  harvest,  the  result  of 
this  want  of  care  is,  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  whole  of  the  seed  is  devom^  by  the  birds. 
The  whole  of  the  Snmatrians,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  regardless  of  their  interests  after  it  is  committed 
to  the  ground,  for,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  they 
construct  a  number  of  little  wooden  machines,  which 
are  placed  round  the  fields  connected  by  strings,  and 
so  formed,  that  B  child  by  pulling  a  line  can  set  them 
all  in  motion,  and  produce  a  terrible  clatter. 

Formerly,  Rice  used  to  be  brought  into  England 
with  the  husk  or  rind  removed,  but  of  late  years,  a 
manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  grain 
has  been  established  in  London,  and  it  is  found  that 
by  being  imported  in  the  hnsk,  it  retains  its  flavour 
much  better.    In  this  state,  it  is  sometimes  caUed  by 
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its  Sumatran  name  paddee.  The  yalue  of  Rice  as 
an  article  of  food,  can  hardly  he  too  highly  esti- 
mated. In  the  east,  it  is  the  chief  dish  of  all  orders 
>t  people,  from  the  sultan  to  the  beggar. 

In  England,  its  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing; 
he  amount  imported  being  at  present  1 00,000  bags 
a  year,  while,  only  a  few  years  back^  it  seldom 
exceeded  20,000.  Experiments,  on  a  small  scale, 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  growing  it  in  this  country^  but,  as  yet, 
without  any  chuice  of  success* 

One  pound  o(  rice^ilour  added  to  wheats  in  the 
making  of  bread,  much  improves  the  quality  of  the 
loaves;  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  rice  is  some- 
what increased,  the  bad  flavour  of  damaged  flour  is 
amended. 

The  Bunched  Oxen  of  the  Hottentots  not  only  submit  to 
all  kinds  of  domestic  labour,  but  they  become  favourite 
domestics,  and  companions  in  amusements ;  and  they 
participate  in  the  habitation  and  table  of  their  masters* 
As  their  nature  is  improved  by  the  gentleness  of  their 
education,  and  the  kind  treatment  they  receive,  they  ac- 
quire sensibility  and  intelligence,  and  perform  actions 
which  we  would  not  expect  m>m  them.  The  Hottentots 
train  their  oxen  to  war.  In  oil  their  armies  there  are  con- 
siderable troops  of  theie  oxen,  which  are  easily  governed, 
and  are  let  loose  by  the  chief  when  a  {proper  opportunity 
occurs.  They  instantly  dart  with  impetuosity  upon  the 
enemy.  They  strike  with  thei^  horns*  kick,  overturn,  and 
trample  under  their  feet  everything  that  opposes  their  fUry. 
They  run  ferociously  into  the  ranks,  which  they  soon  put 
into  disorder  \  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  easy  victory 
to  their  masters.  They  are  also  instructed  to  guard  the 
flocks,  which  they  oonduot  with  dexterity,  and  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  strangem  and  of  rapacious  ani- 
mals. They  are  taught  to  understand  signals ;  and  when 
pasturing,  at  the  smallest  signal  from  the  keeper,  they 
bring  back  and  eollect  the  wandering  animals.  They 
attack  all  strangers  with  flvy }  so  that  they  prove  a  great 
security  against  fobbers.  They  know  evei^  inhabitant  ef 
the  knial  or  village,  and  these  they  suffer  to  approach  the 
cattle  with  the  greatest  safety*— —-Haivcock  on  Instinct, 

The  cases  of  disease  with  which  the  hospitals  are  filled 
tend  to  confirm,  in  a  strong  manner,  the  evils  of  Dram- 
drinking,  There  is  little  Mibt  that  a  large,  if  not  the 
greatest,  proportion  df  maladies  which  ftimish  Uie  ho6|Htals 
with  patients,  must  be  referred  to  this  source.  From  cnBcial 
connexion  with  the  City  hospitals,  and  firom  rather  an  eX' 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  afflictions  of  the 
poor,  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  drinking  of 
spirits  is  a  considerable  source  of  disease  and  death,  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  It  is  not  a  moral  pestilence  alone,, 
but  a  physical  scourge ;  and  innumerable  indeed  have  been 
the  victims  who  have  fallen  beneath  its  power :  many  local 
diseases  (even  in  surgery)  are  referrible  to  the  habitual  use 
(^  spirits,  and  their  destructive  influenoe  is  constantly 
manifested  in  cases  of  sore  legs^*-«  eoesplaint  which  afflicts 
a  very  great  proportion  of  Uie  inferior  o^ers  in  this  town : 
the  worst  specimens  of  this  disease  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  they  are  commonly 
cases  which  never  completely  get  well ;  and  the  subjects  of 
them  drag  out  their  existence  in  going  tfom  one  hospital 
to  another,  while  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  laborious 
exertions  when  thrown  upon  the  oountry.-^-^PoYi^DSR. 


■^ 


Tbb  fomous  oriental  philosopher,  Lokmaa,  while  a  slave, 
being  presented  by  his  master  with  a  bitter  melon,  imme- 
diately ate  it  idl.  **  How  was  it  possible,"  said  his  master, 
"  for  you  to  eat  so  nauseous  a  fruit  ?*'  Lokman  replied, 
"  I  have  received  so  many  favours  from  you,  it  is  no  wonder 
I  should,  for  once  In  my  life,  eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your 
hand."  This  generous  answer  of  the  slave  struck  the 
master  so  forcibly,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty.  With  such  sentiments  should  man  receive  his  por- 
tion of  sufferings  at  the  hand  of  God.-^— Bp.  Hornb. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

It  may,  indeedi  be  thought  strange  to  introduce 
Christian  doctrines  into  philosophical  studies  j  and 
yet  why  ahould  it  be  so  ?  Christianity  is  the  great 
business  of  life.  Not  satisfied  with  having  it  as  the 
white  margin^  merely  to  adorn  the  page  of  our 
history,  we  must  have  it  the  entire  fabric  on  which 
the  text  is  imprinted  i  and  if  we  ai«  thus  to  inter- 
weave it  With  every  thing  connected  with  ourselFcs, 
and  with  St.  Paul  to  "  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  L^d,'*  we  ought 
to  be  equally  earnest  to  incorporate  it  with  evexy 
branch  of  knowledge  vre  commtmicate  to  our  children. 
We  must  apply  to  ourselves  the  commandment  which 
God  gave  to  the  Jews  )"^"  Thou  must  teach  my 
words  diligently  unto  your  children }  thou  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sitteet  in  the  house^  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  war,  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up. '  There  is,  therefore,  no  object 
of  study  which  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
Christi^ty. 

Must  we  not  stand  rebuked  before  the  heathen, 
when  we  remember  the  almost  universal  infnsion  of 
their  idolatry  into  all  the  various  occupations  of  life? 
Referring  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  Mr. 
Gibbon  tells  us,  "  it  was,  moreover,  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of 
public  or  private  life,  with  all  the  offices  and  amuse- 
ments of  society.**  And  how  interesting  the  reply 
of  the  Chickasaw  Indian  to  Mr.  Wesley,  when  he 
asked  him  if  his  Uibe  often  thought  and  talked  of 
their  gods  >  "  We  think  of  them  always/*  said  the 
Indian  j  **  Wherever  we  are,  we  talk  o/  them  and  Ui 
them,  at  home  and  abroad^  in  peace  and  in  war, 
bofbre  and  after  we  fight,  and^  indeed,  whenever, 
and  wheretef^  we  meet  together.*'-— -Oftsrrvo/ioju  os 
ike  AniiphrUftiam  TVaiMCif  ^  Modtm  SdmmUion. 


Mf 


tt  is  a  etmiffioo  weakness  wi^  men  la  power,  who  have 
used  dissimulation  sueeessfuUy,  te  form  a  passion  for  the 
use  of  il»  Dapes  le  their  love  of  dupingi  their  pride  is 
latteMd  by  it«  He  Who  (kneies  he  must  be  perpetually 
stooping  to  the  pn^udiees  of  his  Mlew^^reatures,  is  per^ 
petually  reminding  and  reassuring  himself  ef  his  vast  supe- 
iriority  ovet  them  %  but  no  greamess  eaa  kms  co-exist  with 
deceit;  the  whole  faculties  of  men  must  be  exerted  ia 
order  to  noble  energies,  and  he  who  is  not  earnestly  sin- 
cere lives  but  in  half  his  being — self  mutilated*  ''^^^ 
scribed.-— *CoLERi  DGB. 


Lbt  net  the  raillery  or  contempt  of  bad  men  laugh  or  fright 
you  out  of  your  duty ;  for  why  should  the  censuies  of  fosls 
mnuer  you  from  being  wise  ? 


•'  WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THB  K10HT  ?" 
St  TSB  mtt.  TftOMAt  Tk9t,  It.  A. 

SaV,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

Do  the  dews  of  the  morning  ful  ? 
Have  the  orient  skies  a  border  of  light. 

Like  the  fringe  of  a  funeral  pall  ? 

*  The  night  is  fast  waning  on  high. 

And  soon  shall  the  darkness  flee. 
And  the  morn  shall  spread  o  er  the  bhisking  dqr* 

And  bright  shaU  its  gbries  be.* 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  ni^t. 

When  sorrow  and  pain  are  minei 
And  the  pleasures  of  Ufe,  so  sweet  and  bright* 

No  longer  around  me  shine  ? 

'  That  night  of  sorrow,  thy  soul 

May  surely  prepare  to  meet. 
But  awav  shall  the  clouds  of  thy  heaviness  roll. 

And  the  morning  of  joy  be  sweet* 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  the  arrow  of  death  is  sped. 
And  the  grave,  which  no  glimmering  star  can  igbt, 

Shall  ^  my  sleepitig  bed  ? 


'  That  night  is  near,— and  the  cheerless  tomb 

Shall  keep  thy  body  in  store, 
Till  the  mom  of  Btein^  rise  on  the  gloom. 

And  Night — shall  be  no  more  V 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE 

FIRST. 

Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Lemon^  that  he  had 
xeceDtly  discovered,  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  a 
prayer  by  King  Charles  the  First,  I  became  desirous 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  it  to 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
for  publication  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  With  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  I  faithfully  transcribed  it.  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  never  been  published,  but  have 
ascertained  that  the  prayer,  numbered  '  four'  in  the 
Reliquia  Sacra  Carolina,  may  be  considered  a  muti- 
lated edition  of  it.  Having  compared  the  two,  it 
eeems  to  me  that  the  one  now  sent  had  been  used  by 
the  King  as  his  morning  and  evening  private  prayer, 
and  that  either  the  early  copy  had  been  very  incor- 
rectly made,  or  that,  in  the  time  of  the  King's 
sufferings,  he  had  omitted  the  whole  of  the  first 
paragraph,  and  then^  having  made  some  other  altera- 
tions, had,  by  these  means,  converted  it  into  a  gene- 
ral confession  and  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  sin. 

The  composition  manifests  a  frame  of  mind,  ani- 
mated with  the  sublime  truths  of  our  holy  religion  3 
as  such,  it  will  be  held  in  great  estimation  by  every 
Christian.  This  private  prayer  of  the  king  shows 
that  his  devotional  feelings  were  not  the  result  of 
adversity.  This  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for 
pardon,  it  is  evident,  had  been  composed  and  made 
use  of  before  the  Rebellion* 

Charles  the  First  was  bom  A.D.  1600,  and  was 
married  in  1625,  and  in  1642  his  political  horizon 
•was  overcast.  "This  original  prayer  is  endorsed,  in 
the  same  hand- writing,  1631 5  it  was,  therefore, 
written  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  about 
six  years  after  his  marriage,  and  eleven  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  The  appearance 
of  the  MS.  would  seem  to  show  its  daily  use,  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  considering 
tiiat  it  is  two  hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Lemon  assures 
me  that  he  is  well-acquainted  with  the  hand- writing 
of  the  King,  and  he  feels  certain  that  this  prayer, 
throughout,  was  penned  by  King  Charles  himself  3  and, 
as  most  of  the  manuscripts  relating  to  those  eventful 
times,  especially  the  King's  correspondence,  have 
been  frequently  examined  by  him,  a  much  better 
authority  upon  this  point,  I  suppose,  could  not  be 
adduced.  It  is  a  prayer  suitable  to  dl  sincere  peni- 
tents, and  would  form  a  good  daily  prayer  for  pardon 
ibr  the  poor  cottager  as  well  as  for  the  greatest 
prince,  Rbv,  H»  C» 


•!*■ 


A     DAILY    PRATER,    ENTIRBLY    W    THE    HAND- 
WRITING OP   KING   CHARLES   THE    FIRST, 

Copied  from  a  MS.  diKovered  in  Hit  Majesty's  State-Paper  Office. 

"  A  PBAYER— 1631. 

'^  Good  Lori>>  I  tiuoike  thee  for  keeping  mee  this 

dAv*  • .  night 

-r^r- 1  bnmhlie  beseechc  thee  to  keepe  mee  this  ^— - 

from  all  dangers  or  mischances  that  may  happen  to 
my  boddie,  and  all  eveU  thoughts  which  may  assalt 
or  hurt  my  sowel,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake :  and 
[ooke  upon  me,  thy  nnworthic  servant,  who  here 
prostrates  himselfe  at  thy  throne  of  grace,  but  looke 
upon  mee,  O  Father,  through  the  merites  and  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved .  Sone,  in  whom 
;hou  art  onlie  well  pleased  5  for,  of  my-selfe,  I  am 
lot  wortbie  to  stand  in  thy  presence,  or  to  speake 
?vith  my  uncleane  lips,  to  thee  most  holly  and  aeter- 
lal  God )  for  thou  knowest  that  in  sinn  I  was  con- 
;eaued  and  borne,  and  that  ever  since  I  haue  lived 
m   Iniqvetie,  so  that  I  baw  broken  all  Ay  HoUy 


Comandments,  by  sinful  motions,  evel  words,  and 
wicked  workes,  omitting  many  dewties  I  ought  to 
doe,  and  comitting  manie  vyces,  which  thou  hast 
forbidden  vnder  pdne  of  heavie  displeasure :  as  for 
sinnes,  O  Lord,  they  are  innumerable ;  in  the  mul- 
titude, therefore,  of  thy  mercies,  and  by  the  merites 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  Intreate  thy  Dev3me  Majestic,  that 
thou  wouldest  not  enter  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vant, nor  be  extreame  to  marke  what  is  done  amisse, 
but  bee  thou  mercifiill  to  mee,  and  washe  away  all 
my  sinnes  with  the  merits  of  that  pretius  blood  that 
Jesus  Christ  shed  for  mee ;  and  not  only  washe  away 
all  my  sinnes,  but  also  to  purge  my  hart,  by  [thy] 
holly  spirit,  from  the  drosse  of  my  naturall  corrup- 
tion ;  and  as  thou  doest  add  dayes  to  my  lyfe,  so 
(good  Lord)  add  repentance  to  my  dayes,  that  when 
I  have  past  this  mortal  lyfe,  I  may  bee  a  partaker  of 
thy  everlasting  kingdom,  througbt  Josus  Christ  our 
Lord.-^-Amen.** 


■^(•B 


SiNKBRS  are  like  idle  swimmen,  that  go  cartlesslv  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  rather  than  exert  themselves  to 
swim  affainst  the  current  and  gain  the  bank.  They  must 
reach  me  tea  at  last,  and  when  they  hear  the  breakers, 
and  see  the  foaming  crests  of  the  waves,  they  become 
alarmed;  but  it  is  too  late;  the  stream  is  now  too  strong  for 
them,  their  limbs  are  benumbed  and  enervated  fix>m  want 
of  exertion :  and  unfitted  and  unprepared,  they  are  hurried 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity. P. 

ViRTTTs  is  not  a  mushroom  that  springeth  up  of  itself  in 
one  night,  when  we  are  asleep  or  regard  it  not;  but  a 
delicate  plant,  that  groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing 
much  pams  to  cultivate  it,  much  care  to  guard  it,  much  time 
to  mature  it  Neither  is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  be  conjured 
away  with  a  charm«  slain  bv  a  single  blow,  or  despatched  by 
one  stab.  Who,  then,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave  the 
eradicating  of  vice,  and  the  planting  in  of  virtue  into  its 
place  to  a  few  years  or  weeks  ?  Yet  he  who  procrastinates 
nis  repentance  and  amendment  grossly  does  so ;  with  his 
eyes  open,  he  abridges  the  time  allotted  for  the  loneest  and 
most  important  work  he  has  to  perform :  he  is  a  fool.  — 
Barrow. 


In  Mr.  Amyot's  very  interesting  Account  of  the  Life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Windham,  prefaced  to  the  edition  of  that 

gentleman  s  speeches  in  Parliament,  it  the  following  anec* 
ote,  which  deserves  to  be  more  known  than  it  is  :*— 
"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Amyot,  "  so  highly  oflfended  him, 
as  any  careless  or  irreverend  use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator. 
I  remember,  that  on  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  in 
which  the  words,  •  My  God  r  had  been  made  use  of  on  a 
light  occasion,  he  hastily  snatched  a  pen,  and  before  he 
would  ftnish  ^  letter  blotted  out  the  misplaced  excla- 
mation.** 


Thsrs  is  a  diiforenoe,  and  a  wide  one,  between  practising 
moral  duties,  and  being  a  christian.  Christianity  is  a  reli- 
gion of  motives.  It  substitutes. an  eternal  motive  for  an 
earthly  one :  it  substitutes  the  love  of  God  for  the  love  of 
the  world  or  the  love  of  self.  There  may  be,  and  are, 
many  persons,  who  practise  temperance  and  other  virtues 
which  Christianity  inculcates,  but  who  never  think  of  doing 
so  because  they  are  so  inculcated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
ascribe  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  savages,  because  they 
employ  the  lever;  or  of  the  principles  of  astronomy  to 
brutes,  because,  in  walking,  mey  preserve  the  centre  of 
gravity;  as  it  is  to  call  such  ^rsons  christians.  A  christian 
^  one,  whose  motives  are  christian  faith  and  christian  hope, 
and  who  is,  moreover,  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  himr— Aechmsbop  Whamly. 


The  pious  Gsorob  Hmibbrt  built  a  new  ehuroh  at  Lay- 
ton  Ecclesia,  near  Spalding,  and  by  his  order  the  reading 
pew  and  pulpit  were  a  tittle  distant  from  eaoh  other,  and 
both  of  an  equal  height ;  for  he  would  often  say,  "  They 
should  neither  have  a  precedency  or  priority  of  the  other; 
but  that  prayer  and  preaching,  being  equally  useftiU 
might  agree  like  brethren,  and  have  an  equal  honour  and 
,  estimation.*'— Lt/c  of  Herbert, 
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THE  CHAMELEON,  fVluuMlxtmO 

A  GKND&  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  imriaii  or 
lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Tite  very  remarkable  power  which  these 
animals  possess  of  changing  their  colour,  and  of 
producing  a  succession  of  varied  tints  over  the  whole 
body,  at  an  early  period  called  the  attention  of 
observers  to  their  habits.  Poets  and  fabulists  have, 
at  different  periods,  contributed  to  its  celebrity,  and, 
by  inaccurate  or  fanciful  representations,  have  rei^ 
dered  it  iar  more  of  «  prodigy  than  nature  ever 
designed  it  to  be. 


The  skin  of  the  chameleon  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  small,  scaly  grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  the  lizard,  but  the 
trunk  is  compressed,  and  the  back  highly  ridged  or 
cutting.  The  occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  bead, 
is  elevated  pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large,  project- 
ing far  outwards,  yet  almost  entirely  covered  over 
by  the  skin,  except  immediately  opposite  the  pupil. 
What  ia  still  more  singular,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 
movii^  independently  of  each  other,  taking  different 
directions  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  visible 
external  ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  round,  and  capable 
of  being  greatly  lengthened ;  the  teeth  are  thrcc- 
pronged.  Each  of  the  feet  has  five  toes,  but  these 
are  separated  into  two  portions  (one  containing  two 
and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the  skin,  which  covers 
them  entirely  to  the  nails.  The  tail  is  long  and 
round,  and  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or  branches,  to 
sustain  the  animal.  '  The  lungs  of  the  chameleon 
are  so  large,  that  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the 
whole  body  becomes  almost  transparent.  With  the 
different  degrees  of  inflation,  the  sur&ce  undergoes 
changes  of  colour,  owing  to  the  variations  produced 
in  the  distribotioQ  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as  has  been 
&bled,  by  the  animal  assuming  the  colour  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  any  thing  more 
curious  or  heautiAil  than  the  transitions  ^m  hue 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  chameleon,  when  aroused 
to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow, . 
dull,  and  almost  torpid.  The  only  part  which  they 
move  with  celerity  is  their  long  tongue.  Thia  organ  is 
clothed,  at  its  extremity,  wi£  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus, 
and  is  darted  out  for  the  pmpose  of  capturing 
insects,  upon  which  the  animal  subsists.  As  they 
feed  but  seldom,  and  are  frequently  seen  inhaling  the 
air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  as  above-mentioned, 
ancient  observers  concluded  that  they  fed  altogether 
on  air ;  but  closer  attention  to  their  habits  has  shown 
that  they  require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial. 
Three  or  four  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands.  They  pass 
their  lives  altogether  upon  trees,  feeding  upon  small 
insects,  for  which  thdr  constraction  shows  them  to 
be  perfectly  adapted 


ANNIVERSAniES  IN  AUGUST. 

MONDAY, -S6th, 

bH  h.  C.  Ji^tfui  Ctur  flnt  landed  in  Briuin  OD  tbs  beacb  B»- 


>ered  il 


the  Iiluid  of  CerloD, 


1793  Toulon  tiven  up  to  tbe  Englbli 

shipping  ia  the  haibonr. 
1795  Tnncomal«c,  i  Dutch  wUlement  in 

taken  by  the  Engluh. 

TUESDAY,  OTth. 
1591  The  Grand  Council  of  Geneva  iuued  ■  { 

the  Ronuui  Citholic  rtlizion  in  ttiU  town. 
1803  'J'he  Dock!  ■!  BlicLwalT  were  opened  in  pneence  of  tW 

Officer!  of  Ih«  Crown,   when,  in   Eut  IndiUDUi   oUcnd, 

deconlad  with  tbe  colonn  or  the  different  niboos  of  Euope. 

WEDNESDAY,  Wlh, 

St.  AuQiT^iHi.— Tbe  utoivenary  of  tbe  deuh  of  this   enmeU 

Fallier  of  the  Charcb  itill  retiini  ■  piece  in  our  CUewl&r,  tbevfii 

ihe  religioug  obsenance  of  it  wu  aboliibed  at  the  KefonnatHO. 

if  Africi.  and  brought  up  in  the  ChriUiaD  bith  bi 


oher 


Doiher  Moo 


preaching  of 
I  induced  hi 


Ksrian  on  hii  mind,  and  induced  him  to  Mudy  the  writiiiB  < 
ul,  to  which  ma]r  be  attributed  the  eiemplary  pte^  of  hk 
lif-t,  ai  well  ai  the  vigour  and  powerful  reaioning  fmnd  in  bit  ■ 
Loionfl,  to  Hippo,  of 
he  eiercised  hinuelf 


..  did  little  creM 

made  ■,  creal  im- 

of  Si. 


rhich  place  be 


— .  ..^ of  Delft,  ud^ 

if  the  moM  leaned  writen  of  the  Hrenteeiith  centnrr.    He 
was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Louvestein  tor  bn  adhersiee  B 
the  doctrine*  of  Ihe  Reronnation,  and  wu  only  libwatad  by 
the  dexterity  and  affection  of  his  wife,  who  canaed  kim  Is  be 
carried  out  in  a  cheat,  concealed  by  bookj. 
1721  A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  Weat  Ibdies,  by  which  tbe  Uaad 
of   Uarhadoea  wag  greatly  injured,   and  the  Tom  of   Pal 
Koyal,  in  Jamaica,  totally  dealmyed. 
THURSDAY,  SSih. 
T.'  •collation  of  John  the  Baptist  (see  June  M.) 
1680  Died  the  iabmoui   Cnloiul   Blood,    Tendered  BOtonMi  by  a 
daring  attempt  to  steal  the  King's  cinwa, 
FRIDAY,  30lh. 
70  .'eruialem  utterly  destroyed  by  Titus. 
1801  Aleiandria  evacuated  by  the  FTeneh  ;  this  wu  tW  laM  plMe 

Ihey  retained  in  Egypt. 
180.1  Convention  of  Cintra.  by  vhieh  the  French  wvre  allomd  w 
evacuate  Portugal,  without  nylestation  from  tbe  Briliah  fsco. 
SATURDAY,  31st. 
1683  Eip  red,  in  London,  JoAo  Bunyon,  author  of  iba  PiIirm'i 

Prorrf.    He  was  the  so- -'- • n:— -^i- j  -  _-.i:_ 

in  the  Parliamenury  ai 
aplist  coi 

THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 
SipniieiB  letaina  the  name  originally  beuowad  ob  k  to  nark  i* 
position  of  seventh  month  in  the  Alban  Calendai.  It  bore,  lira 
short  period,  the  varioti*  appellations  of  Gmauiiimj,  Anttim, 
Htrcutui,  and  Taciiui,  given  to  it  by  theee  several  Empcton,  wliv 
wished  to  arrogate  to  Ihemaelves,  or  were  complimecited  l^  tte 
Senate,  with  the  honours  bestowed  on  Julius  andAucnatos  Caaar. 
Their  popularity.'  however,  did  nol  continue  long  eiMni«<i  to  cooira 
by  custom  Ihe  new  appellative,  and  the  month  retnrineil  to  its  oU 
designation,  though,  fioni  the  lime  of  Numa,  il  had  been  ibe  niatk. 
and  nol  the  seventh  moulb  of  the  year.  It  wai  dedicated  to  Valcai, 


shohllT,   i „ 

The  Saions  callsd  It  Gtra-monati  Gent,  or  Barley,  btanc  tbn 
in  perfection,  and  an  object  of  no  small  importance  to  tham,  ihcir 
chief,  nr  habitual  drink,  conaating  of  a  fermented  liquor  made  Snm 
Barley,  and  called  Bwri,  or  more  anciently  Att,  namei  atiH  ap- 
plied to  our  national  beverage. 

A^r  Ihe  establishment  of  Christianity,  this  moDth  wai  calM  by 
them  Halig-mimal,  the  Holy  Month,  ^m  the  namemu  iiligisw 
ceremonies  obaerved  in  the  conise  of  it. 

Seplembei  being  the  period  of  the  Vintage,  as  well  ■■  ef  ik 
Barley  Harvest,  in  old  pictum  it  is  represented  by  a  man  clolhil 
Id  purple,  and  crowjtd  with  clusters  of  black  and  whita  CrapH. 
holding  in  his  hand  a  few  eaia  of  com  and  a  balanea,  tbe  latan  in 
allusion  to  the  sign  Libra,  which  the  snn  enten  on  tba  33nl  of 
this  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
SUNDAY,  Ist. 
Thibtmxth  Si'iniaY  sma  TaiHrrr. 
1IS9  Died  Nidwlat  ^tmurt,  the  onlj  Enalishman  that  ••«' 
obtained  tbe  Pontifical  Chair.   On  hn  eniltatian.  be  asaoBcd 
Oie  title  of  Adrian  IV.:  he  iras  a  nadra  of  Abbots'  Lugley. 


Herts. 

1804  A  new  Planet  discovered  by  Mr.  HardiDg. 
Almanacs,  we  give  the  name  of  Ja»;  Ki 


LONDON ! 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 


n  Booksellat  SB*  MeniaBtas  la  te  Kh^dBb 


Saiitrtra^lf       M^um^^* 


N?74. 


AUGUST 


3I?r,  1833. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OFTHE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETV  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


AGRA,    IN  THE    EAST   INDIES. 


Agra  is  another  of  those  cities  of  India,  which,  like 
Cawnpon:,  are  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  Mofussil  stations.  Under  the  act  for  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  seat  of  a  fourth  government  in 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  and  is  distant  one  hundred  miles  from  Delhi, 
and  nine  hundred  and  forty  from  Calcutta. 

Agra  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  city  deserves  to  be, 
'^hich  possesses  much  of  that  magnificence  which  the 
imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  from  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Eastern  tales.  Bishop  Heber,  who 
possessed  a  true  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beaatiful, 
and  who  delighted,  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiam,  in  the 
picturesque,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  Agra,  in  his 
moHt  interesting  history.  He  was  ill  during  the 
short  period  that  he  tarried  there,  and  saw  the  place 
to  a  dtsodTant^je,  having  come  immediately  from  its 
rival  city,  Delhi.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  for 
Agra,  as  his  work,  being  deservedly  popular,  will 
naturally  lead  persons  to  imagine  that  ruin  and  deso- 
lation form  its  chief  features;  whereas,  though 
certainly  much  shorn  of  the  splendour  it  once  pos- 
sessed, it  is  still  a  place  of  worth  and  importance, 
inhabited  by  rich  natives,  both  Mussulman  and  Hin- 
du, and  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade. 

The  part  along  which  the  military  cantonments 
extend,    is  certainly  far  from  remtirlcEdile  for  beauty. 
It    is  a  wide  bare  plain,  enliveued   only  by  a  few 
Vol..  HI. 


trees,  named  Farkinsonias,  firom  the  officer  who 
introduced  them  into  India,  which  are  too  nnifonnlf 
covered  with  yellow  flowers  to  add  much  to  the 
effect,  unless  mingled  with  others  of  a  more  varied 
appearance.  The  river  Jumna  here  also  is  completely 
hidden  from  view,  by  high  sandy  banks.  The  out- 
side of  the  bungalows  or  houses  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, remarkably  uglyj  they  are  usually  built  of 
brick,  a  material  amply  supplied  by  the  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  the  gateless,  and  sometimes 
fenceless  compounds  or  paddocks,  have  a  desolate 
appearance.  A  handsome  church,  however,  presents 
a  redeeming  picture  to  the  scene. 

But  it  is  the  city  of  Agra  itself,  and  its  neigb- 
bonrhood,  which  demand  onr  diief  attention,  llie 
Taaje  Mahal,  or  "  Palace-tomb,"  as  that  name  im- 
plies, deserves  our  first  description.  As  a  mauso- 
leum or  royal  burying- place,  it  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  world.  The  reader  of  eastern  story  may  here 
find  the  reality  of  what  he  has  fancied  in  his  dreams 
of  foiry-land.  Imagine  a  wild  plain,  broken  into 
deep  sandy  ravines,  the  very  picture  of  rudeness  and 
desolation.  In  the  midst  of  this  horrid  wilderness, 
a.palace  suddenly  appears  of  deep  red  stone,  inlaid 
with  white  marble,  and  covered  by  domes  and  cupo- 
las. To  enter,  yon  ascend  by  flights  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  is  a  lai^  hall,  which  with  its  roof  and  a 
galleiy  mnning  round,  is  all  in  the  most  beautiful 
eastern  fashion  of  building.     This  is  the  gate  of  the 
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Taaje  Mahal,  and  is  in  itself  so  magnificent,  that  in 
any  other  place  it  would  detain  the  visiter  in  rapture, 
at  the  perfection  and  grandeur  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  finishing.  But  the 
eye  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dehcious  garden 
heyond,  and  the  splendours,  therefore,  of  this  noble 
entrance  are  little  regarded.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
avenue  of  graceful  cypresses,  whose  rich  branches 
are  heautifully  reflected  in  the  waters  of  some  marble 
hasins,  filled  by  streams  flowing  from  numerous 
sparkling  fountains,  the  Taaje  rises  like  a  fairy- 
palace.  The  whole  is  composed  of  polished  marble, 
of  the  very  whitest  kind,  nay,  of  so  splendid  a 
character,  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
even  more  brilliant  than  marble,  mother-of-pearl,  or 
glistening  spar :  and  it  is  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
No  description  can  do  justice  to  this  shining  edifice. 
It  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
than  to  any  thing  in  real  life.  The  mausoleum  itself 
stands  on  a  terrace  or  platform  of  white  marble, 
raised  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 

The  actual  place  of  burial  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
chief  building,  and  round  it,  on  three  sides,  are 
sets  of  rooms,  three  on  each  side,  all  likewise  of 
white  marble.  Even  the  window  frames  are  of  that 
beautiful  material.  On  the  outside  of  the  building, 
there  rises,  in  the  centre,  a  lofty"  tower  or  dome, 
seventy  3rards  across,  or  in  diameter,  (which  is  m 
shape  something  like  the  domes  on  the  King's 
Pavilion  at  Brighton) ;  this  dome  is  surrounded  by 
others  of  the  same  shape,  but  considerably  less  in 
size.  The  whole  building,  with  its  terrace,  occupies 
a  space  of  about  1 90  square  yards.  At  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  terrace,  a  very  high  minaret 
raises  its  towering  head.  In  short,  nothing  can  be 
more  chaste  or  beautiful,  than  the  whole  building. 
Standing  as  it  does  amid  orange-eroves,  it  seems,  as 
before  observed,  like  a  fairy-pidace.  Nor,  if  we 
enter  the  mausoleum  itself,  shall  we  fail  to  be  struck 
Dy  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  interior  j  for  it 
is  eipbellished  with  beautiful  mosaics,  that  is,  pictures 
formed  by  small  stoties  of  different  colours,  so  as  to 
represent  things  in  nature.  These  mosaics  are  here 
in  rich  patterns  of  flowers,  so  delicately  fashioned 
that  they  look  like  embroidery  upon  white  satin.  In 
one  of  them,  there  are  actually  thirty-five  different 
specimens  of  cornelians  employed  in  a  single  leaf  of 
a  carnation,  whilst  agates,  lapis-lazuli,  turquoise,  and 
other  precious  materials,  are  to  be  seen  there  in 
plentiful  profusion. 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  Taaje  Mahal  without  be- 
stowing some  attention  upon  the  garden  in  which  it  is 
sttMar^a.  Being  washed  by  the  Jumna,  it  looks  out 
Qpou  that  bright  and  rapid  river  ;  and  its  enchanting 
ga>*aeuii  extending  over  many  acres,  planted  with 
flowcno^  forest  trees  and  interspersed  with  buildings 
and  Fountains,  stretch  along  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Imagine  it,  moreover,  enlivened  by  numbers  of  birds 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  variegated  plumage,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  blossoms  of  every  scent 
and  every  hue.  But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  for  what 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  whom,  this  building  was 
erected?  The  history  is  this.  The  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan  raised  it  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife 
Moom  Taze  Mahal.  When  she  lay  d3ring,  in  the 
mssionate  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  assured  her,  that 
as,  whilst  alive,  she  surpassed  in  loveliness  and 
virtue  all  the  women  of  her  time,  so  after  her  de- 
cease she  should  have  a  monument  over  her,  which 
should  be  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  fulfilled  his 
promise.  This  princely  palace  was  raised  at  his 
command.  The  plan  of  it,  which  is  purely  eastern, 
is  said  to  liave  been  formed  by  iiimselfi  and  executed 


by  foreigners  of  eminence.  It  is  reported  to  bave  cost 
750,000/.,  and  is  generally  consider^  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  Indian  empire.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  built  a  mausoleum  for  himself  of  similar  mag. 
nificence,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Jumoa,  and  to 
have  connected  them  together  by  a  marble  bridge 
across  that  river.  But  the  troubles  of  his  reiga 
prevented  him  from  accompUshing  so  superb  a 
design,  and  his  remains  thei^ore  are  placed  beside 
those  of  her  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached 
whilst  on  earth.  The  natives  of  Agra  are  justly 
proud  of  the  Taaje  Mahal.  They  are  pleased  with 
the  admiration  which  it  draws  forth  from  strangers, 
and  are  gratified  by  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  it  by  government  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  crowds  of  Mussulmans  of  all 
descriptions,  rich  and  poor,  visit  the  gardens }  wbea 
it  is  very  common  for  them  to  add  a  flower  to  the 
fresh  coronals  which  are  every  day  strewed  on  the 
monarch's  grave,  and  their  presence  in  the  gardens 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  the  scene. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  "  the  Palace 
Tomb**  stands  the  Fort  of  Agra,  a  place  of  great 
strength  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  One 
side  is  defended  by  the  river,  the  others  lie 
surrounded  by  high  batUemented  walls  of  red  stone, 
furnished  with  turrets  and  loop-holes,  and  in  addition 
to  several  postern  entrances,  a  magnificent  boilding 
called  the  Delhi-gate.  With  many  persons  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  mind  will  naturally  be  very  overpowering, 
when  gazing,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  golden 
crescent  of  ^e  Moslems,  glittering  high  in  the  fair 
blue  heavens,  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  which  stands  now  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  their  power  and  their  pride.  They  may 
then  feel  that  the  gorgeous  palaces,  and  glittering 
thrones  with  which  eastern  story  is  so  plentifully 
adorned,  had  at  least  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  Fort  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
tains many  objects  of  interest  and  curiositf.   'Hte 
Mootee  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  is  by  some  preferred 
for  its  beauty  to  the  Taaje  Mahal.     Neither  drawing 
nor  description  can  do  justice  to  it :  for  the  purity 
of    the   material   of  which    it   is   formed,  and  the 
^  splendour  of  its  architectiure,  defy  the  powers  of  the 
•  pencil  and  the  pen.    A  long  and  splendid  hall  extends 
along  one  side  of  a   noble   quadrangle  or  sqnwt 
This  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  richly  sculptured 
cloisters,   from   which   rise    at   intervals  light  and 
elegant  cupolas,  supported  on  slender  pillars.  The 
.  whole  is  of  polished  white  marble,  carved  even  to  the 
I  very  slabs  that  compose  the  pavement;  and  when 
;  moonlight  shines  brightly  on  the  scene,  the  tS^ 
■  is  quite  magical.     In   fact,    Europe  itself  docs  not 
I  possess  a   more   interesting   relic   of  the  ^otj  » 
days  departed,  than  that  which  is  afforded  in  Asia  by 
the  Fort  of  Agra. 

The  next  building  worthy  of  observation  i«  ^ 
Palace  of  Agra,  lliis  palace,  though  rich  »» 
splendid,  is  not  equal  to  those  beautiftd  structort* 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  is,  however, 
interesting,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  sowrt 
of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  the  East  »^ 
hall,  formerly  ceiled  with  silver,  is  still  a  fine  "P*"* 
ment.  But  the  smaller  rooms,  being  more  singul^J 
are  more  interesting  to  strangers.  They  are  mos^ 
formed  of  eight  sides,  and  generally  leading  out 
each  other.  The  walls,  floors,  and  rooft,  are  vi 
composed  of  the  same  white  marble.  The  walls  ^ 
ornamented  with  rude  mosaics  ot  flowers.  One  o\^ 
rooms,  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  during  the  m 
winds  which  prevail  at  times  in  India  is  very  cafl^ 
It  is  a  square  apartment  of  a  good  size^  but  cnw^' 
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'without  windows.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  spars, 
silver,  and  other  glittering  ornaments,  intermixed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass.  The  pavement  is  cut 
into  channels,  so  as  to  let  water  continually  nm 
through  it.  Here  the  emperors  spent  the  sultry 
hours  by  torch  light.  The  palace  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  on  which  many 
of  its  windows  with  their  balconies  overlook.  The 
river  is  gay  with  boats,  and  the  opposite  bank  is 
finely  planted,  adorned  with  bright  pavilions,  peeping 
amidst  the  trees,  or  raised  upon  some  jutting  point 
of  land.  The  plan  of  the  whole  building  is  best 
seen  from  the  roof,  which  is  flat.  It  is  laid  out  in 
small  quadrangles  or  courts,  each  with  its  garden  or 
its  bath  in  the  centre.  A  noble  view  is  also  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  this  height. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna  are  the  stately 
gardens  of  the  Rombaugh,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally planted  and  laid  out  by  the  Emperor  Jehanghire, 
the  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  Near  these,  stands  another 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Eastern  architec- 
ture which  India  can  boast, — the  tomb  of  Utta  ma 
Dowlah.  It  was  the  work  of  his  daugliter,  the  Empress 
Nourmahal.  Anxious  that  it  should  be  built  of  the 
most  durable  material,  she  proposed  that  it  should 
be  constructed  of  silver.  But  she  was  persuaded  to 
erect  it  of  marble  as  less  likely  to  be  destroyed. 
Not  being  kept  in  repair  by  government,  time  has 
much  injured  it;  but  it  still  remains  a  noble 
monument  of  the  great  lord  to  whose  memory  it  was 
built,  who  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  East. 
In  fact,  Utta  ma  Dowlah's  tomb  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra.  It 
is  within  the  compass  of  a  morning  or  evening  drive. 
The  gardens  of  the  Rombaugh,  which  are  close  to  it, 
are  as  splendid  as  those  which  are  described  in  the 
Arabian  tales.  From  the  roof  of  this  monument  one 
of  those  views  is  obtained,  which  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  blue  waters  of  the  Jumna 
"wind  along  through  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
richness,  with  gardens  stretching  down  on  each  bank 
to  its  rippling  current;  opposite  stands,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  Eastern  architecture,  the  city  of  Agra,  with 
its  strong  and  striking  fort,  its  beautiful  marble 
palace  and  splendid  cupolas  intermixed  with  trees  ; 
below,  in  silvery  pride,  is  seen  the  lustrous  Taaje 
Mahal ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  country- 
houses  present  themselves,  decorated  with  light 
pavilions,  rising  into  sight  close  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scene. 

One  other  building  must  be  mentioned.     It  is   the 

mausoleum  or  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Aobar.      The 

care  of  the  dead  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 

Mussulman  character.     Kingdoms  have  passed  away, 

and  lines  of  princes  have  been  lost,  and  whilst  notiiing 

of  the  magnificence  of  those  that  are  in   the  silent 

tomb  remains  except  the  mere  name,  their  graves  are 

honoured  and    respected,  and    flowers    are   strewed 

over  them,  and  lamps  are  burned  by  those  who   now 

own  themselves  subjects  of  a  far  different  race  of 

princes.     As  Acbar  was  first  of  the  Mogul  emperors, 

'who,  preferring  Agra  as  a  residence  tt)  the  neiirh- 

bouring  city  of   Delhi,   eml)ellished   and    beautified 

that  city,   his  name   as    "  the  mighty  lord,"   is  still 

held  in  great  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and  his 

tomb  which,  is  about  five  miles  distant,  is  scarcely 

less  an  object  of  admiration   than  the  Taaje   Mahal. 

It  ifi  a  gorgeous  structure,  something  in  the  form  of 

a  pyramid,  built  of  red  stone,  and  of  a  character  for 

rudeness  and  splendour  suited  to  the  barbarian  chief 

to  whose  memory  it  was  raised. 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  form,  and 
its  immense  size>  which  give  it  a  majesty  and  splen- 


dour which  it  would  hardly  otherwise  poesess.  There 
is  something,  also,  striking,  in  its  having  superb 
colonnades  or  cloisters  of  white  marble  extending 
along  its  sides,  as  they  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
red  stone  of  which  the  building  itself  is  constructed. 
Below,  in  a  dark  vault,  illumined  only  by  a  single 
lamp,  lies  the  body  of  Acbar.  From  diiferent  parts  of 
the  edifice,  magnificent  views  are  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  tomb,  like  that  of 
Utta  ma  Dowlah,  is,  from  want  of  repair  and  atten* 
tion,  falling  into  a  state  of  decay. 

Other  proofs  of  the  splendour  of  the  city  of  Agra 
may  be  mentioned,  but  those  already  described  will 
be  sufficient  to  show^  not  only  what  Agra  was,  but 
what  it  still  is. 

[Chiefly  abridged  from  a  paper  in  the  Aiiatie  Journal,'] 

D.  L  E. 

DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

In  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Dulwich,  anciently  spelt 
Dilwyshe,  in  Siurrey,  at  the  five-mile  stone  from 
London,  is  the  College  represented  in  the  engraving. 
It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  by 
Edward  Alleyn,  Esq.  The  chapel  was  finished  in 
1616,  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1619,  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  completed,  the  name 
of  God's  Gift  College  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
founder.  It  was  established  for  a  master,  warden, 
four  fellows,  six  poor  brethren,  six  poor  sisters,  alt 
of  whom  must  be  unmarried,  and  twelve  poor 
scholars,  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  ruled, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  statutes. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Allejm  bought  the  manor 
of  Dulwich,  and  other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  lands  and  tenements  in  other  places.  In 
addition  to  this  handsome  provision,  he  erected 
alms-houses  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph  Bishops- 
gate,  St.  Saviour  Southwark,  and  St.  Giles  without 
Cripplegate,  for  thirty  poor  men  and  women,  ten  from 
each  parish,  to  be  elected  by  the  respective  church- 
wardens and  vestry,  and  to  be  admitted  afterwards 
into  God's  Gift  College  as  vacancies  occurred,  under 
certain  conditions,  particularly  that  of  the  parties 
being  single  and  elderly.  The  churchwardens  of 
these  parishes  are  appointed  assistants  of  the  master, 
warden,  and  fellows.  One  of  the  brethren,  two  of 
the  sisters,  and  three  of  the  scholars,  just  specified  as 
belonging  to  the  college,  are  chosen  out  of  the  parish 
of  Camberwell,  in  which  the  college  is  situated; 
the  remaining  nine  brethren  and  sisters,  and  nine 
scholars,  coming  from  the  three  parishes  above- 
mentioned. 

By  the  terms  of  the  statutes,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  master  and  warden  should  be  unmarried,  and  have 
the  founders  name  of  Allen.  It  is  also  required, 
that  three  of  the  fellows  should  be  clergymen,  the 
fourth  being  the  organist,  and  that  they  should  all 
be  single  persons.  Although  the  words  of  the 
fotmdation-deed  are  express  on  the  latter  point,  the 
Jirsi  master  and  warden,  Thomas  and  Matthias 
Alleyn,  were  married  men,  and  the  founder  himself 
showed  his  approval  of  the  state  of  matrimony  by 
marrying  secondly,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Joan,  who  lies  buried  in  the  chapel.  S<ime  of  the 
masters  have  endeavoured  to  procure  leave  to  marry, 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  (dear  terms  of  the 
will. 

The  mode  of  election  to  the  vacant  situations  in 
the  college  was  settled  by  the  founder.  On  that  v^f 
the  master  being  void,  the  warden  at  once  succeeds  to 
it ;  but  the  app<iintment  to  the  ofiice  of  warden  is 
vested  in  the  body,  namely,  the  master,  assistants, 
and  fellows,  who,  if  there  are  more  than  two  candi 
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dates,  reduce,  by  their  votes,  the  number  to  two, 
whieh  two  thea  draw  lots.  Two  small  pieces  of 
paper  are  rolled  wp,  within  one  of  which  is  written 
"  God's  Gift,"  the  other  being  left  blank :  the  box  in 
which  they  are  placed,  is  then  "  thrice  shaken  up  and 
down,  and  the  elder  person  of  the  two  draws  the  first 
lot,  the  youngest  the  second;"  and  the  drawer  of  the 
written  paper  ia  instantly  elected.  The  choice  of 
fellows  is  very  similar.  The  late  oi^anist,  the  Rev. 
Ozias  Linley,  brother  of  the  first  Mrs.  Brinsley  She- 
ridan, drew  the  successful  lot  agtunat  the  celebrated 
bass-singer,  Mr.  Bartleman.  The  poor  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  the  poor  scholars,  also  draw  lots  in  the 
same  manner,  the  candidates  having  been  sent  by 
the  churchwardens  of  their  respective  parishes. 

Edward  Alleyn,  or  Alle»,  to  whose  benevolence  this 
college  owes  its  fonndation,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1566,  and  became  one  of  the  most  admired  actors  of 
the  tjme :  he  was  called  the  Rosciua  of  his  age,  and 
probably  gained  a  lai^  portion  of  his  fortune  hy 
hifl  performances  at  the  Fortune  playhouse  in  White- 
crosa-Street,  London,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and 
which  he  left  at  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  the  Col- 
lege.  He  was  also  proprietor  of  a  bear-garden  at 
Bankside,  near  the  Borough,  and  afterwards  held  the 
place  of  "Master  of  the  King's  Bears,"  a  lucrative 
situation,  when  great  and  accomplished  persons,  as 
well  as  others,  took  a  horrible  delight  in  watching 
the  cruellies  wantonly  practised  on  inferior  creatures. 
It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
partial  to  the  sport  of  bull  and  hear-baiting.  May  it 
not  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day,  the  people  of 
Spain  may  look  back  with  wonder  and  shame  at  the 
prevalence  of  such  savage  sports  as  their  bull-fights, 
in  which,  even  now,  ladies  of  that  country  find  amuse- 
ment, thus  giving  up  the  claim  of  belonging  to  the 
softer  and  kinder  sex ! 

But  to  return  to  Alleyn.  At  the  period  of  his 
making  this  endowment,  be  bad  for  some  time  retired 
firom  the  stage.  A  story  has  been  told  by  Aubrey,  of 
the  cause  of  this  retirement ;  namely,  that  in  publicly 
appearing  as  one  of  a  band  of  demons,  in  company 
with  his  brother  actors,  he  saw  the  evil  spirit  himself  j 
an  event  which  drove  him  to  a  life  of  retirement, 
penitence,  and  charity.  This  anecdote  may  probably 
have  been  the  invention  of  an  age,  in  which  super- 
stition prevailed  to  a  vast  extent )  when  the  existence 
and  power  of  witches  was  not  doubted  ;  and  even  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Lord  Bacon  himself  was  clouded 
with  many  of  the  foolish  notions  common  at  the  time. 


Alleyn  had  some  difliculty  in  folfilling  his  dcfign, 
as  to  the  colk^,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ol^ 
jectione  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  his  settling 
his  estates  in  mortmain;  the  statute  of  mortmain 
(which  means  a  dead  hand,  that  is,  an  uaproductiTe 
possession),  having  been  made,  to  check  the  power 
of  corporate  bodies  in  the  purchases  of  land). 
Having,  however,  obtained  the  king's  license,  be 
completed  his  foundation,  and  afterwards  went  to 
live  at  the  manor-house  of  Dulwich,  called  Hall 
Place,  The  inscription  on  bis  grave-stone,  in  the 
college  chapel,  states  that  be  died  in  1 626. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  college  m 
built  by  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  sorveroTi 
he  having  been  present  with  tiie  Lord  Cbancdlor, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  others,  at  the  ceremony  of  tbe 
foundation  :  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  so  px"I 
an  architect  conld  have  been  employed,  as  ve  find 
that  the  steeple  fell  down  in  1638.  Thb  so  injnnd 
the  revenues  of  the  college,  as  to  occasion  its  being 
dissolved  for  six  months,  during  which  the  master 
and  fellows  received  no  salary ;  but  the  poor  people 
and  scholars  had  two  shillings  a  week  each.  Not  long 
after  this,  another  portion  of  the  building  fell  down; 
and,  in  1703,  the  poreh  and  other  parts  followwl- 
Frequent  repairs  were  accordingly  made,  wUcb  ap- 
pear to  be  marked  by  dates  in  parts  of  the  coUege- 

Dulwich  college  had  its  foil  share  of  the  bime 
committed  by  the  fanatics  in  the  Civil  Wa«.  It «« 
turned  into  quarters  for  a  company  of  soldiers  « 
Fairfax's  army,  who,  it  is  said,  took  up  the  leiiiai 
coffins  ia  the  chapel,  and  melted  them  into  bntets- 
The  fellows  of  the  college  were  in  arms  for  the  knigi 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  deprived  of  utf 
fellowships)  and  a  school-master  and  uEber  vet 
appointed  in  their  stead.  Pnring  the  govenuw' 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  short  power  of  his  •» 
and  successor,  Richard,  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
college  were  taken  away,  and  its  rights  set  «<"iWj 
But  at  the  Restoration,  these  were  recovered,  ana 
have  since  remained  secure. 

The  site  of  thia  College  begins  at  the  five-owe 
stone,  on  the  back  of  which  are  the  words,  Sw" 
Viator*,  T.  T.  1772.  The  initials  are  those  «• 
Thomas  Tteslove,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Sorrey,  *» 
was  active  in  repairing  the  roads,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  probably  of  other  service  to  the  colfcp- 
The  gates  are  of  curiously  wrought  iron,  sonnoon™ 
with  the  founder's  arms,  crest  and  motto,  "Gods 
•  Stop,  TVawlier  ( 
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Gift."  These  lead  into  the  outer  court  or  greeQ. 
The  college  stands  in  the  inner  eourt.  The  west  wing 
is  the  most  Bncient.  The  east  vimg,  which  contains 
uDODg  other  apartments,  those  of  the'  fellowi,  and 
the  school- room,  bears  the  date  of  1739.  The  front 
■f  the  college  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  porch, 
over  which  is  the  treasury- chamber.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  porch  is  the  Chapel,  which  is  plain  and 
aaornamented,  except  by  a  painting  over  the  commu- 
nion-table; it  is  a  noble  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfigu- 
ration, the  work  of  his  pupil,  Julio  Romano,  who,  it 
is  said,  followed  Raphael  to  the  grave,  assisting  to 
bear  the  original  picture  (said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world),  as  a  trophy  of  his  art.  The  chapel  serves  as 
a  chapel  of  ease  for  this  village,  to  the  church  of 
Cainberwell.  Although  built  for  the  collie,  it  is  fre- 
qnented  by  the  inhabitants,  and  has  been  enlarged 
for  their  accomodation.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
porch  is  the  College-ball,  where  the  elections  are  held, 
and  ^bere  the  scholars  usually  dine)  and  adjoining 
it,  is  the  dining-room  of  the  master,  warden,  and 
fellows.  Above,  are  the  Library,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  master  and  warden. 

A  Taluable  addition  was  made,  in  1746,  to  the 
eoH^  trusts,  by  James  Allen,  Esq.,  iqaster,  who  by 
wiB,  graated  a  freehold  piece  of  ground  at  Kensing- 
ton'Gravel-pits,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  should 
be  applied  towards  providing  a  school -mistress  to 
teach  poor  boya  and  girls,  children  of  poor  people 
resident  in  Dulwich,  or  within  a  mile  of  it. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  numerous  visit- 
ers of  Dulwich  college,  is  the  collection  of  pictures 
given  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  in  1811. 
It  contains  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  English  schools. 
A  spacious  gallery  has  been  built  for  their  reception 
at  the  south  end  of  the  collide)  and  in  a  small 
apartment,  or  mausoleum,  adjoining  the  gallery,  are 
two  stone  coffins,  containing  the  bodies  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Bourgeois.  The  view  of  the  pictures  is 
npen  to  the  public  gratuitously. 


The  pleasure  arising  from  seeing  others  laii|rh  is  a  comtnon 
cause  of  laughter,  so  common,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain. 
even  without  knowing  the  cause  of  their  mirth.  "  I  was," 
says  Goldsmith,  "  by  nature,  an  admirer  of  happy  human 
faces,  and  I  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  a  merry  party  without 
sharing  the  mirth."  Walking,  some  time  since,  in  Lincoln' s- 
Inn  Fields,  I  followed  a  party  of  chimney-B weepers,  who,  at 
tbe  turning  under  the  gateway,  Buddanly  met  three  Chinese, 
apparently  just  arrived  in  London.  It  was  clear  they  had 
never  before  seen  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
ehtmney-sweepers  had  never,  till  that  moment,  seen  such 
flfrures  as  the  Chinese.  Each  party,  and  every  spectator, 
was  in  a  convulsion  of  Isughter. Thoughttoit  LauffAter. 


kaow  tbe  inattention  and  perverseness  of  mankind,  that 
aay  one  who  had  followed  a  fhneral,  could  fail  to  return 
home  without  new  resolutions  of  a  holy  life  ;  for  who  cnn 
see  tbe  final  period  of  all  human  schemes  and  under- 
takings, without  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  termi- 
natas  in  the  present  state  ?  For  who  can  see  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  powerAil,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave, 
\rithaut  reflection  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinctions 
which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other?  And  who, 
irhen  he  sees  the  vamty  of  all  terrestrial  odvanges,  can 
forbear  to  wish  far  a  more  permanent  and  certain  luppl' 
ness  ?  Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often  arise,  and  such  rcso- 
lutioDB  are  often  formed  ;  but,  before  the  resolution  can  be 
exerted — before  the  wish  can  re({Ulate  the  conduct — new 
prospects  open  before  us,  new  impressions  are  received ; 
the  tetaptations  of  the  world  solicit,  the  passions  of  the 
heart  are  put  into  commotion ;  we  plunge  again  into  the 
tumult,  engage  again  in  the  contest ;  and  forget  that 
•vhat  we  gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  life  for  which 
ve  are    thus  busy  to  provide  must  he  quickly  at  an  end. 

-JF  O  HNSOH. 


THE  CONDOR  VULTURE. 
V%Uur  grypKui. — Linhaus. 


It  is  a  curious  iact,  that  we  possess  no  accurate 
account  of  this  ferocious  bird  of  earlier  date  than 
that  afforded  by  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, on  his  return  to  Europe,  after  his  labonons 
researches  in  South  America.  Tbe  flight  of  the 
condor  is  loftier  than  that  of  any  other  bird  ;  it  some- 
times is  found  nearly  four  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  frequents,  in  great  numbers,  the  im- 
mense chain  of  the  Andes,  on  t^e  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  more  famous  for  its  ferocity  and  strength 
than  for  its  great  size,  its  usual  length  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wing,  when  expanded,  being  about  nine  feet ; 
and  the  lat^est  specimen  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of  did  not  exceed  fourteen  feet.  The  beak 
of  this  bird  is  extremely  large  and  strong,  flat  on  the 
top,  but  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  its  claws,  also, 
are  very  large  and  powerfiU,  and,  unlike  other  vul- 
tures, it  feeds  upon  living  prey,  as  well  as  carrion, 
although  it  gives  a  preference  to  the  latter.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  strength  of  these  birds,  by  the 
following  account  of  their  mode  of  attacking  their  prey. 
"  Two  condors  will  dart  upon  the  deer  of  the  Andes, 
upon  the  puma,  the  vicugna,  and  the  guanaco.  They 
will  even  attack  a  heifer  :  they  pursue  it  for  a  long 
time,  wounding  it  with  their  beiJiL  and  talons,  until 
the  animal,  breatlilese  and  overwhelmed  with  fatigue, 
thrusts  out  its  tongue,  bellowing ;  the  condor  then 
seizes  the  tongue,  a  morsel  to  which  it  ia  most  at- 
tached ;  it  also  tears  out  the  eyes  of  the  victim, 
which  sinks  to  the  earth  and  slowly  expires.  In  the 
province  of  Quito,  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  but 
more  especially  to  sheep  and  cows,  by  this  formid- 
able bird,  is  immense.  In  the  savannahs  of  An^sana, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bulls  are  constantly  found  which 
have  been  wounded  in  the  back  by  condors." 

The  young  of  the  condor,  for  the  first  few  months 
of  its  existence,  presents  no  appearance  of  feathers, 
but  is  covered  with  a  whitish  kind  of  down;  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  its  feathers  arc  of  a  uniform  brown- 
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ish  colour,  and  the  female  is  without  the  white  ruff 
on  the  neck  :  it  is  not  till  four  years  have  passed, 
that  they  put  on  their  adult  plumage ;  their  feathers 
then,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  ruff  on  the 
neck,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  wing  of  the  male,  are 
of  a  dark  grayish  black.  At  the  base  of  the  beak  of 
the  male  bird  is  placed  a  large  caruncle,  of  a  hard 
and  leathery  substance. 

The  numerous  moults  of  the  condor,  before  it  as- 
sumes its  perfect  plumage,  is  not  a  fact  peculiar 
to  this  bird,  but  holds  good,  in  reference  to  many 
other  birds  of  prey  j  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
great  confusion  in  the  description  of  the  different 
species.  The  eagles  do  not  attain  their  adult  plumage 
till  their  fifth  year. 

"  The  condor  appears  to  have  more  tenacity  of  life 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey.  Humboldt  was 
present  at  certain  experiments  on  the  life  of  a  condor, 
at  Riohambra.  They  first  attempted  to  strangle  it 
with  a  noose  :  they  bung  it  to  a  tree,  and  dragged 
the  legs  with  ereat  force  for  many  minutes }  but 
scarcely  was  the  noose  removed,  than  the  condor 
began  to  walk  about,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  mat- 
ter. Three  pistol-balls  were  then  discharged  at  him, 
within  less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  all  en- 
tered the  body.  He  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  chest, 
and  belly  ;  but  still  remained  on  his  feet.  A  fifth 
ball  struck  against  the  thigh-bone,  and,  rebounding, 
fell  back  on  the  ground.  The  condor  did  not  die  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  numerous  wpunds  which  it  had 
received.  Ulloa  informs  us,  that  in  the  cold  region 
of  Peru,  the  condor  is  so  closely  furnished  with 
feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls  may  strike  against 
its  body,  without  one  piercing  it.*' 


CRUELTY   TO    ANIMALS. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  grac'd  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility),  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  hath  humanity,  forewarned, 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 

And  chargea,  perhaps,  with  venom,  that  intrudes— 

A  visitor  unwelcome — ^into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose, — the  alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory. — may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  : 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this  :  If  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  m^st  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are— 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  Ufe, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first ; 

Who,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  made  them  all. 

You.  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring-time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defiled  ;  in  most 

By  buddine  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.    But,  alas  I  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  ahow$  it,  is  the  rul^ 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 

And  he  that  shows  none — ^being  ripe  in  yeai% 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, — 

bhall  betfk  it  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn.- 


CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our  more  general 
arguments  for  a  religious  establishment  in  a  country, 
that  the  spontaneous  demand  of  human  beings  for 
religion  is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest  which  they 
have  in  it. 

This  is  not  so  with  thedr  demand  for  food  and 
raiment,  or  any  article  which  ministers  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  physical  nature.  The  more  destitute  we 
are  of  these  articles,  the  greater  is  our  desire  after 
them.  In  every  case  where  the  want  of  any  thing 
serves  to  whet  our  appetite,  instead  of  weakening  it, 
the  supply  of  that  thing  may  be  left,  with  all  safety, 
to  the  native  and  powerful  demand  for  it  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  there  being  as  many  bakers 
in  a  country,  as  it  is  good  and  necessary  for  the 
country  to  have,  without  any  national  establishment 
of  bakers. 

This  order  of  men  will  come  forth  in  number 
enough,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  people,  and  it 
never  can  be  for  want  of  them,  that  society  will 
languish  under  the  want  of  ahment  for  the  bnmaa 
body.  It  is  wise  in  government  to  leave  the  care  of 
the  public  good,  wherever  it  can  be  left  safely,  to  the 
workings  of  individual  nature  ^  and,  saving  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  it 
were  better  that  she  never  put  out  her  hand,  either 
with  a  view  to  regulate,  or  to  foster  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  common  merchandize.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different,  when  the  appetite  for  any  good  is 
short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or 
necessary  3  and,  above  all,  when  just  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  it,  is  the  decay  of  our  a|^>etite 
towards  it.  Now  this  is,  generally  speakiiig,  the 
case  with  religious  instruction. 

The  less  we  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire  to  have 
of  it.  It  is  not  with  the  aliment  of  the  soul  as  it  ta 
with  the  aliment  of  the  body.  The  latter  will  be 
sought  after;  the  former  must  be  offered  to  a 
people  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  state  of  dor- 
mancy, and  with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
create  an  hunger,  as  it  is  to  minister  a  positive  sup- 
ply. In  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain  to  wait 
for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers.  It  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
pensers. Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  govern- 
ment may  wisely  abandon  to  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply,  all  those  interests 
where  the  desires  of  our  nature,  and  the  necessitks 
of  our  nature,  are  adequate  the  one  to  the  other,  she 
ought,  therefore,  to  abandon  all  care  of  our  interest, 
when  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  our  species,  is  bat 
rare,  and  feeble,  and  inoperative,  while  the  necessity 
is  of  such  deep  and  awful  character,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  concerns  of  earthliness  which  ought  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it. 

This  wc  hold  to  be  the  chief  ground  upon  wbifh 
to  plead  for  the  advantage  of  a  religious  establis^bment. 
With  it,  a  church  is  built,  and  a  teacher  provided, 
in  every  little  district  of  the  land.  Without  it,  we 
should  have  no  other  security  for  the  rearing  of 
such  apparatus,  than  the  native  desire  and  demand 
of  the  people  for  Christianity,  from  one  generation 
to  another.  In  this  state  of  things,  we  fear,  that 
Christian  cultivation  would  only  be  found  in  rare 
and  occasional  sppts  over  the  face  of  extended  terri- 
tories ;  and  instead  of  that  nniform  distributiao  of 
the  word  and  ordinances,  which  it  is  tiie  tenclcsicy 
of  an  establishment  to  secure,  do  we  conceive  that 
in  every  empire  of  Christendom,  would  there  be 
dreary,  unprovided  blanks,  where  no  regular  supply 
of  instruction  was  tp  be  had,  and  when  there  was  no 
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desire  after  it,  on  the  part  of  an  nntanght  and  neg- 
lected population.     We  are  quite  aware  tLat  a  pulpit 
may  be  corruptly  filled,  and  that  there  may  be  made 
to  emanate  fh>m  it  the  evil  influence  of  a  false  or 
mitigated  Christianity  on  its  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood.   This  is  an  argument,  not  against  the  good  of 
an  establishment,  but  for  the   good  of  toleration. 
There  is  no  frame-work  reared  by  human  wisdom 
which  is  proof  against  the  frequent  incursions   of 
human  depravity.      But  if  there   do  exist  a  great 
moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  our  species,  in  virtue 
of  which,  if  the  lessons  of  Christianity  be  not  con- 
stantly obtruded  upon  them,  they  are  sure  to  decline 
in  taste  and  desire  for  the  lessons  of  Christianity  -, 
and  if  an  establishment  be  a  good  device  for  over- 
coming this  evil   tendency  of  our  nature,  it  were 
hard  to  visit  with  the  mischief  of  its  overthrow,  the 
future  race  either  of  a  parish  or  of  a  country,  for  the 
guilt  of  one  incumbency,  or  for  the  unprincipled 
patronage  of  one  generation. Chalmers. 


iNnnsLiTY  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  from  the  days  of  paradise  to  our  own,  has  never 
wholly  left  it ;  and,  till  ou(  knowledge  is  greatly  multiplied, 
will  perhaps  not  be  universally  extinguished,  because  it  is 
the  champion  of  matter  against  mind— of  body  against 
spirit — of  the  senses  against  the  reason— of  passion  against 
duty — of  self-interest  against  self-governmentr— of  dissatis- 
faction against  content — of  the  present  against  the  future 
— of  the  little  that  is  known  against  all  that  is  unknown— 
of  our  limited  experience  against  boundless  possibility. 
Sharon  Turner. 


CONFIRMATION  HYMN. 

Lord,  shall  thy  children  come  to  thee? 

A  boon  of  love  divine  we  seek — 
Brought  to  thy  arms  in  infancy. 

Ere  heart  could  feel,  or  ton^e  could  speak* 
Thy  children  pray  for  grace,  mat  they 
May  come  themselves  to  thee  this  day. 

Lord,  shall  we  come?  and  come  again  ? 

Oft  as  we  see  yon  table  spread, 
And — ^tokens  of  thy  dying  pain— 

The  wine  pour  d  out,  the  broken  bread  ? 
Bless,  bless*  O  I/)rd,  thy  children's  prayer. 
That  they  may  come  and  find  tliee  tuere ! 

Lord,  shall  wo  come  ?  come  yet  again  ? 

Thy  children  ask  one  blessing  more ; 
To  come,  not  now  alone,  but  then, 

When  life  and  death  and  time  are  o*er . 

• 

Then,  then  to  come,  O  Lord,  and  be 
Confirm'd  in  heaven,  conftrm'd  by  thee. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  II.     On  the  Tides  of  Narrow  Seas. 

"We    have  already  seen  that,  if  the  earth  were  a 

sphere,  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  attraction  of 

tbe  moon  would  cause  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 

upon  its  surface,  twice  in  the  course  of  rather  more 

tban  twenty- four  hours.      The  waters  of  an  open 

ocean   would  be  heaped  up  in  the  parts  under  the 

moon,  and  in  the  parts  which  are  exactly  opposite,  on 

-the   other  side  of  the  earth.     And  this  great  wave 

i?«rou]d   constantly  follow  the  apparent  course  of  the 

moon.      It  would  be  of  immense  breadth ;  for  there 

"^vould   be  only  two  ridges  and  two  hollows  in  the 

mrhole  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  is  about 

t^irenty-four  thousand  mUes  at  the  equator. 

But  if  we  only  look  at  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe, 
ar  at  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  see  at  once  that 
wuch  a  tide  can  never  take  place  j  for  the  land  every- 
si^here  interferes  with  the  sea ;  and  the  depth  of  the 
sea  Itself,  although  great,  according  to  our  notion  of 
distance,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  whole 
bulk,  of  tbe  earth.   The  greatest  height  of  any  moun* 


tain  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  five  miles,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is  not 
much  more.  Now  the  earth  is  a  globe,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  sixteen  hundred  times  as  great  as  this, 
so  that  the  utmost  depth  of  the  sea,  on  an  artificial 
globe  of  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  thin  fibre  only  a  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  about  as  thick  as  the  paper  on  which 
this  is  printed. 

Still,  wherever  there  is  an  ocean  of  considerable 
extent,  measuring  from  east  to  west,  there  will  bje 
formed  a  tide-wave,  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
have  already  supposed,  the  lidge  of  which  follows 
the  apparent  course  of  the  moon  from  east  to  west. 
Now  the  only  part  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  action  of 
the  moon  upon  the  waters  can  cause  anything  like 
such  a  regular  tide  is  the  Great  Southern  Ocean, 
including  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  and  of  the  Indian  Sea.  Although  this 
great  belt  of  water  does  not  lie  under  the  equator, 
it  extends,  with  little  interruption,  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  round  the  whole  of  the  globe.  In  these 
seas,  then,  we  may  look  for  a  tide  of  great  regu- 
larity ;  ahd  it  is  accordingly  found. 

The  sea  next  in  extent,  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west,  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  although  it 
extends  nearly  from  Pole  to  Pole,  in  a  direction 
frx>m  north  to  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
by  no  means  so  great  3  and  for  the  present  pur- 
pose we  may  consider  it  as  a  great  arm  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  stretching  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles,  to  the  course  of  the  general  tide- wave  in 
that  open  sea. 

To  understand  how  the  tides  in  such  an  arm  of  the 
sea  are  formed,  let  us  suppose  a  long  trough  of 
water  p  q,  and  a  narrower  trough  c  k  opening  into  it. 
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Now  suppose  the  water  in  p  a  to  be  set  in  motion,  so 
as  to  have  a  succession  of  waves  passing  along  from 
p  to  a  3  and  suppose  a  and  b  to  be  two  successive 
ridges  of  such  waves,  with  a  hollow  between  them  at 
L.  Then,  when  the  ridge  a  is  at  c,  the  water, will  be 
highest  at  c ;  as  the  ridge  moves  along,  the  water 
at  c  will  sink,  and  be  the  lowest  when  l  reaches  c ; 
and  it  will  again  rise  until  the  second  ridge  B  has 
reached  c. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  since  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
some  of  the  water  of  the  ridge  A  from  running  along 
the  trough  c  k,  to  find  its  level,  part  of  it  will  run 
along,  and  form  a  moveable  ridge  (a),  which  will 
advance  along  c  k  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
moves  along  p  a.  There  will  therefore  be  a  new  set 
of  waves  moving  along  c  k,  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  width  of  c  k,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  ridge  a  may  not 
move  so  fast  as  the  original  ridge  A,  but  that  the  time 
elapsed  between  the  passage  of  two  successive  ridges 
past  any  point  (as  m,  in  c  k)  will  be  the  same  as  the 
time  between  the  passage  of  two  successive  ridges, 
A  B  past  c  i  since  the  ridge  b  would  give  rise  to  a 
wave  under  the  very  same  circumstances  as  those  in 
which  A  caused  one. 

Now  we  may  conceive  p  a  to  represent  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  along  which  the  tide-wave  is  con- 
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stantly  passings  in  the  direction  p  a,  from  east  to 
west.  In  .  like  manner,  c  k  may  represent  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  of  which  m  is  on  the  African  coast, 
and  n  on  the  American  coast.  And  we  shall  have 
a  succession  of  tide-waves,  such  as  a,  moving  from 
south  to  north,  and  succeeding  one  another,  after  the 
same  interval  of  time  as  that  in  which  a  succeeds  b, 
or  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours. 

Accordingly,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  tide- wave  does  move  from  south  to  north, 
the  ridge  of  the  waves  extending  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, and  in  an  irregular  form,  across  from  the 
African  to  the  American  coast. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these 
waves  cause  the  tide  in  different  branches  of  the 
same  sea,  we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  tide-wave 
round  the  coast  of  England. 
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Suppose  the  moon  to  have  passed  the  mcridiaD  pf 
Ushant,  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  coast  of  France,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  The  tide -wave  of  the 
Atlantic  will  reach  Ushant  soon  after  three  o'clock  on 
the  same  afternoon,  its  ridge  stretching  towards  the 
N.  W.,  80  as  to  fall  a  little  south  of  Cape  Clear  in 
Ireland. 

This  wave  soon  after  divides  itself  into  three 
branches.  One  part  passes  eastward  up  the  English 
Channel,  causing  high-water  in  succession  at  all  the 
places  at  which  it  arrives.  It  moves  at  about  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
straits  of  Dover,  and  reach  the  Nore  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  The  second  branch  of  the  tide- 
wave  passes  more  slowly  up  the  Irish  Channel, 
causing  high-water  along  the  coast  of  Wales,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  third  and  principal  part  of 
the  same  wave  moves  much  more  rapidly,  being  in  a 
more  open  sea.  By  six  o'clock  it  has  reached  the 
northern  extremity  of  Ireland :  about  nine  it  has  got 
to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  forms  a  wave  extending 
due  North.  At  twelve  at  night,  the  summit  of  the 
same  wave  extends  from  the  coast  of  Buchan  in 
Scotland  eastward  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  in 
twelve  hours  more  it  has  flowed  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  forming  the  flood- tide  from  the 
North,  and  reached  the  Nore,  where  it  meets  the 
morning  tide,  which  left  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channdf  about  eight  hours  before. 


The  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  ti< 
at  the  Nore  is  very  remaikable  in  tike  Thames. 
Sometimes  the  tide  from  the  North  is  a  little  later 
than  the  other,  and  continues  to  flow  after  the  other 
has  ebbed  considerably,  thus  causing  a  second  tide 
on  the  same  day.  Another  consequence  is,  that  on 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  England,  the  tides  are 
upon  the  whole  highest  when  the  wind  blo^-s 
strongly  from  the  North  West,  or  oflf-shore.  This 
may  appear  strange  at  first :  but  the  cause  is  quite 
plain,  when  we  remember  that  the  tide  is  caused  by 
such  a  wave  as  has  been  described,  passing  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  tide  in  the  English 
Channel,  is  twelve  hours  earlier  than  the  tide  in  the 
German  Ocean:  so  that  if  the  highest  spring-tide 
from  the  south  reached  the  Nore  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  day,  the  highest  spring-tide  from  the  north 
would  not  occur  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  C. 

Thb  Cashew  or  Firework  Nut. — ^This  nut,  about  the 
size  and  nearly  the  shape  of  a  Windsor  bean,  is  occasionalhr 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  West  Indies*  where  it 
forms  an  economical  source  of  amusement  to  the  natbe 
children,  who  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire,  or  sharp 
stick,  and  then  set  it  on  fire,  by  holding  it  ror  half-a-minute 
over  a  flame.  The  nut  contains  a  quantity  of  oil,  and  gi\Ys 
out  a  succession  of  vivid  minute  streams  <n  fire  and  smoke, 
until  the  husk  of  the  nut  is  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  then 
easily  o])ened,  the  kernel  is  found  properly  roasted,  and  it  is 
eaten  like  an  almond,  to  which,  by  many,  it  is  thought  supe- 
rior in  flavor. 

A^KlVERSAlilE^  IJV  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY.  2nd.       , 

1666  That  dreadful  conflagration  began,  which  is  usually  called  Hbtt 
Fire  of  London, 

1732  The  Kew  Style  was  adopted  at  London.    See  Vol.  I.,  p.  247. 

1792  ]SIa<;sacre  of  the  Prisoners  at  Paris,  which  lasted  till  ihe  ^ 
and  in  which  4000  persons,  confined  in  the  ▼aiions  prisons  of 
that  metropolis,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Diroctocy. 

TUESDAY,  3id, 
1189  Richard  L  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  tSc 

populace,  takinc  advantage  of  the  festivity,  fell  on  the  3tv\ 

plundered  their  nouses,  and  murdered  many  of  them. 
1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  by  which  the  pOw^  of  Oliver  Crom«^ 

was  established. 
1658  Death  of  Cromwell.    He  expired,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 

most  awful  tempests  on  record,  in  the  siztietk  year  of  his  agt. 

WEDNESDAY,  4th. 

1819  Cttjitain  Parrg,  in  the  Hecla,  penetrated  as  far  as  110^  W. 

in  the  polar  regions,  by  whicn  be  became  entitled  to  the 
reward  offered  by  Government  for  the  northern  discoveries. 

THURSDAY,  6th. 
1774  First  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
1800  jHalu  given  up  to  the  British,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years. 

FRIDAY.  Gth. 
1769  A  very  beautiful  Comet  was  seen  in  London,  which  was  only 

surpassed  in  size  and  splendour  by  that  of  1811. 
1790  Parliaments  of  France  suppressed  by  the  National  Conveolioa. 

1820  An  extraordinary  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  central  and  annular,  wss 

visible  in  Europe. 

SATURDAY,  7th. 

1159  Two  Popes  elected,  namely,  Victor  III.  and  Alexander  lU.. 
by  whom  the  Roman  Church  was  divided,  untd  the  death  of 
victor,  in  1164,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Europe. 

1533  Queen  Eliutbeth  bom  at  Greenwich. 

1807  Copenhagen  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Cathcart  and 
Admiral  Gambier. 

1812  Battle  of  Borodino  between  the  French  and  Russians,  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  Moscow,  in  which  the  French  were  victo- 
rious, but  obtained  little  advantage,  owing  to  the  rigour  of 
the  climate. 

SUNDAY.  8th. 
FouRiTENTii  Sunday  aftxr  Trinitv. 

1720  The  Plague  broke  out  at  Maneilles,  which  carried  off  18.000 
persons. 

1760  Canada  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

1798  The  French  uoops,  which  had  been  landed  in  Ireland  to 
assist  the  rebels  on  the  22nd  of  August,  were  defeated,  and 
surrendered  tliemselves  to  Lord  Comwallis  at  Ballinamark. 

1831  Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty,  William  IV.,  and  hs 
Royal  Consort. 

LONDON : 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  STRAND. 

Ptfsutno  IV  W1KK1.T  NcMMCM,  pmics  On  Pnrirr,  avd  iv  MomuLt  Piasih 

»BICK  SiXnEKCX.  AKD 
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SOME    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   TOWER   OF   LONDON. 


Ir  the  vorietf  of  lugUtrical  associationB  excited  by  the  vibw 
of  any  ediliM  can  entitle  it  to  distinction,  the  Towbr  of 
XoNDON  may  claim  a  foremoit  place.  Tne  scenes  of  op- 
pression and  miseiy  vhich  its  walls  have  witnessed,  crowd 
on  the  recollection;  the  sight  of  its  exterior  defences,  whioh 
seem  to  indicate  strength  and  security,  leads  the  imagina- 
tion to  penetrate  thoso  chambers  which  wece,  for  centuries, 
the  prisons  not  only  of  bad  and  designing  men,  but  of  the 
grest  and  good,  the  victims  of  tyranny  or  anarchy.  Happily, 
the  emotion  whkh  it  excites,  with  regard  to  our  own  times, 
ia  of  B  more  peocehil  kind,  and,  as  a  rehc  of  antiquity, 
intimately  connected  with  many  a  page  of  the  history  of 
tbia  couBtiy,  it  is  partieulariy  interesting  to  Englishmen. 

"  To  tee  the  lions"  is  a  proverbial  phraM,  originating 
ftom  the  Menagerie  contained  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  visiter  to  the  metropolis  frequenli;  is  to 
cbtain  a  sight  of  the  Tower  of  London, 

We  propose  to  furnish  in  this  paper  such  an  historical 
t-nd  descriptive  account,  as  may  prove  useful  to  the  nsiter, 
and  interesting  to  the  general  reader ;  to  describe  briefly 
the  various  buildings,  and  to  point  out  the  objects  worthy 
of  examination;  prefacing  the  subject  with  a  few  historical 
notes  connected  with  the  edifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Romans  had  a  fortress  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Tower ;  hut  there  are  no  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  A  few  Roman  coins  ond 
other  antiquities  were  formerly  discovered  in  digging ;  but 
as  these  had  no  necesiary  connexion  with  the  spot,  and  as 
no  mention  respeeting  such  a  fortress  is  made  by  early 
bifttorians,  we  cannot  but  doubt , its  having  existed.  The 
oldest  port  of  this  structure  has  even  been,  sometimes,  i 
but«d  to  Julius  Csesar;  an  error  which  Gray,  with  a  poet's 
license,  has  adopted  in  his  bMutiful  Od«  of  fhe  Bardi 
Voc.  in. 


atedt 

The  earliest  and  principal  portion  of  the  building,  and 
which  is,  to  this  day,  the  commanding  feature  of  the  place, 
is  the  Whitb  Tower,  or  Kebf,  built,  by  order  of  William 
the  First,  about  1 080,  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  was  celebrated  as  a  military  architect. 

King  Stephen  retired  here  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  1140, 
and  thus,  as  is  supposed,  first  rendered  the  Tower  a  royal 
residence.  The  ciielody  of  the  Tower  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  De  Handeville,  who  came  over  with  the  Con 

Jueror;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  GeolTVey  de  Man 
evilte  held  it  for  the  Empress  Matilda,  but  was  besieged 
in  it  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  favoured  Stephen's 
party;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  in  1143,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  it  with  his  other  possessions.  In  118!),  Long 
champ.  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  Richard  the  First  confldM 
the  Tower,  as  guardian  of  the  kin^om  during  his  absence 
in  Palestine,  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch.  Kmg  John  made  considerable  additions, 
and  kept  his  court  oere  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  reign. 
During  the  struggles  between  this  monarch  and  his  barons, 
the  Tower  was  given  up  to  Prince  Lewis  of  France,  who 
had  been  called  m-er  hy  the  latter;  but  it  was  once  more 
resigned  on  the  peaceable  accession  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  1217.  Thit  sovereign  made  considerable  additions  to  its 
fortifications  and  buddings ;  among  others,  the  royal 
chapels,  the  groat  hall,  and  the  chamber  of  state.  He 
kept  his  eourtliere  with  great  dignity  in  1220. 

The  first  prisoner  recorded  to  have  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  was  Ralph  Flambard,  Bithun  of  Durham,  in 
Henry  the  First's  reign;  this  prelate  having  lici..  Ihe 
muiisler  bad  adviser  of  William  Rufus.    The  ce1ebmic<l 
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Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  to  whom  tfie  place  had 
been  entrusted  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  was  disgraced, 
and  imprisoned  &ere  about  1232.  In  1244,  Griffin,  son  of 
Llewellin,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  by  falling  from  the 
Tower  in  endeavouring  to  escape  with  his  son,  and  other 
Weish  hostages. 

Henry  the  Third,  during  the  civil  wars  between  himself 
and  his  barons,  made  the  Tower  his  place  of  retreat 
on  several  occasions,  and  for  this  reason  strengthened  it 
in  every  manner  he  could  devise*.  On  the  accession  of 
his  son  Edward  the  First,  the  enlargement  and  completion 
of  what  Henry  had  left  unfinished,  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  additions  of  any  importance  made  to  it  as  a 
fortress.  Six  hundred  Jews  were  confined  in  it  at  one 
time,  charj^ed  with  adulterating  and  clipping  the  coin  ;  and 
various  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Wales  were  at  different  times 
its  inmates,  victims  to  this  Kind's  invasions  of  those  king- 
doms. In  1305,  the  famous  William  Wallace  was  confined 
here  before  his  execution.  During  the  commotions  of  the 
ensuing  reign  of  the  unfortunate  E<lward  the  Second,  the 
Tower  was  an  object  of  repeated  attacks,  and  changed  mus- 
ters frequently ;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  the 
Third,  rendered  it  again  the  prison  of  m^hy  illustrious  per- 
sons of  that  country.  The  Counts  of  Eu  and  Tankenillfc, 
with  three  hundred  citizens  of  Caen,  w(^re  confined  there  on 
the  capture  of  that  city;  and  David,  Kioji^  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Lords  of  Fife  and  Montcilh,  became  their  fellow- 
prisoners  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 
To  these  were  shortly  after  added  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the 
valiant  John  of  Vienne,  the  governor  of  Calais,  together 
with  twelve  of  the  chief  citizens.  In  1359,  John,  King  of 
France,  and  his  son,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  stricter 
confinement,  after  having  been  previously  prisoners  at  the 
Savoy  in  London,  and  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  troubles  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign  again  bring 
the  Tower  into  notice,  after  the  few  years  of  comparati\« 
tranquillity  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  French  King.  In  1377,  Richard 
came  forth  from  its  gates  to  proceed  to  his  coronation  at 
Westminster ;  but,  very  soon  afterwards,  he  with  the  royal 
family  and  many  nobles  and  prelates,  were  besieged  within 
its  walls  by  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  1387,  the  King  was  again  besieged  in 
this  fortress  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and, 
on  an  apparent  reconciliation  being  effected,  many  execu- 
tions of  the  King's  ministers  and  others  took  place  by  the 
Duke's  orders  ,*  among  others.  Sir  Simon  Burley  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  being  the  first  person  who  suffered 
decapitation  on  that  spot,  so  frequently  afterwards  the  scene 
of  similar  punishments.  Here,  finally,  in  1397,  King 
Richard  resigned  his  crown  to  Henry  Bolingbroke,  who 
went  from  the  same  spot  to  be  crowned,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  body  of  the  deposed  and  murdered  Richard  lay 
for  one  night  in  the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  its  burial  I 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Henries 
little  worth  notice  occurred  respecting  this  fortress,  it 
being  only  used  as  a  prison  of  state.  In  it  was  confined 
James  Prince  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  who,  in 
1406,  at  nine  years  of  age,  being  driven  on  shore  in 
the  Nortl\,  when  on  his  way  to  France  for  education,  was 
kept  as  a  prisoner  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  violation  of  all 
justice;  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  King  of 
Scotland  during  his  imprisonment,  and  thus  was  the  third 
monarch  of  that  country,  within  a  century,  who  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  Tower.  The  talents  and  genius  of  this  soTe- 
reign  are  proved  by  liis beautiful  poem  called  "The  King's 
Quhair,"  {quire^  or  book,)  written  at  Windsor,  whither  he 
was  remored.  During  his  detention  he  was  well  treated, 
and  was  a  favourite  of  the  King,  but  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  till  1423,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
years,  and  then  was  compelled  to  gire  hostages  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom  of  40,000/*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu 
and  Vendome,  and  many  other  French  nobles  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  victims  of  the  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
authority  in  France  during  that  period. 

la  1450,  the  Tower  was  again  besieged  bj  an  army  of 
rebels  under  Jack  Cade.  Lonl  Say,  and  Sir  James  Cro- 
mer, his  son-in-law,  became  the  victims  of  the  people's 
hatred  and  violence.    But  this  transient  commotion  was 

•  It  is  said  that  a  noble  gateway,  with  the  walls  and  bulwarks 
adjoining,  fell  down  on  their  completion,  and  when  restored,  the 
flame  faie  attended  them  the  second  time  ;  this  was  attributed  to  a 
mixacU!,  but  appears  to  have  b«cn  owloar  to  the  badness  of  the 
fouudaUons, 


I  but  the  preludo  to  the  man^  interesting  iBvents  of^c'htlie 
Tower  became  the  subsequent  scene,  during  the  ware  of 
the  two  Roses.  Jn  1460»  Lord  Scales,  tiiie  governor,  vas 
besieged  in  it  by  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury  and  Lonl  CAham, 
and  surrendered  on  the  capture  of  King  Henry  the  Sixtii 
at  Northampton.  After  various  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat,  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  at 
Hexham  in  1464,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  many  years,  during  which  his  succefc^ol 
rival,  Edward  the  Fourth,  occupied  it  as  a  royal  pala« 
more  frequently  than  had  been  done  for  many  reigns  pi^ 
viously.  The  sudden  restoration  of  Henry,  in  1470,  and  the 
equally  singular  success  of  Edward  in  the  followinjf  year, 
are  curious  events  in  the  history  of  those  tiroes;  the 
former  monarch  ha\'ing  again  exchanged  bis  crown  for 
that  prison  he  had  so  lately  occupied,  and  where  he  was 
soon  joined  in  his  captivity  by  his  ill-fated  Queen  Mar- 
garet, after  her  final  defeat  at  Tewksbury.  Tl)e  popidar 
story  of  the  mvurder  of  Henry  by  the  Duke  of  pioucester, 
made  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  researches  of  antiquarians ;  all  that  is  knovm  widi 
certainty  being,  that  he  died  there  a  few  days  ailet 
Edward  s  triumphant  return  to  the  capital.  In  1478,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edwapl,  was  imprisoned 
on  some  trivial  charges,  tried  and  executed.  It  i)s  ^id 
that  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  uine;  but  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  making  some  distiuctioo 
between  the  well-authenticated  facts  of  liiitory,  and  tbise 
splendid  dramatic  versions  by  wliich  important  bisturinl 
events  have  been  frequently  disguised.  Fow  \w[\$  of  tl« 
chronicles  of  our  country  are  involved  in  more  obscuiity 
than  the  scenes  which  immediately  followed  the  death  d 
the  King,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  Protector. 

The  Council  Chamber,  presently  to  be  mcntione(l  \\ 
supposed  to  have  been  (he  room  where  the  arrest  of  W* 
Hastings  and  Stanley  and  time  Bishop  of  Ely,  vrlien  ar 
sembled  in  deliberation,  took  place,  the  Ibraier  being  in- 
stantly executed  in  the  court-yard.  This  eveal  vas  ti 
prologue  to  the  Duke's  usurpation  of  the  cro^n;  ^^^ 
whether  he  consummated  his  crime  by  tlie  murder  of  b 
infant  nephews,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  \n^^ 
clear  to  the  world t.  The  iealousy  of  Henr}  tlw  Scvch:1i 
caused  the  execution  of  Eaward  rlantagenet,  son  of  t^« 
Duke  of  Clarence,  at  the  Tower;  and  by  that  of  his  jj-t^'^. 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  the  following  reign,  the  rej^il 
line  of  Plantagenet  was  extinguished. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  allude  to  all  t^>^ 
imprisonments  and  executions  of  emment  persons  «i^i"i 
took  place,  but  only  to  those  interesting  events  which  fonn 
striking  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tower ;  accordiii^^v, 
the  next  we  shall  mention  are  the  rapidly  succee^li^^ 
tragic  scenes  acted  there  during  the  reign  of  Henry  tW 
Eighth.  In  1534,  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  M'J^ 
together  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  imprisons 
for  denying  the  King  s  supremacy,  and  executed  the  f*- 
lowing  year  on  the  fatal  hill.  In  May,  1536,  the  Que^ 
Anne  Boleyn,  suffered  in  consequence  of  Uie  brutal  fi^^^ 
ness  of  her  jiusband's  affections.  No  year  now  pa?f^ 
without  its  sufferers,  either  as  prisoners  or  as  cajH^ 
victims:  Lords  Thomas  Howard^  Darcv,  and  Monlapf. 
and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  sent  fhitlier  by  the  \^ 
monarch  on  charges  of  treason,  ended  their  lives  upontiifl 


block.    In  1 540,  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  wise 


and 


faithful  minister  of  his  ungrateful  King,  was  execoteu 
because  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  marrta^ 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  distasteful  to  her  ine^ 
stant  husband.  To  his  execution  soon  succeeded  that « 
the  fourth  Queen,  Catharine  Howard,  and  her  associate 
Lady  Rochford. 

In  1542,  a  singuhir  contrast  to  this  list  of  suSenog 
though  equally  fatal' to  the  object,  is  afforded  by  the  sudda 
death,  from  joy,  of  Arthur  PUntagenet,  Viscount  lisl^*** 
illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  fourUi,  on  receiving^ 
ranee  that  the  King  was  convinced  of  his  innocence  <h  ^ 
alleged  conspiracy,  and  of  being  restored  to  the  rojt^  ^'f^ 

The  following  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  witnessed  tM 
order  for  the  execution  of  Seymour  Lord  Sudley,  ^ 
High  Admiral;  the  warrant  l^eiog  signed  by  bis  broUi^ 
the  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  wIm>  was  himselft  ^'^ 

t  There  is  extant  a  "wardrobe  account"  of  1483,  '^1»«*''5^ 
scribing  the  dresses  for  the  King  (Richard)  and  his  Queeo.n****^ 
one  for  Prince  Edward  (the  fifth),  who,  it  theoce  tppe*B»  •■L 
have  attended  the  ceremony  of  the  corpnati^Q  of  iU9  uncli :  vwi" 
he  did  so  or  not  is  unknown. 
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many  friends  and  relatives,  in  1551,  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  through  the  intrip^ues  of  his  rival  Dudley 
Earl  of  Warwick,  subsequently  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  soon  afterwards  executed. 

The  tragic  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  youthful 
husband.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  victims  of  the 
ambition  of  his  father,  and  the  fate  of  the  Duke  himself, 
and  his  confederates,  and  the  endless  number  of  victims 
of  every  rank  to  the  bigotry  of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  tem- 
porary restoration  of  popery,  are  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  that  Queen.  The 
confinement  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  persecutions 
she  underwent,  on  account  of  her  firmly  persisting  in  the 
reformed  Faith,  conourred,  also,  to  render  the  Tower  illus- 
trious :  and  when,  on  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  her  predecessors,  she  set  off  from 
thence  to  her  Coronation,  perhaps  no  sovereign  ever  quitted 
a  palace  on  such  an  occasion,  accompanied  with  more  sin- 
cere and  well-earned  love  of  their  subjects,  than  this  illus- 
trious Queen.  But  though,  her  reign  was  a  blessing  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  probably  caused  much  of  its  present 
power  and  greatness,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  none 
procefling  it  was  the  Tower  of  London  more  thronged  with 
prisoners  of  all  ranks  and  conJitions. 

A  paper,  delivered  to  the  Pnry  Council,  in  1561,  stating 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  causes  of  their  committal, 
enumerates  six  Bishops,  an  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
otlier  divines ;  two  Earls,  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  and  twelve 
private  persons.  To  these  were  afterwards  added,  in  1569, 
liowar.l  Duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  in  1572,  for  his 
intrigues  in  behalf  of  Mary  of  Scotland;  his  son,  the 
liitl  of  Arundel ;  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for 
•'  treasonable  practices."  This  man,  to  prevent  the  Queen 
frura  obtaining  his  estates,  in  consequence  of  his  attainder, 
anticipated  that  event,  by  shooting  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  brave,  clever,  and 
unfortunate  men  of  his  time,  was  committed,  in  1592, 
for  a  short  time,  for  an  attachment  to  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton, one  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  to  whom  he  was ' 
soon  united ;  and  consequently  liberated:  his  subsequent 
long  confinement,  and  execution,  occurred  in  the  next 
reign.  Devereux  Earl  -of  Essex,  whose  dreadful  fate  has 
left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Earls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  were  among  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of 
Eiizabeth. 

Of  the  prisoners  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the 
two  most  remarkable  were,  Ladv  Arabella  Stuart,  who  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to 
James,  from  her  relationship  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  she 
and  her  husband.  Sir  William  Seymour,  hating  been  re- 
taken, in  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  so 
affected,  as  to  become  deranged;  and  she  died  in  confine- 
rnent,  in  1615.  The  other  was  the  well-known  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  who  was  persecuted  and  murdered  by  the  agency 
of  the  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  paramour.  Lady 
Essex. 

In  1640,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  able  counsellor  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  executed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  events  connected 
with  this  place  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charles's  and 
the  intermediate  commonwealth ;  the  committals  of  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  two  parties,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  had  the  ascendaiK'y,  are  rather  matters  of  general 
history  than  that  of  the  Tower.  The  latter  monarch  was 
tlie  last  who  went  from  thence  to  his  coronation ;  since 
which  event  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Court  as  a  royal  residencb:  but  during  his  reign  a 
{^rcat  number  of  the  persons  who  acted  as  judges  and 
others  in  the  trial  of  his  father,  were  confined,  and  suf- 
fered painful  and  protracted  deaths,  or  were  imprisoned 
for  hfe. 

In  1666,  some  ofldcers  in  the  former  rebellion  conspired 
to  attack  the  Tower  for  treasonable  purposes;  but  they 
were  discovered  and  executed.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Tower  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  flames  in  the  fire  of 
X«ondon.  In  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Kmg  s 
nephew,  suffered  on  Tower-hill  for  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son. The  executioner  struck  the  blow,  but  so  feebly  that 
^Monmouth  looked  up  in  his  face  as  if  to  upbraid  him. 
^fter  other  vain  attempts,  and  the  man  having  thrown  down 
liis  axe,  it  was  not  titt  the  fifth  stroke  that  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  and  William  th^  Third, 


the  royal  apartments  were  gradually  pulled  down,  and  the 
last  execution  on  the  adjoining  hill  took  place  in  the  year 
1747,  when  Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  for  his  treasonable 
attempts  to  restore  the  exiled  family.  His  coadjutors. 
Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  had  been  executed  here 
in  the  preceding  year.  Since  this  period,  the  Tower  has 
been  employed  for  government  offices,  though  it  is  still 
the  prison  to  which  political  offenders  are  committed  by 
Parliament. 

GENERAX  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWER. 

The  grouAd  occupied  by  the  Tower  and  its  outworks,  and 
to  some  extent  round,  composes  a  peculiar  district  called 
the  TowEE  Liberty,  which  has  a  jurisdiction  and  pri- 
vileges, independent  of  the  city  of  London.  The  bounds 
of  this  spot,  and  the  nature  of  these  rights,  have  been  per- 
petually a  theme  of  dispute,  and  will  perhaps  continue  so, 
for  they  do  not  appear  to  be  accurately  known  even  at  the 
present  time.  The  government  of  the  fortress  is  vested  in 
a  Constable,  whose  office  is  coeval  with  the  building,  and 
which,  from  the  importance  of  the  place  in  the  numerous 
contests  and  revolutions  connected  with  it,  during  the  tur- 
bulent periods  of  our  history,  has  had  extensive  rights  and 
emoluments  always  annexed  to  it,  conferred  in  reward  of 
active  service,  or  extorted  by  ambitious  governors  fh)m 
monarchs,  when  dependent  on  them. 

There  is  an  authentic  series  of  the  hundred  and  eighteen 
Constables,  from  (Jeoffrey  de  Mandeville,  the  first,  in  1 06ff, 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  at  present  holds  the  office ; 
and  among  them  may  be  found  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Earls,  Viscounts,  and  others,  of  high  rank. 

Under  the  Constable  is  the  Lieutenant*.  The  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  Major  are  the  resident  and  active  officers. 
Two  or  three  subalterns,  and  forty  Yeomen-Warders,  whose 
occupation  is  to  attend  visiters,  complete  the  civil  estaiblish- 
ment  of  this  ancient  and  once-formidable  fortress. 

A  numerous  garrison  is  constantly  kept  within  the 
Tower ;  and  during  the  panic  of  civil  commotion,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  tiie  defences  were  repaired,  and 
additional  precautions  taken  to  frustrate  any  attempt  on  it, 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  rebelUous  spirit  of  that 
time. 

The  area  within  the  external  walls  is  upwards  of  twelve 
acres,  the  surrounding  ditch  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  in  circuit,  and  from  thirty  to  fitly  yards  in 
width  in  different  parts ;  a  spacious  platform,  or  wharf, 
divides  the  southern  moat  from  the  river  Thames,  on  which 
are  placed  the  artillery,  fired  on  days  of  rejoicing.  The 
general  figure  of  the  outer  defences,  or  ditch,  is  an  irregular 
pentagon,  of  which  the  southern  side  next  the  river,  the 
eastern,  and  the  western,  are  the  longest,  and  are  nearly 
at  right  angles ;  while  the  northern  and  north-western 
form  a  Tery  obtuse  angle  towards  Tower  Hill.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  the  south-west  angle,  by  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  ditch,  at  the  outer  end  of  which  is  a  strong  tower, 
called  Martin's  ;  the  gateway  formerly  had  a  double 
portcullis  t,- the  grooves  and  receptacles  for  which  are  still 
visible.  A  similar  tower,  called  the*  By-ward,  is  at  the 
further  end,  and  gives  entrance  to  the  outer  ward,  or  the 
space  between  the  exterior  and  interior  works.  Formerly, 
before  this  bridge  and  towers  there  were  some  outworks, 
for  additional  security,  forming  a  Barbican,  as  it  was  called 
in  military  language,  surrounded  by  a  lesser  ditch ;  but 
these  have  been  removed,  and  the  Menagerie,  and  some 
other  apartments  occupy  the  place.  There  is,  however, 
now  a  wall  and  stout  wooden  palisade,  with  strong  gates, 
enclosing  a  small  yard,  to  be  passed,  before  the  bridge  and 
towers  are  gained. 

Within  the  outer  walls  were  a  second  series,  strengthened 
by  towers  at  intervals :  some  part  of  these  latter  still  re- 
main, though  the  walls  have  been  in  great  measure  re- 
moved, to  make  room  for  the  modem  buildings,  or  to  form 
parts  of  these  numerous  dwellings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side,  over  the  moat,  is 
St.  Thomas's  Tower,  called  the  Traitors  Gate,  from  an 

•  Sir  T.  Brackenbury,  in  1483,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Sir  Gewase  Klwayes,  the  agent  of 
Rochester  in  his  murder  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  were  Lieuteymntt  of 
the  Tower. 

t  A  Portcullis  is  a  frame  of  stout  bars,  which  could  be  let 
fall  down  into  grooves  on  each  side  of  a  gateway,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication:  sometimes  they  were  strong  iron  gratings, 
which  drew  up  and  down  in  such  grooves,  instead  of  a  common 
gate,  as  being  more  secure.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  French 
port,  a  gate,  and  coulisse,  a  groove  or  slide. 
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arched  paasafiB  under  it,  nbich  communicated  with  the 
river  by  a  pas»tre  under  the  wharf,  and  through  vhich 
prigooen  were  brought  bf  water  to  their  confineiiient. 
This  gateway  has  been  but  little  altered,  and  pietents  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  arohiteoture  of  Henry  tbe  Third'i 
time ;  at  preKnt,  it  is  occupied  by  a  steam-engine,  for 
raising  water  to  supply  the  garrison. 

Of  the  remaining  towers,  some  notice  will  be  hereafteT 
taken ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 

THE  WHITE  TOWER, 
Which  is  the  principal  and  most  striking  object  of  the 
place,  and  stands  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  by  ninety-six 
wide,  and  ninety-two  high ;  at  the  north  and  south-western 
angles,  are  square  lowers,  which  rise  in  turrets  consider- 
ably above  the  roof:  that  on  the  north-eastern  oomer  is 
circular,  and  contains  the  principal  winding  staircase;  on 
the  south-eajtem  en-1  is  a  largo  bow,  which  forma  the 
termination  of  the  chapel,  and  the  rooms  under  it,  here- 
after mentioned ;  there  is  a  fourth  turret,  also,  at  this 
angle,  to  correspond  with  the  others :  it  is  these  four  pin- 
nacles which  form  jo  conspicuous  a  character  in  all  views 
of  this  citadel.  It  derives  its  name,  not  from  its  being 
built  of  stone  only,  but  because  it  was  usual  to  ahilewiuh 
it  every  now  and  then,  as  appears  fh>m  a  very  curious 
document  in  Latin,  of  the  year  1241,  containing  directions 
fiir  the  repairs  of  the  place. 

This  edifice  is  three  stories  high  above  ground,  each 
lif^hted  by  a  range  of  windows  :  tlie  wfiole,  nowever,  has 
been  so  often  altered,  repaired,  and  coaled  with  lime,  tlints, 
and  rubble,  that  little  of  the  original  masonry  is  now  visible. 

At  the  base,  the  outer  walls  are  ffleen  feet  thick,  and 
tvelve  in  thn  two  upper  stories.  Within,  the  epace  is 
divided  into  three  apartments  in  each  story,  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  thick,  running  north  and  south ;  and  by  another 
cross-wall,  cutting  off  the  siories  of  rooms,  having  in  them 
the  large  projecting  bow,  while  the  western,  or  largest 
apartment,  occupies  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  edifice. 

The  three  vaults  underground  were  used  as  store-rooms 
for  salt-petre,  and  present  nothing  worth)]  of  notice.  On 
the  ground-floor,  the  smaller  apartment  is  vaulted ;  it  is 
very  plain,  but  curious  as  a  specimen  of  early  building.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  small  door-way,  leading  to  a  dark  cell, 
ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  farmed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  wall,  which  is  here  sixteen  feet  thick.  ■  Tradition 
states  that  these  rooms  were  the  prison  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  tliat  here  he  wrote  his  Hislori/  of  the  Worlii. 
That  they  were  prisons,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  on  the  sides 
M  flie  door  to  the  cell  aro  inscriptions  bv  captives,  of  which, 


«  still  legible,  ctit  by  thiee 
"ir  ThomBS  Wyatt'a  t»- 


tboughmoatly  mutilated,  some  ai 

E arsons  committed  for  joining  it 
ellion,  in  1993. 
The  largest  apartment  is  called  the  VoLt!KTKBR  As- 
mohry,  aiid  oontains  apwards  of  thirty  Aouiand  staad  of 
■mall  arms,  all  arranged  in  devices  of  stars,  sun*,  cretcetita. 
&M.,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  in  stacks  down  the 
room  ;  these  are  all  kept  in  high  orAer,  and  ready  fbr  im- 
mediate use.  In  the  other  apartment,  called  the  Tool- 
EOOM,  are  similar  stores,  with  every  descriptiDn  of  armoiir- 
er's  tools,  aitd  warlike  instruments. 

The  two  corresponding  rooms  on  the  slory  above,  or 
first  floor,  are  also  Armouries  for  the  Cavalry  and  Sea  Ser- 
vice ;  in  them  aie  contained  arms  for  fifty-thousand  men, 
consisting  of  swords,  spean,  boarding-pikes,  cutlasses,  car- 
bines, pistols,  fee.  Several  suits  of  armour  are  preserved 
in  these  apartments,  together  with  other  ancient  military 
'  ities.  The  Oiird  room  on  this  first  floor  was  the 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist ;  it  has 


Chaidam  was  regularly  appointed  by  Henry  the  Third,  bit 
at  what  period  service  ceased  to  be  perfonued  is  Dot  waea 
rately  known ;  the  place  is  now  occupied  as  part  «f  the 
Recobd  Office,  and  certwnly  was  so  apidied  in  tlie  tima 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  two  apartments  in  the  second  story,  are  still  tatme 
curious  and  imposing  in  appearance  than  the  others:  tbe 
loTKest  is  commonly  called  tbe  Council  C bah bbr,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  that  body  auem- 
bled,  when  the  King  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower*.  The 
massive  timbers  of  the  lofty  ceiling,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  plain  square  posts;  the  smtul  passage  gcdlcr;  laavA 
the  outer  wall,  with  its  open  arches  to  allow  the  tight  of  the 
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vindowi  to  enter  dw  room ;  the  plRin  uche*  in  tbe  wall 
dividini;  it  from  the  other  room,  altogether  give  it  an  air  of 
mtiquity,  in  excellent  accord  vith  the  rest  (^this  venerable 
pile. 

There  ue  circular  itair*  in  two  other  angles  of  the 
building  fiom  the  first  to  the  second  floor,  and  np  to  imall 
rooms  in  the  turrets ;  the  arched  gallerj'  in  the  wall  of  the 
upper  story,  forms  a  comnunicatioD  with  all  three  stairs. 
The  larger  turret,  seen  in  the  opposite  cut,  is  called  the 
Obsirvatoby,  from  having  been  emploved  by  Flamstead, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  that  purpose,  nefore  tbe  erection 
of  the  present  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  It 
is  singular  that,  throughout  tbe  whole  building,  there  i*  no 
traco  of  a  fire-place  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  well. 

There  is  a  stone  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
White  Tokver.  which  was  added  probably  by  Edward  tbe 
Third,  it  is  now  occupied  by  tbe  Oronancb  0f7ICE,  and 
a  curresponding,  but  more  modem  erection  on  the  other 
side,  is  used  as  a  Guard-Room. 


CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA 

Stands  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  inner  ward,  and  of  the 
irrand  parade ;  it  ^vas  erected  in  Edward  the  First's  reign ; 
but  thero  was  an  older  chapel  on  tbe  spot  long  before:  tbe 

E resent  one  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  side  aisle,  separated 
Mm  the  fbnner  hj  four  flat  arches;  under  tliis,  and  at  tbe 
end,  there  is  a  gallery :  the  whole  buildine  is  very  plain, 
but  derives  great  interest  trom  the  celebrated  persona 
buried  thero.  These  are  Gerald  Fitigerald,  ninth  Earl  of 
Kildarc,  in  1534;  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Anne 
Buleyn,  Catherine  Howard,  Lonl  and  Lady  Rochfonl, 
Margarrt  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex, 
Seymour  Lord  Sudlcy,  and  his  brother,  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  their  rival,  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumber- 
lanit ;  T.  Howard.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son.  the  Earl 
uf  Arundel ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  tho  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  tho  three  rebel  I^rds  executed  in  1746  and  1?47;  and, 
besides  several  others  of  less  note,  Talbot  Edwards,  the 
g.illant  defender  of  the  Regalia. 

Behind  the  chapel  there  was,  in  former  times,  a  small 
rell  or  hermitage,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  tbe  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  who  received  a  penny  daily  from  the  King's 


charity. 


THE  GRAND  STORE  HOUSE 
Occupies  the  north  side  of  the  parade  and  inner  ward,  it  is 
a  handsome  brick  building,  perfectly  regular,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  long  and  sixty  wide,  of  tbe  lime 
of  James  the  Second  and  William  the  Third.  In  the 
centre  pftiiment,  there  is  a  very  rich  earring  of  tbe  arms 


of  England  with  embellishments,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Grinling  Gibbons;  ahove  is  a  clock  turret. 

Tbe  ground  floor  is  called  the  Tkain  or  Artillbh% 
from  its  formerly  containing  the  &eld  artillery,  but  at 
present  it  is  used  as  a  store-room  fbr  small  arms,  packed 
in  cases,  ready  to  be  sent  off  on  instant  notice.  There  are 
still  a  few  handsome  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  curious  mor- 
tars, &c.,  preserved  in  tbe  apartment. 

The  magnificent  room  above,  is  termed  the  The  Shali. 
Aruoury,  and  contains  ono  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  fit  for  immediate  service,  ranged  in  stacks 
with  ^reat  regularity  ;  and  a  curious  cornice,  composed  of 
old  cuirasses,  pistols,  &c.,  runs  round  the  room;  similar 
arms  compose  all  kinds  of  fantastic  devices  between  the 
windows,  and  in  compartments  on  the  ceiling,  &c.  Here 
also  are  preserved  eight  Maltese  flags  and  a  curious 
cannon,  taken  from  Malta  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by 
the  English;  the  Earl  of  Mar's  elegant  shield  and  carbine; 
the  sword  carried  before  the  Pretender  when  proclaimed 
King  in  Scotland ;  the  highlander's  axe,  with  which 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Prestonpans;  and  numerous 
curiosities  of  a  similar  description. 

In  the  room  above,  or  on  the  third  story,  called  the 
Tknt  Roou,  ara  deposited  military  accoutrements  of  all 

THE  HORSE  ARMOURY 
Is  modem,  and  is  built  against  the  southern  side  of  the 
White  Tower,  consisting  of  a  room  one  hundred  and  Bity 
feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  wide,  in  which  are  twenty- 
two  figures  on  horseback,  each  clothed  in  armour  of  suc- 
cessive periods,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  that 
of  James  the  Second.  There  are  other  flEuree  in  suits  of 
armour  of  different  times,  from  Edward  me  First,  The 
dates  are  inscribed  on  banners,  or  in  other  modes,  above 
each,  so  that  the  artist  and  antiquarian  has  genuine  models 
from  which  he  may  study.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Meyrick  for  this  service,  who  was  requested  by  govern- 
ment to  arrange  the  collection  afresh  in  lg2S,inoonBe<)nence 
of  his  having  called  attention  to  the  strange  medley  it  then 
presented,  abandoned  as  it  was  to  the  management  of  tho 
warders  who  conduct  the  visiters,  and  whose  traditians  on 
Buljiects  of  this  sort  are  often  moro  amusing  than  authentic. 
The  figures  are  now  placed  in  chronological  order,  at 
follows : — 
Edward  the  First 


lea  Sramdoa,  Duke  of 

Suffolk   1530 

Clinlon,  EMlai  Liocola  -.1535 

Edoaid  the  Sixth    15S2 

HutiDEi,  Earl  of  Huadag- 


Lea.  Mailer  of  ihe  ArmODrr  ISTO 
Deveieui,  Eul  of  Esaes  ..1561 

Jimesthe  Fint    )6D6 

Sir  H.  Vere.  CipUdn-Gen.  ISOS 
Howsrrt.  Kail  of  Amndel. .!«« 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ..ISIS 
Villiera,    Duko  of  Bucking- 

ham   1616 

Charles.  Prince  of  Wales. .  1630 
Wentworth.  Earl  of  SlraSbrd  lass 

Charles  the  Finl 1640 

Dudler.  Earl  of  Letcesler.. 1560   James  theSecoad   IG8S 

Tbe  armour  of  Edward  the  First  is  modem,  hut  copied 
from  portions  of  ancient  chain-mail. 

That  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  flrst  on  horseback  at  the 
left  end,  is  plate-arwtntr  of  very  peculiar  workmanship,  the 
sleeves  and  skirt  are  mail,  the  coverings  to  tbe  feet  ace 
termed  sobered,  tho  pole-axe  in  the  hand  is  of  that  date, 
but  of  German  workmanship,  and  was  such  as  was  home  by 

Edward  the  Fourth  is  next,  in  vaulting  tuH,  which  is  of 
different  construction  fh>m  such  «>  were  worn  in  the  field ; 
tbe  lance  is  modern. 

The  armour  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  probably  of  German 
workmanship,  and  is  complete;  it  is  of  fluted  steel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  burgoael  helmet,  with  an  open  menloniere  or  chin- 
piece  and  visor ;  the  breast-plate  is  spnerical,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  thmst  with  a  spear  to  glance  off  it;  the  accoutre- 
ments of  tbe  horse  also  give  a  good  idea  of  Uie  manner  in 
which  knights  went  to  battle,  adoptine  every  passible  pre- 
caution for  their  own  and  their  steeds  safety,  and  by  no  means 
increasing  our  admiration  fbr  their  courase.  Thestrengthof 
the  animal  who  was  to  t>ear  such  a  weight  through  a  fl^bt, 
shows  how  much  care  was  even  then  taken  of  breeding 
horses  for  this  purpose. 

His  son,  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  has  a  tilting  suit,  richly  inlaid 
with  gold. 

This  collection  is  too  small  to  illustrate  the  gradual  declin* 


II  thou 


s  fire-a 


ployed,  against  which  it  was  of  little  avail,  but  something  of 
this  may  be  tivced  even  here;  and  in  tbe  time  of  George  tha 
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First,  when  it  was  flnaLy  abandoned^A  cuirass  was  all  that 
was  used. 

In  glass  caies  are  to  be  seen  two  cross-bows  with  their 
windlasses,  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

There  is  a  suit  of  armour  of  the  same  date,  1509,  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  wall  rough  from  the  hammer,  considered 
one  of  the  most  complete  specimens.  And  the  suit  on  the 
equestrian  figure  of  the  same  King  in  the  recess,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  of  Arragon;  it  is  the  most  splendid  and 
highly  finished  in  the  collection,  it  is  covered  with  engrav- 
ings of  the  legends  of  Saints.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Meyrick  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the  ArchcBologla, 

The  principal  part  off  the  remaining  specimens  are  of  the 
times  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second. 

There  is  in  this  apartiuent  apiece  of  ordnance  ascribed  to 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  very  rude  construction;  and 
next  to  it,  one  of  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  shows 
the  great  improvement  in  this  manufacture  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  ARMOURY 

Is  the  name  of  another  collection  of  military  weapons,  &c., 
contained  in  a  building  opposite  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  White  Tower.  It  was  formerly  denominated  the 
Spanish  Armoury,  from  many  of  the  pieces  of  armour, 
&c.  in  it  being  alleged  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of 
"the  Invincible  Armada,"  in  1588;  but  the  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Meyrick,  has  rendered  common  sense 
and  truth  the  same  &er\'ice  in  this  department  as  in  the 
Horse  Armoury,  and  has  Tumished  the  true  history  of  these 
various  articles. 

The  far  greater  number  of  ancient  weapons  of  this 
collection,  are  believed  to  be  English,  of  the  date  of  Eliia- 
beth,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  not  one  which  is  really 
of  Spanish  origin,  or  has  any  connexion  with  that  invasion. 
The  most  popular  object  in  the  apartment,  is  an  equestrian 
figure  of  Elizabeth,  in  an  imitation  of  the  dress  she  wore 
when  she  went  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the 
preservation  of  her  kingdom,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

In  this  room  also,  is  that  frightful  instrument  of  torture, 
called  the  Scavenger's  Daughter;  an  iron  hoop,  which 
being  opened  and  put  round  the  body,  when  doubled  in  the 
most  constrained  attitude,  was  then  brought  together  tighter 
by  a  screw  till  the  pain  became  insupportable. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  armoury  are  two  grotesque  figures, 
vulgarly  called  Gin  and  Beer;  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Edwani  the  Sixth,  and  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Meyrick  to 
have  been  originally  placed  in  the  great  nail  of  the  palace 
at  Greenwich,  over  the  doors  which  led  to  the  buttery  and 
larder. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  S  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  south-west  comer  'of  the  inner  ward,  on  an 
open  terrace  which  has  two  rows  of  trees,  giving  a  secluded 
and  monastic  air  to  this  part  of  the  enclosure.  As  the 
private  dwelling  of  an  officer,  it  can  contain  nothing  which 
admits  of  description  except  an  apartment  called  the 
"  Council  Chamber,"  in  which  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  Gunpowder  Plot  assembled.  This  event 
is  commemorated  by  inscriptions  on  five  oval  slabs  set  in 
variegated  marbles,  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  enclosed  with 
doors,  which  were  erected  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
at  the  time.  One  contains  a  panegyric  on  the  King  and 
royal  family,  and  a  prayer  for  their  safety ;  another,  a  list  of 
the  commissioners  and  their  titles*;  a  third,  an  inflated 
history  of  the  conspiracy ;  the  fourth,  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators, with  a  Hebrew  Une  and  a  distich  underneath;  and 
the  fifth,  a  dedication  of  the  monument;  all  in  Latin.  The 
arms  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  Lieutenant  are  shown 
in  a  row  of  small  shields  round  the  cornice,  and  a  carved 
wooden  medallion  of  James  is  placed  over  the  fireplace. 

During  some  improvements  lately  made  in  the  dwelling, 
a  curious  old  inscription,  neatly  cut  on  the  stone  of  a 
mantel-piece,  was  discovered :  it  relates  to  the  imprisonment 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  grandmother  to  James 
the  First,  on  the  20th  of  June  1565,  for  the  marriage 
of  her  son  Lord  Darnley  with  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

•  They  were  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  Earl  of 
Northampton,  Charles  Earl  of  NoUinfham,  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Edward  Earl  of  Somerset,  Charles  Blunt  Earl  of  Devon,  John 
Earl  of  Murray,  George  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  Sir  John  Popham 
the  Chief  Justice. 


The  rest  of  the  inner  ward,  and  of  the  space  between 
the  two  lines  of  fortification,  is  filled  with  comparatively 
modem  houses,  either  public-offices,  or  the  residences  d 
officers  and  others;  and  the  barracks,  stores,  &c.,  oftbe 
numerous  garrison.  These  motley  edifices  of  every  possible 
form  and  size,  give  that  picturesque  air  to  the  Tower,  ai^ 
whole,  when  comhined  with  its  antiquities  and  its  military 
fortifications,  which  renders  even  a  walk  through  it  a 
most  deUghtful  recreation  for  a  man  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge.  The  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  built, 
every  foot  of  ground  being  valuable  in  such  a  place;  the 
flights  of  steps  up  to  the  ramparts ;  the  carronades  on  the 
bastions  i*,  and  the  sentinels  seen  through  the  embrasures 
as  they  walk  up  and  down  on  duty  ;  tbe  advantage  taken  of 
every  spot,  to  place  a  flower-pot  or  plant  a  green  heri) 
in  the  wilderness  of  brick;  with  the  varied  population 
of  the  place  J,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
which  London,  or  perhaps  England,  can  boast 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  wbftt  there  is 
curious  in  the  remains  of  the  thirteen  (bwers  which  formed 
part  of  the  defence  of  the  inner  ward,  or  Ballium,  as  it  was 
called. 

These  towers  consisted  of  two  stories  obove  ground,  anil 
were  either  square  or  circular.  The  walls  are  of  grett 
strength,  and  built  of  Hints  and  rubble,  sometimes  witli 
facings  of  masonry.  There  was  a  communication  from 
tower  to  tower  by  a  foot-way  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  pro- 
tected by  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  but  tliis  is  quite  bt 
by  the  modern  dwcUings  raised  on  the  ancient  wall,  ihoiiffb 
in  several  places  the  old  embrasures  are  still  visible  with  the 
modem  brick-work  filling  them  up.  Tlie  height  of  this 
inner  wall  was  fortj-  feet,  it  being  intended  to  command 
the  outer  works  and  the  surrounding  open  space;  it\ras 
twelve  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  about  nine  above;  many 
communications  were  made  underground  between  the 
towers,  but  these,  we  believe,  are  all  stopped  up,  the  vaults 
being  now  domestic  offices  or  cellars. 

Immediately  to  the  left,  on  passing  the  second  brid??- 
ffate,  is  an  archway  under  a  public-house  which  leads  to 
Sie  narrow  street  left  by  the  present  buildings  between  tbe 
outer  and  inner  walls :  this  street  goes  quite  round  the 
inner  ward,  and  in  walking  along  it,  the  Towers,  or  wbat 
remains  of  them,  present  themselves  in  the  following  onkr. 

The  Bell  Tower,  so  called  from  its  baring  a  wooden 
turret  on  it,  with  the  alamm  bell  of  the  garrison,  is  close  t3 
the  Grovemor's  House,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  part  of 
the  domestic  offices  of  his  establishment  Like  all  Uk 
rest  it  was  a  prison-house,  and  in  it  were  confined  Bistwp 
Fisher  and  many  others;  it  is  circular,  with  a  cunous 
vaulted  basement.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  tbe 
upper  room,  there  is  an  inscription  rudely  cut  by  some 
unknown  prisoner,  complaining  of  baring  been  ^^^ 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  noticed  in  Bayleys  H\sm 
of  the  Tower,  that  the  precise  words  of  the  first  two  Imo 
of.  this  inscription,  occur  again  in  the  same  characteis  and 
spelling,  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  an  inscription siguw 
1581,  Thomas  My agh.  , 

The  Beauchamp,  or  Cobham  Tower,  is  the  next,  m 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side ;  it  ^c"!^"^ 
first  name  from  baling  been  the  prison  of  Th<^* 
Beauchamp,  Eari  of  Warwick,  in  1397,  and  the  latter  ftoo 
some  of  the  Cobhams  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebeUion.in 
Mary's  reign.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  tbestaircatf 
is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  fifteen  feet  twa 
on  one  side.  The  upper  apartment  has  a  ^^^'"J 
grating  in  the  window,  and  the  strong  oaken  floor 
studded  with  large  iron  nails,  indicating  its  former  a^i 
cation  as  a  prison :  the  planks  are  worn  in  some  paj^ 
as  if  by  the  constant  walking  of  the  inmates,  m  ^ 
principal  characteristic  of  the  place  consiste  m^ 
numerous  inscriptions  and  devices  caried  by  these  «n»^ 
tunates.  Of  some  of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  accouni" 
historically  curious,  and  interesting  in  a  moral  V^^\f. .' 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  bold  sculpture  in  several  dinsiw* 
the  central  bearing  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  rev^ 
famdy,  and  the  name,  with  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  w» 
other  emblematical  devices,  occurs  in  the  others. 

t  A  Bastion  is  a  prop«cting  work  of  a  fortification  *'^**jj^ 
by  which  the  intervening  line,  called  the  curiaxnt  can  "^J  jj^^u^jt 
cannon  placed  on  it.    Bastions  are  of  many  forms  j  one  ot  uw  « 
is  circular,  as  at  the  Tower.  .^     j^  ^ 

X  The  garrison  at  present  is  about  600  strong,  ''^ySii  ^ 
barracks ;  and  it  appears  from  the  population  retanis  «  iwi*» 
there  were  4tl3  civil  residents  in  84  houses 
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On  the  rigl^t  of  a  recess  is  an  inscription  in  old  Italian, 
meaning  "  Since  fortune  wills  that  my  hope  shall  go  to 
weep  to  the  windf  I  wish  the  time  were  destrot/ed ;  my  star 
is  ever  sad  and  unpropitious, — ^Wilim  Tyrrel,  1541,'  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prisoner  i.n  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time. 

Over  the  fire-place  is  the  signature  of  Philip  Howard, 
Sari  of  Arundel,  under  a  Latin  inscription,  signifying, 
"  The  more  qfflictionfor  Christ  in  this  lifo,  so  much  the 
more  glory  with  Christ  in  a  future,  June  22,  1587." 
Another  sentence  has  been  subsequently  added,  implying, 
"  Thou^  O  Godt  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  * 
Near  the  middle  recess  is  a  well-car\*ed  device,  by  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick*  son  of  the  Northumberland  who 
endeavoured  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  A 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  within  an  enriched 
border  of  roses,  oak  slips,  and  other  foliage  :  underneath  are 
h\xi  doggrel  lines,  implying  that  his  four  brothers'  names, 
who  were  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  might  be  traced  in* 
the  border.  He  has  signed  his  own  name  '*  John  Dudle." 
Among  many  others,  not  interesting  enotigh  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  there  is  one  of  a  "  Thomas  Rooper,*'  supposed 
to  be  a  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  tne  date  1570 ; 
and  under  a  recumbent  skeleton,  a  French  alliterative 
Une,  **  per  passage  penible  passons  a  port  plaisant,"  which 
may  be  rendered,  By  a  painful  passage  pass  we  to  a 
pleasant  port. 

The  word,  '*  Jane^ "  is  supposed  to  have  been  carved  by 
the  affectionate  and^mhapp/  husband  of  Lady  Grey. 

Another,  of  an  oak-tree,  with  acorns,  and  the  initials 
"  R.  D.'*  below,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Dudley,  Lord 
Leicester,  who  was  imprisoned  for  participating  in  Lady 
Grey's  forced  usurpation. 

This  room  is  at  present  the  mess-room  of  the  officers  of 

the  garrison,  and  it  was  in  refitting  it  for  this  purpose,  in 

1 796,  that  the  foregoing  interesting  records  were  discovered. 

The  Devereux  Tower,  now  so  called  from  its  having 

been  the  prison  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  previously  known 

as  The  Develin  Tower,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle, 

immediately  behind  St.  Peter  s  Chapel,  and  is  supposed  to 

to  be  more  ancient  than  the  former.    It  is  circular,  nine- 

tejon  feet  in  diameter  within,  and  the  wall  eleven  thick ;  it 

is  two  stories  high,  and  lias  been  little  changed^  except  by 

the  substitution  of  modern  windows  for  the  old  narrow 

loop-holes.    The  small  winding  stairs  communicate  with 

two  cells  constructed  within  the  wall  of  the  ward,  from  one 

of  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the  next  tower.    The 

basement  is  curiously  vaulted,  and  is  connected  with  a  large 

dungeon,  supposed  to  have  communicated  with  St.  Peter's 

Chapel ;  it  is  now  the  kitchen  of  a  private  dwelling. 

Of  The  Flint  Tower  the  foundation-walls  done  re- 
main, the  structure  having  become  so  ruinous  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  take  it  down  in  1796.  It  stood  mid-way 
between  Devereux  and  the  Bowyer's Tower,  so  named  from 
Its  being  the  residence  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Bows. 
The  basement  tloor  of  this  latter  alone  remains,  on  which  a 
modern  brick-building  has  been  raised.  The  old  part  is 
strongly  groined  and  vaulted,  and  is  entered  from  the 
Train  of  Artillery  through  a  wall  ten  feet  thick.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  prison  and  scene  of  the  death  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Clarence,  Csee  page  82).  There  is  a  trap-door 
in  the  floor  opening  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  down  to 
a  still  more  dreary  vault  beneath,  and  the  entrance  to  a  pas- 
sage of  communication  in  the  ballium  wall  is  still  seen,  but, 
like  the  rest,  it  has  been  blocked  up. 

There  are  the  remains  of  another  tower,  like  Bowyer's, 
between  that  and  the  Jewel  Tower,  but  presenting  nothing 
renaarkable.  This  last-named  place  is  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  inner  ward;  it  was  called  the  Martin  Tower, 
in  1641,  and  received  its  present  name  on  becoming  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  Regalia,  or  Crown  Jewels,  "niese 
tad  till  then  been  kept,  from  the  reiffn  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  a  small  building  adjoining  the  White  Tower.  Crom- 
-well.  Earl  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Jewels, 
^with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  most  interesting  event  connected  with  the  articles  of 
•the  Regalia  was  the  attempt  made  on  the  6th  of  May,  1671, 
l)y  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer,  to  steal  them,  in  which  he 
^;vas  bravely  resisted  by  Edwards,  to  whom  they  had 
lieen  committed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  keeper.  The 
lower  and  most  ancient  part  of  the  tower  is  circular  and 
of  stone ;  the  upper  part  is  more  modem,  and  of  brick ;  it 
is  in  the  vaulted  room  of  the  fbrmer  that  the  Crown  Jewels 
kept. 
The  foUowin|p  are  (he  principal  objects  »hown  in  the 


Jewel  Room,  and  which/ on  account  of  their  great  value, 
are  only  permitted  to  be  seen  tlurough  a  light  iron  railing. 

St.  Edward's  Crown,  being  the  Imperial  Crown  used  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kin^s  of  England,  derives  its  name 
from  an  ancient  crown,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  *id  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Thh 
was  made  for  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  richly  embellished 
with  pearls,  diamonds,*  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sap{)hires. 
It  }s  formed  of  four  crosses,  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lis-  of 
gold,  rii^ng  from  a  rim  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  Crown  of  State,  made  also  for  Cnarles  tne  Secondj 
is  so  called  because  worn  by  the  sovereign  when  going  in 
state  to  ParUament.  Amongst  a  profusion  of  jewels  it  is 
distinguished  by  an  emerald  seven  inches  in  cbrcumference, 
a  pearl  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  ruby  of 
great  value. 

The  Queen's  Diadem  or  Circlet  of  Gold  was  made  fop 
Mary  d'Este,  the  consort  of  James  the  Second,  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  100,000/. 

The  Queen's  Crown  is  richlv  set  with  diamonds,  and  is 
used  at  the  Coronation. 

The  Queen's  Rich  Crown  is  worn  by  the  Queen  on  her 
return  to  Westminster-Hall  after  the  Coronation. 

The  Orb,  which  rests  in  the  King's  right  hand  at  hi« 
Coronation,  and  is  borne  on  his  left  on  his  return  to  West- 
minster-Hall, is  a  ball  of  gold,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
banded  with  a  fillet  of  the  same  metal,  edged  with  pearl 
and  ornamented  with  roses  of  diamonds.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  fine  amethyst,  bearing  a  gold  cross,  thickly  set 
with  diamonds  and  other  stones. 

The  Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagle,  is  an  antique  vessel  of 
pure  gold,  which  contains  the  oil  used  at  the  Coronation. 

The  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy  which  is  borne  naked 
before  the  King,  between  tlie  two  swords  of  justice  at  the 
Coronation,  is  of  plain  steel  gilded.  It  is  thirty-two  inches 
in  length. 

St  Edward's  Staff,  which  is  also  borne  before  the  King 
at  the  Coronation,  is  of  beaten  gold,  four  feet  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  length. 

The  King's  Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  is  a  staff  of  gold, 
three  feet  seven  inches  long,  surmounted  by  a  dove  with 
wings  expaniled,  th^  emblem  of  Mercy. 

The  King's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  or  Sceptre  Royal,  is 
likewise  of  gold,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  richly 
adorned  with  precious  stones. 

The  Queen's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  is  also  of  gold,  but 
not  quite  so  long  as  the  preceding. 

The  Queen's  Ivory  Rod  is  a  sceptre  of  white  ivory, 
three  feet  one  inch  long.  It  was  made  for  Mary  d'Este 
queen  of  James  the  Second. 

There  is  also  another  Sceptre,  discovered  in  1814,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of 
William  the  Third. 

Amongst  the  other  articles  shown  here,  also,  are  the 
Armillae,  or  Bracelets  of  solid  gold,  worn  at  the  Corona- 
tion ;  the  Royal  Spurs,  also  of  gold ;  the  Salt-cellar  of 
State,  which  is  a  model  in  gold  of  the  White  Tower ;  the 
Font  used  at  the  baptisms  of  the  Royal  Family ;  a  silver 
Fountain  presented  to  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  town  of 
Plymouth;  and  a  splendid  service  of  Communion  Plate 
belonging  to  the  Tower  Chapel. 

From  the  Jewel  Tower  the  baUium-wall  turns  south  to 
the  river,  and  in  this  line  are  the  Constable  Tower,  and 
the  Broad-Arrow  Tower,  both  concealed  by  the  range  of 
buildings  belonging  to  tlie  Ordnance  Office,  on  the  Terrace, 
as  it  is  called.  The  former  tower  has  nothing  worth  re- 
marking belonging  to  it ;  the  latter  is  interesting  from  the 
numerous  inscnptions  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment  on  the 
first  floor,  cut  by  the  prisoners  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
her  sister. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ward  is  the  Salt  Tower, 
or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  Julius  CiESAR's  Tower,  of  the 
date  of  William  Rufus,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  place. 
In  the  room  on  the  first  floor  is  a  sculpture  of  a  large 
sphere,  under  which  is  written. 

Hew  :  Draper :  of :  Brystow :  made  :  this  : 
Sphere  :  the  :  30  :  daye  :  of:  Maye  :  Anno  :  1561. 

He  was  a  tavern-keeper  at  Bristol  (Brystow),  and  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  sorcery  against  Sir  W.  St.  Lowe 
and  his  wife,  in  March,  1560 1 

The  Lantern  Tower  is  in  the  southern  angle  of  the 
enclosure,  and  was  connected  with  a  gateway  which  crossed 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  but  this,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  were  removed  in  1790,  leaving 
onl^r  the  basement-vaulty  now  used  as  a  cellar, , 
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The  WaSkpibld  Towxk  i(  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
tide,  uid  wu  elected  bf  William  RuftiB ;  the  ttorj  bImi-q 
Ihe  baaement  U,  however,  more  modem,  probably  of  the 
Ihirteeoth  centory.  It  hu  been  the  place  for  the  Rkcorcs 
from  SQ  Miriy  period,  and  ia  alao  interestii^  u  the  eJleged 
(cene  of  tha  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 


Iramerliately  adjoining  is  the  principal  gateway  to  the 
inner  ward,  colled,  from  ume  forgotten  reason,  the  Bloody 
TowKR,  poasibly  from  the  vague  tiBdition  of  the  murder  of 
the  young  princes,  Edward  the  Filth,  and  tho  Dulce  of 
York ;  but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  good  authority 
for  concluding  that  this  ever  bxik  place.  The  Gateway,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
ancient  strength  and  solidity ;  the  gates  and  portcullis  are 
very  old;  those  at  the  northern  end  have  been  removed; 
in  the  poseage  of  the  gateway,  which  is  thirty-four  feet 
deep,  tho  ceiling  is  boldly  groined  and  carved. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bloody  Towbr  is  a  strong 
latticed  gate  in  the  outer  wall,  at  tbe  head  of  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Tkaitor's  Gate, 
he^re  mentioned. 

In  the  lino  of  the  strong  outward  woll.  Just  within  the 
moat,  tlien)  were  other  towers  for  defence,  of  which  we  can 

Slve  but  a  short  notice.  At  the  Barbican  were  the 
ULWARB  Gate  and  the  Lion's  Tower,  of  which  little 
T)0W  remains,  tho  site  of  the  latter  being  occupied  by  the 
MaKAGBRiK,  and  its  yards.  Tlic  Martin  and  Byward 
(jatef  hqvB  been  describeil ;  the  former  Is  now  used  as  the 
hospital  III  the  garrison.  A  few  yards,  on  the  right,  within 
Ae  latter.  Is  an  ancient  arched  portal,  leading  to  a  small 
wooden  bridge  over  the  moat,  which  is  one  of  the  commu- 
nications between  tho  fortress  and  the  wharf;  another 
and  similar  one,  with  a  draw-bridge,  is  at  the  eastern  end, 
or  south-eastern  angle  of  the  moat;  both  these  approaches 
are  very  curious  and  charocteristic.  On  this  line  are  the 
remains  of  three  towers  besides  St.  Thomas's,  called  the 
Cradlb  Towsr,  the  Well  Towzr,  and  the  Iron-oatb 
Tower.  The  two  former  are  obvious  on  the  spectator's 
right  hand  in  walking  along  the  southern  side,  and  are 
curious  as  old  ruins ;  an  arched  gateway  through  one,  leads 
to  the  drawbridge  just  mentioned.  The  modern  defences, 
which  supply  the  place  of  these  ruined  edifices,  consist  of 
eight  batteries  round  the  outer  walls,  and  on  the  twodir- 
cidar  bastions  at  the  north-east  and  north-west  angles ; 
mounting,  in  all,  about  thirty  carronadei. 

The  Royal  Mint  was  first  stationed  in  the  Tower  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third;  and  Elizabeth  forbid  all  coining 
any  where  but  at  this  place :  from  the  great  increase  <H 
business,  conseouent  on  our  increasing  population  and 
trade,  the  old  offices  were  found  inadequate,  and  the  new 
buildings  on  Tower  Hill  were  erected  for  the  purpose,  about 
twenty-Ave  rean  ago.  The  places  within  the  walls  being 
appropriated  to  barracks  and  store-rooms :  the  narrow  street 
on  the  western  side  is  still  called  Mint-itreet,  and  this  is 
Ae  only  memorial  now  remaining  of  this  ofiBce. 


TherecordsoftbeCouitof  Chancery  were  kepttheraat 
a  Terr  early  period,  aoon  after  the  Conquest ;  but  great  ob- 
acuri^  prevails  respecting  this  part  of  our  civil  history ; 
very  little  attention  wai  paid  to  their  charge  by  the  different 
Xccpar*  ttfthe  R«II«,tiU  Oovemment,  in  1800,  commenced 
ft  leriet  of  pnblintioiit  of  th«m.    TlwM  looorda  an  of  « 
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UNDER  THB  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  CHAPEL  AND  TOMB  OF  HENRY  VII.,  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Tma  munificent  Chapel,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beantifol  and  highly -finished  edifices  in  the 
^vorld,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
abbey-church  of  Westminsterj  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Vii^in  JAary,  and  stands  npon  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  which, 
■virith  Ha  adjoining  tavern,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Vol.  III. 


'  White  Rose,'  was  removed  to  fornish  a  site  for  the 
present  structure,  intended  by  the  royal  fmmder, 
Henry  the  Seventh,  to  be  a  mansoleam  for  himself 
and  family. 

The  first  stone  of  this  beautiful  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1503,  by  Abbot  Islip,  at 
the  command  of  the  sovereieD,  and  the  cost  of  iti 
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erection  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
It  will  be  seen,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  labour  of 
working  the  materials  must  have  been  immense, 
and  every  lover  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  on 
viewing  this  superb  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  its 
royal  founder,  cannot  refhiin  from  wonder  and 
admiration. 

A  minute  enumeration  of  the  ornaments  of  this 
chapel  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  ^  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief 
description. 

The  chapel  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps,  under  three  arches  of  unequal  width,  behind 
the  chapel  of  St.  Edward  and  the  oratory  of  Henry 
the  Fifth:  this  porch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
extant  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  finely  sculptured,  and 
enriched  with  heraldic  devices  of  the  Tudor  family  : 
four  fluted  pedestal  columns  are  attached  to  the 
piers  of  the  arches,  with  enriched  capitals,  on  which 
Henry*8  supporters,  the  lion,  greyhound  and  dragon, 
sit  in  an  erect  posture. 

The  splendid  gates  of  entrance  to  the  nave  of  the 
chapel  are  c^  framed  oak,  cased  with  gilt  copper  or 
brass:  those  in  the  centre  are  eleven  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  eight  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
containing  sixty-eight  perforated  panels.  The  side 
gates  are  ten  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  five  feet 
wide,  each  pair  containing  twenty-eight  panels :  they 
are  all  oroamented  with  the  same  devices;  vii,, 
initials  of  Heiury  the  Seventh,  bunches  of  loses 
entwined  with  a  crown„  fleurs-de-lis,  the  portcullis 
with  ecctii^  and  chain^  and  the  initiaJfl  H.  R.  with  a 
coronet  &q.  These  devices  are  cast  in  brass,  about 
three  eif^iths  of  an  inch  thlck>  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  IMi^dy-finifthed  design  cm  both  sides. 

Th^?GMgh  tiiese  gates  y<Mt  enleir  the  nave  of  the 
chapel :  ih^  flood  of  light  pouring  in  upon  its  variotis 
decomtioflist  feinns  so  powerful  a  contrast  with  the 
awful  i^m  of  the  entrance  porch,  that  no  wordis 
can  conv«y  an  idea  of  its  dazzling  effect.  The 
elevation  of  the  xooi  is  ffrniad^  m^  the  perforated 
arch-ribs  Ught  and  beautiful:  the  ceiling  of  stone, 
with  its  panelled  says  divesging  into  a  thousand 
gracefvJ  figures,  is  stwUed  \rith  devices  and  orna- 
ments so  bnUiaat  ai&cl  varied  in  effect  as  to  appear 
quite  9uigical  j  yet  m  dKtincI,  as,  when  viewed  from 
either  end  of  the  chapel,  to  produce  a  magnificent 
whole ;  in  sluMrt  it  seldoaa  ibils  to  M  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  and  deMdhl 

The  canopies  over  &  staKs  greatly  detract  firom 
the  beauty  of  tbia  chi^,  and  the  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bot^  svqpended  from  rude  iron 
brad^ets,  entirely  hide  oiw  of  ^e  finest  specimens  of 
panel  and  niche  work  in  the  kingdom. 

The  accompanying  view  is  taken  from  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel,  lool^ag  westward,  and  includes  the 
east  end  of  the  Tomb^  with  the  figures  of  Henry 
and  his  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  This  engraving  is  copied,  by  permission  of 
the  Publishes,  firom  Cottingham*s  Elevatiom,  SfC.  of 
Henry  tke  Swenik's  Chapel,  to  which  interesting  work 
we  are  also  indebted  fwt  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  The  figures,  which  are  recumbent  upon 
the  tomb,  are  represented  by  the  artist  in  an  upright 
position,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  beauty  of 
the  sculpture. 

The  tomb  is  principally  of  black  marble;  but  the 
figures,  bas-reliefs,  shields  and  pilasters,  are  of 
copper,  gilt.  The  statues  of  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  bas-reliefb  which  decorate  the  sides,  were 
executed  by  Pietro  Torregiano,  a  celebrated  Italian 
artist,  who  contracted  with  Henry's  executors  to 


complete  the  tomb,  figui«B,  &c.,  for  fifteen  huadted 
potmds  (a  very  large  sum  in  those  days);  huts 
finished  in  the  year  1518.  The  tomb  is  surrounded 
by  a  screen  which  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
casting  in  brass ;  its  style  corresponds  with  the 
architecture  of  the  ch^iel,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  moulds  were  made  by  the  same  artificers 
who  prepared  the  models  for  working  the  masonry. 
It  has  evidently  suffered  much  firora  wanton  spo- 
liation— ^this  the  broken  ornaments  and  vacant  niches 
attest ;  but  we  trust  that  the  vigilance  of  ^e  guides 
will  preserve  this  inimitable  work  of  art  from  further 
injury. 

The  body  of  the  diapel  is  divided  into  two  pots; 
the  nave  occupies  four  arches  on  each  side,  wbidi, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  stalls,  communicated 
with  the  side-aisles.  The  chancel  is  divided  ftm 
the  nave  by  a  bold  arch,  five  feet  in  depth,  croeang 
from  north  to  south,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  building;  it  is  decorated 
throughout  in  the  most  beautiful  and  eUxaite 
manner:  the  variety,  design,  and  arrangement  of  the 
niches,  panelling,  armorial  bearings,  and  scnlptiires 
in  this  arch,  render  it  an  object  of  the  hi^ 
interest  to  students  in  ornamental  architectare.  The 
great  perforated  arches  of  the  roof  are  supported  by 
clustered  shafts,  springing  from  the  pifltrs  between 
the  side-arches  of  the  nave,  each  of  which  is  findy 
ornamented  with  fohage-points  on  the  vader-surfKe. 
The  interior  of  the  west  end  is  similar  to  the  east 
end  of  the  porch  as  fax  as  the  horizontal 
above  the  doors,  over  which  is  a  bold  eomice, 
with  an  open  leaf  battlement  ^  attaehed  to  this 
cornice  are  fourteen  bust43  of  coronetted  angels, 
which  extend  across  the  nave,  intermixed  with  roses, 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  portcullises,  all  havii^  crowifl  abor^ 
them. 

The  statues  which  adorn  the  nldles  exh3>tt  m- 
siderable  skill  in  design;  and  have  a  stnmgcfaanc* 
teristic  expression  of  couat^aanoc;  they  canon  <^ 
kings,  cardinals,  bishc^,  naairtyrs,  s^ois,  p9gnBS> 
kc^  each  represented  under  some  partkalar  orcm- 
stance  leeorded  in  the  life  or  l^end. 

The  windows  of  this  scq»ob  edifice  welt  oiigio>21y 
filled  with  the  most  spdendid  desogiMS  n  painted  ghss 
the  small  lights  of  tiie  clerestory  ntfi  the  bod  of 
the  great  wiu^w,  stiB  coateaat  TarkMiB  smafl  igvKS) 
such  as  crosses,  crowns,  ftenrs-de-Iis,  led  and  btoe 
mantles,  croMms  and  portc«]Sse%  ni^g^  fyufha^^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales*s  crest,  exowas  and  garters,  v^ 
and  white  roses,  the  king's  liaitisis,  aodi  fra|^ieotsof 
the  canopies  which  were  owtw  Ute  vaiioafl  ^m^ 
One  of  the  original  figures  in  Ibm  tasCemnvMlowi' 
stin  entire,  as  well  as  severai  o£  ^e  asmorial  beoio^ 
of  the  kings  of  Eng^^nd  in  tke  wsaatew  of  tkeesfit^ 
chapeL 

For  many  years,  this  SMignMkcai  alisctaR  ^ 
been  rapidly  advancing  to  a  stale  sf  iacxf',  ^^^ 
length  attracted  the  altentHMt  oC  TinteKBt-^ 
grant  was  made  to  repair  tht  ^b^Mi^oB^s^  ^ 
whole  of  the  exterior  has  hecA  wertored  iCHW*!  ^ 
the  original  plan. 


He  who  IS  always  his  own  counsellor,  will  often  have  a6» 
for  his  client. Hunter. 


Any  person  may  raise  a  caril,  whteh  nonsBrotawfe^*"*" 
can  answer. 


No  man  lives  so  ill,  as  be  who  £»rgeta  thathe  most  «w  ^ 

BiON  asked  an  envious  man,  that  was  venr  sad,  **  ^ 
harm  bad  befallen  unto  him,  or  what  good  had  befell*^ 
unto  another  man  ?"— — Lord  Bacon. 
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AN  ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

Ths  following  interesting  account  of  the  perilous  adven- 
tures of  an  Elephant-hunt,  near  Coutallam,  in  the  district 
of  Tinavelly,  in  Southern  India,  has  been  lately  received 
from  a  young  gentlemah,  who  holds  an  official  situation 
under  the  Collector  of  the  district. 

On  the   2nd  of    September^  1832^  intelligence  was 
brought  to   the   Collector  of  Tinavelly,  that  some 
'wild  elephants  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coutallam.      A  bunting-party  was  immediately 
formed^  and  a  large  number  of  native  hunters  were 
engaged.     We  left  the  tents  on  horseback  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode  three 
miles  to  an  open  spot,  flanked  on  one  side  by  rice- 
fields,  and  on  the  other  by  jungle.     After  waiting 
some  time.  Captain  B.  and  myself  walked  across  the 
rice-fields  to  the  shade  of  a  tree.     When  bere^  we 
heard  the  trumpet  of  an  Elephant  -,  we  rushed  across 
the  rice-fields  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  but  all  in 
vain,  though  we  came  upon  the  track  of  one  of  the 
animals,  and  then  ran  five  or  six  hundred  yards  into 
the  jungle.     After  various  false  alarms,  and  vain 
endeavours  to  discover  the  objects  of  our  chase,  the 
Collector  went  into  the  jungle,  and  Captain  B.  and 
myself  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  we  had  seen 
the  tracks,  and  here  it  was  evident  the  elephants  had 
passed  to  and  fro.     Disappointed  and  impatient,  we 
almost  determined  to  give  up  the  chase  and  go  home, 
but  shots  fired  just  before  us,  reanimated  us,  and  we 
proceeded,  and  found  that  the  Collector  had  fired 
twice.     Off  we  went,  through  forest,  over  ravine,  and 
through  streams,  till  at  last,  at  the  top  of  a  ravine, 
the  elephants  were  seen.     This  was   a   moment  of 
excitement!     We  were  all  scattered.     The  Collector 
had  taken  the  middle  path,  Captain  B.,  some  huntsmen 
and  myself  the  left,  and  other  hunters  scrambled 
down  that  to  the  right  At  this  moment,  I  did  not  see 
anything  but  what  I  took  to  be  a  native  hut  rooled 
with  leaves,  but  after  advancing  a  few  yards,  the 
huge  head  of  an  elephant  shakii^  above  the  jungle 
within  ten  yards  of  us,  burst  suddenly  upon  my  view. 
Captain  B.  and  a  hunter  were  just  before  me ;   we  all 
fired  at  the  same  instant,  and  in  so  direct  a  line  that 
the  percussion  cap  of  my  gun  hit  the  hunter^  whom 
I  thought,  at  first,  I  had  shot.     This  accident,  though 
it  proved  slight  and  unimportant,  a  little  imhinged 
me.     The  great  excitement  occasioned  by  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  wild  beast  at  liberty  and  in  a  state 
of  nature,  produced  a  sensation  of  hope  and  fear 
that  was  intense  and  indescribable. 

The  startling  appearance  of  such  a  huge  creature, 
and  our  being  scattered  and  separated,  created,  for 
an  instant,  a  slight  bewilderment,  which  may  be 
better  understood  than  described.  The  beast  gave 
one  of  his  horrid  trumps,  and  charged  somebody, 
lArhom  I  could  not  see,  but  I  followed  it,  and  the 
next  instant  beheld  the  Collector,  running  without 
liat  or  gun,  and  the  elephant  after  him.  I  fired 
instantly,  intending  to  hit  a  vital  part  which  is  under 
the  ear  $  the  shot  struck,  but  unfortunately  without 
taking  proper  effect.  My  servant  boy  with  a  reserve 
^an  was  ten  or  twelve  yards  off,  a  long  way  at  such 
a  moment,  but  no  more  time  was  lost  than  could  be 
avoided  in  exchangmg  guns  with  him.  I  turned 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  this  instant  the 
elephant  seized  the  Collector  and  lifted  him  off  the 
ground.  I  mstently  levelled  my  gun,  in  the  hope 
that  a  chance  of  saving  him  might  offer.  The  beast 
toimed  partly  round  the  tree,  still  holding  the  Collec- 
tor by  his  trmik,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  a  clear  shot 
at  his  head ;  I  fired,  and  providentially  struck  him, 
the  hall  entering  his  left  eye.  He  staggered,  stum- 
bled, let  the   Collector  fall,  and  made  off  without 


trampling  on  him.  I  then  rushed  forw&rd,  intending 
to  discharge  my  second  barrel,  but  some  objects 
intervening  between  the  elephant  and  me,  he  esc^>ed, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  Collector  now 
lay  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground; — ^a  painful  sen- 
sation of  dizziness  nearly  overpowered  me ;  I  went 
towards  him,  he  moved,  and  assisted  himself  by 
taking  hold  of  the  tree ;  I  then  hastened  and .  found 
him  like  one  risen  from  the  grave,  pale  as  death  ;  I 
saw  blood,  but  it  was  that  of  the  elephant,  dropping 
from  his  brow. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  I  saw 
the  monster  rushing  on  him,  still  less  those  when  I 
saw  the  brute*s  huge  proboscis  twine  round  and  take 
him  up;  all  this  occurred  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  Collector  was  of  course  very  faint  j  we  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  got  some  brandy  and  water  which 
revived  him,  and  he  told  us  he  had  advanced  to 
within  six  yards  of  the  Elephant,  and  then  fired, 
thinking  that,  as  usiud,  it  would  retreat  -,  instead  of 
which  it  charged  him.  He  then  fired  a  second  time, 
within  three  yards  of  the  beast,  and  fled,  but  the 
animal  gained  upon  him ;  he  threw  his  gun  at  it,  and 
tried  to  run  round  a  tree,  but  it  was  too  cunning,  and 
ran  round  the  tree  also,  seized  him  by  the  neck  and 
threw  him  down;  it  then  attempted  to  gore  him: 
providentially  the  tusks  struck  into  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  him,  and  thus  he  Was  preserved.  The 
Collector  then  felt  the  brute  take  him  up  in  its 
trunk,  he  then  heard  my  shot,  and  immediately  found 
himsdf  on  the  ground.  He  lay  quietly  there  a 
second  or  two,  then  inclined  himself  slightly,  and 
perceived  that  the  elephant's  back  was  towards  him. 

The  elephant  must  have  carried  away  at  least 
twenty  bails.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  select  the 
Collector,  oh  account  of  his  being  dressed  in  bright 
white  jean. 

Four  days  after  our  hunt,  a  report  reached  us 
that  some  hunters  had  kiUed  the  elephant,  which  had 
continued  to  wander  about  the  place  where  he  had 
been  wotmded.  It  was  fourteen  feet  long,  from  the 
insertion  of  the  tail  to  the  joining  of  the  trunk  to 
the  head,  and  eleven  feet  high.  My  balls  had  struck 
in  the  neck  and  left  eye,  and  the  head  was  terribly 
marked  with  shots.  C. 

A  LiTTLB  erroi  of  the  eye,  a  misguidance  of  the  hand,  a 
slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting  of  a  horse,  a  sudden  mist,  or  a 
ffreat  shower,  or  a  word  undesignedly  cast  forth  in  an  army, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  victory  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  thereby  disposed  of  empires  and  whole  nations.  No 
prince  ever  returns  safe  out  of  a  battle,  but  may  well  re- 
member hojv  many  blows  and  bullets  have  gone  by  him 
that  mi^ht  easily  have  gone  throuah  him;  and  by  what 
little  odd  unforeseen  chances  death  has  been  turned  aside, 
which  seemed  in  a  full,  ready,  and  direct  career  to  have 
been  posting  to  him.  All  which  passages,  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  to  have  been  guided  to  their  respective  ends 
and  effects  by  the  conduct  of  a  superior  and  a  divine  Hand, 
we  do  by  the  same  assertion  cashier  all  providence,  strip 
the  Almighty  of  his  noblest  prerogative,  and  make  God, 
not  the  wvemor,  but  the  mere  Spectator  of  the  world. — 
South. 


In  Judea  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  flocks  and 
herds  constituted  the  riches,  and  the  feeding  of  them  the 
chief  employment,  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  practices 
prevailed  very  different  firom  aught  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see.  Instead  of  a  keeper  following  the 
sheep,  and  employing  don  on  all  occasions  to  drive  them 
(for  the  use  of  aogs  in  Judea  was  to  defend  the  flocks  from 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  and  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach),  the  shepherd  himself  waSied 
before  the  sheep,  whether  he  led  them  to  pasture,  water,  or 
the  fold.  The  shepherd's  going  before  the  sheep,  and 
leading  them  to  pure  waters  and  verdant  pastures,  is  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  representation  of  God's  preventing 
grace  and  continual  help.— Shbphbrd. 
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THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 
Thx    SpANiaH  Armada,   so  often    inentioDed    in 
histoiy.  was  an  immense  fleet  and  artnament,  col- 
lected by  the  haughty  Philip  of  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
p06e   (rf  re-eatabliahing  in   England  tiic  tyiumical 


dominion  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  and  crushii^  the 
power  of  Queen  Elizabctli,  under  whose  auspicidus 
reign  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  happily  esta- 
blished in  these  kingdoms,  and  the  name  of  England 
become  respected  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Spanish  priesthood,  assisted  by  the 
Pope  himself  (who  in  |>creon  bestowed  a  blessing  on 
tlie  expedition  before  it  sailed),  was  put  in  requisition 
for  the  purpose  of  r&ising  supplies  of  men,  money, 
stores,  ships,  and  ammimition ;  while  the  kingly  re- 
venues of  the  South  American  mines,  tlte  treasures 
of  the  state,  the  forced  contributions  of  the  people, 
and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  richest  funilies  of  the 
land,  were  all  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  danger  that  threatened  her 
realm.  Before  the  Spanish  armantent  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  the  famous  Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
'  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy.  With  his  small 
force  he  daringly  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  a  hundred  sail  of 
Spanish  vessels:  he  carried  destruction  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  returned  to 
England  in  triumph,  bringing  home  a  richly-laden 
Galleon,  laden  with  specie,  intended  for  the  supply 
of  the  invading  army. 

The  vessels  of  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  com- 
posed were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  largest,  called 
Galleons,  were  very  curiously  built,  having  in  the 
aSter  part  of  the  ship,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or 
six  decks,  and  appearing  at  a  distance  like  huge 
floating  castles.  A  smaller  kind  were  called  Gal- 
leasses, or  Galleys,  and  were  impelled  by  oars  as 
well  as  sails. 

When  this  mighty  armament  left  the  coast  of 
Sp^n,  its  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  many  of  which  were  greatly  superior  in  size 


to  those  of  the  English.  It  had  on  bosid  20,000 
soldiers,  8000  sailors,  and  2000  volunteen  oTtlie 
first  families  in  Spain ;  it  carried  2650  guni,  and 
was  victualled  for  half  a  year,  with  an  imnKiiK 
quantity  of  miUtary  stores  of  every  description.  Ik 
troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34,000  men, 
under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  were  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  m  the 
Netherlands;  for  teansporting  these  he  had,  nitli 
incredible  labour,  provided  a  great  number  ttf  Stt- 
bottomed  vessels. 

Although  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  thii 
country,  were  well  known,  yet  still  when  lie  new 
reached  England  that  it  was  about  to  sail,  lemn  and 
consternation  seized  on  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  of 
not  above  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  mutt  ia 
comparison,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  naT;  indr 
to  oppose  it  at  sea.  All  the  commercial  towni,  how- 
ever, were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  rf 
vessels  to  increase  its  force,  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  citizens  of  London,  although  only  required  to  Gt 
out  fifteen  vessels,  doubled  that  number  of  tboc  on 
accord.  The  nobility  and  gentry  also  equipped  foilT- 
three  ships  at  their  own  cost.  Lord  Howard  nf 
Efiingham  was  appointed  Admiral,  and  under  hiai 
served  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobishtrr,  all  men  i' 
well-known  courage  and  ability.  The  principal  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  eqaadnxi, 
consisting  of  forty  vessels,  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Seymour,  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercKp 
the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  b^innin; 
of  May,  but  its  sailing  was  retarded  by  the  deatli  d 
tbe  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  and  tU 
also  of  the  vice-admiral,  the  Duke  of  Paiiano,  Thf 
command  of  the  expedition  was  therefore  given  le 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Upon  leaving  Ux 
port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  next  day  met  with  i 
violent  tempest,  which  sunk  some  of  the  smalksl  c' 
their  shipping,  and  the  fleet  put  back  into  the  hsrboor. 
Aft»r  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  pot'" 
sea.  By  this  time,  they  were  discovered  by  a  Scotcli 
pirate  of  the  name  of  Fleming,  who  was  cruiaii^  >" 
those  seas,  and  who  immediately  sailed  towuds  tbc 
English  fleet,  and  warned  the  admiral  of  their 
approach.  Efliugham  had  just  time  to  leave  the 
harbour  with  his  ships,  when,  on  the  19th  of  M' 


1588,  "  they  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet  with  Wj 
turrets,  like  castles,  in  &ont,  advancing  in  the  ft™ 
of  a  holf  moon.  The  wings  spreading  <"''.*'' rJ 
length  of  seven  miles  j  sailmg  very  slowly  "mSiy  «^ 
sails,  the  wind  being  as  it  were  wearied  with  aiTYm 
them,  and  the  ocean  groaning  beneath  their  *«^K^ 
The  EngUah  admiral  considering  that  the  SpaBi»t» 
would  most  probably  be  much  superior  to  him  ■ 
close  fight,  in  consequence  of  the  «ze  of  their  slup* 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  wisely  resolved  to 
content  himself  with  harassing  them  on  their  fOJ- 
age,  and  with  watching  attentively  all  the  advantagw 
that  might  be  derived  from  storms,  cross-winds,  bm 
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Budi  like  acddeats.  It  was  not  long  before  lie 
perceived  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
vice-admiral  Recaldo.  This  be  did  in  person,  and 
displayed  so  mucb  dexterity  in  worlung  bis  sbip  and 
managing  his  guns,  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  Spaniarda 
for  the  fate  of  their  commander.  From  tbat  time 
the  Spaniards  kept  closer  bother ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  English  on  the  same  day  atUcked  one  of 
the  largest  galleasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  came  up 
to  her  relief,  but  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
bad  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  was  taken 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Several  other  encounters 
happened,  in  all  of  which  the  English  proved  victo- 
rious, through  the  great  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  lightness  of  tbeir  ships  and  the  dexterity  of 
their  sailors. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  advance  till  they  came 
opposite  to  Calais,  where  the  Duke  of  Medina  cast 
anchor,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  entreating 
him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  bis  troops.  Far- 
nese  prepared  to  put  his  troops  on  board,  but  in- 
formed Medina,  that  the  vessels  he  had  provided,  were 
only  fit  for  the  transport  of  men,  and  not  for  fighting; 
and  that,  therefore,  unless  the  Armada  was  brought 
still  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  effect  the  embarkation  of  his  men.  The 
Armada  accordingly  advanced,  and  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  wi'b  the  English  fleet  on 
one  side  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sudden 
calm  put  a  stop  to  all  its  motions.  About  th?  mid- 
dle of  the  next  night  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  having  filled  eight  ships  with  sulphur,  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles,  set  fire  to  them  and  sent 
them  before  the  wind,  aga''>st  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards  bebeld  these 
ships  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke  approaching 
thcra,  and  the  daricness  of  the  night  increased  the 
terror  with  which  the  sight  filled  them;  a  panic 
flew  from  one  end  of  the  fleet  to  the  other;  some  of 
them  weighed  their  anchors,  but  many  cut  their 
cables  and  suffered  tbeir  ships  to  drive  before  the 
wind,  and  in  this  confusion  running  foul  of  each 
other,  they  crushed  and  damaged  many  of  tbeir  own 
ships,  and  rendered  a  consido-aWe  portion  of  tbeir 
force  unfit  for  use.  When  daylight  returned,  they 
were  still  in  great  disorder,  and  tbeir  ships  widely 
separated  and  dispersed. 

The  English  fleet  bad  been  joined  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, and  Lord  Howard  being  bravely  seconded  by 
Drake  and  the  other  officers,  hastened  to  improve 
the  advantage  be  had  gained,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  several  quarters  at  the  same  time.  The 
engagement  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening.  The  Spaniards  fought  furiously,  but 
their  guns  did  very  little  execution  against  the 
English,  while  many  of  tlieir  own  unwieldy  vessels 
were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largest 
among  them  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or 
forced  to  surrender. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Armada 
had  failed,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  prepared  to 
return  home;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  for 
his  passage  through  the  Channel,  he  determined  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Island.  The  English  fol- 
lowed them  for  some  time,  but  their  ammunition  fell 
short,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thus  saved  from 
further  infliction  by  fight.  In  passing  the  Orkneys, 
the  Armada  encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  lOOTt 
of  the  vessels,  having  lost  their  anchors,  were  scattered 
in  every  direction ;  some  were  wrecked  on  the  Western 
.  Isles,  many  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  of  this 
formidable  fleet,  not  one  half  of  the  ships,  and  a  still 


smaller  proportion  of  Boldien  and  seameUj  evei  re- 
turned to  Spain. 

Amoi^  the  stores  found  in  the  prizes,  were  various 
instruments  of  torture,  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  persecution  of  the  EngUsh,  upon 
the  conquest  of  whom  they  had  vainly  calculated. 
Of  the  three  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  one 
on  the  left  at  the  top,  is  called  a  thmab-iereio,  from 
its  being  employed  to  compress  the  thumbs,  when 
placed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  instrument,  by  turn- 
ing a  screw.  The  instrument  below  tbat,  is  an  iron 
collar  of  considerable  weight,  the  inside  covered  with 
sharp  points.  The  most  curions  is  that  on  the  right, 
which  has  been  called  the  Scavenger's  Daughter,  and 
was  intended  to  confine  the  body  in  a  distressing 
position,  by  holding  the  neck  in  its  upper  part,  the 
wrists  in  the  two  openings  in  the  middle,  and  fixing 
the  ancles  in  the  lower  loops.  These  three  instru- 
ments are  now  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  spoils,  appear  to  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 


BaiTiSH  Antiquitiks.— The  history  of  Britain,  betwaea 
the  emancipation  of  the  island  from  the  Romans  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons,  is  involved  in  much  fable.  It  was 
under  the  dominion  of  many  petty  kinf!»,  «liose  names, 
even,  are  not  known.  Muth  of  that  interval  was  occupied 
in  the  contests  of  ambitious  partisans.  "  The  counU|)'," 
says  Gildas.  "  though  weak  affainst  iU  foreign  enemies, 
was  unconquerable  in  civil  waHare.  King*  were  appointed, 
but  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the 
high  dignitj  ;  with  aa  litUe  right  or  expediency  as  they 
acquired  their  power,  they  lost  it;  Aey  wera  killed,  not 
from  any  examination  of  justice,  and  men  more  ferocious 
still  were  elected  in  their  place.  If  any  happened  to  be 
more  mild  or  virtuous  than  the  rest,  every  degree  of  liatred 
and  enmity  was  heaped  upon  them."     This  succession  of 

rnts  is  only  known  to  us  by  casual  intimation,  and  by 
denunciations  of  Gildas.  They  appear,  in  their  rest  of 
obscurity,  like  the  distant  wood  at  the  last  refractions  of 
the  departed  sun  ;  we  behold  only  a  dark  mass  of  glocm, 
in  which  we  can  trace  no  shapes,  and  distinguish  no  indi- 
viduals.  ^TuaKia. 
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LOAN  FUNDS.    I. 

Among  the  various  plans  devised  for  the  comfort 
and  improvement  of  the  humble  classes  of  society, 
few  hold  out  a  prospect  of  greater  advantage,  or  have 
been  found  practically,  as  fEur  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  tried,  to  succeed  better  than  the  institution  of 
Loan  Funds. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  published,  entitled.  Remarks  on  the  Advantages 
of  Loan  f\tnds,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor  and  In- 
dustrious, with  Directions  for  their  Establishment.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Trench,  gives  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  system. 

Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  will  immediately  acknowledge  that  the  want  of  a 
small  sum,  in  a  temporary  emergency,  or  by  way  of  capital, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  wUch  they  are  subject. 

The  impof  sibihty  of  obtaining  the  use  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  at  particular  moments  frequently  causes  whole 
families  to  fall  into  sudden  distress,  from  which  they  can 
never  again  extricate  themselves,  and  frequently  excludes 
an  industrious  man  from  all  hope  of  bettering  bis  condition 
when  opportunities  arise.  And  this  occurs  even  where  it 
is  evident  that  the  means  of  subsequent  repayment  might 
be  produced  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  rate  of  wages  and  the  means  of  employment  are 
seldom  adequate  to  do  more  than  provide  the  poor  with  the 
articles  of  daily  and  hourly  necessity;  so  that,  however 
intelligent,  laborious,  and  conscious  of  the  benefit  of  pos- 
sessing a  few  pounds,  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  their  condition  by  a  small  outlay,  they  are 
frequently  unable  to  gather  such  an  amount  together.  It 
is  almost  incredible  what  a  series  of  sufferings  and  what 
destitution  originate  from  this  cause.  "  The  poor  man 
perisheth  because  of  his  poverty ;"  or,  in  other  words,  one 
impoverishing  circumstance  causes  another,  till  he  is  utterly 
ruined,  and  uie  inability  to  obtain  one  article  of  comfort  or 
necessity  prevents  all  hope  of  self-advancement  in  external 
circumstances.  The  experience  of  every  one  who  has 
taken  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor  will  enable 
him  to  recall  numerous  instances  illustrative  of  the  above 
statement    For  instance, — 

A  parent  is  often  prevented  firom  apprenticing  a  child  to 
an  advantageous  trade,  from  the  want  of  assistance  towards 
the  reauisite  premium  and  outfit. 

In  tne  repairs  of  dwelling  houses,  and  other  similar 
instances,  the  poor  often  require  to  hire  the  labour  of  others, 
at  a  time  when  a  small  portion  of  such  labour  would  save 
much  ultimate  expense,  if  they  had  but  the  means  of 
commanding  it. 

The  artisan  frequently  is  compelled  to  remain  idle  from 
oeing  unable  to  obtain  the  price  of  tools  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  work,  and  is  thus  entirely  disabled  from  pursuing 
his  branch  of  trade. 

Where  any  portion  of  land  is  held,  the  labourer  frequently 
experiences  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  for  his  ground, 
in  purchasing  a  cow,  pigs,  or  other  profitable  stock,  and  in 
effecting  any  improvement,  or  commencing  operations  on 
his  small  allotment. 

One  member  of  a  family  becomes  incapacitated  from 
work  by  sickness  or  accident.  To  supply  comforts  and 
necessary  relief  much  immediate  expenditure  is  requisite, 
the  funds  for  which  cannot  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  certainty  that  if  a  small  sum  could  bo 
borrowed  for  such  an  excellent  purpose,  the  other  members 
of  the  ffimily,  or  the  sick  man  on  his  recovery,  would  repay 
the  money  by  weekly  instalments. 

Individuals  of  established  good  character  are  frequently 
placed  in  unavoidable  difficulties  of  a  momentary  nature 
through  the  fault  of  others,  as  well  as  from  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  failure  in  the  demand  for  labour,  or  of  market 
fer  their  provisions. 

Fishermen  and  boatmen  are  sometimes  entirely  precluded 
from  earning  their  livelihood  by  the  want  of  a  boat  or  nets, 
at  seasons  when  they  could  derive  great  profit  fh>m  the 
exercise  of  their  calling. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  numerous  others  which  might 
be  ascertained,  the  well-timed  application  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  loan,  will  often  improve  a  deserving 
man's  condition,  and  often  rescue  the  unfortunate  fVom 
plunging  deeper  in  distress,  without  loss  to  any  individual 
whatsoever.    It  must  however  be  strictly  remembered  that 


the  plan  here  reoommended*  is  not  intended  as  a  leaoune 
in  the  last  extremity  of  want,  merely  as  tuck.  By  no 
means.  Two  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  or  the  object  of  the  design  will  be  entirely 
defeated, — namely,  good  character  on  tbe  part  of  the 
borrower,  and  a  rational  expectation  of  lus  being  able  to 
secure  the  means  of  weekly  re*payment  by  instalments. 

Wherever  a  Loan  Fund  has  been  established*,  iti 
tendency  has  not  only  been  to  prevent  distress,  bat  tbe 
invariable  and  immediate  consequence  has  been  to  promote 
industry,  hones^,  sobriety,  and  other  moral  virtues  within 
the  circle  to  which  it  extended,  among  that  numerous  class 
who  from  their  situation  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
wanting  its  aid  at  any  fhture  time.  They  see  that  none 
who  are  addicted  to  idle  or  vicious  habits  are  con^d(»d 
worthy  of  receiving  a  loan,  and  there  being  a  necessity  of 
bringing  forward  a  respectable  person  as  security  for  eidi 
borrower,  it  soon  is  observed  that  such  a  guarantee  cannot 
be  obtained  by  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  a 
defaulter.  The  probability  of  personal  loss,  even  if  th^re 
were  no  other  motive,  will  naturally  prevent  any  penon 
fh>m  becoming  bound  for  the  idle,  the  dishonest,  or  the 
drunkard,  and  the  securities  being  ftrequently  in  tbe  class 
of  life  immediately  above  that  of  the  borrowers,  have  means 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  their  characters. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  most  desirable  link 
or  bond  is  formed  between  all  classes  bv  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution.  The  wealthy  will  probably  supply 
fhnds  for  its  maintenance,  and  having  more  leisure,  wiQ 
take  an  active  part  in  its  direction  and  superintendence; 
thus  showing  a  desire  for  the  general  welfare  of  their 
neighbourhoml,  and  supplying  several  hundreds  annually 
with  a  valuable  species  of  relief.  The  middle  classes 
usually  ^ve  security,  and  thus  prove  their  ^ood  opinion  of 
those  who  deserve  it  Individuals  in  this  station  will 
perhaps^  have  one,  two,  or  more  poor  persons  whom  they 
are  willing  to  aid,  and  having  such  a  small  number  to 
attend  to,  will  be  enabled  to  gimrd  themselves  against  that 
deception  in  regard  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
borrowers,  which  would  unavoidably  be  practised  on  those 
who  would  have  some  hundreds  on  their  books  at  the  same 
time.  The  poorer  objects  of  pecuniary  assistance  have 
been  found  most  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them,  and  in  general  have  zealously  endeavoured  to  show 
their  conviction  ef  the  valuable  nature  of  the  relief  by 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  design. 

•  I  consider  it  well  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few  remarb  of  one 
at  present  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  Loan  Fund.  "  Ooe 
sinking  point  I  have  noticed,  not  only  in  those  who  are  denTing  tbe 
benefit  of  a  loan,  but  in  those  who  are  anticipating  one,  viz.  an  eman- 
cipation from  those  habits,  which  if  continued,  must  have  brougn 
individuals  to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  Parochial  aid.  I  ^ 
fiiUy  persuaded  were  Loan  Societies  generally  established,  aw 
vigilantly  looked  after,  the  spirit  of  independence  would  be  renw. 
and  we  should  see  the  working  classes  strenuous  in  Duintainaf 
themselves,  and  encouraged  by  a  feeling  of  being  trusted  with  » 
loan,  coming  from  those  who  have  a  confidence  in  the  horrowefj 
honesty.  I  have  received  repeated  thanks  for  this  trust,  m 
all  say  they  prefer  it  to  a  gift.  The  bringing  into  immediate  contJa 
the  Borrowers  and  the  Lenders  has  a  most  excellent  efiect. 

T. 


The  Christian  expects  his  reward,  not  as  doe  to  losxA; 
but  as  connected,  in  a  constitution  of  grace,  with  those  acts 
which  grace  enables  him  to  perfi^rm.  The  pil|^^'^ 
has  been  led  to  the  gate  of  heaven  will  not  knock  there  as 
worthy  of  being  admitted ;  but  thegate  shall  open  io  hini, 
because  he  is  brought  thither.  He  who  sows,  eren  «'* 
tears,  the  precious  seed  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  sW* 
doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  '^^^'"^'f^ 
him,  because  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  that  seed  to  yw^ 
imder  the  kindly  influence  secured  to  it,  a  joyful  harvest. 
Cecil. 


As  a  true  friend  is  the  sweetest  contentment  in  the  wwH 
so  in  his  qualities  he  well  resembleth  honey,  the  sweetest 
of  all  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  sweet  to  the  taste,  notnmg 
more  sharp  and  cleansing,  when  it  meets  vrith  an  ^^^^^^ 
sore.  For  myself,  I  know  that  I  have  faults;  and  thwew« 
I  care  not  for  that  friend  that  I  never  smart  by.  For  my 
friends,  I  know  they  cannot  be  faultless ;  and  therefor*  '-s 
they  shall  find  me  sweet  in  their  praises  and  ^^^"'J?^ 
ments,  so  sharp  in  their  censure.  Either  let  them  sbw* 
me  no  friend  to  their  faults,  or  no  friend  to  thems^^W'''^ 
Bishop  Hall. 
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ON  THE  ABUSE  OP  TALENT. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  intellectual 
and  literary  iniquity^  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
obviate  its  dreadful  effects.  If  I  oppress  the  weak 
by  my  power,  by  my  power  I  can  again  repay  him 
for  his  sufferings.  If  by  dishonesty  I  rise  to  wealth, 
I  can  (perhaps)  obliterate  by  liberality,  when  I  re- 
pent, the  greater  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
wrong  I  have  done.  But  the  characters  of  impiety 
or  impurity,  which  my  hand  has  once  traced  and 
sent  into  the  world,  no  tears  can  wash  out,  no 
penitence  can  recall.  Like  Pilate,  what  the  unbeliever 
"  has  written,  he  has  written,**  and  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  either  undo  the  deed,  or  frustrate  its  effects. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  come  upon  the  infidel 
writer,  and  bring  his  heart  into  a  great  and  godly 
sorrow  for  his  sin.     He  may  weep  in  holy  penitence 
over  his  past  unbelief,   and  through  a  renewal  of 
faith,  be   made  again  a  partaker  of  the  graces  of 
redemption  and  sanctification,  to  his  own  eternal  glory. 
But  all  his  hope  and  assurance  of  salvation  for  his 
own  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  will  never  be  able  to 
take  away  the  fearful  forebodings  he  must  entertain 
of  the  incalculable  evil  which  his  sceptical  and  un- 
godly writings  may  have  inflicted  upon  the  souls  of 
others  in  the  world  that  now  is.     Let  the  man  of 
genius,  who  has  perverted  his  talents,  be  never  so 
repentant  for  the  abuse  of  his  powers,  and  never  so 
certain  of  having  his  pardon  sealed  to  him  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  still  he  will  feel,  and  feel  wretched 
when  he  thinks,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
beyond  his  abilities  to  repair.     That  is  a  worm  which 
can  never  die.      For  the  invention  of  printing  has 
given  such  strength,    and  swiftness,  and  stability, 
to  the  thoughts  and  words  of  mankind,  that  when 
once  our  opinions  have  been  subjected  to  the  operations 
of  the  press,  they  are  withdrawn  for  ever  from  our 
grasp,  and  will  work  the  work  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally sent  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to  blot 
them  out.    Nay,  our  very  efforts  to  recall  the  writings 
we  have  condenmed,  will  but,  in  many  instances, 
have   a  tendency  to   increase  their  circulation,  by 
more   effectually  stimulating    the    passions   of    the 
corrupt,  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  inquisitive,  to  preserve  and  study  what  the  author 
seems  so  anxious  to  destroy. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  views  with  which  these 
unbelieving  and  ungodly  writers  have  promulgated 
their  rebukes  and  blasphemies  against  the  religion  of 
the  Son  of  Grod,  whether  they  be  deceiving  or  only 
deceived,  they  have  done  an  evil  which  no  subsequent 
exertions  of  their  pen  or  their  penitence  can  ever 
obliterate.  Their  souls,  it  is  possible,  may  yet,  if 
they  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord  in  faith,  be  saved; 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  if  their  souls  be  saved,  that 
their  consciences  should  not  through  life  be  irreme- 
diably grieved  by  the  melancholy  reflection,  that 
they  have  been  preparing  a  mental  poison  for  which 
their  feebleness  can  administer  no  certain  antidote, 
and  mingling  a  cup  of  bitterness  for  generations  yet 
Tinbom.  In  that  conviction  they  must  die.  By  the 
anguish  of  that  reflection  must  their  last  hours  be 
imbittered,  and  they  must  quit  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  conscious  that  they  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  infidelity  and  eternal  death,  in  many  an  unwary 
and  unstable  soul. ^Benson's  HuUean  Lectures. 


THOMAS  GRAY,  THE  POET. 

Thomas  Gray,  like  Milton,  was  the  son  of  a  money- 
scrivener  in  London,  and  was  bom  in  Comhill, 
•December  26,  1716.  At  Eton,  where  he  received 
his  education  under  the  care  of  an  uncle^  he  was 


distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
classical  learning.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  our  large  public  schools,  that  they  afford  to  youth 
of  talent,  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  forming 
connexions  which  may  assist  and  advance  them  in 
after  life,  but  also  of  improving  themselves,  by 
associating  with  companions  of  tastes  and  pursuits 
congenial  with  their  own.  It  was  probably  to  a 
fidendship  formed  at  Eton,  that  Gray  referred,  when 
he  wrote  the  line. 

He  gained  from  heaven  Ctwas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

This  friend  was  Richard  West,  a  young  man  of  rare 
talent  and  promise,  but  unfortunately  early  lost  to 
the  world.  To  him.  Gray  appears  to  have  been  most 
warmly  attached,  and  the  close  and  affectionate 
correspondence  which  passed  between  them,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  exhibits  both  the  friends  to  great 
advantage,  and  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  memoirs  of  Gray,  published  by 
Mason. 

Another  school-friend  of  Gray,  was  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.  With  this  young  noble. 
Gray  was  appointed  •  to  take  the  customary  tour  of 
Europe.  But  travelling  is  proverbially  a  test  of 
temper.  After  they  had  continued  together  for  two 
years.  Gray  had  some  differences  with  his  witty  and 
volatile  companion,  and  returned  to  England  alone, 
with  no  other  benefit  from  his  late  connexion  than 
that  of  having  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  of  Europe,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than,  with  his  limited  means,  he  could 
otherwise  have  commanded. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  life  of  Gray  is  the  most 
uneventful  that  can  be  presented  to  the  pen  of  a 
biographer.     Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  year  1742,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  principally  resided  till  his  death,  in  1771,  with 
scarcely  an  incident  to  mark  the  progress  of  years  3 
except  that,  in   1756,  he  changed  his  College,  from 
Peterhouse  to  Pembroke  Hall  (as  he  himself  says, 
a  sort  of  era,  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his)  j 
and  in  1768,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History.     During  this  long  period  of  time, 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  devoted  student,  accumu- 
lating   vast    stores    of    learning    on    almost   every 
branch   of  human  knowledge  j    but  unfortunately, 
pursuing  this   studies   in  a   desultory  manner,   and 
with  litUe  regard  to  any  definite  and  fixed  object. 
Indeed,  the  great  defect  in  the  character  of  Gray 
seems  to  have  been   a  want  of  perseverance  and 
firmness  of  purpose.     He  had  originally  intended  to 
follow  the  law:  and  to  his  friend  West,  who  was 
designed    for    the   same  profession,   and  who  was 
shrinking  from  the  irksomeness  of  legal  studies,  he 
wrote  from  the  continent  an  admirable  letter,  urging 
him  to  steady  and  resolute  exertions.     But^  in  his 
own  case.  Gray  proved  how  much  easier  it  is  to  give 
than  to  practise  good  counsel.     He  himself  soon 
abandoned  his    design  of    studying    the  law,   and 
continued  on  to  the  end  of  his  days,  withont  any 
profession,  in  a  society  to  which  he  did  not  conceal 
his  dislike,  and  in  perpetual  contemplation  of  works 
which  he  never  executed.     Even  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, exquisite  as  they  are,  were  few  and  short,  and 
were  vnritten  vntb.  long  intervals  of  time  between. 
In  proof  of  his  earlier  projects  in  literature,  we  have 
a  fragment  of  a  tragedy,  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  a  fragment  of  an  ethical 
essay  in  verse^  all  of  them  possessing  beauties  which 
make  it  a  matter  of  jnuck  regret  that  they  wer^  left 
unfinished.     At  a  more  advanced  age,  we  find  him 
I  still  meditating  great  things;  planning  a  history  of 
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English  poetry,  an  edition  or   Strabo,  a  work 
Chronology — with  none  of  which  he  proceeded.  Even 
for  his  Professorship,  he  did  no  more  than  sketch  an 
excellent  plan   for    lectures,    which,  however,  were 
never  delivered  or  even  composed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  irresolution  and  fastidious- 
ness which  cast  a  shade  over  the  character  of  Gray, 
because  they  impaired  the  osefulness  of  a  man  who 
possessed  the  power  to  have  been  greatly  serviceahle 
to  mankind.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
he  was  without  some  hetter  points  in  his  character, 
lie  was  high-minded,  independent,  and  disinterested. 
Where  he  was  attached,  he  was  attached  warmly  and 
Armly.  In  his  domestic  relations,  and  especially  as 
a  son,  he  was  most  exemplary.  His  excellent 
mother  had  estabUshed  strong  claims  on  his  gratitudt 
and  affection,  by  her  more  than  ordinary  maternal 
cares.  She  had  saved  his  Ufe  in  his  infancy,  by 
venturinp;  to  bleed  him  with  her  own  hands,  in  a 
violent  illness  j  and  she  had  given  him  a  liberal 
education  at  Eton  from  her  own  private  resources, 
when  his  father  had  refused  to  support  him.  These 
kindnesses  made  their  due  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Gray.  He  is  said  never  to  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  bis  mother,  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  without  a 
sigh.  He  desired  to  be  bnried  by  her  side  in  his 
own  village  churchyard.  And  there  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  so  beautiful,  that  we 
must  give  it  at  length : — 

"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste 
into  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness, 
and  the  same  letter  infonned  me  she  was.  recovered, 
otherwise,  T  should  then  have  wrote  to  you,  only  to 
beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you  I 
had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is, 
that,  in  one's  tohole  life,  one  can  never  have  any  more 
than  a  single  mother.  This  you  may  think  is  obvious; 
yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence  and 
conviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and 
every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart-" 

Besides  some  short  summer  rambles.  Gray  passed 
the  time  when  he  waa  absent  from  Cambridge,  prin- 
cipally at  Stoke,  a  small  village  in  Buckinghamshire, 
near  Windsor,  where  bis  mother  and  aunt  were 
resident.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  poems.  The  Ode  on  Eton  College, 
and  the  Long  Story,  sufSctently  attest  the  place 
where  they  were  composed.  But  all  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  the  beautiful  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  also  owes  its  birth  to  Stoke  Church. 


The  whole  village  is  full  of  memorials  of  Gray.     The 
house  which  he  inhabited,    although   enlarged  and 


embellished,  is  still  noted  as  bis.  Mr,  Penn,  tn 
whom  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish  beloagg,  hu 
erected  in  his  grounds,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  Poet.  Although  a  new  mansion  has  been  bailt. 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  seat  of  "  the  Hnntingdons 
and  Mattons"  are  allowed  to  stand  j  and,  above  bU, 
the  churchyard  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Althougti 
hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  London  improvemnti,  it 
is  quite  a  country  churchyard,  secluded  and  Dnem- 
bellishcd.  There  are  the  yew  trees,  the  gnasy 
mounds  bound  down  with  twigs  of  hazel,  and  Iht 
rude  inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones.  And  the 
writer  of  this  brief  sketch  may  perhaps  be  permittd 
to  add,  that,  in  a  delightful  visit  which  he  latel; 
made  to  the  place,  be  chanced  to  find  in  the  dmrch. 
yard  "  a  hoary-headed  swain,"  from  whom,  on  asking 
after  Gray's  monument,  he  received  an  answer  klinost 
in  the  words  of  the  poet: — He  waa  no  schiJw,  Ik 
said,  and  was  not  quite  sure  which  of  two  monii- 
menta  was  the  right  one;  "but  you,"  he  added, 
"may  make  it  out  for  yourself." 

Approach  bid  read  {for  thou  canit  read)  tbe  lij, 
Grav'd  on  tlie  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thoni. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
MONDAY,  9lh. 
10S7  IVitliam  Iht  Canavtrtr  expired  st  Hcrmentrade,  aai  Rmtt, 
in  N»iin.ndT. 

lich  Jamei  IV.  oF  ScoUudn 

TUESDAY,  lOlh, 
ITSl  The  Island  of  Jamaica  wai  visited  b;  one  ofthoM  mtdretd- 
fill  >tarmi  »  commOD  in  the  V/al  ladio,  bj  vhich  duTim 
of  KingttDn  nit  toUHr  destroyed,  u  welt  u  the  ili^Fai 
ID  the  haiboar. 

WEDNESDAY,  llih. 


[i,ilieEi 


jorib 


1703  JleraiiiIrT  Stikirk  taiM  from  KiikuJe,  in  Ireland.  TheEV- 
rative  of  this  man's  residence  in  the  uninhabited  Iilud  <i 
Juan  Femandei.  furnished  De  Foe  wilb  the  malBiili " 
which  he  foundal  the  beautiful  star;  o(  nobimon  CnM- 

1709  BaUle  of  Malplaquel.  gained  by  the  Duka  of  HulbtnitP 

1832  The  cathedral  at  Uhenl  destroyed  hj  fire. 
THURSDAY.  12th. 

1TS6  Adreadliil  hurricane  wu  felt  in  the  Iiliod  of  ManiuV^ 
the  mills  «a  well  as  the  houses  were  destroyed,  ud  tbe 'MM 
in  ihe  harbour  wrecked  :  a  sreat  number  of  iliTCi  pu™'' 
durinE  the  slonn. 

1778  The  VVet  Docks  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  opened  for  )bip|>a(. 
FRIDAY,  13th.  .    , 

1515  The  Battle  of  Marienin,  belnreen  the  Swin,  intheMmM'' 
iha  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  ihe  French.  commiiiWW 
Francii  I. ;  it  was  called  emphatically  the  Con^l  'I  Hf^ 

1759  Geurrat  Wolft  killed  at  the  battle  of  Qoebec. 

180e  Died,  at  Chiswick   House,  the  seal  of  the  Dnke  of  Dt«> 
shire,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Foi. 
SATURDAY.  14th. 

Thi  Festival  of  the    Elevation   of  the  Croas  is  still   ■x'i'"' ' 

our  Calendan.     ll  wu  instituted  A.D.  615,  lo  commemMilt  W 

recovery  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  c»rried  away  by  the  j^ 

of  Persia  when  he  plundeied  JerusaJem,  and  was  broughi  iiu>  ■ 

liiumph  h;  the  Emperor  Heraclius. 

1 135  The  Diikt  ff  Bidford,  Regent  of  France,  died  «1  ««»<■■  " 
Normandy. 

1752  A  rioleat  storm  was  fell  at  Charleston,  South  Cindiin'.  ■*' 
sea  ia«e  ten  feet  above  its  usual  level .  by  which  the  fa"' " 
Rooded.  and  all  must  have  perished,  but  thai  it  fell  isu>^ 
BDddeniy  ai  it  had  risen,  leaving  noihinf  but  llie  "*'''  ^ 
hounes,  ptanlatiom,  &c. 

IBIS  The  Russians,  in  order  lo  preveiil  the  French  t"^.^ 

lolally  consumed.    This  heroic  sacrifice  proved  Ihe  Inl*' 
to  Ihe  downfal  of  Buonaparte. 

SUNDAY,  15ih. 
FiTTiaNTn  SuNn*T  Ama  Trinity.  j, 

1596  Cadiz  taken,  and  Ihe  ships  in  the  harbour  destnytd,  n" 

English  fleet  under  ihe  Earl  of  Enex. 
1822  The  Cathedral  al  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  Arack  by  U|l><»^ 
and  considerably  injnred. 


LONDON : 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKKR,    WBST  STRAND. 

I^iat.i>BiDnWini.TN[tHasii.  r«ci  Ohi  Pnin.  in  iK  Hnint  f**" 

Suld  by  aU  UoekKllen  and  NewrnBdcta  in  Iha  Ua|4«K 
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THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 

Amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  buildingd  at 
Roitte,  vast  and  extensive  beyond  them  all,  id  Ihis 
enormous  mass — the  Amphitheatre  of  Vespasiah — 
which  has  now  stood  for  nearly  eighteeu'^^undr^d 
years.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
Colosseum  *,  either  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
structure,  or  from  a  colossal  statue  of  the  infamous 
Emperor  Nero,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  near  it. 

On  this  celebrated  spot,  in  Nero's  reign,  was  an 
artificial  lake,  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  his  gilded 
palace.  Tlie  lake  having  been  dried  up,  Flavins 
Vespasianus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  the  tenth  of  the 
Caesars,  began  the  Coliseuiti,  the  building  of  which 
had  been  before  contemplated  by  Augustus,  and 
which,  from  its  foUndet*,  was  called  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre; the  date  of  its  commetlcemetit  may, 
therefore,  be  fixed  at  aboiit  A.  D.  /  0.  Vespasian's, 
son  and  successot",  titus.  continued,  atid,  as  it  is 
thought  by  some,  finished  the  Work,  on  which  he 
employed  those  Jews  Who,  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, having  been  biroiight  as  captives  to  Rome, 
were  thuis  doomed  to' a  deeper  degradatioil.  There 
is,  howevef,  i,  tradition  in  Rome,  that  fifteen  thousand 
men  were  employed  Vipoti  it  t6t  ten  years;  which,  if 
true,  would  place  its  completion  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  j  and,  cotisidering  the  dteadfiil  scenes  which 
were  enacted  in  it  at  its  opening,  it  is  tnore  probable 
that  thifc  took  place  under  the  authority  of  that  mon- 
ster in  human  form.    He  became  emperor  A.  D.  81. 

However  splendid  as  a  Iniin,  and  curious  firom  its 
connexion  with  history,  we  cannot  but  view  this 
fabric  as  a  monument  of  savage  cruelty.  At  the 
solemn  games  exhibited  on  its  dedication,  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts  were,  according  to  Eutropius,  de- 
stroyed on  the  space  within.  In  addition  to  the 
horrible  sports  of  this  kind,  which  tend  so  shock- 
ingly to  deprave  the  heart,  there  were  combats  of 
gladiators  f ;  men  were  compelled  to  fight  with  brutes ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  blood  of  many  of  £he 
early  Christians  was  shed,  to  gratify  the  ferocity  of 
heathen  spectators.  Notwithstanding  the  edicts  of 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Honorius,  who  endea- 
voured to  piit  a  stop  to  the  battles  of  the  gladiators 
and  beasts,  they  were  not  abolished  till  the  sixth 
century. 

Of  all  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  cruelty  is  one 
of  the  worst,  and  most  unaccountable.  It  is  wholly 
inconsistent  With  reason  and  reflection  to  find  plea- 
sure in  inflicting  torture  ',  yet  this  was  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Romans,  even 

Ih  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome  t 

Their  delight  was  to  see  hundreds  of  furious  wild 
beasts  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  or  devouring 
human  bodies  thrown  to  them  alive  5  and  they  en- 
joyed the  combats  of  gladiators,  who  were  often 
butchered  before  them.  When  wounded  by  his  an- 
tagonist, the  unhappy  gladiator  looked  up  to  the 
assembled  crowds  for  a  reprieve  j  if  he  had  shown 
courage  in  the  fight,  the  people  let  him  go  free ;  if 
not,  they  gave  a  signal  by  turning  down  their  thumbs, 
and  the  mail  was  slaughtered.  Thus  the  Romans, 
after  spilling  human  blood  in  the  field  as  their  pro- 
fession, went  to  the  theatre  to  see  it  shed  for  their 
amusement,  and  were  in  this  manner  trained  up  to 
be  cruel  and  wicked. 

The  pretence  held  out  by  the  state  in  permitting 
such  a  monstrous  indulgence,  was  that,  by  thus 
making  the  people  familiar  with  the  sight  of  pain  and 
death,  they  became  braver  soldiers  j    but    it  only 

•  The  celebrated  Colossus  was  a  braien  image  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  150  feet  high, 
t  Jfrom  gladius,  tb«  sword,  with  which  they  fought. 


served  to  make  them  more  inhuman,  ^vhich  is  Car 
from  the  character  of  a  rieally  btavti  man.  Indeed  it 
id  well  known,  that  the  ^hiperbi^  taost  infamouB  for 
their  attachment  to  ihese  barbarous  spectacles,  yf^, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  utter  cowards ;  so,  the 
cruel,  iti  later  times,  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
cowardly  likeivise. 

When  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  (A.  D.  409,)  plundered  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  statues  and  other  rich  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  Coliseum  were  seized  and  carried  off,  and  the 
floor  in  the  centre  was  used  for  a  market.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  holes  now  percdved  among 
the  stones  were  made  or  enliurged  to  receive  the  poles 
that  supported  the  tradesmen's  shops  or  tents. 

The  church  historian,  tte  Venerable  Bede,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  awe  and  delight  with  which  pilgrims  who 
journeyed  to  tloitie  beheld  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
records  a  proverbial  expression  of  admiration  in  use 
among  Iheni  j  "  As   long  as  the   Ck)liseum  stands, 
Rome  shall  stand  ;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome 
will  fall ;  and  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  Ml' 
In  1332,  a  gtnnd  bull-fight  was  celebrated  here,  in 
the  Moorish  and  Spanish  style,     tlie  Roman  ladies 
were  seated  in  three  balconies,  and  the  two  great 
families,  the  Colonna  and  the  Ursini,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  sports,  prided  themselves  on  the 
number  and  beauty  <;tf  their  respective  female  rela- 
tives J   the    former   regretting    the  absence  of  the 
youngest  of  theiir   house,   who   had   sprained  her 
ancle,  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  to^;ver.    Tlie  fight  vas 
dangerous  and  mortal.     MfMy  of  ^e  eager  cham- 
pions, having  each  encountered  a  wild  bull,  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field. 

In  the  same  century,  sohi^  of  the  chief  families  of 
Rome  were  allowed  to  take  stotieis  from  the  Coliseum, 
as  from  a  common  quarry  |  an  abnse  which  was 
checked  by  Pope  Etigenius  tV.|  who  walled  it  round, 
and  gave  it  to  some  monks  $  but  this  protec^oa 
having  been  removed,  and  the  tvall  destroyed,  ini 
tumult  of  the  people,  the  Coliseum  agdn  became  the 
prey  of  Roman  princes,  especially  of  the  Barberini, 
who  damaged  attd  despoiled  the  btdlding,  towards 
supplying  materials  for  theii*  palaces  ;  it  is  also  stated 
to  have  been  pillaged  by  Michael  Angelo,  Whenbuild- 
uig  the  Famese  Palace,  benedict  XIV,,  who  was 
pope  in  1740,  rescued  it  from  farther  injury  during 
his  pontificate.  To  repaii*,  however,  the  effects  of 
time,  as  well  as  of  Wanton  violence,  from  which  it 
had  suffered,  much  has  been  done  withih  these  fev 
years  towards  its  testoration,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  woric  has  been  preserved. 

When  the  Coliseimi  was  complete.  Its  ontwarf 
aspect  must  have  been  strikingly  girand,  from  its 
magnitude,  its  loftiness,  and  simplicity  of  form. 
Even  now,  wheil  its  galleries,  atcades,  and  benches 
are  in  ruins,  its  remains  are  viewed  with  astonishment 
But  when  the  imagination  dwells  on  what  it  once  was, 
in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  thronged  with 
eighty  thousand  spectators,  the  greater  part  seated, 
according  to  their  rank  aAd  class,  without  confusion 
or  disorder,  and  leaving  the  arena  free  for  the 
gorgeous  and  imposing  Spectacle  j  a  strong  impression 
must  be  formed  of  the  griatideur  of  the  sceme,  of  the 
amazing  dimensiotis  of  the  btUldine,  and  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  architects  employed.  The  outward 
circuit  is  built  of  stone,  damped  togettier  with  iroo 
without  cement;  it  was  divided  into  seventy -t««> 
arches  opening  into  a  corridor,  firom  whence  pro- 
ceeded seventy-two  passages  and  staircases,  whicli 
led  to  various  parts  of  the  building.  There  i5» 
throughout,  a  free  and  plentiful  use  of  the  arch,  >s 
will  be  seen  by  the  engraving. 
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The  figure  of  the  Coliseum  was  an  ellipse,  whose 
longer  diameter  was  about  615  English  feet,  and  the 
shorter  510  feet.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  arena, 
or  space  within,  was  about  281  feet,  and  the  shorter 
1 7^  feet,  leaving  the  circuit  for  seats  and  galleries  of 
about  157  feet  in  breadth.  The  outward  circum- 
ference, when  complete,  was  about  1 770  feet,  covering 
a  surface  of  about  i?46,661  feet,  or  something  more 
than  five  acres  and  a  half. 

The  other  most  fiamous  amphitheatres  of  antiqiuty 
were  at  Verona,  Nismes,  Pola  in  Istria,  and  at 
Paestum ;  but  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  stands  foremost 
in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty. 


THB  LION,  THE  YOUMO  BIRDS,  AND  THB  JACKAL; 

A  FABLE. 

Amid  the  dry  and  desert  land 

Where  Afric  spreads  its  plains  of  sand, 

A  Pelican,  with  needful  food 

Each  day  supplied  her  hungry  brood. 

She,  too,  could  find,  o'er  miles  of  ground. 

Where  all  the  cooling  springs  were  found. 

And  with  refreshing  water  fill 

The  useful  pouc)i  bepejjth  her  bill ; 

Conveying  t}iuSf  with  anxious  care, 

Enough  for  all,  9Ti4  some  to  spare; 

And  when  her  young  had  drunk,  the  rest 

Flow'd  in  the  hollow  qf  jjie  nest. 

A  Lion,  with  a  noble  mane, 
Who  oft  had  wandefd  o'er  the  plain. 
Was  seen,  at  n^orqipg's  early  ray. 
To  take  his  frequerit  walk  that  way, 
Where  the  deep  nest  his  thirst  supplied  ; 
Whilst,  placed  securely  at  its  side. 
The  tender  birds,  with  courage  stout. 
Sat  watching  what  he  was  about; 
With  lapping  tongue  the  nest  he  drained. 
Till  scarce  a  single  drop  remain'd. 
His  thirst  allayed,  he  turned  his  eye 
Round  on  the  feathered  family  I 
He  knew  they  were  delicious  meat ; 
And  hunger  prompted  him  to  eat  I 
But,  no!  departing  with  a  bound. 
He  left  the  nestlings  safe  and  sound ; 
Intending  (*tis  but  fair  to  say) 
To  call,  and  drink  another  day. 

A  prying  Jackal  saw  the  feast, 
And  thus  addressed  the  generous  beast . 
•'  Great  Sir  I  I  really  could  have  laughed 
To  see  how  yo\i  enjoyed  your  draught. 
But  wonder  d  much  that  you  should  spare 
The  second  treat,  those  tit-bits  there, 
Till  I  perceived  the  curious  fact. 
That  selfishness  produced  the  act: 
For  should  you  kill  the  mother  s  joy, 
Your  own  supplies  you  would  destroy ; 
In  vain  were  tnen  the  liquid  store. 
The  childless  bird  would  bring  no  more, 
And  you'd  discover  to  your  sorrow 
No  pleasant  drinking-trough  to-morrow !" 

**  Shame ! "  said  the  Lion  '*  shame,  to  find 
Base  motives  for  a  deed  that's  kind ; 
Thanks  to  the  mother's  thoughtful  care 
For  yonder  bir4s»  whose  draught  I  share, 
I  feel,  whene'er  my  thirst  I  slake 
That  in  their  safeQr  I  partake  1 
But  do  not  they  partake  in  mine  ? 
Aye,  sirrah,  think  on't  when  you  dine. 
For  should  you  ever  dare  molest 
The  tenants  of  that  happy  nest. 
Your  bones  should  whiten  on  the  plain. 
And  brother  Jackals  plead  in  vain. 
But  for  the  future,  learn  firom  hence. 
That  false  surmise  gives  fbul  offence ; 
Learn,  too,  that  various  orders  stand. 
United  by  affection's  band ; 
That  every  being  needs  in  turn 
The  aid  of  mutual  concern  • 
This  helps  to  make  our  dwellings  sure. 
Our  labours  sweet,  our  lives  secure." 


Thus  in  the  selfsame  course  we  view 
Our  mt'rest  and  our  duty  too. 


M. 


MOZART, 

THE    GREAT    GERMAN    COMPpSER. 

The  bodily  frame  of  Mozart  was  tender,  and  exqui- 
sitely sensible :  ill-health  overtook  him  in  early  life, 
and  brought  with  it  a  melancholy  approaching  to 
despondency.  A  short  time  previously  to  his  death, 
"which  happened  when  he  was  only  thirty-six  years 
old,  he  coniposed  that  fiamous  Requiem  *  which,  by  an 
extraordinary  presentiment^  he  considered  as  written 
for  his  own  funeral. 

One  day,  when  he  was  plunged  in  a  profound 
revery,  a  carriage  stopped  at  his  door.  A  stranger 
was  announced,  who  requested  to  speak  with  him. 
A  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  of  dignified 
and  impressive  manners,  was  introduced.  *'  I  have 
been  commissioned,  sir,  by  a  man  of  considerable 
importance,  to  wait  upon  you.**  *'  Who  is  he  ?'* 
interrupted  Mozart.  "  He  does  not  wish  to  be 
known."  *'  Well,  what  does  he  require  ?'*  *'  He  has 
just  lost  a  friend  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  him.  He  is 
desirous  of  annually  commemorating  this  event  by 
a  solemn  service,  for  which  he  requests  you  to 
compose  a  Requiem.**  Mozart  was  forcibly  struck 
by  this  discourse,  by  the  grave  manner  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  by  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  was  involved.  He  engaged  to  write  the 
Requiem.  The  stranger  continued;  '^  Employ  all 
your  genius  on  this  work  ;  it  is  for  a  judge.'*  "  So 
much  the  better.**  "  What  time  do  you  ask?"  *'  A 
month.'*  *'  *Tis  well ;  in  a  month  I  will  return. 
Wliat  compensation  will  you  require  ?'*  "A  hundred 
ducats.**  The  stranger  laid  the  money  on  the  table, 
and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time  ; 
he  then  suddenly  called  for  his  materials,  and  com- 
menced the  Requiem.  In  his  rage  for  composition, 
he  wrote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  that  appeared 
continually  to  increase  :  but  his  constitution,  jJready 
in  a  state  of  great  debility,  was  unable  to  support 
this  enthusiasm.  One  morning,  he  fell  senseless, 
and  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  work.  Two  or  three 
days  after,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said 
to  her,  abruptly,  "  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing 
this  Requiem  for  myself:  it  will  serve  for  my  funeral- 
service.*'     This  impression  was  never  removed. 

As  he  proceeded,  his  strength  diminished  from 
day  to  day,  but  the  score  was  •slowly  advancing. 
The  month  which  he  had  fixed  being  expired,  the 
stranger  again  made  his  appearance.  "  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  my  word.**  "  Do  not  give 
yourself  any  uneasiness  :  what  further  time  do  you 
require  ?'*  ''  Another  month :  the  work  has  inte- 
rested me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended 
it  much  beyond  the  first  design.'*  *'  In  that  case,** 
said  the  stranger,  "  it  is  just  to  increase  the  re- 
ward :  here  are  fifty  ducats  more.**  "  Sir,**  said 
Mozart,  in  increasing  astonishment,  '^  who,  then, 
are  you  ?**  '*  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  in  a 
month's  time,  I  will  return.*'  Mozart  immediately 
called  one  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  him  to  follow 
this  extraordinary  personage.  The  man  returned, 
unable  to  trace  him. 

The  great  musician  then  persuaded  himself  that 
the  stranger  was  no  mortal  being,  but  was  sent  to 
announce  his  approaching  end.  He  applied  himself 
with  more  ardour  to  his  Reqiuem,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  genius.  While 
thus  employed,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  alarming 
faintine-fits ;  but  the  work  was  completed. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  stranger  returned  5  but 
Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

*  A  funereal  piece  of  music. 
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RxPBKSENTATioNs  of  broad-brimmed  Hats  are 
iband  in  Froissabt's  Chnmiele,  and  also  ia  the 
NvrenAerg  Chronicle,  printed  in  1493.  At  what  time 
they  became  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ia  not  known, 
but  that  they  were  8o  very  early,  and  that  their 
colour  then  was,  as  it  now  ia,  red,  is  clear  from  the 
following  passage  in  Froissart :  "  And  cryed  to  the 
caidynals  and  sayd,  '  Sirs,  advyse  you  welle,  if  ye 
delyrer  ns  a  Pope  Romayne,  (i.  e.,  native  of  Rome,) 
we  be  content,  or  else  we  woll  make  your  heddes 
reeder  (more  red)  than  your  hattes  be.'  "  In  Hall's 
Chronicle  we  have  a  quaint  account  of  the  sending  a 
cardinal's  hat  to  Bishop  Hsher :  "  It  is  sayd  that 
the  Pope,  fur  that  he  held  so  manfiilly  with  him,  and 
stoode  so  sti6y  in  his  cause,  did  elect  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  sent  the  Cardinalle's  Hat  as  far  as  Caleys,  but 
the  head  it  should  have  stande  on  was  as  high  as 
Irftndon  Bridge  *,  or  ever  the  hat  could  come  to 
Bishop  Fysher,  and  then  it  was  too  late,  and,  there- 
fore, he  neither  wore  it  nor  enjoyed  his  office." 

In  Shakspeare's  Play  of  ^(nry  the  Sixth.  Part  I., 
we  also  find  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  says, 
rU  canvas  thoe  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat. 

They    were    worn    with    tasseb 
hanging    down    on    each    side. 
Hats,  with  very  wide  brims,  are 
still  worn  by  the  Catholic  cleigy 
in   many  foreign  countries.     In 
Italy,  archbishops,  and  dignita- 
ries   of  the    church,   sometimes 
wear   black  hats,  with  a  broad 
brim  turned  up  a  little,  and  lined 
with  scarlet    or    pink   silk.      The    Cardinals   wear 
these  Hats  when    not   in  full   dress.      The   follow- 
ing passage  is  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  dated  Nimeguen,  1716  :  "I  was  yester- 
day at  the  French  church,  and  stared  very  much  at 
the  manner  of  the  service ;  the  parson  clapped  on 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  first  place,  which  gave 
him  the  air  of  what- d'ye- call-him  in  Bartholomew 
fair." 

Rrom  the  broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  Cardinals 
let  us  turn  to  those  of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  they  like* 
to  be  called,  ."  Friends."  The  earUest  specimens  of 
the  Quakers'  Hats  we  have  been  able  to  find,  are  in 
a  work  of  a  French  traveller  m  England,  in  16S8  ; 
they  differ  very  little  from  the  Hats  worn  by  all 
classes  at  that  time,  of  which  we  gave  representations 
in  a  former  number.  '    ' 


^^ 


The  Quakers,  however,  did  not 
follow  the  fashion  in  its 
changes  ;  for  the  last  century  there 
has  been  very  little  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  their  hats,  as  appears 
from  the  annexed. 

In  1762  the  following  mention  ia  made  of  them: 
"  With  Quakers  it  is  a  point  of  their  faith  not  to 
wear  a  button,  or  loop  tight  up,  their  hats  spread 
over  their  heads  like  a  pent-house,  and  darken  the 
outward  man."     Very  broad-brimmed  Hata  are  stiU 


commonly  worn  in  many  hot  conntries,  by  natives  as 
well  as  Europeans.  The  following  is  a  Chincae 
broad-brim. 


It  remains  for  us  to  t^>eak  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Hat 
Feathers,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  used 
OS  ornaments  for  the  hat  or  caf.  To  give  any  ida 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  their  form  and  ccdoor,  wovld 
l)e  impossible  in  a-  ^etch  of  this  kind;  we  wiO, 
ihercfore,  only  give  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of 
diiTcrcnt  dates. 


Another  magnificent  plume  of  Henry  the  Eigfadi 
is  thus  described ; — "  The  pcnnachio  is  a  plume  d 
feathers  on  a  helmet.  The  King,  when  he  mterrd 
Bolonge,  had  one  consisting  of  eight  feathers  of  some 
Indian  bird,  and  the  length  of  each  was  four  fert 
and  a  half.  It  was  esteemed  so  valuable  as  to  hare 
been  worth  a  proper  ransom  for  the  King,  had  be 
been  taken."  The  King  wore  also  a  single  feather 
on  his  bonnet  or  hat  at  other  times,  as  did  his  sea, 
Edward  the  Sixth.  In  Decker's  Hom  Book,  1609. 
we  find  that,  "  when  your  noblest  gallants  consecnte 
their  hours  to  their  mistresses  cad  to  rercUui^  they 
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wear  feathers  chiefly  in  their  hats,  being  one  of  the 
fairest  ensigues  of  their  bravery."  They  were  com- 
monly worn  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
the  Tatier,  No.  VII.,  "  The  bridegroom's  feathers 
on  hia  hat  all  drooped."  It  is  also  mentioned  in  other 
places  in  the  Tatier,  Spectator,  &c.  In  some  foreign 
cormtries  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  honour.  A 
heron's  plume,  set  in  diamonds,  was  presented  by  the 
Sultan  to  Lord  Nelson.  In  China,  peacocks'  feathers 
are  used  for  the  eame  purpose.  In  Lord  Macartney's 
Emiiuiy  to  CMna,  it  is  said,  that  "  in  this  dignity 
there  are  three  degrees,  according  to  the  number  of 
feathers  granted  to  the  wearer.  He  to  whom  three 
feathers  had  heen  granted,  thought  himself  thrice 
great  and  happy;"  "  some  were  honoured  with  pea- 
cocks' feathers,  stuck  in  an  agate  tube,  and  pendant 
from  the  bonnet."  In  modem  times,  and  at  present, 
feathers  in  the  hat  ore  only  worn  by  dignitaries  on 
state  occasions,  or  by  military  men.  Joacbini  Murat, 
once  King  of  Naples,  executed  in  181-4,  generally 
wore  a  splendid  ostrich  plume  in  battle.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  the  supcrh  plume  worn 
by  his  late  majesty.  King  George  ttte  Fourth,  at  his 
coronation.  Cocks'  feathers,  with  the  edges  tinged 
in  crimson,  are  common  in  the  military  dresses  of 
officers  of  rank  in  England  and  Russia.  In  Franre 
a  fringe  of  white  feathers  is  worn. 


In  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  for  some  short  time 
afterwards,  it  was  frequently  the  fashion  to  wear 
some  distinguishing  badge  in  the  hat.  It  has  con- 
Unued  to  our  times  in  the  shape  of  a  cockade. 
These  badges,  when  given  by  a  lady,  were  of  course 
highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved ;  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  hear  of  the  conspira- 
tors under  the  Duke  of  Exeter  that,  "  one  ware  on 
his  head-piece  his  lady's  sieve,  and  another  bare  on 
his  helme  the  glove  of  his  dearlyng."  This  custom 
is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
It  is  said,  that  a  glove  in  the  hat  was  worn  as  the 
favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  or  a 
mark  to  be  challenged  as  an  enemy.  When  an 
adversary  gave  a  challenge,  he  threw  down  his  glove, 
which  the  other  placed  in  his  hat,  whence  the  origin 
of  this  custom.  Wearing  Yew  in  the  hat,  in 
monming,  is  mentioned  by  G.  Wither,  in  1633 ; 
But  then,  whv  mourn  I  not  to  open  view  ? 

In  sable  robes,  arcording  to  tlie  rites  ? 
Why  is  my  hat  witliout  a  brunch  of  ycugh? 

Particular  plants  were  worn  as  badges  of  a  party  or 
family  in  ancient  times.  The  Plantagenets  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ancestor 
wearing  heather,  or  broom,  in  his  helmet,  (in  Latin, 
Planla  genUla.J  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  the 
Monattery  and  the  Abbot,  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  Holly,  the  badge  of  the  Avenel  family. 
The  Highland  clans  had  each  a  peculiar  tree  or 
plant.  The  Welsh  wear  leeks  on  St.  David's  day,  in 
memory  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  a  party  of 
Welsh  troops  in  a  battle,  where,  being  posted  in  a 
garden,  they  put  leeks  in  their  caps  by  accident. 
The  Irish  wear  the  Shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
in  honour  of  that  saintj  who  is  said  to  have  refuted 
«  who  were  arguing  ag;ainflt  the  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity,  by  plucking  a  leaf  of  it,  and  showing 
them  that  it  contained  Three  in  One.  Oak-leaves 
are  worn  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  memory 
of  King  Charles  the  Second  sheltering  himself  from 
his  pursuers  in  that  tree  aAer  the  battie  of  Worcester. 
Laurel  is  worn  hy  the  Foot  Guards  on  the  18th  of 
June,  in  memory  of  Waterloo. 

Of  cockades  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
White  is  the  well-known  badge  of  the  families  of 
Stuart  and  Bourbon  j  Blue,  White,  and  Red,  of 
France;  and  Blue,  Yellow,  and  Red,  of  Belgium. 
Orange,  of  the  family  of  Orange- Nassau,  and  thus 
of  Holland,  whence  the  party  cry  of  Orange  boven, 
"  Up  with  tiie  orange."  Black  and  Yellow  of  Austria, 
Black  and  White  of  Prussia,  and  Red  of  Spain.  Our 
own  is,  as  must  be  known  to  all.  Black.  It  is  the 
family  badge  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover.  White 
cockades  are  worn  by  servants  in  England  at  wed- 
dings, and  it  has  heen  the  fashion  to  have  them  as 
large  as  possible. 

From  the  habit  of  wearing  favours  iu  the  hat, 
probably  arose  that  of  wearing  broaches,  clasps,  and 
jewels,  which  were  at  first  used  to  retain  the  glove  or 
other  badge  in  its  place,  and  anerwards  worn  alone. 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  Honour's  a  good  broach  to 
wear  in  a  man's  hat."  In  Shakspeare's  TVmon  of 
Alheiu,  "  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and 
now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat."  Sir  Ihomas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  seems  to  ridicule  this  fashion. 
He  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  beheaded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  his  firm  adherence  to 
his  religion.  "  When  the  Anatolian  ambassadors 
arrived,  the  children  seeing  them  with  pearls  on  their 
hats,  said  to  their  mothers,  '  See,  mother,  how  they 
wear  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  if  they  were 
children  again;'  'Hush,'  returned  the  mothers, 
'  those  are  not  the  ambassadors,  but  the  ambassadors' 
fools.'  " 

The  following  extract  from  a  curiona  letter  in  the 
British  Moseum,  from  Jantes  the  First  to  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  the  First,  and  his  favourite  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  they  were  at  Madrid, 
shows  how  much  importance  was  then  attached  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  hat.  "  I  send  you  for  youre 
wearing  the  Three  Brothers*  that  ye  know  full  well, 
but  newlie  sette,  and  the  Mirroure  of  France,  the 
fellowe  of  the  Portugall  dyamont,  quhiche  (which)  I 
wolde  wish  you  to  weare  alone  »  your  hatte  with  a 
Uttle  hiakke  feather.  As  for  thee,  my  sweete  Gosseppe 
(gossip) ,  I  sende  thee  a  faire  table  dyamonde,  quhiche 
I  wolde  once  have  geviu  thee  before,  if  thou  wolde 
baue  token  it,  and  I  haue  hung  a  faire  pearle  to  it 
for  wearing  oh  thy  hatte,  or  quhoire  (where)  thou 
pleasest;  and  if  my  babie  wilt  spaire  thee  the  two 
long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker  with  the 
pendant  dyamont,  it  were  fit  for  an  Admirallt  to 
wear,  and  he  hath  eoowgh  better  Jewells  for  his 
mistresse.  If  my  babie  will  not  spaire  the  anker 
from  his  mistresse,  he  may  yet  well  lende  thee 
his  roimde  broache  to  wear,  and  yett  he  shall 
have  Jewells  to  weare  in  his  hat  for  three  great 
dayes." 

This  fashion  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  beyond 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Gold  and  silver 
hat-bands  and  loops  were  formerly  much  esteemed  j 
we  hear  in  1 G33  of  "  a  castor  hatt  with  a  silver  hat- 
band." Large  sums  of  money  were  often  spent  on 
them.  Wc  hear,  in  1599,  in  a  play,  called  Huery 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  of  a  gold  cable  hat-band, 
then  new  come   up,  of  massive  goldsmiths'  work. 

*  Je*c!s  were  onen  named  io  ihii  manner,  itIich  very  valuable. 

i  I'he  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  Lard  High  Admiral  j  bti  prcMot 
Majesir.  wben  Duke  of  Clarence,  held  that  office.  It  w  seoeiaUy 
CMCaled  bj  the  "  I  ordi  of  lbs  Admiralq." 
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A  fringe  or  binding  of  gold-lace  was  also  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a  gentleman  about  one  hundred  years 
ago»  and  we  find,  that  in  1762,  hats  with  gold 
binding  were  the  characteristic  of  sporting  men, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  not  then 
very  commonly  worn.  These  are  now  confined  to 
naval  and  mihtary  officers,  and  to  beadles  and  hvery 
servants. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  the  uncovering 
the  head  as  a  mark  of  respect,  is  peculiar  to  those 
who  wear  hats,  in  other  words  to  Europeans.  "  As 
unstable  as  a  Christian's  hat*'  is  a  Turkish  saying. 
In  Asia,  singularly  enough,  uncovering  the  feet  is  a 
mark  of  respect  equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head 
m  Europe. 

[Chiefly  abridged  and  arranged  from  the  Archxologia.'] 


IhiBRS  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropriated  by  the  Saxon 
nations  to  the  Deity,  unequalled,  except  by  His  most  vene- 
rated Hebrew  appellation.  They  called  him  *'  God," 
which  is  literally  "  The  Good."     The  same  word  thus 

signifying  the  Deity,  and  His  most  endearing  quality. 

Sharon  Turner. 


"  Wb  live  by  faith,"  says  the  philosophic  apostle :  hut  faith 
without  principles  (on  which  to  ground  our  faith  and  our 
hope)  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  positiveness  or 
fanatical  bodily  sensations.  Well,  and  with  good  right, 
therefore,  do  we  maintain  (and  with  more  zeal  than  we 
should  defend  body  or  estate,)  a  deep  and  inward  convic- 
tion, which  is  as  a  moon  to  us  ;  and  like  the  moon,  with  all 
its  massy  and  deceptive  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our 
wa^  (poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and  benighted  pilgrims.) 
With  all  its  spots  and  changes,  and  temporary  eclipses^- 
with  all  its  vain  haloes  and  bedimming  vapours — it  yet 
reflects  the  light  that  is  to  rise  upon  us,  which  even  now 
is  rising,  though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by 
the  mountains  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  whole  of  our 
mortal  life. — Coleridob. 


Our  dispositions  will  be  suitable  to  that  which  wo  most 
frequently  think  on ;  for  the  soul  is,  at  it  were,  tinned  with 
the  colour  and  complexion  of  its  own  thoughts. — ^Marcus 
Antoninus. 


Think  nought  a  trifle  though  it  small  appear, 
Small  sands  tho  mountain,  moments  make  the  year; 
And  trifles  life:  your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  learn  to  live. 

Those  days  are  lost,  in  which  we  do  no  good :  those  worse 
than  lost,  in  which  we  do  evil. — Hanway. 


I  HAVE  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises  and  in  hopes  to  get  to 
Heaven  and  climb  above  the  clouds;  but  the  poor  bird  was 
beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighing  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more 
at  every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  all  the  vibrations  of  his 
wings  served  to  exalt  him:  till  the  little  creature  was 
forced  to  sit  down  and  nant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
overpast ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight;  for  then  it 
did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  some  angel  as  he  passed  some  time  through  the  air. 
So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  when  agitated  by  any 
passion.  He  fain  would  speak  to  (jod,  and  his  words  are 
of  this  earth,  earthy :  he  would  look  to  his  Maker,  but  he 
could  not  help  seeing  also  that  which  distracted  him,  and 
a  tempest  was  raised  and  the  man  over-ruled :  his  prayer 
was  broken  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words 
ascended  to  the  clouds,  and  the  wandering  of  his  imagination 
recalled  them,  and  in  all  the  fluctuating  varieties  of  passion 
they  are  never  like  to  reach  to  Grod  at  all.  But  he  sits  him 
down  and  sighs  over  his  infirmity,  and  fixes  his  thoughts 
upon  things  above,  and  forgets  all  the  little  vain  passages 
of  this  life,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed  and  his  soul  is  even 
and  still,  and  then  it  softly  and  sweetly  ascends  to  heaven 
on  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Dove,  and  dwells  with  Giod,  till  it 
returns,  like  tho  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven.-^^BRKKY  Tatz.or. 


SOCIETY. 
II.     On  the  Savage  State,  and  its  Causes. 

We  will  begin  this  paper  with  a  passage  relating  to 
the  New  Zealanders,  extracted  from  an  accouat  of 
thera  which  has  lately  been  published. 

"  The  especial  distinction  of  the  savage,  and  that 
which  more  than  any  other  thing  keeps  lim  a  savage, 
is  his  ignorance  of  letters,  lliis  places  the  commu^ 
nity  almost  in  the  same  situation  with  a  herd  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  any  kind  of  movement 
forward  is  concerned  j  for  it  is  onFy  by  means  of  the 
art  of  writing,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
experienced  of  one  generation  can  be  properly 
stored  up,  so  that  none  of  it  shall  be  lost,  for  the 
use  of  all  that  are  to  follow. 

*'  Among  savages,  for  the  want  of  this  admirable 
method  of  preservation,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  community, 
instead  of  growing,  generally  diminishes  with  time. 
If  we  except  the  absolutely  necessary  arts  of  life 
which  are  in  daily  use,  and  cannot  be  forgotten,  the 
existing  generation  seldom  seems  to  possess  any 
thing  derived  from  the  past.  Hence,  the  oldest  man 
of  the  tribe  is  always  looked  to  as  the  wisest,  simply 
because  he  has  lived  the  longest  j  it  being  felt,  that 
an  individual  has  scarcely  a  chance  of  knowing  any 
thing  more  than  his  own  experience  has  taught  him. 
Accordingly,  the  New  Zealanders,  for  example,  seem 
to  have  been  in  quite  as  advanced  a  state  when  TastuM 
dispovercd  the  country  in  1642,  as  they  were  when  Cook 
visited  it  127  years  after ^ 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  with  reference  to 
this  statement,  that  the  absence  of  written  records  is, 
though  a  very  important,  rather  a  secondary  than  a 
primary  obstacle.  It  is  one  branch  of  that  general 
characteristic  of  the  savage,  improvidence.  If  ^ 
suppose  the  case  of  a  savage  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  allowed  to  remain,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  careless,  thoughtless  kind  of  being,  and 
afterguards  left  to  himself,  he  would  most  likely  for- 
get his  acquisition,  and  would,  by  neglecting  to  teach 
it  to  his  childen,  suffer  it  to  be  lost  in  the  next 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  such 
a  case  (which  certainly  is  conceivable,  and  is  proba 
bly  a  real  one),  as  that  of  a  people  ignorant  of  tws 
art,  but  acquiring,  in  some  degree,  a  thoughtful  ana 
provident  character  5  there  is  little  doubt,  that  their 
desire,  thence  arising,  to  record  permanently  their 
laws,  practical  maxims,  and  discoveries,  would  gradu- 
ally lead  them  first  to  the  use  of  memorial  verses, 
and  afterwards  to  some  kind  of  material  symbols, 
such  as  picture-writing,  and  then  hieroglyphics  i 
which  might  gradually  be  stiU  further  improved  into 
writing,  properly  so  called. 

There  are  several  circumstances,  which  have  con- 
duced to  keep  out  of  sight  the  important  fact  y^ 
alluded   to.     The  chief  of  these,   probably,  is  tw 
vagueness  with   which  the  term  savage  is  ^PPjjf; 
It  is  evidently  not  possible  to  draw  a  line,  by  whicti 
we  may  determine  precisely  to  whom  that  title  is, 
and  is  not,  applicable,  as  there  is  a  series  of  almo. 
insensible  degrees  between  the  highest  and  thelowe§ 
state  of  human  society.     Nor  is  any  such  exact  line 
needed  for  our  present  purpose.     It  is  enougn, 
we  admit  that  those  who  are  in  as  low  a  state  0^ 
some  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  "°*^  J' 
raise  themselves  from  it  by  their  own  imaided  efforts- 

But  many,  perhaps,  are  misled  by  the  language 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  men  b^- 
barians,  except  themselves.  Many,  and  perhaps  aii» 
other  nations  fell  short  of  them  in  civihzation  j  ^ 
several  nations,  even  among  the  less  civilized  «  ^ 
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ancient  barbarians,  were  very  far  above  what  we 
mean  by  the  savage  state,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
among  many  tribes  at  this  day.  For  instance,  the 
ancient  Germans  were  probably  as  much  raised 
above  that  state,  as  we  are  above  theirs.  A  people 
who  cultivated  com,  though  their  agriculture  was  in 
a  rude  state ;  who  not  only  had  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  but  employed  the  labour  of  brutes,  and  even 
made  use  of  cavalry  in  their  wars,  and  who  also 
were  accustomed  to  the  working  of  metals,  though 
their  supply  of  them  was  but  scanty* — these  cannot 
properly  be  called  savages.  Or  again,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  vague  descriptions  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts, inhabited  by  distinct  tribes  of  people,  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  degrees  of  cultivation. 
Some,  for  instance,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  mass  \  forgetting,  that  in  all 
probability  some  of  these  tribes  were  nearly  as  much 
behind  others  in  civilization,  as  the  children  of  the 
Mist,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  if  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh at  the  same  period.  And  thus  travellers  may 
have  represented  some  nations  as  in  the  condition  of 
mere  savages,  from  having  \iewed  only  some  part  of 
them,  or  visited  one  of  their  districts. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  and 
other  causes  of  inaccuracy,  there  will  be  no  reason, 
I  think,  for  making  an  exception  to  the  positions 
here  laid  downj  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
nien  to  rise  unaided  from  a  completely  savage  state ) 
and  consequently,  that  such  as  are  in  that  state, 
(supposing  mankind  to  have  sprung  from  a  single 
pair,)  must  have  descended  from  ancestors  less 
barbarous,  and  from  whom  they  have  degenerated. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  possess  records  of 
this  degeneracy,  but  several  indications  of  the  fact 
may  often  be  found  among  savage  nations.  Some 
have  even  traditions  to  that  effect,  and  almost  all 
possess  some  one  or  two  arts,  rot  of  a  piece  with 
their  general  rudeness,  and  which  plainly  appear  to 
be  remnants  of  a  better  state  of  things ;  being  such 
that  the  first  invention  of  them  betokens  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  beyond  what  the  savages  who  retain  those 
arts  now  possess. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  various  accounts 
we  possess  of  different  savage  tribes,  with  a  view  to 
this  point.  In  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  each  savage  tribe  having  retained 
such  arts  as. are  most  essential  to  their  subsistence 
in  the  particular  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
there  is,  accordingly,  generally  speaking,  less  of 
degeneracy  in  many  points  in  the  colder  climates, 
because  these  will  not  admit  of  the  same  degree  of 
that  striking  character  of  savages,  improvidence. 
Negligence  in  providing  clothing  and  habitations,  and 
iu  laying  up  of  stores  of  provisions,  which,  in  warm 
and  fertile  countries,  may  yet  be  compatible  with 
subsistence  in  a  very  rude  state,  would,  in  cold  and 
inhospitable  regions,  destroy  the  whole  race  in  the 
course  of  a  single  winter. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  any 
portions  of  mankind  thus  to  degenerate,^ we  are,  of 
course,  in  most  instances  left  to  mere  conjectiure} 
but  the  principal  cause  has  most  probably  been 
War.  A  people  perpetually  harassed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy  whose  object  is  booty,  and  still 
more,  one  compelled  to  fly  their  country  and  take 
refuge  in  mountains  or  forests  t»  or  to  wander  to 
some  distant  unoccupied  region  (a  fact  anciently  of 
common  occurrence),  must  of  course  be  likely  to 
sink  in  point  of  civihzation.  They  must,  amidst 
frequent  and  painful  struggles  for   mere  existence, 

•  T.ir-it'ic.  t  Whence  the  name  "  Savage,"  5«h'tf^g^ia 


have  their  attention  drawn  off  from  all  other  subjects  \ 
they  must  be  deprived  of  the  materials  and  the 
opportunities  for  practising  many  of  the  arts  till  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  lost;  and  their  children  must 
grow  up,  in  each  successive  generation,  more  and 
more  uninstructed,  and  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  hfe  approaching  to  that  of  £he  brutes. 

A  melancholy  picture  of  the  operation  of  these 
causes  is  presented  in  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia; 
which  seems  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
verging  more  and  more  from  a  state  of  comparative 
civilization  towards  barbarism,  through  the  incessant 
hostile  incursions  of  its  Pagan  neighbours,  the  Galla. 

D. 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Account  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution,  horn 
the  statements  of  the  republican,  Prudhomme. 

Nobles 1,278 

Noble  women 750 

Wives  of  labourers  and  of  artisans  .     .    .    .  1,467 

Religieuses 350 

Priests 1,135 

Common  persons  (not  noble) 13,623 

Guillotined  by  sentence  of  the  Revolutionary 

Tribunal 18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  child-birth  .     .    .      3,400 

In  child-birth  from  grief 348 

Women  killed  in  La  Vendee 15,000 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendue 22,000 

Men  killed  in  La  Vendee 900,000 

Victims  under  Carri^re  at  Nantes    ....    32,000 
Of  whom  were  Children  shot  ....    500 

Children  drowned  .  .  1300 
Women  shot  .  .  .  .  264 
Women  drowned  .  .  500 
Priests  shot  ....  300 
Priests  drowned  .  .  .  460 
Nobles  drowned  .  .  .  1400 
Artisans  drowned  .  .  5300 
Victims  at  Lyons 31,000 

Total  .  .  .  1,022,351 
It  is  in  an  especial  manner  remarkable  in  this  dismal 
catalogue,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution  were  persons  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  The  priests  and  nobles  guillotined  are  only  2413, 
while  the  persons  of  plebeian  origin  exceed  13,000 1  The 
nobles  and  priests  put  to  death  at  Nantes  were  only  2160, 
while  the  infants  drowned  and  shot  are  2000,  the  women 
764,  and  the  artisans  5300 !  So  rapidly  in  revolutionary 
convulsions  does  the  career  of  cruelty  reach  the  lower 
orders,  and  so  wide  spread  is  the  carnage  dealt  out  to  them, 
compared  with  that  which  the^  have  sought  to  inflict  on 
their  suijeriors. — ^Alison's  History  of  Europe, 

I  HAVE  at  length  learnt  by  mt/  own  experience  (for  not  one 
in  twenty  profits  by  the  experience  of  otherS)t  that  one 
great  source  of  vexation  proceeds  from  our  indulging  too 
sanguine  hopes  of  enjoyment  from  the  blessings  we  expect, 
and  too  much  indiflference  for  those  we  possess.  We  scorn 
a  thousand  sources  of  satisfaction,  which  we  might  have 
had  in  the  interim,  and  permit  our  comfort  to  be  disturbed, 
and  our  time  to  pass  unenjoyed,  from  impatience  for  some 
imagined  pleasure  at  a  distance,  which  we  may  perhaps 
never  obtain,  or  which,  when  obtained,  may  change  its 
nature,  and  bo  no  longer  pleasure. — Moore. 

Truth  is  not  only  a  man  s  ornament,  but  his  instrument ; 
it  is  the  great  man  s  glory  and  the  poor  man  s  stock ;  a 
man's  truth  is  his  livehhood,  his  recommendation,  his  let- 
ters of  credit. — ^Whichcotb. 


The  brute  animals  have  all  the  same  sensations  of  pain  as 
human  beings,  and,  consequently,  endure  as  much  pain 
when  their  body  is  hurt ;  but  in  their  case  the  cruelty  of 
torment  is  greater,  because  they  have  no  mind  to  bear 
them  up  against  their  sufferings,  and  no  hope  to  look  for- 
ward to,  wnen  enduring  the  last  extreme  of  pain,  their 
happiness  consisting  entirely  in  present  enjoyment,— 
Chalmers* 
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THE  LOGWOOD  TREE. 
Hematoxjlon  Campeehimaatt. 
This  valuable  tree  vcty  much  resembles,  in  ita  gene- 
ral appearance,  the  white-thom  of  Europe,  but  it 
far  exceeds  it  in  magnitude.  The  colour  of  the  wood 
19  red,  its  texture  is  extremely  hard,  and  it  will  take 
a  very  high  degree  of  polish.  It  is  more  known,  how- 
ever, in  Europe,  ^m  its  use  in  dying,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  production  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  red.  The 
colour  obtained  from  logwood  Js  not,  however,  con- 
sidered a  very  permanent  one  ;  and,  indeed,  bo  great 
a  prejudice  was  raised  against  it  in  former  times,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use 
under  very  severe  penalties.  But  this  act  has  sine ; 
been  repealed,  and  the  great  improvements  that  hav.> 
ijf  late  years  taken  place  in  the  art  of  dying,  have 
rendered  the  colour  it  produced  much  more  perms  - 
uent  than  it  used  to  be. 

IjO^vooA  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in 
the  mannfacture  of  ink,  in  which  It  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  In  the  year  1828,  no  leas  a  quantity 
than  14,045  tons  were  imported  for  these  purposes. 
In  medicine,  it  is  known  in  the  form  of  an  extract, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  and  pleasant  astringent. 


This  tree  takes  its  specific  name  from  the  city  of 
Campechy  in  Mexico,  which  used  formerly  to  be  the 
only  port  from  which  it  was  obtained.  The  trade 
being  considered  valuable,  the  possession  of  this 
town  was  the  cause  of  many  sanguinary  stniggjcs, 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  between  the  Spa- 
niords  and  the  English.  In  1659,  it  was  taken  by 
the  English}  hut  in  the  year  1G78,  it  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  a  party  of  Pirates,  called  Bucca- 
neers, and  a  similar  misfortune  befell  it  again  in  1685. 
Since  then,  great  quantities  have  been  obtained  from 
ottier  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indiea ;  indeed,  that 
which  comes  from  the  latter  place,  is  at  present 
considered  the  most  valuable. 


',  if  you  do,  shoiv  it 


AsaivzasAnits  in  September. 

MONDAY.  18lh, 


moolv  cilled  Si.  Piu 
■TBI  l^d  tornvKiUii  •nrrendered  M  York  Town,  Nsnh  Ai 
H9S  Tlic  Ctpe  of  Good  Hop*  ukui  br  tba  Eofliili. 

TUESDAY,  nth. 
1SS5  Henry  IV.  of  Pnmcr, 

■»nt  VIII.,  bi>  Ami 

publlcli  Kourged,  in 

Ctnbnals. 

WEDNESDAY,  IBlh. 
IIBO  Lrnit  VII.  tf  France,  iitd  on  hiiratDin  tain  apilfnouitu 

the  ihriiw  of  Thomu  i  Hecket. 
1773  The  iroop*  of  AuBlria,  llumia,  and  Pnutii  eolercd  Fslud,  u 

caiTj  into  efTecl  the  dismBmbermeiil  of  thit  nnhtppi  tSMO], 

which  had  been  roimall;  igmd  apon  betwMB  ibt  Allied 


iinni  firal  labmin 
:  of  uieii  mutu,  I 


n  Si.  DDniui{(i,  BHid  i 
idnic*  of  tliu  itlud,  lU 
<f  Hlyti. 


Pawen 

IBM  CAruiopAr,   Chief  of  the  Blacks  i 

■IjUag  himself  Hear;  1.,  KLas  ol 

THURSDAY,  19ih. 
135a  Bittle  of  PoLctien  gained  Uy  Edward  Ihc  Black  PnnM.  Join, 

King  of  France,  and  hit  TOungest  ion,  veie  nude  pnHooi, 

lut  treated  with  Ihe  utmost  generosilj  bj  the  lictor. 
1519  Fri-diniiad  MagtUaH,  the  FoitugaCK  Davigator,  uttMHim 

Si.  Lucar,  on  hii  vaytge  of  discorerr. 
FRIDAY,  aOlh. 
1400  Out«   GleHdaKtr  cuurd  himmlf  lo  be  proclaimed  Fntatl 

WaleK.  in  Ihe  iini  fear  of  Heniy  IV. 
1404  Died  Willinmaf  Wyktliam,  BiAap  of  WiuAiOtt.  foouiHi' 

Winchester  College,  ar-'     '■       ^         ...    -      -    


<ABf  of  1 

>cral  contributor  I 

'  of  Oiford  1  one  of  tbe  ID 


piclales  of  his  own  or  any  other  peik 
1643  Battle  of  Newbury,  between  Ihe  Patli 

1717  A  very  remarkable  Eclipse  of  Ihe  Moon  occarrtJ ;  Die  Mc« 
riaing  in  eclipse  it  ihe  moment  that  ibe  Son  wu  leoiw. 
•vhlch  produced  acme  very  eitrxmUoajj  phenomwn  i°  i" 
appearance  of  Ihe  heaven*. 

1814  Part  of  the  Highland!  at  Stanbury  Moor,  in  the  WeM  Hidiii 
of  Vorktliire.  opened  in  a  chum,  and  sank  to  the  dtplb  nl 
len  (eel.  leaving  a  paiuge  to  a  deep  and  bread  iiieto(B«><T 
waler,  which,  in  its  couise.  eaiirely  dtslroyed  brUjes,  "lilli 
&c.,  polluting  the  atream  of  the  Aire  so  ihallbcblxM. 

SATl'RDAY,  aut. 
St.  MiTTiiiw'i  Div.— Matthew,  called  also  Levi,  wu  llmntl 
Alphieut,  but,  ptobably.  nol  of  thai  AlphKus  wha«asthttuhu<i' 
James  Ihe  \jst.  He  was  a  native  of  Ualilee,  but  of  whlltan.u 
lo  winch  of  Ihe  tribes  he  belonEed,  is  not  known.  ThoothaJn. 
he  was  a  publican,  or  collector  of  the  Roman  Uics.  Nil  pcnl'u 
office  seems  In  have  cooaisted  in  taking  Ihe  cusioios  imwol  m 
persons  or  goods  passing  over  the  Lake  of  Gennetareih ;  ana  U  •>« 
while  eogaxed  in  this  his  nbnoiious  calling  (sanciiBed,  do  ito"!*''] 
him,  by  a  Inilliful  discharge  of  ils  duties,)  ihal  he  »at  coamtDM 
It  oitr  bliwed  Lord  to  "  fillow  him,"  which  be  did  insOioilf.  So« 
after,  he  made  a  feasi  in  liis  house,  at  which  Jesus  wai  pnaeei  ij" 
his  disciples,  though  the  rest  of  the  guests  were  puhlicui,  ud  tlis 
gave  rise  to  ihe  accusation  of  Ute  Jew*,  that  he  wai  "  >  !"<»*  ^ 
pHtlinm  and  ijimr.i."  After  our  Lord's  asccDsioc  MiUhneu- 
liniied.  with  the  .  :her  Apostles,  lo  preach  the  Gospel  in  Jnil"-'" 
this  is  nil  tlw  account  we  have  nt  him  either  by  u(^  o' F*^" 
wrilen.  Il  seems  proliable  he  died  a  natural  death,  since,  buH 
suffeied  marlyrdnm.  some  aceouni  of  the  manner  would  hive  l"' 
given  ill  Ihe  eady  C'hiislian  writers,  St.  Matlhew  is  the  earhW  » 
well  as  iho  longest  of  the  four  Gospel  writers,  and  relates  ki"e  "^ 
remarkable  facii  not  noticed  by  1  he  other  F;ian£elitis.  Ii-a"'- 
ginally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  liansUled  into  Greek.  i>b»,  >>»' 
Ihe  deelruciion  of  Jerusalem,  the  language,  and  every  ikisi  rw 
nected  uiih  ihe  Jews,  was  held  in  great  conlempt. 
Berkeley  Castle. 


1337  Fifawrrf  t;.  murdeiHi 
17-lS  Battle  of  Preston  Pan 

1757  Died,  at  the  age  of  on( 


lundreil  and  twenty-fo 

1701  Ifnvalty  formally  abojl.hed  in  France. 

183i  Died.  M  Abbouford,  iiV  ll'alt*!-  ScoU.  Bart. 

SUNDAY.  22nd. 


r.BokriF'"- 


I  ifoyali 


n  by  the  Spaniards,  after  one  of  the  niMtm«"" 
luconled  in  modern  hbstory.  .    „ 

iflii  and  Di.«ierB  returned  to  SheemM.  ill;'" 
fnur  yeaw.  bringing  the  melancholy  utlrnp«  "" 
death  of  Captain  Cook. 
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POLYNESIA. 


aiTUATiO:*    AND     DISCOTERY     OF     POLYITBSIA — OENERAJ, 

APPBARAIfCB     OF     TKB      ISLANUa TBOETABLB      PRO-. 

BUCTIOMS. 

That  numerous  cluster  of  islands  situated  in  tbc_, 
boHoin  of  the  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean,  and  deno- 
minated Polynesia,  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  splendid 
fliscoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  Few,  indeed,  are  those 
who  have  read  the  delightful  accounts  of  these 
islands,  and  of  tlieir  amiable  and  interesting  inbabit- 
Bnts,  without  wishing  to  possess  a  further  knowledge 
of  them.  But  the  transient  visits  of  travellers, 
^vhethcr  engaged  in  scientific  researches  or  commer- 
cial enterprises,  afford  but  slender  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  history  or  character  of  a  people, 
'whose  customs,  manners,  and  langoage,  bear  no 
analogy  to  their  preconceived  ideas.  Much  of  the 
desired  information  has,  however,  been  furnished  by 
various  Missionaries,  some  of  whom  have  been 
engaged,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  great  work 
of  spreading  Christianity  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  During  that  time,  they 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  their  history, 
maunerfl,  laws,  religion,  Sec.,  as  enables  Ihcm  to 
famish  accounts  of  the  highest  interest.  This, 
however,  has  been  but  a  collateral  part  of  their  la- 
bours. By  their  instructions,  and  by  their  examples, 
during  bo  long  a  residence,  they  have  acquired  a 
mfiral  inflneoce  over  the  natives,  which  has  produced 


the  most  extraordinary  effects.  In  those  islands 
more  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their  infln- 
euce,  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected,  by 
which  the  whole  character  both  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  is  changed ;  so  that  from  being 
a  nation  of  savage  idolaters,  addicted  to  every  vice 
tiiat  stains  and  degrades  the  human  character,  many 
of  them  have  renounced  idolatry,  abolished  their 
barbarous  ceremonies,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
adopted  European  customs,  and  the  civil  and  domestic 
arts  of  life. 

The  following  sketch  of  these  ishinds,  with  a  brief 
detail  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  ia 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Polynesian  Re»earche»  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  work  which  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
on  account  of  the  vivid  delineations,  the  scientific 
details,  and  the  great  mass  of  general  iaformation, 
with  which  it  abounds. 

The  Southern  Ocean  itself  was  made  known  to 
Europeans  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  in  1513. 
Prom  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  stretch 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising Spaniard  solved  the  problem  which  had  bafHed 
the  skill  of  Columbus  himself,  and  beheld  the  vast 
Pacific  spread  before  him  in  all  its  majesty.  A  few 
years  after,  Magellan,  a  Fortugnese,  being  despatched 
by  the  court  of  Spain  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  the  Molucca  klands,  sailed  westward,  and  after 
coasting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America, 
discovered  the  Straits  that  bear  his  name  -,  and  paM' 
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ing  tbro^h  these,  launched  the  first -sh^  of  Europe 
in  the  Southern  Ooean.  tMSty  pursuing  hig  way 
acro68  the  previoudy  untraversed  surfEUse  of  that 
immense  ocean,  he  discovered  the  Ladrone  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  at  one  of  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  rencontre  with  the  natives.  His 
company,  having  ultimately  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  voyage,  returned  to  Europe,  having  performed 
in  their  ship,  the  Victory,  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world. 

Other  navigators,  of  different  nations,  have  since, 
from  time  to  time,  followed  the  course  of  Magellan, 
and  have  enriched  the  stores  of  geographical  know- 
ledge by  their  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  g^obe^ 
and  the  number  of  islands  that  presented  themselves 
to  these  enterprising  travellers,  suggested  the  title  of 
Polynesia  for  the  whole  group*  None  of  these  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  however,  Imve  excited  so  hvely  a 
sensation,  or  produced  so  deep  an  impression,  as 
those  performed  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  -,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  TyittuVinii  from  the  western  world  to  these  clus- 
ters of  islands,  spread  over  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific, 
of  which  Otabeite,  <nr,  as  it  is  now  denominated, 
Tahiti,  was  the  |Hrindpal  object  of  his  description, 
and  has  indeed  since  been  the  central  point  or  Eu- 
ropean communication,  and  the  chief  theatre  of  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

The  extent  of  ocean  covered  by  these  groups  (tf 
isUuids  is  very  great,  innbracing  80  degrees  of  lati- 
tude on  either  side  of  tiie  Eouat^,  snd  1 10  degrees 
of  longitude  east  and  west  of  the  antipodial  meridian 
of  Lcmdon.  This  imrefuse  q^sce  is  studded,  with 
innumerable  islands,  continually  increasing  in  num* 
her,  from  a  caose  we  shall  presi^y  bav^  occasion  to 
mention. 

The  origin  of  these  islands  is  various.  Some 
have  undoubtedly  existed  from  the  Oeation,  as  is 
inferred  from  thehr  geological  structure,  described  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  which  exhibits  the  primitive  formations  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Others,  again,  are  of  volcanic 
structure ;  but  numbers,  and  perhaps  the  far  greater 
proportion,  owe  their  origin  to  that  wonder  of  the 
creation,  the  Coral-Insect,  Mrith  whose  stupendous 
works,  the  moles  and  breakwaters  of  human  con- 
struction are  no  more  to  be  compared,  than  the 
Picts'  wall  to  the  shaggy  mountains  against  whose 
hardy  warriors  it  was  intended  for  a  barrier.  These 
feeble  insects,  apparently  so  destitute  of  the  power 
or  means  of  producing  so  wonderful  a  result,  are 
gradually  changing  the  foce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
their  operations  3  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
waters,  they  work  their  way  perpendicularly  upwards, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  when  their  labour 
ceases.  A  platform  is  thus  erected  for  the  deposit  of 
sea- weed,  the  dung  of  fowls,  and  other  wreck,  which, 
decaying,  are  washed  into  the  interstices  of  the  coral. 
Fresh  accumulations  of  a  similar  kind  take  place, 
until,  in  process  of  tune,  a  depth  of  soil  is  formed, 
sufficient  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  brou^t  thither  by  the 
birds;  and  thus,  by  ihe  most  insignificant  means, 
are  pr^Mured  new  spots  for  the  habitation  of  man  in 
future  generations. 

The  larger  islands  are  generally  surrounded,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  by 
a  belt  of  coral,  which,  forming  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  weeds  and  waves,  affords  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  within,  for  shipping  of  every 
description,  and  whence  the  natives  may,  without 
danger,  conduct  their  fishing  and  other  aquatic 
operations.  Over  this  leef,  the  reeling  billows  of  the 
ocean  axe  driven  with  great  violence  by  the  tsade- 


winds*  Sometimes  they  ^nctend  in  an.  unbroken  ]i&e 
a  mile  and  a'half,  and  rising  twdve  or  fburtem  feet 
above  the  surfoce,  their  white  foaming  edges,  bending 
over,  form  graceful  arches,  glittering  in  die  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  as  if  studded  with  brilliants  ^  then, 
wiUi  loud  and  hollow  roar,  felling  in  magnificent 
desolation  in  froth  and  spray  over  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  coraL 

It  is  a  remarkable  feet  in  the  natnral  history  of 
these  barriers  to  the  ocean,  and  one  which  displays 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Create,  that  in 
almost  every  place  where  a  considerable  stream  of 
water  from  the  land  flows  into  the  sea,  an  opening 
is  formed  in  ih»  reef,  affording  a  safe  inlet  and 
outlet  for  vessels.  It  is  probable,  that  the /retA  mfor 
of  these  streams  is  against  the  operations  of  the  tiny 
architects,  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  fell  propor- 
tion of  iht  salts  or  other  compcment  parts  of  their 
native  element,  so  essential  either  to  ^  fermation 
of  the  structure  they  raise,  or  to  their  own  existence, 
or  probably,  both.  It  frequently  happens,  that  on 
the  reef  on  either  side  of  these  openings,  small  idets 
are  formed,  rising  not  more  tfian  four  or  fivefeet 
from  the  waveVbut  covered  with  verdure  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  bristling  with  the  stately  Cocoa- 
nut  tree.  These  littb  "  Emerald  Isles"  in^  in- 
expressible beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  afford  the 
native  fisherman  a  commodious  resting-f^ace  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours. 

The  appearance  of  the  main  islands  firom  the  sea,  is 
romantic  and  interesting.  The  rodcy  shore,  dod^ 
in  some  instances  to  the  water's  ed^,  wiUi  treei  and 
shrubs,  which  dip  their  graceful  Doufi^  into  the 
af^tated  wave;  the  peacefiu  and  verdant  ^ens  vfaich 
show  themselves  at  the  (^>eiiings,  studded  with  the 
cottages  of  the  natives  peeping  through  ido^  Ivxoxm^ 
foliage  of  the  Pandanus  or  the  Purau;  the caitivated 
plantations  extending  to  the  fleet  of  the  mountains, 
and  intersected  with  rivers  and  streamlets,  which 
descend  from  the  heights  and  ravines,  and  ro^  ^ 
irregular  courses  over  their  rugged  beds,  until  they 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  oi  the  ocean)  ^^ 
whole  crowned  by  the  distant  moimtain,  closed 
with  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  tropics,  and 
affording  a  magnificent  back-ground  to  the  picture; 
produces  altogether  a  landscape,  that  in  beauty  and 
picturesque  effect,  may  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  inland  scenery  is  of  an  equally  striking  ^- 
racter.  The  landscapes  are  generally  circuroscnbed 
in  extent,  but  the  tswering  piles  of  Basalt  heaped  m 
romantic  confusion  near  the  margin  or  source  of 
some  cool  stream,  that  flows  in  silence  at  their  base, 
or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  interrupt  »^ 
progress  3  and  the  wild  character  of  the  deep  ai» 
lonely  glens,  which  frequently  occur  at  the  foot  w 
the  mountains,  which  latter,  in  their  turn,  present  a 
bold  and  shaggy  ascent,  with  their  summits  resting 
on  the  clouds,  inspire  die  beholder  with  awe  an 
astonishment.  "Often,"  says  Mr,  EUis,  ''when 
alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  companions,  I  haj^f 
journeyed  through  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  tnc 
islands,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  ficen^ 
through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  which  has  pervaded  the  whole,  that  imagiBj* 
tion  unrestrained,  might  easily  have  induced  u«  to 
believe  that  we  were  walking  on  enchanted  g']^^^. 

Most  of  these  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  natives  cultivate  them  with  considerable  car^ 
The  catalogue  of  their  edible  plants  and  roots,  em- 
braces a  sufficient  variety. 

The  Brbad  Fruit  (artoccnrpusj  is  the  principal.  Tbc 
tree  on  which  it  grows  is  large  and  sMdv,  ita  1^ 
are  broad*  and  inJmtbd  Ukis  ifaoae  of  the  fig^M 
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twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  rather  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark 
glossy  green.  It  is  propagated  hy  shoots  taken  from  the 
root,  and  hears  fruit  in  five  years.  This  fruit  is  ahout  six 
'inches  in  diameter,  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  when  ripe, 
jf  a  rich  yellow  tinge.  It  hanss  generally  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three  on  a  small  thick  sttuk.  The  Bread  J'ruit  mav 
be  called  ike  siojf  of  life  of  these  islanders,  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  chief  article  of  their  diet  Three,  and  sometimes 
four  crops  are  produced  in  the  year,  and  it  continues  to 
t>ear  for  fifty  years.  Besides  its  tahie  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  timber  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  which  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour  at  first,  but  afterwards  assumes  the  appearance  of 
mahogany*  is  the  most  valuable  the  natives  possess,  being 
employed  in  building  their  houses  and  canoes,  and  in  the 
manu&cture  of  articles  of  fiumiture.  The  ^rk  also  is 
used  in  the  manu&ctore  of  the  native  doth,  and  a  valuable 
gum  or  resin  is  obtained  by  puncturing  the  bark,  highly 
useful  in  caulking  the  seams  of  their  canoes,  and  other 
purposes.  The  Missionaries  hate  Ibnnd  no  less  than  fifhr 
varieties  of  this  tree,  having  distinct  tiameli.  The  tree  itseff 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  ind  beatitifhl  etrjeets  to  be 
met  with  among  the  rich  and  divenifled  scenery  of  a 
Tahitian  landscape. 

The  Taro,  or  Aruh ,  ranks  next  hi  point  of  value  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  It  has  a 
large  solid  and  tuberous  root,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  has  no  stalk,  but  throws  out 
a  number  of  broad  heart-shaped  leaves  from  the  crown, 
and  the  flower  is  contained  in  a  sheath  or  spa^.  There 
are  thirty-three  varieties  with  distinct  names ;  aU  these,  in 
their  raw  state,  are  exceedingly  puneent,  and  even  take  the 
skin  from  the  ton^e  or  palate;  but,  when  cooked,  are 
palatable  and  nutritious,  resembling  the  oommon  potato 
more  than  any  other  root  in  the  island. 

The  Uri  or  Yam,  (Dioscoria  alataj  is  native,  and 
flourishes  well  in  all  the  Islands.  It  is  cultivated  on  small 
terraces,  raised -on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  and  en- 
riched with  manure.  The  roots  intended  for  planting  are 
kept  until  they  begin  to  shoot,  when  the  eyes  are  oarnuUy 
cut  out  with  a  small  part  of  the  root  attached,  and  dried. 
They  are  then  put  in  the  ground  with  the  sprouts  upper- 
most, and  lightlv  covered  with  mould  about  an  inch  tnick. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-flavoi^red  and  most  nutritive  roots, 
virhich  the  islands  produce. 

The  Umara  or  Swbet  Potato  (Convolvulus  batatas); 
the  Patara,  another  root  resembling  the  potato,  highly 
farinaceous,  and  having  a  stem  like  the  convolvulus ;  the 
JSahoy  a  large  and  beautiful  kind  of  fern,  with  a  tuberous 
root ;  the  berries  of  the  Nona  (Morinda  citrifalia) ;  the 
stalks  of  the  Foho  (Convolvulus  BraMiliensis) ;  are  also  in 
requisition  as  articles  of  food. 

The  Fioj  or  Arrow  Root,  (Ckaclea  taccaj  is  indi- 
genous and  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the  sea, 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  in  growth  it  resembles 
the  potato ;  when  cultivated,  however,  the  roots  are  much 
finer.  A  single  root,  uncut,  is  planted,  and  a  number  of 
tuberous  roots,  about  the  size  of  large  new  potatoes,  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  fibres  promeding  from  it  The 
leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  deeply  indented ; 
they  are  not  attached  to  one  common  stem,  but  each  leaf 
proceeds  directly  from  the  root.  The  flower-stem  rises  in 
a  single  shaft,  resembling  a  reed  or  arrow,  (whence  its 
name,)  three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  light 
green  Detailed  flowers ;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  bunch  of 
green  berries,  resembling  those  of  the  potato. 

The  Fruits  of  Pol3n[iesia  are  not  numerous. 

The  Haari,  or  Cocoa  Nut,  (Cocos  nucifera,)  is  the  most 
serviceable ;  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  requires 
no  care,  except  when  quite  young.  Its  stem  is  cylindrical, 
being  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root  and  tapering 
to  alx»ut  six  inches  at  the  top.  It  has  no  branches,  but  shoots 
up  in  one  bold  stem  sixty  or  seventy  feet  bearing  at  the 
top  a  crown  of  long  green-fringed  leaves,  like  a  graceful 

Slume  waving  to  im  wind.  Its  timber  is  used  for  shears, 
omestic  utensils,  wall-plates,  &e. ;  the  leaves  are  converted 
into  screens  for  their  nouses,  baskets,  bonnets,  floor-mats, 
&c.;  the  fibres  of  the  husk  that  covers  the  fruit  into  ropes, 
and  all  kinds  of  coidage,  and  the  shells  into  every 
variety  of  drinking  and  other  cups,  botttos.  See.  The  firuit 
in  its  several  stages  towards  perfection,  which  probab.v 
occupies  not  less  than  twelve  months,  is  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  food.  The  liquor  contained  m  the  shell, 
befbre  ^e  kernel  begins  to  form,  ift  a  delieious  drink,  per- 


fectly clear,  and  equal  to  the  best  lemonade.  Formerly 
they  were  used  in  profusion  on  every  occasion,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  exportation  of  oil  has  induced  the  natives  to 
presen'e  them  for  its  preparation. 

"  It  is  impossible/*  says  Mr.  Ellis,  after  giving  a 
most  minute  and  interesting  description  of  thest 
trees,  "  to  contemplate  either  the  bread-fnut  or  the 
cocoa-nnt-tree,  in  their  gigantic  and  spontaneous 
growth,  thehr  majestic  appearance,  the  Value  and 
abundaoice  of  their  fruit,  and  the  varied  purposes  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  irithout  amiiring  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Gt^tor,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished kindness  towards  the  inhabitants  of  these 
interesting  islands.'* 

The  Muia,  pLANtAiif  and  BaivaivA,  (Musaparadisaica 
and  Musa  saptentumj  are  also  indigenous.  Not  less  than 
thirty  varieties  are  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  stem  is 
from  eight  to  twelvd  feet  high  i  the  leaves  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
of  a  beautiftil  pea-green  colour.  The  frtiit  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  something  like  a  eacmnber,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  each  plant  produces  sixty  or  Seventy  fruit  on  one 
stalk,  and,  when  ripe,  the  plant  Is  cut  down,  and  succeeded 
by  the  shoots  or  suckers  which  spring  from  the  original 
root    Its  flavour  resembles  a  soft,  swecS,  but  not  ju:c)r  pear. 

The  Vi,  or  Braeilian  Plum,  (Spondias  dulcisj  is 
grown  in  great  abundance.  In  form  and  taste  it  resembles 
our  Magnum  bonurh,  but  instead  of  a  stone,  has  a  hard 
spiked  cone,  containing  several  seeds.  The  trunk  is  fre- 
quently  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  fruit  hang  in 
bunches,  and  are  often  so  plentiful  that  the  ground  under 
the  trees  is  covered  with  them. 

The  Ahia,  or  Jambo,  (Eugenia  mAtlaeeensisJ  resem- 
bles  a  small  oblong  apple,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red,  with  a 
white  juicy  pulp. 

The  Mape,  or  Rata,  a  native  Onicsnrtff  (Tuscus  edulis)^ 
is  sometimes  eaten.  It  is  a  fine  spreading  tree,  but  of  a 
singular  form.  When  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  four 
or  five  projections  appear  on  the  trunk,  extending  from  the 
root  to  the  branches;  these  keep  increasing  until  they  have 
the  appearance  of  boards  fixed  to  the  trunk,  (which  ceases 
growing,)  like  the  radii  or  fliers  of  a  wimiowing-machine. 
Though  not  mote  than  two  inches  thick,  they  are  some- 
times fiiur  fret  wide,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  boards 
for  various  purposes,  but  they  are  very  perishable. 

The  To  or  Sugar  Caivs,  (Sacckarum  ^ficinarum^) 
grows  in  greater  perfection  than  In  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  ft>rmeriy  eaten  raw,  but  since  the  residence 
of  the  missionaries  amongst  them,  the  natives  have  learned 
the  mode  of  preparing  sugar  firom  it 

A  vast  number  of  tiseful  plants  and  roots  have 
been  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  such  as  vines, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  &c. 
which  have  thriven  well.  Wheats,  from  some  cause 
hitherto  unaccounted  for,  wilt  not  grow  to  advantage ; 
but  a  suflicient  abundance  of  other  edible  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  roots,  are  almost  spontaneously  produced, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  fastidious  epicures. 

"  Here  man,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  seemed  to  live 
only  for  enjoyment,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  was  satis- 
fied, and  where  it  might  be  imagined  even  the  appre- 
hension of  want  was  a  thing  unknown. 

**  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so 
diversified  and  profuse,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose,  that  the  divine  Author  of  aU  should  neither  be 
recognised  nor  acknowledged,  or  that  his  very  mer- 
cies should  foster  hisensibiUty,  and  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  participants  of  his  bounty.  Such,  however 
was  the  melancholy  fact,**  although 

■'  The  soil,  untilled. 

Poured  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvests ; 

The  forests  cast  their  firuits,  in  husk  or  rind, 

Yielding  sweet  kernels  or  delicious  pulp. 

Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermentad  wine, 

In  rich  and  exquisite  variety ; 

On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 

Fed  without  care  or  forethought. 

[Part  II.  in  a  future  Nomber.J 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
Ho.  in.  Thx  Tidbs  op  Rivers. 
Thkrb  is  s  circwin stance  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  tides,  which  may  have  created  a  diSicalty  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers.  When  we  speak 
of  a  tide-wave  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  in  an  hour,  we  are  apt  at  once  to 
think  of  a  eurre»t  of  water  running  at  that  rate, 
whereas,  every  body  knows  that  it  is  a  very  etrong ; 
tide  that  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A 
little  attention  will  ahow,  that  the  advance  of  the 
ridge  of  the  tide-waoe  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  motion  of  a  amrefd  in  the  water.  If  a  ship  were 
becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  channel,  she 
would  be  Ufied  by  the  high-water  wave,  we  will 
sappoie  at  three  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon.  A  fleet 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  would  be  lifitd  by 
the  very  aame  tide-wave  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night; 
tiie  wave  kaviog  passed  all  the  way  up  the  chaniiel, 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
motioa  of  the  water  which  would  carry  the  first  ship 
•long,  or  be  observed  as  the  rate  of  the  current  pott 


the  ships  at  anchor,  would  probably  not  be  above  two 
miles  an  hour;  and  might  not  be  even  in  the  same 
direction  with  that  of  t^  tide-wave. 

Any  person  may  easily  convince  himself  tliat  the 
motioa  of  waves  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
a  current  of  the  water  in  the  same  direction,  by 
throwing  any  light  substance  into  the  sea  a  littk 
beyond  the  breakers,  or  into  a  piece  of  standing 
water,  the  surface  of  which  is  ruffled.  He  will  see 
that  such  a  floating  body  rises  and  falls,  with  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  but  does  not  perceptibly  move 
towards  the  shore. 

A  field  of  com  gives  another  very  good  instance 
of  vaoti,  without  any  advancing  moHon  of  the  parts 
which  form  them.  We  nuiy  see  the  waves  chase  one 
another  over  the  bending  tops  of  the  cam;  but  every 
ear  which  is  bent  down,  comes  back  to  its  first 
positioD. 

In  the  tides,  however,  there  is  usoallyrame  cnnent 
occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  tide-wave:  and 
this  current  is  stronger  in  places  where  the  sea  is 
shallowest,  or  in  Amnel-shaped  channels,  soch  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  or  oS  other  lai^  rivers.  It 
most  be  carefully  obsored,  howerer,  tlMt  the  change 
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in  the  direction  of  this  carrent  is  qmte  a  different 
thing  from  tlic  change  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water. 

The  nature  of  the  tide  in  large  rivers  will  be  easily 

understood,  after  what  has  been  said  (in  No.  II.,  p.  79,) 

respecting  the  tides  in  narrow  seas.     Whenever  the 

top  of  the  tide-wave  reaches  the  mouth  of  a  river,  it 

raises  the  water  there,  and  sends  an  undulation  up 

the  river,  which  advances  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 

according  to  circumstances,   checking  the   current, 

but  not  always  driving  it  back;  and  causing  high 

water  in  succession,  as  it  reaches  the  different  parts 

of  the  river.    The  tide- wave  advances  up  the  Thames 

at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.    We  have  no  rivers 

in  England  which  are  long  enough  to  show  the  whole 

effect  of  the  tide-wave  in  its  progress  -,   but  in  the 

great  rivers  of  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 

world,  it  may  be  distinctly  traced.     Thus,  in  the 

river  Delaware,  upon  which  the  town  of  Philadelphia 

is  built,  it  is  high  water  at  Philadelphia  at  the  same 

time  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one   hundred 

and  forty  miles  distant :  and  about  half  way  down 

there  is   low  water  at  the  same  instant.     Again, 

when  it  is  high  water  at  the  middle  point,  it  is  low 

water  at  the  two  extremities.     The  surface  of  that 

part  of  the  river  which  lies  between  the  capes,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 

forms  a  long  wave,  the  distance  from  ridge  to  ridge 

being  one  hundred  and  forty  miles :  when  it  is  high 

water  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the  mouth,  the  wave 

has  the  position  represented  in  fig.   1,  in  which  p 

represents  Philadelphia  and  c  the  capes :  and,  when 

it  is  low  water  at  ^e  same  points,  the  surface  has 

P  High-water  mark.  * 


Low  •water  nuuk. 


Bottom  of  the  ri\f>r 


assumed  the  position  represented  in  fig.  2 :  the  water 
having  sunk  at  the  two  extremities,  and  risen  in  the 
middle. 


Ilivh.valer  mark. 

Low 'Water  nurliV 
Bottom  oTUm  river    . 


Flg.SL 

T 


In  rivers  of  very  great  length  there  may  be  several  of 
these  tide-waves  going  on  at  once,  causing  high  water 
at  every  ridge,  and  low  water  at  every  hollow ;  and 
producing  the  different  variations  of  the  tide  at  the 
corresponding  points  of  each  wave,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  3. 


■.•  ■ 


■^f^""*" 


It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
"when  it  is  high  water,  for  instance,  at  London  Bridge, 
the  water  is  at  the  same  level  all  the  way  down  the 
river.  The  water  will  continue  to  rise  at  London 
Bridge  for  some  time  after  it  has  begun  to  sink  at 
Gravesend;  and  again  will  be  sinking  at  London 
Bridge  for  an  hour  after  the  water  has  begun  to  rise 
at  Gravesend. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  that,  although  the  water  is 
much  deeper,  at  any  place,  at  high  water  than  at  low 
•water,  yet,  in  a  whole  river  of  great  extent  there  may 
not  be  much  more  water  at  one  time  than  at  another  ^ 
and  that  the  currents  caused  by  the  tides  will,  upon 
the  whole,  act  as  much  one  way  as  another. 


On  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  where  an  openmg 
has  been  lately  made  into  the  sea,  to  form  a  canal 
which  shall  be  navigable  for  ships  to  Norwich,  a 
circumstance  is  said  to  occur,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  motion  of  the  tide-wave  up  the  channel 
of  .a  river.  Upon  great  part  of  that  coast,  the  sea 
is  constantly  throwing  up  a  shingly  beach,  which 
stops  the  straight  course  of  the  rivers  into  the  sea, 
and  causes  them  to  run  along  within  a  few  yards  oi* 
the  sea  for  several  miles,  before  they  can  find  an 
outlet.  Such  a  river  runs  near  the 
coast  at  c,  where  its  mouth  origi- 
nally was :  but  it  is  there  turned  to 
the  southward  by  the  high  beach, 
and  really  enters  the  sea  at  m,  some 
miles  lower  down.  Now  it  is  high 
water  in  the  sea  at  a  when  the  tide- 
wave,  coming  from  the  north,  ar- 
rives there ;  it  is  high  water  at  m 
somewhat  later;  but  it  is  not  high 
water  at  c,  in  the  river,  imtil  the 
tide- wave  from  u  has  been  propa- 
gated along  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing bed  of  the  river  from  m  to  c. 
It  so  happens,  that  nearly  six  k 
hours  are  taken  up  in  the  progress 
of  the  tide-wave  from  a  round  u 
to  c ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  high 
water  at  c  in  the  river,  it  is  low 
water  in  the  sea  at  a,  only  a  few  yards  distant ;  and, 
again,  when  it  is  low  water  at  c,  it  is  high  water  at  a. 

The  height  of  the  tides,  at  different  places,  depends 
upon  the  direction  and  form  of  the  coast,  and  other 
causes,  which  vary  with  almost  every  different  situa- 
tion. The  highest  tides  upon  the  coast  of  England 
occur  in  the  Severn,  where  the  tide- wave  comes  in^ 
in  one  large  ridge,  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noise^^ 
and  with  such  violence  as  often  to  prove  destructive 
to  the  small  craft;  it  rises  there  to  the  heieht  of 
forty  feet 

The  reason  of  this  great  height  of  the  tide  is  easily 
seen.  The  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  very 
wide,  and  opens  to  the  South-west,  so  as  to  receive 
the  tide- wave  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  but  the 
Channel  ^jl^ecomes  narrower  by  degrees,  and  near 
Chepstow  is  very  much  contracted;  the  water  is, 
therefore,  heaped  up  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Channel^ 
much  above  the  level  to  which  it  would  otherwise  rise. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  action  of  the  moon 
upon  the  ocean  produces  the  constant  and  beneficial 
changes  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  which 
are  called  tides.  The  action  of  the  sun  produces 
also  .tides ;  but  the  effect  is  less,  since  the  sun  is  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  moon 
is.  The  influence  of  the  sun  la,  however,  very  sen- 
sible in  causing  the  spring  and  neap  tides.  When  the 
sun  and  moon  are  either  together,  or  directly  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  that  is  at  new  and  Jull  moon,  the 
tides  occasioned  by  each  happen  at  the  same  hour ; 
they  are,  therefore,  much  greater  than  ordinary,  or 
there  are  spring-tides.  But  when  the  moon  is  half- 
way between  these  two  positions,  or  at  the  quarters, 
if,  at  any  place,  it  would  be  high  water  by  the  action 
of  the  moon,  it  would  be  low  water  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  sinking  thus  occasioned  by  the  sun, 
takes  off  from  the  rising  caused  by  the  moon ;  the 
tide,  therefore,  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  average, 
or  there  are  neap-tides,  (X 


What  I  do,  thou  knowesi  not  now ;  hut  ihou  sha^t  know 
hereafter — ^is  the  unvaried  language  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence. He  will  have  Credit  everjr  step.  He  will  not 
assign  reasons,  because  he  will  exercise  faith*— -CiciL* 


no 
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A  WORD  IN  SEASON.  "^ 

SoMS^yearfl  ago,  a  young  man  of  social  temper  and 
affable  manners  was  travelling  by  one  of  the  stage- 
coaches. He  had  early  entered  mto  the  military  lUfe, 
had  seen  real  service^  and  evinced  by  his  deportment 
that  he  \ras  no  stranger  to  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
He  had,  however,  a  fault  too  common,  and  too 
absurd,  to  find  an  advocate  among  men  of  sense ;  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  swearing.  While  the 
horses  were  changing,  a  gentleman,  who  sat  on  the 
same  seat  with  him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
requested  the  favour  of  his  company  in  a  short  walk. 
When  they  were  so  far  retired  as  not  to  be  overheard, 
his  fellow-traveller  observed,  "  Although  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I  perceive,  sir, 
that  your  feelings  are  those  of  a  gentleman  3  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  your  wishes  than 
giving  unnecessary  pain  to  one  of  your  company." 

The  young  officer  started,  and  replied,  "  Most  cer- 
tainly, sirj  I  hope  I  have  committed  no  offence  of 
that  sort  !'*  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  replied  the  other, 
"  for  pointing  out  an  instance  in  which  you  have  not 
altogether  avoided  it.'*  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be 
much  your  debtor  for  so  friendly  an  act;  for,  upon 
my  honour,  I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  I  have 
transgressed."  •  If  you,  sir,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
"  had  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  you  were  under 
unspeakable  obligations,  should  you  not  be  deeply 
wounded  by  any  disrespect  to  him,  or  even  by  hearing 
his  name  introduced  and  used  with  a  frequency  of 
repetition  and  a  levity  of  air  incompatible  with  the 
regard  due  to  his  character?"  "  Undoubtedlv,  and  I 
should  not  permit  itj  but  I  know  not  that  I  am 
chargeable  with  indecorum  to  any  of  your  friends." 
"  Sir,  my  God  is  my  best  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
under  infinite  obligations.  I  think  you  must  recollect 
that  you  have  frequently,  since  we  commenced  oiur 
journey,  taken  His  name  in  vain.  This  has  given  to 
me  heartfelt  pain.**  "  Sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  a  very  ingenuous  emphasis,  "I  have  done 
wrong.  I  confess  the  impropriety.  I  am  ashamed 
of  a  practice,  which  I  am  sensible  has  no  excuse; 
but  I  have  imperceptibly  fallen  into  it;  and  I  really 
make  use  of  oaths  without  being  conscious  that  I  do 
so.  I  will  endeavour  to  abstain  from  if^  si^  future, 
and  as  you  sit  next  to  me  on  the  coach,  I  shall  thank 
you  to  touch  my  elbow  as  often  as  I  trespass.** 

This  was  agreed  upon.  The  horn  sounded,  and 
the  travellers  resimied  their  places.  In  the  space  of 
four  or  five  miles,  the  officer's  elbow  was  jogged 
every  few  seconds.  He  always  coloured,  but  bowed, 
and  received  the  hint  without  the  least  symptom  of 
displeasure,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  so  mastered  his 
propensity  to  swearing,  that  not  an  oath  was  heard 
from  his  Kps  during  the  remaining,  which  was  the 
greater,  part  of  the  journey.  H.  W. 


Common  happiness  is  sustained,  not  by  great  exertions, 
i^hich  are  in  the  power  of  a  few,  and  happen  rarely  even 
to  them,  but  by  great  numbers  doing  every  one  a  little, 
every  one  something  in  his  particular  province,  to  his  par- 
ticular neighbourhood.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Provi- 
dence intended  society  to  be  e&rried  on,  and  beneficence  to 
be  exercised.— Pamy 


There  is  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal,  where  there  is 
not  a  child-like  humility  at  the  starting-post.— Colbridoe. 

The  bark  of  a  tree  contains  an  oily  juice,  which,  when  it  is 
in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhided  by  the  sun,  renders 
the  plant  evergreen.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  man  whose 
virtue  is  proof  against  the  scorching  heats  of  temptation 
and  persecution :  he  is  "'  like  a  green  olive  tree,"  in  the 
wurts  of  the  tampW ,  '•  his  leaf  shaU  not  wither." — 
JSltHOF  HoRirs. 


DinSION  OF  LABOUR  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  any  where  directed,  or  applied,  seem  to  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour^  which 
effects,  in  the  business  of  society,  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  considering  how  it  operates  in  some 
particular  manufactures. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  division  of  labowr 
is  carried  furthest  in  some  trifling  manufactures, 
which  is  an  error  probably  founded  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance 5  that  the  number  of  workmen,  in  every 
branch  of  these  manufactures^  being  sraaU,  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  factory,  and  placed  at  once 
under  the  .view  of  the  spectator  3  whereas  in  those 
manufactures  destined  to  supply  the  great  wants  of 
the  people,  we  can  seldom  see  at  once  more  than 
those  employed  in  one  single  branch :  therefore  the 
division  may  be  greater,  and  yet  not  so  obvious.  Take 
an  example  of  the  division  of  labour;  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  pin-making,  could 
scarcely  make  a  single  pin  a  day ;  but,  by  dividing  the 
business  into  various  branches,  which  are  now  distinct 
trades,  each  person  may  be  considered  as  making 
4800  pins  a  day. 

In  every  other  manufacture  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  Mour  are  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this, 
though  they  may  not  be  reducible  to  so  great  sim- 
plicity :  hence  the  increase  of  the  productive  powers 
of  labour  3  the  advantages  of  which  have  caused  the 
separation  of  different  employments.  This  separation 
is  carried  furthest  in  countries  most  improved :  what 
is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society  being 
generally  that  of  several  in  an  improved  one.  Hence 
the  different  trades  in  the  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures, from  the  growers  of  the  wool  or  flax,  to  the 
dressers  of  the  cloth. 

Agriculture  does  not  admit  of  so  many  subdivisions 
of  labour  as  manufactures:  the  different  sorts  of 
labour,  in  the  former,  returning  with  seasons,  no  man 
can  be  constantly  employed  in  any  one  of  th^n; 
hence  its  unimproved  state,  in  all  countries,  compared 
with  manufactures.  In  agriculture,  the  labour  of 
the  rich  country  is  not  always  much  more  productive 
than  that  of  the  poor.  The  com  of  Poland  is 
generally  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  that  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  the  latter. 
But  in  manufactures,  Poland  can  pretend  to  no  such 
competition. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  whidi,  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  same 
number  of  people  are  capable  of  performiiig,  is 
owing  to  three  different  circumstances. 

1.  To  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  partictilar 
workman,  by  reducing  every  man's  business  to  one 
simple  operation,  and  by  making  this  operation  the 
sole  employment  of  his  hfe.  A  common  smith,  un- 
accustomed to  making  of  nails,  cannot  make  moie 
than  two  or  three  hundred  nails  a-day^  whereas 
lads,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  never  exercised 
any  other  trade  but  that  of  making  nails,  can  make 
2300  nails  in  a  day.  Neither  is  this  one  of  the  sim- 
plest c^erations,  and  of  course  not  one  where  tiie 
dexterity  of  the  workman  is  the  greatest 

2.  To  the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonlf 
lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  very  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another.  A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates 
a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  pas^dng 
from  the  loom  to  the  field.  A  man  commonly  satm- 
ters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  employment 
to  another;  and  when  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
it  is  seldom  with  sphrit^   hence  the  habit  ot  mdoUai 
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careless  application  acqnired  by  avery  country  work- 
man, who  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools  and  woiic 
every  half  hour. 

3.  Labour  is  much  abridged  by  Uie  application  of 
proper  machinery.  The  invention  of  those  machines, 
by  which  labour  is  so  much  facilitated  and  abridged, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  division  of  labour  : 
for  men  are  likely  to  discover  the  readier  methods  of 
attaining  any  object,  when  their  whole  attention  is 
directed  towards  that  single  object.  It  is  natural 
also,  that  out  of  many  workmen  employed  in  each 
branch  of  labour,  some  one  or  other  should  find  the 
readiest  method  of  performing  their  own  particular 
work.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  machines 
used  in  those  manufactnres  in  which  labour  is  most 
Bnbdivided,  were  the  inventions  of  common  workmen. 
In  steam-engines,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
was  discovered  by  a  boy  who  wanted  to  save  his 
labour.  Many  improvements  in  machinery  have 
been  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  ma- 
chines; and  not  a  few  by  philosophers,  or  men  of 
speculation;  whose  trade  \s  not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to 
observe  every  thing.  Philosophy,  like  other  employ- 
ments, is  not  only  a  trade,  but  is  subdivided  into 
several  classes,  which,  as  in  every  other  business, 
improves  dexterity,  and  saves  time. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  productions  of 
the  different  arts,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
labour,  which  occasions,  in  a  well-regulated  society, 
that  universal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  artificer,  or 
day-labourer,  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  state,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  procuring  him  accommodation  exceeds  all  compu- 
tation. What  a  variety  of  labour  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  workman;  the 
shears,  for  instance,  with  which  the  shepherd  clips 
the  wool !  We  might  examine  also  his  dress,  or 
furniture;  reflect  on  the  different  hands  employed 
in  preparing  his  bread,  and  his  beer,  the  glass,  the 
window  which  lets  in  die  light,  and  keeps  out  the 
wind  and  the  rain;  and  it  will  appear,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
person  in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated, in  what  is  falsely  called  an  easy  and  simple 
manner. Wealth  of  Nations, 
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What  an  immense  workman  is  God !  in  miniature  as  well 
as  in  the  great.  With  the  one  hand,  perhaps,  he  is  making 
a  ring  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to 
revolve  round  a  planet  like  Satum,  and  with  the  other  is 
forming  a  tooth  in  the  ray  of  the  feather  of  a  Humming- 
bird, or  a  point  in  the  claw  of  the  foot  of  a  microscopic 
insect.  When  he  works  in  miniature,  every  thinff  is  gilded, 
polished,  and  perfect,  but  whatever  is  made  by  hiunan  art, 
as  a  needle,  &c.,  when  viewed  by  a  microscope,  appears 
rough,  and  coarse,  and  bungling. — ^Bishop  Law. 


A  Pagan  moralist  hath  represented  the  folly  of  an  attach- 
ment to  this  world,  almost  as  strongly  as  a  Christian  could 
express  it  **  Thou  art  a  passenger,**  says  he,  **  and  thy 
ship  hath  put  into  a  harbour  for  a  row  hours.  The  tide  and 
the  wind  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  thee  to  depart,  and  thou 
art  amusing  thyself,  and  ^diering  shells  and  pebbles  on 
the  shore,  till  they  set  sad  without  thee.**  So  is  every 
Christian,  who,  being  upon  his  voyage  to  a  happy  eternity, 
delays,  and  loiters,  and  thinks,  and  acts,  as  if  ne  were  to 
dwell  here  for  ever. — ^Jortin. 


The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits,  loses  nothing 
by  death  but  its  alloy ;  failings  disappear,  and  the  virtues 
of  those,  whose  "  faces  we  shall  behold  no  more,**  appear 
greater  and  more  sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades 
of  the  sepulchre. — Robert  Hall. 


Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet  when  labours  close. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose; 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
Ah !  visions  less  beguiling  fax 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  I 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ; 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoU 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  imseen  tears 
Those  ^ves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  $ 
Qopes  that  were  angels  in  their  buth. 
But  perished  young,  Uke  things  oo  earth! 

Niirht  is  the  time  to  watch; 
On  Ocean's  dark  ftEpaiise» 

To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  fhll  Moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loyed  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Bmoding  on  hours  mis-spent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus  *midst  his  slumbering  host. 
Startled  by  Cesar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Night  is  the  tune  to  muse  ! 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  tiight,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  Savioiu:  oft  vrithdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away, 

So  will  his  followers  do ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  imtrod. 
And  liold  communion  there  with  600. 

Niffht  is  the  time  for  death ; 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease ; 
Think  of  Heaven's  bliss,  and  ^ve  the  si^n 
To  parting  friends — such  deam  be  mine! 

Jambs  Montgombry. 


THE  LAND-CRAB.     (Cancer  ruricolaj. 

The  Land-Crab  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
where  it  is  found  in  immense  numbers.  The  habits 
of  this  animal  are  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  its 
class,  and  highly  curious  in  themselves. 

Land-crabs  do  not,  like  most  other  crustaceous 
animals,  live  near  salt  water,  but  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  places  of 
ih&  same  description,  and  inhabit  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  islands,  many  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore) but  although  they  make  these  places  their 
usual  haunt,  it  is  necessary  for  them,  once  a  year,  to 
repair  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn.  They  prepare  for  their  annual  migration  about 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  having  mustered  in 
immense  numbers,  the  procession  sets  forward  with 
all  the  regularity  of  an  army,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  experienced  conunander. 

Their  destination  being  the  aea,  they  instinctivdy 
moveinadirectline  to  the  nearest  coast:  noobstacli» 
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which  they  can  poaaib.y  nmnonnt  will  induce  tbem 
to  torn  trora  tbeir  conrse,  for  if  even  a  home  etands 
in  tbeir  way,  they  endeavanr  to  scale  its  walls,  in 
which  they  eometimes  succeed  j  and  ehonld  a  window 
remain  open,  th«y  are  not  nnUkely  to  direct  their 
inarch  over  the  bed  of  some  heedless  sleeper.  If, 
howerer,  a  large  river  crosses  tbeir  track,  they  conti- 
nue to  follow  its  course  without  attempting  to  croae  it. 


It  ia  said,  that  they  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  battaUons,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the 
strongest  and  boldest  moles,  who,  like  pioneers, 
march  forward  to  clear  the  route.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the 
most  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather 
changes.  The  main  bddy  consists  of  females,  who 
never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  has  set  in 
for  some  time  j  they  then  descend  in  regular  order, 
formed  into  columns  of  the  breadth  of  fifty  paces 
and  three  miles  in  depth,  and  so  close  that  they 
almost  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  days  after 
this,  the  rear  guard  follows;  a  straggling  undis- 
ciplined tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  so  robust  or  vigorous  as  the  former  parties. 
The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding.  When 
terrified  they  march  back  in  a  confused  manner, 
holding  up  tiieir  nippers  and  clattering  tnem  loudly, 
to  inlimidBte  their  enemies.  Tbeir  general  food 
consists  of  vegetables ;  but  if  any  of  their  companions 
should  become  maimed,  and  unable  to  proceed,  they 
are  greedily  devoured  by  the  rest. 

Atter  a  march  of  two,  and  sometimes  three 
months,  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  their  destined 
Bpot  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  immediately  enter  the 
water,  and  after  the  waves  have  washed  over  them 
several  times,  retire  to  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  other 
hiding-places,  where  they  remain  until  the  period  of 
spawning.  Ttiey  then  once  more  seek  the  water, 
and  slmking  off  their  eggs,  leave  them  to  the  chance 
of  being  hatched,  or  devoured  by  tribes  of  hungry 
fish,  who  have  already  repaired  to  the  spot  in  count- 
less shoals,  in  expectation  of  their  annual  treat. 
The  eg^  that  escape  are  hatched  under  the  sand ; 
and,  soon  after,  millions  at  a  time  of  the  little  crabs 
are  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelling  up 
to  the  mountains.  The  old  ones,  however,  are  not 
so  active  to  return  :  they  have  become  so  feeble  and 
and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  crawl  about.  Most 
of  titem,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover ;  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  into  which  they  creep,  and  cover 
themselves  up  with  leaves  and  dirt :  here  they  throw 
off  their  old  shells,  which  they  leave  behind  them, 
nearly  whole.  At  this  time  they  are  quite  naked, 
and  contmue  almost  without  motion  for  about  six 
days,  during  which  time  they  become  so  fat,  as  to 


be  considered  deUcioas  food.  In  about  idz  nAi, 
the  new  shell  has  become  tolerably  hard,  and  tbc 
creatures  may  be  seen  slowly  returning  to  thdr  nogB- 
tain-hannts.  In  some  of  the  eugar-iBland«,  It  ii  nid 
they  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food «( 
the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  dexterous  in  theii 
mode  of  seizing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  their  nippcn. 

dNNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEKBEB. 
MONDAY,  a3rl. 
Adtumnal  QoHTiBbegiiii^  Ifae  Sua  enMra  tlie  agi  Utn. 
T6B  Pqnn,  founder  of  the  CarloTTDEun  race,  died  i  he  to  tin  id 

rexululr  coii*ecnitcd  Kini  of  f  laoce. 
1803  Arm  ud  Delhi  Uken  by  tie  Vtivib. 
TUESDAY,  2«h. 
1640  Charltt  I.  canTokad  the  Farliarocat  by  which  he  to  «i» 
twllT  dethroned. 

WEDNESDAY.  Mih. 
1493  C»l(iiNhif  stiled  from  Ckdii  dd  hii  Mcond  TOjage  ofdiMmn, 

THURSDAY,  26th. 
St.  CTFRtiH,  Biihop  of  Carthege,  wu  converted  to  CbMufa 
by  CecUini,  and  became  highW  emiiienl,  both  m  ■  prcKho-ai 
writer.  Ia  the  peiMcution  under  Dechu  be  wit  |inKrifacd.ta 
WTod  hinueir  bj  flisht ;  he  iIm  eecaped  infcctirai  dnrini  tk  fiif* 
which  nied  in  CkTlht(e,  tbouEh  he  eiposed  himMlf  nnaullj  li 
it  bj  ■  diligent  ittontion  on  the  sick.  He  wu  basiihed  hj  ViJhiu, 
but  reallM.  kod  coDdemoed  to  dealh,  b;  Cilerini  HuJngi,  Pro- 
coDinl  of  AAici,  in  258.  His  worki  reinun,  and  btie  bcoi  nu- 
Uted  into  Enilah  b}  Dr.  Manhall. 

1539  Vienna  Wieged  by  the  Turks  ander  Soljinu  the  Mijgiicat. 
He  WIS  the  first  Ollomm  prince  who  peotOiwd  »  &r  nb 
the  he»Tl  of  Europe. 
1777  Geniral  Hme,  with  the  Brilish  troope,  entered  PUiielpta 
the  Americin  coDgren  hnTinir  removed  to  LtnciHei. 
FRIDAY;  27lh. 
1007  WiUicm  Ki./ni  crowned  at  WeslminBter. 
1136  BallUif  Tinthtbra^,  in  which  Robert,  eldest  ioii  of  Wilbr 
the    Conqueror,  wai    defeated  -  and    taken  pHsowr  br  kr 
brother.  Henrr  II.  of  England,  who  kept  hua  ccmEDdtk 
remiinder  of  his  lire. 
1590  Urban   ¥11.  died  at  Home,   having  enJD;ed  the  rnilifali 

but  twelve  days. 
1729  FireuConstantinople,  in  which  12,000hoQ9eiw«ncaiinnd, 
and  more  than  7000  human  beings  perished. 
SUNDAY,  S9lh. 
S»TEiiTei»Tii  SuMi*r  Amu  Tainnr. 
MiCDAZLHAa  Day.— Tlie  Festival  of  St.  Michael  Hid  All  AnjA 
was  instituted  in  the  yeir  487,  to  commemoraW  the  miniaij  of  1™ 
HoIt  Ani;eli.  the  moseniers  of  good-will  loirardt  hth. 

At  (he  Refonnation,  though  the  worship  of  anjeli  wis  uprt^ 
condemned  u  nipenlitioun  and  idolauous,  this  teuiol  ■»  ti"" 
served,  but  re»lr»ined  to  il»  oririD.l  intent,  of  leturainj  thub" 
God,  who,  (to  u*e  the  words  of  the  Collect  for  the  daj,)  "J"™- 
■tituted  the  service  of  men  and  angels  in  a  wonderful  oidr,  ii>l» 
prav  that  they  m>T  be  appointed  to  iiicconi  and  delcH  m  «  a" 
as  ther  do  constantly  serve  God  in  heaven. 

Michaelmasis  the  third  quarter,  or  lonn,  for  the  payneBl  w  ""■ 
&c.,  and  Btaacb  in  the  place  of  Martinmas,  the  old  or  cnwirartH' 
and  the  custom  of  entertaining  thoM  who  came  U  pay  cat  "■ ' 
fat  goose  was  traiuferred  to  it.  .,        i  ja 

1660  Died,  al  Stockholm,  aged  Beventjr,  Guslmw  T".  '*"'* 

delton,  completed.  ,  ,_^ 

1827  CiDtain  Furry,  from  his  arctic  eipadilioD,  "  "J" 
Frajiklin,  from  a  TOiage  of  diKOverr  in  Bom  *■"■* 
arrived  at  the  Adminlty  within  an  hour  of  each  ouk. 

THsdiffiuioQof  seeds  over  the  fkca  of  the  earth  iaW 
plished  by  moans  very  wonderful,  and  i»  Mwog  ""^ 
proofe  of  the  wiBdom  of  God.  Such  aeedi  u  an  M*^ 
and  immoveable  by  more  obvious  means,  '"'VVv!^ 
Btoties  and  seeds  of  fhiita,  are  conunonlf  iwallo^  '^ 
by  birda  and  beaats,  and  conveyed  in  theti  slOTtW 
whithersoever  they  rove  ;  and  are  ultiniatcly  pUnW-  "^ 
only  in  the  neighbouring  fields  and  cowntrie*.  ^^"^,, 
more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable  wip* 
are  lodged  permanently  in  a  lareo  and  light  huifc  "»^ 
together  with  the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  eaaly  Kp»*^ 
after  the  seed  baa  beoomo  ripe,  and  blown  by  the  ^*v™ 
extansivB  tracts.  Others  still  aro  winged  and  fcathertu  » 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  wafl^  in  the  brf '■"J 
spread  through  all  the  HURouading  countrj.  a  }°^°| 
gentleman  onco,  in  my  presence,  examining  a  *^^ 
particular  kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiW  S"°" 
thus  adbertug  to  it,  was  so  atnick  with  this  «"*?"  u 
for  the  dispersion  of  such  aeods  over  the  earth,  iw* 
exclaimed,  "  the  man  must  be  a  bmte,  who  does  o" 
Ueve  in  the  existence  of  a  Ood." Dwiobt. 
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self.  This  line  consisted  of  800^  ^orse,  4000  archers, 
and  1500  crossbow-men:  they  were  flanked  by  1200 
mea  on  each  side,  with  a  flying  reserve  of  800  men, 
ready  to  direct  their  operations  to  any  point  where 
they  might  be  wanted.  In  the  front  were  placed  2400 
horsemen^  all,  men  and  horses,  c^ad  in  a  lobster-like 
armour,  to  repel  the  English  archers  on  the  flrs^ 
attack.  The  second  line  was  commanded  by  the  Puke 
of  Alen^on,  and  the  third  by  the  Earjl  of  Merle. 

His  arrangements  being  completely  the  Constable 
made  a  pompous  speech  to  bis  army,  in  which, 
after  describing  the  mighty  force  of  this  great  arma- 
ment, and  their  certainty  of  victojry,  he  goes  on  to 
say, ''  And  on  the  other  side,  see  a  sm£d(  handful 
of  poor  English,  who  by  reason  that  their  victuals 
\$  consumed  and  spent,  are  by  deadly  famine  sorely 
weakened^  consumed,  and  almost  without  spirits; 
for  their  force  is  clearly  abated,  and  their  strength 
utterly  decayed,  so  that  ere  the  battle  shall  join, 
they  shall  for  very  feebleness  be  vanquished  and 
Overcome,  and  instead  of  men  you  shaU  flght  with 
shadows.  For  you  must  knOw,  that  keep  an  Eng- 
lishman one  month  from  his  warm  bed,  fat  beef,  and 
stale  drink,  and  let  him  that  season  taste  cold  and 
suflfer  hunger,  you  then  shall  see  bis  courage  abated, 
and  his  body  wax  lean  and  bare.  Such  courage  is 
in  finglishmen  when  fair  weather  and  victuals 
follow  them,  and  such  weakness  when  Ihmine  and 
cold  trouble  them." 

When  Henry  perceived  how  the  French  were  drawn 
up,  he  secretly  detached  a  body  of  400  lancers  to 
]>ost  themselves  out  of  sight,  behind  the  wood  on 
the  left  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  also  lodged  200 
archers  on  a  low  meadow  on  the  right,  fenced  with 
bushes,  and  separated  from  the  field  by  a  wide  ditch. 
Then  drawing  up  his  army,  he  could  make  but  two 
feeble  lines,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his 
troops.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  commanded  the  first  j 
the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  second ;  and 
the  rear,  consisting  of  archers,  and.  such  as  were 
armed  with  spears,  halberds,  and  bills,  was  led  by 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset,  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Exeter. 

Riding  along  the  front  of  his  army  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  helmet  for  a  crest,  and  four  royal 
standards  near  him,  and  several  noble  steeds  richly 
caparisoned,  but  without  riders,  in  his  rear,  Henry 
addressed  a  short  but  animated  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  not  to  fear  a  multitude  of  raw  and 
iindiscipBned  soldiers.  "Victory,"  said  he,  "  de- 
pendeth  not  on  numbers  but  on  bravery,  and,  above 
all,  oh  God*s  help !  in  which  I  charge  you  to  place 
all  your  trust.  For  myself,  I  do  declare,  that  Eng- 
land shall  never  be  charged  with  my  ransom,  nor 
any  Frenchman  triumph  over  me  as  their  capture  j 
for,  either  by  fauious  death  or  glorious  victory,  will  I, 
by  God^s  grace,  win  honour  an4  £iEum*e."  Hearing 
one  of  his'  host  express  to  anothei^  a  wish  '*  that 
there  were  with  them  then  as  many  good  soldiers,  as 
were  a^  Ihat  time  within"  ^ngland/*^  ^e  immediately 
replied,  **'  I  would  nol^  wish  a'  riai^  more  here  than  I 
ha^e.  We  are,  indeed^  In  comparison  with  the 
enemy,  but  a  few :  but  if  6od,  of  his  clemency,  do 
favour  us  and  bur  just  cause^  ki^  trust  he  will,  we 
shall  speed  well  enough." 

At  this  period  a  herald  approached  with  an  in- 
sulting message  from  the  Fre!tich  Princes,  to  know 
>vhat  Henry  intended  to  offer  fojr  his  ransom !  De- 
spising this  mean  gasconade,  he  replied  calmly,  "  that 
a  few  hours  would  show  whose  care  it  woiild  be  to 
provide  ransom.** 

[To  be  concluded.] 


THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  is  an  object  not  only  of  great 
curiosity,  but  also  of  extreme  importance,  when  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  interests,  the  security,  or 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  extraordinary  natural  properties  of  the 
Loadstone,  or  Magnet,  and  the  applicability  of 
those  properties  to  practical  purposes,  the  science 
of  Navigation  was  difficult,  dangerous,  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  The  ancient  mariner,  whose 
only  guides  upon  the  trackless  waters  were  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  aid  of  which  was  uncertain, 
(conceded  as  they  often  were  by  clouds,  or  rendered 
difficult  of  observation  by  storms  and  tempests,)  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  land,  and  his  voyages  were 
therefore  necessarily  slow  and  short,  but  requiring 
much  time  and  patience.  By  the  aid  of  the  Compass, 
the  navigator  can  now  range  the  most  distant  and 
unfrequented  seas,  with  perfect  security  as  to  his 
course,  and  with  certainty  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
arrive  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  By  means  of  the 
Compass,  was  the  New  World,  among  many  other 
important  discoveries,  made  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old ',  and  by  fts  aid,  is  the  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe  maintained,  so 
that  the  productions  of  various  regions  have  become 
objects  of  familiar  interchange. 

The  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is  not 
known,  and  the  exact  date  of  its  introduction  is  also 
matter  of  doubt.  It  was  employed  in  Europe  in 
navigation  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  therefore  been  in  use  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  much  earlier,  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  dates. '  The  power  of  the  load- 
stone to  attract  iron  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  was  not  by  them  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose. 

Before  describing  the  Mariner  s  Compass,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of 
Magnetism,  from  which  its  power  and  tisefulness  are 
derived. 

The  only  natxural  Magnet  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  Loadstone,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  iron- 
gray  colour,  approaching  to  black,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  iron-mines  of  Sweden,  in  some 
parts  of  the  East^  in  America,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  among  the  iron- ores  of  England.  There  is  a 
property  peculiar  to  this  substance,  namely,  that  of 
attracting  iron,  which  it  draws  into  contact  with  its 
own  mass  and  holds  firmly  attached,  by  its  own  power 
of  attraction. 

A  piece  of  Loadstone  dra^  several  times  along 
a  needle,  or  small  piece  of  iron,  converts  it  into  an 
Artificial  Magnet.  If  this  magpietized  needle  be 
then  carefully  balanced^  so  as  to  move  easily  on  its 
centre,  it  will  voluntarily  turn  round,  imtil  one  of 
its  ends  points  towards  the  North ;  and,  if  removed 
from  this  direction,  will,  when  left  at  hberty,  invariably 
return  to  the  same  point.  The  magnetised  needle 
also  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  iron,  and  of 
communicating  this  power  to  another  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  similar  to  that  of  the  Loadstone  itself,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  property 
which  has  been  imparted  to  it. 

The  magnetic  power  can  also  be  imparted  to  iron  or 
stee\,  without  the  intervention  of  either  a  natural  or 
artificial  magnet.    If  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  is  held  in  a 

8. 

slanting  direction,  thus  ^y^  the  upper  end  of  the 

N/ 

bar  S  leaning  to  the  south,  and  the  other  end  N,  to 
the  norths  and  ^hile  ir  this  position  it  is  struck 
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•msitlf  at  the  lower  end  witb  a  hammer,  the  bar 
itadf  resting  against  an  anvil  or  other  piece  of  iron, 
it  will  be  fonnd  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  magnet, 
&nd  if  nicely  balanced  upon  its  centre,  the  end  N  will 
awing  round  nndl  it  points  to  the  north. 

Another  very  curious  property  is  this.  If  the  end 
of  a  needle  pointing  to  the  north,  be  brought  near  to 
the  end  of  a  second  needle,  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  will  move  away  from  each  other;  but  if  the 
north  end  of  one  is  brought  near  to  the  south  end  of 
the  other,  they  will  be  mutually  attracted  and  ap- 
proach each  other.  Ihat  end  of  the  magnet  which 
points  to  the  north,  is  said  to  be  its  north-pole,  and 
the  opposite  b  called  its  tmuh-polt. 

The  magnetic  power  can  be  given  to  cither  iro 
steel :  iron  receives  it  more  readily,  but  very  i 
parts  with  it;  steel  on  the  contrary  is  not  bo  easily 
magnetized,  but  when  once  that  end  is  gained,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  magnet.  The  powers  of  cither 
a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  may  be  destroyed  in 
several  ways ;  by  a  red  heat,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
or  even  by  being  laid  by  in  an  injudicious  position. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  power 
called  Magnetism,  but  the  cause  of  this  power  we 
may  never  be  able  to  discover.  '  The  most  plausible 
theory  is,  that  the  earth  itself  contains,  or  is  in  fact, 
an  enormous  magnet ;  that  one  of  its  magnetic  poles 
is  situated  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in 
the  south.  The  principle  on  which  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pass is  formed  may,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  above 
facts,  be  easily  understood. 

A  magnet  made  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  with  that 
end  which  points  to  the  north  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  arrow,  is  carefully  balanced  on  a  steel  point, 
and  placed  inside  a  circular  box  and  to  this  is  attached 
a  card,  on  which  the  divisions  of  north,  south, 
XAST,  end  west,  (or,  as  they  are  called,  the  points 
of  the  compatt,)  are  printed,  and  which  is  made  to  go 
round  along  with  the  needle.  By  simply  looking  at 
the  position  of  the  needle,  the  mariner  can  see  the 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  regulate 
his  steering  accordingly. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  needle  did  not  point  directly  to 
the  north,  but  that  its  direction  was  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  that  point,  and  this  has  since  been  called  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  To  account  for  this,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  did 
not  coincide  with  that  of  the  axis  on  which  the  globe 
itself  turned.  Subsequent  observations  appear  to 
have  confirmed  this  tlieory,  and  the  northern  niag- 
netic  pole  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Baifin's  Bay. 


Captiun  Parry,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
North  Seas,  discovered  that  when  he  had  passed  to 
the  north  of  a  certain  spot,  to  the  westward  d[ 
Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  which  had  previansly 
been  varying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  wtmi 
half  round  the  compass,  away  from  its  proper  dimfem 
towards  the  north ;  that  is,  the  nortii  pole  pdintal 
due  south,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
he  had  sailed  considerably  further  north.  Whdber 
this  powerhil  local  attraction  had  any  refeience  to 
the  real  magnetic  pole,  further  observationB  will  pa- 
baps  determine. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  attends  the  n- 
riation  of  the  compass,  and  the  cause  of  it  hn 
hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers. 

When  it  was  first  noticed,  the  magnetic  needle  ■ 
London  pointed  some  d^irees  to  the  east  of  tbe  tm 
north ;  this  variation  gradually  became  len,  tin  it 
length,  in  the  year  1 660,  it  agreed  with  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth ;  it  then  gradually  began  to  vary  to  tiie 
west,  till  in  the  year  1828,  the  variation  amomted 
to  nearly  twenty-five  degrees ;  since  that  time  it  bu 
decreased,  being,  at  present,  about  trentj-ronr 
degrees  of  a  circle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
"  The  following  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the 
compass  now  in  use  among  the  Chinese.  The  iimct 
circle  .represents  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  Noilli, 
East,  South  and  West,  and  four  intermediate  poioU, 
North-East,  South-East,  South-West,  and  Noift- 
West.  These  eight  points  are  all  that  in  fdrtsia  Htna 
were  nmrked  upon  this  useful  instnunent;  trot,  it 
present,  the  compass  employed  in  Europe  indicttet 
with  much  greater  accuracy  the  variatioiu  ia  Ihe 
course  of  a  ship,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  cnr 
engraving  of  the  card  of  the  common  compto. 
The  needle  of  the  Chinese  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  ia 
length;  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  &eqi}aillr 
as  much  as  six  inches  long.  The  nnmerons  chanc- 
ters  upon  the  Chinese  card,  refer  not  only  to  Ihe 
points  of  the  compass,  but  to  the  seasons  of  the  jev, 
the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  hours  of  tlte  diy, 
forming  as  it  were  a  kind  of  almanack;  on  ttiii 
account  it  is  a  very  common  pocket-companion  o 
land  as  at  sea. 


ANB  SWBARINO  IS  piODerly  a  superfluitj  of  tMP^ 
and  can  only  be  consiaered  as  a  sort  of  pefff-'^ 
in  acknowledgment  of  th«  devil's  right  ofwipeiw«I' 
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JARROW  CHURCH,  DURHAM. 


Jarrow,  anciently  called  Gyrvy,  about  half  a  mile 
soath  of  the  river  Triie,  and  two  miles  from  South 
Shields,  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  though 
now  consisting  only  of  a  few  cottages,  an  ancient 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery.  The  latter 
was  founded  about  the  yeiir  684,  by  the  abbot 
Benedict  Biscopius,  who  had  before  built  the  mon- 
astery of  Monk  Wearmouth,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  that  brought  the  art  of 
making  glass  into  England.  ladeeU,  Monk  Wear- 
mouth  was  distinguished  as  being  the  earliest  glazed 
church  in  this  country;  before  this  time,  the  windows 
were  either  latticed,  or,  at  best,  filled  up  with  fine 
linen  cloth  stretched  upon  frames  of  wood. 

The  monastery  of  jarrow  suffered  frequently  by 
fire,  and  through  the  violence  of  the  Danes;  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  church  was  but  a  poor  thatched 
hovel,  made  up  of  old  walls,  with  a  roof  of  unhewn 
timber.  Bishop  Walcher,  however,  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  See  of  Durham,  by  WiUiam  the 
First,  assisted  in  restoring  the  ruined  monastery. 
He  bestowed  upon  it  several  neighbouring  manors, 
and  excited  some  monks  of  Munkchestcr,  (now 
Newcastle,)  to  take  up  their  residence  in  his  diocese, 
Munkchester  being  then  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  monastery 
being  thus  estabhshed,  and  afterwards  much  in- 
creased, both  in  revenues  and  numbers,  a  division 
took  place  among  the  brethren,  and  Bishop  William  dc 
Carilepbo,  Walcher'a  successor,  removed  the  inmates 
of  the  establishment  to  Durham,  when  it  became 
only  a  cell  to  that  monastery. 

Jarrow  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
tlie  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
remains,  which  do  not  betoken  any  great  extent  of 
the  ancient  building,  are  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  Church  appears,  from  the  situation  of  the  tower, 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  it  has  been 
so  frequently  dilapidated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
tiuB  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Various  and 
strange  are  the  traditions  respecting  this  place, 
tunong  irbich  are  these :  /'  That  it  wu  never  dark  in 


Jarrow  Church ;  and  that  the  windows  were  of  horn 
instead  of  glass,"  arising,  perhaps,  from  some  notion 
concerning  the  introduction  of  glass  by  Benedict. 

The  present  structure  is  part  of  the  ancient 
building  connected  with  a  portion  restored  in  1783. 
In  the  wall  is  an  old  inscription  on  a  stone,  re- 
cording the  dedication  of  the  church  in  the  reign 
of  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland.  But  that  which 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity  connected  with 
Jarrow  Church,  is  an  ancient  onk  chair  of  a  rude 
form,  preserved  in  the  vestry,  and  reported  to  have 
been  that  of  Beoe.  This  great  man,  whose  talents 
and  virtues  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  was  born,  if  not  at  Jarrow,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  672,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  at  Monk 
Wearmouth.  Instead  of  yielding  to  ease  and  indo- 
lence, he  led  a  laborious  though  retired  life,  and 
exerted  his  talents  not  only  for  tbc  benefit  uf  the 
brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but  of 
society  at  large.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  "  that  althougii  born  in  an  extreme 
corner  of  the  world,  yet  tbe  light  of  his  learning 
spread  over  ail  parts  of  the  earth.  He  divided  his 
time  between  study  aiid  his  devotions."  Tbc  works 
of  Bcde  arc  numerous;  but  his  Eccleaia&tical  History 
is  most  known,  and  forms  a  lasting  record  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  church.  The  collections  he  made  for 
the  latter  work  were  tbe  produce  of  many  years'  toil, 
a  labour  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  modern  authors, 
consideriug  tbe  means  they  jiossess  of  gaining  in- 
formation. As  might  be  expected  in  the  writings  of 
times  like  those,  there  is  much  of  curious  legend,  and 
sometimes  too  great  an  exactness  of  description  in 
trifling  matters  :  but,  making  allowances  in  these 
points,  it  is  wonderful  that  in  so  rude  an  age,  and 
during  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  Bede  should 
have  composed  so  much  and  so  well.  He  died  in 
735,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Jarrow,  but  being  afterwards  canonized,  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  Romish  calendar  of  saints ;  and  his 
relics  were  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 
same  coffin  or  chest  with  those  of  St,  Cuthbert,' 
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Str  Alkxi^nrsr  Ball  wuone  of  those  great  men  who 
ndomed  our  n&vj  At  the  eoi)  of  tha  laat  century.  Though 
Icsd  known,  perhaps,  to  the  present  goneration,  than  acveml 
of  bU  contemporeriea.  ha  was  inferior  to  nene  of  them ; 
and,  in  many  respecti,  tt  would  be  difficult  to  name  his 
equal.  To  bravery,  decision,  and' energy,  he  added  a  sound 
iudgment,  a  meditative  mind,  and  the  most  unwearied 
benevolence.  The  following  anecdotes  are  from  the  pen  of 
his  friend,  the  poet  Colertdge.  In  a  laree  party  at  the 
Grand  Master's  Palace,  in  Malta,  I  had  observed  a  naval 
olhccr,  of  distinguished  merit,  listening  to  Sir  A.  Ball 
whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  a  mixed  expres- 
sion of  awe  and  affection,  that  gave  a  more  than  common 
interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance.  Tliis  officer  nfterwsrda 
told  me  that  he  considered  himself  indebted  tO  Sir  Alex- 
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disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Captain'  Ball  look  it  id 
tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  her  into  Port 
Mahon.  Nelson,  believing' that 'both  ships-would  bo  lost, 
requested  Cap^in  Ball  to  kt  him  loose,  and  on  bis  refusal 
became  impetuoua,  and  enforced  his  demand  with  pas- 
sionate threats.  Captain  Ball  then  t6oI(  a  speaklng^tnimpet 
and  calmly  replied,  "  I  feel  conftdent  that  I  can  bring  )'ou 
in  safe ;  I,  therefore,  must  not,  ail<l,  by  the  bMp  of  Almighty 
God,  1  will  BOt,  leave  yoUl"  "What  hi*  promise  he  per^ 
formed ;  and  after  they  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball's  'ship,  and  emhracing  him  with  all 
the  ardour  of  acknowledement,  exclaimed,  "  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
Ann  and  perfect  fViendship  between  these  two  great  men. 
— Colbridqk's  Friend. 

Sw  ARTE.— It  wu  in  compliance  With  Hyder  Alia  request, 
that  Swatti  was  sent  to  him  to  treat  of  peace.  Hyder'M 
message  was  in  these  words  to  (he  Council  at  Madras : 
"  Do  not  send  me  any  of  your  agents,  fi)r  I  do  not  trust 
their  words  or  treaties ;  but,  if  you  wish  me  to  listen  to 
your  pniDosals,  send  to  me  the  Missionary,  of  whose  cha- 
racter I  near  so  much  from  ^ery  one ;  him  will  I  receive 
and  trust." 

In  one  of  the  Newcastle  Collieries,  thirty-five  men  and 
forty-one  boys  died  by  suffocation,  or  were  star^'ed  to  death. 
One  of  the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  Bible  by  his  side, 
and  a  tin-box,  such  as  colliers  use ;  within  the  lid  he  had 
contrived  to  engrave  with  the  point  of  a  nail  this  last  mes- 
sage to  his  parent  and  brother:  "  Prat  not,  tny  dear  mother, 
fbr  we  ace  iingiag  the  praises  of  Ood  while  we  hiive  time. 
Mother,  follow  God  more  than  ever  I  did.  Jfoseph,  thiBk 
of  God,  and  be  kind  to  poor  mother." 

"  EttTY,  hatred,  malice,"  and  all  other  malignant  passions, 
as  sources  of  madness,  scarcely  heed  be  toucheS  upon ; 
indeed,  the  intellect  is  half  gone,  belbre  the  individual  can 
be  brought  to  the  indulgences  at  these  corroding  excita- 
tions. I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Owen.  I  verily  think  that 
hfe  without  passion  were  a  sorry  eiiatence  indeed, — a 
Chinese  landseape,  without  proportion  or  perspective,  light 
or  shadows ;  but  I  am  enthusiast  enough  to  suppose,  that 
a  gradual  improvement  is  coming  to  be  effected  upon 
society  at  large,  by  a  growitig  conviction,  that  V)  eliVy,  'and 
bate,  and  destroy  our  ieHow-men,  is  not  only  unchnstian 
but  unmeaning. — Uwim  on  Mental  DUordirt: 

An  eiLcellent  father  of  our  Church  gives  u*  thia  rule; 
"  Always  iu  a  cnse  of  doubt,  choose  the  side  which  you 
find  Uoit  agreeable," 


TIMES   GO    BT  TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  agnin. 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower . 

Tlie  sorriest  Wi^ht  ma;f  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist' ning  sbower. 

Tiihcs  gA  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  couim. 

From  liKil  to  fdr,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  Sow. 

■  Slie  draw*  her  fiivours  to  the  bwesl  ebb; 

Her  tides  have  equal  tiroes  to  come  snd  go; 
Har  loool  dolh  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 

No  iov  80  creat  but  runneth  to  an  end. 


■ft  oil. 
lost; 


The  sun,  in  its  course,  awakens  Christians  to  l)ic  Andm  it 
pi'ayor  and  praise.  And"  thMs  the  tmiy  fire  of  the  clntrbi 
^cvot inn- never  expires.'  As  weariness'  on^'slesjf  sImI 
over'lht  worshippere  of  ona'qUartCl'  of  itle  nortil. otIifB 
are  lisjng  refreshed,  to  take  up  the  heavenly  exercise,  iol 
to  join  in  Ibeir  turn  in  the  unceasing  adoration  of  uig^ 
bhdof  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  LcltheCbri}- 
tian  who  wastes  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  his  bed.  [etrcl 
tlut  while  he  is  thus  indnl'e^t,  others  are  cclebntiog  Ibe 
praises  of  God,  and  pounng  forth  their  prsjeniawbi^ 
of  the  church  of  Cluiet,  and  the  whole  fcmily  of  min- 
kind.  'Wlio,  then,  woul4  be  last  in  the  heavenly  "oA? 
Who  would  indulge  his  laziness,  by  remaining  lale  in  liii 
bed,  while  his  ncxt-dow  neighbour,  may  be.  is  on  bii 
knies  in  prayer ;  and  the  same  Father  who  sees  the  sliip 

Srd'i    ihdoleace,    hears   also    the   supphcatioiu  li  w 
igent  ? 

I  WILL  never  more  call  that  sinner  prosperous  who  »tta 
he  hath  been  permitted  to  finish  his  business,  shall  die  sm 
perish  miserably ;  fbr  at  the  same  rate,  we  may  eiivj  IM 
ha|)pines3  of  a  poor  Qsherman,  who,  while  his  pets  ""* 
drying,  slept  upon  tho  tock  and  dreamt  thbt  he  wu  i^ 
a  king,  on  a  sudden  starts  up,  and  leaping  for  joj.  W" 
down  irara  tho  rock,  and  in  the  place  of  lis  iinaginirj 
felicities,  loses  his  little  portion  of  pleasure,  and  inrajwl 
solaces,  be  had  from  the  sound  sleep  aud  little  cares  of  ii" 
humble  cottage. JEREtrv  Taylor. 

Lite  on  what  you  have— hve,  if  you  can,  on  less;— *"  wj 
borrow  either  'Ibt  Vanity  or  pleasure— the  vanity  wJl  ew 
in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret 

Between  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a  wideoi*^ 
tion ; '  and  the  mind  which  is  most  open  to  tevitj.  is  «■ 
Quently  a  stranger  to  cheerfulness.  It  has  beeli  reiaaften- 
that  transports  of  intemperate  mirth  are  ofien  dq  m^ 
than  flashes  from  the  darB  cloud;  and  that  ih  pwporti* 
to  tho  violence  of  the  effulgence,  is  the  succeeding  gl"™' 
^evity  may  be  the  forced  production  of  foUy  oj  "*' 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  nrtw 
only.  Tho  one  is  an  occasional  agitation  j  the  oUier » 
permanent  habit.  Tho  one  degrades  the  cbarirter;  at 
Other  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  reawa,  im 
the  steady  and  manly  spirit  of  religion.  To  aim  "^ '  "^ 
stant  succession  of  high  Oni}  vivid  sensationB  of  plew'^ 
is  an  idea  of  happiness  alK^ether  chimerical.  C«?  ™ 
temperate  enjoyment  is  the  utmost  that  is  allotted  ^^.."^ 
Beyond  this  wo  struggle  in  vain  to  raise  our  state;  and^ 
fact,  depress  our  joys,  by  endeavouring  to  heigntra  K^"' 
Instead  of  those  iaUacious  hopes  of  perpetual  >'^^^ 
with  which  the  world  would  allure  us,  religion  CO"^"^ 
UB  a  eheerfijl  tranquillily.  Instead  of  4»«liP£.  "'Jlji 
meteors  of  joy  which  sparkle  and  expire,  it  *"™?V'"j 
us  a  calm  and  steady  Ughl,  more  solid,  mHi<f  equw  »" 
more  I^tinK.— Bik^ik- 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LISBON 
TsE  bouses  in  the  city  liavc  rather  a  heavy  look, 
because,  since  the  earthquake  of  1/55,  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Portuguese  in  their  buildings  has  been  solidity : 
yet  these,  like  eveiy  thing  else  iii  tl^is  country,  have 
a  gaudy  appearance.  The  houses  in  Lisbon  generally 
have  brojccting  tiled  roofs:  the  jirojecting  part  is 
carefully  painted  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  the  gable- 
end  usually  has  some  fantastic  figure.  Its  glaring 
colours  often  form  a  very. pleasing  contrast  with  the 
white  walla.  Various  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
arc  moreover  invariably  adorned  with  representations 
of  saints,  in  blue  or  white  mosaip,  before  which  a 
lantern  is  frequently  suspended,  that. they  may  b^ 
seen  after  dark  by  the  devout.  The  eaint  most 
commonly  ejihibited  in  these  situations  is  St.  Marcal, 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  over  fires. 
He  is  always  por^ycd  in  episcopal  habiliments, 
with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  his  right  hand  raised, 
and  two  fingers  pointing  upward,  while  several 
burning  houses  are  seen  in  the  background.  Other 
favourite  street-saints  are  St.  Barbara,  with  a  tower 
by  way  of  hat  upon  her  head,  and  another  in  her 
hand;  and  St.  Sebastian,  bound  to  a  tree,  as  a  mark, 
for  young  infidels,  who  are  amusing  themselves  by 
shooting  at  him  with  arrows.  Thus,  too,  the  flight 
into  Egypt  is  a  very  common  street -painting,  and 
souls  in  purgatory  are  to  be  seen  at  every  corner. 

The  house  of  almost  every  wealthy  person  has 
behind  it  a  garden  most  symmetrically  laid  out  in 
the  French  style,  and  profusely  adorned  with  busts 
and  statues.  If  a  garden  is  large  enough  to  lay 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  qmnta,  then  it  has  in 
general  a  nora  to  supply  it  with  water,  when  there  is 
very  little  or  no  rain  at  all.  These  noras  arc  deep 
wells,  with  a  very  ample  piece  of  machinery,  by 
which  the  water  is,  raised  in  earthen  pot?,  tied  to 
cords  and  emptied  above  into  a  wooden  trough.  The 
wheels  arc  set  in  motion  by  an  ox,  which  is  harnessed 
to  a  horizontal  pole,  and  continues  going  round  and 
round  the  well,  till  the  garden  is  sufliciently  watered. 
The  nora,  when  it  is  turned,  makes  a  harsh,  grating 
noise,  like  all  the  ox-cars  in  the  Peninsula,  and  this 
is  not  accidental ;  the  Portuguese,  who  make  so  much 
noise  themselves,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
dislike  any  vehicle  which  is  not  as  noisy  as  they.  A 
foreigner  is  particularly  struck  with  this  most  dis- 
cordant sound;  and  he  conceives  no  very  high  idea 
of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Lisbon,  when  he 
learns  that,  in  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  Genoese  and 
Maltese  are  engaged  as  gardeners,  because  they  alone 
understand  the  art  of  conducting  the  water  to  the 
proiluctions  raised  in  them. 

From  the  spacious  balcony,  a  flight  of  steps,  deco- 
rate<l  with  marble  and  porcelain  vasts,  filled  with  the 
finest  flowers,  usually  leads  down  tii  the  garden. 
The  balconies,  tlie  walls  of  the  staircases,  and  the 
apartments  tliemselvcs,  are  lined  Ut  the  height  of 
three  feet  with  small  cubic  glazed  stones,  which  are 
painted  all  over,  either  wiih  arabesques,  or  with 
hounds,  wild  hoars,  hunters,  and  fowlers  with  nets, 
or  fishing  scenes,  in  blue.  Many  old  houses  have 
also  painted  tapestries,  which  are  now  superseded  in 
a  great  measure  by  paintings  in  fresco,  not  only  for 
beauty,  but  because  tapestry  harbours  bogs,  which 
ewarm  in  Lisbon  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  the 
windows  are  shut  with  any  force,  numbers  of  these 
insects  come  tumbling  down  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the  wainscot. 

The  furniture  in  the  galaees  of  the  fida)g<)s,  or 
nobles,  is  in  general  rich,  but  heavy.  M;iny  houses 
are  overloaded  with  China  vases  and  other  articles 
fti»m  that  country,  especially  long  mirrors,  the  lower 


hall,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  premises,  it  would  seem 
that  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment  must  bo 
enormous.  But  the  master  himself  frequently  does 
not  know  one  fifth  of  these  retainers.  The  privilege 
enjoyed  bya,  fidalgo  renders  the,  meanest ,  stall  be- 
neath his  roof  an  ipviolable  sanctuary,  and  thus  his 
house  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  servants.  All 
his  household,  down  to  the  lowest  stable-boy,  are 
included  in  this  privilcgt;;  so  that  a  multitude  of 
useless^  and  even  dangerous,  persons,  unjtc  themselves 
of  their  own  accord  to  his  ^stablishnient.  .The 
household,  properly  so  palled,  consists  of  the  steward, 
the  bntler,  and  one  or  two  piai d -servants ;  and  these 
alone  eat  what  cornea  from  the  fidalgo's  table.  .Their 
fare  is  composed  of  beef  and  rice,  oi:  fowl  and  rice, 
some  olives  and  biscuit,  and  melons.  The  rest  of  the 
attendants  are  supplied  with  bread,  rice,  or/ejves  (dry 
beans),  and  a  small  quantity  of  olive-oil;  very  few 
have  wages  in  money,  and,  besides  tlie  persons  men- 
tioned above,  only  the  footmen  on  duty,  who,  in  a 
kind  of  livery  and  with  a  swingeing  tail,  stand  behind 
the  carriage  and  make  faces  at  every  one  who  gazes 
with  surprise  at  their  shabby  appearance. 

The  numerous  servants  are  the  companions  and 
playmates  of  the  young  fidalgo,  who  lies  about  with 
them  in  the  stable,  plays  at  skittles  in  the  court- 
yard, or  at  bUa  (a  game  with  cards)  on  the  steps, 
and,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  bat  stuck  on  one  side, 
learns  of  them  to  smoke  cigars.  They  are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  his  revenge  upon  any  one 
against  whom  he  may  conceive  an  enmity. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  is  that  of  the  aposinlactoria, 
that  is,  the  right  to.  turn  any  cne  out  of  his  own 
house,  and  to  put  in  another  person,  Tlic  same 
right  is  enjoyed  to  a  certain  degree  by  military 
officers,  who  can  reipove  a  citizen  to  other  qiiai-tcrs, 
if  they  declare  that  the  proximity  of  his  houi.e  to 
the  barracks  renders  it  expedient  to  take  possession 
of  it  for  the  pubhe  service.  This  is  tJie  aposentaihria 
activa,  from  which  Ihejiassiva  is  luckily  a  protection; 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  with  money,  and  it 
secures  to  the  owner  the  possession  of  his  own  house, 
and  protects  him  from  being  quartered  out. 

It  is  in  what  relates  to  their  equipages  that  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Portuguese  ma^es  the 
most  wretched  figure.  Not  only  the  hack  ney- 
coaches  of  Lisbon,  but  also  the  carriages  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  ore  beyond  description  miser.ablc. 
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AKXIVERSAUIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


MONDAY,  30th. 
r  UiiHaNTMvii,  one  of  the  nwit  leanwd  fitlim  « 
pircd  (I  the  greal  age  of  DuetT-ooe  yt«n.    He  vu 
l^-i»,  and  bj  him  csteftjlly  braujht  up  in  the  Chiiidui 


U>  leave  thu  cilv,  he  look  up  ht>  r»ideDC«  in  Ihe  nwuUen  <if  Bal. 


I  e  employed  himself  in  writing  igainalthe  he. 

the  period,  and  in  maluDg  that  translatiao  of  the  Soipnitet,  nUcl 

wu  aftennrdi  called  the  Vulgile. 

1737  Fleet  Market  declared  a  free  mukat ;  it  wu  built  n  utha 

over  the  caune  of  the  River  Fleet,  which  diichuia  iuif 

into  the  Thunet  at  Blackfriaia'  Biidge. 
1756  Baule  of  Lowauu,  the  fint  of  thoH  Ainght  in  «hu  ■  eilU 

ihe  "  Seven  Yeu>'  War." 

THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Ocnmn,  thongb  from  the  age  of  Numa  ii  hu  bHn  ihc  tralh 
month  of  the  rear,  dehvea  ita  name  fiMm  in  orifriail  pontiaii  is  Ihe 
AlbsQ  Calendar,  being  compounded  of  Oeto,  eight,  and  ol  mki, 
a  ihower.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Man,  ud  bon  In 
a  ahart  period  the  oams  of  Faottinut  and  Invictus.  but  qiickir  r- 
turaed  to  its  original  appellation.  The  ancient  Suou  calM  il 
Wyn  MQ<^th,  orjhe  Wine  Month,  and  also  Wmt^  fj%H,  ha 

by  a  miDiowinfConi: 

_.       .  .     ,  lasket  of  iheiuiaO,  iBl 

clothed  in  a  mantle  of  the  colour  of  the  decaying  leaf,  vhick,  a 
this  period  begini  to  strew  the  eaith,  and  clothe  il  id  a  ud-colnml 
gairaent.  The  Scorpion  is  the  sign  which  the  sun  enlenon  lht23nl 
of  this  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
TUESDAY^  1st. 
1654  Qutn  Mary  crowned  at  Westminster. 
1801  Prdiminaiies  of  Peace  signed  between  England  and  France. 

WEDNESDAY,  2nd. 
1187  Jenaalem  taken  by  Saladin,  haring  been  in  (be  poeseismrf 
(he  Christians  (Or  eighty-eight  yean :  it  was  to  leaner  lu 
loB  that  the  second  cruaade  waa  undertaken. 
THURSDAY,  3rd. 
1691  Limerick  auirendered  to  the  troopa  of  King  WSIiim,  ■kia 

lentunated  the  war  in  Ireland. 
1812  Preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  between  Great  Britvn  and  Autna. 
Hgned  at  ftiplili. 

FRIDAY.  4th. 
iTOt  AUtundir  Selkirk.  aEeaman,  left  by  his  captain  on Ihenm- 
habited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  resided  fan 
years  in  total  solitude. 
182!  A  «ry  serere  and  awful  storm  of  thnnder  and  li|hlam(« 
eiperienced  over  all  (he  central  and  aoulbetn  conntna  n 
Kurope. 

SUNDAY,  6lh. 

ElOHTEENTR   SUHIHI   iTTLK   TniNnT. 

1783  Peace  proclaimed  with  America. 


— iilSBOP   J1AU» 


Unsociable  humoura  are  contracted  in  solitude,  wbitb 
win,  in  the  end,  not  t&il  of  corrupting  the  underslandiif, 
as  well  na  the  mnnnera,  and  of  utterly  di»qualifjiQg  »  n" 
for  the  aatiafactions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  "'oA^ 
taken  as  thoy  are,  and  wo  neither  make  them  or  ourseKM 
better,  either  by  flying  from  or  quan^Uiiig  with  theni- 

Onk  day  when  Dr.  Paley  wa»  walkins  with  hi*  friend  Mr. 
Carlyleby  the  edge  of  the  sea,  at  AUonby.  a  ddigbiM 
bathing-place  in  Cumbertaad,  nearly  at  the  mouth o(  iw 
Solway  Frith,  Dr.  P.  was  observed  by  his  companion  Ip  " 
pondering  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  if  fixed  in  adop- 
tion of  aorae  object  "Only  look,"  aaid  he,  "  at  ll'*.if°*' 
ness  of  God !  how  happy  those  Bbrimpa  are !" — W'-  °! 
bit  Son. 

I  HATK  known,  and,  according  to  my  measure,  bare  «>■ 
operated  with  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  ml 
plan  which  has  not  been  mended,  by  the  observauons  a 
those  wiio  wore  mnch  interior  in  understanding  to  Ibe  per- 
sons who  look  the  lead  in  the  business. BtJRKs. 

Ha  !  is  the  interjection  of  laughter — Ah  1  is  an  inteijeeliM 
of  sorrow.  The  difference  betwixt  them  is  very  small.  M 
consialing  only  in  the  transposition  of  what  is  no  ^uhaWir 
tial  letter,  but  a  bare  aspiration.  How  quickly,  in  ^'  ^^ 
of  a  minute,  in  the  very  turnine  of  a  "breath,  is  our  Toi"' 
changed  into  mourning  t — Fm-i-KR. 


Sdd  by  all  BooksiUVB  awl  Ntwn- 


Saciiirlrft^       Mn^i^iiim^ 


N?  80.  SUPPLEMENT 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMllTBB  OP.  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


in 

THE  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM. 


uoil^.  the  TraveUer  uid  the  Histonsn  will  both  U  ^uu>uiu:u, 
and  so  nieana  leh  uaemplojed  to  atTord  the  reader  i  view  both 
of  tht  preienl  and  pa.4t  Male  of  those  places  which  haie  been 
nndered  ioleresling,  u  the  Kenes  of  iTuporliDt  eventi,  or  u  the 
Dorseriea  pricaowlelge  and  civiliiatioa. 

SITUATION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CITV 

Jbrui&lbk  stands  alone  in  iU  historical  clainiE  on  our 
vaneratiori.  To  no  other  citv  in  the  world  can  be  applied 
'  the  designatiooa  by  which  it  nas  been  known  from  the  most 
ancient  times  ;  in  no  other  have  scones  taken  place  like 
those  described  in  its  annals;  and  from  no  other  have 
gone  forth  to  the  world  light  and  intelli^nca  like  those 
which  had  their  commencement  in  its  sanctuary.  For 
mora  than  a  thousand  years  it  was  the  true,  though  un- 
acknowledged, centre  of  civilization — the  eye  of  the  world : 
ibr  near  two  thousand  more  it  has  been  viewed,  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  hallowed  cradle  of 
their  foith,  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  their  souls,  and  as  the  allowed  prophetic 
type  oif  that  Eternal  City,  in  which  the  glorious  anticipations 
of  devout  hope  will  have  their  perfect  congummation. 

Palestine,  or  tba  land  of  Canaan,  originally  extended  in 
length,  from  north  to  sonth,  near  two  hundred  miles,  and 
Stoax  eighty  to  flfleen  In  breadth,  fhim  east  to  west.  Its 
southern  boundary  was  formed  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  tha  Dead  Sea,  the  River  Amon,  and  the  River 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Sichor :  to  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the 
mountainous  ridge  c^led  Antilibanus,  near  which  atood 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:  to  the  east,  by  Arabia;  and 

n,  or  the  Great  Sea. 

tainoua,  It  was  one  of 
iperate  lone  ; — a  land, 
sacred  penman,  "  of 
depths  tnat  spring  ont 
and  barley,  and  vines, 
land  of  oil-olive,  and 
[ht  be  eaten  without 
and  out  of  whose  hills 
8,  9.  In  the  midst  of 
city  destined  to  be  tha 
.  Its  origin  is  lost  in 
ilem,  or  Peace,  and  was 
ncient  type  of  Christ, 
id  the  richness  of  the 
tured  that  it  was  one  of 
ed  upon  by  the  warlike 
le  second  son  of  Ham, 
It  is  mentioned  in  the 
le  name  of  Jebusi,  at 
rmer  appellation  being 

..  .. ^ , ther  from  the  affection 

with   which  it   fras   early   leearded.      "  Thou    shall   see 

Eaoo"  is  the  inierpretatioh  of  this  sftcred  name;  and  the 
irned  Dr.  Hales  has  started  the  idea,  that  our  Lord,  in 
his  pathetic  lamentation,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou  at  least.  In  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace,"  alluded  to  this  circumstance.  In  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Joshua  it  is  said,  "  As  for  the  Jcbusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out;  but  the  Jebuaites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."  It  was  reserved,  indeed, 
for  David  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  to  expel 
the  remnants  of  those  idolatrous  tribes,  who  had,  at  the 
time  when  he  appeared,  defied,  for  five  hundred  years,  the 
fainting  courage,  and  imperfect  hith,  of  the  Israelites. 

During  the  seven  years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  the 
single  tribe  of  Judah,  his  chief  station  was  at  Hebron ; 
but,  immedialely  oh  being  acknowledged  king  by  the 
nation  at  large,  be  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  army, 
and  proceedea  to  the  attack  of  Jerusalem.  The  Philistines 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  fortress  as  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  approaches  of  this  formidable  array;  but  it 
speedily  yielded  to  tbe  united  valour  and  skill  with  which 


mphanlly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion.  In  the  interval 
of  tranquillity  which  David  enjoyed  after  this  event,  be 
rebuilt  the  city,  surrounded  il  with  fortifications,  extending 
inwards  from  tbe  low  grounds,  called  MilJo,  to  the  summit 
•f  (he  iftouUwn,  on  which  he  erected  a  citadel,  destined 


long  tended  to  inspire  the  Isftelitei  iii4 

a  taste  ibr  the  elegant  art*.  David's  palace,  we  iccnrd. 
ingly  find,  was  a  palace  of  cedar.  In  raising  this  structure, 
the  timber  of  Tyre,  and  tbe  supericv  skill  ef  its  utiflnn 
were  employed,  to  secure  its  beauh  and  stability.  Wliei 
completed,  the  grace  and  mi^esty  of  the  pile  lemindol  tbe 
monarch  that,  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  such  a  bnililijij;, 
he  should  be  more  splendidly  lodged  than  the  sik  and  visibia 
emblem  of  Jehonh  ltsel£  Wini  this  idea  in  bis  niiiil,  tie 
resolved  upon  erecting  a  building  for  the  service  of  God. 
which  should  be  as  worthy  of  its  destination  u  tbe  ibiUtj 
and  piety  of  man  could  make  it 

SOLOMONS  TEMPLE. 
Datid  was  not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  design  himself,  bgt 
in  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  son,  Solomon,  that  vast  ml 
magnificent  temple  was  reared,  which,  Ibr  so  muy^a, 
formed  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  wonder  of  thewlule 
earth.  The  description  which  Josephus  has  given  c(  iU 
erection  is  precise  and  graphic,  and  is  valuabU  utnit 
companiment  to  the  account  of  Scripture.  "  The  Use.' 
says  the  historian,  "  laid  the  foundations  very  deep  id  an 
ground,  and  the  materials  were  strong  stones,  and  loehu 
would  resist  the  force  of  time ;  these  were  to  uiute  them- 
selves with  the  earth,  and  became  a  basis  and  sun  lam- 
datioD  for  that  supetstiuetiire  whieb  they  would  hsn  ID 

l^e  entire  body  of  tbe  building,  even  up  to  ttie  roc( 
was  oompoged  of  white  slime,  its  height  being  sixty  cubiti, 
its  length  the  same,  and  its  breadth  twenty  culHts.  Ibete 
was  another  building  erected  over  it,  of  the  same  meuuR- 
ment,  so  that  the  entire  altitude  of  the  temple  was  tiw- 
drcd  and  twenty  cubits.  Its  ftont  was  (o  the  east  As  to 
the  porch,  they  built  itbefbre  the  temple;  its  length ku 
twenty  cubits,  and  it  was  so  onlei«d  Uiat  it  might  ig^H 
with  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  it  had  twelve  cubiti  in 
Width,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  a  bundred  ud 
twenty  cubits.  There  were  also  Dnilt  round  sboat  die 
temple  thirty  small  rooms,  which  might  include  tbe  *Mt 


made  through  them,  thxt  one  might  be  entered  torn  ibt 
other,  and  each  was  in  dimension  five  cubits  squue,  u>^ 
twenty  cubits  high.  Above  these  were  other  rooms,  and 
others  above  them,  equal  both  in  their  measure  mi 
number,  so  that  these  reached  to  a  height  equal  tn  d» 
lower  part  of  the  house,  fbr  the  upper  part  had  no  building' 

The  roof  that  covered  the  edifice  was  of  cedsr.  m^ 
those  rooms  which  were  not  immediately  connected  vith  li« 
rest,  bad  a  roof  of  their  own ;  that  which  coveted  llu  i<ui> 
building  was  common  to  all  its  parts,  and  wis  buili*t>l' 
very  long  beams,  which  passed  through  each  other,  »il 
through  the  whole  building,  that  so  the  middle  walli  being 
strengthened  by  the  same  masses  of  timber,  might  cherebt 
be  made  firmer.  That  part  of  the  rtmf  which  lay  1>b°**^ 
the  beams  was  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  piescn^ 
a  smooth  surface,  properly  omamented,  and  stuoded  fi'^ 
plates  of  sculptured  gold,  so  that  the  whole  temple  tb^Kt 
and  dazzled  theses  of  such  as  entered,  by  tbeiplendos'" 
the  Kold  which  glittered  around  ^em  on  every  side.  1^ 
whole  of  the  building,  moreover,  wbb  made,  wilb  f*'' 
■kill,  of  polished  stones,  end  those  laid  together  n  <"T 
harmoniously  and  smoothly,  that  there  appeared  to  il>^ 
spectators  no  sign  of  any  hammer  or  other  instrument' 
srchitocture,  but  it  was  as  if,  without  any  use  of  theo,  ^ 
entire  materials  had  united  themselves  togetiicr,  cemfstl^ 
by  nature  rather  than  by  the  fbrce  of  tools.  The  king  >1» 
bad  a  fine  contrivance  n>r  an  ascent  to  the  npper  room  '>"' 
the  temple,  and  that  was  by  steps  in  the  thickness  of  i^ 
wall,  for  it  had  no  la^e  door  on  the  east  end,  as  the  Iw" 
house  had,  but  the  entrances  were  by  the  sides,  tbifl^ 


tty  small  doors.    He  also  overlaid  die  temple,  boti)  wi 

id  without,  with  boards  of  cedar,  that  were  kee>  A 

together  by  thick  chains,  an  invendon  which  fbrmed  i  n 


Krt,  and  gave  stren^h  to  the  building.  Nov,  wbtB  he 
d  divided  the  building  into  two  parts,  he  made  the  'aae 
house,  of  twenrt  cubits  every  way,  to  be  the  most  •*** 
chamber,  but  ue  MUHstuarrwaa  fbr^dAntaqaanj  V 
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when  he  had  cut  a  door-plooe  avAoiihe  wall  he  put  therein 
doors  of  cedar,  and  overlaid  thew  with  a  great  deal  of 
^old  that  had  sculptures  upon  it.  He  also  had  veils  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  the  brightest  and  softest 
linen,  with  the  most  curious  flowers  wrought  upon  them, 
vhich  veils  were  to  be  drawn  befoie  the  doors.  For  the 
most  secret  place,  however,  he  dedicated  two  cherubims  of 
solid  gdd,  the  height  of  which  was  five  cubits,  while  the 
wings  of  each,  extending  five  cubits  on  both  sides,  reached 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  secret  place ; 
Uiey  had  also  other  wings,  which  joined  each  other  and 
formed  a  covering  to  the  aric ;  but  no  one  can  tell,  or  even 
conjecture,  what  was  the  shape  of  these  cherubims.  Fur- 
ther to  enrich  the  temple,  he  laid  the  floor  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  covered  the  doors  of  the  gate,  which  were  twenty 
cubits  broad,  with  the  same  precious  metal ;  in  one  word, 
he  left  no  part  of  the  tem^e,  either  internal  or  external^ 
but  what  was  covered  with  gold.**' 

Vast  as  would  have  been  the  labour  required  lor  raising 
such  a  structure,  with  every  advantage  of  situation,  it  was  ne- 
cessarily greatly  augmented  by  the  difficulties  which  Mount 
Sion  presented  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  design. 
Shelving  precipitously  down  into  valleys  (^  awful  depth,  the 
small  circumference  of  even  ground,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
on  which  Solomon  had  determined  to  erect  the  temple : 
but  no  difficultiefs  were  too  great  for  his  zeal  to  encounter,  or 
for  the  united  influence  of  his  zeal  and  riches  to  overcome. 
With  a  boldness  of  design  which  would  alarm  even  modem 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  enlarge  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  by  filling  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  ^e 
chasms  which  yawned  beneath.  Such  were  the  means  at 
his  command,  that  the  i^an  was  scarcely  sooner  formed 
than  executed ;  and  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
rested  on  a  surface,  which  had  been  buut  up  from  the  valley 
to  the  height  of  four  hundred  cubits. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  TILL  ITS  DESTRUC 
TION  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

Thb  prosperity  which  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  the 
expense  oi  audi  a  work;  the  skill  which  it  must  have 
given  to  many  native  artificers ;  and  the  luxurious  tastes 
which  it  tended  to  excite,  all  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  other  designs,  of  corresponding  splendour.  Jerusalem 
was  thus  filled  with  splenoid  emblems  of  its  sacred  plory ; 
and  the  people  saw  every  where  around  them,  in  their  rich 
and  beautiful  city,  as  well  as  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  on  the 
Tine  and  olive-crowned  hiUs,  an  indubitable  evidence  that 
the  Lord  was  with  them.  But  little  more  than  thirty  years 
had  passed  from  the  building  of  the  temple,  when  their 
sins  brought  down  upon  them  the  divine  displeasure,  and 
they  beheld  Jerusalem  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Shishak, 
kin^  of  £g3rpt,  t^e  house  of  God  profaned  by  the  most 
dann^  outrages,  and  its  precious  ornaments  carried  away 
to  ennch  the  Egyptian.  The  nation  itself,  also,  was  now 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties.  Judah  and  Israel  became 
each  a  kingdom,  and  each  successively  experienced  the 
strong  arm  of  God's  justice  stretched  against  them.  At 
length,  that  is  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chnst,  one  of  the  solemn  threatenings  of  the  law  was  put 
in  execution.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  temple  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  carried  captive 
into  Chaldea. 

During  the  seventy  years*  exile  of  the  nation,  which 
followed  this  event,  the  city  lay  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  few 
q(  the  poorest  of  the  people,  mingled  with  some  foreign 
adventurers,  being  all  who  remained  to  save  it  from  he- 
coming  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  But  the  nation  was  to 
rise  again,  and  fulfil  its  high  and  mysterious  destinies. 
Through  the  intervention  of  God  s  providence,  the  Persian 
monarch,  Cyrus,  was  induced  to  give  the  captive  people 
liberty,  and  favoured  by  his  protection,  and  that  of  his 
saccessors,  they  succeeded,  after  a  l<Hig  and  desperate 
struggle  with  the  neighbouring  states,  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  and  surrounding  the  city,  gradually  rising  ftom  its 
ruins,  with  a  wall.  The  emotions  which  filled  the  minds 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
new  temple  were  strangely  mingled.  All  gave  thanks  to 
the  Lord:  and  the  multitude  snouted  with  a  great  shout 
when  the  foundations  were  laid;  but,  "  many  of  the  priests 
and  levites.  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient 
men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation  of 
this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud 
:?oice."— Ezra  iii.  12, 


Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  continued  to  flourish  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  prosperity,  till  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  before  Christ.  It  was  then  assailed  by 
the  barbarous  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  kin^  of  Syria,  ana. 
for  more  than  three  years  continued  to  exhibit  a  series  of 
scenes,  the  most  deplorable  of  those  depicted  in  the  annals 
of  national  suffering.  To  the  afflictions  which  the  misera- 
ble people  endured  m  their  own  persons,  were  added  those 
which  derive  their  sting  from  me  desecration  of  objects 
long  and  deeply  venerated.  Not  a  comer  of  Jerusalem 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  tyrant;  not  a  street  but 
exhibited  some  signal  of  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of 
his  victims ;  while  the  temple  itself,  as  the  holiest  object  of 
their  regard,  was  profaned  with  the  blood  of  swine,  slaugh- 
tered within  the  very  sanctuary.  But  the  panic-struck 
people  at  length  recovered  resolution  to  resist,  and,  under 
the  standard  of  the  Maccabees,  nobly  expelled  the  tyrant 
from-  their  country.  The  heroic  family  to  whose  courage 
and  guidance  they  were  so  materially  indebted  for  their 
freedom,  was  wisely  allowed  to  unite,  in  its  principal  mem« 
hers,  the  regal  with  the  priestly  dignity.  The  seeds, 
however,  of  misery  and  rum  had  been  too  deeply  sown 
throughout  the  nation ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  a 
century,  the  dynasty  of  the  Maccabees  ceased,  with  the 
dethronement  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Joan  Hyrcanus.  Civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  calami 
ties,  marked  the  following  period.  Alexander  Jannseus,  the 
new  king,  unsuccessful  in  nis  attempt  to  rule  by  policy,  had 
recourse  to  severity,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Jerusalem 
was  chastised  by  the  crucifixion  of  a  thousand  of  its  citizens. 
The  sanguinary  experiment  was  successful,  and  Alexander 
transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  son;  who,  too  feeble  to  rule  in 
his  own  person,  submitted  first  to  the  tutelage  of  his  mother, 
and  then  to  that  of  Antipater,  the  governor  of  Idumea» 
and  father  of  Herod  the  Great.  Internal  convulsions,  the 
successive  invasions  of  the  Romans,  under  Pompey  and 
Antony,  and,  at  last,  the  elevation  of  Antipater  himself  to 
the  government  of  Judea,  finally  threw  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  b(dd  and  politic,  but  repro- 
bate prince,  who  fulfilling  the  prophecv,  that  the  sceptre 
should  not  depart  from  Judah  tUl  Shiloh  came,  was  crown- 
ed, though  by  birth  a  stranger,  Kin^  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  the  Light  of  nations  was  to  be 
sent  forth ;  it  was  within  its  hallowed  precincts  that  the 
great  sacrifice  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  offered  up :  and 
Siere,  in  answer  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  did  Christ  die ;  and 
thence  was  carried  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  saving 
message  of  mercy.  But  the  rate  of  this  once  glorious  city 
was  now  sealed.  In  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  the  elements  of  disorder,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  some  degree  kept  under,  tore  down  the 
last  remaining  barriers  to  apostate  licentiousness.  The 
rancour  of  Plmrisee  and  Sadducee  gave  way  to  the  mad- 
ness of  fanatics,  whose  thirst  for  blood  kept  their  daggers 
in  perpetual  employ.  Under  the  name  of  Zealots,  tney 
maae  systematic  war  against  everv  constituted  authority  in 
the  country ;  both  by  day  and  night,  the  streets  and  public 
roads  were  infested  with  their  emissaries,  and  at  tne  ex- 
pected signal,  the  whole  band  would  assemble  to  the  assault 
of  the  almost  defenceless  city.  To  add  to  the  fierceness  of 
these  wretched  men,  false  prophets,  and  every  species  of 
impostor,  were  perpetually  plying  their  pernicious  arts; 
while  the  terrified  people,  worn  out  with  fearful  fore 
bodings,  either  joinea  them  in  their  excesses,  or  sunk  into 
a  state  of  gloomy  apathv.  The  family  of  Herod  had  lost  the 
regal  power  in  Judea,  through  the  conduct  of  his  successor, 
Archelaus ;  and  the  supreme  authority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  governors,  who,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and 
others,  ruled  the  district,  as  a  portion  of  the  territory  per- 
taining to  the  procurators  of  Syria.  Oppression  of  the 
worst  kind  was  exercised  by  these  Roman  deputies,  and 
thus  the  real  and  daily  torture  of  domestic  misery  was  com- 
bined with  the  horrors  awakened  by  the  most  terrifying 
superstitions  and  alarms. 

In  this  condition,  the  despairing  Jews  vainly  attributed 
the  whole  of  their  affliction  to  their  subjection  to  a  heathen 
power.  Rebellion  thus  found  a  ready  hearing  amon^ 
them ;  and  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue  their 
wild  and  seditious  spirit,  the  Roman  emperor  formed  the 
resolution  of  putting  an  end  at  once  to  their  insurrections 
and  to  their  existence  as  a  nation.  It  was  to  Vespasian 
and  his  son,  Titus,  the  charge  was  committed,  of  executing 
the  predicted  vengeance  of  tne  Almighty  ;  nor  was  it  lone 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  before  all  the  principal 
towns  were  in  subjection  to  their  arms.    Jerusalem  itself 
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was  at  length  invested.  The  day  had  come,  when  the 
awfiil  prophecies  of  ages  were  to  he  fulfilled  by  its  fiUl,  and 
the  rum  of  its  reprobate  inhabitants ;  and  never  did  a  be- 
sieging army  encompass  with  its  array  a  place  more  filled 
with  misery,  or  made  more  resolute  by  despair.  For  some 
time  preceding,  portents,  and  the  loud  voices  of  enthusiasm, 
fear,  and  the  conscious  foresight  of  trouble,  had  increased 
upon  the  people;  bxiA  history  has  recorded,  with  startling 
particularity,  the  proceedings  of  an  unhappy  man  who, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  pnrensy,  prophesied  the  dread- 
ful events  that  were  at  hand.  His  cry  was  the  loudest 
at  the  festivals;  and  he  continued  his  ditty  for  seven 
years  and  five  months,  without  growing  hoarse,  or  being 
tired  therewith,  until  ^e  very  time  that  he  saw  his  pre- 
sage in  earnest  fidfilled  in  the  siege,  when  it  ceased; 
for  as  he  was  going  round  upon  the  wall,  he  cried  out 
with  his  utmost  force,  •  Woe,  woe  to  the  ci^  again,  and 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy  house!*  and  just  as  he 
had  ad^d,  at  the  last,  'Woe,  woe  to  myself  alsol*  there 
came  a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  smote  him, 
and  killed  him  immediately;  and  as  he  was  uttering 
the  very  same  predictions,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.**  This 
will  serve  to  show  the  state  in  which  the  minds  of 
the  wretehed  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been, 
just  preceding  its  fkU.  Nor  was  there  wanting  internal 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  each  bringing  its  customary 
band  of  miseries,  to  augment  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  long- 
protracted  siege.  At  length,  when  every  comer  of  the 
city  was  filled  with  dead,  when  fiunine  had  seen  the  mo- 
ther feeding  on  her  child,  and  every  sentiment  of  nature 
viokted,  the  walls  gave  way  to  the  Roman  engines :  in 
an  instant,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  legions,  and 
after  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  desperate  band  which 
still  held  out  in  the  fortress,  the  Temijle  was  fired,  and 
Jerusalem  became  a  heap  of  ashes.  This  event  himpened 
about  forty  years  after  ths  death  of  our  Lord,  and  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  his  awfhl  prediction  of  coming  vengeance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  ITS  ANCIENT 

STATE. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  to 
its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
give  some  account  of  its  appearance  and  condition  at  that 
period.  Built  upon  two  him,  it  was  divided  into  very  dis- 
tinct portions,  by  the  deep  and  rocky  valley  which  ran  be- 
tween them.  Of  these  hills,  that  which  formed  the  site  of 
the  upper  city  was  by  fw  the  loftier,  and  in  the  time  of 
David  was  called  the  Citadel,  but  in  that  of  Josephus,  the 
Upper  Market-place.  The  lower  hill  was  called  Acra,  and 
was  shaped  liked  a  crescent  Beside  these  main  positions 
of  the  city,  a  hill  still  lower  than  Acra  is  mentioned  by  the 
historian,  but  this  the  Maccabees  united  to  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  by  filling  up  the  intervening  vaUey,  and 
reducing  the  height  of  the  opposite  precipice.  To  the 
whole  01  the  moimtain,  crowned,  m  the  course  of  ages,  with  a 
densely-congregated  mass  of  building,  belonged,  originally, 
the  name  of  Moriah,  or  Vision,  from  its  conspicuous  elevation ; 
hut  this  appellation  was  in  after  ages  confined  to  the  sum- 
mit on  which  stood  the  Temple.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  city  was  divided  into  four  parts,  by  several 
strong  walls,  stretohing  east  and  west,  "  as  i("  observes  the 
old  traveller,  Sandys,  "  of  so  many  several  cities.**    The 

Sarticularity  with  which  this  writer  has  pointed  out  the 
ifferent  remarkable  sites  of  the  town  has  been  often 
praised 

Of  the  four  quarters  above  alluded  to,  he  says,  "  that 
next  the  south,  overlooking  the  rest,  and  including 
Mount  Sion,  was  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  called  the 
Upper  City;  and  formerly,  the  City  of  David.  In  tlie 
midst  thereof,  he  erected  a  strong  and  magnificent  castle ; 
often  the  seat  of  the  succeeding  kings.  In  the  west  comer, 
and  upon  the  wall,  stood  his  tower,  his  sepulchre,  the 
Coenaculum,  and  the  houses  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  Here 
King  Herod  built  a  sumptuous  palace,  containing  two 
houses  in  one,  which  he  caUed  by  the  names  of  Csesar  and 
Agrippa,  adorned  with  marble,  and  shining  with  gold, 
sn  cost  and  state  superior  to  the  Temple.  The  walls  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  broken  down  by  Antiochus,  were  strongly 
repaired  by  the  Maccabees,  which  adjoining  every  way 
with  the  downfall  of  the  rock  did  make  it  impregnable. 
But  Sion,  razed  in  that  general  subversion,  is  now  for  the 
xnogt  part  left  out  of  this  city.  From  tlie  upper  city  tliey 
descended  into  the  nether,  over  a  deep  trenen,  which  was 
called  TyrocBan,  and  plentifully  inhabited;  but  now  filled 
with  rubbish,  and  hardly  distmguishable.    This  part,  as 


some  beheve,  was  named  die  Daughter  of  8!<m;  in 
greatness  by  ftur  exceeding  the  mount  on  the  east  side  of 
Uiis  Sion.  Upon  Mount  Moriah  stood  that  glorious  temple 
of  Solomon ;  and  between  it  and  Mount  Sum,  his  throne, 
his  palace,  which  by  a  high  bridge  had  a  passage  into  the 
temple ;  the  palace  of  the  <}ueen,  and  the  house  of  the 
grove  of  Libanus :  now  all  without  the  walls  of  the  oitv. 

West  of  the  temple,  and  on  a  high  rock,  the  palace  or  the 
Maccabees  was  seated,  which  surveyed  the  whole  city ;  this 
was  subsequently  re-edified,  and  dwelt  in  by  King  Agrippa ; 
and  near  it  was  the  theatre  built  by  King  Herc^  loomed 
with  exquisite  pictures,  expressing  the  conquests,  trophies, 
and  triumphs  of  Augustus.  Against  the  south  comer  of 
the  temple  stood  the  Hippodrome,  made  also  by  Herod , 
and  theroin  wero  inititatod  divers  exeroises,  of  five  years* 
continuance,  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  he 
new  old,  and  irrecoverably  sick,  knowing  how  acceptable 
his  death  would  be  to  the  Jews,  he  caused  the  chief  of 
them  to  be  assembled  together,  and  to  be  there  shut  up ; 
in  order  that  his  death,  accompanied  by  their  slaughter, 
might  at  that  time,  in  despite  of  their  hatred,  procure  a 
general  lamentation.  Witnin  the  west  wall  of  the  city, 
and  near  it,  was  Mount  Acra,  steep  and  rocky,  where  once 
stood  a  citsidel  erected  by  Antiochus,  and  rased  by  Simon, 
who  abated  the  extraordinary  height  thereof  that  it  might 
not  surmount  the  temple :  whereon  Helena,  queen  of  the 
Adiabenes,  a  nation  beyond  the  Euphtatet,  built  her 
palace ;  who  converting  firom  Paeanism  to  Judaism,  fbrsoc^L 
her  country,  and  dwelt  in  Jerusidem ;  afterward  embracing 
the  Christian  Relision,  she  much  reheved  the  diatreasi^ 
Christians  in  that  ramine  prophesied  of  by  A^abns,  which 
happened  in  the  roign  of  Claudius  Csssar,  with  the  com 
she  bought,  and  caused  to  be  brought  out  of  Bgjrpc 
Without  the  city  she  had  her  sepulchro,  not  far  ftom  the 
gate  of  Bpluraim,  ad<mied  wiUi  three  pyramids^  and 
remaining  undemolisbed  in  the  days  of  EuseDios. 

On  the  north  side  vT  Acra  stood  Herod*s  Amphitheatre, 
spacious  enough  to  contain  fbursooro  thousand  people,  imi- 
tating in  the  snows  there  exhibited,  the  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  Romans.  Near  unto  the  north  wall  of  this  second  put, 
stood  the  common-hall  and  courto  of  justice,  and  adjoimng 
well  nigh  to  the  north  side'  of  the  temple,  upon  a  steep 
rock  fiffy  cubito  high,  stood  the  tower  of  Baris,  belonging  to 
the  priesto  of  the  race  of  Asmoneus :  but  Herod  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  considering  how  convenient  a  place  it 
was  to  command  the  city,  built  thereon  a  stately  strong 
castle,  havinj^  at  every  comer  a  tower,  two  of  them  being 
fifty  cubita  in  height,  and  the  other  two  threescore  and 
ten ;  which,  to  flatter  Antonius,  he  called  Antonia :  wherein 
the  Romans  did  keep  a  garrison,  suspiciously  overlooking 
the  temple,  lest  the  Jews,  being  animated  with  the  strengm 
thereof,  should  attempt  some  feared  innovation:  unto 
which  it  was  joined  by  a  bridge  of  marveUous  height, 
which  passed  over  the  artificial  vdley  of  Cedron.  On  the 
north  side  of  Antonia,  a  snllery  crossed  the  street  unto 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  Presiaent. 

Now  for  the  third  city,  which  was  but  narrow,  and  whose 
length  did  equal  the  breadth  of  the  other;  the  west  end 
thereof,  as  the  circuit  then  ran,  was  wholly  possessed  by  the 
royal  mansion  of  King  Herod :  confining  on  the  three  walls, 
for  cost  excessive,  and  for  strength  impregnable,  containing 
groves,  gardens,  fish-ponds,  and  other  places  of  delight, 
and  for  exercise.  On  the  south-east  comer  of  the  wall 
stood  Mariamne's  Tower,  fifty  cubits  high,  besides  Htm 
natural  height  of  the  place,  of  exoeUent  workmanship,  bniH 
in  the  memory  and  retaining  the  name  of  his  too-well  loved 
wife,  by  him  rashly  murdered.  On  the  soutii-west  ccnner 
stood  that  of  Phaseolus,  three-score  and  ten  cubita  hirii ; 
called  after  the  name  of  his  brother,  who  dashed  ontnis 
brains,  being,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  surprised  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Parthians ;  exceeding  strong,  and  in 
form  resembling  the  tower  of  Pharus.  And  in  the  north 
wall,  on  a  lofty  hill,  stood  the  tower  Hippia,  eight]r-f>9ar 
cubits  hi^h,  four  square,  and  having  two  spires  at  Uie  top ; 
in  roeraonal  of  the  Hippioi,  his  two  friends,  and  both  of  them 
slain  in  his  wars.  In  this  third  city  were  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  prophets,  and  that  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John  and  Mark,  freauented  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
The  fourth  part  of  Jerusalem  lay  north  of  this,  and  was 
culled  the  New  City :  once  but  a  suburb  to  the  other,  and 
inhabited  by  the  lower  tradesmen.  The  out-wall  of  which 
was  rebuilc  by  Kinj^  Agrippa,  and  made  of  wondeiftd 
strength,  the  city  being  only  assailable  on  that  side ;  ia 
height  twenty-five  cubits,  and  fortified  with  ninety  Urwe 
two  hundred  cubits  distant  from  each  other,    Tfe  site 
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which  the  New  City  stood,  and  a  part  of  the  west,  is  now 
left  out  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem/* 

Josephus  has  descrihed  at  large  the  splendid  temple, 
which  rose  in  the  place  of  the  decaying  structure  built  by 
the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel.  It  was  in  this  edifice,  which 
took  forty-six  years  in  building,  that  our  Lord  taught,  and 
which,  by  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  moTed  the  Roman 
conqueror  to  lament  that  Jerusalem  must  faU  beneaUi  his 
arm.  The  palace  of  Herod,  who,  with  all  his  vices,  seems 
to  have  given  almost  unparalleled  magnificence  to  his  capi- 
tal, the  strong  towers  and  walls  also  which  he  raised,  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  the  historian;  and  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  description,  Jerusalem  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  proud  and  luxurious  in 
its  appearance,  as  were  its  inhabitants  in  their  minds  and 
habits. 

STATE  OF  JERUSALEM  FROM  ITS  DESTRUC- 
TION BY  THE  ROMANS. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  hill  of  Sion 
remained  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Finding  that  the  recollections  of  their  former  liberty  still 
animated  the  Jews,  who  continued  to  inhabit  different  parts 
of  the  country,  that  monarch  resolved  upon  building  a  new 
town  on  the  mountain,  which  should  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  defending  his  conc^pests,  and  obliterating  all  dangerous 
associations  in  the  mmds  of  the  people.  The  town  thus 
erected,  was  called  iEliaCapitolina;  but,  on  the  conversion 
of  Constantino,  the  sacred  name  of  Jerusalem  was  restored. 
The  empress  Helena  herself  though  greatly  advanced  in 
age,  visited  the  city,  and  many  of  the  bmldings  which  mark 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  quarters,  had  their  origin  in 
aer  pious  munificence.  It  was  among  the  designs  of  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  a  work  by 
which  he  trusted  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  prophecies.  He  accordingly  made  vast  prepa- 
rations for  the  commencement  of  the  structure,  but  either 
by  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Almighty,  by  the 
occurrence  of  natural  phenomena,  or  that  of  events  which 
he  could  not  control,  his  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the 
truth  of  Christ's  words  remained  still  more  palpably  esta- 
blished. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  period,  pilgrims  firom  all 
parts  of  the  world  continued  to  flock  to  the  scene  of  the 
Redeemer  s  sufferings,  a  custom  which  no  doubt  derived  its 
commencement  from  a  natural  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  reverence,  but  which,  as  the  purity  of  tho  faith,  and 
scriptural  knowledge  declined,  became  the  source  of 
immerous  and  most  hurtful  superstitions.  For  several 
centuries  Jerusalem  was  unassailed  by  any  enemy  to  the 
religion  which  led  these  worshippers  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius  it  was  for  a  short  period 
subjected  tatlie  Persians  under  Chosroes;  but  the  arms  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  again  triumphed,  and  the  Christians 
found  themselves  in  their  former  state  of  peaceful  secu- 
rity. Their  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Omar,  the  victorious  successor  of  Mahomet,  and 
for  above  four  hundred  years,  the  Christian  world  saw  the 
birth-place  of  its  faith  desecrated  by  the  unresisted  power 
and  superstitions  of  the  Moslem.  The  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, who  had,  till  the  period  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest,  enjoyed  so  happy  an  asylum  in  this  distant 
quarter  of  the  world,  were  thenceforward  exposed  not  onlv 
to  the  ordinary  evils  of  oppression,  but  to  those  which 
Ttf^sulted  from  the  perpetual  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  Turkish  dynasties.  At  length,  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
roused  itself  at  the  cry  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  vast 
design  was  undertaken,  of  leading  an  armament,  composed 
of  the  flower  of  Christian  warriors,  and  of  the  most  devout 
of  believers,  to  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  Sejjulchre,  and 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed  worshippers  at  its  shrines. 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  end  taken,  and  a  Christian  king, 
Crodfrey  of  Bouillon,    sat  on    the   throne  of  the   Holy 

Citv. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  very  particular  account 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Abbe  Guln^e.  "  This 
state,"  says  he,  "  had  two  chief  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the 
other  temporal ;  the  patriarch  was  the  spiritual  head,  the 
Iting  the  temporal  ruler.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
extended  over  the  four  archbishoprics  of  Tyre,  Csesarea, 
liazareth,  and  Krak.  He  had  for  suffragans  the  bishops 
of  Lydda  and  Hebron :  on  him  were  dependent  also  the 
six  abbeys  of  Mount  Sion,  of  the  Latin  Church,  the 
Temple,  Mount  OUve^  Jehoshaphat,  and  St  Samuel;  th9 


prior  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  three  abbesses  of 
Our  Lady  the  Grreat,  St  Ann  and  St.  Ladre.  The 
archbishops  had  for  their  suffhigans  the  foUowing  bishops; 
that  is,  the  bishops  of  Tyre,  of  Berith,  Sidon,  Paneas,  and 
Ptolemais :  of  Csesarea,  Sebaste,  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias : 
the  priors  of  Mount  Tabor  and  Krak,  and  the  bishop  of 
Mount  Sinai.  The  bishops  of  St  George,  Lydda  and 
Acre,  had  under  their  jurisdiction  the  former,  the  two 
abbeys  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  St.  Habakkuk, 
the  two  priors  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Mount  Gisart  with  the  abbess  of  the  three  shades :  the 
latter,  the  Trinity  and  the  penitents.  All  these  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  chapters,  and  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  very  large  possessions,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  troops  which  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  for  the  service  of  the  state.  These  orders  in 
particular,  at  the  same  time  militant  and  religious,  were 
distinguished  for  their  opulence ;  and  had  in  the  country 
extensive  lands,  castles,  and  towns. 

"Besides  the  domains  which  were  the  property  of  the 
king,  as  Jerusalem,  Naplusia,  Acre,  l^re,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, the  kingdom  contained  four  great  baronies. 
The  first  of  these  comprised  the  counties  of  Jaffa,  and 
Ascalon,  with  the  lordships  of  Ramah,  Mirabel,  and 
Ybelin;  the  second,  the  prmcipality  of  Galilee ;  the  third, 
the  lordships  of  Sidon,  Csesarea,  and  Bethsan ;  the  fourth 
the  lordships  of  Krak,  Montreal,  and  Hebron.  The 
county  of  Tripoli  formed  a  separate  principality,  depen- 
dent on  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  distinct  from  it 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  kings  was  to  give  their  sub- 
jects a  code  of  laws.  Wise  men  were  commissioned  to 
collect  the  principal  laws  of  the  different  countries  from 
which  the  Crusaders  came,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body 
of  le^lation,  according  to  which,  all  matters,  civil  and 
criminal,  should  be  decided.  Two  courts  of  justice  were 
established ;  the  upper  for  the  nobles,  and  we  lower  for 
the  commonalty.  Tne  Syrians  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  judged  by  their  own  laws.  The  different  lords  had 
their  courts  of  justice,  as  also  had  the  principal  cities,  as 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Hebron  &c.  The  baronies  and  their 
dependencies  were  obliged  to  fiimish  two-thousand  horse ; 
and  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Naplusia,  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horse,  and  one  hundred  ana  thirteen  foot; 
the  towns  of  Ascalon,  Tyre,  Csesarea,  and  Tiberias,  a  thou- 
sand foot  The  churches,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  chapters,  &c., 
had  to  find  about  seven  thousand;  that  is  to  say,  the 

?atriarch,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Bishop  of 
'iberias,  and  the  Abbot  of  Mount  Tabor,  five  hundred 
each ;  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias, 
five  hundred  and  fifW  each ;  the  Bishops  of  Lydda  and 
Bethlehem,  two  hundred  each ;  and  the  others  m  propor- 
tion to  their  domains.  The  troops  of  the  state  altogether, 
formed  at  first  an  army  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men ;  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  fif- 
teen thousand ;  and  when  Lusignan  was  defeated  by  S&da- 
din,  his  army  comprehended  near  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  all  troops  of  the  kingdom.** 

The  kingaom,  thus  established  on  the  principles  of 
feudalism,  was  preserved  by  the  Christians  with  various 
reverses  and  changes,  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ;  and 
at  last  became  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Moslem, 
under  whose  government  it  has  continued  to  languish 
through  a  long  period  of  degradation  and  poverty. 

PRESENT  APPEARANCE  AND  CONDITION 

OF  THE  CITY. 

On  looking  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  the 
spectator  TOholds  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  stretching 
before  and  on  either  side  of  him,  not  a  point  of  which  is 
without  some  claim  to  his  veneration,  or  can  be  viewed 
without  awakening  the  most  solemn  recollections.  On  the 
east  stretching  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  rises 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Olivet ;  and  on  the  central  pinnacle  of 
whose  three  peaks,  stands  the  little  chapel  said  to  mark 
the  spot  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  Between  this  mountain 
and  the  city,  once  flowed  the  brook  Kedron,  a  broad 
torrent  the  annual  birth  of  the  winter  snows  and  tempests. 
Towards  the  west  appears  the  stem  and  gloomy  mountain 
of  Calvary,  divided  mm  the  city  by  the  melancholy  Gol- 
gotha; and  on  the  south,  rises  the  Mount  of  Corruption, 
the  scene  of  the  abominations  by  which  Israel  and  its 
kings  stored  up  for  themselves  so  much  tribulation  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  so 
fraught  ^th  dismal  associationB,  lies  the  valley  of  Hinnoro, 
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the  Jewish  Genenna,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  of  hell; 
and  the  traveller,  as  he  views  the  dark  and  sterile  precipices 
by  which  it  is  enclosed,  may  still  imagine  that  he  hears  the 
shrieks  of  the  innocent  victims,  who  were  there  made  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cross  the  valley  of  Kedron. 
and  ascend  Mount  Olivet,  he  commands  a  fiill  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  space  occupied  b^  Jerusalem  itself. 
SLsa  rises  before  him,  deprived  of  its  glory,  but  still 
venerable,  as  once  sacred  to  the  Almighty* s  presence; 
tiie  city  of  David  has  left  no  trace  of  its  splendour,  but 
the  bold  rocks  which  held  it  up,  as  it  were,  a  spectade  to 
the  earth,  still  rest  en  their  everlasting  foundations.  It 
is  not  a  feeling  of  solitude  or  desertion  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  as  the  eye  contemplates  this  impres- 
sive scene:  it  is  rather  that  which  arises  on  finding  some 
spot,  long  familiar  to  the  thoughts  as  the  habitation  of 
hallowed  friends,  become  the  possession  of  the  stranger. 
On  the  site  of  Solomon^s  Temple  now  stands  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  scene:  con- 
trasted with  this  temple  of  Mahometan  worship,  appears 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  while  the  spaicious 
Armenian  Convent,  the  Gate  of  Saint  Stephen,  numerous 
pillars,  and  the  crowded  round*  topped  houses,  serve  at  once 
to  fill  up  the  view,  and  characterize  it  as  the  most  interest- 
iugin'the  world. 

The  city  itself,  which  thus  affords  from  its  higher  quar- 
ters so  striking  a  prospect,  and  which  becomes  in  its  turn 
so  impressive  a  spectacle,  is  found,  on  entering  its  streets, 
to  be  badly  built,  and  to  present  aU  those  signs  of  poverty 
which  mark  the  united  reign  of  tyranny  and  superstition. 
Unaided  by  the  presence  of  devotional  feelinss,  and  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  associations  whidi  uiey  call  up, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  on  traversing  its  narrow,  ill-paved 
avenues,  would  be  that  of  indifference,  which  would  only 
give  way  to  disgust,  produced  by  the  frec|uent  proois  o( 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  its  population.  But  it  is 
not  with  the  city,  as  it  now  exists,  thai  the  observer  has  any 
real  concern ;  and  had  it  rows  of  marble  palaces,  wherewith 
to  attract  his  notice,  he  would  only  be  forgetting  the  main 
object  of  his  inquiry,  and  weakening  the  impressions  he 
would  render  permanent,  by  stopping  to  admire  them. 

The  immediate  object  of  a  traveller  s  attention,  on  en- 
tering the  city,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
thither  the  pilgrims  of  all  ages  have  first  directed  their 
steps,  and  there  that  they  have  offered  up  their  first  prayers 
to  the  Author  dT  their  salvation,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
labours  and  his  suffisrings.  This  sacred  edifice  is  of  great 
antiquity.  A  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  tlie 
spot  about  forty-six  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  but  historians  agree  that  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  that  is,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century,  a 
noble  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site ;  and  it  is  generally 
stated  that  the  projection  of  the  design  was  owing  to  the 
piet^  of  the  emperor  s  mother,  Helena.  Though  repeatedly 
subjected  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  infidels,  the  building  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers  of  eminence  to  retain  much  of 
its  primitive  appearance ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
ages  may  well  subdue,  in  ingenuous  minds,  the  petty  cavils 
of  cold-hearted  scepticism.  From  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  church  by  modem  travellers,  we  select 
that  of  Maundrell,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1697,  and  that 
of  the  French  traveller,  Chateaubriand. 

*'  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre/'  says  the  former, 
"  is  founded  upon  Mount  Calvary ;  is  less  than  one 
hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  sixty  wide ;  and 
yet  is  so  contrived,  that  it  is  supposed  to  contain  under 
lis  roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  conse- 
crated to  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration,  by  being 
reputed  to  have  had  some  particular  actions  done  in  them, 
relating  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  As, 
first,  the  place  where  he  was  derided  by  the  soldiers; 
secondly,  where  the  soldiers  divided  his  garments ;  thirdly, 
where  he  was  shut  up,  whilst  they  digged  the  hole  to  set 
the  foot  of  the  cross  in,  and  made  all  ready  for  his 
omoifixion;  fourthly,  whose  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross; 
fifthly,  where  the  cross  was  erected;  sixthly,  where  the 
soldier  stood,  who  pierced  his  side ;  seventhly,  where  his 
body  was  anointed,  in  order  to  his  burial ;  eighthly,  where 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre ;  ninthly,  where 
the  angels  appeared  to  the  women,  after  his  resurrection ; 
tenthly,  where  Christ  himself  appeared  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  places  where  these  and  many  other  things  re- 
lating to  our  blessed  Lord  are  said  to  have  been  done,  are 
9U  supposod  to  be  contained  within  the  narrow  precincts 


of  tliis  church,  and  are  all  distmguished  ana  adamea  witn 
so  many  several  altars.  In  galleries  roimd  about  the 
church,  and  also  in  little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the 
outside,  are  certain  apartments,  for  the  reception  of  friars 
and  pilgrims,  and  in  these  places  almost  every  Christian 
nation  am:iently  maintained  a  small  society  of  monks,  each 
society  having  its  proper  quarter  assigned  to  it,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Turks ;  such  as  the  Latins,  Greeks^ 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Nestorians, 
Cophtites,  Maronites,  &c.,  all  which  had  anciently  their 
several  apartments  in  the  church.  But  these  have  all,  ex- 
cept four,  forsaken  their  quarters,  not  bein^  able  to  sustain 
the  severe  rents  and  extortions  which  their  Turkish  land 
lords  impose  upon  them.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Coplitites  keep  their  footing  still ;  but  of  these  four,  the 
Cophtites  have  now  only  one  poor  representative  of  their 
nation  left;  and  the  Armenians  have  run  so  much  in  debt, 
that  it  is  supposed  they  are  hastening  apace  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren,  who  have  desert^  before  Uiem. 
Besides  their  several  apartments,  each  firatemity  have  their 
altars  and  sanctuary,  properly  and  distin'^tly  allotted  to 
their  own  use ;  at  wmch  places  they  have  a  peculiar  right 
to  peribrm  their  own  divine  service,  and  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  them. 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize  con 
tended  for  by  the  several  sects,  is  the  command  and 
appropriation  of  the  Hol^  Sepulchre,  a  privilege  con 
tested  with  so  much  unchristian  fUry  and  animosity,  espe^ 
ciaUy  between  ihe  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  dlspntuig 
which  parties  should  go  into  it,  to  celebrate  their  mass» 
they  have  sometimes  proceded  to  blows  and  wounds*  even 
at  tne  very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling  their  own  blood 
with  their  sacrifices ;  an  evidence  of  which  fury  the  father- 
guardian  shewed  us,  in  a  great  scar  upon  his  arm,  which, 
he  told  us,  was  the  mark  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  sturdy 

Greek  priest,  in  one  of  these  unholy  wars. 

The  daily  employment  of  the  recluses  inhabiting  this  edi- 
fice is,  to  trim  ihe  lamps,  and  to  make  devotional  visits 
and  processions  to  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the  church. 
Thus  they  spend  their  time,  many  of  them  for  four  or  six 
years  together ;  nay,  so  far  are  some  transported  with  the 
pleasing  contemplation  in  which  they  here  entertain  them 
selves,  that  Uiey  wiU  never  come  out,  to  their  dying  day, 
burying  themselves,  as  it  were,  alive,  in  our  Lord*s  grave.^ 

The  body  of  the  building  which  Maundrell  has  thus 
described  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century ;  but  it  was  re-erected  with  such  scrupuknis 
attention  to  the  original  plan  and  appearance  of  the  edifice, 
that  the  description  holds  good  in  almost  eveiy  particular. 
With  respect  to  the  localities  which  are  so  precisely  pointed 
out  by  the  monkish  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  rerase  to 
sacrifice  our  judgment  to  the  inventions  of  interested  super- 
stition, care  must  be  taken,  on  the  other,  that  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  testimony  of  tradition,  which,  however  it  may 
err  in  transmitting  opinions  or  doctrines,  is  often  a  clear 
and  faithful,  as  well  as  the  only,  recorder  of  circumstances, 
which  history,  neither  sacred  nor  general,  finds  it  within 
its  province  to  record.  Thus,  while  it  is  highly  improbaUe 
that  it  should  be  known  exactly  where  tne  soldiers  sat, 
when  they  parted  our  Lord's  garments,  or  In  what  predse 
s])ot  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  placed,  it  is  by  no  meana 
unlikely  that  the  piety  of  the  first  disciples  led  fhem  to 
mark  particularly  the  situation  in  general,  where  the  awfiol 
event  of  their  Redeemer  s  death  took  place. 

We  select  from  M.  Chateaubriand's  narrative,  and  fiam 
that  of  Dr.  Richardson,  such  particulars  as  may  oompl^t 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Maundrell. 

"  Christians,**  says  the  former  eloquent  writer,  *  wiU  per- 
haps inquire  what  were  my  feelings,  on  entering  this  aw^ 
place  ?  I  really  cannot  tell.  So  many  reflections  ni:^&ed 
at  once  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to  dw^  upoA 
any  particular  idea.  L  continued  near  half  an  hour  upoe 
my  knees,  in  the  Uttle  chamber  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with 
my  eyes  riveted  upon  the  stone,  from  which  I  had  not  the 
power  to  turn  them.  One  of  the  two  monks  who  accom- 
panied me  remained  prostrate  on  the  marble  by  m^y  sidcr 
while  the  other,  with  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  read  ti 
me,  by  the  Ught  of  the  lamps,  the  passages  relating  %o  the 
sacred  tomb.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  I  beheld  this 
triumphant  sepulchre,  I  felt  nodiingbut  my  own  weakness. 
and  that  when  my  guide  exclaimed,  with  baint  Paul,  *  O 
death,  where  is  thy  victory !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  sting  f 
I  listened,  as  if  death  were  abou'  to  reply,  that  he  was  omi- 
quered,  and  enchained  in  this  monument.**  J*  The  yotcev* 
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he  continues  to  say,  **  of  those  who  inhabit  the  church,  are 
heard  at  all  hours,  both  of  the  day  and  night,  from  the 
arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the 
chapels  below,  and  subterranean  vaults.  The  organ  of  the 
Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian  priest,  the 
voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer  of  the  solitary  Ar- 
menian, the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately, 
or  all  at  once,  assail  the  ear.  You  know  not  whence  these 
concerts  proceed;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of  incense, 
without  perceiving  the  hand  which  burns  it;  while  the  pon- 
tiff, about  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  accomplished^  passes  quickly 
hy>  glides  behind  the  columns,  and  vanishes  in  the  gloom 
of  the  temple." 

Unfortunately,  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  effect  to  which 
the  traveller  here  alludes  with  so  much  satisfaction,  are  the 
result  of  gross  superstition,  as  uncalculated  to  affect  the 
heart  aright,  or  inspire  it  with  any  permanent  sentiment 
of  devotion,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  truth 
and  reason.    The  ceremonies  which  take  place  at  Easter, 
and  other  festivals  of  the  Church,  afford  a  still  more  la- 
mentable  instance   of  the   decay  of  pure   Christianity, 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made  to  support  its  influence  on 
any  other  foundation  than  that  of  sound  instruction  in  the 
word  of  God.    The  account  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  is 
somewhat  more  precise  than  that  of  the  authors  above 
quoted :  *•  Having  passed  within  these  sacred  walls,"  says  he, 
**  the  attention  is  first  directed  to  a  large  flat  stone  in  the 
floor,  a  little  within  the  door;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and 
several  lamps  hang  suspended  over  it.      The  pilgrims 
approach  it  on  their  knees;    touch  and  kiss  it,  and,  pro- 
strating themselves  before  it,  offer  up  their  prayers  in  holy 
adoration.     This  is  the  stone,  it  is  said,  on  which  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  washed  and  anointed,  and  prepared  for 
the  tomb.    Turning  to  tlie  left,  and  proceeding  a  little  for- 
ward, we  came  into  a  round  space  immediately  under  the 
dome,  surrounded  with  sixteen  large  columns  which  sup 
port  the  gallery  above.    In  the  centre  of  this  space  stanas 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;   it  is  enclosed  in  an  oblong  house, 
rounded  at  one  end,  with  small  arcades,  or  chapels  for 
prayer,  on  the  outside  of  it.    These  are  for  the  Copts,  the 
Abyssinians,  the  Syrian  Maronites,  and  other  Christians, 
who  are  not,  Uke  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  provided  with  large  chapels  in  the  body  of  the 
church.    At  the  other  end  it  is  scjuared  off,  and  furnished 
with  a  platform  in  front,  which  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  haWng  a  small  parapet  wall  of  marble  on  each  hand, 
and  floored  with  the  same  material.    In  the  middle  of  this 
small  platform,  stands  a  block  of  polished  marble,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  square ;  on  this  stone  (it  is  said)  sat  the 
angel  who  announced  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrec- 
tion   to  Mary  Magdalene,  and   Joanna,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James.    Advancing,  and  taking  off  our  shoes 
and  turbans,  at  the  desire  of  the  keeper,  he  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  stepping  down,  and  bending  almost  to  the 
ground,  we  entered  by  a  low  narrow  door  into  this  mansion 
of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and 
disarmed  Death  of  all  his  terrors.    Here  the  mind  looks  on 
Him,  who,  though  He  knew  no  sin,  yet  entered  the  man- 
sions of  the  dead  to  redeem  us  from  death,  and  the  prayers 
of  a  grateful  heart  ascend  with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven." 

On  leaving  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tra- 
veller is  directed  successively  to  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood,  said  to  be  those  hallowed  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  of  the  most  minute  events  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 
Thus  a  prison  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  place  of  St.  Peter*s 
confinement  when  delivered  by  the  angel,  (Acts  xii.)  A 
little  way  further  on  stands  a  church,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  Zebedee's  house :  other  similar  edifices 
distinguish  the  situation  of  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Thomas. 

In  a  street  crossing  the  one  in  which  these  buildings 
are  sho^,  is  the  scene  of  our  Lord*s  first  appearance 
to  Mary  after  his  resurrection;  and  in  the  same  street 
stands  an  Armenian  convent,  erected  over  the  spot  on 
which  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  and  serves  as  a 
loome  to  many  of  the  strangers  who  visit  tho  Holy  City. 
The  church  is  adorned  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and 
its  two  idtars,  in  the  time  of  Maundrell,  were  decked  with 
jrieh  mitres,  embroidered  copes,  crosses,  both  silver  and 
^Id,  curious  chalices,  and  other  church-utensils  without 
number     In  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  he  states,  stood  a 


pulpit  made  of  tortoiseshell  and  tto&er-of-pearl,  with  a 
beautiful  canopy,  or  cupola,  over  it,  of  the  same  precious 
materials.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  small  church,  said  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  house  of 
the  high  priest  Annas,  and  a  little  ikrther  on,  near  what  is 
termed  Sion  Gate,  another,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Caiaphas ;  while,  just  beyond  the  gate,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  mosque,  formeriy  a  church,  built,  it  is 
believed,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood  in  which  our 
Lord  ate  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  and  on  that 
account  called  the  Ccenaculum. 

St.  Stephen's  (Jate,  the  site  of  Pilate's  palace,  and  nume- 
rous other  places  to  which  tradition  has  given  names,  are 
pointed  out  with  similar  particularity;  but  there  is  one  spot 
on  which  travellers  look  with  comparative  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  its  designation :  it  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Christs  most  striking  miracles,  and  the 
ruined  foundations  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  only 
relics  existing  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Of  this  interesting  spot 
We  have  given  an  engravings  The  Pool  is  at  present  dry, 
and  the  bed  of  the  healing  Waters  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  Wild  tamarisk  bushes  and  pomegranate 
trees  spread  their  foliage  around  it ;  but,  according  to  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  mason-work  of  the  sides,  composed  of  largo 
stones,  joined  together  by  iron  cramps,  may  still  be  traced, 
marking  the  measurement  of  the  reservoir  to  have  been  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  objects  of  Chris- 
tian curiositv  and  veneration,  we  may  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  splendid  temple  of  Moslem  worship,  which  has  for 
centuries  rendered  Jerusalem  scarcely  less  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mahometan  devotee,  than  it  is  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Christian  believer.  The  Mosoue  of  Omar  occupies, 
it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  forms  a 
court  of  about  five  hundred  paces  long,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  broad.  The  entrances  to  this  court  consist  of 
twelve  irregular  porticoes,  composed  of  arches  placed  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
double  aqueduct  In  the  midst  of  this  court  is  another, 
raised  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  former,  in  the  manner  of 
a  terrace,  and  ascended  on  each  side  by  a  flight  of  eight 
marble  steps.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  this  court  that  the 
holy  house  itself,  as  the  Mahometans  term  it,  is  seen 
rising  in  the  silence  and  mystery  of  a  temple,  open  only  to 
the  fiivoured  worshippers  of  the  supposed  prophet.  Octa- 
gonal in  form,  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a  lantern  of  the 
same  shape,  above  which  rises  a  noble  pinnacle,  sur- 
mounted by  the  crescent ;  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  the 
windows  of  the  lantern,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder a  continued  series  of  bright  arabesque  paintings, 
and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Cha- 
teaubriana  says,  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  find  some 
mode  of  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  fear  that  he  might  thereby  involve  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Jerusalem  in  destruction. 
Dr.  Richardson,  however,  succeeded  in  gratifying  a  similar 
curiosity,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  a  host  of  other 
travellers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  having 
cured  a  Mahometan  patient,  he  found  means  to  pass  the 
gate,  so  strictly  guarded  against  foreign  intrusion. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  the  door,**  says  he,  "  a  gentle  knock 
brought  up  the  sacristan,  who,  apprized  of  our  intention, 
was  within,  waiting  to  receive  us.  He  demanded,  rather 
sternly,  who  we  were,  and  was  answered  by  my  black  con- 
ductor in  tones  no  less  consequential  than  his  own.  The  door 
immediately  edged  up  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
light  from  shining  out,  and  we  soueezed  ourselves  in  with  a 
gentle  and  noiseless  step,  althougn  there  was  no  person  near 
who  could  be  alarmed  by  the  loudest  sound  of  our  bare  feet 
upon  the  marble  floor.  The  door  was  no  sooner  shut  than  the 
sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of  candles  in  his  hand,  showed 
us  all  over  the  interior  of  the  building;  pointing,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the  elegant  maible  walls,  the 
beautifully-gilded  ceiling,  the  weU  where  the  true  wor 
shippers  drink  and  wash,  with  which  we  also  blessed  our 
palates  and  moistened  our  beards;  the  paltry  reading-desk 
with  the  ancient  Koran,  the  handsome  columns,  and  tho 
green  stone  with  the  wonderftd  nails.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  this  circuit,  pulling  a  key  from  his  girdle,  he 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing  that  separates  me  outer 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  mosque,  which,  with  an  elevation 
of  two  or  three  steps,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess  I  Here 
he  pointed  out  the  patches  of  mosaic  in  the  floor,  the  round 
flat  stone  which  the  prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle, 
directed  us  to  introduce  our  hands  through  the  hole  in  the 
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wooden  box,  to  feel  the  print  of  the  pKpbet's  foot,  and 
through  the  posts  of  the  wooden  rail,  to  feel  u  well  u  to 
Ece  the  marks  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  Bngen  in  the  sacred 
■tone  thai  occupies  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  'and  from 
which  it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhara,  or  Locked-up,  and 
over  which  is  suspended  a  fine  cloth  of  graca  uid  red 
•atin."  When  Dr,  Richardson  obtained  pemiission  to  enter 


the  mosque  hj  dav,  he  fonnd  its  effect  &t  more  imponng 
than  what  it  had  been  by  the  dim  light  of  the  eandlea. 
Bplendid  marble  pillan,  of  great  height,  paintiaes  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  and  arches  richly  adorned  with  eilding 
and  Bculpture,  served  to  fill  bis  mind  with  the  loniest 
notions  of  the  care  and  luxur;  with  which  th»eMUei  U- 
lowers  of '&Iahomet  provided  fbi  his  worship. 


Thus  Jerusalem  still  retains  signs  of  that  remarkable 
destiny  which,  for  thrco  thousand  years,  has  made  her  the 
most  venerable  of  cities ;  and,  tbr  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  time,  venerable  by  all  the  associations  of  religion  to 
three  distinct  people,  professing  separate  faiths.  The  Jew, 
the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan,  all  acknowledge  the 
Boil  on  which  she  stands  to  be  holy;  all  have  temfdes  of 

Biculiar  saoredness  within  her  walls,  and  each  findu,  in  the 
story  of  his  region,  the  name  of  Jerusalem  associated 
with  the  grandest  of  its  struggles  and  its  triumphs.  But 
most  travellers  unite  in  depictmg  the  present  stale  of  the 
Holy  City  as  one  of  extreme  degradation.  The  Turks 
themselves  drain  a  poor  revenue  from  their  enactions,  and 
see  their  bataars  without  a  customer.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation consists  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  whose  thoughts  are 
wholly  occupied  on  a  perpetual  series  of  superstitious  rites : 
while  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  in- 
habit the  (aty  and  piecincta,  exhibit,  ia  their  personi  and 


dwejings,  the  lowest  degree  of  squabd  wrctcbeilDess. 
Jerusalem,  in  short,  every  where  presents  proofs  of  hct 
true  condition ;  the  characteristics  of  a  city  which  hai 
fallen  beneath  the  judgments  of  God,  and  which  neither 
human  power,  nor  the  impulses  and  exerticins  of  metMOt- 
ponying  devotion,  have  been  able  to  cloths  eveo  in  the 
shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 

The  views  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Pool  of  Bethcwia  on 
taken  from  the  beautiful  engravings  in  Sir  T.  Ainslii* 
Travels  in  Palrsliiu  and  Syria. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  describe  the  mituods  tf 
the  city,  and  the  princi{)a)  places  of  the  distriet  mentiaMd 
in  Sacred  History. 


Sacturtra^       M^U^^m^ 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SAINT  PATRICK, 

DUBLIN. 
Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  was  erected  by  John 
Coinyn,  the  first  English  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
the  year  1191,  on  the  site,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
original  church,  founded  by  the  Saint  himself,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  baptized  his  first  converts  at  a  well, 
which  Primate  Usher  states  to  have  been  near  the 
present  site  of  the  steeple.  This  ancient  church  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a  more  sumptuous  edi- 
fice, which  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  with  the  Legate  O'Heany,  who 
met  at  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whence  they 
made  a  solemn  procession  to  the  newly-built  church, 
in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which 
they  dedicated  to  God,  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  and 
St.  Patrick.  The  archbishop  endowed  it  as  a  colle- 
giate church,  placing  in  it  thirteen  prebendaries  j 
and  his  successor,  Henry  de  Londrcs,  erected  it  into 
a  Cathedral,  constituting  William  Fitzguy  the  first 
dean,  and  ordaining  that  the  future  deans  should  be 
chosen  by  the  chapter  fVom  their  own  body,  which 
consists  of  ^\e  dignitaries  and  twenty  prebendaries. 
This  power  of  the  chapter  in  electing  their  dean  still 
continues  $  and,  by  subsequent  grants  and  charters, 
the  dean  is  possessed  of  extensive  privileges,  and 
exercises  the  power  of  an  ordinary  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  cathedral.  There  are,  also,  four  minor 
canons,  twelve  vicars  choral,  and  six  choristers.  The 
deanery  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary, as  appears  upon  a  roll,  34th  of  Edward  I. 

Before  the  civil  wars  this  cathedral  was  a  building 
of  considerable  ext^^t  and  splendour ;  the  close  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  suburbs  by  an 
ample  wall,  which  contained  within  its  circuit  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  the  manses  of  the  dean,  digni- 
taries and  prebendaries,  and  the  halls  and  dormitories 
of  the  minor  canons  and  vicars  choral.  Sir  James 
Ware  has  declared  the  church  to  be,  for  extent  of 
compass,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  structure,  pre- 
ferabfe  to  all  the  other  cathedrals  of  Ireland. 

Thm  form  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  cross,  with 
side  aisles  J  the  intersections  of  the  transepts  are 
included  in  the  choir,  the  eastern  window  of  which 
is  composed  of  five  distinct  lancet  arches,  and  forms 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  earliest  style  of  pointed  arches^ 
the  side-windows,  eight  in  number,  are  similar.  Below 
is  a  second  or  lower  range  of  niches,  richly  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  and  trefoil  heads,  but  imper- 
vious to  the  light ;  both  ranges  are  perforated  trans- 
versely through  the  wall,  and  form  the  triforium,  or 
FriarB*-walk,  round  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  passing 
thence  through  the  walls  of  the  transepts  and  nave, 
they  thus  encircle  the  entire  cathedral.  The  great 
beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  building  consists  in 
every  thing  being  uniform ;  the  handsome  groined 
ceiUng  and  clerestory  windows  above,  the  banners 
and  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  together 
with  their  stalls,  enriched  with  handsome  Gothic 
carving,  the  splendid  organ  at  one  end,  with  the 
lancet-windows  and  altar-piece,  which  represents  a 
glory  under  a  half-drawn  curtain  at  the  other,  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect. 

The  lofty  monument  erected  by  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar.  This  monument  was  originally  placed 
where  the  Communion-table  now  stands,  but  its  re- 
moval was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  1634.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  this  affair 
^^«^\.«^any  of  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
betel  tins  unfortunate  nobiemaa.     The  monument  to 


the  memory  of  Roger  Jones,  Viscount  Ranelagti^  and 
his  brother,  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  Uie  altar;  it  is  not  so  lofty 
as  the  Cork  monument,  but  the  style  of  architecture 
is  the  same.  There  are  also,  round  the  altar,  ancient 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Deans  Fjrche  and 
Sutton,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Sur  Henry  Wallop, 
and  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  and  a  splendid  modem  one, 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Yitcountess  Doneraile,  who 
died  in  1761. 

The  south  transept,  or  St.  Funics  Chapel,  exhibits 
a  mixture  of  circular  and  pointed  arches,  very 
beautiful  in  design.  This  transept  was  formerly  the 
chapter-house,  until  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth, 
when  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty*s  holding 
the  chapter  of  the  knights ;  it  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  state,  and  the  ancient  altar-steps^  composed 
of  enamelled  tiles,  four  inches  square,  are,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  centuries,  opened  to  public  view.  The  ancient 
chest  of  the  Sacristan,  of  oak,  curiously  carved^  now 
occupies  the  place  of  the  altar. 

In  1512,  a  conference  was  held  in  this  transept  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
putes.     Onnond  was  attended  by  a  train  of  armed 
followers,  and  the  citizens  escorted  the  Lord  Deputy ; 
but,  during  the  treaty,  a  quarrel  occurred  among 
their  attendants,  and  the  Dublinians  let  fly  a  volley 
of  arrows  against  their  opponents,  some  of  which 
stuck  in  the  images  in  the  rood-loft,  without  doing 
further  mischief  5    a  profanation,  in  atonement*  for 
which  the  mayor    of  Dublin  was  ordered    by  the 
Pope  to  walk  barefi)ot  through  the    city,  in  open 
procession,  on  Corpus  Christi  day  annually,  a  custom 
which  was  observed  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  his  followers 
took  possession  of  the  chapter-house,  when  a  treaty 
took  place  between  the  chieftains,  and  a  hole  was  cut 
in  the  door,  that  they  might  shake  hands  before  it 
was  opened ;  the  door  is  still  preserved,  and  shows 
a  perforation  of  about  twelve  inches  by  four.     The 
turbulent  chieftains  separated  with  formal  declara- 
tions of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  increased 
animosity  on  both  sides.     In  this  transept  are  two 
monuments  by  Kirk,  one  to  Dr.  Sprag,  and  the  other 
erected  by  the  Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
memory  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
Grand  President  of  the  Order. 

The  north  transept,  or  St.  Nicholas*  Chapel,  ^*as 
originally  the  parish-chureh  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Without  the  Walls  -,  but,  for  forty  years  and 
upwards,  it  had  remained  a  pile  of  ruins ;  it  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas  Without 
again  use  it  as  their  parish  church.  The  style  of 
arehitecture  is  equal  to  'the  original  in  point  of 
execution. 

The  nave  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  side  aides, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  octagonal 
pillars,  and  eight  pointed  arehes;  both  piers  and 
arches,  eight  also  in  number  on  each  side,  are  of  the 
lancet  form,  and  partake  of  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  •western 
window,  forty  feet  high,  is  el^ant,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, rises  higher  than  the  original  ceiling,  and  is 
composed  of  five  compartments,  with  muUions  and 
transoms  with  cinquefoil  heads,  but,  being  in  a  state 
of  decay,  the  present  dean,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, has  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  this  splendid 
window  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  adjoining  side 
aisle  is  a  smaller  window,  of  superior  beauty,  com- 
posed of  flowing  tracery,  curiously  arched  and 
foliated.   These  windows  appear  to  have  been  erected 
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by  Archbishop  "Mmoi  in  1370,  at  which  time  he  buQt 
the  present  steeple,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
cathedral)  the  height  of  the  tower  is  120  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spire,  which  measures  101  feet  more. 
In  the  steeple  there  is  a  chime  of  eight  bells  The 
monuments  in  the  nave  are  numerous  3  those  of  Dean 
Swift  and  Stella  attract  the  notice  of  the  stranger ; 
there  |s  also  an  ancient  sculptured  stone  to  the  me- 
mory of  Michael  Tregnry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1471 }  also  modem  monuments  to  Pnmate  Marsh, 
Archbishop  Smyth,  Earl  of  Cavan,  Serjeant  BaU,  &c. 

St.  Mary*8,  or  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  to  which  there  was  a  communication  where 
the  altar  now  stands,  was  built,  in  1271,  by  Arch- 
bishop Sandford.  In  its  original  state,  this  chapel 
must  have  been  splendid  3  there  were  lateral  aisles 
within  itself,  and  the  walls  and  clustered  pillars  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gilt  3  it  is  lighted  by  five  lancet- 
windows  to  the  east,  and  eleven  similar  windows  on 
each  side.  In  1666,  the  dean  and  chapter,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  granted  this 
chapel  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  at  one 
aliillii^g  per  annum,  and  on  Sunday,  May  29,  the 
same  year,  it  was  opened  with  great  pomp.  The 
Earl  of  Ormond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  proceeded  in 
state  from  the  castle,  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Privy 
Council,  and  several  great  lords  and  other  persons  of 
quality,  with  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Sheriffs  3  the 
Countess  of  Ormond,  attended  by  a  train  of  ladies 
of  quality,  also  attended.  Monsieur  Hierosme,  her 
grace's  chaplain,  read  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  French,  after  which  he  preached,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  the  benediction  in  French. 
In  1816,  the  remaining  descendants  of  the  refugees 
surrendered  this  chapel  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who 
now  use  it  as  their  chapter-house. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  from  the  west 
or  St.  Patrick's  gate,  to  the  east  waU  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  or  Chapter-house,  is  300  feet ;  the  breadth 
of  the  cross,  fi^m  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Nicholas'  gate, 
157  feet )  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  67  feet. 

It  is  impossible  to  think,  and  not  sometimes  to  think  on 
death.  Hope,  indeed,  has  many  delusions;  whatever  is 
possible,  however  unlikely,  it  will  teach  us  to  promise  our- 
selves; but  death  no  man  has  escaped,  and  merefore  no 
man  can  hope  to  escape  it. — Johnson. 

The  homeliest  services  that  we  do  in  an  honest  calling, 
though  it  be  but  to  plough,  or  dig,  if  done  in  obedience,  and 
conscious  of  Gk>d's  commandment,  is  crowned  with  an 
amnle  reward;  whereas  the  best  works  for  their  kind,  if 
witnout  respect  of  God's  ii^ unction  and  glory,  are  loaded 
with  curses. — ^Bishop  Hall. 


THE  acorn. 
SsB  from  an  acorn  how  the  oak  is  spread, 
UplifUng  to  the  skies  its  towering  bead. 
Matured  b^  time  it  leaves  the  verdant  plain. 
And  biff  with  vengeance  ploughs  the  azure  main; 
Here  aU  our  safety,  all  our  wealth  arise. 
Thus  Britons*  bulwark  in  an  acorn  lies. 


Thb  music  of  the  harp  may  be  better  spared  in  a  common- 
wealth, than  the  noise  of  a  hammer.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard,  that  there  is  a  house  on  London-Bridge  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  without  anv  mixture  of  iron-nails  therein, 
therefore  commonly  called  None-such,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  structure  Uiereof:  but  if  any  could  show  a  civilised  state 
extant  on  earth,  without  the  use  of  smiths  therein,  it 
deserveth  the  name  of  None-such  indeed. — ^Fuller. 


The  poorest  circumstances  in  life,  with  a  religious  spirit  of 
resignation,  and  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  are  far  better 
than  the  greatest  abundance  and  highest  honours  without 
them;  for  these  cannot  give  that  peace  of  mind,  which  the 
other  can  never  want. — ^Townson. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 

GLASS. 

The  invention,  or  rather  the  discovery,  of  Glass,  is 
said  to  have  been  accidentaL  The  account  given  of 
this  occurrence  by  PHny,  the  Roman  naturaUst,  is, 
that  a  merchant  vessel,  laden  with  saltpetre,  having 
been  driven  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  near  the 
river  Belus,  the  crew  placed  the  kettles  in  which  they 
had  cooked  their  victuals  on  some  lumps  of  their 
cargo,  which,  being  melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire, 
combined  with  the  sand  on  the  beach,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  glass. 

Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain, 
from  the  specimens  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  other  buildings  of  remote 
antiquity,  that  this  useful  article  was  known  In  very 
ancient  times  3  but  it  was  in  these  early  days  more 
like  what  we  call  enamel,  being  perfectly  opaque,  and 
varying  much  in  colour. 

The  art  of  rendering  glass  transparent  was  not 
discovered  till  several  centuries  later.  To  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  valuable  discovery  is  uncertain  -, 
but  we  find  it  is  recorded  in  history,  that  Nfero,  the 
despotic  Roman  emperor,  paid  a  sum  of  money, 
nearly  equal  to  £50,000  sterling,  for  "  two  small  cups 
of  transparent  glass' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  art  of 
glass-making  appears  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  centiiry,  we  find 
a  notice  of  its  being  used,  in  some  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  glazing  windows.  The  invention  advanced 
rapidly  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  France;  but 
the  first  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  window- 
glass  in  England  is  in  the  year  674,  when  the  Abbot 
Benedict  Biscop  sent  over  for  foreign  artists  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Wearmouth,  in  Durham)  yet,  although  thus  early 
known,  it  was  not  employed  for  this  purpose  in  pri- 
vate hou8e3«  or  even  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  in 
this  country,  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  art 
of  glass-making  was  introduced  into  France,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  its  n&anufacture  was  looked  upon  in 
so  f&vourable  a  light  by  the  government,  that  none  but 
gentlemen,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  were  allowed 
to  establish  a  glass-house,  or  even  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture.  This  feeling  of  the  gentility  of  the 
art  of  glass-making  was  not  extinct  in  France  when 
the  large  French  Encyclopedia  was  published,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for,  in  speaking  of 
those  employed  in  it,  the  word  gentilhomme  (gentle- 
man,) is  invariably  applied  in  place  of  ouvrier  (work- 
man,) used  on  other  occasions  -,  even  in  England, 
some  few  years  since,,  the  workmen  were  commonly 
called  *'  the  gentlemen  glass-blowers." 

Formerly  every  description  of  flat  glass  had  been 
blown,  in  the  manner  we  shall  presently  explain  -,  but 
in  1 688,  a  very  great  improvement  was  made  by  one 
Abraham  Thevenart,  who  resoAed  to  the  plan  of 
casting  plates  of  glass  for  looking-glasses  and  other 
purposes.  A  large  manufactory  was  establisbea  at 
St.  Gobin,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  in  France, 
which  is  still  deemed  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe 

In  England,  this  useful  article  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  a  very  small  scale,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  manufacture  began 
to  be  more  considerable.  In  1670,  workmen  were 
brought  from  Venice,  and  many  glass-houses  were 
established.  In  1771,  the  British  Plate-Glass  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an 
extensive  factory  was  erected  at  Ravenhead,  near  St. 
Helen's,  in  Lancashire  ^  the  works  cover  about  twenty 
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acres  of  grouna,  ana  nearly  Uiree  htmdred  persona 
are  conatautljr  employed. 

Glass  consists  esseDtially  of  tilex,  the  substance  of 
which  flint  is  formed,  and  aome  of  the  various  kinds 
of  aikali,  as  pearltuh,  potash,  kelp.  Etc.  The  tise  of 
the  alkali  is  to  cause  the  flint  to  melt  when  in  the 
furnace.  The  best  form  in  which  flint  is  met  with 
for  the  purpose  of  making  glass,  is  in  the  state  of 
sea-sand  j  and  those  Idnds  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  England  are  procured  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  first  process  consists  in  what  is  called /nVf in;, 
that  is,  placing  the  materials  in  a  crucible,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  actjoa  of  a  violent  heat,  fur  the 
purpose  of  driving  off  any  moisture  they  may  con- 
tain, and  to  prevent  their  swelling  too  much  when 
placed  in  the  melting-pots,  which  are  formed  of  a 
kind  of  clay  that  is  able  to  endure  the  action  of  fire 
without  melting.  When  the  matcriuls  are  eudiciently 
fritted,  tliey  are  thrown  into  these  pots  with  clean 
iron  shovels,  the  fire  being  previously  raised  to  its 
greatest  intensity,  to  pr*ent  the  whole  furnace  from 
being  chilled,  and  to  save  time.  As  the  fritted  mate- 
rials arc  much  more  bulky  than  when  they  fall  into 
a  thin  flowing  glass,  the  pots  receive  their  full  charge 
by  two  or  three  successive  portions,  the  last  added 
being  always  thoroughly  melted  down  before  a  fresh 
charge  is  tlirown  in.  When  full,  the  opening  in  the 
pot  is  closed  up  with  wet  clay,  except  a  small  hole 
for  examining  the  work,  and  when  the  glass  is  well 
refined,  and  about  to  be  worked  off,  this  openmg  is 
again  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  clay. 

The  crucibles,  or  pots,  in  which  the  glass  is  melted, 
are  of  an  upright  form,  with  the  opening  on  the  side, 
near  to  the  top  ;  they  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and 
built  into  a  conical  furnace,  the  walls  of  which  are  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 

The  kinds  of  glass  manufactured  are  of  various 
qualities,  the  commonest  being  that  of  which  wine- 
bottles  are  made ;  and  as  this  description  of  goods 
pays  but  a  small  duty  in  comparison  to  the  finer 
kinds,  the  makers  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  in  order  that  the  use  of  their 
ware  may  be  confined  to  common  purposes.  Window 
and  plate  glass  are  both  considerably  harder  in  tex- 
ture and  more  brittle  than  that  which  is  called  flint- 
glass,  of  which  wine-glasses  and  decanters,  lamp- 
glasses,  &e.,  are  made. 

When  the  materials  have  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  for  a  certain  time,  varying  from 
thirty,  to  thirty-six  hours,  they  have  become  perfectly 
liquid  j  the  fire  is  then  damped,  and  the  glass,  in  this 
fluid  state,  is  suffered  to  cool  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  become  sufficiently  Ihick  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod.  When  in  this  state  there  is  per- 
haps no  substance  in  nature  so  ductile,  or  so  easily 
moulded  into  any  form  that  may  be  required.  This 
wonderful  property  of  glass  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
exhibited  to  greate^  advantage  than  when  the  work- 
man avails  hknself  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  kind  of  window-glass,  called  crown-Klass. 


mode  of  proceedii^  is,  in  thti  first  [dace,  to  dip  a 
long  iron  tube,  called  Fantin,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  previously  heated,  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
take  out  as  much  glass  as  will  adhere  to  it ;  this 
operation  he  repeats  until  hla  judgment  tells  him  he 
has  sufficient  metal  on  the  end  of  the  tube  to  form 
the  table  of  glass  he  is  about  to  blow.  He  then 
moulds  the  metal  into  a  regular  form,  by  rolling  it 
on  a  smooth  iron  table ;  when  this  is  accomplished, 
he  blows  through  the  tube,  and  forms  the  glass  into 
a  hollow  vessel,  shaped  like  a  pear.     He  continocs  to 


enlaige  this  form  by  alternately  heating  the  ^ass, 
and  blowing  through  the  tube;  at  the  swne  time, 
lengthening  the  neck  by  rolling  it  on  an  iron  rod, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  fixed  to  a  kind 
of  seat.  It  is  now  carried  to  the  month  of  a  lan^e* 
furnace,  called  the  bottoming-kole.  in  front  of  which 


a  tow  wall  is  built  to  protect  the  woricmen  &mn  Hie 
beat)  it  is  here  again  heated,  and  whirled  round 
with  a  slow  and  steady  motion.  The  effect  ot  thb  is 
to  flatten  the  wide  end  of  the  glass,  owing  to  tlK 
tendency  of  the  metal  to  fly  from  the  centre  on  whitii 
it  revolves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  docs 
from  a  wet  mop  whi'n  twirled  on  the  wrist. 

A  second  workman  now  comes  to  the  assistance  ot 
the  first,  and  having  taken  up  a  portion  of  metal  oa 
the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  smaller  and  lighter  than  that 
first  used,  he  applies  it  to  the  centre  of  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  glass  held  by  tlie  other,  to  whkb  it 


adheres.  The  first  workman  now  touches  dM^lhK 
where  it  is  attached  to  his  blowing-tube,  witt  «  coH 
iron  rod,  which  has  been  dipped  in  watETj  ^is 
causes  the  glass  to  crack,  and  the  blow-pipe  i*  OHBy 
detach(;d.     Taking  hold  now  of  the  smaUcm4r  ^ 
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presentB  fhe  broken  end  Df  the  gksB  to  the  heat  of 
tha  furnace,  and  continnes  the  whiriing  mutjon ;  the 


effect  of  tluB  is  to  enlai^  the  opening  or  month  of 
the  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  cut.     As 


the  work  proceeds,  the  workman  impels  the  glass 
round  with  greater  rapidity,  till  at  length  the  bladng 
metal  flics  out  with  a  jerk  with  great  force,  and  with 
a  loud  rudiing  noise,  like  the  rapid  unfurling  of  a 
flag  in  a  strong  breeze.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
culled  flashing  the  glass.     The  andden  extension  of 


the  glass  in  this  part  of  tiie  process,  is  sure  to  strike 
the  spectator,  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  with  sur- 
prise, and  induces  him  to  expect  that  the  glowing 
mass  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  It  is  now  moved  more  slowly  round,  till  it  is 
sufficiently  cool  to  retain  its  form ;  the  rod  is  then 
broken  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  the 
circle  of  glass  is  carried    to  the  annealing -fvrnace, 


where  it  is  gmdnally  cooled.    The  knot  which  is 
found  in  window-glass,  shows  the  spot  from  which 
the  kou  was  broken. 
There  is  a  kind  of  g:ass  called  German  ptatc. 


(much  thinner  than  the  genuine  plate-glass)  which  Is 
made  by  blowing  the  metal.  The  annexed  diagram 
will  make  this  mode  intelligible  to  the  reader  after 
the  above  detailed  account,  without  much  additional 
description.  The  metal  is  first  blown  into  a  long 
pear-like  shape,  fig.  9 ;  one  end  of  this  is  pierced  witii 


an  iron  instrument,  fig.  10,  and  the  opening  is  after- 
wards entailed  by  the  same  means,  as  at  fig.  11 .  A 
slit  is  now  made  with  a  pair  of  shears  through  half 
its  length,  fig.  12,  and  the  iron  instrument  seen  at 
fig.^IO,  having  been  dipped  in  the  melted  metal,  is 
applied  to  the  open  end.  The  iron  rod  is  now  broken 
off,  and  the  opening  enlarged  to  the  same  size  as  that 
at  the  apposite  end;  the  form  is  now,  as  at  fig.  13,  a 
perfect  cylinder,  like  a  roll  of  paper.  The  slit  is  now 
continued  the  whole  length,  and  being  laid  upon  a 
smooth  iron  table,  it  falls  flat  like  a  sheet  of  paper, 
as  at  fig.  14. 

The  only  glass-houses  at  present  at  work  in 
London,  are  those  in  which  the  smaller  kind  of 
articles  are  made;  as  decanters,  cruets,  wine-glasses, 
and  hnndreds  of  other  things.  Various  contrivances 
are  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  them 
into  different  shapes,  but  the  material  parts  of  the 
operations  are  much  the  same  us  those  already 
mentioned.  In  some  instances,  brass  moulds  are 
employed,  into  which  the  different  articles  ore  blown, 
and  in  this  manner  many  excellent  imitations  of  cut- 
glass  are  formed. 

The  last  and  finest  descripUon  of  glass  we  have  to 
notice,  is  Plate-gtassi  this,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
cast  in  the  same  manner  as  sheet-lead.  The  bed  of 
the  table  on  which  the  plate-glass  is  cast  is  made  of 
copper,  and  after  the  melted  glass  has  spread  over 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  a  heavy  puhshed  roller,  also 
of  copper,  is  passed  over  its  surface,  reducing  it  in  this 
manner  to  on  equal  thickness  over  its  whole  area. 
The  operation  of  casting  takes  place  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  annealing-furnace,  into  which  it  is 
carried  immediately  it  becomes  aoUd.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  annealing-furnace,  it  has 
to  undergo  the  process  of  polishing.  To  this  end  it 
is  imbedded  in  plaster  of  Paris,  on  a  tabic  made  of 
slate  or  marble ;  a  smaller  plate  is  then  laid  upon  it, 
loaded  with  heavy  weights;  water  and  fine  sand  are 
constantly  supplied,  and  the  upper  plate  is  moved 
about  in  every  direction,  until  the  surfaces  of  both 
are  perfectly  level.  The  last  degree  of  polish  is 
given  to  it  by  means  of  a  rubber,  formed  of  a  block  of 
wood,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  stuffed  with  wool. 

The  various  kinds  of  glass  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  possess  different  properties,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  \rfiich  they  are  to  he  applied.  Flint-glass, 
of  which  most  ornamental  articles  arc  made,  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  the  other  sorts,  and  platc-glass,  on 
the  contrary,  is'  made  of  as  hard  a  texture  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  its  being  easily  scratched. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  glass  being  placed 
in  the  annealing-furnace,  which  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  called  an  oven,  since  a  low  red-heat  is  the 
highest  degrer  Ut   which  it  is  ever  heated.     The 
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pnrpooe  for  which  the  gbuu  li  placed  in  thii  ftimace, 
i«  to  allow  it  to  coot  gradaally  down  to  the  tempen- 
tai«  of  the  air,  by  firat  placing  it  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  oven,  and  afterwarda  gradually  remoTing  it  to 
the  month.  For  Mme  of  the  larger  pieces  erf  plate- 
glasi,  this  operation  will  occupy  the  apace  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  If  glasa  is  not  properly  annealed,  the 
most  trifiing  scratch  or  blow  from  a  sharp  body,  or 
any  sndden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  will  cause  it  to 
break.  If  suddenly  cooled  in  making,  withoot  nn- 
dergoing  the  process  of  annealing,  this  brittle  pro- 
perty is  increased  to  an  extreme  degree 

Two  philosophical  toys,  one  called  the  Bologna 
Phial,  and  the  other.  Prince  Ropert'a  Drops,  or  com- 
monly the  hand-eracker,  are  good  instances  of  this. 

The  Bologna  phial,  is  merely  a  wide-monthed 
bottle  of  unannealed  green  glass,  extremely  thin  at 
the  neck  and  upper  half  of  its  sides,  and  very  thick 
below.  A  leaden  bnllet  may  be  dropped  into  this 
bottle  from  the  height  of  several  feet  without  danger ; 
bat  If  a  large  grain  of  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
anaall  piece  of  broken  gon-flint,  ia  allowed  to  fall 
into  it  through  the  space  on}y  of  a  few  inches,  the 


y 


shock  produced  will  break  the  bottle  to  pieces.  If 
laid  on  its  side,  the  thick  end  may  be  struck  with 
considerable  force  with  a  wooden  mallet  without 
danger;  but  it  would  be  immediately  broken,  if 
merely  scratched  with  a  piece  of  sand. 

The  hand-cracker,  which  ia  found  in  every  toy- 
shop, is  a  very  familiar  instance  of  this  property] 
the  thick  end  of  this  may  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
struck  forcibly  with  the  fist  without  danger,  but  if  it 
is  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  thin  end  is  broken  off,  the  whole  of  it  breaks  to 
pieces  or  bursts,  with  so  much  violence  as  to  sting 
slightly  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  beautiful  material 
have  been  applied,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  use- 
ful i  it  has  added  materially  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniencies  of  private  lifcj  it  has,  among  many  other 
invaluable  benefits,  osstated  the  astronomer  in  hU 
researches,  and  the  microscopic  philosopher  in  the 
detection  of  the  more  minute  operations  of  Nature, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  and  to  it  we 
are  indebted  for  onr  chief  discoveries  in  Electricity. 


In  the  morniDg.  when  you  awake,  accuatom  yourself  to 
think  first  upon  God,  or  something  in  order  to  his  service ; 
and  at  night  also  let  him  cloie  thine  eyei,  and  let  your 
sleep  be  necoGaary  and  bealtbftil,  not  idle  and  expensive  of 
lime  beyond  the  needs  and  oonvenianciei  of  nature :  uid 
lometimel  be  curious  to  aee  the  propsTation  which  the  aun 
makes  srhea  he  ii  coming  forth  fram  hii  chambers  of  the 
east  I Jbrbhy  Taylor. 

Whrv  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his  friend  Haydn, 
how  it  happened  that  his  Churcb  Music  waa  always  so 
cheertiil.  the  great  composer  made  a  moat  beautitlil  reply. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said, "  make  it  otherwise.  I  write  according 
to  the  thoufrhta  I  feel  j  when  I  ttiink  upon  God,  my  heart 
is  80  fuU  of  joy  thftt  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  oa  it  were, 
from  my  pen ;  and  since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerriil 
heart,  it  will  bo  twrdoned  mo  that  I  serve  him  with  a 
cheerful  spirit."  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Haydn  wi«  bear  toatimony  to  the  practical 
truth  of  this  anecdote. — Britith  Magazine, 


THB  FIFTH  DAY  OF  CREATION. 
It  is  beautifnl  to  obaerve  how  the  kamKBia  i^ 
oatnre  illustrate  the  sublimely-simple  account  ol 
the  Creation  given  in  the  sacred  volume  j  how  they 
bear  silent,  but  irresistible  testimony  to  its  tntli ; 
and  stamp  it  with  the  authority  of  their  comnuiii 
divine  origin.  In  considering  that  record,  we  fiol 
that  the  same  day  witnessed,  the  tame  word  com- 
manded, the  creation  of  fishes  and  birds.  The  ironli 
of  the  narrative  are, — 

And  God  raid,  Let  tba  walm  brioi  roRh  ibudintl)  ib 
movia;  creature  ttui  hath  lib,  and  towl  thu  miT  ^1  >bnt  Oii 
earth  in  the  open  finnuneut  oT  heaTeu.  And  God  crtild  (lai 
whale*,  and  eiery  living  craalure  that  moveth,  which  IbcwiLei 
broughi  fonh  ibuadantlir,  after  their  kind,  and  eierr  viiRd  loil 
after  his  kiud:  and  God  law  thai  il  was  good.  And  God  Uom) 
(bam,  aaviog,  Be  froitfal,  and  muibplf,  ud  £11  tb*  wiUbdIIh 
yet,  uid  lei  ra<*]  mulliplT  iu  the  earth.  And  the  evening  ud  ibt 
monuDg  were  the  Dflh  day. G£neb»  i.,  WloU. 

Now  it  will  naturally  occur  to  the  philost^ihic 
mind,  to  inquire,  whether,  and  how  far,  these  objects 
of  a  common  creation  exhibit  community  of  chuu- 
tCTj  and  if  the  points  of  resemblance  prove  to  be 
both  numerous  and  tfriking,  shall  we  aot  ban 
turned  science  to  its  noblest  end,  when  we  make  it 
display  the  unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  tlu 
Creator! 

A  casual  observer  will,  perhf^s,  smile  at  first,  it 
the  idea  of  tracing  a  likeness  between  fishes  ssA 
birds )  yet  even  he  (If  possessed  of  any  iefiection] 
will  be  struck  by  ^e  generally  wedge-like  fonnof 
each,  so  peculiarly  suited  for  enabling  them  to  dean 
their  way  through  the  yielding  fluids  in  which  the; 
live  and  move.  Having  thus  discovered  a  prelimi- 
nary, though  we  will  allow,  rather  a  faint  poiu  of 
analogy,  he  may  be  induced  to  extend  his  icmarki 
further;  and,  possibly,  will  next  note  the  Gimihrilf 
in  structure  and  uses  of  fins  and  wings ;  how,  by  Ihcir 
means,  the  tribes  furnished  with  them  are  enabled  to 
soar  through  the  air  or  swim  through  the  sea;  bor 
nearly  the  motions  they  give  resemble ;  how  in  cacb 
species  they  occupy  the  place  held  by  the  opjwt 
extremity  in  the  beasts  of  the  earth ;  how  the  wing 
gradually  dc^nerates  from  the  strong  pinion  of  the 
eagle,  which  raises  it  to  heights  almost  beyoad 
human  ken,  to  the  scantily-furnished  append^e«°< 
the  divers  and  penguins,  which,  unable  to  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  are  serviceable  in  swim- 
ming beneath  its  surface  j  and,  on  the  other  band, 
how  the  fin  gradually  improves,  from  the  tiny  mem- 
brane, that  scarce  serves  to  direct  the  body  to  «bicb 
it  is  attached  through  the  deep,  up  to  the  My- 
farmed  and  expanded  fin  of  the  flying-fish,  «hict 
enables  it  to  rise  into  the  fields  of  air  et  petert  an  "* 
regna. 

A  joyous  creaturo  vaulted  through  the  air. 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  woulu  be  a  bird. 
On  long  light  wings  that  flung  a  discnond  sbotr 
Of  dew-dnips  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  d^wended. 
The  analc^  may  be  further  pursued,     ^e  ob- 
serve the  fins  in  the  higher  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
as    for  instance,  the    seal    and    manatee,  gradnaUy 
approaching  the  form  of  superior  extremities,  far- 
nished  with   elaws,    which,  however  rude  and  im- 
perfect,  stiH    enable  them    to   serve   as    organs  i* 
prehension  and  locomotion :   while,  in  Uke  msnoer, 
the  bat,   which   forms  as  it   were  the  connectin! 
link  between  birds  and  ammals  of  the  earth,  bai 
its  curious  and  extended  wings  furnished  at  the  (^' 
tremities  with    nails,  enabling   them  to  maintaia  i 
firm  hold.     We  next  consider  the  tail,  which  nata- 
raUsts  now  agree  is  used   by  birds  to  assist  tbem  " 
rising  or  falling  in  their  flight :  in  the  whale-kiod,  tin' 
tail  being  huriz<Hital,  is  exactly  of  the  same  uk.  "^ 
aa  these  nnimnla  breathe  bjr  Itmgs  (not,  as  iA  p"" 
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rally,  by  gflfe),  it  is  more  important  that   such 
provision  should  exist  for  enabling  them  at  pleasure 
to  attain  the  surface,  there  to  ii^iale  the  necessary 
supply  of  vital  air.    ,We  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  in  other  fishes  the  tail-fin  is  generally  vertical, 
and  is  rath^  an  instrument  of  progression  than 
available  to  the  purposes  of  elevation  and  depression. 
(Connected  with  this  cmnmistuice,  occurs  another 
beautiful  point  of   similarity.      Several   fishes  are 
furnished  with  a  swimming-bladder,  into  which  they 
appear  to  haye  the  power  of  secreting  air,  the  efifect 
of  which  will  be  to  render  them  specifically^lighter 
than  water,  and  thus  promote ,  their  rising  to  the 
surface;  while  the  expulsion  of  this  air,  and  conse- 
quent diminution    of   bulk,   again  gives  them  the 
gravity  necessary  for  descending.    But  in  birds,  who, 
living  in  a  rarer  medium,  require  more  constant  buoy- 
ancy, the  lungs  are  connected  with  extensive  air- 
cells,  not  only  occupying  parts  of  the  chest  and 
belly,  but  even  extending  to  the  hollow  of  the  bones, 
the  air  in  which,  necessarily  much  rarefied  by  their 
high  temperature,  gives  them  such  a  degree  of  light- 
ness, as  to  enable  Siem  with  impunity  to  soar  to  ele- 
vations, far  below  which  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
renders  even  re^iration  painful  and  laborious  to  us. 
Nor  win  the  naturalist  be  at  a  loss  to  find  cor- 
responding points  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
denizens  of  the  air  and  of  the  wave.     While  the 
larger  and  more  rapacious  of  each,  the  lordly  eagle, 
the  ravenous  vulture,  the  rapacious  shark,   appear 
solitary  and  tmsocial,  the  "  smaller  fiy'*  herd  to- 
gether by  a  natural  instinct,  and  seem  to  sctek,  in 
union  and  numbers,  that  strength  and  safety  which, 
individually,  they  are  denied.     The  ease,  too,  with 
which  certain  species  of  each  bear  all  varieties    of 
climate,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     Thus  the  rose- 
colottred  blackbird  appears  spread  through  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  parts  of  the  old  continent.     It  has 
been  seen  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Aleppo.     Le  Yaillant  has  met  with  it 
in  A^ca,  as  high  as  24°  south  latitude.      It  has 
been  sent  into  thk  country  from  BengaL     Pallas  has 
fbimd  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  mountainous 
vicinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  it  nestles.     Very  nume- 
rous flocks  of  these  birds  traversed  Provence  and 
Piedmont,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.     They  are  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  are  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  near  Astracan,  and  along  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Volga,  and  they  pass  every  year 
In  large  flocks  into  the   southern  part  of   Russia. 
But  widely  as  they  are  extended,  various  as  are  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  met,  they  are  rivalled  by 
the  porpoise,  which  in  every  sea,  "  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,"  is  seen  "  on  the  surge,  tumbling  in  wild  gleej** 
equally  at  home  where  the  wave  warms  ''  beneath  the 
near  approaching   sun,"    as  where   "  stem  winter 
holds  perpetual  sway.*'     Tlie  migratory  disposition, 
too,  is  equally  shared  by  both  these  divisions  of  the 
animal    kingdom.      The    periodical    return  of   the 
herrings  to  our  western  coasts,  or  of  the  cod  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  looked  to  by  many  as 
thetr  mode  of  gaining  a  sustenance  and  supporting 
life.    With  no  less  eagerness  and  confidence,  do  the 
United-States  men  expect  the  visits  of  the  travelling 
pigeon,  which,  in  search  of  food,  traverses  in  im- 
mense flocks  the  whole  Continent  of  North  America, 
fvam  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.      In 
tlieBe  migrations  they  fly  at  a  great  height,  in  columns 
of  some  miles  in  breadth,  several  strata  deep,  and 
coutlnne  to  pass,  sometimes,  for  three  or  four  day^ 
in   snccession.     During  this  time,  Audubon  says, 
*'  The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons^     Tlie 
light  of  the  noon-day  was  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse. 


The  dung  fell  in  spots  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snoW| 
and  the  continued  buz  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to 
lull  the  apises  to  repose." 

There  remain  still  more  striking  analogies  in  t^ir 
oviparous  generation,  in  the  forms  of  their  brain,  in 
the  structure  of  the  organs  of  smell  anid  hearing,  in 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  eye  in  each,  to  the 
differently-relracting  media  throng  which  the  light 
reaches  tiiem^  but  these  would  require  more  minute 
anatomical  detail  than  could  be  introduced  in  a  pc^m- 
lar  essay.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  more  pro- 
vision common  to  each»  and  wa  shall  have  done. 

A  bird  compresses  with  its  closing  wings  the  air; 
this,  by  its  elasticity,  reacts  on  the  body  of  the  bird, 
and  causes  it  to  rise.  For  this  purpose  it  is  clearly 
necessary,  that  the  wing  should  not  be  permeable  to 
air,  for,  could  the  air  escape  between  the  feathers, 
there  would  be  no  compression,  and  consequently  no 
reaction.  To  discover  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
prevented,  let  us  take  a  quill,  and  gently  separating 
two  of  tiie  little  lamina  which  compose  the  feather 
part,  we  shall  observe  them  holding  together  by  minute 
teeth  or  bristles,  on  their  edges,  whid^  entwine  them- 
selves with  corresponding  projections  on  the  adjacent 
lamina.  Each  of  the  lamina  also  is  fluted  on  its 
upper  side,  and  this  rides,  as  it  were,  on  the  one 
above  it.  But,  as  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
accidents  will  occasion  the  separation  of  these  la- 
mina. Nature  has  provided  all  birds  with  a  certain 
gland,  which  dis^  over  their  crupper  an  oily  hu- 
mour. When,  therefore,  they  wish  to  restore  their 
feathers  to  order,  when  they  *'  turn  to  plume  their 
rufiled  wing,*'  they  fill  their  beaks  with  this  oil,  and 
passing  their  feathers  individually  through  it,  at  the 
same  time  anoint  then:  plumes  and  restore  to  order 
the  disarranged  lamina.  Birds  of  passage  are  gene- 
rally observed  to  do  this  carefully,  previous  ta 
starting  on  their  ^stant  expeditions.  In  the  aquatic 
fowls,  this  secretion  is  peculiarly  abundant,  so  much 
so,  as  even  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  flesh;  being  des- 
tined in  them  not  only  to  perform  the  above  office, 
but  also  to  enable  their  glossy  and  well-oiled  plu- 
mage to  throw  off  the  water,  which,  though  ihey 
live  amidst  it,  may  be  said,  "  not  to  come  nigh  them.** 

But  to  fishes,  who  live  immersed  in  the  briny  wave, 
such  a  secretion  is  absolutely  indispensable,  to  shield 
them  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  their  situa- 
tion woidd  otherwise  expose  them,  and  to  save  them 
from  ihe  friction  between  the  water  and  their  scales, 
which  otherwise  would  so  materially  have  retarded 
their  speed.  And  has  a  kind  Providence  overlooked 
their  wants,  or  forgotten  their  necessities  >  No :  that 
Being  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  eye  is 
over  all  his  works,  has  extended  his  care  to  the 
*'  finny  inhabitants  of  the  deep."  They  too  are  fur- 
nished with  this  oily  secretion  -,  and  seeing  that  by 
structure  they  are  disabled  from  applying  it,  as  birds 
do,  to  their  own  surface,  the  gland  is,  by  a  beautiful 
and  wise  provision,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  very  waves,  as  tiiey  swim  forward,  carry 
back  the  secretion,  and  apply  it  over  the  whole 
apparatus  of  their  fins  and  scales. 

Here  then  we  pause.  We  challenge  scepticism 
itself  to  doubt  the  analogy  we  have  drawn,  to  deny 
the  facts  we  have  stated.  And  what  less  than  divine 
Wisdom  could  have  inspired,  than  divine  Omni- 
science could  have  dictated,  an  account  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Creation,  so  perfect,  so  simple,  so  based  in 
Nature's  surest  laws,  that  tiie  accumulated  sciaitific 
observations  of  thousands  of  3rears  can  but  point 
out  new  harmonies  in  the  narrative,  or  add  its  hum- 
ble mite  of  testimony  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
the  Holy  Record.  P.  B.  L. 
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THB  CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE. 

(Myrica  cerifera.) 
The  Dhmb,  a  branch  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  engnving,  is  a  native  of  the  interbx^ical  parts 
of  Ammca,  and  the  corioos  and  nseM  proper- 
ties of  its  seeds  render  it  a  very  remarkable  vege- 
table prodoction.  It  never  attains  a  laif^  size, 
seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
blowoms  wpgeu  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  then 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  catidns,  or  male 
flowers,  of  the  hazel-nut ;  the  left-hand  sprig  of  the 
branch  in  the  engraving  shows  their  arrangement. 


About  the  month  of  November  or  December,  the 
seeds  being  then  ripe,  a  number  of  the  natives,  each 
taking  with  him  the  whole  of  hia  family,  repdr  to 
the  sea-side,  where  these  trees  are  found  in  abund- 
ance, for  they  ^pear  to  debght  in  a  moist  sandy 
■od.  The  berries,  when  they  are  ripe,  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  bunches  of  small  grapes,  and  furm  in 
clusters  round  the  branches,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
engraving. 

Each  family  now  builds  a  kind  of  temporary 
hut.  covered  with  the  leaves  of  different  sorts  of 
palms,  and  here  they  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  men  having  cut  down  the  trees,  the 
women  and  children  busy  themselves  in  stripping 
the  branches  of  the  fruit,  which  they  throw  into 
lai^  iron  pots,  half  filled  with  water;  it  is  then 
boiled  as  long  as  any  of  the  waxy  substance,  which 
the  seeds  contain,  continues  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Aa  fast  as  this  v^etable-tallow  tises,  it  is  skimmed 
off,  and  placed  in  brass  vessels,  where  it  is  re-melted 
and  clarified.  Its  appearance,  when  cold,  very  much 
resembles  bees'  wax,  and  its  colour  is  a  dirty  green. 
When  formed  into  candles,  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  tallow  j  this  causes 
it  to  bum  vrith  a  brighter  flame.  It  gives  a  clear 
and  steady  light,  and,  while  it  is  burning,  produces 
an  extremely  pleasant  smell. 

Two  manifestayons  of  the  course  of  Providence  have  often 
been  pointed  out  us  the  most  distinct  and  prominent  wliicb 
have  yet  oecurred  in  tbo  tuBtory  of  tbc  human  race.  The 
earning  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  one,  at  that  precise 
time  when  the  world,  in  its  moral  and  political  circum- 
■lances,  vim  best  titled  for  tho  recepdan  and  difhision  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  other,  far  indeed  mferior  in  moment  to 
that  paramount  event,  but  inferior  to  it  alone,  is  the  dis- 
■y  of  printii>«,  just  when  the  Gospel  itself  was  to  be 
mm  the  dead. — Southby. 
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AVrnVESSARlSS  IK  OCTOBXR. 
MONDAY,  7ih. 
1748  The  Peace  of  Aii-li-Chapelle  tiened. 
TUESDAY,  m. 
1361  A  nngular  combat  took  place  in  the  Iila  at  Notn  Dme,  n 
the  pieaeace  of  the  King  ind  ihe  Court  ot  Traaci,  bwnn 
the  dog  of  a  genlleman,  who  had  been  aMUnniud,  udi^ 
gupposed  murderer ;  Uie  dog  was  luccofa],  icd  the  iccinl 
acknowledged  hii  guill. 
1T44  The  Viclorr.  mui-of-war,  wilh  Adminl  Bilches  and  110) 
'    '        the  CDut  of  AldcruT,  ab  ■ 


n  board  periahed. 

.,._.   Ihe   bUck    King _. 

pahice,  fearing  to  htl  inlo  the  hands  of  hia 


9  Chriiufht.  the   b 


or  I^Tti,  diol  hiimdr  ii  it 


WEDNESDAY,  9tli. 

1TS9  Eddrslone  Light-home  completed,  under  the  niperiilEiulatt 
or  Mr.  John  Snieatoa,  a  verj  celebnted  engineer, 
FRIDAY,  lllh. 

1531  Zuiagtiui,  the  lealou)  Sin»  refonnei,  wu  killed  ii  bulk, 
near  Cappel,  in  the  CantOQ  of  Zug. 

1737  A  dreadful  hurricane,  attended  b;  an  eulhiiuile,  ns  H\ 
near  the  mouth*  of  the  Gaagea,  the  naten  tt  wMcb  t» 
forty  feel  above  th«r  level,  devastitii^  the  cduddt,  iiid 
denroyinc  upwards  of  300,000  soula.  At  Cilcnni,  tlit 
steeple  of  the  Kngliih  church  was  snnk  in  Ib«  [rMul  nk- 
DulbeiUE  broken. 

1797  The  Rattle  of  Camperdown.  in  which  Admiial  Ihocu  ^r- 
feated  the  Dutch  fleet,  taJUDS  or  deatroying  Eliem  nil  d 

1811  Tlie  6nt  stone  t^  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  laid. 
iai4  The  Electorate  of  Hanover  erected  into  a  kingdem. 

SATURDAY,  12ih. 
638  B.  C.  Jenualem  taken  by  Nebaehadnemr,  wlikli  eieuptt 
an  end  tn  the  kingdom  of  Judab. 
1492  Columbus  landed  on  the  Island  of  GuanahaninownlM  »■ 
Salvador,  which  was  the  first  land  discoveied  in  ike  nn 

WOBU). 

1703  Sir  George  Rooke  atuckedthe  Spanish  Gallcona  n  tbt  p«t 
of  Vigo,  and  brought  off  captiye  several  of  UwienchirM"* 

1768  The  empr^  Catherine  II.  snbmitttd  to  inocolilioo  fn  '^ 
small-poi,  wilh  a  view  of  indudag  her  luhjefU  m  do  u  M 
her  etample. 

SUNDAY.  13ih. 
NiHiTliiim  SuNDit  Jima  Tsikitv 


This  truth  ought  to  be  deeply  printedin  niioJa  ^i^ 
of  wisdom  and  their  own  content,  that  ihev  bear  tli«r  wp- 
pineaa  or  unhnppiness  within  their  own  breast;  ow'™ 
all  outward  things  have  a  right  and  a  wrong  handle;  bf 
that  takes  them  by  the  rifjht  handle  finds  them  pwd.be 
that  tates  them  by  tlie  wrong  indiscreetly,  finds  them  «"■ 
Talfe  a  knife  by  the  haft  it  will  serve  you,  late  il  bt^ 
edge  it  will  cut  you.  Tliere  is  no  good  thing  but  ii  mmM 
with  evil,  there  is  no  evil  but  some  Rood  enters  mW  «* 
composition,  Tlie  same  truth  holds  in  all  persons,  ncBMi-- 
end  events.  Out  of  llic  woriit.  a  well  comp^  .>?"« 
endowed  with  tlie  grace  of  God  may  cstract  ^. ""  " 
other  chemistry  than  piety,  wisdom,  and  serenity.  11"™ 
in  us  as  we  incline  our  minds  to  be  pleased  ot  disple»» 
with  most  things  in  the  world.  One  that  haUi  fed  ius^ 
with  the  rich  prospect  of  delicate  eountries,  u  Lomwrai' 
Anjou,  where  aU  the  beauties  and  dwnties  of  «*»"  "IJ 
assembled,  will  another  time  take  no  less  deliglil  WJ  !J^ 
and  rugged  prospect  of  high  bare  mountaiM, «»  ^^ 
stories  of  steep  rocks,  as  about  the  Grande  Ch»rtr*n«s™ 
the  bottom  of  Ardennes,  where  the  very  horror  ""'""'Z^ 
to  the  delectation.  If  I  have  been  deligbted  to  «« 
trees  of  my  orchaid.  in  the  spring  blossoined.  W  ^ 
summer  shady,  in  autumn  bung  with  fruit;  I  ™*3 
aeain.  after  the  fall  of  the  leat  to  see  through  my  We»  W" 
pcospecU  which  the  bushy  boughs  hid  before  i  an^". 
pleased  wilh  the  sight  of  the  snow  candied  >«»' " 
branches,  aa  tho  flowers  of  the  season. — Da  Hoou"' 

Thb  philosopher  oamcs  with  him  into  the  world  ihele'^ 
of  the  clmster,  and  preserves  the  fear  of  domg  fl^'  ^ 
he  U  impelled  by  the  zeal  of  doing  good.  He  t!  n  ^ 
poor,  without  pnde  in  richca  or  discontent  in  .[""^"jjs. 
partakes  of  pleasure  with  temperance,  and  enjoys  «w 
;.-„...! —  of  Honour  with  moderation.     He  poasei  uniJ«f| 


nnctions  ot  nonour  witn  moaenitiDn.  «=  i*""^  .  ,  .^ 
through  a  polluted  world,  and  amidst  all  '^•'"^^f^ 
of  goSd  andevil,  has  bis  ham  fixed  only  where  tree  Jt 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 
No.  rV.    Statue  of  Kino  James  the  Second, 

AT  Whitehall. 

In  Whitehall  Gardens,  eastward  of  the  Banquetting- 
house,  that  is,  at  the  back  of  that  beautiful 
building,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  James  the 
Second,  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  with  a 
chaplet  on  his  head.  His  right  hand,  in  which  there 
was  formerly  a  truncheon,  is  gracefully  extended.  On 
the  pedestal  appears  the  date  of  1 686, 

Tliis  statue  is  much  out  of  sight,  houses  having  been 
built  near  it ;  but,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  placed 
as  it  was  in  an  open  space  about  the  centre  of  the 
great  court  of  a  projected  palace  at  Whitehall,  the 
situation  must  have  been  very  commanding.  Some 
persons  have  objected,  as  a  fault  in  the  figure, 
the  down -cast  look  of  the  king :  he  points  with 
his  hand  to  the  earth,  towards  which  his  eyes 
are  also  directed.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  fault; 
it  is  this  circumstance,  partly,  which  gives  to  the 
form  and  features  a  serene  and  pensive,  and  even 
melancholy,  expression,  heightened,  probably,  in  ima- 
gination, when  we  reflect  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  consider  that  he  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
flat t (Ting  trophy,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
raised  to  his  honour.  Other  historical  recollections 
of  deep  interest,  connected  with  the  place,  occur  to 
the  mind.  James  the  First,  in  the  height  of  royal 
splendour,  erected  that  Banquetting- house,  from  a 
window  of  which  his  son,  in  1649,  stepped  to  the 
block.  And  there  is  in  the  countenance  of  Ch4arles'a 
son,  as  represented  in  the  statue,  something  that  may 
remind  the  attentive  spectator  of  that  awful  tragedy. 

The  historian,  Hume,  after  recording  James's 
abdication,  and  flight  into  France,  in  \  688,  observes : 
"What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent 
sovereign  ?  A  due  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  Had  he  been 
possessed  of  this  essential  quahty,  even  his  middling 
talents,  aided  by  so  many  virtues,  would  have 
rendered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy;  when 
it  was  wanting,  every  excellency  which  he  possessed 
became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdom." 
He  died  at  St.  Germain,  in  France,  ou  the  16th  of 
September,  1701. 

In  our  Fifty-seventh  Number,  (Vol.  U.  p..  194,)  we 
furnished  an  engraving  of  the  statue  of  Charles  the 
Second  at  Chelsea,  stating  the  original  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  Tobias  Rustat,  and  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Grinling  Gibbons.  This  statue  of  the  younger  brother 
may  justly  be  called  a  companion  to  that  of  Charks, 
as  it  was  wrought  by  the  same  hand,  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  liberal  and  loyal  person,  of  whom,  as  well 
as  of  Gibbons,  we  have  some  account  to  give. 

Tobias  Rustat,  Esq.,Under  Keeper  of  HamptonCourt 
Palace,  and  Yeoman  of  the  Robes  to  King  Charles  the 
Second,  bestowed  large  sums  hx  the  promotion  of 
learning,  loyalty,  and  charity.  In  a  long  list  of 
his  many  benefactions  appear  the  foUowuag  : 

To  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  St.  John*s  College,     £ 
Oxford 1000 

To  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purchase  ^^f 
an  annual  sum  for  ever,  for  the  best  Books  to  be 
placed  in  the  Public  Library 1000 

To  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  Scholarships,  and 
other  laudal)le  purposes ;  in  the  whole      ....  3230 

For   the  Statue  of  King  Charles   the   Second  at 

Windsor  Castle 1000 

Towards  building  and  endowing  the  Royal  Hospital 

at  Chelsea 1000 

A  free  (jift  to  their  Majesties^  King  Charles  the 
Second  and  James  the  Second,  of  their  Statues  in 
Brass ;  the  former  placed  upon  a  Pedestal  in  the 
Tiospital  at  Chelsea,  and  the  other  inWhitehall       lOOO 


There  are  other  considerable  items,  eonnstinff  of  a 
handsome  contribution  "  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  after  the  Fire  of  London  j"  "  a  free  gift  to 
a  person  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  loyalty ;" 
a  sum  "  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages  ia 
Leicestershire  -,"  and  "  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  his  brother.  Ma'-  Rustat,  towards  the  paying  off 
his  debts,  contracted  in  the  long  Rebellion."— Thus 
much  for  the  munificent  Donor  of  the  statue  of 
James  the  Second. 

The  Artist,  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  one  of  the 
first  British  sculptors  of  any  note.  He  probably 
owed  his  great  eminence,  and  the  patronage  he  after- 
wards enjoyed,  to  the  kind  notice  taken  of  him  by 
John  Evelyn.  The  following  passage  is  extracted 
from  Evelyns  Diary : — 

"1671,  Jan.  18.  This  day  I  first  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  that  incomparable  young  man,  Giblons, 
whom  I  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place,  by  mere 
accident,  as  I  was  walking  near  a  poor  solitary  thatched 
house  in  a  field  in  our  parish,  (Deptford,)  near  Sayes 
Court.  I  found  him  shut  in ;  but,  looking  in  at  the 
window,  I  perceived  him  carving  the  large  Cartoon 
of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myself  brought 
firom Venice,  where  the  original  painting  remains.  I 
asked  if  I  m^ht  enter  j  he  opened  the  door  civilly  to 
me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work,  as,  for  curio- 
sity of  handling,  drawmg,  and  studious  exactness,  I 
had  never  before  seen  m  all  my  travels.  I  asked  him 
why  he  worked  in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome 
place  5  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himself 
to  his  profession  without  interruption,  and  wondere<l 
not  a  httle  how  I  had  found  him  out.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  imwiUing  to  be  known  to  some  great  man, 
for  that  X  believed  it  might  turn  to  his  profit,-  he 
answered  that  he  was  but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but 
would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  oCF  that  piece  j  on  demand- 
ing his  price,  he  said  an  hundred  pounds.  In  good 
earnest,  the  very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there 
being  in  nature  nothing  so  tender  and  delicate  as  the 
flowers  and  festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  work  was 
very  strong :  in  the  piece  were  more  than  an  hundred 
figures  of  men,  &c.  I  found  he  was  hkewise  musical, 
and  very  civil,  sober,  and  discreet  iji  his  discourse. 
There  was  only  an  old  woman  in  his  house." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  amiable  and  much-re- 
spected Evelyi^  Gibbons  soon  got  good  engagements. 
The  King  (Charles  11.)  employed  him  in  ornamental 
wood -work  in  his  palaces  5  and  his  tasteful  hand 
may  now  be  traced  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
carving  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  wll 
as  in  other  churches  in  this  country. 

Walpok,  in  his  "  Anecdotes,**  says,  speaking  of 
Gibbons,  "  At  Burleigh  is  a  noble  profusion  of  his 
carving  in  picture-frames,  chimney-pieces,  and  door- 
cases.  At  Chatsworth*,  where  a  like  taste  collected 
on^aments  by  the  most  eminent  living  masters,  are 
many  by  Gibbons,  particularly  in  the  cbapel.  Ii 
the  great  ante- chamber  are  several  dead  fowl  over  uie 
chimney,  finely  executed ;  and  over  a  closet-door,  a 
pen,  not  distinguishable  from  a  real  feather.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to 
wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and 
chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the  de- 
ments with  a  free  disorder  natural  to  each  speacs. 

This  graceful  and  elegant  species  of  carving  was 
certainly  the  line  of  art  in  which  Gibbons  chiefly 
excelled;  yet  his  patron,  Evelyn,  as  if  foreseeing 
that  he  would  try  his  hand  at  sculpture,  observes: 
''  Nor  doubt  I  at  all  that  he  will  prove  as  great  a 
master  in  the  statuary  art,"  His  ornamented  mwble 
pedestals  for  statues  were  much   admired,  one  »>» 

♦  In  Dcrbyihire,  th«  q>lsndid  8«at  of  the  Duke  of  l>ava»ihii«« 
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vrhich  is  now  seen  at  Cbaring-cross^  supporting  the 
figure  of  Charles  the  First. 

One  of  his  best  works  in  bronze  was  a  noble  head 
of  James  the  Firsts  larger  than  life,  which  was  ori- 
ginally placed  over  .the  entrance  to  Whitehall^  but  is 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

The  only  disturber  of  men*  of  fkmilies,  cities,  kingdoms, 
worlds,  is  sin :  there  is  no  such  troubler^  no  such  traitor  to 
any  state,  as  the  wilfully  wicked  man ;  no  such  enemy  to 
the  pubUc  as  the  enemy  of  God.— Wooan. 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  lets  acknowledged,  than  that  her 
Feat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world ;  all  things  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  &om  her 
power;  both  ansels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  diflferent  sort  and  manner, 
yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  ani^  joy. — Hooker. 

The  famous  Dr.  Boerhaave  prescribed  morning  de^-otion  as 
the  best  method  of  preserving  health ;  ibr,  said  he,  **  Nothing 
can  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body,  than  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the 
passions ;  and  nothing,''  added  he,  **  more  effidctually  re- 
strains  the  passions,  and  gives  spirit  and  vigour  through 
the  business  of  the  day  than  early  meditation  and  praj^er,** 

^Rli)DOCK.  

There,  are,  indeed,  but  very  fow  who  know  how  to  be  idle 
and  innocent,  or  have  a  relijili  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not 
criminal ;  every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  first. step  eul  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasure^*  aa 
wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety, 
and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take. — Addison. 

The  main  distinction  between  real  Christianity,  and  the 
system  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians,  chiefly  consists 
in  the  different  place  which  is  assigned  in  the  two  schemes 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  These,  in  the 
scheme  of  nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  all,  appear 
but  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  to  the  ordinary  eye. 
Those  splendid  luminaries  draw  forth,  perhaps,  occasionally, 
a  transient  expression  of  admiration  when  we  behold  their 
beauty,  or  hear  of  their  distances,  magnitudes  or  pro- 
perties :  now  and  then,  too,  we  are  led,  perhaps,  to  muse  upon 
their  possible  uses ;  but,  however  curious  as  subjects  of 
speculation,  it  must,  after  all,  be  confessed,  thev  twinkle  to 
the  common  observer  with  a  vain  and  *  idle'  lustre ;  and 
except  in  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  have  no  influence 
on  human  happiness,  or  any  concern  with  the  course  and 
order  of  the  world.  But  to  the  real  Christian,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  peculiar  doctrines  constitute  the  centre  to 
tvhich  he  gravitates  !  the  very  tun  of  his  system !  the 
origin  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  lovely  !  the  source  of 
lights  and  life,  and  motion,  and  genial  warmth,  and  plastic 
energy!  Dim  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  cold  and 
ormiforiless  our  state,  while  left  to  her  unassisted  guidance. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  itself,  though  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  shines  but  with  leeble  and  scanty  ravs.  But  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  now  unveiled  to  our  eyes, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  and  to  eujoy,  *  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  faoe  of  Jesus 
Christ,*  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridian  splendour. 
The  words  of  inspiration  best  express  our  highly-favoured 
state ;  *  we  all,  with  open  fiiee,  beholding  as  m  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds 
Their  only  point  of  rest.  Eternal  Word: 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peaoe : 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  w  lif^  of  man  : 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success : 
His  stren^  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to'  serve. 
But  O I    Thou  Bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  I 
Thou  art  of  all  tiiy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown ; 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor. 
And  with  Hiee  ;ridh,  take  W*»t  Thou  wilt  awav 

WlW»WfWC&. 


CONSTELLATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

CROSS. 

Op  all  the  antarctic  constellations,  the  celebrated 
Southern  Cross  's  by  far  the  most  remarkable ;  and 
must  in  every  uge  continue  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
all  voytigers  and  travellers  who  are  fortimate  enough 
to  see  it.  I  think  it  would  strike  the  imagination 
even  of  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
Christian  Religion  j  but  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  judge, 
seeing  how  inextricably  our  own  ideas  are  mingled 
up  with  associations  linking  this  sacred  symbol  with 
almost  every  thought,  word,  and  deed  of  our  lives. 

The  three  great  stars,  which  form  the  Cross,  one 
at  the  top,  one  at  the  left  arm,  and  one,  which  is  the 
chief  star,  called  Alpha,  at  the  foot,  are  so  placed  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  crucifix,  even  without  the 
help  of  a  small  star,  which  completes  the  horizontal 
beam.  When  on  the  meridian,  it  stands  nearly 
upright  5  and  as  it  seta,  we  observe  it  lean  over  to 
the  westward.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  this  is  not  more  striking  than  its  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  erect,  as  it  rises  iVom  the 
east.  In  every  position,  however,  it  is  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  well  calculated,  with  a  little  prompting 
^m  the  fancy,  to  stir  up  our  thoughts  to  solemn 
purposes. 

I  know  not  how  others  are  affected  by  such 
tilings,  Imt  for  myself  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
during  the  many  nights  I  have  watched  the  Southern 
Cross,  I'  remember  no  two  occasions,  when  the 
spectacle  [interested  me  exactly  in  the  same  way,  nor 
any  one  upon  which  I  did  not  discover  the  result  to 
be  somewhat  different,  and  always  more  impressive 
than  what  I  had  looked  for.  This  Constellation, 
being  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  south  pole,  is 
seen  in  its  whole  revolution,  and  accordingly,  when 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  observed  it  in 
every  stage;  from  its  triumphant  erect  position, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
to  that  of  complete  inversion,  with  the  top  beneath, 
and  almost  touching  the  water.  This  position,  by 
the  way,  always  reminded  me  of  the  death  of  St. 
Peter,  who  is  said  to  have  deemed  it  too  great  on 
honour  to  be  crucified  with  his  head  upwards.  In 
short,  I  defy  the  stupidest  mortal  that  ever  lived,  to 
watch  these  changes  in  the  aspect  of  this  splendid 
constellation  and  not  to  be  in  some  degree  struck  by 
them. Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

The  noble  ruin  represented  in  the  engraving,  was 
for  many  years  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Electors 
of  Baden.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  structure 
is  said  to  have  been  built  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry :  but  the  chief 
portion  of  the  present  ruin  consists  of  the  remains 
of  a  more  recent  palace,  erected  at  the  beginuiug  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Fourth.  The  castle  is  situated  on  an  abrupt 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  town,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  the  vast  extent 
of  the  ruin,  and  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the  solid  strength  of 
the  old  mountain-fortress,  to  the  costly  and  decorated 
palace  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  forms  a  most 
imposing  object. 

Behind  it  rises,  high  above  it,  the  majestic  moun- 
tain called  the  Geisberg ;  its  sides  and  summit  covered 
with  a  forest  of  chestnuts,  intermixed  with  a  few 
beeches  and  firs.  The  mountain,  immediately  round 
the  Castle,  is  one  thick  shrubbery  or  garden- wilder- 
ness^ diversified  with  serpentine  walks,  steep  ucclivi- 
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tics,  luxuriant  thickeU  of  every  kind  of  sbnib,  and 
a  few  carefully-preflerved  spots,  blooming  with 
curious  plants  and  sweet- smelling  flowers.  I'be 
eastern  part  of  the  garden,  which  hangs  inunediately 
above  the  Neckar,  is  supported  on  an  arcade  of 
stone-work,  consisting  of  a  number  of  large  massive 
arches.  Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  this 
arcade,  supporting  the  hanging  gardens,  has  a  singu- 
larly striking  and  pictniesque  effect.  The  thick  forest 
which  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  above  and 
round  the  gardens,  joins  with  the  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  and  the  deer  of  the  forest  sometimes 
browse  among  the  thickets,  and  almost  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle. 

Since  its  first  erection,  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg 
has  frequently  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  effects  of 
war  and  tempests.  It  has  twice  been  injured  by 
lightning;  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1537. 

There  formerly  stood  a  much  more  ancient  castle, 
higher  up  on  the  rock,  which  after  the  erection  of 
the  later  edifice  was  deserted,  and  one  of  its  towers 
converted  into  a  powder-magazine.  "  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1537,  a  tremendous  thunder-cloud  burst 
over  the  mountains,  the  town  and  the  castle ;  the 
lightning  struck  on  the  tower,  which  contained  an 
immense  quantity  of  powder.  In  an  instant  the 
walla  of  the  Castle  were  riven  in  pieces,  the  eartb 
trembled,  the  mount^n  tottered,  the  castle  was  laid 
on  the  earth,  stones  and  beams  were  precipitated 
into  the  Iowa  below,  doors  and  windows  sprung 
from  their  hinges,  houses  were  laid  low,  and  their 
inhabitants  buried.  Many  lost  their  lives  in  the 
destruction,  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning  only  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  the  devastation.  The  present 
castle  suffered  severely  from  the  shock,  and  from 
the  masses  of  building  burled  down  the  mountain ; 
the  Elector,  Louis  the  Fifth,  had  only  just  left  his 
rrHi  ling -cabinet  when   it   was   overwhelmed    in   the 

The  damage  done  to  the  building  by  this  severe 
infliction,  was,  after  some  time,  repaired;  but  it  was 
■(gain  much  injur  d  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 


the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1622.  But  the  pnacqal 
caoses  of  its  devastation  were  two  bombardments  lij 
the  French,  under  Turenne  and  Melac,  by  the  awl 
orders  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  on  which  i>««i<» 
Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  medal  rtro", 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Rex  dixit  et  /arissi  c*-  " 
"The  king  said  it,  and  it  was  done." 

At  this  period  the  famous  Tun  of  HeiddbdJ 
capable  of  containing  528  hogsheads,  sbaiedta*"'' 
of  the  Castle.  This  enormous  vessel  is  Mi*  toh»w 
been  kept,  in  those  times,  constantly  full  of  p>w 
Rhenish  winei  hut  it  was  not  until  )729,th»tUui 
gigantic  curiosity  was  rendered  again  serviceible- 

The  building  itself,  having  been  rebuilt  in  a  mort 
splendid  style  than  ever,  had  become  once  man  l« 
palace  of  the  Elector,  but  in  1764,  it  was  again  bmn' 
by  lightning,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  wB- 
plctcly  deserted.  The  town  itself  still  rasiotsJns  lU 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  University,  wnid)  •J" 
though  not  the  largest,  is  considered  one  <rf  *••«  "* 
in  Germany. 
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THE  OVERFLOWING  OF  THE  NILE. 


No  river  in  the  world  has  attracted  so  much  ob- 
servation, and  given  rise  to  so  many  false  conjectures 
and  absurd  speculations,  as  the  Nile.  Frobablf,  no 
river  in  the  worid  so  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  Dromedary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab, 
is  rightiy  considered  as  the  first  of  quadrupeds ;  in 
many  parts  of  his  wild  country,  he  is  entirely  depend- 
ent npon  it  for  existence.  To  the  Laplander,  the 
Rein-deer  is  equally  necessary,  and  to  the  Kamtscliat- 
kan  the  Dog.  But  no  race  of  animals  can  afford  to 
mankind  so  many  benefits  as  this  most  bountiful 
river.  It  is,  to  tbe  inhabitant  of  the  region  through 
which  it  passes,  at  once  food,  wealth,  and  happiness. 
Were  it  to  withhold  its  annual  tribute  for  one  season, 
thousands  who  depend  upon  it  for  life,  must  inevitably 
perish.  Passing,  for  the  extent  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
through  a  desert  of  sand,  it  may  be  said  to  Itave 
reclaimed,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man,  terri- 
tories which  else  must  for  ever  have  remained  unoc- 
cupied and  waste. 

This  it  has  accomplished,  by  every  year,  at  a 
particular  season,  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  consi- 
dcrahlc  distance  on  either  side ;  and  when  the  water 
has  sunk  into  tbe  ground,  or  has  been  exhaled  into 
the  atmosphere  hy  the  beat  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  to 
have  left  upon  the  earth  a  rich  and  fertilizing 
sediment,  that  has  been  washed  down  during  the 
progress  of  the  river  through  more  fruitful  countries. 
This  sediment,  or  mud,  consists  chiefly  of  alumine 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  therefore  contains 
within  itself  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  requires 
no  manure  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  huabaad- 
man.  It  acquires,  too,  a  fresh  coating  with  every 
inundation,  and  at  lengtii  a  fine  alluvial  soil  has  been 
deposited,  that  enables  the  sower,  without  any  culti- 
vation, to  obtain  a  most  abundant  harvest. 

As,  owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  tbe  climate, 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  these  inundations, 
to  raise  a  crop  even  from  the  rich  mould  already 
deposited,  we  may  imagine  the  misery  and  ruin  that 
would  visit  the  people  of  Egypt,  were  the  Nile  for 
one  year  to  withhold  its  usual  supply.  The  mighty 
importance  of  this  annual  overflowing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  country,  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  long  baffled  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  its 
cense;  and  it  has  uot,  until  late  years,  been  ever 
clearly  understood. 

The  Nile  begins  to  rise  every  year  about  tho  17tb 


of  June,  but  does  not  reach  its  utmost  height  until 
the  middle  of  September!  although  some  writecs 
place  that  event  in  the  middle  of  August.  Mr. 
Antes,  who,  about  forty  years  ago,  wrote  some  ob- 
servations upon  Egypt,  remarks,  that  "  According  to 
the  Cophtic  a;ra,  tlie  i7th  of  June  is  the  festival  of 
the  Archangel  Mic^iael,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  fable 
that  is  firnvly  believed,  as  well  by  the  Turks,  as  by 
the  Cophts  and  other  Christians  of  the  country,  viz: 
That  the  Angel  Michael,  on  that  day,  throws  a  drop 
of  waltr  of  such  fermenting  qualify  into  the  river, 
as  to  cause  it  to  rise  and  overflow  all  the  country. 
For  this  reason  the  ]  7th  of  June  is  called  Nockia 
(which  signifies  drop,)  by  all  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Egypt:  and  should  any  one  contradict  the  notion, 
he  would  be  charged  with  groas  ignorance;  as  would 
also  be  the  case,  were  lie  to  deny  the  merits  of  the 
prophetical  well  at  El  Garmes,  in  Middle  Egypt, 
which,  according  to  their  opinion,  shows  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  by  a  miraculous  elevation  of  its 
waters,  to  what  height  the  river  will  rise  that  season." 
Near  to  Old  Cairo,  placed  in  an  ancient  mosque. 
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is  a  large  square  well,  containing  an  octagon  granite 
pillar,  which  is  divided  into  karats,  or  digits.  Thif 
is  called  the  Nilometer.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  t^e  rate  mt 
which  it  rises  is  ascertained  by  the  digital  upon  the 
pillar.  Its  usual  progress  is  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  a  day,  and  when  it  attains  its  fiili  height  the 
Nilometer  is  under  water. 

As  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise,  iJie  canal 
which  runs  through  Cairo  is  deemed,  and  a  dam  is 
placed  across  its  mouth  at  Old  Cairo,  which  is  not 
opened  until  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  height 
This  opening  of  the  canal  is  attended  with  great 
ceremony;  the  day  is  kept  as  a  festival,  and  the 
most  extravagant  Joy  animates  emy  hihabitant 
No  other  canal  is  permitted  to  be  opeiied  until  tlds 
ceremony  is  over. 

The  Egyi)tian  may  wdl  be  proud  of  his  river,  or 
rather,  he  may  well  be  grated  to  the  all-bounti<nl 
Creator  for  the  blessing.  As  I  before  observed^  Ac 
Arab  need  scarcely  be  so  proud  of  his  Dromedary, 
or  the  Laplander  of  his  Rein-deer.  The  milk  dt 
the  Camel  or  the  Deer  is  not  more  sweet  and  deli- 
cious than  the  water  of  the  Nile  when  the  river  is 
at  its  height.  It  has  another  excellent  quality :  it 
never  becomes  putrid,  although  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  small  vessels  in  a  house,  or  in  large 
cisterns  out  of  doors.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  its 
innocuous  quality  is  contained  in  the  remark  of  a 
traveller,  that  whilst  in  aU  other  countries  where  rice 
is  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are  necessarily  kept 
much  under  water,  the  climate  is  found  to  be  un- 
healthy, and  productive  of  agues,  yet  in  Lower 
Egypt,  where  there  are  innumerable  rice-fields,  ^e 
ague  rarely  afllicts  either  the  natives  or  strangers. 
These  observations  disprove  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  the  plague,  so  frequent  in  parts  of  the 
country,  is  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  stagnant 
water  which  the  Nile  leaves  upon  the  fields  after  an 
inundation. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  cause  of  th*; 
overflow  of  this  wonderful  river. 

The  most  profound  observations  of  ancient  natural 
philosophers,  were  frequently  little  more  than  guesses 
at  the  truth,  whilst  the  researches  of  modem  times 
have  been  repaid  with  proofs,  that  render  what  was 
formerly  only  probable,  now  matter  of  certainty. 
But  whilst  we  rejoice  in  our  own  superior  knowledge, 
owing  partly  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  letters, 
which  has  excited  a  more  general  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  new  art  of  navigation,  by 
which  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled 
to  remain  in  idle  wonder  at  the  effects,  are  now  ena- 
bled to  go  themselves  and  search  into  the  cause; 
whilst  we  rejoice,  I  say,  in  our  own  extended  know- 
ledge, we  ought  not  to  sneer  at  the  surmises  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  however  far  they  may  be  from 
the  truth.  When  we  recollect  timt  ^ese  sages  were 
enveloped  in  a  veil  of  darkness,  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  cast  aside,  we  cannot  but  often  be 
struck  with  admiration,  that  they  should,  by  the  mere 
power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  by  the  struggle  of 
superior  intellect,  have  been  able  to  search  into  the 
most  baffling  mysteries,  and  to  drag  from  them  any 
thing  like  the  reality.  And  when,  as  we  sometimes 
find,  these  guesses,  or  this  reasoning,  approach 
closely  to  the  verge  of  what  modem  discovery  has 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  our  wonder  and  admiration  are 
greatly  increased.  The  historian,  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  after  stating  the  fallacious  conjectures 
tof  his  predecessors  respecting  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  offcrad  his  qym>  ofm9J^ihe  result  of  reason^ 


deliberation,  and  enxions  inqtiiry }  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  oplni<m  of  this  eariy  writer  was  not 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  caused 
by  the  trcpicai  rains  of  Abyssinia;  which  always 
commence  Math  tbc  beginning  of  June  and  continue 
until  nearly  the  end  of  September,  In  this  region 
it  rains  lor  several  hours  every  day,  and  with  so 
much  violence  that,  according  to  Bruce,  who  made 
his  observations  at  Gondar,  it  fills  a  tub  of  twelve 
inches  diameter  with  fifteen  pounds  of  water  in  an 
hour*s  time.  This  large  body  of  watar,  spreading 
over  a  wide  surface  of  country,  has  only  one  great 
conduit  by  which  it  can  make  its  escape  to  the  sea  : 
into  this  it  pours,  through  ten  thousand  temporary 
channels,  and  the  whole  united  volume,  rushing  from 
the  mountains  of  Abyadnia  down  the  course  of  the 
Nik,  is  neoesMHly  dispersed  over  the  level  plain  of 
Egypt }  since  the  bed  of  the  river  is  far  too  narrow 
to  contain  an  hundredth  part  of  the  torrent. 

Since  the  tropical  rains  are  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  I  wiU  now  endeavour  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  tropical  rains  themselves.  When  the 
sun,  as  Herodotus  would  say,  pays  his  regular  visits  to 
the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  the  line,  the  air  be- 
comes so  heated  by  his  presence,  as  to  expand  and  fly 
upwards  3  the  vacuum  thus  created,  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  more  distant  and  colder  atmosphere, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  rarefied,  and  is  again  in  like 
manner  replaced.  A  constant  rush  of  air  is  thus  main- 
tained; which  is  commonly  termed  the  trade -wind. 
This  being  also  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  (or 
more  strictly,  of  the  earth),  is  for  ever  flowing 
towards  the  equator.  The  rarefied  air,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sun,  is  capable  of  abs<Mrbing  a 
greater  portion  of  water  than  the  cold  air  can 
contain ;  but  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  and  a 
ooider  atmosphere,  it  loses  its  power  to  retain  the 
denser  vapour,  which  /iccordingly  descends  to  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  the  tropical  rains.  Thus 
everlastingly  is  provided  a  supply  of  moisture,  that 
accompanies  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  remedy  or 
avert  the  evil  which  otherwise  must  ensue,  from  the 
fierceness  and  intensity  of  his  beams  in  die  regicois 
of  the  torrid  zones.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
charity  and  mercy,  unweariedly  striving  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  a  fierce^  destroyer  (as  it  would 
seem)  as  constantiy  seeks  to  inflict.  It  is  also 
another  lofty  sign  of  the  grandeur  of  this  universal 
scheme,  in  which,  by  the  most  simple  means,  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficial  results  are  so  frequently  pro- 
duced^ and  in  which  the  Almighty  so  oftai  chooses  to 
alarm  our  weakness  with  the  appearance  of  impending 
ruin,  in  order  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  by  fixing  our 
attention  upon  the  ever-accompanying  alleviatioa. 

And  here  I  might  with  propriety  conclude  these 
remarks,  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  Herodotus,  observe, 
that  experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  con- 
jecture, that  "the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile."  E.  W.  L. 

There  is  a  wicked  indiaation  in  most  people  to  suppose 
an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  M  a  ycun^  ar 
middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  company,  does  i^ 
recollect  where  he  laid  hia  hat,  it  is  nothiug :  but  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people  will 
shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  "  His  memory  is  gmng/* 
— ^Johnson. 


Intkllectua-l  attainments  and  habits  are  no  security  ftr 
good  conduct,  unless  they  are  supported  by  reUgioBtf 
principles;  without  religion,  the  highe^^t  endowments  cf 
intellect  can  only  render  the  possessor  more  dangerous  if 
he  be  ill-disposed,  if  well-disposed  only  more  unhsffy. — * 
SouTasY, 
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1830.   1831.   1832. 


C,799 

18,300 

2,450 

451 


15,313 

34,133 

5,354 

424 


17,481 

28,204 

5,500 

5GI 


Total 


15,924  26,000  55,224  51,746 


EMIGRATION  TO  THE  CANADAS. 

The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  cheap  rate  of 
transport  ensured  by  our  colonial  timber-trade,  and 
the  healthiness,  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  climate  ^ 
and  productions,  have  rendered  Canada  the  favourite 
land  of  promise ;  added  to  which  are  the  freedom  from 
taxation,  the  security  arising  from  the  protection  of 
British  laws,  and  the  association  of  national  feeling. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  the  Canadas 
began  to  feel  sensibly  the  advantages  of  emigration 
as  of  much  real  importance,  nor  indeed  was  the 
public  attention  of  Great  Britain  thoroughly  awake 
to  its  extent,  till  the  year  1830,  when  above  .28,000 
persons  were  recorded  as  having  arrived  at  Quebec. 
The  next  short  period  of  two  years  shows  an  increase 
to  the  astonishing  extent  of  51,746. 

It  is  a  singidar  fact,  that  as  the  numbers  of  those 
who  emigrate  to  Canada  have  increased,  so  has  their 
quality  improved;  prior  to  1830  they  generally 
consisted  of  the  labouring  and  poorest  classes  only,  to 
whom  any  change  oflFered  an  advantage,  and  from 
Ireland  they  were  for  the  greater  part  Catholics. 

Gratifying  as  it  was  to  know  that  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  of  our  countrymen  found  in  our  own 
possessions  the  means  of  increasing  their  own  hap- 
piness and  comforts,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  empire  by  the  con- 
sumption of  her  manufactures,  and  the  employment 
of  her  shipping ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  a  new 
country,  wanting  in  capital,  they  were  not  the  only 
desirable  description  of  settlers  required.  Philan- 
thropy and  patriotism  were  gratified,  but  it  has 
remained  for  the  last  three  years  of  emigration  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  already-settled  population, 
by  the  introduction  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  considerable 
share  of  literature  and  science. 

Respectable  farmers,  with  skill,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry J  half- pay  and  retired  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  with  their  families ;   professitmal  men  of  more 
merit  than  practice  j   gentlemen  of  ancient  families, 
but  reduced  income  j   aU  these  various  classes  have 
swelled  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  have  exerted  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  great  interests 
of  the   colony.     The   extension   of  cultivation,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  increasing  number 
of  bridges,  the  extraordinary  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  public  roads  and  water- communications;  and, 
above  all,  the  astounding  amount  of  the  grants  of 
the  two  legislatures  for  the  latter  purposes  j   evince 
not    only   the    increased    means   possessed  by  the 
colony,  but  its  anticipation  of  still  greater  powers. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  successful  operations  of  the 
Canada  Company  have  been  the  principal  means  of 
giving    that    province    a    siuprising    start,    by  the 
introduction  of  the  classes  abo^e   alluded  to,  and 
consequently  it  is  in  that  province  that  we  at  present 
find  all  the  advantages  enumerated.     There  the  value 
of  real  estate  has  increased  an  hundred-fold  5  there 
the  wild  lands,  formerly  considered  even  an  incum- 
brance, have  acquired  a  real  and  considerable  mar- 
ketable  value,   from  the   increased   and   increasing 
demand  for  them ;   and  there  have  internal  improve- 
ments advanced  in  a  most  astonishing  degree. 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  recorded  during  the 
last  four  years  are  as  follow  : 

1829. 
From  

England  and  Wales     .    .  3.544 

Ireland 9,614 

Scotland 2,643 

IMova  Scotia,  Now  Bnins-l    ,  ^^ 
wiclt,  &  Newfoundland  i    '^'^ 


During  the  present  year,  the  number  of  enngranfs 
from  Scotland  is  much  reduced ;  but,  instead  of  the 
lowest  and  poorest  classes,  they  have  been  the  respect- 
able tenantry,  the  very  thews  and  sinews  of  the  country, 
carrying  with  them  their  families,  their  property,  and 
their  decent,  respectable,  ,and  pious  demeanour. 

Among  the  emigrants  of  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  year,  as  already  remarked, 
there  were  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  men  of 
substance*,  professional  men  (particularly  those  of  the 
medical  profession),  men  of  science,  half-pay  and 
retired  officers,  and  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
of  capital.  Those  of  the  two  former  classes  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  various  towns  and  villages 
of  Upper  Canada,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
are  now  exercising  their  caUings,  with  every  prospect 
of  profit  to  the  communities  in  which  they  have  taken 
up  their  abode.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  generally  obtained  the  quantities  of  wild 
land  to  which  the  government-regulations  entitle 
them  for  their  services  3  upon  which  land  they  have 
either  already  settled,  or  are  making  improvements, 
with  a  view  of  settling  on  them  hereafter.  Many 
have  purchased  ready- cultivated  farms  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  upon  which  they  have  established 
their  famihes;  they  are  highly  delighted  with  the 
country  of  theur  adoption,  and  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  perfect  assurance  that  their  removal  to 
the  province  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  rising  famihes. 

But  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  emigrants, 
even  of  the  last  season,  were  the  laboiuring  poor,  and 
among  them  many  who  were  sent  out  to  the  country 
by  parochial  aid,  or  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
private  individuals.  These  emigrants,  with  then- 
families,  (for  this  class  of  our  countrymen  are  usually 
blessed  with  a  goodly  progeny,)  have  been  settled, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
Government  and  its  agents,  on  the  wild  lands  of  the 
crown.  These  poor  people,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  commuted  pensioners,  (men,  in  general, 
of  dissolute  habits,)  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition : 
most  of  them  having  cleared  and  cultivated  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  to  provide  for  their  families  5  and  in 
a  very  few  years,  with  industry,  prudence,  and  the 
blessing  of  health,  they  will  be  on  the  highway  to 
independence. 

The  emigration  of  the  last  two  years  has,  in  every 
point  of  view,  been  productive  of  more  satisfactory  con- 
sequences, both  to  the  emigrants  themselves  and  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  than  that  of  any  preceding 
period  of  the  history  of  these  colonies.  Individually, 
tlie  new  settlers  have  had  much  fewer  difficulties  and 
privations  to  encounter  than  in  former  years.  £m- 
ployroent  is  now  more  easily  obtained )  money  more 
abundant  ^  roads  improved,  and  more  generally  ex- 
tended throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  the  colony; 
while  the  means  of  internal  communication  by  land 
and  by  water,  by  stage  and  by  steam-boat,  have  in- 
creased an  hundred-fold  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  pro- 
vince, particularly  the  seat  of  government,  have 
doubled  in  size  and  population  within  the  same 
period,  while  new  towns  and  villages  are  almost  daily 
springing  up  in  every  direction  around  us.  G. 

*  During  the  summer  of  1832,  300,000  sovereigns  were  deposited 
in  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada  by  emigrants. 


He  does  anger  too  much  honour,  who  calls  it  madness, 
which,  being  a  distemper  of  tho  brain,  and  a  total  absence 
of  all  reason,  is  innocent  of  all  the  ill  effects  it  may  produce, 
whereas  anger  is  an  affected  madness,  comjM)unded  of 
pride  and  ^lly»  *ind  an  intention  to  do  commonly  raoro 
mischief  than  it  can  bring  to  pass. — Lord  Clarenuon. 
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REHOBOAM,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 


The  engraving  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article^  is  not  only  very  interesting  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, but  very  important,  as  affording  an  indubitable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  a  part  of  Scripture  History.  We 
read  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  "  That  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam, 
Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  ^ 
and  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house:  he 
even  took  away  all :  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields 
of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made."  Of  this  event 
we  have  no  mention  in  profane  history,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
the  Sacred  Historian:  but  a  confirmation  of  this 
fact  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  after  the  long 
period  of  2800  years. 

Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  it  appears,  from  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Champollion,  was  the  builder  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  palaces  of  ancient  Thebes,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Kamac.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  palace  there  is  scidptured  a  grand 
triumphal  ceremony,  in  which  the  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented as  dragging  the  chiefs  of  above  thirty  conquered 
nations  to  the  feet  of  the  idols  of  Thebes.  Amongst 
these  captives,  is  the  one  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, whose  name  is  plainly  written  in  hierogl3rphi- 
cal  letters,  loudaha  Malek,  the  Kino  of  Judau.  And 
as  Rehoboam  was  the  oidy  King  of  Judah  conquered 
by  Shishak,  the  figure  must  be  intended  to  represent 
that  monarch ;  who,  for  his  sins,  lost  the  protection 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  splendid  treasures  of  his  father 
Solomon  were  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
EgjTptian  conqueror. 

As  the  figures  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  generally  portraits,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  actual  likeness 
of  Rehoboam.  At  all  events,  the  inscription  upon 
the  shield,  together  with  the  strongly-marked  Jewish 
physiognomy,  afford  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  in- 


tended to  represent  the  Jewish  kmg;  and  it  sboiirB  tu 
the  figure  and  features  of  the  Jewish  people,  about 
a  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  tluit  mighty 
Deliverer,  who,  *'  according  to  the  flesh,*'  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rehoboam. 

We  hope  that  similar  confirmations  of  stiU  more 
important  facts  in  Sacred  History  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  palaces  and 
monuments.  Such  corroborations  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Bible  are  not  indeed  essential  to  the  Christian's 
faith,  but  they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
useful  in  overturning  the  objections  of  infidel  histo- 
rians and  philosophers.  G.  T. 

AKNJVEUSARIES  JIV  OCTOBER. 
MONDAY,  Hlh. 
1066  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  whidh  placed  William  the  Normao  « 
the  throne  of  England. 

TUESDAY,  15th. 

1498  Amerieus  Vespttcius,  the  Florentine  navigator, 'from  whom  tbe 

New  World  derives  its  name  of  America,  returned  frma  i» 

first  voyage,  in  which  he  had  discovered  the  western  cootioQU. 

1651  Charles  jl,  sailed    from  Brighton    after    his   escape  bom 

Worcestei; 

WEDNESDAY,  16th. 
1555  Bishops  RidUy  and  Latimer  burnt  at  Oxford. 
1793  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  to  Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  at  Pirw. 
1806  Dessalinest  the  Negro  Emperor  of  St.  Domingo,  puttodcatli 
by  his  own  adherents  for  nis  atrocious  cruelties. 

FRIDAY.  18th. 
St.  Luke  the  Evanceust. — Of  this  holy  person  the  NewTcsti- 
ment  nves  us^very  little  information.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  (be 
Gospels,  nor  is  he  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  Chnstiaiuty 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour ;  it  is,  however,  quite  etideoi. 
that  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  tlie  greater  part,  though  not inall, 
of  his  journeymgs,  and  his  Gospel  is,  with  good  reason,  tnwxm 
to  have  been  written  under  his  sanction,  as  that  of  St.  Mark  was 
under  St.  Peter*8. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter ;  but  this  c<mw 
hardly  be  the  case,  since  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  forsni^)oso| 
that  Luke  the  Evangelist  and  Luke  the  "beloved  Pl»iw^ 
were  not  the  same  iiidividual.  Tbat  he  was  a  person  <>' ■■^ 
learning  is  evident,  from  the  superior  purity  and  c^°*^|J'| 
language  observable  in  his  wriungs.  Of  his  minbtry,  after  the 
History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  terminates,  we  have  no  certan 
account ;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his  life  was 
comparatively  peaceful,  and  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 
1564  Captain  Hawkins,  a  celebrated  Buccaneer,  of  the  suttwj 
century,  made  the  first  voyare  to  the  Coast  of  Afria  wiii  »e 
avowed  purpose ^f  buying  slaves. 

SATURDAY,  19th.  ,    .^ 

1781  The  British  army,  under  Lord  Comwallis.  surrendered  » 
General  Washington,  by  which  the  contest  between  tnfW" 
and  her  Colonies  was  ended. 

SUNDAY,  20th. 
TwBNTiETn  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
480  B.C.  Battle  of  Salamis,  the  most  celebrated  naval  enjap- 

ment  of  antiquity. 
1687  A.  D.  Lima  di^troyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  exi^nds  every  where  before  os 
aa  immense  portraiture  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  its  contnvip? 
skill,  profuse  imagination,  conceiving  genius,  and  cxquii«« 
taste,  as  well  as  its  interesting  qualities  of  the  most  g'*"?* 
benignity,  and  the  most  l^nevolent  munificence  }^ 
various  flowers  we  behold  awaken  these  sentimente  wiUbq 


us,  and  compel  our  reason  to  make  these  perceptions 
this  inference.    They  are  the  annual  heralds,  and  e^trj 
returning  pledges  to  us  of  His  continuing  ^°*5!SI!!'  rf 
His  desire  to  please  and  to  benefit  us,  and,  thcnfl«e» « 
His  parental  and  intilectual  amiabilities.    They  come  w 
us,  together  with  the  attendant  seasons  that  "^IJ'V'S 
evolve  them,  as  the  appointed  assurances  that  the  worn 
we  inhabit  is  yet  to  be  preserved,  and  the  present  cffli'^ 
of  things  to  go  on.    The  thunder,  the  pestilence,  m^ 
tempest,  awe  and  humble  us  into  dismaying  recoUccnon     . 
His  tremendous  omnipotence  and  possible  visitatwitft  ** 
of  our  total  mability  to  resist  or  avert  them ;  but  the  w*^ 
and  benefactions  of  His  vegetable  creations,  the  flo»«J 
and  the  fruits  more  especially,  remind  and  assure  w 
His  unforgctting  care,  of  his  condescending  s)^?"*^:^  , 
His  paternal  attentions,  and  of  the  same  affectionate  Dec?  i 
nity  still  actuating  His  mind,  which  must  have  influe|^  I 
it  to  design  and  execute  such  lovely  and  ^'**^^'^\'^I^  J 
tions  that  display  the  minutest  thought,  most  ®J*^ 
composition,  and  so  much  personal  kindness. — -Tw^ 

LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
PusLiftusD  m  Wkielt  NuMBias.  raict  Okk  Punrr,  aho  wI'**'^ 

HICK  SlXVKWCK.  A«D  ^     ^.  _^^ 

Sold  by  ftU  BookseUen  and  Nvwtteadcn  to  «kf  WM"" 


^^^d^^im* 


.  1833.  SoJ'iCnr. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

POLYNESIA. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Sontb  Sea  Islands  are 
generally  above  the  middle  atatnre,  and  tolerably 
robnst.  Their  limbs  are  well-formed;  they  are 
active  in  their  movements,  and  nnembarrassed  in 
their  address.  Deformity  and  disease  they  invariably 
ascribe  tu  the  visits  of  Europeans ;  a  deformed  person 
being,  as  they  say,  rarely  seen  among  them,  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  period  of  their  discovery,  llteir 
countenances  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese, 
Halay,  or  other  eastern  tribes.  Their  featmvs  are 
bold  and  prominent,  the  forehead  high  and  findy 
Ibrmed,  the  eyes  bright,  fcdl,  and  of  a  jet-black)  the 
cheek-bones  never  high,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  month 
-well-formed,  the  lips  full,  the  teeth  remarkably  white 
and  entire,  except  in  extreme  old  age,  the  ean  lai^, 
tiie  chia  generally  projecting.  "Dke  hair  is  of 'a 
shining  black  or  dark>brown  colour,  frequently  soft 
and  curly. 

The  females,  though  generally  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  the  men,  are  larger  than  those  of 
"England,  and  are  sometimes  remarkably  tall  and 
stout.  A  roondneas  and  fiilness  of  figure,  but  with- 
out corpulence,  distinguishes  both  sexes,  but  espe- 
cially the  females.  The  general  colours  are  olive, 
bronze,  and  reddish-bro\m,  equally  removed  from  the 
jet-black  of  the  African  and  Asiatic,  the  yellow  of  the 
Malay,  and  the  copper-colour  of  the  North  American. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of 
hereditary  rank,  are  much  superior  to  the  common 
people  in  stateliness  and  physical  stnngth ;  so  much 
■o  indeed,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  considered 
aa  a  distinct  race.  The  father  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  six  feet  four  inches ;  Fomar^ 
nx   feet  two  incheti    and   the   present  kings    of 
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Raiatea  and  of  Huahine  Ate  equally  tall.  Superior 
food  and  different  habits  bf  lifb  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  account  ibr  this  difference.  Dark- 
ness of  colour  is  considered  by  them  as  an  indica- 
tion of  strength.  "  When/*  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ''  I  have 
seen  the  natives  looking  at  a  very  dark  man,  I  have 
sometimes  heard  them  say  in  the  native  language, 
'The  man^  how  dark!  good  bones  are  his/  referring 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fish-hooks^  chiseb, 
&c.,  of  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  battle.  Again, 
when  a  man  of  a  good  figure  has  landed  from  a 
European  ship,  they  have  said,  '  A  fine  man  that, 
if  he  were  but  a  native.'  " 

Their  mental  faculties  have  hitherto  been  but 
partially  developed.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands  are  more  curious  and  inquisitive,  as  well  as 
ingenious,  than  those  of  the  other  groups.  That 
their  capabilities  are  great,  may  be  gathered  not  only 
from  the  systematic  nature  of  their  institutions,  the 
impassioned  eloquence  displayed  in  their  national 
assembhes,  and  the  copiousness  and  purity  of  their 
language,  but  also  from  their  remarkable  aptitude 
(among  both  young  and  old)  to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  their  teachers,  particularly  in  the 
science  of  numbers,  the  acquisition  of  which  appears 
to  be  quite  easy  to  them.  Multitudes  of  adults,  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  learned  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  begiunihg  the  alphabet. 

In  their  domestic  character  they  are  cheerful, 
hospitable,  ahd  good-natUred.  Their  diet  is  sim- 
ple, theur  labdUi"  light,  and  they  retire  to  rest  at 
an  early  hont  and  rise  before  day-break.  The 
natural  duration  of  life  among  them  is  not  below 
the  average  of  other  nations.  In  the  absence  of 
written  records,  much  of  course  is  only  derivable 
from  inference^  but  there  M^ere  natives  still  living 
when  Mr.  Ellis  was  there,  who  remembered  Captain 
Cook's  visit  which  was  fifty  years  before,  as  well  as 
two  individuals  who  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 

The  population  of  the  various  groups  is  computed 
at  about  50,000:  vl«.,  Tahiti  10,000;  Eimeo  and 
Tetuarou  2000;  the  Leeward  Islands  2000;  the 
Austral  Islands  5000 ;  Rarotogna  7000 ;  the  Harvey 
Islands  1 1 ,000,  &c»  It  is  manifest,  however,  both  from 
the  testimony  of  the  natives,  and  the  less  equivocal 
evidence  of  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  appear  in 
every  part  of  the  islands,  that  the  population  was 
formerly  much  gteater  than  it  Is  at  present.  The  na- 
tives assert  that  since  Cook's  visit  a  frightfid  decrease 
has  taken  place.  Tati,  the  chief  of  Papari,  remarked 
in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis  in  1815;  ''If  God 
had  not  sent  his  word  at  the  time  he  did,  wars, 
infanticide,  murder,  and  human  sacrifices,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  small  remnant  of  the 
nation^*'  Pomar^  also  sAid  to  some  Enghsh  visiters, 
"  You  are  come  to  see  us  Under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  iH  which  your  countrymen 
formerly  visited  our  ancestors.  The^  came  in  the 
icra  qf  men,  when  the  islands  were  inhabited,  but  you 
are  come  to  behold  only  the  remnant  of  the  people." 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Tati  for  this  lamentable  fact 
are  frdly  sufficient,  and  had  those  causes  been  allowed 
to  continue,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  have  swept  aWay  the  whole 
population. 

Their  wars  were  frequent  and  sanguinary:  they 
fought  with  clubs,  spears,  javelins,  and  slings.  When 
a  war  was  about  to  be  commenced,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  to  Oro,  their  god  of  war,  and  his  aid 
invoked.  The  war-canoes  were  then  collected  and 
equipped,  theiif  weapons  pointed  and  polished,  and 


messengers  sent  round  id  require  the  adherents  of 
the  warlike  parties  to  repair  armed,  at  a  given  time, 
to  the  rendezvous.  The  priests  were  important 
personages  on  these  occasions;  various  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  performed,  and  offerings  presented, 
in  order  to  propidate  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Their 
armies  were  sometimes  large:  when  Ci^tain  Cook 
was  there,  an  expedition  sailed,  consisdng  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  wai'-^canoes,  holding  forty  men 
each,  making  upwards  of  6000  fighting  men.  In 
the  last  war  but  one,  at  Hooroto  in  Raiatea,  ninety 
war- canoes,  each  one  hundred  feet  long»  belonging 
to  Huahine,  were  filled  with  warriors ;  the  Raiateans 
also,  against  whom  th^  expedition  went,  had  an 
equally  numerous  fieet  and  army.  In  this  battle 
the  carnage  was  so  grtUlt  on  both  sides,  that  the  dead 
bodies  are  said  to  harte  foftned  a  heap  as  high  as  the 
young  cocoa-nut-treesi 

The  Women  sometime  ikdcompanied  their  husbands 
on  these  murderoUt  liftpedltions,  but  generally  fought 
only  with  their  nails  auti  hatids :  the  conflict  was  carried 
on  with  savage  fulyi  heightened  by  their  war-music, 
and  above  all  by  the  war-orators  called  Ranti.  These 
were  men  of  commanding  persons,  wearing  only  a 
girdle  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ti  plant,  and  carrying  a 
small  bunch  of  the  Stttne  leaves  in  the  right  hand^  in 
which  was  concealed  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  made 
of  the  back-bone  of  the  iiing-rupf  their  business 
was  to  animate  and  exciU  the  warriors  to  the  highest 
degree.  Their  harangues  were  to  the  following  effect, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  hf  a  translation  an 
adequate  idea  of  them.*  ''  Roll  onward  like  the  bil- 
lows; break  oU  them  with  the  roar  and  foam  of 
ocean  on  the  reefs;  hang  on  them  like  the  forked 
lightnings  playing  above  the  frt>thy  surf;  give  out 
the  vigilance,  give  out  the  strength,  give  oat  the 
anger  of  the  devouring  wild  dog,  till  their  line  is 
broken,  till  they  fiow  back  hke  the  receding  tide  1'*  &c 
In  a  protracted  contest,  these  orators  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  expire  from  mere  exhaUi^tiotL 

The  dresses  of  the  warriors  were  Very  im|>osing: 
all  went  to  battle  in  their  best  clothes,  their  bodies 
being  enveloped  in  folds  of  native  cloth  hiany  inches 
thick.  They  wore  either  turbans  of  a  large  size,  or 
helmets  shaped  like  the  Roman  helmet,  the  frame  of 
which  was  of  basket-work  covered  with  stiff  native 
cloth,  and. ornamented  with  bunches  of  red  and  green 
feathers,  with  a  line  of  the  long  slendef  featheft  of 
the  tropic-bird  upon  the  Upper  edge.  On  the  sides 
above  the  ears,  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  aild  Other 
shells  were  huug  in  bunches.  Some  wore  a  kihd  oi 
armour  of  het-work,  made  of  small  cord^  ^^otind 
round  the  bodv  so  ti^ht  as  only  to  alldw  of  the 
exercise  of  the  legs  6nd  arms ;  In  ^eneitd,  however, 
their  dresses  were  cumbersome,  Wid  calculated  oxdj 
to  make  an  imposing  appearance. 

When  the  armies  met,  the  warriors  seated  tliem- 
selves  on  the  ground  aroUnd  their  chiefs,  usuig  the 
most  irritating  language  towairds  each  other;  then 
two  or  three  Should  start  up  and  challenge  an 
equal  numbel^  of  theilr  opponents,  and  these  would 
be  followed  by  others,  until  the  onset  became  get&er«L 
The  first  man  taken  alive  was  offered  in  sacrifice; 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  either  massacred^  or 
reserved  for  slaves. 

But  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  began  when  one 
party  being  defeated  was  compelled  to  fiy.  The  con- 
querors dividing,  one  party  followed  in  pursuit,  vrhOe 
the  other  repaired  to  the  villages,  where  they  tnas- 
sacred  without  mercy,  or  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  dreadful  barbarities  then 
practised  illustrate  well  the  declaration,  that  **  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  tiie  habitations 
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of  cruelty."  All  their  wars  were  wars  of  extermi- 
nation, and  in  some  instances,  the  victors  feasted  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  fallen  foes. 

When  peace  was  determined  on,  a  meeting  was 
appointed  between  a  few  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides.  These  sitting  in  council  together  on  the  beach, 
or  under  the  shady  grove,  debated  and  settled  the 
terms.  The  wreath  of  peace  was  then  woven  and 
exchanged,  and  imprecations  were  invoked  upon 
those,  who  should  wilfully  tear  it  asunder.  Feasting, 
games  and  dances  followed;  after  which  the  wea- 
pons of  war  were  cleaned,  and  hung  up  in  their 
dwellings,  imtil  some  fredi  quarrel  called  them  again 
into  requisition. 

The  religion  of  Polynesia  was  emphatically  one  of 
blood.  The  objects  of  their  worship  were  monsters 
of  iniquity,  nor  was  out  moral  attribute  imputed  to  any 
of  them.  From  the  number  of  these  deities,  and  the 
constant  superintendence  they  were  supposed  to 
maintain  over  the  islands,  a  sort  of  enchantment 
was  thrown  around  them,  and  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  as  surrounded  by 
invisible  intelligences,  and  to  behold  in  the  various 
natural  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  movements 
of  mighty  spirits.  The  mountain's  summits  also,  the 
fleecy  mists,  the  rocky  defile,  the  foaming  cataract, 
and  the  lonely  dell,  were  all  regarded  as  the  resorts 
of  these  invisible  beings, 

Tlieir  idols  were  rough  logs  oi  wood,  or  basalt, 
wrapped  in  folds  of  saoml  cloth,  and  in  some  oases, 
carved.  Into  these  blocks,  placed  in  Maraes,  or 
temples,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  enter,  when 
invoked  by  the  priests. 

Some  of  these  MaraeM,  or  temples,  especially  the 
national  ones,  were  immense  structures.  Captain 
Wilson  visited  one  of  them,  the  square  of  which 
measured  270  feet  long,  94  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  50  feet  high ;  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
steps,  like  the  p3nramids,  it  was  of  course  smaller  at 
the  top.  It  was  built  of  coral-rock,  or  basalt,  hewn 
square  with  immense  labour.  Surrounded,  as  these 
structures  sometimes  were,  with  groves  of  large 
overshadowing  trees,  impervious,  by  reason  of  their 
gigantic  and  luxuriant  foliage,  to  the  rays  and  almost 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  standing  in  isolated  gran- 
deur on  the  bold  point  of  some  promontory,  connected 
also  with  all  that  is  mystic  and  terrific  in  the  sangui- 
nary rites  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  it  may  well  be 
conceived  that  feelings  of  prostration  and  awe  were 
felt  by  the  ignorant  and  wretched  worshippers  when- 
ever they  approached  them. 

The  offerings  included  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  choicest  of  their  manu- 
factures, and  human  victims!  and  the  Missionaries 
bad  cause  to  believe,  that  part  of  these  victims  were 
eaten  by  the  worshippers. 

The  priests  were  an  artful  set  of  impostors,  who, 
by  a  system  of  terror  and  mystification,  maintained 
an  unbounded  influence  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  natives.  Mr.  Ellis  relates  a  ludicrous 
instance  of  their  pretended  communication  with  the 
gods.  One  of  the  Missionaries  wanted  provisions,  of 
-which  none  were  to  be  had  but  some  sacred  fowls,  and 
for  these  he  offered  the  presiding  priest  several  useful 
articles.  The  priest  looked  at  them  with  a  wishful 
eye,  declined  them,  then  looked  again,  and  after 
exhibiting  some  qualms  of  conscience,  said  he  would 
ask  the  god  if  he  was  willing  to  part  with  the 
fowls.  He  accordingly  repairai  to  the  Marae, 
followed  by  the  Missi  onary,  who  heard  him  deliver 
the  following  addresis.  "  O  my  atua  (god),  here  is 
some  good  property,  knives,  scissors,  looking-glasses, 
&c.,  perhaps  I  ma*^  ^ell  some  of  the  fowls  belonging  to 
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us  two  for  it  ?  It  will  be  good  property /or  you  and  me" 
Having  "  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative," 
the  sacred  fowls  were  hunted  down,  and  sold  with- 
out further  scruple. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  practice  of  infanticide 
been  carried,  that  some  of  the  natives  admitted  they 
had  destroyed  in  succession  eight  or  ten  of  their 
offspring.  This  horrid  and  unnatural  practice  was 
fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  an  institution  called 
Areois,  which  was  an  association  of  persons  who 
appear  to  have  been  leagued  together  for  the  )>er- 
petration  of  every  abomination  which  stains  human 
nature,  under  the  preteace  of  being  inspired  by  the 
gods.  Mr.  Ellis  assumes,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
children  were  thus  murdered  3  and  Mr.  Nott  de- 
clares, that  during  the  thirty  years  he  resided  at 
Tahiti,  he  had  not  known  one  mother  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  this  dreadful  crime. 

With  the  ancient  idolatry  of  the  people,  their 
music,  dances,  and  the  whole  circle  of  their  amuse- 
ments, were  intimately  blended.  The  performances 
on  their  instruments*,  were  accompanied  with  songs 
and  historical  ballads,  which  were  adapted  to  every 
situation  and  period  of  life.  With  few  exceptions, 
however,  they  were  idolatrous  and  impure,  although, 
from  their  commemorating  public  events,  they 
served  as  a  kind  of  traditional  register,  to  which  the 
natives  frequently  referred  in  case  of  a  disputed  fact. 
Thus  two  men  disputed  respecting  an  anchor-buoy, 
belonging  to  the  Bounty,  lost  in  1788^  one  asserted 
that  it  was  stolen,  which  the  other  denied  3  upon 
which  the  first  referred  to  two  lines  of  a  ballad,  the 
English  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Such  an  one,  a  thief,  and  Tareu,  a  thief,       • 
Stole  the  buoy  of  Bligh. 

This  reference  was  conclusive,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
the  objector. 

Their  ordinary  amusements  consisted  of  wrestling, 
boxing,  foot-racing,  cock-fighting,  rowing-matches, 
throwing  the  spear  or  javelin,  and  sham-fights,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  archery,  swinging,  walking  on  stilts, 
flying  the  kite,  &c.  Another  favourite  pastime  was 
called /oaAw,  or  swimming  in  the  surf,  when  the 
waves  were  high  and  the  billows  breaking  on  the  reef. 
Being  accustomed  to  the  water  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  these  islanders  know  nothing  of  danger  or 
fear,  and  are  the  best  swimmers  and  divers  in  the 
world.  When  enjoying  this  exercise  they  take  a 
small  board,  swim  out  to  sea  for  a  considerable 
distance,  watch  the  swell,  and  when  it  reaches  them, 
resting  their  bosoms  on  the  board,  mount  on  its 
summit,  and  amidst  foam  and  spray,  ride  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  to  the  shore.  On  approaching  the 
beach  they  slide  off  the  board,  and  retaining  it  with 
the  hand,  dive  towards  the  deep,  and  swimming  out 
again,  repeat  the  exercise. 

The  young  people  have  another  diversion  of  the 
kind.  They  erect  a  stage  on  the  margin  of  a  deep 
part  of  the  sea,  and  leaping  firom  the  highest  ele- 

•  Their  chief  instnunents  of  music  were  the  Pahu,  or  drum :  the 
trumpet,  or  shell ;  the  Mara,  another  sort  of  drum :  and  the  vivo,  or  flute. 
The  drum  was  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  was  hollowed 
out  and  covered  with  a  shark's  skin.  Drums  were  made  of  different 
sizes,  the  larger  being  beaten  with  heavy  sticks,  and  the  smaller  with 
the  hands.  The  former  were  used  previous  to  a  human  sacrifice, 
and  the  terrific  sound  in  the  dead  of  night,  made  every  individual 
within  its  reach  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of  being  selected  a? 
the  victim.  The  trumpet  was  formed  of  a  species  of  murex,  length- 
ened by  a  pioce  of  bamboo  cane  three  (bet  long :  its  sound  was 
more  horrible  even  than  that  of  the  drum.  The  Ihara  was  made 
from  a  single  joint  of  a  large  bamboo,  in  which  a  long  aperture  wsj 
made ;  it  was  laid  horiiontally.  and  beaten  at  both  ends  with  sticks, 
making  a  roost  discordant  noise.  The  Vivo,  or  flute,  was  also  made 
of  bainl>oo,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  jpches 
long,  And  it  was  blown  through  the  nostrili. 
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Tation,  diue  esch  other,  both  on  the  mxfnc*  «nd 
ander  the  mter,  diving  sometimes  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth.  Large  companica  of  children, 
from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  often  been 
seen  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  eagerly  follow- 
ing this  amaaemcnt  with  the  most  pofect  confidenee 
of  safety,  aa  far  as  the  water  is  concerned.  Hie 
shark,    howerer,  would  sometimes   inlemqit  both 
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this  and  tha  fimae*  ezercise_wlth  hU  tmific  intnt- 
sion. 

Fishing  is  piactiBed  both  as  an  amasement  and  u 
an  employment.  Nets  of  every  descriptiDQ,  boolu 
made  of  mother-ttf-pearl;  and  spears,  ate  ill  utd 
with  iinf«i1mg  mcces*,  and  the  prodactiooi  erf  the 
sea,  like  those  of  the  land,  in  these  beaatifid  regioiu, 
are  boqodless  in  variety  and  extent. 


CROYLAND  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
This  beantifnl  rain  is  the  relic  of  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  splendid  monasteries  in  England;  and 
thongb  the  present  vestiges  can  boast  no  greater 
antiquity  than  some  part  ($  the  twelfth  centoiy,  that 
is,  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that  of  John,  they 
present  one  of  onr  finest  specimens  of  the  semi  or 
mixed  Norman  architecture. 

The  tower,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  much  later 
date  tban  the  profiuely  decorated  gateway,  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  northern  aisle  of  the  abbey- 
church,  now  converted  into  the  parish- church,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  ttds  once  extensive 
building  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  the  rest 
being  in  a  state  of  unprotected  ruin,  exposed  to  the 
dilapidating  effects  of  every  wintry  storm. 

It  has  generally  been  remarked,  that  wherevcrwe 
find  the  min  of  an  abbey,  that  spot  is  decidedly  the 
most  pleasant,  salubrious,  and  picturesque  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  such  advantages,  however,  could 
have  had  no  influence  in  fixing  the  nte  of  Croyland 
Abbey.  A  piece  of  miry  ground,  just  rising  out  of 
the  waters  which  snrTounded  it,  unapproachable  but 
by  boats,  and  scarcely  citable  of  bearing  the  weight  of 
a  human  foot,  enveloped  in  fog,  and  affording  no  pro- 
spect but  that  of  an  interminable  waste,  interspra-sed 
perhaps  with  a  few  native  willows,  was  the  dreary  pic- 
ture which  alone  this  country  could  present ;  we  must, 
therefore,  look  to  othpr  canses  for  the  erection  of  a 
religious  residence,  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  a  town,  in  such  an  unattractive  situation. 

Ethelbaid«  King  of  Merds^  about  the  beginning  of 


the  ei{^tb  century,  founded  a  monastery  at  Brptoo, 
in  Derbyshire ;  thither  the  son  of  one  of  his  boUs. 
weary,  at  the  early  i^  of  twenty-ftrar,  of  tin  tar- 
moils  of  war,  and  the  troubles  of  life,  retired,  rt- 
nouDced  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and,  fras  ^ 
piety,  liad,  afterwards,  conferred  upon  him  the  dbm 
of  St.  Guthlac.  Wishing  to  give  an  eismple  of 
abstinence  and  of  devotion  to  divine  things,  be  deto- 
mined  to  withdraw  himself  from  all  sodet^i  viA, 
leaving  tiis  mtmastery,  he  rambled  he  knew  on 
whither,  till,  finally,  committing  hnnself  i"  «  "3 
boat,  to  the  guidance  of  Providence  he  nsol'" 
that  wherever  the  boat  took  land  he  would  fir  aa 
residence.  He  was  wafted  to  this  unpramsa^ 
island ;  here  he  buUt  a  hut,  and  here,  exposed  to  lil 
the  temptations  and  troubles  of  a  disordered  iMff- 
nation,  be  remamed  till  his  death,  which  hsppaKa 
about  the  year  817.  . 

Ethelbald,  wishing  to  honour,  as  much  ss  powW, 
a  saint  brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  ]u»  ova  ey^ 
and  considering  his  landmg  at  Croyland  at  an  s1di<» 
miraculous  circumstance,  determined  to  fbaixf  ^ 
that  very  spot  a  monastery  to  his  memory.  1^  *< 
immediately  commenced,  and  endowed  it  *"" 
island  of  Croyland,  and  the  adjwmng  mntf- 
and  the  fishery  of  the  Rivera  Nene  and  WeU»^ 
He  also  gave  three  hundred  pounds  in  silver  towtKu 
the  fitting  up  of  the  esUbUshment,  and  «ie  hmr 
dred  pounds  a  year,  for  ten  years  to  ""'^^ 
authority  to  the  monks  to  build  a  t"*",™,/^ 
own  use,  and  to  have  a  right  of  common  for  tneo 
selves,  and  for  all  tliat  belonged  to  them. 

The  estabUshmeal  thus  b<«ini  by  Ethelb«W  w 
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encoanged  by  Rtcceeding  Unga,  and  all  its  privileges 
confirmed,  puticularly  in  the  reign  of  King  Egbert, 
in  the  jeaxa  827  and  833.  When  Withlaff  was  King 
of  Mo^a,  the  infant  colony  and  town  began  to 
flooriBh,  and  the  state  of  Croyhmd  became  a  promi- 
nent topic  in  the  deliberations  of  the  greftt  council 
of  the  nation,  when  assembled  to  deriae  means  for 
resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

This  once  flourishing  monastery,  and,  we  may 
presume,  its  dependent  town,  was,  however,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  fbondation, 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
It  remained  in  mina  till  the  year  946,  when  it  was 
refounded  by  King  Edred,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1091.  In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  rebuilt, 
of  which  rebuilding,  as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
prevailing  practice  of  erecting  religious  houses,  and 
accounts  in  some  measure,  for  the  studied  variety 
we  find  in  various  parts  of  such  edifices,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  the  piers,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  fidlowing  account  from  Camden. 

"  Tis  not  necessary  to  write  the  private  history 
of  this  monastery,  for  'tis  extant  in  Ingulphus  now 
printed,  yet  I  un  willing  to  make  a  short  report  of 
that  which  Petrr  Bleiauit,  vice-chancellour  to  King 
Henry  the  Second,  among  other  things,  relates  con- 
cerning the  first  building  of  this  monastery  in  the 
year  1112,  to  the  end  that,  by  one  single  precedent, 


we  may  leam  by  what  means  and  snpplya  so  many 
rich  and  stately  religions  honses  were  built  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom, 

"  Joffrid,  the  abbot,  obtained  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  England,  an  indulgence  to  every  one 
that  helped  forward  so  religions  a  work,  for  the  third 
part  of  the  penance  enjoined  for  the  sins  be  had  com- 
mitted. With  this  he  sent  ont  monks  every  where 
to  pick  up  money,  and,  having  enough,  he  appointed 
SL  Perpetua's  and  Felicity's  day  to  be  that  on  which 
he  would  lay  the  foundation,  to  the  end  the  work, 
from  some  fortunate  name,  might  be  auspiciously 
b^un.  At  which  time  the  nobles  and  prelates,  with 
the  common  people,  met  in  great  numbers  ;  prayers 
being  said,  and  anthems  sung,  the  abbot  himself 
laid  the  first  comer-stone  on  the  east  side ;  after 
him  every  nobleman,  according  to  his  degree,  laid 
his  stone ;  some  laid  money ;  others  writings,  by 
which  they  offered  their  lands,  advowsons  of  churches, 
tenths  of  sheep,  and  other  church-tithes,  certain 
measures  of  wheat,  a  certain  number  of  workmen  or 
masons.  On  the  other  side,  the  common  people,  as 
officious  with  emulation  and  great  devotion,  offered, 
some  money,  some  one  day's  work  every  month,  till 
it  should  be  finished  j  some  to  build  whole  pillars, 
others  pedestals,  and  others  certain  parts  of  the 
walls.  The  abbot  afterwards  made  a  speech,  com- 
mending their  great  bounty  in  <^>ntributiDg  to  so 
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pious  a  work,  and,  by  way  of  requital,  made  every 
one  of  them  a  member  of  that  monastery,  and  gave 
them  a  right  to  partake  with  them  in  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  that  church.  At  last,  having  entertained 
them  with  a  plentiful  feast,  he  dismissed  them  in 

great  joy.'* 

After  this  refounding,  however,  this  ill-fated  abbey 
was  again  doomed  to  destruction,  and  by  the  same 
agent,  fire,  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  about 
thirty  years.  It  was  finally  rebuilt  about  1 1 70, 
since  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  no  other  vicissi- 
tudes  than  what  were  common  to  all  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  being  dissolved  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  its  revenues  were  valued  at  1083/.  j 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  becoming  a  garrison  for  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties. 

The  history  of  this  edifice  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  labours. 
At  one  time  the  seat  of  devotion  and  learning, 
the  abode  of  luxury  and  ease,  possessing  riches 
in  abundance,  and  vessels  for  its  use  of  the  most 
costly  description  -, — as  "  one  cup  of  gold  and  two 
phials  of  gilt  silver,  modelled  in  the  form  of  two 
angels,  with  enchased  work  upon  them,  and  two 
basins  of  silver,  wonderful  in  their  workmanship  and 
size,  very  finely  enchased  with  soldiers  in  armour  j 
all  which  vessels  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
formerly  presented  to  him,  and,  up  to  the  time  of 
presenting  to  this  abbey,  had  always  retained  in  his 
own  chapel,"  with  all  other  things  perfectly  corre- 
sponding thereto  j — ^now,  except  in  the  small  portion 
fitted  up  as  a  church,  scarcely  affording  shelter  to  a 
rook  or  a  daw,  and  the  last  remains  of  its  once 
almost  unparalleled  magnificence  mouldering  silently 
to  dust,  and  mingling  with  the  soil  on  which  they 
stand.  A.  J, 

MY  NATIVB   HOUB. 

A  LITTLE  boy  I  left  my  home. 
On  the  wide  sea  of  bliss  to  roam, 
I  steer'd  my  bark  and  spread  the  sail. 
As  fickle  fortune  urged  the  gale ; 
But  memory  (needle  ever  true), 
My  native  home !  still  points  to  you ; 
Nor  I  of  tedious  hours  complain, 
Returning  to  your  arms  agam. 

What  raptures !  when  I  first  shall  view 
My  native  hills,  in  distance  blue ; 
And  see  the  whitened  spire  arise. 
In  village  smoke  amid  the  skiea. 
Distorted  through  the  rising  tear. 
As  breaks  the  scene  to  memory  deav. 
And  pleasure  rises  into  pain, 
I  hail  my  native  home  again. 

I  smile  or  sigh  as  I  survey 

My  youthful  mates,  grown  saga  and  gray, 

And  those  I  left  in  manhoods  prime 

Bending  beneath  the  hand  of  time. 

But  when  I  see  the  expanded  ik>wer 

With  beauty  deck  my  native  bower. 

Delusive  fancy  takes  the  rein. 

And  youth,  with  home,  returns  again. 

Then  let  me  tread  the  footworn  way, 
And  pensive  through  the  churchyard  stray. 
O'er  niend  and  kindred  heave  the  sigh. 
That  neath  their  lowly  hillocks  Ue ; 
Their  humble  virtues  then  peruse. 
Recorded  by  the  rustic  muse ; 
Then  range  with  those  who  yet  remain. 
Over  my  native  hills  again. 

A  Doo  was  once  passing  through  a  field  near  Dartmouth, 
where  a  laundress  had  hung  out  her  Hnen  to  dry  :  he 
stopped  and  surveyed  one  particular  shirt  «ith  great 
earnestness,  then  seized  it,  and  dragged  it  through  tha 
dirt  to  his  master,  whose  shirt  it  proved  to  be, — JLTJ, 


THE  CHASSEUR  ANTS  OF  TKJNIPAD. 

One  morning  my  attention  was  arrested  at  Laurel 
Hill  by  an  unufiual  number  of  black  birds,  whose 
appearance  was  foreign  to  me ;  they  were  smaller, 
but  not  unlike  an  English  crow  i  and  were  perched 
on  a  calibash-tree  nuar  the  kitchen.  I  asked  the 
house-negresa,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  from 
the  garden,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  black  birds  ?  She  said,  '^  Missea,  dem 
be  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God  |  dey  are  not  de 
blessing,  but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of  God  s 
blessing.  Misses,  you*ll  see  afore  noon-time,  bow 
the  ants  will  come  and  clear  the  houses/*  At  this 
moment  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  and  thinking  it 
was  some  superstitious  idea  of  her*s,  I  paid  no 
further  attention  to  it. 

In  about  two  hours  after  this,  I  obaerved  an 
uncommon  number  of  Chasseur-AHis  crawling  about 
the  floor  of  the  room:  my  children  were  annoyed 
by  them,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where 
their  legs  did  not  communicate  with  the  floor.  The 
ants  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I  was  nuis- 
surrounded  by  them.  Shortly  after  this,  the  walls 
of  the  room  became  covered  by  them;  and  next 
they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  tables  and 
chairs.  I  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  room,  separated  only  by  a  few 
ascending  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied,  and 
this  was  not  accomplished  without  great  care  and 
generalship,  for  had  we  trodden  upon  one^  we  should 
have  been  summarily  punished.  There  were  several 
ants  on  the  step  of  the  stair,  but  they  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  room  we  had  left ;  but 
the  upper  room  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  for 
not  only  were  the  floor  and  the  walls  covered  like 
the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house,  at  all 
times  afford  shelter  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  insects, 
more  particularly  the  cockroach;  but  now  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.  The  chasseur-ants,  as  if 
trained  for  battle,  ascended  in  regular,  thick  files,  to 
the  rafters,  and  threw  down  the  cockroaches  to  their 
comrades  on  the  floor,  who  as  reg^arly  marched  off 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  cockroaches,  dragging  them 
away  by  their  united  efforts  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Either  the  cockroaches  were  stung  to  death  on  the 
rafters,  or  else  the  fall  killed  them.  The  ants  never 
stopped  to  devour  their  prey>  but  conveyed  it  all  to 
their  storehouses. 

The  windward  wiadowa  of  this  room  were  of 
glass^  and  a  battle  now  ensued  between  the  ants 
and  the  jack-Spaniards,  on  the  panes  of  glass.  The 
jack-spaniard  may  be  called  the  wasp  <^  the  West 
Indies ;  it  is  twice  as  large  as  a  British  wasp,  and 
its  sting  IS  in  proportion  more  painful.  It  builds 
its  nests  in  trees  and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  ia 
the  rafters  of  a  room.  These  jack-spaniards  were 
not  quite  such  easy  pvey,  as  the  cock-roaches  had 
been,  for  they  used  their  wings,  which  not  one 
cockroach  had  attempted  to  do.  Two  jack-spaniards, 
hotly  pursued  on  the  window,  ahghted  on  the  dress 
of  one  of  my  children.  I  entreated  her  to  sit  still, 
and  remain  quiet.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled  upon  her  frock, 
surrounded,  covered  the  two  jack-spaniards,  and 
crawled  down  again  to  the  fioor,  dragging  ofi^  their 
prey,  and  doing  the  child  no  harm. 

From  this  room  I  went  to  the  adjoining  bed- 
ehamber  and  dressing-room,  and  found  them  equally 
in  possession  of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  large 
mihtary  chest  full  of  linens,  which  had  been  much 
infested ;  for  I  was  determined  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  such  abl6  hunters.     I  found  the  ants  already 
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inside;  I  suppose  they  must  have  got  in  at  some 
opening  at  the  hinges.  1  pulled  out  the  linens  on 
the  floor,  and  with  them  hundreds  of  cockroaches, 
not  one  of  which  escaped. 

We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  chambers 
built  at  a  Uttle  distance  3  but  these  also  were  in  the 
same  state.     I  next  proceeded  to  open  a  store-room 
at  the  end  of  the  othei'  house  for  a  place  of  retreat  -, 
but,  to  get  the  key,  I  had  to  returli  to  the  under 
room,  where  the  battle  was  now  more  hot  than  ever. 
The  ants  had  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  rats 
and  mice,  which,   strange  as   it  may  appear,   were 
no  match  for  their  apparently  insignificant    foes. 
They  surrounded  them  as  they  had  the  insect-tribe, 
covered  them  over,   and  dragged  them  off  with  a 
celerity  and  union  of  strength,  that  no  one  who  has 
not  watched  such  a  scene  can  comprehend.     I  did 
not  see  one  rat  or  mouse  escape,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw 
a  score  carried  off  during  a  very  short  period.     We 
next  tried  the  kitchen^  fur  the  store-room  and  boy*s 
pantry  were  already  occupied  j  but  the  kitchen  was 
equally  the  field  of  battle,  between  rats,  mice,  cock- 
roaches, and  ants  killing  them.     A  huckster  negro 
came  up  selling  cakes,  and  seeing  the  uproar,  and 
the  family  and  servants  standing  out  in  the  sun,  he 
said,  "  Ah  misses,  youVe  got  the  blessing  of  Grod  to 
day,  and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  get  such  a  cleaning." 
I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed  the 
ants,  about  twelve  th^  battle  was  formidable  j  soon 
after  one  o*clock,  the  great  strife  began  with  the  rats 
and  mice;  and  about  three,  the  houses  were  cleared. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  ants  began  to 
decamp,  and  soon  not  one  was  to  be  seen  within- 
doors.    But  the  grass  round  the  house  was  full  of 
them }   and  they  seemed  now  feasting  on  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey,  which  had  been  left  on  the  road 
to  their  nests;   and  so  the  feasting  continued  till 
about  four  o'clock.  When  the  black  birds,  who  had 
never  been  long  absent  from  the  calibash,  and  pots- 
dotuf   trees    in    the    neighboturhood,    darted    down 
among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions  those  who 
were  too  sluggish  to  make  good  their  retreat.     By 
five  o'clock,  the  whole  was  over;  before  sun-down, 
the  negro  houses  were  all  cleared  in  the  same  way ; 
and  they  told  me  that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds 
hovering  about  the  almond-trees  close  to  the  negro 
houses^  as  early  as  seven  in  the  momtng.     I  never 
saw  those  black  birds  before  or  since,  and  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  they  were  never  seen  but  at  such 
times. 

[Mrs.  CiinMicuAEL  on  the  West  Indiee.'] 


A  ORIBP  of  recent  birth  is  a  sick  infant,  that  must  have 
its  medicine  administered  in  its  milk;  and  sad  thoughts 
are  the  sorrowftil  heart*s  natural  food.  This  is  a  com- 
plaint not  to  be  cured  by  opposites,  which  for  the  most 
part  only  reverse  the  symptoms,  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease  ;  or  like  a  rock  in  the  mid-channel  of  a  river  swoln 
l>y  a  sudden  rain-fiush  ftom  the  mountains,  which  only 
detains  the  excess  of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and 
makes  them  ftmm,  roar,  and  eddy.  The  soul,  in  her  deso- 
lation, hugs  the  sorrow  close  to  her,  as  her  sole  remaining 
^rment ;  and  this  must  be  drawn  off  so  gradually,  and  the 
garment  to  be  put  in  its  stead  so  insensibly  slipt  on,  and 
feci  so  Uke  the  former,  that  the  sufferer  shall  be  sensible 
of  the  change  only  by  the  refreshment.  The  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  detain  the  tear  in  the  eye, 
and  finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of 
resigpnation  that  dawns  through  it^  than  in  the  liveliest 
»bows  of  a  forced  and  alien  exhilaration. — Colbridob. 

Prospbrity  is  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue,  a  nurse  which  is  like 
to  starve  it  in  its  in&ncy. — South. 

To  place  one's  hope  in  forms  and  ceremonies  is  supersti- 
tion 9  to  refuse  submission  to  them  is  pride, — Pascal. 


PROFANEKESS. 

Ip  there  are  hypocrites  in  religion,  there  are  also, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  h3rpocrite8  in  impiety, 
men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more  irreligion 
than  they  possess.  An  ostentation  of  this  nature, 
the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of  human  folly, 
seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane  swearing. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  such  as  indulge 
this  practice,  that  they  need  not  insult  their  Maker 
to  show  that  they  do  not  fear  him :  that  they  may 
relinquish  this  vice  without  danger  of  being  supposed 
to  be  devout,  and  that  they  may  safely  leave  it  to 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  to  efface  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  their  piety.  To  view  this  practice  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  it  indicates,  as  has 
been  observed  by  a  great  writer,  "  a  mind  over 
which  rehgious  considerations  have  little  influence.** 
It  also  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  propensity  to 
ridicule  piety,  which  is  one  of  oui*  tiatlonal  pecu- 
harities.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  SUt)pose,  that 
at  the  best  times  there  was  more  piety  on  the 
Continent  than  here;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never 
appears  to  have  exposed  its  possessors  to  contempt; 
nor  was  the  sublime  devotion  of  Fenelon  and  of 
Pascal  ever  considered  as  forming  a  shade  to  their 
genius.  The  reverence  for  religion  had  not  been 
worn  away  by  the  familiar  abuse  of  its  peculiar  terms. 
Robert  Hall* 


As  to  the  Christian  Religion,  besides  the  strong  evidence 
which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been  connnced  of  its 
truth  after  a  serioui  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius 
was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine 
evidence,  and  he  was  convinced.  Grotius  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias 
on  the  side  of  reli^on.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an 
infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer. — ^Johnson. 

A    SOFT    ANSWER    TURNETH    AWAY    WRATH. — ^Whcn     Sir 

Matthew  Hale  dismissed  a  jury,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  illegally  chosen,  to  favour  the  Protector, 
the  latter  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  when  Sir 
Matthew  returned  from  the  circuit,  Cromwell  told  him  in 
anger  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge ;  to  which,  all  the 
answer  he  made  was,  thai  it  was  very  true, 

**  Trbre  is  such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction  in  man 
towards  man,  that  having  trod  the  same  tract  of  land, 
having  breathed  in  the  same  climate,  barely  having  been 
bom  in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and  familiarities 
many  years  after:  for  any  thing  may  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus,  relations  merely  nominal,  are  sought  and  invented, 
not  by  governors,  but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which 
are  ^und  sufiicient  to  hold  mankind  together  in  little 
fi^temities  and  copartnerships:  weak  ties,  indeed,  and  what 
may  afford  fiind  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are  absurdly 
considered  as  the  real  principles  of  that  union ;  but  they 
are,  in  truth,  merely  the  occasions,  as  any  thing  may  be,  of 
any  thing  to  which  our  nature  carries  us  on,  according  to 
its  own  previous  bent  and  bias ;  which  occasion,  thererore, 
would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  there  not'  this  prior  bias  or 
disposition  of  nature." — Butler. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  guds  the  tide, 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step,  methinks,  may  cross  the  stream* 
80  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face. 
Eyed  through  hope's  delusive  glass ; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  joiu-ney  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  eoarse  way, 
The  presents  still  a  cloudy  day. — ^Dyir, 
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THE  FLAMINGO. 

fPluaneoplenu  ruber.J 
The  extnkordinary  form  of  this  biird  hu  been  the 
catiK  of  much  uncortaiatf  unong  nmtoraliats,  par- 
taking M  it  do«s  of    the   distinctive  characters  of 
■everal  diilant  genera,  and  poaKssing  others  decidedly 


In  the  ezceaiive  lengdi  of  its  legs  it  resemblei  the 
vadert,  while  on  the  other  hand,  ita  three  front-toea 
are  united  thronghont  their  whole  length  by  means 
of  a  -yfb,  la  tha  same  manner  as  is  the  case  among 
water-birda.  Its  long  and  elender  neck  supports  a 
peculiarly  amall  head,  to  which  is  attached  a  very 
large  and  oddly-conBtraeted  bill,  the  shape  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  en- 
graving, than  by  any  written  description.  These 
birds  build  in  marshea,  a  nest  of  raised  earth,  on 
which  they  sit  astride  to  hatch  their  eggs,  as  their 
long  legs  hinder  them  from  adopting  any  other 
position.  Hie  common  species,  represented  above, 
is  Bomctimiea  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  above 
four  feet  long  froin  bill  to  tailj  its  plumage  ash- 
colonred,  with  brownish  shades  the  first  year ;  in  the 
second,  rose-colonr  begins  to  appear  on  the  wings, 
and  in  the  tliird  year,  when  the  bird  is  adult,  the 
back  is  of  a  pnrple-red,  and  the  wings  of  a  bright 
roae-colovr.  Hic  wing-qoills  are  black,  the  bill 
yellow  and  black  at  the  end,  and  the  feet  brown. 

This  bird  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
wanner  latitudes,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
(M.  Temminck,  however,  considers  the  Flamingo  of 
America  as  a  distinct  species.)  It  is  said,  they  are 
always  found  in  flocks,  and  that  they  form  in  file  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  even  preserve  this  figure 
when  they  repose  upon  the  strand.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  establish  sentinels  for  common  safety,  and, 
whether  reposing  or  fishing,  one  of  them  Uwayg 
ataoda  <m  the  watch,  with  his  head  erect  If  auy 
thing  alarms  him,  he  seta  up  a  cry  like  the  sound 
of  a  trompet;  the  flock  immediately  sets  oR',  ob- 
serving in  it«  llif^t  an  order  similar  to  that  of  the 
cranes. 

The  ancients,  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamingo  in 
high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially  re-' 
garded  aa  an  exquisite  morsel,  but  such  of  the 
modems  as  have  tasted  it,  declare  it  to  be  oily  and 
of  aa  iu^>lewant  flavour. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
Flamingo,  but  in  our  climate  it  languishes,  and  soon 
dies.  Peiresc,  who  had  one  in  his  possession,  re- 
marked that  it  steeped  in  water  the  bread  that  was 
presented  to  it,  that  it  ate  more  frequently  during 
night  than  day,  and  being  very  sensible  to  cold,  it 
would  approach  the  fire  bo  nearly  as  to  burn  its  feet. 
When  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  limb  by  accident, 
it  wslked  with  the  other,  and  used  ita  bill  like  a 

The  down  of  the  Flamingo  is  ^iplied  to  the  same 
OSes  aa  that  of  the  Swan.  The  Indians  make  bon- 
nets. Sec.,  of  the  feathers.  The  Sardinians  form  the 
bone  of  the  leg  into  a  flute,  the  tone  of  which  ia  said 
to  bo  very  fine, Griffitb'b  Animal  Kingdom, 


ANmVERSARlES  IN  OCTOBER. 
MONDAY.  3lit. 
IBOS  Bwile  o!  Trafalpu-,  nhich  hut  be  uid  to  h»e  umbilsted  ibt 
mval  forca  of  Fnucc;  bul  tba  trinmpk  wu  imbittcred  bT 
the  dnth  of  Lord  Nelwn,  who  oii]]r  lirad  to  baai  Iliat  the 
vie  1017  wu  complete. 

WEDNESDAY,  Mrd. 
1643  lUttle  of  EdM  Hill,  in  Wuwickshini.  bctmea   Cbsrla  1. 

and  ihe  Puuimeaur;  army,  commuiaed  bj  Lord  Eski. 
1687  FinI  Stone  of  the  Ronl  Eichann  laid  bj  Cbarle  " 
...        .„  .  .   ...      ^ijUu.11 


1677  The  Prinp 


of  Orangt,  aflerwirdi  King  W 


■  IIIhH 


RIDAY,  ; 
St.  CmariH.— Ttiii  Si^int,  w  well  u  b»  ■_ 
wu  bom  mX.  Rome.    I'hey  tiiTelled  lOfether 
•trove  10  propagate  the  Goapel )  but  beinf 

veraor,  wore  immediately  put  to  death.     Do      _ 

the  city,  they  eierci^ed  the  trade  of  ihucmaken,  wlucb  hma  caJifled 
tbem  to  be  utiivenalty  acknowledged  a*  the  patroiu  of  the  grmtlt 
craft.  'I'herB  ii  a  tradition  prevalent,  that,  CBcaping  from  thepB- 
Mcution  they  eipeiienced  ia  France,  they  laiided  on  the  ahorea  of 
Kent,  and  were  baried  near  Lyddj  a  heap  of  (Uraea,  near  thai  plan, 
adll  retaining  the  name  of  "  Ciispin'i  Grara." 
I4IS  Battle  af  Aiinconrt. 

SATURDAY,  aStb. 
IfiSO  The  Koighti  of  3l.  Joha  of  Jenualem  took  pOMCMon  of  Ike 

Island  of  Malta,  given  to  tbem  by  Cbarlei  the  Fifth,  E^icfar 

of  Oermaay,  and  were  theneefbith  called  Knighti  of  Malta. 
1629  The  fatal  Veiperg  at  the  Black  Fiian  in  London  took  place. 
SUNDAY,  27th. 
TwiwTT-FiRiT  SuHDiiv  tma  TRiimT, 
1S03  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  37,000  TDluiite«nw«n  renewed 

in  Hyde  Park ;  the  whole  amount  of  volaatMr  COTpt  noed 

in  England  exceeded  460,000. 


Wbkn  I  Bnt  knew  A.  B.,  he  wu  in  a  state  oT  povntf, 
posaesting,  it  ii  true,  u  cottiige  of  hi*  own,  with  a  very 
■moll  garden;  but  his  conntitution  being  delicate,  and 
health  uncertain,  so  that  ha  was  not  a  printable  labanicr, 
the  famieTS  were  unwilling  to  em^oy  him.  In  ttiii 
ooitdition  he  eame  into  my  service:  his  wife  at  that  time 
having  a  young  child,  oontributed  vety  little  to  the  genenJ 
support  of  the  &milT :  hii  wagei  were  ten  shiUings  per 
week,  dieting  himself,  and  with  Utile  bendea  that  ooold  be 
considered  as  profltable.  We  soon  perceived  that  the 
clothing  of  the  fojnily  became  more  neat  and  improved: 
certain  gradations  of  bodQy  health  appeared ;  the  cottsfe 
was  white-washed,  and  enclosed  vrith  a  nmsh  wall  and 
^■te;  the  rose  and  the  oorchonu  began  to  bbsaoin  afaont 
It;  die  pi^  became  two;  and  a  few  sheep  marked  A-  B. 
were  niiuung  about  the  lanes.  Then  hia  wife  bad  a  little  cow, 
which  it  was  "  hoped  his  honomr  would  let  eat  some  of  tiie 
rough  grass  in  the  upper  field ;"  but  this  was  nirt  Mttinlj 
given :  this  cow.  in  spring,  was  joined  by  a  better :  bat 
finding  such  cattle  difficult  to  maintain  through  tfwwintsr, 
they  were  disposed  of,  and  the  sheep  augmented.  ARei 
about  six  years'  service,  my  honest,  quiet,  sober  labooRr 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  anrviving:  a  thiid 
had  recently  died.  We  fbund  him  possessed  of  taaie 
money,  though  I  know  not  the  amount;  two  fine  hags,  and 
a  llock  of  for^-nine  good  abeep,  many  tax  advanced  in 
lamb;  and  all  this  slock  was  acquiied  solely  with  the 
regular  wages  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  in  coi^nnction  with 
the  simple  aids  of  rigid  soMiety  and  economy,  witboirt  a 
murmur,  a  complaint,  or  a  gnevanoel — -Jb«nwl  ^  * 
NaturalUt. 


LONDON: 
JOHN     WILLIAM    PARKER,    WK5T    8TRAND1. 
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DOVER,  IN  KENT. 

Do  VSR  is  pne  of  the  chief  of  those  sea-port  towns 
in  England,  which  are  called,  from  their  number,  five. 
Cinque  Ports. 

It  has  been  a  place  of  considerable  national 
importance,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  of  English  history. 
By  the  ancient  Britons  it  was  named  Dour;  by  the 
Romans,  Dubris,  or  Dovobemia;  and  by  the  Saxons, 
Dovre,  The  town  lies  in  a  valley  encompassed  by  a  half 
circle  of  hills.  The  extensive  and  capacious  bay  of  the 
sea  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  finely- wooded  hills,  and 
its  streams  of  fresh  water,  were  natural  advantages 
whu^  pointed  it  out  to  our  British  ancestors  as  a 
spot  well  suited  fbr  a  settlement;  and  when  the 
Romw)  Gre^eral,  Julius  Cassar,  appeared  with  his  forces 
to  ii^Vftd^  ihB  pountry,  he  found  on  those  hills  a 
powmrfiil  army  of  warriors  to  oppose  his  landing. 
Dov^,  bowev^i  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  is 
8up|iosed  thai  H  (sastle  was  built  by  Julius  Csesar  on 
the  spot  where  Pover  Castle  now  stands.  At  all 
cveaiSi  the  station  acquired  a  high  degree  of  eminence, 
un4^  tb#  Roman  government,  on  account  of  its 
^situntip^  on  the  shore,  and  its  short  distance  from 
the  pofisl  of  GwU,  or,  as  we  now  call  the  country, 
Fr^i^PK.  Fron)  its  advantages  also  in  these  points, 
it  thei^  WM|  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the 
chief  port  oif  intercourse  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
contiii^Hl  of  Europe. 

I^  the  S^on  times,  Dover  ei\joyed  many  important 
privile|^i  Hn^ongst  others,  fl  most  valuable  one, 
nan^dy,  t^at  whoever  resided  constantly  in  the  town, 
anc(  pai4  custom  to  the  King,  should  be  free  of  toll 
throughout  all  England.  King  Edward,  who  was 
named  th^  Confessor,  gnuited  to  the  barons  of 
Dover  fl  eourl  fbf  becuring  and  determining  criminal 
and  pivjl  ptoses.  In  the  ancient  Doomsday  Survey, 
this  lovn  9teods  at  t)|e  bead  of  the  county  of  Chenth, 
or  Kent,  imd  t^  same  ancient  record  provides  that 
king's  m^««^ngers,  on  their  way  to  France,  shall  pay 
thref-penee  for  the  passage  of  a  hprse  in  the  winter, 
and  two-pence  in  this  summer,  and  the  burgesses  or 
town^ieople  were  to  find  a  steersman  and  one 
assistant]  and  if  mon  were  required,  these  were  to 
be  provi4«d  by  the  king.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  imcient  regulation  of  the  price  of  a 
passage  from  Bnglftnd  to  France  now  to  be  found, 
and  from  this  period  Dover  became  the  general  port 
used  by  the  government,  and  by  the  merchants 
trading  to  and  from  other  lands,  as  well  as  by  persons 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  returning 
from  it 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  passage-fEure 
was  two  shillings  fbr  a  horseman,  and  sixpence  for  a 
man  on  foot,  and  Richard  the  Second  even  made  a 
statute  that  all  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  travellers  on 
business^  sNouI4  embaiic  and  land  only  at  this  port. 
The  passuf^-boats  were  numerous,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  Ml  the  records  of  the  times,  under  the 
varioHB  tnd  curious  names  of  forecasts,  crayers, 
pass9f0r^  W^d  haplings :  they  paid  two  shillings  each 
voyage  to  what  was  termed  the  fareship  box,  the 
contents  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  four  warders, 
went  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  wyke,  or  ancient 
harbour. 

In  t^  eavty  periods  oi  our  history,  Dover  fre- 
quently presented  a  scene  of  splendour^  activity,  and 
magniie^iee^  in  ^  lai^  fleets  and  armies  of 
Eng|an4>  wbich^  in  time  of  war,  assembled  there  on 
theif  way  tp  the  c^posite  coast  of  France.  In  1 189, 
that  pme  warrior  king  Richard  the  First  embarked 
at  Hik  pofi  when  he  set  out  on  one  of  what  were 
then  caUed  Crusades,  or  wars  waged  in  the  Holy 
Land  against  the  Mohammedans^  vdth  a  view  to  take 


the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  out  *of  their'  hands. 
King  Richard  set  out  with  a  hundred  sail  of  ships 
and  eighty  galleys,  and  landed  at  Gravelinos  on  ^e 
same  night. 

In  the  year  1213,  also,  Dover  witnessed  a  scene  of 
vast  grandeur  and  magnificence,  though  not  unmixed 
with  circumstances  of  a  very  humiliating  character. 
Here  that  weak  and  wavering  monarch.  King  John, 
was  then  residing  at  the  Maison  Dieu,  a  celebrated 
religious  edifice  built  by  his  faithful  subject  and 
honest  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  Dover  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  h,  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
Whilst  residing  there  King  John  issued  his  precepts 
to  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  military  tenants  of 
the  realm,  to  assemble  in  preparation  against  an  at- 
tack then  about  to  be  made  by  Philip  King  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  Pope,  Innocent 
the  Third,  whom  John  had  displeased. 

This  call  of  King  John  produced  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  displays  of  the  power  of 
England  ever  witnessed.     It  brought  together  the 
whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  kingdom.     In- 
deed it  was  so  great,  that  provisions  could  not  be 
obtained  for  them.      Even  after  all  those  who  were 
not  completely  appointed  and  equipped  had   been 
dismissed,  there  remained  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men !  But,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Uiis  force, 
the  courage  of  the  king  failed  him.     He  was  alarmed 
because  the  pope  had  presumed  to  lay  the  kingdom 
under  what  was  called  an  interdict,  namely,  a  command 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome  that,  among  other  things,  all 
the  churches  in  England  should  be  shut  up.    He  knew 
also  that  the  French  king,  besides  a  large  army,  had 
collected  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  various 
sizes,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  country,  and 
therefore  he  took  the  disgraceful  course  of  submitting 
to  the  pope  and  doing  homage  to  Pandulphus  the 
pope's  legate  or  minister,  for  his  kingdom,  instead  of 
meeting  his  enemy  boldly,  and  trusting  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  troops,  and  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
However,  though  the  king  had  thus  basely  satisfied 
the  pope,  the  king  of  France  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied.     Having  been  at  vast  expense  in  fitting  out 
his  forces,  he  was  resolved  not  to  retire,  as  the  pope, 
who  had  stirred  him  up,  then  wished  him  to  do,  but 
persisted  in  prosecuting  his  attack  on  England.     In 
the  contest  he  met  his  deserts.     The  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  vastly  inferior 
in  number,   sailed   from   Dover,   and  attacked  the 
French  so  vigorously  in  their  harbours,   that  they 
took  three  hundred  of  their  ships,  destroyed  C4ie 
hundred  more,  whilst  King  Philip  himself  set  the  re- 
mamder  on  fire.     And  thus  was  wiped  away  the  dis- 
grace brought  upon  the  country  by  John  s  conduct*. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Dover,  is,  of 
course,  its  ancient  Castle,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  in  the  opinion  oi 
others,  by  Claudius.  This  celebrated  edifice  will  be 
fully  described  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  1216,  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  landed  at 
Stonar,  near  Sandwich,  captured  several  strong  places, 
and  besieged  Dover  CasUe,  but  was  unable  to  take 
it  3  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  with  some  religious  houses,  was 
burnt  by  the  French,  who  were,  nevertheless,  soon 
driven  back  to  their  ships.  According  to  the  town 
records,  Dover,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Seoosd, 
was  divided  into  twenty- one  wards,  each  of  whick 
was  compelled  to  provide,  at  its  own  charge,  a  tkif 

*  Chiefly  abridsed  from  the  Uniud  Servi€$  Jmrml^ 
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for  the  king's  service^  and  in  return  the  town  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  a  license  for  a  packet-boat,  to 
convey  passengers  to  and  from  France.     In  1382, 
Anne,  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth, 
and  afterwards  consort  to  Richard  the  Second,  arrived 
here.     When  the  Emperor  Sigismund  disembarked 
at  Dover,  in  1416,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  he  was  formally  met  at  the  water's  edge 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  several  of  the  nobi- 
lity, with  drawn  swords,  in  order  to  oppose  his  land- 
ing, should  the  object  of  his  visit  prove  to  be  of  a 
hostile  nature.     In  1520  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  met  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  whence  both 
monarchs  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  there  kept 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide.     Henry,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Dover,  then  called  "  the  key  of  the 
kingdom,"  contributed  £80,000  towards  the  erection 
of  a  pier,  which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, at  which  period  the  harbour  likewise  was  con- 
stantly undergoing  improvements.    Its  more  effectual 
preservation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fcharter  of  James 
the  First,  under  which  were  appointed  eleven  com- 
missioners (the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports) 
the  Lieutenant  of  the   Castle,    and   the   Mayor  of 
Dover,  bdng  alWay^  the  principal),  a*  special  coti- 
scrvatort  of  the  port,  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
"  Warden  and  Afesistantfc  of  the  Port  and  Harbour 
of  the  Port  of  Dover ;"  and  their  powers  have  been 
repeatedly  enlarged  by  acts   passed  in   subsequent 
reigns.     In  1814,  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  French  throne,  his  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth  (then  Prince  Regent,)   accompanied  that 
sovereign  to  Dover  j  and,  in  the  same  year,  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  with  the  veteran  Blucher,  and  other 
distinguished  foreigners  in  their  trainflettibarked  at 
Boulogne  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Impreg- 
nable, bearing  the  flag  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  as  admiral  of  the  fldet,  and  landed 
here  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  town.  Which  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  is 
seated  in  a  beautiixd  valley,  between  stupendous  clifiRs 
of  chalk-stone,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  view 
of  the  sea  in  fh)nt,  with  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
is  grand  and  beautiful.     It  is  well  built,  many  of  the 
houses  being  excellent,  and  most  of  them  modem  3 
it  has  one  principal  street,  more  than  a  mile  long, 
and  several  inferior  ones,  which  are  well  paVed,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  under  an  act  passed  in  the  3rd  of 
George  IV.      On  the  parade  arc  warm,  cold,   and 
shower  baths  of  salt  water,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion for  sea-bathing :  also  good  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.     The  many  respectable  families  which  fre- 
quent the  town  during  the  summer,  have  rendered  it 
a  watering-place  of  great  celebrity.     The  environs 
are  delightfully  picturesque,  and  there   are  several 
fine  views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[Lewis's  Topographical  DietionaryJ] 

Festivals,  when  duly  observed,  attach  men  to  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  it  is  an  evil, 
therefore*  when  they  fall  into  disuse.  For  the  same  reason 
the  loss  of  local  observances  is  to  be  regretted  i  who  is 
there  that  does  not  remember  their  effect  upon  himself  in 
early  life. — SoutHby. 

IHthaooras  advises  that  every  man,  who  is  about  to  do 
a  wicked  action,  should  above  ail  things  stand  in  awe  of 
himself,  and  dread  the  witness  within  him,  who  sits  ad  h 
spy  over  all  his  Actions,  and  will  be  sure  one  day  or  other, 
to  accuse  him  to  himself,  and  put  him  on  such  a  rack,  as 
shall  make  him  aoeuse  himself  to  others  too. — South. 


JUVENILE  VAGRANTS. 

Accounts  lately  received  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
report  the  success  of  an  experiment  made  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  as  labourers.  The  process 
has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  by  a  Society  for 
the  education,  employment,  and  maintenance  of  juve- 
nile vagrants.  After  a  certain  time  employed  in  com- 
municating to  them  the  requisite  knowledge,  they  are 
shipped  off  to  such  of  the  colonics  as  fhay  appear  to  be 
most  in  want  of  labourers^  and  where  they  frequently 
prove  an  acquisition.  In  the  early  part  bf  the  pre- 
sent year,  twenty-four  of  these  youths  Were  teent  to  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  one  half  of  th^  expetise  of  their 
conveyance  being  defrayed  by  the  Government.  They 
were  all  advantageously  placed  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival 3  and,  on  the  plan  becoming  knowti  in  the  Colony, 
numerous  applications  have  been  sent  to  England,  to 
have  a  greater  number  sent  out.  The  Whole  system 
is,  consequently,  likely  to  Undergo  a  considerable  ex- 
tension here  at  home. 

The  objects  of  this  Institution  are  to  reclaim,  and 
ttt  provide  StlilablA  situations  for,  boys  who  may  be 
living  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  or  without  any  osten^ 
sible  means  of  honestly  obtaining  a  livelihood  3  \vhb 
have  been  discharged  from  prisons  5  or  who,  by  their 
misconduct,  are  become  unmanageable  by  their 
parents,  parishes,  or  others  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  them  ;  to  afford  aid  to  industrious  small  trades- 
men, artisans,  and  labourers,  iii  reclaiming  and  dis- 
posing of  such  of  their  children  as  have  been  en- 
trapped by  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  or  Seduced 
by  the  gangs  of  depredators  which  abouhd  in  the 
metropolis ;  and,  ultimately,  when  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  have  been  completed,  to  extend  the  like 
assistance  to  female  children  similarly  situated. 

Between  July,  1832,  and  May,  1833,  this  Society 
sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sixty-five  boys. 
Earl  Grosvenor  is  the  President,  and  Captain  Brenton, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  Chairman,  of  this  benevolent  In- 
stitution. 


EPITAPH   IN  BROMLEY  CHURCHYARD,   KENT, 
BY    DR.   UAWKBSWORTII. 


Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of 

Elizabeth  Momk, 

who  departed  thb  life  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1753, 

aged  101. 
She  was  the  widow  of  John  Monk,  late  of  this  parish,  blacksmith, 

her  second  husbaad, 

to  whom  she  had  been  a  wife  near  fifty  years, 

by  whom  she  had  no  children, 

and  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage  none  lived  to  the  second. 

But  Virtue 

would  not  suffer  her  to  be  childless. 

An  infant,  to  whom  and  to  whose  father  and  mother  she  had  been  nurse, 

(such  is  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  prosperity  ) 

became  dependent  upon  strangers  for  the  necessaries  of  life : 

to  him  she  afforded  the  protection  of  a  mother. 

This  parental  charity  was  returned  with  filial  affection ; 

and  she  was  supported  in  the  feebleness  of  age, 

by  him  whom  she  had  cherished  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy. 

Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  there  b  no  station  in  which  industry  will  not  obtain 

power  to  be  liberal ; 

nor  any  character  on  which  liberality  will  not 

confer  honour. 

She  had  long  been  prepared  by  a  simple  and  unaffected  piety 

for  that  awftu  moment  which,  however  delayed, 

to  universally  sure. 

How  few  are  allowed  an  equal  time  of  probation! 

How  many  by  their  lives  appear  to  presutne  upon  more ! 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  this  person, 

but  yet  more  to  perpetuate  the  lesson  of  her  life, 

this  stone  was  erected  by  voluntary  contributions. 


It  is  inahifest  that  all  government  of  action  is  to  be 
obtained  by  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  bqst,  by  gathering 
many  knowledges,  which  is  reading. — -Sir  P.*  Sidney.  . 


Twt  httU»e«  of  beavers  have  each  no  more  than  one  open- 
ingv  which  is  under  waten  and  aiwaya  below  the  thickness 
of  the  ice.  By  this  means  they  escape  the  effects  of  the 
frost  They  seldom  cjuit  their  houses,  unless  they  are  dis- 
turbed, or  Uieir  provisions  fkil  them. — E.  J. 
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ST.  DAVID-S  COLLEGE,  LAHFETER. 


being  extremely  small,  a  givat  proportion  of  its 
Clei^,  till  of  Ute  yean,  were  educated  at  Grammar 
Schools,  licensed  for  that  purpose  hy  the  Bishops  of 
the  Diocese,  the  expense  of  which  was  very  trying 
compared  with  tltat  of  a  residence  at  the  English 
Universities.  This  system,  though  attended  with 
some  advantages,  was  found  to  be  productive  of  very 
serious  evils.  The  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  tlie 
venerable  Bishop  Burgess,  then  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  of  foun£ng  a  College  which  should  unite 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  education  and  strict 
disciptine,  with  such  a  limited  scale  of  expense  as 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  With 
this  end  in  view,  bis  lordship  collected  subscriptions 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  the  year  1822, 
before  he  quitted  the  diocese,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  St.  David's  College,  at 
Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  a  site  granted  by  tbe 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  for  the 
accompliabmcnt  of  the  objects  he  had  bo  long  had 
at  heart  The  building  was  finally  completed,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  atudents  on  the  first  of 
March,  1827,  the  cost  of  the  structure  having  been 
about  £20,000.  Of  this  sum,  £5000.  was  contri- 
buted by  Government,  daring  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr, 
Canning's  life,  was  the  grant  of  an  additional  £1000 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  was  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth.  A  charter  of  incorporation 
was  also  granted  to  the  College,  the  corporate  body 
to  consist  of  a  principal  and  four  professors;  and 
his  Majesty  was  enabled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
transfer  to  the  College  the  patronage  of  six  bene- 
fices, to  be  annexed  in  future  to  the  professorships, 
and  held  in  tmst  by  the  professors  during  their 
continuance  in  their  official  situations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  fimds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Collie  have  never  yet  been  so  ample 
as  to  place  it  on  the  liberal  fooling  which  was 
originally  contemplated.  Two  only  of  the  profes- 
sorships have  yet  been  filled  up,  the  income  of  the 
Collf^e  not  being  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  other  two,  in  consequence  of  which  the  coune  of 
edacation  is  necessarily  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

As  the  College  is  not  entitled  to  confer  d^rees. 


the  main  consideration  by  iriuch  it  most  be  ncom- 
mended  is  Ute  smallness  of  the  expense  incoiTed  bf 
its  members,  compared  with  that  which  is  oitsilcd 
by  a  residence  at  the  Universities ;  the  whole  cluuge 
of  College  bills  being  about  £55  per  annum  to  euli 
student.  By  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
circnmstances  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  College  was  mainly  designed,  it  nuy  per. 
haps  be  deemed  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  NnuQ 
an  nnnnal  expeuse  as  is  above  stated,  any  additioDiI 
assistance  should  be  reqnired.  But  this  sum  is  lu^ 
in  proportion  to  what  was  spent  under  theoldiymn 
of  education  in  tiie  licensed  giunmar-schoola,  uii 
codsiderable  in  proportion  to  ihe  means  of  the  dasi 
from  which  the  great  body  of  the  Welch  Cleriy  Itu 
hitherto  been,  and  still  must  be,  sup^^ed.  'HioM 
schools  are  now  at  an  end.  The  College,  if  nfi- 
ported,  and  enabled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  country,  will  answer  every  pmpM 
that  can  be  required,  and  needs  only  a  very  sii*& 
measure  of  assistance  in  order  to  make  it  an  tSeA^t 
instmment  of  advandng  the  interests  of  true  reUgitn^ 
both  in  Wales  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kii^dani. 
lite  number  of  its  present  members  is  not  men 
than  thirty-six,  while  its  accommodations  are  aoffic)^' 
for  sixty-five. 


THE  GREAT  CLOCK  AT  STRASBURG. 
This  celebrated  specimen  of  early  cloclc-inikiiigi 
was  invented  by  Dasipodius  and  Wolkinstemu 
two  famous  working  mathematicians,  in  the  ;rMi 
1  .^  7 1  *.  It  stands  within  the  Cathedral  of  Strutrarg, 
and  its  details,  which  are  exceedingly  cnrioni,  vt 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Straabwg  Cinui, 
whence  the  following  particnlars  are  abridged. 

•  A  cnrioaa  circnnuluio  ii  relited  of  tha  ci>n>«niCtio«.«  *■ 
clock.  Il  ie  of  Tory  complicated  uid  dalicats  wuitiinTMnrjii  w 
the  artisan,  nho  contrived  and  mads  it,  baconuDf  blind  "'•J" 
had  tensioaled  his  iRbonr,  h  becuoe  >.  gnwiea  of  luiie  ^~*T 
and  of  much  imporluice,  how  the  work  wu  to  be  coofiklM^  I* 
public  iuthoriti(s«Dga^  other  mechaiuca;  bnt Ibn  bcu( ip<^ 
of  the  desigD  upon  which  the  whole  wt>  meant  to  be  cvn"*"'^ 
were  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  blind  aftrnm,  inrieaiteWgM 
the  honour  himulf,  not  willing  that  otbcieihoidd  bate  the  cnai* 
finiihinj  thai,  which  their  fciuiu  could  not  have  eaabltd  Im* 
any  infDnnalion,  hot  "r  j 
raa ;  and  this  t^j  ""l™^ 


Another:  . 
gaged  in  the 


o(  the    maker,  but    a    coimmii  illotialioa  <(  i^ 

-  habit,  uwelt  as  at  the  acnteoeaa  conuaBBiciMd  >■<* 
the  depriration  of  another — Ihoui's  Timi  i*  I^  ly* 

.  _._.._  .^^^  iwoperBons  we        "  ''  -*— 

of  the  clock. 
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"  Herein  nine  things  ore  to  be  considered,  whereof 
eight  are  in  the  wallj  the  ninth  stands  on  the 
groand  three  feet  from  the  walL  This  is  a  great 
globe  of  the  heavens,  in  which  are  three  motions ; 
one  of  the  whole  globe,  which  displays  the  whole 
heavens,  and  moves  abont  from  the  east  to  the  west 
in  twentj-four  honrsj  the  second  is  of  the  sun, 
which  runs  throngh  the  signs  once  every  year ;  the 
third  is  of  the  moon,  which  runs  her  course  in 
twenty-eight  dsys.  So  that  in  this  globe  you  may 
view  the  motions  of  the  whole  hcBvens,  the  motions 
of  the  snn  and  moon,  every,  minute  of  an  hour,  the 
rising  and  falUng  of  every  star,  described !  The 
instruments  of  these  motions  are  hid  in  the  body  of 
a  pelican,  under  the  globe.  The  pole  is  lifted  up  to 
the  elevation  of  Strasbnrg,  and  ootcd  by  a  fair  star 
made  of  brass ;  the  zenidi  is  declared  by  an  angel 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  meridian. 

"  The  second  to  be  observed,  are  two  great  circles 
one  within  another,  one  eight  feet,  the  other  nine  feet 
broad;  the  outmost  moves  from  the  north  to  the 
sonth  once  in  a  year,  and  hath  two  angels,  one  on 
the  north-side  which  points  every  day  in  the  week ; 
the  other,  on  the  south-side,  which  points  what  day 
shall  be  one  half  year  after.  The  inner  circle  moves 
from  south  to  nortb,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
hath  many  things  described  about  it;  as  the  year  of 
the  world,  the  year  of  oar  Lord,  the  circle  of  the 
sun,  the  processions  of  equinoctials,  with  the  change 
of  the  celestial  points,  which  things  fall  out  by  the 
motions  which  are  called  trepidatimu;  the  leap-year, 
the  moveable  feasts,  and  the  dominical  letter,  or 
golden  number,  as  it  turns  every  year.  There  is  an 
immoveable  index,  which  encloses  for  every  year,  all 
these  things,  the  lower  part  of  which  index  is 
joined  to  another  round  circle  which  is  immoveable  j 
wherein  the  province  of  Alsalia  and  the  city  of 
Strasburg  are  described.  On  both  sides  of  the  cir- 
cles, an  the  wall,  the  eclipses  of  the  snn  and  moon 
are  told  for  many  years,  from  1373  to  1624. 

"  The  third  thing,  is  a  weekly  motion  of  the 
planets ;  on  Sunday,  the  sun  is  ^wn  abont  in  his 
chariot,  as  the  day  is  spent,  and  before  be  be  full  in, 
you  have  Monday,  that  is  the  moon  clear  forth,  and 
the  horses  of  Mars'  chariot  patting  forth  their  heads : 
and  so  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  The  fourth  thing  is  a  dial  for  the  minutes  of  the 
hour.  On  the  north-side,  a  child,  with  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  tells  every  stroke  of  the  clock;  another 
child,  on  tbe  south-side,  has  an  honr-glass  in  his 
hand,  which  runs  just  with  the  clock,  and  when  the 
clock  has  struck,  be  turns  his  glass.  Above  the 
minute -dial  is  a  dial  for  the  hour;  the  outermost 
circumference  contains  the  hours,  bnt  within  it  is 
a  perfect  astrolabe,  whereby  b  shown  the  motion  of 
every  planet,  hia  aspect,  and  in  what  sign,  degree, 
and  hour,  every  one  is  in  every  hour  of  the  day ;  the 
opposition  likewise  of  the  snn  and  moon,  and  the 
bead  and  tail  of  the  dragon. 

"The  sixth  thing  is  a  circle,  wherein  are  the  two 
signs  of  the  moon's  rising  and  falling ;  at  two  hollow 
places  it  is  seen  at  what  state  she  is,  and  her  age  is 
declared  by  an  index. 

"  The  seventh  thing  consists  of  four  littie  bells, 
^vhereon  the  quarters  of  the  hour  are  struck ;  at  the 
fbrst  quarter  comes  forth  a  little  boy,  and  strikes  the 
first  bell  with  an  apple,  and  goes  and  stays  at  the 
foarth  bell,  until  the  next  quarter;  then  comes  a 
yonth,  and  with  a  dart  strikes  two  bells,  and  succeeds 
into  tiie  place  of  the  child ;  at  the  third  comes  forth 
a  man  in  arms,  with  a  halbert  in  liis  hand,  and 
sbikea  three  bells,  he  succeeding  into  the  place  of 
the  youdi;  at  the  fonrtii  quarter,  comes  an  old  man 


with  a  staff,  having  a  crook  at  the  end,  and  he  strikes 
the  four  bells,  and  stands  at  the  fourth  quarter,  until 
the  next  quarter:  immediately  to  strike  the  clock 
comes  Death  in  a  room  above  the  others,  for  tium  ia 
the  eighth  thing :  and  that  at  each  quarter  he  comes 
forth,  to  catch  each  of  those  former  ages  away  with 
him;  bnt  at  a  contrary  side,  comes  forth  a  fignre 
intended  to  represent  our  Saviour,  which  drives  him 
in :  bnt  when  the  last  quarter  is  heard.  Death  has 
leave  to  go  to  the  bell,  which  he  strikes  with  his 
bone,  and  stands  at  the  bell,  as  the  old  man  does  at 
hia  quarter-bell,  till  the  next  quarter,  and  then  they 
go  in  both  together. 

"  The  ninth  and  last  thing  in  this  right  line,  is  the 
tower  at  the  top  of  the  work,  wherein  is  a  chime, 
which  goes  at  three,  seven,  and  eleven  o'clock,  each 
time  a  different  tune;  and  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide,  a  thanksgiving:  and  when  this  chime 
has  done,  the  cock  (which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  the  north  side  of  the  main  work,)  having 
stretched  out  his  neck,  shakes  his  comb,  claps  his 
wings  twice,  and  crows  twice.  The  tower  contains 
tite  curious  machinery,  the  whole  of  which  has  long 
been  out  of  repair." 
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EkGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  IV.     Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  bom  in  the  year  1668,  at 
Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Wottons.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wotton,  by  his 
second  wife.  "  His  mother  undertook  to  be  tutoress 
unto  him  during  much  of  his  childhood,  for  whose 
care  and  pains  he  paid  her,  each  day,  with  such 
visible  signs  of  future  perfection  in  learning,  as 
turned  her  employment  into  a  pleasing  trouble."  He 
was  then  prepared  for  a  public  school  by  a  private 
tutor,  and  removed,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Win- 
chester, ''  a  place  of  strict  discipline  and  order,  that 
so  he  might  in  his  youth  be  moulded  into  a  method 
of  hving  by  rule,  which  his  wise  father  knew  to  be 
the  most  necessary  way  to  make  the  future  part  of 
his  hfe  both  happy  to  himself,  and  useful  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  business,  both  public  and  private.*' 
From  Winchester  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
stayed  till  about  two  years  after  his  father's  death, 
and  then,  being  twenty-two  years  old,  he  "  laid  aside 
his  books,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  hbrary 
of  travel,  and  a  more  general  conversation  with  man- 
kind.** After  spending  nine  years  abroad,  he  re- 
ttimed  to  England  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age.  "  He  was  of  A  choice  shape,  tall  of  stature, 
and  of  a  most  persuasive  behaviour,  which  was  so 
ihixed  with  sweet  discourse  and  civilities,  as  gained 
him  much  love  from  all  persons  with  whom  he  entered 
into  an  acquaintance.  And  whereas  he  was  noted  in 
his  youth  fbr  a  sharp  wit,  and  apt  to  jest,  that  by 
time  iLnd  travel  was  so  polished,  and  made  so  useful, 
that  his  company  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  delights  of 
mankind;*'  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  Although 
nbt  of  that  faction  which  encouraged  the  Earl  to 
those  undertakings  which  caused  his  ftdl,  jret  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  England  as  soon  as  his 
master  was  apprehended.  By  the  help  of  favourable 
>Viiids,  and  Uberal  payment  of  the  mariners,  he  was 
set  upon  the  French  shore  within  sixteen  hours  afbar 
his  departure  fh)m  London.  The  Earl  was  beheaded, 
and  his  other  secretary,  Mr,  Cu£fe^  with  many  othelr 
pei'sons,  executed. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  now  fast  declining,  and  as  it 
was  plain  that  hier  death  Would  be  a  critical  time  for 
destroying  or  establishing  the  Protestatit  religiOtti  the 
I^)ists  looked  with  dread  to  the  probability  of  her 
hieing  succeeded  by  Janles  of  Scotland.  The  Grand 
Buke  of  Florence  discovered  a  desim  to  assassinate 
this  Ring,  and  abhorring  thie  intehdea  crime)  tesolved 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Sit*  H.  Wotton,  who  was 
then  at  Florence,  was  despatched  to  Scotland  for  this 
purpose.  He  travelled  as  ah  Italiati  into  Norway, 
and,  passing  feDm  Norway  into  Scotland,  found  King 
James  at  Stirling.  He  called  himself  OctaVio  Baldi, 
ahd  being  adtnitted  tb  an  aUdienc^,  piresented  his 
letters,  andj  whispering  tb  the  King  tnat  he  was  an 
Englishman,  "  besought  him  for  A  more  private 
atidieUce,  ahd  that  he  misht  be  concealed  during  his 
abode  there,  which  was  about  three  months.**  After 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  was  summoned  to  London 
by  King  James,  and  appointed  his  ambassador  to  the 
state  of  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  credit  and 
influence  during  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  returned  to  England  the  year  before  King  James 
died ;  but  his  salary  had  been  ill  paid,  and  he,  con- 
sequently, fotmd  himself  involved  in  debts,  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  "  He  was  always  so 
careless  of  money,**  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  as  though 
our  Saviour's  words,  '  Care  not  for  to-morrow,*  were 
to  be  literally  understood." 

The  Provostship  of  Eton  College  became  vacant 


about  this  time,  ahd  Sir  HeUry,  '*  who  had,  for  many 
jrears,  rolled  the  restlefes  stone  of  a  state-employment, 
knowing,  experimehtdlly,  thdt  the  great  blessing  of 
sweet  content  was  hot  tb  be  found  in  multitudes  ai 
men  or  business,  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  t^est 
both  to  his  body  and  mind,"  appUed  for  and  obtained 
the  place. 

Being  now  settled,  According  to  the  desires  of  his 
heart,  his  first  study  was  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time. 

"  And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of 
his  time  in  the  college.  After  his  customary  public 
devotions,  he  used  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  spend 
some  hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in 
divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations  with  private 
prayer.  When  he  was  once  seated  to  dinner,  then 
nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed  his  mind, 
and  those  still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his 
table  of  such  persons  as  brought  thither  additions 
both  of  learning  and  pleasure;  but  some  part  of 
most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclu- 
sibnis.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  innate  pleasure  of 
angling,  which  he  would  usually  call  '  Ids  idly  time 
not  idly  spent,'  saying  often  he  would  rather  live  five 
May  months  than  forty  Decembers. 

'*  He  Was  a  constant  cherisher  of  all  those  youths 
in  that  school,  in  whom  he  found  either  a  constant 
diUgence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to  learn- 
ing ;  and  constantly  bred  up  one  or  more  hopeful 
youths,  whom  he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took 
into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to  attend  him  at 
his  meals. 

"  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of 
religion.  A  Certain  Roman  CathoUc  priest,  invited 
him  one  eveuing  to  hear  their  Vesper-music  a^church- 
the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand  obscurely  in  a 
comer,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  this 
question,  written  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  3  '  where 
was  yoiur  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?*  To 
which  question  Sir  Henry  presently  underwrit, — 
'  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then  where  your's  is 
not  to  be  found  now, — in  the  written  word  of  God.* 

*'  To  one  that  asked  him  whether  a  Papist  might 
be  saved,  he  replied,  '  You  may  be  saved  without 
knowing  that, — look  to  yourself.*  And  hfe  ordered 
the  following  sentence  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, — 
'  The  itch  of  disputation  will  prove  the  scab  of  the 
church." 

He  died  in  December,  1639;  or,  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  his  biographer,  "  that  part  of  him 
which  could  not  die,  put  off  mortality  with  as 
much  content  and  cheerfulness  as  human  frailty  is 
capable  of,  being  then  in  great  tranquillity  of  tnibd, 
and  in  perfect  peace  with  God  and  man.* 

[From  Isaac  Walton.] 


Whbn  Drexelius  Was  asked  by  his  fHend  Faustinus,  hov 
he  could  do  so  much  as  he  had  done  ?  he  answered,  **  The 
year  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  or  eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  hours :  in  so  many  houn 
great  things  may  be  done ;  the  slow  tortoise  made  a  long 
journey  by  losing  no  time." — ^Bishop  Hornx. 


HOPE. 

Reflected  on  the  lake,  I  love 
To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow, 

Bo  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above. 
So  restless  in  the  wave  beloi)^. 

Thus  Heavenly  hope  is  all  serene; 

But  Earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er, 
8 till  flutters  o>r  this  chanf^nK  scene* 

A.S  false,  as  fleeting,  as  'tis  Mr. ^Hkbuu 
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DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 
In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  tkeir  will  To  inform 
the  understanding  is  a  work  of  time,  and  must,  with 
children,  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able 
to  bear  it ;  but  the  subjecting  the  will  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  the  sooner  the  better ;  for, 
by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  will  contract  a 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever 
conquered,  and  not  without  using  such  severity  as 
would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  to  the  child.  In  the 
esteem  of  the  world  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent, 
whom  I  call  cruel  parents,  who  permit  their  children 
to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  iiftecwards  be 
broken.  When  the  will  of  a  child  is  subdued,  and 
it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awp  of  its  parents, 
then  a  great  many  childish  follies  and  inadvertencies 
may  be  passed  by.  Some  should  be  overlooked,  and 
others  mildly  reproved  5  b^t  no  wilful  transgression 
ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  without  such  chastisement, 
less  or  more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offence  may  require.  I  insist  upon  conquering  the 
will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  the  only 
strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion, without  which  both  precept  and  example  will  be 
ineffectual.  But  when  this  is  thoroughly  done,  then 
a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  reason 
and  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own  understanding 
comes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have 

taken  root  in  the  mind. ^Mrs.  S.  Wesley's  Letter 

to  her  Son. 

It  is  an  act  both  of  the  greatest  goodness  and  justice,  to 

be  watchful  over  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young  under 

our  care.    It  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  goodness  to  them, 

to  form  them  early,  by  good  instruction  and  good  example, 

to  the  fear  and  worship  of  God ;  for  this  is  taking  the  best 

method  that  is  in  the  power  of  man,  to  provide  for  their 

happiness,  in  this  world  and  the  next.    But  it  is  also  a 

matter  of  strict  justice ;  for  God,  who  hath  commanded  the 

children  to  honour  their  parents,  hath,  on  the  other  hand, 

laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  parents  and  superiors,  to  bring  up 

their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; 

and  to  set  them  only  such  example,  that  they  may  appear 

honourable   in  the  eyes  of   their  children :   not  only  as 

parents,  for  their  authority,  but  as  Christians,  for  their 

virtue.    They,  therefore,  who  desire  to  be  recorded,  like 

Joseph,  in  the  book  of  life,  as  just  and  good;  or  to  be 

called,  like  Mary,  though  in  a  far  inferior  sense,  blessed 

among  women ;  will,  araonc  other  instances  of  piety  and 

virtue,  give  all  diligence  Uiat  their  children,  and  other 

young  persons  under  their  care,  may  be  taught  early  to  fear 

and  worship  their  Creator. — ^Townsok. 

**  During  the  time  I  passed  at  a  country  school  in  Cecil 
county,  m  Maryland,"  says  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  "  I 
often  went  on  a  holiday  with  my  school-fellows  to  *sec  an 
£agle*8-nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  dead  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  school,  during  the  time  of  the  incubation 
of  that  bird.    The  daughter  of  the  fanner  in  whose  field 
the  tree  stood,  and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.    In  our 
occasional  intemews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  inno- 
cent l^unts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth,  and  amonff 
other  things,  of  the  Eagle' s-nest  in  her  father  s  field.    A 
few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  >'i8it  this  woman,  when  she 
was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus-fever.    Upon  entering 
her  room  I  caught  her  eye,  and  with  a  cheerful  tone  of 
voice,  said  only,  the  Eagles-nest,     She  seized  my  hand 
without  bein^  able  to  speak,  and  discovered  strong  emotions 
of  pleasure  m  her  countenance,  probably,  from  a  sudden 
association  of  all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoy- 
xxrents,  with  the  words  I  had  uttered.     From  that  time  she 
began  to  recover.     She  is  now  Uving,  and  seldom  fails, 
when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  echo  of  "  the  Eagle's- 
nest.* " — ^Brown  8  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

PoRPHT&T*s  comparison  is  very  just,  that  a  full  meal  is 
lik/9  Si«Aia*s  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail 
struck  into  a  man*s  temples. 


Application  o?  thb  Forck  of  Gravity  to  the  Germi- 
nation OF  Plants. As  a  curious  instance  of  adaptation 

between  the  foree  of  gravity,  and  forces  which  exist  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of  flowers. 
Some  flowers  grow  with  the  hollow  of  their  cup  upwards : 
others  "hang  the  pensive  head,"  and  turn  the  opening 
downwards.  Now  of  these  **  nodding  flowers,"  as  Linnaeus 
calls  them,  he  observes  that  they  are  such  as  have  their 
pistils  longer  than  the  stamens ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  position,  the  dust  from  the  anthers  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  stamens  can  fall  upon  the  stigma  or  extremity 
of  the  pistil ;  which  process  is  requisite  for  making  the 
flower  fertile.  Other  botanists  have  remarked,  that  the 
position  changes  at  different  periods  of  the  flowers 
progress.  The  pistil  of  the  Euphorbia  (which  is  a  little 
globe  or  germen  upon  a  slender  stalk)  grows  upright  at 
first,  and  is  taller  than  the  stamens :  at  the  period  suited  to 
its  fecundation,  the  stalk  bends  under  the  weight  of  the 
ball  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  depress  the  germen  below  the 
stamens :  after  this  it  again  becomes  erect,  the  globe  being 
now  a  fruit  filled  with  fertile  seeds. 

The  positions  in  all  these  cases  depend  upon  the  length 
and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  flower,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Euphorbia,  the  gemlen.  It  is  clear  that  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  mrce  of  gravity,  or  in  the 
stiffness  of  the  stalk,  would  entirely  alter  the  position  of 
the  flower-cup,  and  thus  make  the  continuation  of  the 
species  impossible.  We  have  therefore  here  a  little  me- 
chanical contrivance,  which  would  have  been  frustrated  if 
the  proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been  assumed  in  the 
reckoning.  An  earth  greater  or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer 
than  the  one  on  which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in 
the  structure  and  strength  of  the  footstalks  of  all  the  little 
flowers  that  hang  their  heads  under  our  hedges.  There  is 
something  curious  in  thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to 
centre,  as  employed  in  keeping  a  snow-drop  in  the  position 

most  suited  to  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health. 

Whewell-    Bridgewater  Treatise, 

Tratsllino  in  England  a  Century  ago. — ^In  De- 
cember, 1703,  Charles  the  Third*  King  of  Spain,  slept  at 
Petworth  on  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor;  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him  by  desire  of 
the  Queen.  In  the  relation  of  the  journey  given  by  one  of 
the  prince's  attendants,  he  states ;  *'  we  set  out  at  six  in 
the  morninff,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petworth,  and  did  not 
get  out  of  tne  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overturned 
or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end.  Twas  a  hard  service  for  ^he  prince  to  sit  fourteen 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  any  thing,  and 
passing  through  the  worst  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
We  were  thrown  but  once,  indeed,  in  going,  but  our  coach, 
which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his  highnesses  body  coach, 
would  have  suffered  very  much,  if  the  nimble  boors  of 
Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it,  or  supported  it  with 
their  shoulders,  from  Godalming  almost  to  Petworth ;  and 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  house  the  more 
inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles  of  the 
way  cost  us  six  hours*  time  to  conquer  them ;  and  indeed 
we  had  never  done  it,  if  our  gooa  master  had  not  several 
times  lent  us  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  his  own  coach, 
whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him." 
Afterwards,  writing  of  his  departure  on  the  following  day 
from  Petworth  to  Guildford,  and  thence  to  Windsor,  he 
says ;  "  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no  more,  till  I  found  him 
at  supper  at  Windsor ;  lor  there  we  were  overturned  (as 
we  had  been  once  before  the  same  morning)  and  broke 
our  coach ;  my  Lord  Delaware  had  the  same  fate,  and  so 
had  several  others." Annals  of  Qjueen  Anne, 

It  is  by  afiSiction  chiefly  that  the  heart  of  man  is  purified, 
and  that  the  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a  better  state.  Pros- 
perity, alloyed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to 
intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  ana  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  aitluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand  by  which 
they  were  bestowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise, 
than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbe- 
ciUty,  or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions  can 
conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet;  and  how  justly  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  Power,  those 
blessings  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  success,  wo  con- 
sidered as  the  attainments  of  our  policy  or  courage.-«<^ 

JOHNSOJC* 
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CHINESE  FEAT  OF  STRENGTH. 
Tbe  exhibition  of  supporting  pyramids  of  men  is  e 
vety  ancient  one.     Clandian,  ^e  Roman  poet,  de- 


and,  in  modern  times,  it  has  often  been  revived, 
especially  by  Belzoni,  who  performed  this  feat  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  before  he  became  the 
explorer  and  illustrator  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  feat  consists  in  placing 
men  on  each  other's  shoulders,  so  that  each  row  con- 
sista  of  a  man  fever,  till  they  form  a  pyramid  by 
terminating  with  a  single  person.  The  feat  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  however,  eclipses  all  others 


of  similar  description  in  mechanical  strength  and 
dexterity.  It  was  thus  exhibited  in  a  Chinese  theatre. 
Four  men  placed  themselves  in  a  solid  square,  two 
others  then  got  np  and  placed  themselves  on  their 
shoulders,  and  one  man  again  ascended  npon  theirs ; 
another  performer  then  mounted  n  ladder,  and  got 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  last ;  this  raised  him  as  high 
as  the  top  of  t^  scenes,  from  whence  another  man 
'was  banded  to  him,  whom  he  took  in  bis  right  hand 
by  the  waistband,  and  held  np  over  his  head  a  con- 
siderable time;  then  raising  one  1^,  he  balanced  him- 
self and  his  burden  on  tbe  other ;  after  this  he  threw 
the  man,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  among  the  surrounding 
actors,  who  caught  bim  in  their  arms,  whibt  he  de- 
scended by  a  somerset  on  the  other  side. 

Addison  tells  us,  that,  in  bis  travels  through  Italy, 
he  witnessed  the  following  annual  exhibition,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  VenetJans  : — "  A  set  of  artisans,  by 
the  help  of  poles,  which  they  laid  across  each  other's 
shoulders,  built  themselves  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid, 
so  that  you  saw  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or 
five  rows,  rising  one  above  another.  The  weight  was 
so  equally  distributed,  that  every  man  was  well  able 
to  bear  his  part  of  it ;  tbe  stories,  if  they  might  be 
BO  called,  growing  less  and  less  as  they  advanced 
higher  and  higher  ;  a  little  boy  represented  the  top 
of  tbe  pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space,  leaped  off, 
■with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one 
who  caught  him  at  tbe  bottom." 


ANNIVERSARIES  IS  OCTOBER. 
MONDAY,  3«h. 
000  Atfrti  Iht  Ortat  diedi  he  wai  burred  u  Winchotci. 
1316  Hinry  III.  crowned  It  GlDuceiter.whBDODlyaiiiflfeui  of  !{« 
1746  Lima  i  Mcoad  time  deMroyed  br  an  earthqaake. 
St.  Sikon  and  St.  Judi.— Tlie  ioml  Festival  oT  these  two  emiDesl 
Apoitlea  wai  ioititutad  in  1091.    Of  their  hutorr  liule  k  ksowa 
with  cerlaintTi  our  it  there  moch  traditioniJ  accouut  of  them.    Sl 
SiniuD  ii  odIt  mealiDned  in  the  enameratiaa  of  the  Apottlei,  ind  ii 
there  called  Smon  the  Canaaniie,  to  dutiii[iu*h  him  fiam  Somk 
Peter;  but  Ironi  hence  it  ii  ioferrad,  that  he  wai  a  natife  of  Can*. 
and  that  it  was  at  the  mamace  of  tlii*  Apottle  that  our  blcM^ 
Saviour  performed  hii  lint  miracle. 

Uf  St.  Jude  all  we  know  »  that  he  wu  the  son  of  Cleoptf,  and 
the  brother  of  St.  Jama  the  hem,  conaeqnenlljr  couriu-nimaa  to 
the  Lord.    In  St.  John'i  Goip«l  hia  queitioD  to  our  Saviour  !• 
recorded,  and  this  is  the  oalj  meiition  of  him,  eicepi  the  euainera- 
tioa  of  hii  name  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  ApoetJeB ;  is  tte 
Act>  he  i*  not  even  allnded  to.     His  Epistle,  which  a  add/wjj  to 
Christians  in  general,  was  for  some  time  not  univertallr  received,  on 
account  of  the  quotation  it  is  luppoaed  to  contain  from  the  ihict)- 
phal  Book  of  Enoch,  but  it  haslooi  been  recetved  a*  lenauie  br 
the  whole  Church. 
Both  these  Apostles  are  luppoaed  to  haTe  died  a  natnial  death. 
TUESDAY,  2Wi. 
1618  Sir  Watttr  Rdttifh  beheaded  in  Old  Palace-raid,  the  *)elB 
of  a  court  iatiigne.    Thirteen  resis  elapeed  between  hk  co». 
demnatioD  ana  executioa ;  he  was  even  allowed  to  nuke  t 
vofige  to  the  colon;  which  he  hid  planted  in  America ;  bM, 
the  coortieis  not  reaping  the  ntlden  hanert  eipecled.kie  vn, 
•t  his  return,  recommitted  to  ihe  Tower,  and  eMcutad, 
WEDNESDAY,  30th. 
I4SS  Htnry  FIl.  cTDwnea  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasun  he 

instituted  the  corps  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guards, 
nu  Antigua  and  most  of  the  West  India  IsUiuls  vretv  vUteJ  hj 

an  eartliquake. 
1760  The  Bnt  stone  of  Blackfriani  Biidgelaid. 
IB03  The  French  evacuated  St.  Domingo,  when  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  them  of  that  island  became  the  propett;  of  the 
Negroes,  who  chose  Dessalinei  for  their  chief. 

THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

This  month  has  undergone  fewer  vicissitudes  of  place  and  propw. 
tion  than  any  of  Ihe  preceding  ones;  it  was  the  ninth  in  tbe 
Alban  Cslendir,  and  became  the  eleventh  only  I;  the  inscnjon  of 
Januaiy  and  Fcbruarr  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year ;  nor  has  it  ever 
borne  any  other  appeltalion,  though  the  Ilamsa  senate  wne  de- 
sirous of  complimenting  Tiberius,  who  was  bom  in  it,  by  calHag  it 
after  him.  Its  term  of  thirty  days,  too,  hsa  ilways  lemaioed  uiTa- 
ried,  while  the  other  months  have  been  lengthened  and  curtailed  at 
pleasure.  The  gloomy  prospect  of  approaching  winter,  and  tbe 
general  dreariness  of  nature  at  this  season,  were  alleviated  to  ov 
anceston  by  Ihe  busy  preparation  for  Christmas  feaHinGS)  cine*  i> 
this  monlh  it  was  necessary  to  kill  and  salt  the  bttett,  iaetmt,  aad 
nullDM,  that  were  to  furnish  forth  the  winter's  hospitable  baud, 
and  hence  its  name  of  Btotmmiilh,  from  the  Siaion  word  UoTaii,  Is 
slay.  The  illegnrtcal  representations  of  this  month  consk:  al  a 
man  in  a  changeable  suil  of  green  and  black,  with  a  crown  of  cva- 

K«DS  and  a  bunch  of  culinary  roots  in  his  hand :  and  the  agt  M 
gictarius  in  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  into  which  the  nu  eaten 
on  Ihe  21nd  day. 

ANNIVERSARIES 
FRIDAY,  1st. 

All-Saikti'-Dat.— This  FeAival  was  reUined  at  the  IJiif fci. 

with  the  intention  of  commemorating,  genetally,  thoae  holt  petaos 
of  whom  no  particiriar  mention  was  made,  or  indeed  required,  aid 
to  celebrate  whom,  iodividuall]r,  the  days  of  tbe  whole  year  snnU 
not  suffice.  It  was  originally  mstiiuted  in  the  year  GOT,  ■hia  the 
Panlhectp  was  taken  from  the  heathen,  and  devoted,  by  ■  aole^ 
comecration  to  the  Chrisdan  service,  and  dedicaied  to  tbe  Vitgia 
and  All  Saints,  si  it  had,  in  its  ancient  slate,  been  appiowialid 
to  the  worship  of  all  the  gods.  Tlie  per-odof  celebratiiif  iLe  fimJiil 
was  changed  to  this  day  by  Gregory  IV.  in  835,  to  avotd  tbe  iDCa» 
venience  of  so  manypeisons,  as  usually  attended  its  ceMratia, 
being  taken  from  their  daily  and  necessary  occnpaliani  till  tk> 
harvest  wis  got  in,  and  rural  libnun  ended. 
SATURDAY,  3nd. 
1502  The  Harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  in  the  lathnns  oT  Dviea, 


SUNDAY,  3id. 

TWESIT.SECONn    SlTKBAV    AFTEB    TniNIT^, 

1580  Sir  Frantii  Dratit  returned  from  his.vityage  louiid  ihe  slate; 

an  undertaking  which  he  peribmed  in  somewhat  lesa  Asb 

three  yesrs. 
1755  A  severe  earthquake  took  place  at  Madrid  ;  slifhler  Tii-'    W 

the  same  concussion  were  felt  at  Portsmouth,  and  ia  i-aniM 

parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
1814  1  he  Congress  ut  Vienna  was  opened,  for  the  geoenl  |iini  itf  a 

non  of  Europe  aAer  the  fill  of  Napoleiui. 
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THE  CITY  OF  MOSCOW. 


ITS  HISTORY. 

No  city  bas  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  hittorj 
of  Modem  Europe  than  Moscow.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
scenes  in  the  eventful  drama  of  a  period  fraught  with 
occurrences  of  mingled  wonder  and  terror:  war  appeared 
at  its  gates  with  more  than  her  ordinary  train  of  horrors: 
and  a  greater  mass  of  evil  and  suffering  was  left  in  this 
place,  behind  her  retreating  steps,  than  she  had  caused  in 
her  whole  long  and  triumphant  march  to  its  walls.  Mos- 
cow, long  the  wonder  of  the  woild,  for  its  extent,  and 
for  the  riches  of  its  nobles,  thus  became  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  the  world,  for  the  desolation  which 
it  suffered,  when  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur ;  and  no 
stronger  instance,  perhaps,  exists,  of  the  power  of  fiuman 
labour,  or  of  the  resources  of  mankind,  than  the  appear- 
ance which  Moscow,  risen  from  her  ashes,  presents  at  this 
day. 

The  records  of  Russia  throw  but  imperfect  light  on  the 
events  of  its  eai*ly  history.  Fierce  conflicts  and  perpetual 
revolutions,  unmingled  with  the  strivings  of  ci\ilizatlon, 
or  the  softening  influences  of  Christianity,  are  rarely 
chronicled  with  much  precision  or  distinctness.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Moscow  was  founded 
by  George,  the  son  pf  Vladimir  Monomacki,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  hit  Duchy  of  Moscowskaia;  removinff 
thither  the  seat  of  royalty  f^m  the  ancient  city  of  Kioi. 
The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  event,  was  character- 
istic of  the  rude  age  in  which  it  occurred.  Stephen 
Kutchko,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  and  wealth,  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  district  oordered  by  the  rivers  Moskva 
and  Neglina.  His  riches,  and  the  number  of  his  vassals, 
gave  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  independence,  which  exposed 
him  to  immment  peril  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign. 
The  wrath  of  the  prince  at  length  burst  upon  him.  He 
was  seiced,  and  put  to  death,  and  his  confisoated  lands 
formed  the  centre  of  the  vast  territory,  destined  to  be 
enriched  and  commanded  by  the  new  capital.  But  at  that 
period,  the  very  spot  now  adorned  by  the  proudest  edifices 

'  was  a  wild  and  woody  morass;  a  single  rude  hut  was  alone 
to  be  seen  in  the  solitary  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  plains,  led  a 
life  of  laborious  vassalage. 

The  original  founder  of  Moscow  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  his  desi^  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  town, 

.  little  exceeding,  in  extent,  a  small  modern  ullage ;  and  this, 
soon  after  his  decease,  was  deserted,  and  left  to  ruin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Daniel, 
Duke  of  Moscovy,  again  attracted  attention  to  the  spot, 

;and  the  morasi  was  speedily  covered  with  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries ;  and  surrounded  with  a  wooden 
wall.  This  imperfoot  fortification  was,  icon  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  taken  down,  to  make  way  for  a  stronger 
one  of  brick,  and  the  town  gradually  increased  both  in 
extent  and  importance.  But  the  celebrated  Tamerlane, 
who  about  this  time  was  scouring  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
conquest,  sucoessftilly  assailed  the  rising  city,  in  the  year 
1382,  and  it  remained  for  a  short  time  subject  to  his  sway. 
Different  Tartar  hordes  then  successively  made  it  their 
prise,  and  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  remained 
continually  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  insecurity  and 
oppression.  At  length,  Ivan  Vassilievitch  the  First  re- 
solved upon  delivering  it  from  this  ruinous  and  misettled 
condition ;  and  formally  establishing  it  as  the  capital  of  his 
duchy,  he  enriched  it  with  new  buildings,  enlarged  its 
boundaries,  and  g^ve  ;it  the  proper  importance  and  sem- 
bfaince  of  a  royal  city.  On  the  death  or  his  brother,  Ivan 
was  made  master  of  the  other  provinces,  into  which  the 
country  was  diWded;  but  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
favounto  residence,  and  thus  Moscow  became  the  capital 
of  all  Russia.  It  continued  to  eigoy  this  pre-eminence  till 
the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  nearly  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  when  the 
discerning  and  pohtic  eye  of  Peter  the  Great  convinced  him, 
tluit  though  well  adapted  for  the  capital  of  an  Empire, 
supported  only  by  the  wealth  of  feudal  nobles,  and  the 
labour  of  slaves  of  the  soil,  it  was  little  calculated  to  be 
the  emporium  of  a  vast  and  rapidly-improving  nation,  the 
monarch  of  which  desired  to*  see  his  subjects  devoting 
tliemselves  to  profitable  arts,  cultivating  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  securing  the  strength  of  the  coimtry,  by  perfect- 
ing iu  civiUaation.  ^»    /  r 

St.  Petersburgh  was  therefore  founded;  .and  with  the 


foundation  of  that  capital,  Moscow  ceased  to  be  the  first 
city  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  Hie  merohaiit,  the 
manufketurer,  soldiers  and  eourtiers,  all  eagerly  floeked 
to  the  new  capital,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  objects  it 
was  intended  to  secure.  But  Moscow,  though  forsaken  by 
the  busier  and  more  speculatiye  portion  of  its  popnlatum, 
suffered  little  diminution  of  its  external  splendour  from 
their  desertion.  There  remained  behind  that  great  body 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  who,  ayerse  to  c^iange,  eould  not 
endure  the  idea  of  leaving  a  city  wiUi  which  were  con- 
nected the  grandest  of  national  associations,  and  the  rise  of 
which  was  coeval  with  the  power  of  the  empire  itsM, 
With  them  necessarily  remained  that  immense  portion  of 
the  community,  composed  of  vassals,  or  artificers  but  just 
escaped  ftx>m  a  state  of  vassalage;  Obote  numeroos 
ministers  of  luxury  and  pomp,  whose  servioes  were  so 
much  more  valuable  to  the  exclusive  cirdes  of  tbo  dd, 
than  to  the  ever-active  and  unsettled  population  of  the 
modem  capital.  Moscow,  therefore,  lost  much  less  of  its 
importance  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  goyemment  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cities  in  the  world,  without  any  of  those 
helps  derived  ftom  the  presence  of  a  flourishing  court. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CITY. 

Thb  approach  to  this  ancient  capital  of  Musoovy  is  over 
a  wide  plain ;  and,  as  the  trayeller  enters  the  road  which 
conducts  to  its  gatet  his  eye  is  dazzled  with  a  forest  of 
towers  and  spires,  rising  in  every  form,  and  many  of  them 
glittering  with  gold,  and  oolours  of  various  tints.  But 
having  passed  the  barrier,  his  expectations  of  finding  him- 
self at  once  surrounded  with  the  busy  population,  and  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  vast  city,  are  strangely  disappointed. 
*'  You  look  about,**  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  and  wonder  what 
is  become  of  the  eitjr,  or  where  you  are?  You  behold 
nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens, 
pig-sties,  brick-walls,  churdhes,  dunghills,  palaced.  timber- 
yards,  witrehouses,  and  a  reflise,  as  it  were,  of  nsate- 
rials,  Bufilcient  to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns, 
and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  all  the  stales 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representetix'e,  to  Moscow:  and,  under  this  impression, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  horn  all  countries, 
holding  congress:  timber-huts  from  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
not  white-washed  since  their  arrival;  painted  walla  finom 
the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Constantinople ;  Tahtar  temples 
from  Bucharia:  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  yirandas  from 
China;  cabarets  frt>m  Spain;  dungeons,  .prisons,  and 
public  offices  ftt)m  France ;  architectural  ruins  frxHn Rome; 
terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples;  and  war^unises 
from  Wapping.**  The  ccmtrast  between  the  deserted 
appearance  of  some  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  others,  continues  to  keep  up  the  trayeller  s  wooder 
and  curiosity.  In  the  district  where  the  ^ops  are  tritnated, 
you  might  walk,  it  is  said,  on  the  heads  of  tnousands;  axtd 
this  multitude  is  composed  of  men  of  eyery  natioQ ;  at 
English,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Greeks.  Tik- 
tars,  Cossacks,  and  Chinese. 

Dr.  Clarke*s  description  appUes  to  the  state  of  Moscow 
before  its  destruction  in  the  memorable  oonfiagratiQii  of 
1812;  and  in  rebuilding  it,  care  has  been  taken  to  im- 
prove its  regularity.  But  the  extent  of  gimmd  which  it 
occupies,  greater  man  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  part  of  the  old  town,  have  left  seyeral  of 
die  incongruities  above  described,  to  defy  the  plans  %ai 
ingenuity  of  Russian  architects.  All  travdlers,  however, 
agree  in  stating,  that  in  many  of  its  streets  and  puUk 
buildings  it  may  vie  with  the  most  sumptuous  capttalt 
of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  that,  if  Uie  populatioB 
should  ever  become  sufficient  to  fill  up  its  now  unpeofM 
quarters,  and  a  more  equable  diflfusion  of  wealth  and  en- 
joyment should  take  place,  it  would  be  surpassed  by  no 
city  in  the  world,  either  as  to  extent  or  magnificence.  Fcr 
the  yiew  of  the  city  prefixed  to  this  artide,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lyall's  Traveh,  (1825.) 

The  established  division  of  Moscow  is  into  five  cird«& 
each  distinguished  by  particular  public  edifiees.  In  ^ 
first  of  these  divisions  is  the  Krkmlin,  or  Fortress,  beA 
on  an  eminence,  and  containing  the  ancient  palace  U  the 
emperors,  the  arsenal,  the  senate-house,  the  resideoetcf 
the  patriarch,  and  numerous  churches.    The  second  dm- 
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sion  is  called  Kitai-gorod,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
bazaars,  warehouses,  and  shops ;  but  contains  also  several 
religious  edifices,  a  monastery,  and  the  printing-office  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  In  the  third  circle,  or  Beloi-gorod, 
are  the  university,  the  bank,  the  post-office,  the  mint, 
the  foundry,  several  hospitals,  and,  according  to  some 
travellers,  the  best-looking  streets  and  houses  which  the 
city  contains.  Here  also,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  stands  tha 
house  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  in 
1817,  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the 
Kremlin,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  trade.  It  was  formerly, 
he  adds,  the  seat  of  the  State  Inquisition ;  and,  when  he 
was  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  servant  of  the  Society  residert 
in  it  who  had,  for  many  years,  been  confined  in  one  of  its 
gloomy  dungeons.  The  fourth  circle,  Zemlianoi-gorod, 
contains  no  fewer  than  sixty  churches*  besides  convents, 
the  public  cemeteries,  and  several  palaces ;  while  the  fifth 
division,  called  Slobadi,  or  the  suburbs,  is  occupied  with 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  monasteries,  and  is  the  portion  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  Tartars,  Germans,  and  other  foreign 
settlers.  The  whole  vast  arrea,  thus  divided  into  its  distinct 
portions,  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  which  is 
penetrated  by  fourteen  gates.  In  former  times,  each  of 
the  five  circles  had  its  own  fortifications ;  but  these  separate 
walls  have  been  for  several  years  falUng  into  ruin ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  probable  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  three  outer 
divisions  will  form  but  one,  and  leave  the  Kremlin,  in  its 
own  solitary  strength,  to  keep  up  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  early  ages  of  the  empire, 

We  shall  now  give  the  history  of  tbat  teirrible  event,  by 
which  this  magnificent  city  was  so  nearly  reduced  to  ashes. 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW  IN  1813. 

Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  France,  liad  already  subjected 
to  his  arms  a  laree  proportion  of  Europe,  when  the  conquest 
of  Russia  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
his  ambitious  and  vast  designs.  Havmg  collected  together, 
therefore,  the  immense  forces  of  France,  and  her  tributary 
provinces,  he  advanced  towards  the  firontiers  of  the  great 
northern  empire,  and  in  June,  1812,  the  French  army  was 
on  its  way  to  the  ancient  capital.  The  Russians  made  a 
brave  resistance  to  its  progress,  but  in  vain.  In  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  they  suffered  the  signal  and  fatal  defeat  which 
left  the  road  to  Moscow  open  to  the  invaders ;  and  Count 
Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  the  city,  seeing  no  hope  of  a 
successful  defence,  determined  on  resisting  the  enemy  by 
the  only  means  he  had  left,  that,  namely,  of  burning  the 
city,  and  thereby  exposing  them  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
Russian  winter,  without  the  provision  of  either  food  or 
shelter.  The  result  fully  confirmed  the  expectations  on 
which  this  desperate  policy  was  founded :  the  French  army 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  the  troops  perished  of  cold  and  famine ;  and 
Moscow,  as  we  shall  see,  rose  quickly  &om  its  ruins  with 
new  affluence. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  that 
Napoleon  advanced  on  the  imperial  city;  but,  some  leagues 
before  tbey  came  within  sight  of  the  town,  the  French 
soldiers  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  them  of  plenty  and  security  within  its  walls.  Captain 
Xiabaume,  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  French  army, 
has  detailed  the  circumstances  attending  their  march, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  with  a  ^urticularity  ana 
£)rce  which  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of 
an  eve-witness.  "  Beinff  anxious  to  arrive  at  Moscow,** 
says  he,  "  we  commenced  our  march  at  an  earlv  honr  in 
the  morning,  and  passed  through  several  deserted  villages. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  towards  our  right,  were 
some  magnificent  chateaux,  which  the  Tartars  had  pil- 
laged, to  deprive  us  of  every  comfort  which  these  places 
could  afifbrd;  and  the  com,  ready  for  harvest,  had  either 
been  trodden  down,  or  eaten  by  the  horses.  The  hay- 
stacks, which  covered  the  country,  were  given  to  the 
iiames,  and  spread  all  around  an  impenetrable  smoke. 
When  we  at  length  reached  the  village  of  Tsoh^-repkova, 
and  our  cavalry  continued  their  march,  the  viceroy 
ascended  an  eminence  on  our  right,  and  long  examined 
whether  Moscow,  the  object  of  all  our  wishes,  could  be 
seen;  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  end  of  our  fatigues, 
and  the  termination  of  our  expedition.  Several  hills  yet 
concealing  it  from  our  view,  we  perceived  nothing  but 
clouds  of  dust,  which,  rising  parallel  with  our  march, 
indicated  the  route  that  the  grand  army  had  pursued.  A  few 
canium-thots,  fired  at  a  distance,  and  with  long  intervals, 


disposed  us  to  believe  that  our  troops  were  approaching 
Moscow,  without  experiencing  much  resistance. 

•*  About  two  o'clock,  we  perceived,  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  hill,  a  thousand  elegant  and  gilded  spires,  which, 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  seemed,  at  a  distance, 
Uke  so  many  globes  of  fire.  Transported  with  delight  at 
this  beautiful  spectacle,  which  was  the  more  gratifying 
ftrom  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  objects  we  had 
hitherto  seen,  we  could  not  suppress  our  joy,  but,  with 
a  simultaneous  movement,  exclaimed ;  *  Moscow  1  Mos- 
cow!* At  the  sound  of  this  IbitR-wished-for  name,  the 
soldiers  rushed  up  the  hiU  in  crowds,  discovering  new  won- 
ders at  every  step.  One  admired  a  noble  chateau  on  our 
left,  the  elegant  architecture  of  which  displayed  more  than 
eastern  maanificence;  another  directed  his  attention 
towards  a  palace  or  a  temple ;  but  all  were  struck  with  the 
superb  picture  which  this  immense  town  afforded.** 

While  the  soldiers  were  contemplating,  with  equal  wonder 
and  astonishment,  the  splendid  prospect  of  Moscow,  thus 
shining  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  declining  sun,  an 
unfortunate  and  terrified  inhabitant  of  the  city  approached, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  desertion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  fh)m  their  dwellings.  Continuing 
the  narrative  of  the  advance,  Labaume  says,  **  The  Vice- 
roy ordered  the  troops  to  cross,  the  river.  On  the  1 5th 
of  September  we  approached  the  city,  which  had  no  walls, 
a  simple  parapet  of  earth  being  the  only  work  which  con- 
stituted me  outer  enclosure.  Nothing  indicated  that  the 
town  was  inhabited,  and  the  road  by  which  we  arrived 
was  so  deserted,  that  we  saw  neither  Russian  nor  even 
French  soldier.  No  cry,  no  noise  was  heard.  In  the  midst 
of  this  awfUl  solitude,  we  pursued  our  march,  a  prev  to 
the  utmost  anxiety,  and  that  anxiety  was  redoubled,  when 
we  perceived  a  thick  smoke,  which  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
column  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Eager  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  conflagration,  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find 
some  one  who  mi^ht  satisfy  our  irrepressible  curiosity, 
and  the  impossibihty  of  satisfying  it  increased  our  impar 
tience,  and  augmented  our  alarm. 

The  troops,  on  entering  the  city,  were  still  more  deeplv 
impressed  with  the  awfiu  silence  which  reigned  around, 
and  even  the  most  intrepid  minds,  says  the  captain, 
were  affected  by  the  loneliness.  On  approaching  the 
Kremlin,  they  met  a  small  band  of  desperate  Russians, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  defend  the  citadel,  which  they 
beUeved  to  be  impregnable.  These  unfortunate  people  were 
speedily  put  to  mght ;  and,  as  our  author  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  French  soldiers  were  seen  hurrying 
along  with  bales  of  merchandise,  and  he  then  learnt  that 
Moscow  was  in  flames.  Having  penetrated  to  the  ex- 
change, he  beheld  the  conflagration  in  all  its  commencing 
fury.  The  multitude  were  whollv  occupied  in  securing  their 
plunder ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  spectacle  which 
the  flames  presented,  not  a  cry,  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard. 
'*  Nothing,  says  he,  "  was  audible  but  the  crackling  of 
the  flames,  the  noise  of  the  doors  that  were  broken  open, 
and  occasionally  a  dreadful  crash,  caused  by  the  falling  in 
of  some  vault  Cottons,  muslins,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
most  costly  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  The  cellars  were  filled  with  sugar,  od,  and 
vitriol;  these,  burninff  all  at  once  in  the  subterranean 
warehouses,  sent  for£  torrents  of  flame  through  thick 
iron  grates,  and  presented  a  striking  image  of  the  mouth 
of  h^l.  It  was  a  spectacle  both  terrible  and  affiectin^ ; 
even  the  most  hardened  minds  acknowledged  the  convic- 
tion, tl^  so  great  a  calamity  must,  on  some  future  day, 
ofidl  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  authovs 
of  such  crimes.** 

Labaume  having  stated  the  information  he  received, 
lespecting  the  determination  which  the  Russians  them- 
selves had  taken  of  consigning  their  capital  to  the  flames, 
proceeds  to  say,  that,  on  the  next  day,  (September  16,)  the 
conflagration  was  making  rapid  progress  through  the  finest 

Earts  of  tne  city.  "  Those  palaces,"  says  he,  "  which  we 
ad  admired  for  ^he  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  furniture,  were  enveloped  in  the  flames. 
Theii  magnificent  fronts,  ornamented  with  bas-relie&  and 
statues,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash  on  the  fragments  of  the 
pillars  which  had  supported  them.  The  churches,  though 
covered  with  iron  and  lead,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and 
with  vuem  those  beautiful  steeples  which  we  had  seen  the 
night  before,  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
hospitals,  too,  which  contained  more  than  twelve  thousand 
wounded,  soon  began  to  bum.  This  offered  a  dreadful  and 
harrowii^   spectacle;-  almost    all   these    poor   wretches 
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nerished;  a  low  who  stiU  lingered,  were  seen  ctawting,  half- 
Dumt,  amongst  the  smoking  ruins,  end  others,  groaning 
under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extri- 
cate thenuelvei  from  the  horrible  destruction  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

"  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  confusion  and  tumult 
when  perraiaaioQ  was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense 
city?  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  profligate  women, 
eagerly  ran  through  the  streeta,  penetrating  into  the 
deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  which 
could  gtatify  their  avarice.  Some  covered  themselves 
with  stuffs,  riclily  worked  with  gold  ond  silk ;  some  were 
enveloped  in  beautiful  and  costly  furs ;  others  dressed 
themselves  in  women's  and  children's  pelisses ;  even  the 
galley-slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
habits  of  the  conrt ;  and  many  crowded  into  the  cellars, 
and,  forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  to  excess  the  moat 
luscious  wines,  and  carried  off  a  prodigious  booty. 

"  It  was  towards  the  evening  of  this  dreadful  day,  that 
Napoleon  left  the  city,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
caslle  of  Feterskoii,  a  large  building  outside  the  town, 
and  which  formed  the  usual  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
before  their  coronation.  The  generals  of  the  army  aoon 
followed  the  emperor,  and  the  soldiers  then  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  still  fiercer  licentiousness  than  they  had 
Jet  -practised.  Forcing  their  way  into  the  church  of  St. 
lichael,  they  descended  by  torch-light  into  the  vaults 
beneath  the  edifice,  and  with  wanton  ftiry  destroyed  or 
carried  off  the  most  veneniblo  relics  of  national  piety. 

"Penetrated,"  continues  Labaume,  "by  so  many  cala- 
mities, I  hoped  that  the  shades  of  night  would  cast  a 
veil  over  the  dreadfUl  scene  ;  but  they  contributed,  on 
tbe  contrary,  to  render  the  conflagration  more  terrible. 
The  violence  of  the  flames,  which  extended  from  north  to 
south,  and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  oroduced 
the  most  awful  appearance  on  a  sky  which  was  aarkened 
by  the  thickest  smoke.  Frequently  was  seen  the  glare  of 
the  burning  torches,  which  the  incendiaries  were  burling 
from  tbe  tops  of  the  highest  towers  on  those  parts  of  the 
city  which  had  yet  escaped  destruction,  ana  which  re- 
sembled, at  a  distance,  so  matiy  passing  meteors. '  The 
house  in  which  the  captain  was  quartered  took  Are  soon  after 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  when  he  again  oontemplated 
the  burning  city,  it  presented  to  hia  eves  but  one  immense 
flame,  "  The  different  streets,"  says  he,  "  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished,  and  the  places  on  which  the  houses  Md 
stood  were  marked  only  by  oonfiised  ^Hes  of  stones,  cal- 
cined and  black.  The  wino,  blowing  with  violence,  howled 
mournfully,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  ashes,  with  burning 
fragments,  and  even  with  the  iron  plates  which  covered  the 
palace. 

"  On  whatever  side  we  turned,  we  saw  only  ruins  ana 
flames.  The  Ore  raged  as  if  it  were  fonned  by  some  in- 
visible power.  The  most  extensive  ranges  of  building 
seemed  to  kindle,  to  bum,  and  to  disappear  in  an  instant. 
A  long  row  of  carriages  was  perceived  through  the  thick 
smoke,  loaded  with  booty.     Being  too  heavily  laden  for  the 


edkausted  cattle  to  draw  tbom  tlaa^  frequent  btlto  ««n 
made,  when  we  heard  the  exeerationa  of  tbe  drireta, 
who,  terrified  at  the  aurnnmdin^  flames,  endesivouied 
to  push  forward  with  dreadful  outcnea.  The  soldierB  were 
diligently  employed  in  forcing  open  every  door.  Tbey 
seemed  to  fear  lest  tbey  should  leave  one  house  nnbrached; 
and,  as  if  the  booty  last  acquired  was  preferable  to  what 
they  had  already  obtained,  tney  abandoned  former  prifes 
to  seize  on  every  new  object  Some,  when  their  car- 
riages were  laden  almost  to  breaking  down,  bme  the  rest 
of  their  plunder  on  their  backs.  The  flames,  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often  obliged  them  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Thus  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
through  an  immense  town,  the  avenues  of  which  tbey  did 
not  know,  they  sought  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
labyrinth  of  fire.  Many,  instead  ttt  approaching  tbe  gates 
by  which  they  might  have  esca}>ed,  wandered  further  from 
them,  and  thus  became  the  victims  of  their  own  rapacity. 
Tbe  love  of  plunder  was  yet  predominant,  and  induced  our 
soldiers  to  brave  every  danser.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  the  flames;  they  waded  in  Uood, 
treodins  upon  the  dead  bodies  without  remorae,  whilst  the 
ruins  of  the  houses,  buried  with  bumiag  eoela,  teU  thick 
upon  their  murderous  hands.  They  would  jMabably  all 
have  perished,  if  the  insupportable  heat  had  not  forced 
them  at  length  to  withdraw  into  the  camp." 

The  following  is  the  sequel  to  this  dreadfiil  recital : 

"Bavine  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow,  we  prooeeded 
towards  Peterskoc,  and  about  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  ]  7th 
of  September,  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  at  once  affecting 
and  terrible,  namely,  s  crowd  of  tbe  miserable  inhabilanti 
drawing  upon  some  mean  vehicles  afl  that  they  had  been 
able  to  save  from  the  conflagration.  Tbe  soldiers  having 
robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and  women  wcra 
slowly  and  painhilly  dragging  along  their  little  cartas  Mxne 
of  which  contained  an  inum  mother,  others  a  paralytic  oU 
man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of  halfcoDsuiDed 
furniture.  Children,  half  naked,  followed  these  graupa. 
Affliction,  to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a  stranKer,  was 
impressed  on  their  features ;  and  when  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached them,  tbc^  ran  crying  to  the  arms  of  tbesr 
mothers.  Alas  I  'What  habitation  could  be  offered  to  than. 
which  would  not  constantly  recall  the  olgect  of  their  terror? 
Without  shelter,  and  without  food,  tbew  unfortunate  beir^ 
wandered  into  the  woods ;  but  wherever  they  bent  tbeir 
steps,  tbey  met  the  c«nquen«s  of  Uoacow,  who  fraqoetith 
ill-treated  them,and  told  before  their  eye*  the  goods  yrhieb 
had  been  stolen  ftrom  their  deserted  habitations." 

'While  the  mind  is  appalled  at  this  awfiil  picture  of  mia 
andsuflering.and  while  it  learns  to  regard  with  greater  dis- 

Ct  than  ever  the  ambition  and  other  vices  of  tbe  humaa 
rt  which  lead  to  war,  it  derives  a  proportionaUe  degi«a 
of  consolation  and  encoura^ment  from  the  apeetada 
which  succeeds,  with  inconceivable  rapidiqr,  to  tbe  objeett 
of  terror  it  has  thus  contemplated.     Moacow  was  the  m 
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which  ted  to  the  offenng  of  this  SBcrifice  ftppeued  with 
prompt  energy,  after  the  deed  ha4  been  done,  to  recover 
the  city  from  its  ashes.  Labour  and  well-directed  leal 
every  whore  perfurm  wonders.  :Hoscow  again  lifted  up  iti , 
head.  Its  inhabitants  frained  new  strcoeth  from  the  es- 
ertioDS  they  came  forward  to  mske;  and  if  this  noble  city 
was  at  all  times  a  subject  of  admiration,  for  its  extent  and 
maKniOcence,  it  now  inspires  a  feeling  of  veneration, 
which  may  in  one  respect  be  indulged  with  more  practical 
good  effecta  than  that  awakened  by  the  most  impressive 
relics  of  antiquity. 

POPULATION  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
In  the  summer  of  1812,  the  population  of  Moscow  waa 
estimated  at  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  divided 
into  the  following  ctasEes  :— Clergy,  4,779 ;  Nobility  1 0,732; 
Military,  21,978;  Merchants,  11,885 ;  Mechames.  &c.,  of 
various  denominations,  19,036;  Servants  of  the  nobility, 
who  remain  in  Moscow  during  the  summer,  to  guard  the 

K laces.  Etc.,  38,404;   Foreigners,  1,410;   Common  popu- 
tion  and  peasantry,  203,776. 

"  This  number,"  says  Captain  Cochrane,  to  whom  we 
•re  indebted  for  the  atxive  statement,  "  certainly  fell  very 
short  of  the  winter  population,  whan  all  the  Musoovito  and 
other  retired  noblemen,  senators,  generals,  and  governors, 
return  to  the  city  to  spend  the  Christmas  and  other  holi- 
days, as  well  as  the  Carnival.  It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  re- 
marV.Uiatatthe  period  this  census  waa  taken,  all  foreigners 
had  been  ordered  away,  and  their  numbers  were  not  inconii- 
derable.  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Dutch,  &e.,  all, 
even  the  Prussians,  were  dismissed,  their  respective  na- 
tions having  been  all  in  league  against  this  mighty  em- 
pire. The  personal  dependents  upon  a  Russian  nobleman 
are  generally  oi  numerous,  and  upon  the  same  fwting,  as 
they  are  in  Spain ;  they  ar«  a  species  of  heirdoom  of* 
charity,  are  ne\'er  turned  away,  and  are  considered  an  ex- 
pensive but  necessary  appendage,  for  without  them  much 
evil  would  ensue.  From  mese  considerations,  we  may  stale 
the  winter  population  at  four  hundred,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  thousand  souls  I" 

In  comparing  the  state  of  Moscow  at  present  with  what 
it  was  before  the  awflil  contlagration  which  so  nearly  con- 
sumed it,  the  same  traveller  remarks,  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  population  will  go  on  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  contends,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  Moscow 
is  far  more  advantageous  for  the  capital  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire than  SL  Petersburgh.  "  It  is  a  sort  of  central  spot," 
Bays  be,  "  between  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  as  well  as  the 
While,  Seas,  besides  other  internal  parti  of  the  ancient 
empire,  or  dukedom,  not  forgetting  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Siberia,  to  which  there  is  a  noble  water-carriage  by 
steam,  if  properly  carried  into  effect.  The  two  rivers, 
Hoskva  ana  Yaouia,  with  fourcanals,  not  a  little  strengthen 
this  assertion :  they  ran  into,  through,  and  round  the  city ; 
Mtd  might  bo  mane  of  the  most  wonderful  consequence." 
Id  IsiSithm  liven  and  canals  were  crossed  by  bridges. 


to  the  immense  number  of  seventy-two ;  they  are  now 
'  by  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight  As  another  in- 
of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
nications  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  alleys,  lanes,  and  narrow  tlionnigb  fares, 
have  increased  finm  four  hundred  and  one  to  flvc  hundred 
and  thirty-nine ;  while  the  principal  streets  have  decreased 
from  one-hundred  and  eignty-tnree  to  one  hundred  and 
sisty-four. 

The  widening  of  these  streets,  and  the  increaiw  of  the 
thorough&rcs,  have  also  had  the  effect  of  djminl&hine  llic 
number  of  gardens  pertaining  to  the  houses  of  the  nobilily, 
from  one  thousand  Uiree  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  one 
thousand  and  ninety-one ;  and  though  a  change  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  very  questionablD  nature  in  one  respect,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  but  that  in  another  it  has  greatly  added 
to  the  compaclneas  of  the  city,  and  diminished  many  of 
the  worst  inconveniences  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  its 
inhabitants  were  subjected.  Thus,  while  the  flsh-ponds 
and  other  ornamental  sheets  of  water  haie  given  way  to 
the  increasing  hnes  of  building,  the  wells  Ibr  supplying  the 
population  with  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  a  healthy  be- 
verage, have  been  increased  from  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy,  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
Little  change  is  observable  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments and  outline  (rf  the  city.  Thenublic  entrances  are  the 
number  as  formerly.  There  are  also,  as  bcfove, 
twenty-five  sauares ;  and  the  following  list  has  been 
given  of  the  ediflces  and  institutions,  which  are  nearly  the 
same  in  number  and  condition  as  at  first : — The  univer- 
sity, tho  public  colleges  and  schools,  the  two  hospitals, 
the  four  imperial  palaces,  the  seien  cathedrals,  the  ceme- 
teries, the  arsenal,  the  military  barracks,  (he  military 
orphan-establishment,  the  foundling,  the  theatre,  the  state- 
prisoD,  tho  signal  and  walch-towcrs,  and  some  other  build- 
mgs  of  inferior  note. 

Another  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  is  that  tn 
the  religious  establishments,  which  have  been  diminished, 
instead  of  increased.  There  were,  ifl  1812.  296  churches,  at 
present  there  are  but  289 ;  and  the  convents  and  mona- 
steries have  been  similorly  rwluced.  In  respect  to  the  other 
public  edifices,  there  are,  it  is  stated,  SS  workhouses ;  tho 
same  number  of  storehouses,  or  granaries  ;  five  cavalry- 
stables,  formarly  but  two  ;  and  twelve  printing-houses, 
originally  but  eight.  The  manufhctories  are  not  so  nu. 
merous  as  before  the  firo ;  there  were  then  442,  there  are 
now  but  376.  "  The  shops,"  says  Captain  Cochrane,  "  in 
the  pubhc  baiaar,  and  which  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol  of  government,  were,  in  1812,  6776,  and  are  now  only 
6 1 36  ;  private  shops  in  private  houses,  1 7  72,  now  but  1 22G ; 
of  private  seminaries,  chiefly  kept  by  fbreigncrs,  thcr«  were 
formerly  17,  but  at  present  22:  altbou^b, '  he  adds,  *■  the 
gross  number  of  these  useful  and  scientific  institutions 
will  appear  to  be  diminished,  the  time  could  scarcely  admit 
of  a  greater  recovery  from  the  ruin  into  which  the  city  had 
been  plunged.    Of  the  reduction  of  schools,  in  particular. 
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it  is  observed,  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  Lanoasterian 
system  has  increased  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one.'* 

Captain  Cochrane  has  descended  to  an  examination  of 
still  more  minute  particulars;  and  states,  that  in  1812, 
that  is,  before  the  conflagration,  there  were  1 1 1  hot-houses, 
the  number  of  which,  in  1821,  was  reduced  to  107:  of 
kitchen-gardens,  there  were  at  the  former  date  248,  at  the 
latter  233:  of  smitheries  316  now  237:  inns  and  taverns 
609,  now  406 :  restaurateurs  250,  now  187 :  common  eating- 
houses  182,  now  57:  kabaks  or  gin-shops  200,  now  132: 
beer-houses  99,  now  57:  wine-vaults  170,  now  161 :  public 
baking-houses  159,  now  110:  bun-houses  274,  now  140. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  taverns,  gin-shops,  wine- 
vaults,  observes  our  traveller,  is  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  to  one  thousand,  or  one  third  less.  "  To  what  can 
this  be  attributed  ?  It  is  as  fair  to  impute  it  to  an  increase 
of  private  morality,  and  a  more  domestic  conduct  of  all 
classes  of  the  Muscovites,  as  to  a  falling  of  public  spirit. 
Probably  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  has  done  thus  much 
permanent  good;  for  a  moment  it  so  straitened  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  that  gross 
gratification  of  their  appetites  at  coffee-houses,  &e.,  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  indulge ;  and  that  denial  has  now 
taught  them  to  relish  Uie  more  solid  enjoyments  of  home. 
With  respect  to  Russian  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  their  abstinence  at  table  in  the  use  of 
wine  or  spirits :  they  dine  early,  and  as  soon,  as  dinner  is 
finished,  they  auit  the  table  for  coffee."  This  account  of 
the  nobility  of  Moscow  is  strikingly  different  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  the  ci^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century ;  and  no  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  draw  from  die 
contrast  the  great  moral  which  such  a  change,  produced  by 
such  oircumstancesy  it  calculated  to  enforce. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Or  the  public  places  of  Moscow,  the  first  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  Kremlin;  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the 
city.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
triangular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  brick  walls,  and  a 
deep  moat  The  principal  entrance  to  this  fortress  is  an 
arched  portal,  pamted  red,  and  which,  from  the  earliest 
times  hs^  been  called  the  Holy  Gate.  Such  is  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  this  approach  that  it  has  been  adorned  with 
the  care  of  a  sacred  edifice ;  the  picture  of  the  saint  who  is 
said  to  have  delivered  the  city  from  an  army  of  Poles 
just  on  the  point  of  forcing  the  citadel,  frowns  in  stem 
gravitv  over  the  archway ;  and  before  this  representation  a 
lamp  IS  continually  kept  burning.  As  soon  as  a  person 
reaches  the  extremity  of  the  bndge  over  the  moat,  and 
enters  the  portal,  he  is  obliged  to  uncover  his  head,  and  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  this  practice  is  the  same  as 
that  which  a  similar  instance  of  inattention  would  produce 
committed  in  a  church,  '*I  wished  to  see,'*  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  if  this  absurd  rule  was  rigorously  enforced,  and 
feigning  ignorance,  entered  beneath  the  arch  with  my  hat 
on.  A  sentinel  challenged  me :  but  without  taking  any 
notice,  I  walked  forward.  Next,  a  bare-headed  peasant 
met  me,  and  seeing  my  head  covered,  summoned  the 
sentinels  and  people,  with  very  loud  expressions  of  anger ; 
who  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  very  soon  taught  me  in  what 
manner  to  pass  the  Holy  Gate  for  the  futiu'e.** 

On  enterin^^  '^he  Kremlin,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
surrounded  witn  churches,  |ialaces,  and  shops  of  every 
description,  crowded  together  in  confused  magnificence, 
and  producing  a  spectacle  presented  by  no  other  spot 
of  equal  extent  in  th^  world.  The  first  object  which 
strikes  his  attention  is  the  Arsenal,  which,  till  lately,  re- 
mained in  the  same  dilapidated  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  conflagratbn.  Near  this  stands  the  Senate- 
house,  a  building  or  vast  extent,  consisting  of  three  stories, 
and  embracing  several  of  the  pubUc  oflices.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  Treasury,  or  Imperial  Museum,  the  Hall  of  the 
Spiritual  Consistory,  a  church  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
paintings  and  inscriptions ;  and,  in  the  same  line,  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  present 
emperor,  when  he  visits  his  ancient  capital.  It  is  from  the 
summit  of  the  octagonal  belfry,  which  stands  opposite  this 
edi^ce,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ivan  Veliki,  that 
Moscow  is  seen  in  all  its  extent  and  grandeur.  "  Beneath 
our  feet,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  lay  the  Kremlin,  with  its 
two-and-thirty  churches,  the  magnificent  edifices  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tzars,  with  its 
nuxneroui  domes  and  spires,  which,  together  with  those  of 


the  cathedral,  shone  with  the  moat  daxzling  splendour. 
From  the  west  flowed  the  Moskwa,  forming  a  beautiful 
curve  in  fVont  of  the  Kremlin,  and  again  pursuing  its 
course  amidst  innumerable  churches  and  spires,  till  lost  in 
the  distance ;  while  all  around  us  la^  scattered  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  edifices,  in  all  the  various  styles  of  Asiatic 
and  European  architecture."  The  belfry  itself  is  an  object 
of  wonder ;  it  is  of  an  octangular  shape,  and  contains 
upwards  of  thirty  bells ;  the  largest  or  these  measures 
forty  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  127,836 
English  pounds ;  when  tolled,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  deep 
and  hollow  murmur,  which  vibrates  all  over  Moscow,  like 
the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder. 

But  the  wonder  produced  by  this  bell,  enormous  as  is  its 
bulk,  is  speedily  forgotten,  when  the  traveller  passes  from 
the  tower  to  an  open  area,  a  few  yards  distant,  where  still 
lies,  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  great  Bell  of  Moscow,  for  a  description  of  which, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  7  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Saturday  Magazine* 

Rude  and  powerful  nations  which  have  just  begun  to  feel 
conscious  of  their  resources,  are  generally  found  to  delight 
in  making  gigantic  efforts  in  art  Devotion,  however, 
oontributea  to  tne  production  of  the  great  Bell  of  Moscow, 
the  ringing  of  bells  forming  an  essential  portion  of  the 
popular  reugious  ceremonies.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  huge  cannon  which  was  cast  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  tremendous  piece  of  ordnance 
is  about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  in  length :  its  lip  is  ten 
inches  thick;  and  the  diameter  is  so  great  that  a  man  of 
middle  stature  mav  sit  upright  in  its  mouth. 

Having  satisAea  his  curiosity  with  a  brief  view  of  these 
oljects  on  the  wav,  the  traveller  next  endeavours  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  fortress,  and  ancient  palace  of  the 
emperors.  This  is  done  with  difficultv;  but  if  he  succeed, 
his  efforts  are  amply  repaid,  by  the  variety  of  things 
which  it  presents  to  excite  reflection.  As  he  appfoaches 
the  edifice,  its  old  gothic  pinnacles  remind  him  forcibly, 
of  those  gloomv  times  of  fierce  wars  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms, in  whicn  it  arose.  Nor  are  these  impressions 
weakened,  when  his  eye  catches  the  window  which  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was  thence,  that  Deme- 
trius, the  monarch  of  a  day,  lowered  himself  with  a  rope, 
down  the  awAil  height  into  the  court  below;  but  the  cord 
proved  of  insufiicient  length;  he  was  precipitated  upon 
the  pavement,  and  wiUi  shattei«d  firame,  fell  an  immediate 
victim  to  the  savage  multitude.  At  that  window,  also,  it 
was,  that  the  emperors  sat,  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal 
majesty,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  their  people,  niio, 
placing  the  writing  which  contained  their  requests  on  a 
stone  beneath,  waited  with  patient  humiUty,  to  see  if  the 
monarch  would  order  it  to  himforinspeetion. 

On  entering  the  palace,  a  broad  stone  staircase  preM&fts 
itself;  and  the  visiter  is  conducted  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
As  he  passes  up  this  ascent,  to  the  expected  display  of  na- 
tional wealth,  tradition  still  reminds  hmi  of  the  sanffuinaiy 
character  (tf  Russian  history :  points  out  to  him  xh»  spot, 
where  the  victims  of  the  msiurection,  under  Peter  the 
Great,  shed  tiieir  blood;  and  tells  him  how  it  was  down 
that  staircase,  that  the  unfortunate  John  NaiishkiB 
descended,  when  neither  the  prayers  of  the  aged  patriardi, 
who,  clasping  him  by  the  hand,  held  forth  the  image  of 
the  Vir^n  as  his  protectress,  nor  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  sisters  and  the  princesses,  could  induce  the  multi- 
tude to  forogo  ^e  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  their  lon^  deter- 
mined vengeance.  The  apartments  to  which  this  ode- 
brated  staircase  conducts,  aro  less  interesting  than  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  traveller  expects  to  find  tbon. 
But  among  die  objects  most  deserving  attention,  are  the 
numerous  crowns  of  the  nations  which  have  fallen  under 
the  giant  strength  of  the  empire :  the  robes  worn  by  the 
sovereigns  at  their  coronation,  and  which  ]Hresent  all  that 
barbaric  splendour  of  ornament,  so  attractive  to  the  eyes  of 
an  uncultivated  people:  the  lossils  which  have  been  dug 
up  from  the  shores  H)f  the  frozen  sea,  flrom  an  island  in 
which  elephant-tusks  have  'been  brought,  it  is  said,  in 
caravan-loads  to  the  capital;  and  lastly,  the  manuscript 
containing  the  code  of  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire,  collected  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  Alexis,  the 
father  of  Peter  the  Great 

The  apartments  formerly  inhabited  by  the  patriarohs,  and 
their  chapel,  form  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the 
palace.  Atyoining  the  latter,  is  a  room  in  which  their 
dresses,  their  tiaras,  aod  a  number  of  r^cs  are  eskibitedi 
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carefully  preserved  in  glass-cases;  with  these  also,  are  the 
beautifill  onyx-stones  wrought  into  cameos,  presenting  Jesus 
and  the  Virgin ;  and  the  sixteen  massive  silver  vases,  each 
large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  gallons,  given  by 
the  Emperor  Paul,  to  receive  the  consecrated  oil,  so  essen- 
tial in  tne  services  of  the  Greek  Church.  But,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  Moscow,  is  the  model  of  the  Krem- 
lin, made  by  command  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  and 
had  the  design  after  which  it  was  formed  been  completed, 
this  fortress,  it  may  be  safely  allowed,  would  have  been 
the  wonder  of  the  universe.  The  model,  which  was  the 
work  of  a  Russian,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  cost  fifty 
thousand  roubles,  and  the  expense  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture was  estimated  at  twenty  millions.  By  the  plan  laid 
down,  the  whole  Kremlin,  embracing  an  extent  of  two 
miles,  was  to  be  formed  into  one  immense  palace.  Its 
triangular  form  offered  some  difficulties,  it  is  observed,  but 
the  model  was  rendered  complete ;  ranges  of  beautiful 
pillars  decorated  the  different  fronts,  and  so  minutely  was 
every  particular  attended  to.  that  even  the  firesco  paiAtinjRs 
for  the  ceilings,  and  the  colour  of  the  marble  columns  for 
the  interior  of  the  buildings,  were  represented  with  scru- 
pulous nicety. 

The  view  firom  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan  is  very  magnificent, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  fVom  the  terrace  in  the 
Kremlin.  •«  It  would  afford,'*  says  Dr^  Clarke,  "  a  fine 
subject  for  a  panorama.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  spires,  filling  all  the 
prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
sights  in  Europe.  All  the  wretched  hovels,  and  miserable 
wooden  buildings,  which  appear  in  passing  throug^h  the 
streets,  are  lost  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  magnificent 
edifices.  Among  these,  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  parti- 
cularly conspicuous.  Below  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the 
Moskva,  already  become  a  river  of  importance,  is  seen 
flowing  towards  the  Volga.  The  new  promenade  forming 
on  its  banks,  immediately  beneath  the  fortress,  is  a  superb 
work,  and  promises  to  rival  the  famous  quay  at  Peters- 
burgh  :  it  is  paved  with  large  flags ;  and  is  continued  fh)m 
the  stone  bridge  to  another,  which  is  called  the  Moskva 
Bridge,  being  fenced  with  a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade, 
and  stone  piflars,  executed  in  a  very  good  taste.  A  flight 
of  stairs  leads  from  this  walk  to  the  river,  where  the 
ceremony  of  the  Benediction  of  the  Water  takes  place. 
Another  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads,  through  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  to  an  area  within  the  fortress.'* 

The  two  principal  Cathedrals,  that  of  the  Assumption, 
and  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  present  many  objects  of 
considerable  interest  It  is  in  the  former  that  the  emperors 
are  crowned ;  and  the  magnificence  of  its  furniture  and 
ornaments  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  violence 
and  spoliation  during  the  conflagration  of  18 1 2.  The  French 
soldiers  erected  a  nimace  at  one  end  of  the  Church,  and 
began  to  melt  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  they  found 
in  its  sanctuary ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  proceedings,  the 
trumpet  sounded  a  retreat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
tl^e  best  part  of  their  saoril^ious  spoils  behind.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Archangel  l^hael  is  celebrated  as  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  Czars,  which,  as  related  by  La- 
baume,  suffered  similar  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  RELIGION. 

Tbb  private  dwellings  of  the  nobility  at  Moscow  are  fur- 
nished with  unparalleled  magnificence,  and  the  museums 
and  libraries  which  they  contain  surpass  in  extent  many 

SubUc  collections  in  other  countries.  In  their  style  of 
ving,  the  nobles  display  a  similar  ambition  to  rival  the 
grandeur  of  princes.  Some  of  them  have  as  many  as  five 
hundred  domestics;  and  in  the  banquets  which  they  give, 
the  splendour  which  reigns  around  is  said  to  equal  the 
sumptuous  exhibitions  of  oriental  courts.  But  the  state  of 
the  people  at  large  is  little  in  accordance  with  these  ex- 
ternal signs  of  power  and  grandeur. 

The  higher  classes  themselves  foster  the  moat  degrading 
customs,  are  sensual  in  the  worst  extreme,  are  constantly 
involved  in  difficulties,  though  possessing  idmost  unlimited 
means  of  luxury ;  and,  in  tne  midst  of  their  libraries  and 
museums,  remain  uninquisitive  and  ignorant.  The  inferior 
classes,  subject  to  the  caprices,  and  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample, of  the  nobility,  make  but  slow  progress  in  the  work 
of  improvement ;  and  ages  will  probably  have  passed  away 
before  the  people  of  Russia  begin  to  enjoy  the  olessin^s  of 
true  civilization  and  enlightenment  We  may,  without 
much  fear  of  error,  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  these 


e^dls,  which  so  far  outweiga  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  the  low  condition  of  religion  in  this  country. 

The  Russian  Church  has  continued  to  form  a  part  (A 
that  great  divbion  of  Christendom,  wliich  adhered  to 
the  patriarchs  and  emperors  of  Constantinople,  white  the 
west,  and  its  subject  provinces,  became  obedient  to  the 
power  of  Rome.  But  not  less  open  to  the  corruptions  of 
superstition  than  the  quarters  subjugated  by  the  papacy, 
each  succeeding  age  brought  some  new  addition  to  the  mass 
of  growing  errors,  and  the  Greek  church  fell  lower  than 
die  Roman,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  its  corrupt  ap- 
pendages. 

The  religious  ceremomes  performed  at  Moscow  are  on  the 
same  scale  of  magnificence  as  every  thing  else  in  that  re- 
markable city ;  and  travellers  describe  in  picturesque  lan- 
guage the  surprise  with  which  they  beheld  the  splendour 
of  those  pomps  which  the  people  are,  unfortunately,  led  to 
receive,  instead  of  that  pure,  direct  teaching  of  the  truth, 
which  alone  can  securely  conduct  them  to  salvation.  "  We 
went,**  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  to  the  Patriarchal  Hall,  to 
see  die  ceremony  of  the  preparation  of  the  Holy  Oil.  Here, 
over  a  stove,  constructed  on  purpose,  we  found  two  large 
kettles,  in  which  the  different  ingredients  were  mixed,  and 
kept,  in  constant  motion  by  six  deacons,  who  stirred  them 
with  long  rods  of  cypress,  the  handles  of  which  were 
covered  with  red  velvet.  This  was  the  third  day  since  Uie 
ceremony  commenced,  and  another  day  would  still  be  re- 
(^uired,  ere  tHe  oil  would  be  ready.  This  oil,  which  con- 
sists of  the  ingredients  prescribed  in  the  Levitical  law,  is 
not  prepared  every  year,  but  only  eveiy  third  or  fourth. 
When  me  fire  is  kindledi,  and  also  when  the  ingredients 
are  put  into  the  kettles,  the  Metropolitan  is  present,  to 
give  his  benediction ;  and  this  he  repeats  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  when  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  completed. 
During  the  whole  tune  of  the  preparation,  a  succession  of 
deacons  keep  up  the  reading  of  the  Grospels ;  and  should 
they  read  through  the  Evangelists,  they  commence  afresh. 
To  us,  it  was  most  interesting  to  behold  a  crowd  of  poor 
people  leaning  forward  over  each  other,  and  listening  to  the 
words  of  eternal  lifis. 

**  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  rose  a  stand,  resembling 
that  used  in  rooms  for  receiving  flower-pots,  the  steps  or 
shelves  reclining  and  diminishing  as  Uiey  approached  the 
top.  On  these  was  placed  a  great  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
cups  and  flagons,  of  various  sizes,  among  which,  at  certain 
distances,  was  a  vast  profusion  of  lighted  candles,  which 
gave  great  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  * 

**  Tne  most  remarkable  object  in  this  splendid  exhibition 
of  sacred  utensils  was  a  large  flagon,  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  which  still  contains  some  of  the  oil  brought  from 
Constantinople,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rus 
sia,  in  the  tenUi  century.  It  is  preserved  wiUi  great  care, 
so  that  when  only  a  few  drops  are  taken  from  it,  as  on  die 
present  occasion,  their  place  is  supplied  by  some  of  that 
which  had  been  prepared  at  a  former  period,  by  which 
means  its  perpetual  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  secured. 
Close  to  the  stove,  we  observed  an  immensely  large  silver 
urn;  and  on  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  me  hall, 
sixteen  smaller  ones,  resembUng  the  common  tea-urn, 
only  much  lar^r.  The  oil,  thus  prepared  and  deposited 
in  these  utensils,  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be 
used  for  sacramental  purposes." 

The  season  of  Lent,  and  the  succeeding  festival  of 
Easter,  are  observed  with  innumerable  ceremonies,  but  they 
are  followed  by  every  species  of  excess ;  and  the  s  lemnity 
with  which  the  patriarch  proclaims  *'  Christ  is  risen,"  is 
scarcely  concluded,  when  intoxication  removes  every 
thought,  which  the  long  and  strictly  observed  fast  of  the 
season  could  have  brought  to  mind. 

"The  first  ceremony^  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "which  took 
place  previous  to  all  this  feasting,  was  that  of  the  Pdque 
Jfleuriei,  or  Palm  Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in  oarriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin,  for  the  purchase  of  palm- 
branches,  to  place  before  their  Boahs,  and  to  decorate  the 
sacred  pictures  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of 
the  gayest  promenades  of  the  year.  The  governor, 
attended  by  the  master  of  police,  the  commandant,  and  a 
train  of  nooility,  go  in  procession  mounted  on  fine  horses. 
The  streets  aro  lined  witli  spectators;  and  cavalry  aro 
stationed  on  each  side  to  preserve  order.  Arriving  in  the 
Kremlin,  a  vast  assembly  bearing  artificial  bouquets  and 
boughs,  are  seen  moving  here  and  there,  forming  the  novel 
and  striking  spectacle  of  a  gay  and  moving  forest.  1^ 
I  boughs  consist  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruit.    Beautiful 
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representations  of  oranges  and  lemoai,  in  wax,  are  Mid 
fiir  a  tow  copeeii  each,  and  offer  a  proof  of  th«  suTpTiung 
ingenuity  of  this  people,  in  the  arts  of  imitation.    Upon 

this  occasion,  every  person  who  visits  the  Kremlin,  and 
would  be  thought  a  true  Christian,  purchases  one,  or  more 
of  the  boughs,  called  palm-branches;  and  in  returning, 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  drotkia,  and  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  Oiled  with  devotees,  holding  in  their  hands  one  or 
more  palm-branches,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  piety, 
or  the  number  of  boght  in  their  houses. 

"  The  second  grand  ceremony  of  tbis  season,"  continues 
our  traveller,  "takes  place  on  Thursday  before  Easter,  at 
noon,  when  the  archbishop  is  said  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  This  we  also  witnessed.  YtM  priests  appeared 
in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve  monks,  designed 
to  represent  the  twelve  Apostles,  were  placed  in  a  semi- 
circle bufuTB  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  was  perfbnned 
in  the  cathedral,  which  was  crowded  with  spectaUirs.  The 
archbishop,  performing  all  and  much  more  than  is  related 
of  our  Saviour  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St  John,  took 
off  his  robes,  girded  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  feet  of  all  the  monks,  until  he  came  to 
(he  representative  of  St.  Peter,  who  rose  and  stood  up; 
and  the  same  interlocution  passed  between  him  and  the 
archbishop,  which  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  between 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostle.     -" 

The  third,  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all,  Is 
celebrated  two  hours  after  midnight,  in  Ifae  morning  of 
Easier  Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Ceremony  o/*  the  lletur- 
rectiott,  and  certainly  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  at 
Rome ;  not  even  excepting  the  Papal  BenedicHon,  during 
the  Holy  Week.  At  tnidnight,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Cathedral  tolled.  Its  vibrations  seemed  to  be  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder ;  and  thay  were  instantly  accompanied 
by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant 
was  stirring,  and  tbe  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets 
was  greater  than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  in  a 
blaie;  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows,  and  innu- 
merable torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
was  illuminated,  ftom  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  Ilia 
same  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  Churches ;  and,  what 
is  truly  surprising,  considering  their  number,  they  are  all 
equally  crowded.  We  hastened  to  the  Cathedral ;  it  was 
aUed  with  a  prodigious  assembly,  consisting  of  all  ranks 
of  both  sexes,  bearing  lighted  wax-tapers,  to  be  aAerwardg 
heaped  as  vows  upon  the  different  shrines.  The  walls,  the 
ceilings,  and  every  part  of  this  building,  are  covered  by 
the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  uie  moment  of  our 
arrival,  the  doors  were  shut ;  and  on  the  outside  appeared 
Plalo,  iho  archbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and  torches, 
and  followed  by  alt  hie  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes  and 


.  who  were  making  three  timei        , . . . .       .  ._. 

tour  of  tbe  Cathedral ;  chanting  with  lend  voices,  and 
glittering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  bespangled  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had  not  melt^  u 
rapidly  within  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  dty: 
this  magnificent  procession  was  therefore  constrained  1q 
more  upon  planks  over  the  deep  mud  which  surmmided 
the  CaUiedral.  Alter  completing  the  third  circuit,  they  lU 
halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were  still  closed ;  tbe 
archbishop,  with  a  censer,  then  scattered  incense  agtiun 
the  doors,  and  over  the  priests.  Suddenly,  these  ion 
were  opened,  and  the  efilect  was  magnificeat  beyond  de- 
scription. The  immense  throng  i»  gpectaUin  ■itbin, 
bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed  two  lines,  thraugb 
which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing  with  his  train  U 
a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  profiision  of  bghb  in  ill 
parts  of  the  Cathedral',  and,  among  others,  of  the  enormDUs 
chandelier  in  the  centre,  the  richness  of  tbe  dresses,  ud 
the  vastness  of  the  assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment.' 
The  archbishop  then  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  unid  lb: 
loud  and  continued  peals  of  music;  after  being  sestedi 
few  minutes,  he  descended,  and  ofiered  incense,  Srst  la  Ik 
people,  and  then  to  the  priests :  on  his  returniog  to  ibe 
throne,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  aax  txn- 
mony  "  beginning  with  the  arohDishop,  who  rose  end  wit 
obeisance  with  a,  lighted  taper  in  his  hand ;"  the  ^pk 
from  the  moment  they  entered  the  church,  continuinn  V> 
bow  and  cross  themselves,  without  intermission.  "  After 
two  houra  had  been  spent  in  various  eeremonies.  tbe  int 
bishop  ad^-anced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  tlie  peo- 
ple crowded  to  embrace,  squeeiing  each  other  neiri]'  In 
suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eageroesi  h»d 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sscrisn,  undit 
a  pretence  of  seeking  for  the  body  of  Christ ;  wliere  put- 
ting on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  advanced,  eidsimuij 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Christ  U  risen.'  Tbe  wbiie 
ceremony  was  then  concluded  by  tbe  archbiiboii'i  de- 
scending from  his  throne,  and  proceeding  on  hi»  tnea 
from  one  part  of  the  church  to  anottier,  to  kiss  the  ptiatic^ 
the  images,  and  relics  which  enriched  its  aislei" 


The  history  and  present  condition  of  Moscow  Iw'*  Jj*'' 
their  value  as  subijecta  of  inquiry  and  rcJlectioD.  Tuf 
tend  to  inspire  us  with  a  feeling  of  profound  ihsntfulnKi 
for  the  security,  the  freedom,  and  the  light,  which  we  enj^ 
in  this  favoured  land;  and  they  afford  us  on*  of '"' 
strongest  proofs  that  could  be  given,  that  a  counDy  m 
advance  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  weillh,  w' 
remain  sunk,  if  unblessed  oy  a  pure  form  of  ReligiWi " 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  barbarism. 
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ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 

Antwerp^  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  Anvers, 
is  an  ancient  and  extensive  city  of  the  Netheriands, 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Scheldt.  Its 
name,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is 
Antwerpen,  (^r  Hand-thrown  J  has  been  explained  by  a 
strange  and  romantic  legend.  A  cruel  giant,  it  is 
said,  dwelt  in  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Antwerp.  He  demanded 
enormous  tribute  from  those  who  came  within  his 
power;  and  cutting  off  the  right  hand  of- each  per- 
son who  resisted  him,  he  threw  it  into  the  river. 
Brabon,  however,  a  valiant  man,  (from  whose  name 
the  word  Brabant  has  been  sometimes  derived,)  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  t3nrant,  and  having  made 
him  suffer  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  by 
throwing  his  large  hand  into  the  Scheldt,  put  him  to 
death.  Such  is  t£ie  story  connected  with  the  name  of 
Antwerp ;  and  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city 
are  two  hands  and  a  castle  3  in  some  parts  of  the 
city,  also,  are  to  be  seen  rude  and  antique  sculptures, 
of  a  common-sized  hand  grasping  that  of  a  giant. 

Antwerp,  though  still  considerable  in  point  of 
population  and  commercial  importance,  is  wholly 
unlike  what  it  once  was.  In  1543,  it  could  not 
contain  all  the  inhabitants,  including  those  who 
flocked  from  other  places,  led  thither  by  its  various 
advantages.  The  population  was  then  200,000,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  city.  Raidcing  higher 
than  either  London  or  Amsterdam  as  a  commercial 
seaport,  Antwerp  could  at  about  that  period,  fre- 
quently boast  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  vessels 
lying  in  the  Scheldt  and  in  the  docks ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  5000  persons  assembled  daily  in 
the  Bourse  (or  exchange),  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  merchants  were  the  richest  in  ^e  world,  and 
princely  in  their  acts,  if  we  may  quote  the  celebrated 
John  Daens  as  a  specimen  of  his  fellow-traders.  It 
is  stated  that  he  assisted  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  with  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  ducats  to  carry 
on  a  war.  On  his  return,  the  monarch  condescended 
to  dine  with  his  wealthy  subject;  when,  after  a 
splendid  feast,  the  merchant  cancelled  the  bond  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  Charles,  by  burning 
it  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon,  adding,  that  he  was  more 
than  repaid  by  the  honour  the  King  had  done  him. 

Since  that  time,  Antwerp  has  suffered  many  severe 
shocks  from  the  political  conflicts  in  which  it  has 
been  engaged.  Few  places  have  felt  more  deeply 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  effects  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  decline  of  its  conmierce,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  is  reckoned  at  between  60,000  and 
70,000. 

Although  the  days  of  its  grandeur  as  a  commercial 
city  are  gone  by,  Antwerp  is  a  place  of  uncommon 
interest  to  the  traveller.  The  large  and  stately 
houses  built  in  the  gothic  fashion,  the  Bourse  (which 
was  the  model  of  the  original  Royal  Exchange,  in 
London),  the  Citadel,  the  Basins,  the  Museum  of  Pic- 
tures, Rubens's  house,  the  noble  wide  street,  {Place  De 
Mer,)  and  various  fine  churches,  successively  claim 
attention*  But  the  richest  ornament  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  chief  object  of  admiration  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  is  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  or  Church 
of  Notre  Dame.  As  a  gothic  structure,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  execution,  it  is  unequalled  in  the  Low 
Countries,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  so  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  strength  of 
masonry  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
that  he  said,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  in  a  case, 
and  shown  only  once  a  year.  Those  of  our  readers 
vha  have  teea  this  beautiful  building,  will  acknow- 


ledge, that  in  the  view  at  the  hted  of  onr  jDrosent 
number,  the  artist  has  done  his  work  witt^  ftdeut^  and 
spirit,  and  conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  grand 
west  front.  The  tower,  or  spire,  was  commenced  by 
the  architect  Amelius  in  1422,  and  fini^he^  in  151$. 
It  is  estimated  by  person^  on  the  spot  to  be  466  fe^ 
high,  including  the  cross  at  the  top. 

In.  1540,  the  carilkn,  or  peal  of  sixty  beUsi  was 
added ;  but  th^  great  belt  weighing  upwards  of  1 6,00(1 
pounds,  which  is  now  ntv&c  used,  is  of  greater 
antiquity,  having  been  placed  there  in  1440.  It  todi 
sixteen  men  to  ring  it.  At  the  present  day,  the  bells 
of  the  tower  constantly  remind  people  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  chiming  forth  cheerily  every  hal/'quarter  of 
an  hour! 

Twice  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  tower  was 
threatened  with  mischief  from  fire,  but  it  experi- 
enced scarcely  any  injury;  and  since  that  period 
the  precaution  of  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  vater 
within  it  has  been  adopted. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  on  a  level  witli  the 
houses  whidh  have  gathered  roimd  it,  is  let  in,  in 
low  relief,  the  likeness  of  the  famous  blacksmith  of 
Antwerp,  Quintin  Matsys,  together  with  his  arms 
and  epitaph.  The  inscription,  in  Latin,  states  that 
''  Love  changed  him  from  a  blacksmith  to  a  painter;' 
or,  in  the  onginal  and  more  poetical  terms;  "From 
a  Mulcibcr  to  an  Apelles."  He  died  in  1529.  Tbstt 
is  a  current  story  of  his  having  left  his  former  trade, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting,  for  the  sake  of  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  marry  only  on 
that  condition.  The  Antwerp  Museum  contains  some 
exquisite  works  of  Quintin  Matsjrs. 

At  a  short  distance  itosn  the  cathedral-towar,  in 
an  open  space,  is  the  fen^ous  pump,  formerly  a  veil, 
the  ornamental  iron- work  of  which  was  execnted  by 
Quintin*^  hammer,  and  is  inore  curious  than  beaati- 
fuL  It  is  well  known  ^at  another  tower,  similar  and 
parallel  to  that  just  descHbed,  was  intended  to  bave 
been  erected  |  out  this  design  was  never  fnlfilW. 
owing  to  wfmi  of  Q|)portu(4iy  and  means.  Nor  can 
we  regret  the  circumstance  -,  as  the  present  tover, 
with  its  extraordinary  an4  singular  beauty,  bai  a 
much  finer  effect  by  standing  alone. 

The  church  is  iOO  feet  long,  230  wide,  and  360 
high.  It  hasj,  fh)ni  time  to  time,  suffered  consider- 
able iijury  fron^  fire  an4  revolutionary  violence. 
The  most  seriouii  mischief  occurred  in  1797,  vhen 
several  gold  ^^d  silver  vessels,  and  other  hi^y* 
prized  treasures  belonging  io  the  cathedral,  ^ 
carried  off  or  de^troyed^  *»  1810  important  rejwf' 
and  improvements  took  place,  and,  in  1816,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  paintings  of  die  Flemish  school, 
which  had  been  removed  to  PVnnce,  were  replaced. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  the  vast  e^»nf 
is  strikingly  grand.  On  the  right  (the  south)  side,  is 
a  fine  monument  of  Ambrose  Capello,  a  l^shop  « 
Antwerp.  Further  on  stands  the  richly-carved  poif^ 
the  work  of  Verbruggen,  whose  wonderful  skill  '^  ^ 
particular  line  erf"  art  has  been  shown  to  oith^  chttrdKS 
in  Antwerp.  In  advancing  towards  the  cho*^*'"! 
seen  several  chapels,  altars,  ana  confessionals,  adoni^ 
with  elaborate  sculpture  j  niany  of  the  hf*9  ® 
angels,  carved  in  oak,  being  ot  great  beauty.  Ii^  ^ 
centre  of  the  cathedral  is  the  lofty  dnBie>  frfwf  ^ 
sides  of  which  light  is  admitted,  diaralayhig  a  lichly 
coloured  but  confused  picture  rf  we  ViJgi^*  '^' 
mounted  by  a  choir  of  Ang^lSf.  Nea^  to  the  chcsr 
and  on  the  wall  {acing  the  we^^  aif .  the  hro  mag- 
nificent pictures,  by  Peter  Paul  Itnb^  The  ©o^ 
celebrated  of  these  productions,  lAtf  jfatewwrf  A^.  . 
Cross,  is  generally  considei!^  lite.qttfrf  ^W;  ^^ 
indeed  a  masterly  paintiiigy  m  aeoia^ta  fwessiU 
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its  original  ireshness  of  colonnng ;  the  two  wings 
(vokls),  which  are  pictures  attached  to  it  by  hinges, 
and  ore  much  narrower,  though  of  the  same  height, 
are  by  the  same  great  artist,  and  represeat  The  Pu- 
rifictttion,  and  The  ViMitatUm.  The  companion  to  71U 
Dncent,  which  is  on  the  Uft  as  you  approach  the 
choir,  b  The  Elevation  of  t'      ~  "         '      i  of 

which  picture  relate  to  ttie  i 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  '  as 

might  be  wished  into  the  be  ral, 

and  we  must  be  content  wltJ  ,  in 

additioQ,  a  tew  which  are  ice. 

Among  the  paintings  are  an  ra&, 

called  The  Aacensum  of  the  the 

midst  of  the   Doctors  in   tie  T/le 

Disciples  at  Etnmaiu,  by  Hei  t  at 

Cana,  by  De  Vos.  On  the  south-east  side  are  mo- 
numental slabs  to  Christopher  Plantin,  a  famous 
printer,  and  to  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Mo- 
retns,  both  ornamented  with  pictures;  and  in  the 
various  chapels  are  other  curious  monuments. 

Antwerp  abounds  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Cologne,  lived  and  died  in  this 
city.  He  and  his  family  are  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  James.  In  the  chapel  containing  his  ashes,  is  a 
noble  picture,  representing  himself  as  St,  George, 
"hnd  all  the  members  of  his  femily  under  a  sacred 
allegory.  One  of  his  noblest  efforts,  however,  appears 
in  the  collection  at  the  Mnsenm  ;  it  is  that  of  Our 
Saviour  erueified  between  the  two  Thieves. 

Antwerp  still  bears  marks  of  the  injuries  it  re- 
ceived during  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  well  as 
more  recently  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the 
French.  The  citadel,  rendered  so  fomons  by  the 
latter  event,  was  constructed  by  Paciotti  under  the 
Zhike  of  Alva  in  I56S,  and  has  always  been  con- 
(tidered  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old  style  of 
fortification.  In  consequence  of  the  late  siege,  it 
bas  sustained  dreadful  dam^e,  and  the  interior 
presents  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  English 
parties  are  admitted  to  view  it  by  an  order  from  the 
governor,  which  is  granted  after  their  applying  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Antwerp. 


About  aighty  years  ago  ■  notion  woi  made  in  Parliunent 
fbrtoiiJng  andembodymg  die  Militia,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  laviDg  time,  to  exercise  them  on  Sundajt.  When  the 
motion  was  likely  to  pass,  an  old  gentleman  Btood  up  and 
said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  objection  to  this, — I  believo 
"in  an  old  book  called  the  Bible."  The  members  looked  at 
one  another,  and  the  motion  was  dropped. Wast  av. 

ABOVSallsubJectBstudy  thine  own  self.  For  no  kiKWledge 
that  lenninates  in  curioBsly  or  speculation,  is  comparnble 
to  that  which  is  of  use ,  and  of  all  useful  knowledge,  that 
is  most  Eo>  which  eonsiats  in  the  due  care,  and  just  notions 
of  ourselves.  This  stuily  is  a  debt  which  every  one  owes 
himself.  Lot  us  not  then  be  so  lavish,  no  ui^ust,  as  not  to 
pa;  this  debt,  by  spending  some  part  at  least,  if  we  cannot 
all,  or  most  of  our  time  and  care,  upon  that  which  has  the 
most  indefeasible  claim  to  it  Qovem  your  passions, 
manage  your  actions  with  prudence,  and  where  talee  steps 
have  beeti  made,  correct  tham  fur  the  future.  Let  nothing 
be  allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and  disorderly ;  but  bring 
all  under  discipline.  Set  all  your  faults  before  your  eyes, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  voarself,  with  the  same  severilr 
as  you  would  do  npon  another,  for  whom  no  partiality  hath 
biassed  your  judgment. — St.  Bbrnakd. 

Whes  fealings  of  wonder  at  the  ma^itudeof  thenniverso, 
and  the  harmony  perceptible  in  all  it*  parts.  All  the  mind, 
at  such  a  moment,  let  us  remember  that  He  who  made  all 
these  glorious  objects  and  still  keeps  them  in  their  courses, 
aevertheless  came  down  tVom  heaven,  took  unon  Him  the 
form  of  a  tenant,  and  ended  a  life  of  sorrow  oy  a  death  of 

ibat  ha  might  reconcile  a  fallen  world  '  ~     •   • 

—Hall's  Astronomy, 


THE  BISON.  OR  BONASSUS 
OP  North  America. 
At  the  period  when  the  Europeans  began  to  make 
settlements  in  North  America,  this  animal  was 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  even 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Apalachian  Mountains.  Theodat,  whose  history 
.of  Canada  was  published  in  1636,  merely  says  that 
he  was  Informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote 
western  countries.  Warden  mcutions,  that  at  no 
very  distant  date,  herds  of  them  existed  in  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  as  late  as  the 
year  1766  they  were  pretty  numerous  in  Kentucky; 
but  they  have  gradually  retired  before  the  white 
population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely  seen  to  the 
South  of  the  Ohio,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississipi. 
They  still  ejtist,  however,  in  vast  numbers,  and  roam 
in  countless  herds,  over  the  prairies  that  are  watered 
by  the  Arkansas,  La  Platte,  Missouri,  and  upper 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers. 
Great  Slave  Lake,  in  liftitude  60'^,  was  at  one  tjme 
the  northern  boundary  of  their  range;  bnt  of  late 
years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  flat  limestone  district^ 
of  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and 
have  wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake, 
in  latitude  63°  or  64°.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations 
lying  between  the  Great  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  and 
the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  in  the  fur-coontries  that  are  frequented 
by  the  Bison. 

In  these  comparatively  level  tracts,  there  is  much 
prairie  laud,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in 
summerj  and  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with 
bulrushes  and  varices,  which  supply  them  with  winter 
food.  Salt  springs  and  lakes  also  abound  on  the 
confines  of  the  limestone,  and  there  are  several  well- 
known  tall-licks,  where  Bisons  are  sure  to  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent 
any  of  the  districts  formed  of  primitive  rocks. 
Their  migrations  to  the  westward  were  formerly 
limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are 
still  miknown  in  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  River; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across 
the  moimtains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be 
annually  increasing.  In  1 806,  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
crossed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri, 
Bison  skins  were  an  important  article  of  trafhc 
between  the  inhabitants  on  the  cast  side,  and  the 
natives  to  the  westward.  Fnrther  to  the  southward, 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  Bisons  appear  to 
be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 

The  Bison  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  much 
attention  in  Europe  until  lately,  when  sevend  spe- 
cimens  were  exhibited  in  England,  under  the  attractive 
title  of  Bonassus,  which,  though  described  by  the 
ancients,  was  asserted  to  have  been  lost  to  the  mo- 
dems, nntil  recognised  in  the  American  animal. 
The  American  Bison  has  in  fact  much  resemblance  to 
the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  identified  by  Cuvier 
with  the  Eonatvs  of  Aristotle,  the  Bison  of  Pansanias 
and  Pliny,  and  the  Una  of  Cssar,  and  which,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  not  rare  in  Germany, 
but  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  hilly  coimtry  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea. 

The  Bisons  wander  constantly  from  place  to  place, 
either  from  being  disturbed  by  hunters,  or  in  qnest  of 
food.  They  are  much  attracted  by  the  soft  tender 
giau  wlkichspringa  i^  after  a  ttrc  has  spread  over 
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the  pniric,  la  winter,  tbey  scrape  away  the  snow 
with  their  feet,  to  reach  the  grass.  The  bulls  and 
cows  live  io  sepBrate  herds  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  at  all  seasons,  one  or  two  hulls  generally 
acconpany  a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  Bison  is  in 
general  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  instantly  on 
winding  an  enemy,  which  the  acnteness  of  jts  sense 
of  smell  enables  it  to  do  from  a  great  distance. 
They  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  tt^ether 
in  nnmbers,  and  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their 
leaders,  regardless  of,  or  tramphng  down  the  huntera 
posted  in  tiiar  way.  It  is  dangeroos  for  the  htmtcr 
to  show  himself  after  having  wounded  one,  for  it  will 
porsoe  him,  and  although  its  gait  may  be  heavy  and 
awkward,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  overtaking  the 
fleetest  runner. 

Many  instances  mig^t  be  mentioned  of  the  teua- 
ciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  his  revenge ; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  detained 
for  many  honra  in  a  tree  hy  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  his  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends 
with  a  d<^,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore-feet,  and 
in  that  way  proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English 
boll-dog.  The  favourite  Indian  method  of  kilhng  the 
Bison,  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on 
horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow.     When  a 


large  party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  nj 
the  spectacle  is  very  imposing,  and  the  yomig  men 
have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  theit  akiD 
and  agility.  The  horses  appear  to  enjoy  tlie  ipnt 
as  mach  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  actire  in 
eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  torn  on 
its  pursuer.  The  most  generally  practised  plu, 
however,  of  shooting  the  Bison,  is  by  crawling  to- 
wards them  from  to  leeward  j  and  id  faroDiable 
places,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  pounds.  When 
the  Bison  mns,  it  leans  very  much  to  fint  ooe  tidt 
for  a  short  space  of  time  and  then  to  the  uther,  ud 
so  on  alternately. 

The  flesh  of  a  Bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  jiii<7 
and  well  flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  ^eUM 
beef.  The  tongue  is  considered  a  delicacy,  ami  ^ 
be  cured  so  as  to  surpass  in  flavour  the  ton|iK  of  •" 
Enghsh  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  log 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  vcrtt:br£  b  mnu 
esteemed.  It  is  named  bos  hy  the  Canadian  voy^at 
and  wig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of  li« 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  wig  has  a  finegnio, 
and  whca  salted  and  cut  travel  sely,  it  iB»linostU 
rich  and  tender  as  the  tongue.  The  fine  wool  v)ai 
clothes  the  Bison  renders  its  skin,  when  pnpcHT 
dressed,  an  excellent  blanket;  and  they  are  valn«  " 
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highly,  that  a  good  one  sells  for  three  or  four  poonda 
m  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as  wtappen  by  those 
who  travel  over  the  mow.  The  wool  has  been  maira- 
factored  ia  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and 
beaatiful  cloth,  and  in  the  colony  of  Oanaboyna  on 
the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coane  cloth  is 
made  of  it.  Much  of  the  pemmictm  nsed  by  the 
vt^agos  attached  to  the  fur- companies,  is  made  of 
Bison-meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River 
and  Saskatchewan,  One  Bison  cow  in  good  condition 
furnishes  good  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag 
of  pemmican  weighing  901  lbs.  The  Bisons  which 
frequent  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  form  smaller 
herds  than  those  which  roam  over  the  plains,  but 

are  said  to  be  Individually  of  a  greater  size. Dr. 

Richardson's  Arctic  Zoologi/. 

The  herds  of  Bisons  wander  over  the  country  in 
search  of  food,  usually  led  by  a  bull  most  remarkable 
for  strength  and  fierceness.  While  feeding,  they  are 
often  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but 
when  they  move  in  mass,  tiiey  form  a  dense  and 
almost  impenetrable  column,  which,  once  m  motion, 
is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Their  line  of  march  is 
seldom  interrupted  even  by  considerable  rivers,  across 
which  they  swim  without  fear  or  hesitation,  nearly  in 
the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains.  When  flying 
before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
foremost  to  halt,  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  main  body,  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still 
ruslung  onward,  the  leaders  must  advance,  although 
destruction  awaits  the  movement.  The  Indians  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  destroy  great 
quantities  of  this  favourite  game,  and,  certainly,  no 
mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  effectually  destructive, 
nor  could  a  more  terrible  devastation  be  produced, 
than  that  of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large 
animals,  to  leap  together  from  the  brink  of  a  dread- 
ful precipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  a 
hundred  feet  below. 

When  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  Bisons 
in  this  way,  one  of  their  swiftest-footed  and  most 
active  youug  men  is  selected,  who  is  disguised 
in  a  Bison-skin,  having  the  head,  ears,  and  horns 
adjusted  on  his  own  head,  so  as  to  make  the  de- 
ception very  complete,  and  thus  accoutred,  he  stations 
himself  between  the  Bison-herd  and  some  of  the 
precipices,  which  often  extend  fur  several  miles 
along  the  nvers.  The  Indians  surround  the  herd  as 
nearly  as  possible,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  they  show 


themselves,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells.  The 
animals  being  alarmed,  and  seeing  no  way  open  but 
in  the  direction  of  the  disguised  Indian,  run  towards 
him,  and  he,  taking  to  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  preci- 
pice, where  he  suddenly  secures  himself  in  some 
previously  ascertained  crevice.  The  foremost  of  the 
herd  arriv^  at  the  brink;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
retreat,  no  chance  of  escape;  the  foremost  may,  for 
an  instant  shrink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd  behind 
who  are  terrified  by  the  approaching  hunters,  rush 
forward  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  the  aggre- 
gated force  hurls  them  successively  into  the  gulf, 
where  certain  death  awaits  them. 

These  animals  have  been  seen  in  herds  of  three, 
four  and  five  thousand,  blackening  the  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  view.  At  night,  it  is  impossible  for 
persons  to  sleep  near  them  who  ore  unaccustomed  to 
their  noise,  which,  from  the  incessant  lowing  and 
roaring  of  the  bulls,  is  said  to  resemble  distant 
thunder.  Although  frequent  battles  take  place  be- 
tween the  bulls,  as  among  domestic  cattle,  the  habits 
of  the  Bison  are  peaceful  and  inoffensive,  seldom  or 
never  offering  to  attack  man  or  other  animals,  unless 
outraged  in  the  first  instance." Dr.  Goohan 


The  Miutruclion  of  this  world  appears  more  wonderful, 
the  more  it  is  contemplated;  and  the  sune  transcendent 
and  divine  power  whien  framed  it,  coatinuM  to  preserve  it 
as  it  is;  so  firm,  so  unbroken,  so  undecaving,  and  so 
beautilul  a>  we  ever;  where  discern  it  to  be.  The  creating 
power  continnei  to  act  u  the  conserving  power ;  a  supcr- 
mtending  Pnividenco  preserves  what  it  hat  made,  his 
power  operates  continiulty,  and  ia  esseutial  to  the  sub- 
sislance  of  created  things.  Creation  was  a  miracle,  its 
subsiatenco  is  not  less  so.  "Manelloiu  are  thy  works  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,"  when  we  consider  thv  heavens 
even  the  works  of  thy  flngen,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  ! — Sbarok  Tusnbr. 

EvBRV  good  thing  that  could  pamper  the  a[^tite  as  far  as 
their  means  went,  was  likewise  put  in  requisition,  as  with  us 
England,  at  this  season.  Though  they  thought  of  them- 
selves, however,  many  of  tho  peasants  did  not  fbrget  the 
inferior  order  of  the  creation.  Indeed,  it  was  an  almost 
universal  custom  among  them,  to  expose  a  sheaf  of  un- 
thrashed  com  an  a  pole  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellinn, 
the  poor  sparrows  and  other  birds,  which  at  this 
inclement  period  of  the  year  mustbo  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
They  alleged  as  their  reason  for  performing  this  aot  of 
beneQcence,  that  all  creatures  sliould  be  made  to  rejoioe  on 
the  anniversary  of  Christ's  coming  among  us  moitab.^— 
Lloyd's  field  SytrU  qf  the  North. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  tendency  of  endowments  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. Some  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  not 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Religion,  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  a  minister  of  the  Word  may  be  safely 
le^  to  the  generosity  of  his  flock;  that  a  congregation 
will  never  suffer  an  active  and  pious  clergjrman  to  be 
insufficiently  provided  for. 

The  name  of  Oberlin  is  now  proverbial,  and 
8ynon3rmous  with  th^t  of  an  eminent  and  laborious 
pastor.  At  the  Revolution,  Oberlin,  like  the  rest  of 
the  established  clergy  of  France,  was  deprived  of 
his  scanty  income.  This  was  in  1 789.  At  first,  his 
parishioners  came  forward  with  generous  alacrity,  and 
declared  that  their  excellent  minister  should  be  none 
the  worse  5  that  they  would  raise  1400  francs  (or 
about  56/.)  a  year  for  him  at  least.  The  first  year, 
they  subscribed  a  purse  of  1133  francs;  the  second 
year,  their  liberality  fell  down  to  400  fi^cs,  or  16/. 
The  pastor  saw  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
requested  that  there  might  be  no  annual  collec- 
tions for  him;  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  to  be 
drawing  from  the  poor  or  the  reluctant;  he  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  their  free-will  and  unsolicited 
offei-ings ;  they  knew  the  way  to  his  house,  he  said, 
Itnd  might  bring  to  him  what  and  when  they  pleased. 

In  1 794,  few  as  were  Oberlin*s  wants,  his  own 
resources  and  his  parishioners*  bounty  had  so  far 
failed  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  ten  or  twelve  pupils  for  his  subsistence ! 
' — Gilly's  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff, 


m  Tax  WJLixRs  op  babtlost. 

IVRtTTEN   BY  THOMAS  CAREW,  WHO   DIED  ABOVT  1G39. 


OiTR  passage  through  life  is  like  that  of  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea.  Doubt  and  darkness  are 
before  us,  unless  God  enlighten  our  path:  the  enemy 
presseth  upon  us  behind. unless  God  check  his  pursuit:  thA 
waters  stand  in  heaps  on  each  hand  of  us ;  if  they  open  a 
path  to  us,  it  is  through  the  word  of  His  oower,  which 
were  he  to  recall,  the  water-flood  stands  reaay  to  overflow 
us,  the  deep  to  swallow  us  up,  the  pit  to  shut  her  mouth 
\ipon  us.  Amidst  perils,  which  thus  encompass  us  round 
on  every  side,  what  continual  need  have  we  to  look  up  to 
the  Almighty  for  aid  and  support — ^Townsoiv. 

Thb  moon,  a  softer  but  not  less  beautiful  object  than  the 
sun,  returns  and  communicates  to  mankind  the  light  of  the 
sun,  in  a  gentle  and  delightf\il  manner,  exactly  suited  to 
the  strength  of  the  human  eye ;  an  illustrious  and  most 
beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  other  respects,  of  the 
divine  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  wlxH  softening  the  splendour 
of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind,  so  that, 
without  bein^  overwhelmed  or  distressed,  it  can  thus 
behold  **  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  die  g^ory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." — ^Dwiqrt. 


If  we  would  have  our  hearts  brought  off  to  God,  and  the 
serious  pursuit  of  eternal  things,  let  us  daily  study  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  Study  it,  did  I  say?  There  seems 
little  need  of  study  or  deen  search  into  this  matter.  This 
is  a  thing  that  thrusts  itself  upon  our  thoughts,  so  that  we 
must  think  of  it,  unless  we  thrust  it  from  us. — ^Bishof 
Bull. 


Thb  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small,  and  the 
ponsequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible,  in  a  general 
prospect  of  the  world.  Providence  has  given  no  man 
ability  to  do  much,  that  something  might  to  left  for  every 
man  to  do.  The  business  of  life  u  carried  on  by  a  genend 
cooperation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single  man  can  be 
no  more  distinguished,  than  the  effect  of  a  particular  drop 
when  the  meadows  are  floated  hy  a  summer-shower :  vet 
every  drop  increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  aads 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. — ^Dr.  Johnson. 

Thb  sorrows  of  the  wicked  are  as  a  poison  to  destroy; 
those  of  the  saints  are  as  a  medicine  lerapered  by  God's 
own  hand  for  the  restoration  of  health. — ^JoifBS  of 
^ayUmd^ 


Sitting  by  the  streams  that  glide, 
Downe  by  Bahel's  tow'ring  wall. 

With  our  tears  wee  filde  the  tyde. 
Whilst  our  myndftil  Uioughts  recall 
Thee,  O  Sion,  and  thy  foU. 

Our  neglected  harps  unstrunge. 
Not  acquainted  with  ^e  hand 

Of  the  skillfull  tuner,  hunge 
On  the  willow  trees  that  stand 
Planted  in  the  neigbour  land. 

Yett  the  spightftiU  foe  commands 
Songs  of  mirthe,  and  bids  us  laya 

To  dumbe  harps  our  captive  bands. 
And  to  scoffe  ouf  sorrowes,  say, 
Sing  us  som  sweet  Hebrewe  lay. 

But  say  wee,  our  holye  strayn 
Is  to  pure  for  beatlien  land. 

Nor  may  wee  Qod*s  himmes  prophan# 
Or  move  eyther  voyce  or  hand 
To  delight  a  savage  band. 

^olye  Salem,  yf  thy  love 

'  Fall  from  my  forgetfull  harte, 
MAy  the  skill  by  which  I  move 
Strings  of  musicke,  tun  d  with  art» 
Prom  my  wither  d  hand  departe. ' 

May  my  speechless  tongue  give  sound 
To  nOe  accents,  but  remayne 

To  my  prison  roofe  ftist  hound 
Iff  my  sad  soul  entortayne 
Mirth,  till  thou  rejoyce  agi^me. 

In  that  day  rsmember.  Lord, 
Bdom's  breed,  that  in  our  groanes 

Tliay  triumph ;  with  0er  and  sword 
Bum  Cheur  cittie,  herse  their  bones 
And  make  all  one  heape  of  stones. 

Cruell  Babell,  thou  shalt  feele 
The  revenger  of  our  rroanes. 

When  the  happie  victor  s  Steele, 
As  thine  our  s  shall  hew  thy  bones. 
And  make  the  one  heap  of  itoiMs. 

Men  shall  bless  the  hand  that  teares 
From  the  mAher  s  soft  embraces 

Sucking  infants,  and  besmeares 
With  their  braynes,  the  rugged  fiie«a 
Of  the  rockes,  and  stony  places. 


*^ 


Trb  sweet  charities  of  life,  sympathy,  affectioii,  uA 
benevolence,  are  the  blessings  blendi»d  with  sorrow,  ■fefai^at, 
and  inflrmity;  and  from  the  restraints  of  tempet;  and 
mutual  forbearance,  we  practise  to  each  other,  arise  tbt 
kindness  and  goo4-will  which  are  the  charms  of  social  Ii&. 
— ^Mbs.  Kino. 


I  HAYB  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  h^ 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  Kfo  is  to  get 
money,  and  more  mone^,  that  he  may  still  get  moM  and 
more  money:  he  is  stdl  drudging  on,  aad  saya,  Um 
Solomon  says  "  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rioh  f  *  and  it  a 
true  indeed;  but  (le  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely 
said  by  a  man  of  great  observation,  **  That  there  be  u 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  diem  :**  uA 
vet  God  deliver  us  firom  pinchinff  povoty :  and  grant,  tot 
having  a  competency,  wa  may  be  eontrat  and  th^iAfci 
Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  mxaobL  as  think  the  gifts  of  God 
unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  richtt; 
when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep 
those  riches,  hang  often  so  heavilv  at  the  rich  man*8  srdk 
th^t  they  cloff  him  with  weary  davs  and  rasdess  i^ts, 
even  when  others  sle^  quietly.  We  see  hut  the  oiiliy» 
of  the  rich  man*s  hi^piness :  fisw  consider  him  (o  be  liki 
the  silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  fery 
same  time,  ^>inning  her  own  bowels,  and  oonsoausf 
herself.  And  this  many  rich  men  do:  loading  tbea- 
selves  with  corroding  cares  to  keep  what  they  have  aheftff 
got  Let  us,  therefere,  be  thankml  for  healthened  w 
netence,  and  above  aD,  for  a  quiet  oomeienee.— ^luAt 

WALTOIf* 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  IV.   The  Grbat  GuRaENT  of  the  Atlantic, 

CALLED  THE    GULP   STREAM. 

Persons  are  ofteu  prevented  from  inqairing  into  a 
subject,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  too  difiicnilt 
for  them  to  comprehend;  when  a  very  little  attention 
"would  render  it  very  easy. 

Every  hody,  who  has  observed  the  stream  rushing 
through  a  mill-dam  into  a  wide  basin  of  water,  must 
have  noticed,  that  a  grefit  part  of  the  water  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  circulation.  If  a  chip  of  wood  is 
thrown  into  the  current,  it  is  carried  away  at  first 
very  rapidly,  but  afterwards  gets  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  takes  a  circuit,  and  is  possibly  brought  back 
nearly  to  the  place  where  it  was  first  thrown  in. 
This  revolving  motion  of  the  water  is  thus  occasioned : 
the  water  next  to  that  in  the  stream  is  dragged  along 
with  it;  the  removal  of  this  caivies  a  hoUow,  into 
which  the  water  next  to  it  runs ;  and  this  kind  of  mo- 
tion is  thus  propagc^ted  throughout  all  the  mill-pooL 
Now  this  represents,  on  a  small  scede,  a  great 
natural  phsenomenon,  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  because 
it  was  first  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  That  particular  current,  however, 
is  only  part  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  all  the 
waters  in  the  great  western  basin. 

To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
waters  of  the  open  ocean,  between  the  tropics,  have 
a  constant  motion  from  east  to  west.  This  is  seen 
very  evidently  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
waters  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean  unite  with  the 
Atlantic.  There  is  a  constant  current  setting  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  ships  require  a  strong  westerly 
wind  to  stem  it:  and  many  fatal  accidents  have 
happened  by  ships  being  driven  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  when  they  thought  themselves 
many  leagues  to  the  east  of  it,  from  not  allowing  for 
the  westerly  current.  -  The  motion  of  the  waters  in 
the  free  ocean,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  mil^  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  about  a  quarter  as  fast  as,  upon 
an  average,  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  run. 

Now,  upon  casting  an  eye  upon  the  map  of  the 

Atlantic,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  stream  of 

water,  coming  from  the  ocean  round  the  south  of 

the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  will  run  in  about  a  north- 

lyesterly  direction,  until  it  comes  upon  the  grea^  dam 

^rmed  by  the  coast  of  South  America,     "nie  waters 

of  the  AUantic,  between  the  tropics,  are  themselves 

impdled  by  ^e    same    causes  which    create   this 

current,  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  a  vast 

body  of  water,  arising  from  the  united  action  of 

Hiose  currents,  is  heaped  up  against  the  shores  of 

South  America.     The  strength  of  this  current  falls 

upon  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  to  the  north  of 

the  river  Parabiba;  and  by  the  direction  of  the  coast 

is  sent  on,  in  nearly  a  north-westerly  direction,  past 

the  nK>uths  of  the  great  rivers,  Amazon  and  Oronoco, 

"where  the  waters  of  the  current  enter  the  Caribbean 

Sea.     The  island  of  Trinidad  is  placed  here  just  in 

the   heart    of   the    stream;   and  the  waters   pour 

between  that  island  and  the  main  land  with  great 

rapidity,  and  then  form  a  westerly  current  along  the 

whole  northern  coast  of  South  America.     The  effect 

of  this  current  is  seen  in  the  distribution  of  land 

and  water  in  that  part  of  the  globe.     The  islands  of 

the  West  Indies  seem  to  be  those  parts  of  a  formerly 

eonnected  continent,  which  have  had  strength  enough 

to  resist  the  continual  force   of  the  waves.      And 

tbe  isthmus  of  Darien  is,  as  it  were,  the  back-bone  of 

»  nkoWion,  of  which  the  flesh  and  cartilages  have 

beenes^awa^t 


-•    V 


Along  this  isthmus  the  current  of  the  western 
ocean  is  forced  in  a  northerly  direction;  it  meets  with 
the  turbid  waves  of  the  Mississipi,  and  proceeds  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  so  that  its  course 
is  now  turned  nearly  due  east.  Here  it  passes  with 
great  rapidity  into  the  strait  of  Bahama,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  double  the 
average  rapidity  of  European  rivers,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  velocity  of  five  miles  an  hour,  having  now 
taken  a  nearly  north-easterly  direction. 

We  began  by  comparing  the  Gulf  Stream  to  a 
mill-pool.  To  complete  the  resemblance  at  this 
point,  we  must  suppose  the  stream  which  issues  from 
the  mill  to  be  filled  with  Jiot  water.  For  the  great 
trq9ical  current  has  been  detained  for  a  long  time  in 
the  great  hot  gulf  formed  by  the  coast  of  Caraccas, 
the  Mexican  and  Floridan  coasts,  and  at  length 
issues  forth  into  the  North  Atlantic,  at  a  temperature 
so  greatly  above  the  average  heat  of  the  ocean,  that 
vessels  navigating  those  seas,  can  tell  within  a  few 
minutes  the  time  of  their  entering  the  Gulf  Stream 
by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  warmth  of  the  water. 
This  difference  often  amounts  to  nine,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
sometimes  to  much  more.  Thus^  on  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  on 
the  bank  has  been  observed  to  be  50°,  while  that  of 
the  stream  was  72**. 

The  breadth  of  the  stream  gradually  increases 
after  it  leaves  the  straits  of  Bahama.  Between 
Cape  Biscaino  and  the  bank  of  Bahama,  the  breadth 
is  fifteen  leagues.  In  latitude  28°  30'  N.  the  breadth 
is  seventeen  kagues.  In  latitude  41**  25^  N.,  longitude 
67**  W.,  it  is  eighty  leagues  wide;  and  having  now 
met  with  a  great  arctic  current,  it  is  turned  towards 
the  East,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  which  Yolney  well  denominates  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  enormous  marine  river. 
The  union  of  the  hot  current  of  water  with  the  cold 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  marked,  at 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  by  two  phenomena. 
The  current  ha3  expanded  in  width,  and  diminished 
in  velocity.  Hence,  as  in  great  floods,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  matter  which  had  been  sus- 
tained in  the  water  during  its  rapid  motion  is  now 
deposited,  and  in  the  course  of  years  has  formed  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  Meanwhile,  the  water 
being  relatively  hot,  the  atmosphere  which  it  brings 
with  it  contains  copious  vapours,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated, as  soon  as  they  meet  with  a  colder  current 
of  air  or  ^yater,  and  form  those  extraordinary  banks 
of  fog,  which  are,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  what  the  bank  itself  is  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  a  continual  accumulation  of  matter 
brought  from  a  distant  region,  to  be  there  deposited. ' 

The  great  current  stiU  continues  onward  to  the 
Fast,  and  South-east  to  the  Azores.  At  the  west- 
ernmost of  that  group  of  islands  it  is  a  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues  wide;  and  in  latitude  33**,  its  southern 
edge  is  so  near  the  northerly  edge  of  the  equinoctial 
current,  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  a 
vessel  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  day*s  sail. 
From  the  Azores,  the  current  tends  rather  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Madeiras,  and  the  Canaries.  It  continues  to  set 
towards  the  African  coast,  between  Capes  Cant  in 
and  Bodajor.  In  latitude  25**  26'  the  current  sets 
South;  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  South-west  by  the 
trending  of  the  coast  by  Cape  Blanc,  and  soon  after 
is  again  mixed  with  the  equinoctial  current;  and 
proceeds  to  run  again  the  same  course. 

Thus,  between  the  parallels  of  11**  and  44**  N. 
latitude,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  move  in  a  p^« 
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petaal  rounds  as  regularly  as  a  mill -sluice:  the  waste 
being  supplied  by  a  constant  influx  of  water  from 
the  Indian  seas  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If 
a  bottle  were  thrown  into  the  sea  it  would  return  to 
the  same  point;  unless  retarded  by  accidental  causes, 
in  little  less  than  three  years^  having  completed  a 
circuit  of  3800  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  ten  miles  a  day.  Such  a  bottle,  for  instance, 
if  sent  adrift  at  the  Canary  Isles,  would  be  floated  to 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas  in  thirteen  months.  Ten 
months  more  would  take  it  round  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  opposite  the  port  of  Havannah:  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  days  would  then  be  sufficient  to 
take  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland :  and  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  months 
more  would  bring  it  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

This  is  more  than  mere  theory.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  an  object  during  the  whole  round.  But  in 
the  year  1770,  a  vessel  loaded  with  com,  from  the 
little  island  of  Lancerotte  to  Sainte  Croix,  in  Tene- 
riffe,  was  driven  to  sea  with  no  one  on  board.  The 
westerly  current  took  it,  and  it  was  cast  ashore  on 
the  American  coast  of  Guayra,  near  the  Caraccas. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
very  interesting  to  ourselves,  which  causes  a  north' 
east  current  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Norway.  The  effect  of  this  current,  aided  probably 
by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  is  found  in  the 
much  more  rapid  passage  of  ships  from  America  to 
England,  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  Besides 
this,  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  continent  of  America,  have  been 
cast  on  shore  on  the  Hebrides,  and  north-western 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  Tilbury  was  burnt  some 
years  since  near  Jamaica,  and  part  of  the  wreck  was 
carried  by  this  current  to  the  shores  of  Scotland. 

We  are  probably  reaping  one  indirect  advantage 
from  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  &e  comparative  mildness 
of  our  climate,  compared  with  other  places,  not  only 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  the  same 
position  in  respect  to  the  sea.  A  constant  cur- 
rent  of  water  is  setting  upon  us  from  the  West. 
When  that  current  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been 
found  to  be  sometimes  22^  hotter  than  the  surround- 
ing ocean;  and  It  can  be  proved,  that  if  this  warm 
water  is  mixed  with  the  colder  water,  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  whole  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  warmer  fluid.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Gulf  Stream  for  the  fact. 


that  the  main  temperature  of  England  is  sensibly 
higher  than  that  of  places  which  *in  other  respects 
appear  to  be  similarly  situated.  C. 

Iir  Cioero  and  Plato,  and  such  other  writers*  I  meet  with 
many  things  wittily  said,  and  things  that  have  a  maDifest 
tendency  to  move  the  passions;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 
find  these  words.  Come  wUo  me^  ail  ye  thai  labasar  amd  are 
heavy  laden^  and  I  will  give  you  ref<.— St.  Auousti  v. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  NOVEMBER. 

TUESDAY.  6tlu 
1606  The  Gunpowder  Plot  djacoTered. 

WEDNESDAY,  Gth. 
St.  Leovaed  still  retains  a  place  in  <mr  Calendan,  thoofli  ids 
history  is  neither  so  interesting  nor  so  popular  as  that  of  many  oihen. 
He  was  a  French  nobleman  of  high  rank,  who,  b^ng  conveitad  te 
Christianity,  left  his  employ  about  the  court,  and  sought  leisvre  in 
retirement  and  seclusion  to  meditate  on  its  holy  mysteries.    Cl«ns 


tried  in  vain  to  lure  him  back  to  court ;  to  this  he  was  inexorable ; 
but,  at  his  request,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  pririlefe  of  rdcas* 
ing  from  captivity  all  wh<»n  he  should  deem  worthy  such  mdulgiiDoe; 
hence  he  is  conadered  more  especially  the  patron  of  prisonen. 

1632  Battle  of  Lutzen  nined  by  the  Protestant  States  of 

over  the  Imperialbts,  but  imlnttered  bv  the  untimely 
of  the  gallant  and  virtuous  Gustavus  A<k»lphus. 

1793  PkiUppe,  Due  d'OrUant,  agitator  of  the  most  desoerate 
in  the  French  Revolution,  perished  on  the  scairold. 

1817  The  Prineeu  Charlotts,  only  child  of  George  IV.  died  at 
Claremont. 

THURSDAY,  7th. 

1665  The  first  Gazette,  or  authorized  account  of  public  proeeediii^ 

haa  relirid  en 


1793 


was  published  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
^count  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in^London. 
'  Far} 


Gobelt  Biihop  of  rarit,  abjured  the  Christian  religioQ,  and 
publicly  denied  the  sacred  vestments ;  after  whidi  he  aasisied 
at  the  apotheosb  of  the  goddess  of  reason,  whidi  was 
celebrated  the  same  day  in  the  Cathediml  of  Paris  by  the 
national  convention.  Oobel  did  not  long  enjoy  his  infiinewi 
notoriety,  being  one  of  fourteen  victims  eaoi&ced  to  fim 
jealousy  of  the  despot  Robespierre. 

SATURDAY,  9th. 
Loan  Mayor's  Day. — ^The  day  on  which  the  chief  magittfate  of 
London  takes  possession  of  his  office  has,  from  time  imnwimorial, 
been  celebrated  by  processions  "and  fisasting  in  the  city.  Duiiiif  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  London  was  governed  by  aPrefect ;  under 
the  Saxons,  the  Town  and  Port  of  London  was  sulnect  to  n  Pert- 
reve ;  and,  in  1067,  William  the  Comjueror,  granted  the  finft  chartv 
to  the  Portreve  and  Burgesses,  in  conjunction  with  the  BiAop.  1a 
the  reign  of  King  John  the  title  of  Portreve  was  altered  to  diat  of 
Mayor ;  and  the  honourable  distinction  of  Lord  was  bestowed  by 
Richard  II.  on  Sir  William  Walworth,  for  his  eminent  service  in 
quellinff  Jack  Straw's  rebellion.  The  title  of  Lord  has  beea 
retained  by  his  successors.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  maiien 
of  mere  form,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  not  of  tho  blssd 
royal,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  nominally,  a  Privy  CouncillBr, 
though,  in  modem  times,  never  called  upon  to  act  in  that  capodty. 

SUNDAY,  10th. 
TwBNTY-TBimn  SuNnAY  Amn  TniioYY. 


LONDON: 
JOHN    WILLIAM    PARKER,    WEST    STRAND. 

PVBLIiHSD  IH  WxKKLf  NUMSnM.  VEIOK  OVS  PsnY,  An  W 1 

paics  SizPBiros,  am9 
Sold  by  all  BooHseUexs  and  Wcwsvsndsts  in  the 
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THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I.  The  Botallack  Copper  Mine,  Cornwall. 

The  Copper  Mine  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the 
present  article,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  St. 
Just,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Cornwall  5  and, 
although  far  from  being  the  richest  or  the  most 
extensive  of  the  Cornish  mines,  its  romantic  and 
exposed  situation  renders  it  interesting  both  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  man  of  science.  Our  view  is  taken 
from  the  sea-side,  looking  upwards  to  the  ridge  of  the 
rock  in  which  the  opening  of  the  mine  is  made. 
Through  the  immense  mass  presented  at  once  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  the  laborious  operations  of  the 
miner  are  to  be  traced,  until  his  course  is  lost  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  rock,  and  we  can  only 
follow  him  in  imagination  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  most  mines,  the  shaft,  or  entrance,  com- 
mences directly  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  miner*s  operations  are 
bidden  firom  view,  but  in  this  mine  we  see  at  once, 
that  with  persevering  labour,  he  has  succeeded  in 
cutting  through  a  gigantic  rock ;  galleries  and  tun- 
nels traverse  the  interior  in  every  direction,  penetrat- 
ing, in  several  places,  many  hundred  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  while,  beneath  the  roar  of  its  waves, 
the  intrepid  workman  is  slowly  tracing  out  the 
course  of  the  veins  of  ore,  whose  precious  contents 
are  to  reward  his  toil. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  neighboiu*hood  of  a  Cornish  mine, 
occurs  in  an  admirable  paper  on  mining  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  a  Ynining  country,  the  view  fVom 
Cairn  Marth,  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet,  is  ftiU  of  novelty.  Over  a  surface, 
neither  mountainous  nor  fiat,  but  diversified  from  sea  to  sea 
by  a  constant  series  of  low  undulating  hills  and  vales,  the 
farmer  and  the  miner  seem  to  be  occupying  the  country  in 
something  like  the  confusion  of  warfure.  The  situations 
of  the  Consolidated  Mines,  the  United  Mines,  the  Poldice 
Mine,  &c.,  are  marked  out  by  spots  a  mile  in  length, 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  what  are  termed 
the  deads  of  the  mine — 1.  e.,  slaty  poisonous  rubbish, 
thrown  up  in  rugged  heaps,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  tlie 

?hice  the  appearance  of  an  encampment  of  soldiers'  tents, 
'his  lifeless  mass  follows  the  course  of  the  main  lode, 
and  from  it,  in  different  directions,  minor  branches  of  the 
same  barren  rubbish  diverge  through  the  fertile  country, 
like  the  streams  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  The  miner  bein^ 
obliged  to  have  a  shaft  for  air  at  every  hundred  yards,  and 
the  stannary  laws  allowing  him  freely  to  pursue  his  game, 
his  hidden  path  is  commonly  to  be  traced  by  a  series  of 
heaps  of  deads  which  rise  up  among  the  green  fields, 
and  among  the  grazing  cattle,  like  the  workings  of  a  mole. 
Stteam-engines,  and  lohims.  Cargo  capstans  worked  by  two 
01^  four  horses,)  are  scattered  about;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  new  workings,  are 
sprinkled,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  small  whitewashed 
miners*  cottages,  which,  being  neither  on  a  road,  nor  near 
a  road,  wear,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dropt  down  d-propos  to  nothing.  Such,  or 
not  very  dissimilar,  is  in  most  cases  the  superficial  view  of 
a  country  the  chief  wealth  of  which  is  subterraneous. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  scene  becomes  animated. 
From  the  scattered  cottages,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  roach, 
men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  begin  to  creep  out ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  all  converging  like  bees 
towards  the  small  hole  at  which  tiiey  are  to  enter  their 
mine.  On  their  arrival,  the  women  and  children,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore,  repair  to  the  rough 
sheds  under  which  they  work,  while  the  men,  having 
stripped  and  put  on  their  under-ground  clothes,  (which  are 
coarse  flannel  dresses,)  one  aAer  another  descend  the 
several  shafts  of  the  mine,  by  perpendicular  ladders,  to 
their  respective  levels  or  galleries^one  of  which  is  990 
feel  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.    As  soon  as  they  have 

all  disappeared,  a  most  remarkable  stillness  prevails 

scarcely  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen.    The  tall  chimneys 
ot  tne  steam-engines  emit  no  smoke;  and  nothing  is  in 


monon  but  the  great  bohs^  or  tevers  of  these  gigantic 
machines,  which,  slowly  rising  and  falling,  exert  their 
power,  either  to  lift  the  water  or  produce  from  the  mine,  or 
to  stamp  the  ores;  and  in  the  traaquiUity  of  8\.cb  a  scene 
it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  the  busy  occupations  of  the 
hidden  thousands  who  are  at  work;  to  contrast  the  natural 
verdure  of  the  country  with  the  dead  product  of  the  minei, 
and  to  observe  a  few  cattle  ruminating  on  the  surface  of 
green  sunny  fields, while  man  is  buriedand toiling beneatii 
them  in  darkness  and  seclusion. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  contents  of  a  mine 
are  in  all  cases  extremely  doubtful,  frequently  entail- 
ing, for  months  together,  a  constant  loss  upon  the 
owners,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances, richly  rewarding  them  for  theur  enterprise. 
HuEL  Virgin  Mine,  in  the  Parish  of  Gwennap,  in 
July  and  August,  1 75  7,  in  the  first  fortnight's  working, 
produced  copper  which  sold  for  £5,700,  and  in  the 
next  three  weeks  and  two  days,  as  much  as  sold  for 
£9,600.  To  raise  the  first  quantity,  it  cost  the 
adventurers  no  more  than  £100.,  and  the  latter,  a 
trifle  more  in  proportion  tO  the  quantity. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the 
earth,  may  be  attributable  to  some  accidental  occur- 
rence; but  the  perseverance  with  which  that  dis- 
covery has  been  followed  up,  afifords  an  excellent 
lesson  of  the  value  of  constant  and  unremitting 
efforts,  when  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  pro- 
posed object.  The  first  labours  of  the  miners  were 
necessarily  very  limited  in  their  extent  j  and,  most 
likely,  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  collecting  such 
fragments  of  rocks  containing  metallic  veins,  as  the 
violence  of  tempests,  or  other  natural  causes,  had 
separated  from  their  original  situation.  Thevaloe 
of  their  newly-acquired  treasure,  no  doubt,  soon 
induced  them  to  extend  their  exertions,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  place  from  which  these 
fra^ents  had  been  detached;  this  knowledge  being 
eained,  other  difficulties  would  present  themselves  to 
tneir  view,  which  would  appear  at  first  sight,  to  be  al- 
most insurmountable  by  men  so  badly  fiirnished  with 
iron  instruments ;  for  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and 
preparing  iron  ore,  copper  was  used  formerly  for 
many  purposes,  to  which  iron  is  at  present  applied. 

One  method  which  was  employed,  when  mining 
was  m  its  infancy,  is  worth  noticing,  from  its  extrflnc 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time,  great  ingennitj. 
Large  wedges  of  wood  were  prepared^  which,  being 
made  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  heat,  were  driven 
forcibly  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  supposed  to 
contain  the  mineral :  the  wedges  were  then  thoronghlf 
saturated  with  water,  which  caused  them  to  swell, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  gradual  detachment  of 
large  masses  of  the  rock.  This  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  mineral  would,  however,  necessarily  be  limited 
to  such  rocks  as  were  in  exposed  situations,  and 
easy  of  access. 

In  process  of  time,  we  may  suppose  that  sufficient 
iron  had  been  foimd  to  supply  the  miners  with  the 
requisite  tools,  wherewith  they  could  prosecute  tbdr 
labours  with  more  energy,  and  follow  the  metallic 
veins  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  About  the  yetf 
1620,  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  was  called  in 
to  their  assistance;  it  was  first  used  in  the  Hunganan 
mines,  and  in  1  ^77,  was  employed  in  this  countiy,  a* 
a  copper-mine  at  Ecton,  in  Staffordshire,  by  some  Ger- 
man miners,  who  were  brought  over  by  Prince  Rupert- 

The  history  of  mmmg  in  Englanc^  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  genera^ 
believed  by  historians,  that  the  Phoenicians  trad^ 
here  for  tin,  long  before  the  period  of  the  birtb « 
our  Saviour.  In  modem  times  the  coppcr-mmeioj 
this  country,  although  known  for  centoricty  ^ 
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'worked  by  the  Romans*,  when  that  warlike  people 
>verc  in  possession  of  this  island,  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  mnch  advantage  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century 5  from  1726  to  1735,  the  Cornish 
mines  produced  annually,  on  an  average,  about  700 
tons  of  pure  Copper.  From  1766  to  1775,  their 
average  produce  amounted  to  2650  tons,  while 
of  late  years,  the  quantity  produced  by  the  same 
county  has  exceeded  10,000  tons^  but  in  addition  to 
this,  very  rich  veins  of  this  useful  metal  have  been 
discovered  in  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  and  particularly 
in  the  Island  of  Anglesea. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  machinery  by  which  the  ores  are  prepared  for 
smelting,  or  being  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  which, 
together  with  the  mode  of  working  the  mines,  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

*  The  remains  of  several  ancient  Roman  mines  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Hedruth  in  Cornwall. 


Thb  Tajb'  Mahal,  or  Palace  Tomb  op  Aora. — This 
incomparable  structure  has  been  often  and  variously  de- 
scribed, but  never  yet  has  any  adequate  conception  of  it 
been  conveyed.  The  principal  dome  was  origmally  sur- 
mounted bv  a  golden  spire  and  orescent,  which  were  stolen 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  have  been  replaced  by  a  substitute 
less  attractive  to  Ihose  daring  marauders,  being  now  com- 
posed of  baser  metal,  ^It.  This  ornament  rises  thirty  feet 
above  the  dome,  formmg  an  agreeable  and  striking  con- 
trast to  the  four  stately  pillars,  which,  with  a  solemn  but 
sublime  grandeur,  rear  their  polished  shafts  at  the  several 
comers  of  the  quadrangle.  They  are  composed  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  their  spotless  surfaces,  reflecting  the 
vivid  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  but  at  the  same  time  subduing 
their  intensity,  exhibit  a  sober  stateliness  of  effect,  only  to 
he  fi^lt  and  understood  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
These  minars  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
but  considerably  slighter  than  the  Monument,  near  London 

Bridge. Oriental  Annual, 

In  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  building,  (p.  74  of 
the  present  volume,)  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  state,  that 
the  wood-cut  by  which  it  is  illustrated  bad  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  splendid  collection  of  Viewt 
in  the  East,  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  from  the  drawings 
of  Captain  Elliott. 


DiooENBS  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  fHend,  to  see  a 
country  fair,  where  he  saw  ribands,  and  looking-elasses, 
and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many 
other  gim-cracks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the 
other  finnimbrums  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said 
to  his  friend,  "  How  many  things  there^are  in  this  world,  of 
which  Diogenes  hath  no  needl'*    And  trul^  it  is  so,  or 
might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves 
t^  get  what  they  have  no  need  of.    Can  any  man  charge 
God  tliat  he  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his  life 
happy  ?    No,  doubtless ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little : 
and  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains 
not  of  some  want ;  and  Uius,  when  we  mieht  be  happy  and 
quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.    1  have  heard  of  a 
man  that  was  angrv  with  himself,  because  he  was  no  taller, 
and  of  a  woman,  that  broke  her  looking-  glass,  because  it 
would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as 
her  next  neighbour's  was.    And  I  knew  another,  to  whom 
God  had  given  health,  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature 
had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made 
purse-proud,  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no 
other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which, 
being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  conten- 
tion for  it;  and  at   last,  into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged 
neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish 
and    purse-proud  as  the  other:   and  this  law-suit  begot 
higher  oppositions,  and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexa- 
tions and  law-suits  ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were 
rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.    "Well,  this  wil- 
ful, purse-proud  law-suit,  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first 
husband  :  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and   vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her 
grave :   and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was 
curst  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted  meek  and 

thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make  ua  happy. 

Iz  AAK  Walton, 


POLYNESIA.    III. 

population — TRADITIONS — ARRIVAL  OP  EUROPEANS- 
MISSIONARIES — DEPRAVED  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE^ 
INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  CIVIL  ARTS 
— DESTRUCTIOM    OF  THE  IDOLS — PRESENT  CONDITION. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  islands  previous  to 
their  discovery,  there  are  lus  written  records  to  guide 
the  inquirer.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  dark  and  partly  absurd  traditions,  are 
not  always  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  Polyn^isia, 
we  find  an  extent  of  geographical  surface,  so  vast  as 
to  be  called  the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe,  covered 
with  innumerable  clusters  of  islands,  all  peopled  by 
a  race  having  nearly  the  same  language,  religion,  and 
general  habits  of  life.  Mr.  Ellis  points  out  a  variety 
of  particulars  in  which  there  is  an  analogy  between 
them  and  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the 
Brahmins  in  India,  and  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  concludes  that  America  is  the  source  from  whence 
all  these  islands  (which  it  is  certain  were  once  far 
more  populous  than  at  present,)  have  derived  their 
inhabitants,  and  that  many,  which  are  now  desolate 
and  forsaken,  were  thickly  inhabited. 

The  arrival  of  Captains  Wallis  and  Cook  at  Tahiti, 
was  an  era  in  their  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  had,  for  many  generatio^^ 
existed  a  traditionary  prophecy,  that  a  vaa  ama  ore, 
literally,  "  an  out-riggerless  canoe,"  would  arrive  at 
the  island  from  a  foreign  land.  The  appendage  of 
an  out -rigger  to  the  native  canoes  was  considered  so 
essential  to  their  safety,  that,  although  this  prophecy 
was  handed  down  through  many  generations,  few  of 
the  natives  beheved  its  fulfilment  possible,  until  the 
English  ships  made  their  appearance.  The  size  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  tremendous  engines  they  bore, 
led  the  natives  at  first  to  suppose  they  were  islands, 
inhabited  by  a  supernatural  order  of  beings,  at  whose 
command  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
roared  5  but  when  they  learned  that  they  were  float 
ing  fabrics  of  timber,  impelled  by  the  winds  alone, 
they  considered  that  the  prophecy  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  canoes  without  out-riggers  had  arrived. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
strangers  were  received  by  these  simple  people  with 
astonishment  and  respect,  while  the  wonders  they 
beheld  in  the  gigantic  vessels,  the  various  tools  and 
machinery  used  by  the  mechanics,  and,  above  all, 
the  astonishing  powers  of  the  fire-arms,  led  them 
to  consider  the  English  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings.  Such  was  the  reception  of  Captain  Wallis  in 
1767,  of  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  and  of  succeeding 
navigators,  until  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  **  Duff",** 
accompanied  by  eighteen  missionaries,  anchored  in 
Matavai  Bay,  in  Tahiti,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1797. 

At  this  period  the  utmost  enthusiasm  had  been 
excited  in. Europe  respecting  these  interesting  people. 
The  reception  of  the  Missionaries  was  cordial  and  sa- 
tisfactory. Their  knowledge  of  the  civil  arts  of  life 
raised  them  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  natives.  The 
use  of  the  saw,  by  which  a  tree  was  cut  into  a  number 
of  boards;  the  building  of  a  boat,  and  above  all, 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  filled  them  vdth  amazement 
and  delight.  Pomard,  the  king,  one  day  entered  the 
forge  soon  after  its  erection,  and  after  looking  some 
time  in  silence  at  the  smith,  who  was  hammering 
away  at  a  bar  of  iron,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  in 
rapture,  and  saluted  him  by  rubbing  noses,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  Missionaries,  however,  soon  experienced  a 
grievous  disappointment.  The  florid  accounts  which 
had  been  published  in  Europe,  had  raised  their  ex- 
pectations too  high;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
natives  to  receive  instruction  had  been  dwelt  upoix 
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until  it  was  almost  universally  belii'vcd,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  and  destitute  of  all 
the  vit-L'S,  of  other  peo;jle.  A  more  intimate  ac- 
quuintauce  with  them,  soon  proved  that  the  usual 
accompanimenta  of  idolatry,  namely,  cruelty  and 
vice,  in  all  their  hideous  forms,  were  systematically 
practised,  and  that  the  appalling  picture  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  was  a  faithful  representation  of  man  in 
every  age  and  country,  when  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Addicted  to  war  with 
its  most  revolting  barbarities;  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring,  and  abandoned  to  the  most  beastly 
sensualities  {  the  whole  sanctioned,  enjoined,  and 
reduced  to  a  system,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  country, 
and  the  example  and  authority  of  the  priests,  it 
appeared  impossible  that  a  handful  of  strangers 
should  succeed  in  overturning  customs  which  had 
existed  for  ages,  and  which  accorded  with  the  depraved 
passions  of  the  votaries. 

Nor  were  the  Missionaries  in  a  state  of  safety; 
they  were  insulted,  their  property  plundered,  and 
their  gardens  and  plantations  destroyed.  Eleven  of 
them,  accordingly,  quitted  the  island,  and  sailed  to 
Fort  Jackson.  The  remainder  continued  their  ex- 
ertions, under  every  disadvantage,  some  years  longer; 
but  the  death  of  King  Pomarc  -in  1609,  ttnd  a  sub- 
sequent insurrection  i^ainst  his  son,  which  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo,  was  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  the  Missionary  establishment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  181 1,  when  the 
Missionaries,  who  had  gone  to  Port  Jackson,  returned 
to  Eimeo,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  new  King 
Pomare,  who  had  assumed  his  father's  name,  and 
who  btill  remained  there  in  exile.  This  seclusion, 
acting  upon  a  contemplative  mind,  had  led  him  to 
deep  reflection  upon  the  representations  the  Mission- 
aries liad  made  of  the  absurdities  of  idol  worship, 
and  to  drnw  a  comparison  of  its  spirit  and  effects, 
with  tho=e  of  the  religion  professctl  by  the  Mission- 
aries.    TiiL-  resuh  was  u  firm  determination  to  make 


a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  Jehovah,  the  Iruf 
God,  and  his  example  produced  considerable  effeci  pi 
the  minds  of  the  natives.  Soon  aAer  tbis  tml 
Pomare  received  an  invitation  from  the  chiefs  a 
Tahiti,  to  resume  the  sovereignty  of  that  island;  hi 
suspecting  danger,  he  decUned  it. 

Two  of  the  Missionaries,  however,  having  visit™ 
Tahiti,  learned,  that  their  former  labours,  an*  be- 
ginning to  take  effect,  and  that  several  of  the  naw^ 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  secretly  embtatw 
Christianity.  The  exertions  of  the  king  secondin: 
those  of  the  Missionaries,  several  of  tbe  chiefs  in 
Eimeo  now  declared  their  adherence  to  Ihs  bc 
religion ;  Patii,  a  priest  who  resided  ia  the  an" 
district,  publicly  burned  the  idols  imder  his  cai*, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  of  il" 
priests.  Vast  numbers  now  came  forward  to  m"'" 
concerning  the  new  feith,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Z\mc^ 
places  for  worship  were  built,  sehoob  efit»bfcb«. 
and  in  I8H,  about  six  huni^d  persons  bad  n- 
nounced  idolatry.  But  these  changes  did  not  F»- 
ceed  without  oppositioQ.  The  converts  in  Tahin^ 
persecuted  with  savage  cruelty,  and  many  "f  "^ 
were  sacrificed  to  the  idols. 

In  1815,  the  pagan  chiefs  sent  a  secondioviUW 
to  the  r^gees  in  Eimeo,  to  return  '^'tT. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Pomar^  now  departeo  «i 
large  number  of  Christian  converts.  On  apP"f  "t 
Tahiti,  they  found  their  adversaries  on  the  M"^'' 
ready  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  a  firing  ««  "^ 
menced  upon  themj  but  the  King  sen*  P°^^ 
of  peace,  which  were  accepted.  All  differeoM^ 
adjusted,  apparently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  f*^' 
but  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  Pt""^.|j 
about  eight  hundred  of  his  adherents  bad  ««»% 
for  public  worship,  the  firing  of  muskets  wm  b^, 
and  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  with  the  biiDM«  ^^ 
their  idols,  were  seen  rounding  a  distant  poin*-  , 
is  war!  It  is  war!"  was  re-eTboed  by  the  a^J 
who  prepared  to  run  for  their  arms.  Pontare  _ 
and  requested  them  to  be  quiet.     He  tbea  statt". 
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being  assembled  for  the  vonhip  of  God,  they  tniglit 
consider  tbemselves  under  His  protection,. and  that 
they  ought  not  to  forsake  his  worship,  even  on 
appioBch  of  an  enemy.  Tha  assembly^  then  seated 
themselves,  and  the  service  proceeded ;  and,  whea  it 
was  concluded,  they  repaired  to  their  tonts  to  procure 
their  weapons.  The  parties  met,  and  the  contest  was 
bloody,  but  ultimately  the  idolaters  gave  way,  and 
fled  to  their  strong-holds  in  the  mountains. 

The  King's  warriors,  according  to  usual  custom, 
prepared  to  pursue  them;  but  Pomarf  prohibited  any 
one  from  the  pursuit,  or  from  molesting  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  villages ;  for  in  former  wars,  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  destroy,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
eex,  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  defeated  party.  The 
King  then  sent  a  chosen  band  to  the  temple  at  Tbu- 
lilua,  where  stood  the  great  war  idol,  Oro,  with  orders 
to  destroy  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  every  appendage 
of  idolatiy.  To  these  instructions,  he  added,  "  Go 
not  to  the  little  island  where  the  women  and  children 
have  been  left  for  security;  nor  to  the  villt^s  and 
plantations;  enteruotiuto  the  houses,  and  destroy  not 
the  property  of  your  enemies."  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  Persons  and  property  were  respected,  but 
every  vestige  of  idolatry  was  destroyed,  and  the  idol 
Oro  borne  in  triumph  to  the  camp  of  the  King,  who, 
aiterwards,  in  contempt,  fixed  it  up  in  bis  kitchen  as 
a  post,  whereon  to  hang  baskets  of  provisions. 

Thus  fell  idolatry  in  Tahiti.  The  clemency  shown 
afler  the  battle,  by  the  King,  astonished,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies.  They  remembered  the  cruelties 
practised  on  former  occasions,  and  reflecting  on 
recent  events,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
new  principles  of  humanity  could  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  new  religion.  With  this  conviction, 
they  determined  to  embrace  Christianity;  and,  so 
geueral  was  this  resolution,  that  in  a  few  weeks, 
there  was  not  one  professed  idolater  on  the  island. 
Similar  results  hare  taken  place  in  other  islands  of 
the  group,  where  the  worship  of  the  true  God  now 
universally  prevails. 

With  idolatry,  fell  the  institution  of  the  Areois, 
infanticide,  and  other  practices  connected  with  the 
pagan  system.  With  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  arisen  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Schools 
have  been  estabhshed  in  every  direction,  places  for 
worship  erected,  printing-presses  set  up,  and  tlie 
civil  arts  of  life  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Instead 
of  living  like  brutes,  huddled  tt^ther  in  large  num- 
bers in  one  apartment,  amidst  tilth  and  vermin,  they 
now  build  neat  cottages,  floored  and  partitioned, 
stored  with  furniture  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
surrounded  by  neat  gardens.  A  more  extended 
cultivation  of  the  ground  prevails,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  native  cane,  and  of 
oil  from  the  cocoa-nut,  has  provided  for  more  general 
habits  of  industry.  A  new  system  of  civil  govem- 
ment,  embracing  a  sort  of  parliament,  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  appointment  of 
judges,  magistrates,  trial  by  jury,  &c.,  have  succeeded 
to  the  former  despotism.  A  spirit  of  enterprise 
begins  to  prevail,  and  another  genemtion  may  pro- 
bably find  the  Polynesians  competing  with  their 
European  instructors  in  several  branches  of  trade. 
yVe  conclude  this  sketch  in  the  words  of  the  gallant 
and  inteUigent  Captain  Gambler,  who  visited  these 
jvlands  in  1822,  since  which,  much  greater  improvc- 
xnents  have  taken  place. 

•■  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  SOth  of  Ja- 
nuary. 1822,  the  siupbeinshove  to,  outside  the  reef,  aparty 
of  us  proceeded  towocds  Iho  Tillage  of  Fari.  Attar  pass- 
ing the  nef  of  coral  which  forms  the  harbour,  uloniEhment 
and  delight  kept  us  silent  for  some  moments,  and  was 


BUCFccdcd  by  a  burst  of  uni^ualiAed  appmbation  at  the 
scene  before  us.  In  every  direction,  white  eolloges,  pre- 
ciselij  English,  were  seen  peeping  itom  among  the  rich 
foliage,  which  every  where  clothed  the  low-lands.  Upon, 
various  lillle  elevations  beyond  these,  were  others,  which 
gave  extent  and  animation  to  the  whole.  Industry  nou- 
rishes here.  Th.j  chief*  fake  a  pride  in  buildinn  their 
own  lioiises.  Tlie  Queen,  and  her  daughter-iti-law,  dressed 
in  the  Enetish  fashion,  received  us  in  their  neat  little 
cottaue.  I%e  furniture  of  her  house  was  all  made  on  Iho 
islani],  and  by  the  natives.  It  consisted  of  sofas,  tables, 
and  bedsteads.  Tliore  were  curtains  to  the  windows  made 
of  lliin  white  cloth,  with  dark  leaves  stained  upon  it  for  a 
border,  which  gave  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  air  to  Iho 
rooms.  The  bed-rooms  were  up  stairs,  and  perfectly  neat 
and  clean.  The  sound  of  industrj'  was  music  to  my  cars. 
Hammers,  saws,  and  adzes,  were  heard  in  every  direction. 
Houses  in  frame  met  the  eye  in  all  parts,  in  diS'erent 
Bta|;es  of  fomanlucss.  Many  boats  after  our  manner  were 
building,  and  lime  burning  for  cement  and  white-washing. 
"  Afterwards,  I  walked  out  to  the  point  forming  the  din- 
sion  of  the  two  bays.  When  I  reached  it,  I  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  scene  before  me.  I  cannot  describe  it; 
but  It  possessed  chariDit  independent  of  beautiful  scenery 
and  rich  vegetation.  The  blessings  of  Christianity  were 
diffused  among  the  fine  people  who  inhabit  it;  a  taste 
for  industrious  employment  had  taken  deep  root ;  a  praise- 
worthy emulation  to  excel  in  the  artH  which  contribute  to 
their  comfort  and  welfare  had  seized  on  all,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, civilization  was  advancing  with  wonderfully  rripid 

Such  wot  Polynesia,  and  such  is  she  now. 


when  God  is  your  Judge, 
A  is  your  defence ;  to  fear  deal 
when  He  ia  the  entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  unreason- 


able and  pernicious ;  but  if  you  will  turn  your  passion  into 
duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to  offend  God,  to  enter 
voluntarily  into  temptation  \  fear  the  alluring  face  of  lust, 
and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance ;  fear  the 
anger  of  God,  when  you  faave  deserv«d  it;  and,  when  you 
have  recovered  ftom  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  re- 
turn into  that  condition,  in  which  whosoever  dwells,  is  the 
heir  of  fbar  and  eternal  sorrow. — Jerbuy  Taylor. 

Solid  devotions  resemble  the  rivers  which  run  under  the 
earth,  they  steal  from  the  eyes  of  the  worid  to  seek  the 
Eyes  of  God ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  those  of  whom 
we  speak  least  on  Earth,  are  best  known  in  Heaven.— 
Caussin. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.  Introduction  — What  is  Political  Economy'?  — Statistios-'The 
Art<»  and  Sciences— Religion— Education— Savings'  Banks— Pro- 
vident Societie*?. 

In  the  present  condition  of  society,  almost  all  men, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  life, 
are  Political  Ecqnomistsj  although  it  is  true  that 
there  are  many,  who,  like  the  Frenchman,  who  was 
astonished  when  told  he  had  all  his  life  spoken  prose, 
are  ignorant  of  such  being  the  case.  The  difference 
between  men  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  professed 
Political  Economists  are  those,  who  have  studied 
the  subject  with  care,  surveyed  it  generally,  as  well 
as  in  its  particular  details,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  experience  and  reflection  of  others.  Those 
who  are  not  professed  Political  Ecoijomists,  are  those 
who  have  adopted  a  notion,  it  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  on  narrow  and  uncertain  grounds.  Per- 
sons in  dinost  every  class  in  society,  are  occasionally 
called  upon  to  dehberate,  to  advise,  and  to  act  upon 
questions  concerning  Wealth,  Taxation,  Tithes,  Wages, 
the  Poor-laws,  Public  Charities,  &c.,  which  involve 
considerable  acquaintance  with  a  peculiar  science. 
There  are  certain  questions,  such  as  Free  Trade,  Corn- 
laws,  the  Money  and  Banking  Systems,  which  directly 
affect  great  multitudes,  and  all  of  which  are  branches 
of  one  particular  science.  Whether  we  call  this  the 
science  of  Statistics,  or  of  National  Wealth,  or  of 
Political  Economy,  or  what  we  will,  it  is  plain,  that 
he  who  has  studied  it  in  all  its  bearings,  who  has, 
for  any  length  of  time,  revolved  the  opinions  of 
others  in  his  mind,  and  applied  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  the  condition  of  the  present,  must  be  much 
better  adapted  to  judge,  than  he,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  single  abstracted 
question  brought  before  him.  When  the  Irishman 
was  asked  whether  he  could  play  upon  the  violin,  he 
replied,  he  did  not  know — ^for  he  had  never  tried.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  upon  this  subject.  Those 
who  rush  unprepared  into  discussion  or  action,  upon 
any  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  national 
resources,  are  assuming  that  they  can  play,  though 
they  have  never  learnt.  It  is  not  only  that  they  have 
never  learnt,  but  they  strenuously  refuse  to  learn. 
They  change  the  name^  they  refiuse  to  acknowledge 
these  to  be  questions  of  Political  Economy,  and  then 
theorize  most  fatally  upon  them.  Political  Economy 
is  the  only  science  which  they  think  comes  natural 
to  a  man.  Medicine,  Law,  Theology,  Mechanics, 
Chemistry,  Dynamics,  are  all  confessedly  better 
understood  by  those  who  have  studied  them,  than  by 
those  who  have  not,  while  Political  Economy,  which 
is  to  the  full  as  difficult  as  any  of  these,  and  in  the 
vastness  of  its  bearings  and  of  its  immediate  results, 
surpasses  any  of  them,  is  thought  by  them  to  be  best 
intrusted  to  chance  and  inexperience. 

There  are  many  causes,  besides  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  National  Wealth,  by  which  the  civifization, 
prospenty  and  happiness  of  a  nation  is  influenced. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  commer- 
cial success,  the  advancement  of  a  nation  may  be 
utterly  blighted  by  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
independent  causes;  or  in  the  most  depressing 
political  contingencies,  it  may  be  sustained  by  the 
influence  of  another.  The  Religion  of  a  country  is 
one  of  these  independent  causes.  Paganism,  urdess 
of  a  very  debased  and  debasing  order,  is  a  thing, 
humanly  speaking,  indifferent}  it  neither  furthers 
nor  hinders  the  progress  of  civilization.  Supersti- 
tion, by  inducing  a  general  narrow-minded  and 
timid  bigotry,  pious  fraud,  or  spiritual  t3n:'anny, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  national 
intellect  or  prosperity.  Spain,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  but  too  unhappy  an  illustratioa  of  this  remarks 


There  is  another  country  nearer  home,  to  which  it 
also  peculiarly  apphes.  Genuine  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  most  striking 
effect,  not  on  national  morafity  and  national  habits 
alone,  but,  through  them,  upon  national  improvement 
in  every  respect. 

The  existence  of  Slavery  within  a  state,  is  another 
circumstance  by  which  the  prosperity  of  a  eoiintry 
is  influenced.  Slavery  resembles  a  cancer;  it  is  not 
only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  rots  into  the  soundest  parts 
of  the  constitution. 

The  shape  which  luxury  assumes;  the  direction 
thus  afforded  to  industry  and  capital;  the  nsoal 
mode  of  working,  whether  singly  or  in  bodies;  the 
nature  of  the  literatmne  each  order  enjoys;  these, 
with  many  other  points,  have  the  strongest  hearing 
upon  national  improvement. 

Much  has  of  late  years  been  done  in  England, 
regarding  the  education  of  the  people,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  If  we  compare  our  condition 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  wiA  what  it 
has  been,  we  shall  find  less  reason  for  self-satisfied 
exultation,  than  for  increased  exertion.  Adam 
Smith  urged,  thirty  years  ago,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  charity-shools,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  instruction :  both  have  taken  place  to 
a  considerable  extent*,  but  neither  so  much  as  he 
desired,  nor  as  necessity  requires.  The  elemcntaiy 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  would  not  be  of 
very  difficult  attainment,  and  would  prove  mcalcu- 
lably  useful  in  after-life.  Some  foundaticm  in 
Political  Economy  would  prove  most  highly  8crric^ 
able;  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  indindnal 
alone,  but  most  advantageous  to  the  public.  The 
lower  orders  would  not  in  that  case  be,  as  now,  liable 
to  the  misleading  of  every  designing  demagogw. 
Soimd  knowledge,  however  trifling  in  its  extend 
would  protect  them  from  a  thousand  of  the  mis- 
chievous fallacies  now  extant  and  now  woiking.  If 
they  were  well  grounded  in  the  outlines  of  the 
science,  it  would  go  further  towards  rendering  them 
provident,  than  any  other  scheme  which  conW  be 
devised.  He  who  would  really  see  this  a  hq>py  an^ 
a  flourishing  country,  must  spare  no  pains  nor  exer- 
tions, to  induce  the  labouring  class  to  become  pro- 
vident, "  looking  before  and  after  with  expectatioB 
just."  Providence,  or  forethought,  consists  in  a  !«• 
meditated  excess  ctf  capital;  or,  in  plainer  language, 
a  provident  man  is  one  "who  always  calculates  his 
income  before  he  runs 'into  expense,  and  takes  care 
there  shall  be  something  left.  A  provident  man  is  one 
w^hois  always  prepared;  an  improvident,  is  ^^^^^ 
on  every  little  reverse,  has  nothing  to  fly  to  hot  toe 
parish.  Nothing  will  so  effectually  preserve  the  lovff 
orders  from  the  misery  of  political  deceptions,  and 
the  more  biting  wretchedness  of  improvident  habrt^ 
as  some  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  P^^^^ 
Economy.  Much  of  this  species  of  information  migW 
easily  be  embodied  in  interesting  compilataons  w 
history  or  travels,  or  even  in  works  (rf  fi<^ 
Amusement  men  will  seek  for,  and  find;  itisagr» 
point,  therefore,  gained,  if  amusement  can  he  pro- 
vided, which  shall  not  be  hurtful;  but  much  ffe&tff, 

if  positively  beneficial  t.  .    ^^ 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  class  «  reftpo^  ^ 
never  been  carried  far  enough ;  so  far  as  it  "J^ 
very  easily  be,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  «u^ 
demands  that  it  should.     One  reason  for  the  *a- 

550.439 


•  In  1826,  there  were  8,400  charity-schooU,  cojttimng  j 
scholars,  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Established  Chtt««>  •  •" 
these  had  increased  to  12,978,  ami  900,025  scholais.     ,  .^  4^ 

t  This  recommendation  has  been  lately  ca"ied  IsrfeJr  ^»^ 
and  much  more  closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  j^^ 
Archbishop  Whately.  than  of  this  extract  by  the  LitertrTto»»^ 
of  the  Soaety  for  Promoting  Chriatiaa  Knowledge. — o 
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ciency,  perhaps,  may  be,  that  religion  is  seldom 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  education,  even  in  the  higher 
classes.  Instruction  is  most  carefully  bestowed  to 
advance  temporal  interests,  but  eternity  is  left  very 
much  to  chance.  Tie  parent  relinquishes  it  to  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  intrusts  it  to  the 
care  of  the  parent.  What  religion  our  youth  have, 
is  very  much  picked  up  at  random^  and  such  as  our 
youth  are,  such  must  be  our  men.  It  is  unques- 
tionable but  that  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
teaching  upon  this  vitally-important  subject  would  be 
an  improvement. 

ReHgious  education,  and  that,  too,  up  to  a  much 
higher  point  than  is  at  present  attempted,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  attained  among  all  classes 
of  society.  Children  from  every  grade  in  society, 
those  in  the  lowest  charity-school,  and  those  in  the 
most  fashionable  college,  should  all  be  made  to  feel 
that  sound  Christian  instruction,  and  sincere  practical 
religious  habits,  were  to  be  viewed  as  the  primary 
and  principal  object  of  their  edu':ation. 

There  are  other  objects,  though  of  Bubordinato 
importance,  which  have  their  weight  upon  the  habits 
and  happiness  of  society.  The  invaluable  system  of 
Savings*  Banks,  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  blessings 
to  the  country,  and  the  nation  must  be  for  ever 
indebted  to  Bishop  Sumner  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  advocated  their  adoption.  Provident  Societies, 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  Savings*  Banks,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  Every  thing  productive  of 
forethought  and  habits  of  frugality  is  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light.  The  domestic  education  of  females, 
particularly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  is  an  object  of 
infinitely  too  much  consequence  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  manufacturing  towns,  the  temptation  of  high  and 
early  wages  often  causes  their  domestic  education  to 
be  so  neglected,  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to 
conduct  the  commonest  household  charges,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  marry,  their  home  is  a  scene  of  squalid 
wretchedness  such  as  their  condition  and  their  earn- 
ings by  no  means  justify.  The  bringing  up  the 
members  of  the  same  family  to  different  occupations, 
so  that  no  stagnation  in  the  demand  for  any  one 
species  of  labour  may  throw  the  whole  out  of  employ- 
ment, should  be  attended  to.  Premature  marriages, 
imder  the  influence  of  temporary  high  wages,  is  the 
bane  of  national  improvement.  Every  evil,  private 
and  public,  flows  from  it.  Wretchedness,  dis- 
tress, pauperism,  heart-broken  desperation,  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,  and  an  early  grave,  are  among  a  few 
of  its  fruits.  A  family  of  human  bemgs  produced 
amid  utter  pauperism,  and  sustaining  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  lowest  degradation,  is  another  of  its 
consequences.  This  is  a  point  of  Political  Economy 
with  which  the  middle  orders  of  society  are  far 
better  practically  acquauited.  That  what  will  keep 
one  individual  in  respectability,  will  not  keep  five  in 
the  same  condition  of  life,  is  a  fact  so  well  understood, 
that  its  practical  result,  celibacy,  is  extensively 
apparent.  But  the  correi^)onding  fact,  that  what 
will  fill  one  mouth  will  not  suffice  to  fill  five,  is  never 
calculated  upon.  CeUbacy  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
middle  and  upper  orders  of  society,  yet  the  cause  of 
it  presses  with  much  greater  weight  upon  the  lower. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  descent  in  rank  and  in 
comfort}  in  the  other  it  is  absolute  starvation,  or  the 
miserable  dole  of  parochial  relief.  S* 

\AbridFedfr<m  ARCBBiSHor  Whatily's  Essayt.} 

Slow  but  sure  Justice. — God's  justice  on  offenders 
goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  sam©  pace  :  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault,  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved 
from  the  punishment  Yea,  sometimes  ihe  guest  in  the 
inn  goes  quietly  to  bed,  before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper 
ts  brought  to  him  to  discharge, — ^Fuller. 


THE  VALE  OF  BUTTERMERE. 

Amidst  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  that  beautiful 
portion  of  Cumberland,  celebrated  as  the  Lake 
District,  and  abounding  with  the  most  diversified 
scenery,  are  found  a  number  of  small  chapels,  all 
bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
size  and  architecture.  One  of  them  is  of  such  small 
dimensions,  that  there  are  only  seven  seats  in  it. 
They  are  chapels  of  ease  belonging  to  the  different 
townships,  into  which  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated  are  divided;  and  they  have  but  small 
endowments,  for  they  originally  belonged  to  the 
reUgious  houses,  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  revenues  of  which  were  then  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  A  century  ago,  they  were  served 
by  persons  not  in  orders,  but  since  then,  the  bishops 
have  abolished  this  practice,  and  they  are  all  now 
supplied  with  regularly-ordained  ministers.  Their 
emoluments  have  been  increased  by  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  and  private  munificence. 

Amongst  these  chapels,  is  that  of  Buttermere,  of 
which,  with  its  adjoining  School  Room,  we  give  a 
sketch.  It  is  beautifully  ^situated  in  a  retired  vale, 
in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  nine  miles  from  Keswick. 
At  the  time  when  its  emoluments  were  increased  by 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  it  was  certified  of  the  annual 
value  of  one  pound. 

In  the  Lake  District  there  are  eight  principal  val- 
leys^ diverging  almost  from  one  common  centre,  and 
separated  by  high  mountain- ridges.  Mr.  Words- 
worth says,  that  fix>m  a  point  between  the  mountains 
of  Great  Gavel  and  Scaw-fell,  a  shepherd  would  not 
require  more  than  an  hour  to  descend  into  any  one 
of  the  vales.  The  few  inhabitants  of  these  vales 
enjoy,  even  to  the  present  time,  as  happy  a  state  as 
we  can  well  conceive  to  be  possible.  My  information 
was  derived  from  a  person,  who,  until  a  few  years 
past,  was  a  parish  school-master,  and  he  had  full 
means  of  observation,  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
labours  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  up  his  abode  for 
a  week,  by  turns,  at  the  different  farm-houses. 

Many  of  the  farms  belong  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  have  been  very  many  years  in  their 
families.  The  farmers  are  called  statesmen,  or  estates- 
men,  and  some  have  considerable  property,  but  they 
do  not  alter  their  habits  when  they  get  rich ;  I  met  a 
man  driving  his  cattle,  who  was  worth  20,000/.  They 
all  bring  up  their  families  to  hard  work,  and  in 
frugal  habits;  they  use  scarcely  any  thing  beyond 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  and  as  they  breathe 
a  fme  mountain  air,  they  are  almost  universally 
healthy.  Their  personal  appearance  is  good,  their 
countenances  have  a  fine  cast,  and  some  of  the  women 
are  beautiful :  but  their  chief  excellence  is  in  their 
moral  habits;  pubhc  crimes  are  seldom  heard  of,  and 
they  have  few  private  quarrels.  The  families  are 
mostly  large,  and  my  informant  said,  it  was  a  pleasing 
thing  to  see  the  members  of  each  one  assembled  of 
an  evening,  at  their  different  in- doors  employments ; 
they  would  often  beg  of  him  to  read  to  them,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  family  would  go  with  him  to 
a  neighbouring  family,  that  he  might  read  to  both. 
The  old  fashion  is  still  continued  here,  of  the  farming 
servants  all  living  in  the  house  with  the  farmer's  family. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  of  late  years 
become  regular  attendants  at  their  chills,  and  the 
Bible  is  well  circulated  among  them.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  shut  out,  by  their  lo<»lity,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  as  they  have  but  few  wants,  which 
are  all  easily  supphed,  they  are  more  free  from  the 
excitements  of  gain  and  ambition  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  populous  places,  and  but  htUe  subject  to 
envy  and  discontent,  or  the  contagion  of  bad  example. 
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They  seem  indeed  bt  cxliiliit. 

The  uld  ilome&Iiit  murals  of  Ihc  land. 
Her  iiin|)le  manner:.,  and  the  sublc  wurtli, 
That  iligidry  and  cheer  a  low  estate. 

The  charactec  of  peaee, 

Sobriely  and  onlor,  anrl  chagte  love. 

And  Uoncet  dealing;,  and  untainted  »peech. 

And  pure  gnod-will,  and  hospitable  cheer. 

That  make  the  lerj'  thoucht  of  country  life, 

A  thought  of  refuge  for  the  mind,  detained 

Keluctantly,  among  tha  bUEtling  croivd. — Wokdswoktii. 

In  Dr.  Buru'a  History  of  Cumberland,  published 
in  1777,  this  district  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
refuge,  by  means  of  its  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
for  the  Moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  disturbances 
in  the  Borders,  previous  to  the  oiuon  of  England 
and  Scotland,  committed  continual  ravogea  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  "  From  this  time,  1706,"  he 
says,  "  hostilities  have  gradually  subsided,  and  as 
the  generations  which  had  been  brought  up  in  rapine 
and  misrule,  died  away,  their  posterity  on  both  sides 
have  become  humanized.  The  arts  of  peace  and 
civil  policy  ha-'e  been  cultivated,  and  every  man 
lives  safe  in  his  possession ;  felonies,  and  other 
criminal  offences,  are  as  seldom  committed  in  these 
parts  as  in  most  other  places  in  the  united  kingdom." 
It  is  added,  in  a  note,  "  There  is  now  remaining  only 
one  species  of  theft  peculiar  to  the  Borders,  and 
that  is,  where  nten  and  women  steal  each  other;  they 
hasten  to  the  borders,  the  kindred  of  the  one  side  or 
the  other  rise  and  follow  the  fray,  but  the  parties 
fugitive  most  commonly  outstrip  them,  pass  over  into 
the  opposite  marchc  without  any  hostile  attempt,  get 
lovingly  married,  and  return  home  in  peace,"'  I 
would  here  add  a  beautiful  remark  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, respecting  the  above  mentioned  Chapel  of 
Butterroere.  "  A  man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  very 
insensible,  wha  would  not  be  touched  with  pleasoie 
at  the  sight  of  it;  so  strikingly  expressed  by  its 
diminutive  size,  how  small  must  be  the  congregation 
there  assembled,  as  it  were  like  one  family,  and  pro- 
dainung  at  the  same  time  to  the  passengers,  (in 
eonnexioR  with    the  surrounding  mountains,)    the 


depth  of  that  seclusion  in  which  the  people  h't.  llui 
has  rendered  necessary  the  building  of  a  stpmte 
place  of  worship  for  so  few  j  a  patriot  calling  to 
mind  the  sUtely  fabrics  of  Canterbury,  Ytak,  ra 
Westminster,  will  find  a  heartfelt  sadshction  a 
presence  of  tiiis  lowly  pile,  as  a  monument  of  0* 
wise  institutions  of  our  country,  and  as  evidmceol 
the  all-pervading  and  paternal  care  of  that  venemlf 
establishment,  of  which  it  is,  perhiqw,  the  humbksl 
daughter."  - ^-i. 

AKKtVERSARIES  IN  ft'OKEMBIR. 

MONDAY,  im.  .  ^.  ^,, 
St.  Mabtiw.— The  Padral  of  St.  Msitm  wuuutrtnleiliii »'■,""' 
one  of  the  peHodi  from  which  the  qoarlen  were  ho^f"t  >«*«* 
u  they  DOW  «B  from  Micbaelnm,  &c.  He  w«  the  ion  o(i»* 
Uiy  tribniie,  and  compelled  bj  hk  fkthor  10  embrace  <»«  P?™" 
of  arm*,  though,  from  hii  birth,  the  wilrenie  meeknai  ol  ob  o^ 
atioQ  hJd  been  remarked.  When  of  «e  to  foil™  l"""""^ 
lion,  he  quilted  the  militiry  prafBMion,  and  *>m"re"  ■«"  J™  . 
m«nl.  from  which  he  wai  inviled  b»  3l.  HiUrj-  "^H«  (Tfta 
Toun,  hii  bucccm  in  converdog  the  iiealhea  wo  »  «™^i  „  i^, 
ii  not  unfrequently  itTted  theApoetle  of  Ihe  GaiJi-  HeSW"" 
an  of  eichly-fouT,  (.bout  the  year  400. 

WEDNESDAY,  13lh.  ,^ 

354  Pilagini.  the  learned,  hot  herelicil.  0PP«?«°'™,^ 

«nd  St.  Augualine,  wM  bom  at  B«n(or.  "9™jli^,J 
1771  Bunting  of  the  Solway  Moee,  by  which  »n  i»°>™'jJ*Li 
eullivUMl  luid  wu  inundited  with  die  mud  lod  pell  iw^ 
from  Ihii  dreidful  qaacmire  or  bog. 

1577  Sir  FrantiJ  Drakt  laUed  from  Plymouth  on  la  w*'"^ 

round  lb*  world. 

SATURDAY,  16th.  ,        -a, 

1372  Henry  III.  died,  in  the  fifly-«tth  yeir  of  hu  "fl.' J^Tiil. 

loojeet  in  the  anatli  of  Eacluid.  eicept  ihil  oi  """' 
SUNDAY,  nth. 
Tw.:-tv.Foob™  Sunb.t  Ams  TaiNiTT.  .^ 

St.  Hiok,  a  aalive  of  Biurindy,  wa.  botn  >" ''"'J^lt 
pilianiMd  by  Hanry  II„  by  whom  he  was  "nade.  Bi»»f  ."^ .  t«B 
He  rebuilt  the  cathedra],  and  his  remain*  were  '""T^.^j  al 
to  the  ohnne  by  King  John  and  William  King  "'^^^ 
followed  by  three  archbishopt  and  fourteen  buhiv  .  »""I  ^  ^ 
■re  auributed  to  him,  hut  hi.  legend  i>  Tea  mteremPI  '^'°  " 
history,— full  of  viitue,  piety,  and  libeial'ly.  „^  ifii    i 

1&68  Quaa  Uary  died,  alter  a  reign  of  «n  yeait,  a  pew. 

Engliih  hulory  tiled  with  horror  and  P'^I^'L-bh*^ 

i.,J^  n,^.i^ii,  ••nirwl  *i  Kitw  Palace,  m  IM  "TtIm 


LONDON: 

JOHN  WILLIAM  PAKKKR,   WEST  STBAMU- 

Sold  by  aU  BoelwS™  and  Newmuim  ia  *«  *"•*• 


Sa^tnrlrac^       \M^!S^^im^ 


.N^88. 


NOVEMBER 


16T?,  1833. 


SCENES   IN   INDIA. 


usually  BubllEbcd  about  thir 

mlituled  Ibe  Oii[iht*l  AKHuai.,  hu  been  added  dunng  the  pre- 
sent letiOD.  It  conititi  of  ■  deicriplirs  iccaunt  of  iceaca  and 
vtcdU  in  India,  wrilten  iu  a  moat  acreeable  ilyle,  bj  the  Rev. 
HoaiRT  CiiuHTiii,  and  abooodi  in  nimliTea  oT  peat  intereaU 
The  embellubmcDti  compriie  twenty-five  platea,  beauIifuIlT  en- 
paved  fram  (he  naMcrly  drawiop  of  W.  DamiLL,  Eiq.,  K.A., 
■o  well  koawn  far  hia  nnmeroui  ud  inlereating  picturea  of  Eaitern 
■ubjecl*.  The  ma(iu£ceat  icenery,  the  Mupendotu  bnildinc*,  and 
the  hose  iniroali  of  tba  country,  are  deptciad  with  conmnmate 
•kill  'i  and  the  fanaral  featuraa,  maaaen,  rapantitkins,  and  pecu- 
liaritie*.  of  the  Oriental  recioiu,  an  ihui  placed  before  the  readei  in 
an  attractiire  and  intellifible  fOTin,  illuatraliDi  the  vivid  narrative*  lo 
irhicb  the  printaaK  attached.  Botli  the  gentlemen,  to  whoae  joint 
labonn  ire  are  indebwd  for  thia  work,  haviof  been  for  many  ^rear*  re- 
sident in  India;  there  ia  a  tone  of  fidelity  wul  of  teeling  abooi  it,  which 
eonld  not  be  imparted  by  either  aulbor  or  artiit  penonally  unac- 
quainted vrilh  the  peculiar  eonntry  to  which  i~  ~' 


The  Moxsoon*. 
Ok  tbe  litb  of  Octolwr,  the  flas-aUff  wfu  itnick,  ai  t 
signal  for  all  Tettels  to  leave  the  (Madrai)  toada,  lut  they 
should  be  overtaken  by  the  monsoon.  On  that  very  mom- 
iag  aome  premonitory  aymptomB  of  the  approaching  "  war 
of  elements"  had  appeared. 

As  tbe  hotise  we  occupied  overlooked  the  beach,  we 
could  behold  the  aettine  in  of  the  monsoon  in  all  ita  grand 
«nd  terrific  lublimity.  The  wind,  with  a  force  which  nothing 

*  Or  Trwl*  Wind,  which,  in  the  Indiu  Sea,  blow*  periodically 
firom  one  point  of  the  compiw,  ibeo  suddenly  chanfea,  and  blows 
Irom  the  oppodu  point. 

VouIIL 


could  TesiEt.  bent  tbe  tufted  heads  of  the  tall,  slim  cocoa- 
nut  trees  almost  to  the  earth,  flinging  the  light  sand  into 
the  air  in  eddying  vortices,  until  the  rain  had  either  so  in 
creased  its  gravity,  or  beaten  it  into  a  maaa,  as  to  prevent 
tbe  wind  fraro  raigine  it.  The  pale  lightning  streamed  from 
the  clouds  in  broad  sheets  of  name,  which  appeared  to  en- 
circle the  heavens  as  if  every  element  had  been  converted 
into  Are,  and  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  con- 
fiagration,  whilst  the  peal,  which  instantly  followed,  was  like 
the  explosion  of  a  gunpowdermagaiin^.  Tlie  heavens 
seemed  to  be  one  vast  reservoir  of  flame,  which  was  pro- 
pelled from  it*  voluminous  bed  by  some  invisible  hut  omni- 
potent agency,  and  threatened  to  fling  it*  fiery  ruin  upon 
ever;  thing  around.  In  aome  parts,  however,  of  the  pitchy 
vapour  by  «hich  the  skie*  were  by  this  time  completely 
overspread,  the  lightning  was  seen  only  occasionally  to 
glimmer  in  ^int  streaks  of  light,  as  if  struggling,  but  un- 
able, to  escape  ftoin  its  prison,  igniting,  but  too  weak  lo 
burst,  the  impervious  boaoms  of  thoae  capauous  magaiinea 
in  which  it  was  at  once  engendered  and  pent  up.  60  heavy 
and  continuous  was  the  rain,  that  scarcely  any  thing,  save 
those  vi\id  hursts  of  light  which  nothing  could  arrest  at 
resist,  was  perceptible  through  it.  The  thunder  was  so 
painfully  loud,  that  it  frequently  caused  the  ear  to  throb ; 
It  seemM  as  it  mines  were  momentarily  springing  in  the 
beavens,  and  I  could  almost  fiincy  that  one  of  the  aublimesl 
fictioni  of  heathen  bble  was  realued  at  this  moment  before 
me,  and  that  I  was  bearing  an  assault  of  the  Titans.  The 
Buif  was  raised  by  the  wind  and  scattered  in  thin  billows 
□f  fbam  over  the  esplanade,  which  was  completely  pow- 
dered with  the  white  feathery  spray.  It  extended  several 
hundred  yard*  from  the  beach ;  fish,  upwards  of  three 
■nchea  long,  were  fbtmd  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  in  the 
town  duriiur  the  pceralenee  of  th«  monsoon,  either  Uowr 
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from  the  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  gales,  or  taken  up  in 
the  waier-spouts.  which  are  very  prevalent  in  this  tem- 
pestuous season.  When  these  burst,  whatever  they  con- 
tain is  frequently  bbrne  by  the 'sweeping  blast  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  over-land,  and  deposited  in  the  most 
uncontrenial  situations,  so  that  now,  during  the  violence  of 
these  tropical  storms,  flsh  are  found  alive  on  the  tops  of 
houses :  nor  is  this  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
established  resident  in  Indio,  who  sees  every  year  a  repe- 
tition of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

#  *  *  •  ♦ 

During  the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm,  the  heat  was 
occasionally  almost  beyond  endurance,  particularly  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  when  the  wind  would  at  intervals  entirely 
subside,  so  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt,  and  the 
punka  afforded  but  a  partial  relief  to  that  distressing  sen- 
sation which  is  caused  by  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the 
air,  so  well  known  in  India  whilst  the  monsoon  prevails. 
This  was  not  our  only  inconvenience ;  insects  of  all  kinds 
crept  along  the  walls,  and  the  most  disagreeable  reptiles 
crawled  over  our  floors.  Legions  of  ants,  cockroaches, 
and  lizards,  were  forced  from  their  dark  recesses  by  tlie 
torrents,  and  absolutely  invaded  us.  Scorpions,  toads,  cen- 
tipedes, and  even  snakes,  made  free  entrance  into  our 
apartments,  as  if  they  had  been  Hindoo  lazar-houses  for 
the  reception  of  wandering  and  homeless  reptiles.  The 
toads,  centipedes,  and  snakes,  we  could  manage  to  destroy, 
but  the  scorpions,  lizanls,  ants,  and  cx>ckroaches,  defied  us 
by  their  numbers,  and  maintained  a  complete,  though  not 
undisturbed,  possession  of  oiu*  chambers. 

Day  after  day  the  same  scene  was  repeated  with  some- 
what less  violence,  thoujrh  at  intervals  the  might  of  the 
hurricane  was  truly  appalling. 

Sharks. 

Before  we  left  Madras,  a  jcircumstance  occurred  which  I 
deem  to  be  worth  recording.  Though  sharks  are  seldom 
found  in  the  surf,  they  are  very  numerous  beyond  it ;  but 
they  sometimes  do  venture  witliin  the  swell,  in  the  expecta- 
tion, probably,  of  picking  up  a  meal  from  an  overturned 
Massoolah  boat. 

One  morning  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  washed  from  a  catamaran  which  was  managed 
by  his  father,  who  was  thus  early  initiating  him  into  the 
hardships  of  that  mode  of  life  which  he  mtended  him  to 
pursue,  and,  before  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  turbulent 
waters,  a  shark  drew  him  under,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
The  father  lost  not  a  moment,  but  calmly  rose,  and  placing 
between  his  teeth  a  larpje  knife  which  he  carried  sheathed 
in  his  cummerbund,  plunged  beneath  the  lashing  waves. 
He  disappeared  for  some  time,  but  after  a  while  was  occa- 
sionally seen  to  rise,  and  then  dive  under  the  billows,  as  if 
actively  engaged  with  his  formidable  foe.    It  was  a  period 
of  painful  suspense  to  those  who  were  anxiously  watching 
the  issue  from  the  boats  outside  the  surf.    After  a  while 
the  white  foam  was  visibly  tinged  with  blood,  which  was 
viewed  with  a  sensation  of  horror  by  those  who  could  only 
surmise  what  was  going  on  under  the  water.    The  man 
was  again  seen  to  rise  and  disappear,  so  that  the  work  of 
death  was  evidently  not  yet  complete.    After  some  further 
time  had  elapsed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  were 
assembled  on  the  beach,  for  by  this  time  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected,  the  body  of  a  huge  shark  was  seen 
for  a  ibw  moments  above  the  whitening  spray,  which  it 
completely  crimsoned,  and  then  disappeared;  an  instant 
after,  the  man  rose  above  ^e  surf,  and  made  for  the  shore. 
He  seemed  nearly  exhausted,  but  had  not  a  single  mark 
upon  his  body,  which  bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
perilous  coaftlict  in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged. 
He  had  scarcely  landed  when  an  immense  shark  was  cast 
upon  the  beach  by  the  billows.    It  was  quite  dead,  and  was 
immediateiy  drag^d  by  the  assembled  naUves  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  surge.   It  presented  a  most  frightful  spectacle, 
exhibiting  fatal  proofs  of  the  terrific  struggle  which  had 
ensued  between  this  ravenous  tyrant  of  \he  aeep  and  the  be- 
reaved father.    He  had  indeed  taken  a  most  signal  revenge. 

On  the  body  of  the  huge  creature  were  several  deep 
gashes,  from  one  of  which  the  intestines  protruded.  The 
knife  had  been  evidently  plunged  into  the  belly,  and  drawn 
downward  with  unerring  precision,  presenting  an  immense 
wound  nearly  a  yard  long.  There  were  also  several  deep 
Incisions  about  the  gills,  and  below  the  fins ;  in  short  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  fearful  evidences  which  the  mon- 
ster exhibited  of  the  prowess  and  dexterity  of  its  deter- 
mined aggressor,  who  had  so  boldly  periled  his   life  to 


revenge  the  death,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  of  bis 
only  child.  As  soon  as  the  shark  was  drawn  to  a  place  of 
security,  it  was  opened,  when  the  head  and  limbs  of  xh 
boy  were  taken  from  its  stomach.  *  The  body  was^«)iD. 
pletely  dismembered,  and  the  head  severed  frorait:tlie 
different  parts,  however,  were  scarcely  at  all  mutilated.  It 
would  seem  that,  after  separation,  they  had  been  immedi- 
ately  swallowed,  without  being  submitted  to  the  previouj 
process  of  mastication.  The  moment  the  father  saw  the 
truncated  remains  of  the  little  object  of  his  affection,  the 
habitual  coldness  of  the  Hindoo  merged  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  parent,  and  he  for  the  moment  gave  way  to  tbe 
agonies  of  his  heart.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  saod, 
and  mourned  his  bereavement — 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears , 
but  soon  recovering  his  constitutional  serenity,  he  unrolled 
his  dripping  turban,  and  having  placed  the  se>ered  remains 
of  his  child  in  the  ragged  depository,  bore  tiiem  to  his 
fragile  tenement  of  bamboo  and  palm-leaves,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  immediate  cremation. 

Indian  Jugglers. 

A  STOUT  ferocious-looking  fellow  stepped  forward,  with 
a    common    wicker    basket   of  Uie    country,  which  he 
begged  we  would  carefully  examine.     This  we  accord- 
ingly did ;  it  was  of  tiie  slightest  texture,  and  admitted 
the  light  ^ough    a  thousand    apertures.     Under  this 
fragile   covering    he    placed   a   child  about  eight  yevs 
old,  an  interesting  Uttle  girl,  habited  in  the  only  garb 
which  nature  had  provided  for  her,  perfect  of  frame  and 
elastic  of  limb— a  model  for  a  cherub,  and  scarcely  darker 
than  a  child  of  southern  France.     When  she  was  properly 
secured,  the  man,  with  a  lowering  aspect,  asked  her  some 
question,  which  she  instantly  answered:  and  as  the  thing  was 
done  within  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were  seated, 
the  voice  appeared  to  come  so  distinctly  from  tbe  basket,  that 
I  felt  at  once  satisfied  there  was  no  deception.  They  held  a 
conversation  for  some  moments,  when  the  juggler,  almost 
•with  a  scream  of  passion,  threatened  to  kill  her.  There  was 
a  stern  reality  in  the  whole  scene  which  was  perfectly  dis- 
maying; it  was  acted  to  the  life,  but  terrible  to  see  and 
hear.    The  child  was  heard  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the 
man  seized  a  sword,  placed  his  foot  upon  the  frail  wicker- 
covering  under  which  his  supposed  victim  tfas  so  piteoudy 
supplicating  his  forbearance,  and,  to  my  absolute  coDsle^ 
nation  and  horror,  plunged  it  through,  withdrawing  it  se 
veral  times,  and  repeating  tbe  plunge  with  all  the  blind 
ferocity  of  an  excited  demon.     By  this  lime,  his  counts 
na nee  exhibited  an  expresaion  fearfully  indicative  of  the 
most  frantic  of  human  passions.     The  shrieks  of  the  ^W 
were  so  real  and  distracting,  that  they  almost  curdled,  for* 
few  moments,  the  whole  mass  of  my  blood:  my  first  ® 
pulse  was  to  rush  upon  tlie  monster  and  fell  him  to  t^ 
earth ;  but  he  was  armed,  and  I  defenceless.    I  looked  tf 
my  companions — they  appeared  to  be  pale  and  paralywd 
with  terror ;  and  yet  these  feelings  were  somewhat  d«- 
tralized  by  the  consciousness  that  the  man  could  not  m« 
to  oommit  a  deliberate  murder  in  the  broad  eyeof  day.aod 
before  so  many  witnesses ;  still  the  whole  thing  wras  appafl* 
ing.    The  blood  ran  in  streams  from  the  basket;  the  m 
was  heard  to  struggle  under  it ;  her  groans  fell  homdl/ 
upon  the  ear ;  her  struggles  smote  painniUy  upon  tbe  beaA 
The  former  were  gradually  subdued  into  a  faint  ™oan,^ 
the  latter  into  a  slight  rustling  sound;  we  &e<emedto^ 
the  last  convulsive  gasp  which  was  to  set  her  innoceat  sooi 
ft-ee  from  the  gored  body,  when,  to  our  inexpressiWe**" 
nishment  and  relief,  after  muttering  a  few  cabalistic  worfc 
the  juggler  took  up  the  basket,  but  no  child  was  to  be  sees. 
The  spot  was,  indeed,  dyed  with  blood,  but  there  wcreM 
mortal  remams,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  undissefflW* 
wonder,  we  perceived  the  little  object  of  our  alarm  «®^*? 
towards  us  from  among  the  crowd.     She  advanced  m^ 
saluted  us,  holding  out  her  hand  for  our  donations,  wb^ 
we  bestowed  with  hearty  good-will ;  she  received  ^i**"*.^ 
a  most  graceful  salaam,  and  the  party  left  us,  well  ^^ 
with  our  more  than  expected  gratuity.    What  r^^^^^JJ*! 
deception  the  more  extraordinary  was,  that  the  maa  »^ 
aloof  from  the  crowd  during  the  whole  performancer-th** 
was  not  a  person  withud  several  feet  of  him. 

Hindoo  Templb  at  TRtTCHBNGtrit. 

The  entrance  to  the  main  building  is  through  the  cen^ 
of  the  base,  forming  a  large  and  fofty  passage  with  a  p 
roof.  Above  this  are  five  distinct  stories ;  so  that  I  sb^j 
think  the  building  must  exceed  the  height  of  a  hucdr^ 
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feet.  The  exterior  of  this  structure  is  very  splendidly 
ornamented,  but  bears  the  marks  of  a  much  more  modem 
date  than  the  temple  on  the  nill;  it  is  covered  with  the 
richest  tracery,  projectinjj  in  the  boldest  relief  from  the 
foundation  to  the  summit,  which  is  surmounted  by  five 
styles  or  cullices,  supposed  to  have  some  cryptic  reference 
to  one  of  the  principal  Hindoo  deities^  too  sacred  for  the 
profane  understandings  of  the  vulgar.  The  temple,  which 
is  several  yards  within  the  gateway,  to  which  it  is  far 
inferior  both  in  external  grandeur  and  variety  of  decoration, 
is  a  flat-roofed  building  supported  upon  an  immense  num- 
ber of  elegant  columns,  which,  although  they  all  bear 
precisely  the  same  character,  are  nevertheless  every  one 
dilTerently  embellished,  showing  at  once  the  amazing 
fertility  of  invention  of  the  persons  who  erected  these 
stupendous  edifices,  their  taste,  their  manual  skill,  and 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  architecture.  The  noblest 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  must  yield  in 
splendour  to  the  wonderful  structures  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary country;  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  that  exceeds  them  for  magnificence  of  design  and 
grandeur  of  effect.  The  mighty  dome  and  gallery  of  St 
Peter's  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  before  some 
of  those  incomparable  monuments  of  remotely  ancient  and 
comparatively  modern  art  to  be  found  in  Hindoostan. 
History  indeed  has  left  us  some  faint  records  of  the 
amazing  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  vast 
cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  again  realized  by  the  imagination  of  Martin,  who 
seems  born  to  be  the  founder  of  a  city  that  should  eclipse 
them  both.  Tliese  mighty  capitals  of  still  more  mighty 
empires  have  passed  away,  together  with  every  memorial 
of  tliem;  but  Uiere  still  exist  monuments  as  noble,  which 
challenge  the  absolute  wonder  of  the  traveller,  among  the 
remains  of  Hindoo  architecture.  No  one  who  has  tra- 
versed those  fine  districts  of  central  Hindoostan,  which 
have  excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
foreigners,  will  readily  conceive  that  the  greatest  cities  of 
antiquity  ever  presented  sublimer  monuments  of  art  than 
are  now  to  be  seen,  in  all  their  primitive  grandeur,  in  this 
populous  and  fruitful  region. 

The  less  sacred  of  the  temples  at  Tritchengur,  is  not  so 
much  frequented  by  rigid  devotees  as  the  more  venerated 
sanctuary  on  the  hill;  but  it  always  presents  a  larger 
concourse  of  persons,  a  great  number  of  whom  resort 
tbither  for  water,  which  is  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  just 
within  the  gateway.    Over  this  well  there  is  a  statue  of  a 
bull,  built  of  stone,  finely  stuccoed :  it  is  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions.   There  is  a  second  statue  of  the  same  sacred 
animal  under  a  stone  canopy,  at  some  little  distance,  but 
much  smaller;  they  are  both  well  executed,  though  inferior 
to  many  I  have  seen.    The  descent  to  the  water  under  the 
larger  figure  is  by  a  very  excellent  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  number  of  steps  I  could  not  ascertain ;  but,  from  tne 
depth  of  the  shaft,  there  must  be  a  great  many.    It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  see  the  young  Hindoo  women, 
almost  invariably  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  emerging 
from  this  subterranean  retreat  with  their  water-vesseb 
upon  their  heads,  and  silently  pursuing  their  way  home- 
wards under  their  elegant  burdens  which  they  carry  with 
inimitable  ease  and  grace.    The  entrance  to  the  well  is 
through  the  breast  of  the  bull,  where  there  is  a  large 
opening,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  i&e 
colossal  size  of  the  figure. 

Thb  Waterfall  at  PuppanassuiI.  > 
Seforb  we  left  Tinevelly,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  waterfall  at  Puppanassum,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  stupendous  object  of  its  kind  in  the 
Carnatic.  The  approach  to  it  lay  through  a  long  narrow 
valley,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  fall  deposits  its 
"waters  in  an  unfathomable  pool,  whence  a  new  river  seems 
to  issue,  winding  its  placid  course  through  a  plain,  nearly 
level  with  the  sea.  upon  our  approach  to  the  fall  through 
this  valley,  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  hills,  the  view 
of  it  was  frequently  obstructed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
mountain  round  which  we  occasionally  had  to  wind.  We 
followed  the  tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  along  the  banks 
of  which  we  saw  a  great  number  of  devotees  on  their  way 
to  bathe  iu  those  sacred  waters,  and  to  offer  their  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations  upon  a  spot,  consecrated  at  once 
13V  extreme  antiquity  and  v^  awful  local  traditions.  These 
slaves  of  the  most  besotted  superstitions  upon  earth,  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
place  pto&iied  by  the  unha]k)wed  feet  of  faringees,  or 


Christians,  whom  they  hold  in  absolute  abhorrence.  They 
passed  us  in  dogged  silence,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  malignant  scorn  upon  the  curl  of  those  lips,  which  were 
about  to  offer  up  their  devotions  to  gods  more  abominable 
than  themselves,  that  satisfied  us  they  wanted  not  the  will, 
though  they  lacked  the  daring,  to  do  us  a  mischief.  Alas ! 
that  devotion  should  have  sucn  votaries  I  No  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  stem  ferocity  of  feeling  encouraged  by  the 
deluded  supporters  of  a  most  extravagant  idolatry,  towards 
all  of  a  different  creed,  can  well  shut  out  the  reflection  of 
his  own  moral  advantages,  and  fail  to  bless  his  God,  with 
most  earnest  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  he  was  bom  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Christian  community. 

Upon  turning  the  angle  of  a  hill,  which  rose  abruptly 
from  the  valley,  the  fall  burst  suddenly  upon  our  sight.  It 
was  indeed  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  impression  ex 
cited  was  so  uncommon,  that  I  was  obliged  to  close  my 
eyes  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  sudden 
and  almost  astounding  surprise.  Though  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  had  been  long  heard  before  we  reached  it,  so  that 
we  were  not  unprepared  for  something  more  than  com- 
monly imposing,  the  reality  far  transcended  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  precipitated  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  pourinp^  over  the  steep  a  prodigious  body  of  water, 
which,  forcing  its  way  betwixt  intervening  rocks,  among 
which  it  boils  and  hisses  with  tremendous  energy,  falls  into 
the  deep,  dark  pool  beneath,  with  a  din  and  turbulence  that 
are  almost  deafening*.  The  sound  of  the  cataract  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  even  in  the  dry 
season ;  but,  during  the  monsoons,  when  swelled  by  moun- 
tain torrents,  the  roar  is  augmented  tenfold.  There  is  a 
tremendous  vortex  just  below  the  fall,  caused  by  its  sudden 
and  violent  pressure  upon  the  surfiice  below,  so  that  no  one 
can  safely  approach  within  reach  of  the  spray.  Tlie  waters 
of  tliis  spot  are  highly  sacred,  Puppanassum,  the  name 
which  the  place  bears,  signifying  the  washing  away  of  sins. 
A  great  number  of  devotees  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times 
bathing  in  this  consecrated  river. 

Alligators. 
An  English  lady  had  sent  a  messenger  a  few  miles  into 
the  interior  with  a  letter,  but  as  he  did  not  return  at  the 
time  expected,  she  began  to  apprehend  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  him ;  she  consequently  sent  a  party  in  quest 
of  the  man,  but  they  could  ootain  no  tidings  of  him.  At 
length,  in  crossing  a  stream,  on  their  return  from  an  un- 
successful search,  they  saw  a  dead  alligator  upon  the  bank, 
with  its  jaws  extended  as  if  it  had  suffered  a  violent  death. 
Upon  examining  the  creature  more  closely,  they  found 
that  it  had  been  choked,  as  the  throat  was  considerably 
distended.  This  they  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  open, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  strangulation  so  very 
unusual,  when  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  messenger  was 
found  completely  choking  up  the  passage.  The  animal 
had  been  evidently  unable  to  pass  it,  and  had  in  conse 
quence  died  of  suffocation.  The  turban  was  still  on  the 
man's  head,  and,  upon  taking  off  the  skull-cap,  the  answer 
to  the  lady's  letter  was  found  under  it,  perfectly  uninjured. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  poor  fellow  had  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  stream,  having  first  deposited  the  letter 
under  his  turban,  but  was  arrested  and  destroyed  by  the 
alligator  before  he  could  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

We  had  taken  our  guns,  and  saunteiM  into  the  jungle, 
accompanied  by  several  armed  natives,  in  order  to  try  if  we 
could  not  furnish  our  table  with  some  of  the  excellent 
wild-fowl  with  which  the  woods  and  marshes  abound.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  entered  a  large  open  space 
in  the  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  sheet  of  water 
of  considerable  extent,  filled,  as  we  could  perceive,  with 
alligators  of  enormous  size.  This  lake,  although  pene- 
tratmg  far  into  the  jangle,  was  rather  narrow,  but  extremely 
deep.  From  its  bank^  on  either  side,  a  great  number  en 
large  forest-trees,  which  were  distinctly  reflected  in  its 
dark  and  placid  bosom,  cast  their  broad  shadows  upon  its 
waters ;  whilst  the  sun,  darting  his  vivid  rays  through  the 
close  foliage  that  nearly  intercepted  them,  threw  here  and 
there  small  masses  of  golden  light,  which  gave  a  solemn 
but  relieved  interest  to  the  natural  gloom  of  the  picture. 
Near  the  head  of  the  lake  was  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
elephant,  upon  which  a  large  alligator  was  making  his 
meal,  while  others  of  less  magnitude  were  eagerly  awaiting 
his  departure,  that  they  mi|^ht  succeed  him,  when  he 
should  have  received  his  sufficiency,  and  likewise  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  feast.    The  natural  solitariness  and  asperitt 
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of  the  spot,  the  iromobiiity  nnd  rourkiness  of  the  lake,  the 
extreme  densonew  of  the  foliage,  togclher  with  the  almost 
cavemoua  gtoom  which  such  a  concurrence  of  causes  pro- 
duced, were  scon  in  awful  contrast  with  the  several  varieties 
of  living  objects  that  met  the  sight  upon  entering  this 
wquestered  glade.  Tl*re  was,  indeed,  a  stirring  acti^ty 
ill  the  very  Saunt  of  solitude ;  and  what  is  strange,  the 
feeling  of  intense  solitariness  was  only  the  more  strongly 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  this  activity,  as  the  mind 
instantly  Mt  that  it  could  only  bo  witnessed  far  bom  the 
abodes  of  men.  The  menUl  assooiations  excited  by  the 
scene  before  us  were  any  thing  but  pleasing,  as  we  here 
read,  in  one  of  Natures  most  melancholy  pages,  the  sad 
lesson  of  animal  eelfishness  and  ferocity.  How  does  the 
former  run  through  all  the  countless  gradations  of  human 
feeling  I  In  the  rational  creature  it  is  the  mastoMpring 
of  raolives,  intents,  and  actions,  and  e&isti  aa  strongly  as 
in  the  irrational ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  the  more  obvious 
becuiTse  it  is  the  less  disguised.  These  reflections  passed 
mpidly  through  my  thoughts  as  I  gawd  upon  the  living 
things  which  swarmed  in  and  about  the  dark  lake,  on 
whoso  banks  the  elephant  had  breathed  hia  last.  Various 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,— jackals,  adjutants,  vultures, 
kites,  and  reptiles  of  different  kinds,  were  seen  collecting 
ftom  all  quarters,  waiting  their  turn  to  share  in  the  casualty 
of  a  full  banquet.    During  the  time  that  the  large  alligator, 

At  once  the  king  and  Bavaie  of  the  wa)t«, 
was  busy  at  his  work  of  hungry  devastation  on  the  colossal 
body  of  the  elephant,  a  native  attendant  was  desired  to 
advance  and  fire,  in  order  that  we  might  see  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  explosion  among  the  ravenous  visiters 
to  this  gloomy  valley*.  This  he  immediately  did.  The 
ball  glanced  ftom  the  alligator's  body  as  if  it  had  been 
cased  in  adamant,  when  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which 
deQes  description.  The  whole  valley  seemed  at  once  to 
start  into  life.  The  rush  of  the  monster,  thus  suddenly 
scared  from  its  prey, — the  splashings  of  those  which  were 
floating  on  the  surEice  of  the  lake,  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  meal,  as  they  plunged  beneath  its  still  waters, — the 
veiling  of  the  jackals,  and  the  screaming  of  the  wltures, 
made  altogether  such  a  din  that  we  were  glad  to  escape 
from  the  frightful  uproar.  Wo  had  the  curiosity  to  revisit 
tile  spot  alUr  our  day's  sport,  on  our  return  to  our  tents, 
when  wo  found  the  large  body  of  the  elephant  entirely 
consumed,  with  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remaining.  The 
bones  were  picked  as  clean  as  if  tbey  had  been  under  the 
hands  of  a  most  skilful  surgeon,  and  prepared  by  him  Ibr 
some  national  museum.  This  operation  was  completed  by 
the  black  ants,  which  swarm  upon  a  carcass  after  it  has 
been  relinquished  by  the  more  voracious  beasts  of  prey, 
and  leave  the  fleshless  frame  as  white 'and  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  polished  hy  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity. 

Hindoo  Idols. 
From  the  narrative  of  Fitch,  who  visited  Benares  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  appear  that 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Hindoos  was  then 
preciiely  similar  to  that  which  now  so  frequently  shocks 
the  Christian  traveller  at  once  by  its  impurity  and  extra- 
Tagance.  Fitch's  narrative  is  full  of  minute  descriptions 
3f  idols  which  he  saw  in  the  different  temples,  and  of  the 
various  modes  of  worship  daily  offered  to  them.  Some 
of  his  details  are  curious.  Of  these  idols,  he  quaintly 
■ays,  "  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  and  some 
like  the  devil;  many  of  them  are  black,  and  have  daws 
of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  upon  peacocks  and 
other  fowls  which  be  evil-favoured,  with  long  hawk's  bills, 
some  with  one  thing  and  some  with  another,  but  none  with 
a  good  face.  Theybe  blackand  ill-favoured;  their  mouths 
monstrous,  their  ears  gilded  and  ftill  of  jewels ;  their  teeth 
and  eyes  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass."  These  are  tiie  worda 
of  an  observing  man,  and  thev  tally  in  every  particular 
with  the  descriptions  given  bv  all  subsequent  wnten,  and 
attested  by  hundreds  of  modem  travellers,  who  have  not 
come  before  the  world  in  the  character  of  authota. 

[OailHTAL  Akhd^l.] 

■  Se«  the  engnvuuE  p.  185. 


Falsehood  and  Fraiid. — ^There  ia  nodiing  of  so  ill 
oonsequence  to  the  public  as  falsehood,  or  (speech  being 
the  current  coin  of  converse,)  the  putting  fslse  money  upon 
the  world;  or  so  dark  a  blot  as  dissembling,  which,  as 
Uontaigne  saith  prettily,  I'l  only  to  be  hrata  lowardt  Qod, 
and  a  coward  towardt  man;  for  a  lie  fiweth  Qod,  and 
shrinketh  from  man. Lloyd's  Wbrthiet. 


WEAVING. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  more  generally  practised, 
any  which  has  conduced  more  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  weaving,  and  its  antiquity  ig  g» 
gT«at,  that  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  orignal 
inventor,  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  The  prindpleot 
weaving  ia  the  same  iu  every  kind  of  fabric,  and  cm- 
aists  in  forming  any  description  of  fibres  into  a  M 
web,  or  cloth,  by  interlacing  one  with  anothcTi  the 
various  appearances  of  the  inEmufactnre  arise  u 
much  from  the  different  modes  in  which  these  fibni 
are  interwoven,  as  from  the  difference  of  materisL 

The  simplest  weaving-loom,  although  far  from 
being  in  reality  a  complicated  machine,  is  yet  neqs- 
Barily  formed  of  so  many  pieces,  that  any  view  that 
can  be  given  of  it  would  be  inBuRicient  to  render  the 
process  intelligible }  the  representation  of  some  of 
the  detached  partB  will,  therefore,  be  necesMij  fcr 
that  purpose. 

The  material  which  forma  the  length  of  tie  doth 
is  called  the  warp,  and  the  various  threads  of  vhidi 
it  is  composed  are  wound 
singly  round  small  wooden 
reels  called  bobbins.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  these  are 
taken  by  the  warper,  who 
prepares  the  threads  for  the 
weaver,  and  who  arranges  the  bobhins  as  rtpiaentoJ 
in  the  annexed  engraving.     The  number  of  fcohblB 


taken  up  at  one  time  in  silk-weaving  is  fifly,  twnlr- 
five  of  which  are  placed  on  the  lower  beam,  sad  » 
many  on  the  npper*;  the  thread  from  the  botlon  n* 
passes  over  the  lower  bar,  and  that  from  the  opp 
over  the  upper  bar ;  these  threads  are  then  tied  too- 
ther, passed  between  the  two  pulleys,  as  seen  so  " 
left  hand  in  the  engraviiig,  to  the  wanring-miH  " 
which  the  silk  has  now  to  be 
wound,  and  there  placed  on  a 
pin,  as  at  d.  The  warper  now 
passes  her  fingera  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  taking,  al-  , 

tcniately  a  thread  horn  the  tipper  and  lower  n" 
bobbins,  as  seen  in 
the  diagram,  and 
slides  her  hand 
along  until  she 
reaches  the  pin 
over  which  the 
ends  of  the  warp, 

which  are  tied  to-  ^ 

gether,  are  placed.  Lifting  it  then  off  the  fa*^ 
she  rq)Uoes  it,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  cut;  «»*" 
pin,  Kj  prc- 
aerviiq;  the 
threads  in 
their    place. 

Before      the  ,   ^- 

waip  is  removed  from  the  mill,  the  threads  i«^ 
cored  in  their  alternating  ntnation  by  tying 
t<^;ether  where  they  cross  each  other,  as  »t  r_ 
The  work  being  thna  far  advanced,  and  the  nrsi    . 

•  In  the  «n«raTing,  to  avoid   confiirion.  ^*.  ^^,s\w,Uff- 
bobbin,  is  not  rlpreuSlwl ;  but  u  the  nnmNf  T"".!^ 
it  will  not  intsrftro  with  the  undwsUndiaf  of  tM  pnw** 
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threads  of  the  warp  fixed  on  to  the  wheel  of  the  mill 
the  annexed  representation  of  a  warper  at  work,  will 
render  clear  the  explanation  that  follows.  The  wheel 
of  the  mill  is  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  a 
thread,  of  the  intended  length  of  the  piece  of  goods, 
to  reach,  when  wound  round  it  in  a  spiral  manner, 
from  the  pins  at  the  lower  part  to  those  at  the  upper; 
this  spiral  course  of  the  warp  on  the  wheel  is  pro- 
duced by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  namely  the  wind- 
ing and  unwinding  of  a  piece  of  cord  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  spindle  or  axis.  The  wheel  having  been 
steadily  turned  until  the  first  length  of  the  warp  is 
-wound  round  it,  and  has  reached  the  pins  at  its  upper 
l>art,  the  hand  is  again  passed  between  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  upper  and  lower  bobbins,  and  the 
warp  placed  over  the  upper  pins,  as  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  in  the  engraving,  and  twisted  beyond 
the  farthest  pin,  and  the  wheel  is  then  tamed  the 
opposite  way,  and  another  length  of  warp  is  wound 
ronnd  it;  and  this  operation  Is  continued  until  the 
silk  on  the  bobbins  is  exhausted.  The  warp  is  now 
carefully  nnwound  from  the  wheel,  and  carried  away 
in  bunches,  to  be  wound  round  the  cylinder,  or  beam, 
of  the  loom.  The  mode  of  warping  described,  is 
that  employed  by  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields.  In 
the  large  cotton-mills  the  machinery  is  much  more 
complete,  and,  consequently,  more  certain  in  its 
performance. 

The  warp  upon  the  cylinder  having  been  equally 
spread  over  its  surface,  and  two  long  sticks,  a  a,  intro- 
duced between  its  alternate  threads,  to  supply  the  plaoe 


of  the  two  pins  on  the  warping-mill,  it  is  now  prepared 
for  the  weaver,  by  straining  it  tight,  by  means  of 
-weights  properly  applied  at  one  end.  Machinery 
which  it  would  be  difheult  to  represent,  and  which  is 
connected  with  treddles,  which  the  weaver  presses  with 
his  foot  alternately,  raise  first  one-half  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  then  the  other,  each  time  so  far 
separating  them  as  to  allow  the  shuttle  to  pass,  end 
carry  with  it  the  crosa-threads  of  the  cloth,  called  the 
woof.  The  form  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving.     I^e  thread  of  the  woof. 


which  crosses  the  doth,  is  wound  round  the  pointed 
bobbin  in  the  inside  of  the  shuttle,  and  as  this  is 


thrown  with  a  sudden  jerk,  between  the  separated 

threads  of  the  warp,  of  course  it  unwinds,  and  the 

shuttle  passes  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth  j  the 

threads  of  the  warp  are  again  shifted  by  the  treddles, 

and  the  shuttle  is   returned,   forming    the    second 

thread  of  the  woof,   and 

this  raising  and  depressing 

the    alternate    threads    of 

the  warp,  and  passing  and 

repassing  of  the  shuttle,  is 

continued,  until  the  piece 

of  cloth  is  finished ;  this  is 

called  plain  weaving,  and 

the  threads   of  the   warp 

and    woof,    if    magnified,        ,.„„„„ i... 

would  appear  as  in  fig.  8. 

In  some  kinds  of  work,  instead  of  the  woof  passing 
between  every  other  thread 
of  the  warp,  it  will  pass 
under  one  and  over  three, 
as  in  fig.  9,  which  is  a 
magnified  representation: 
it  is  in  this  case  called 
Awe/,  and  this  kind  of 
fabric,  b  considered  to  be 
stronger  than  plain  weav- 
ing, firom  the  threads  of 
the    woof     lying    closer 

together.  Hg.  lO,  is  another  q)edmen  of  tweel,  i: 
which  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  of  a  different  co- 
lour  to  that  of  the  warp, 
this,  as  may  be  seen,  pro- 
duces  a  pattern.  The  two 
next  engravings,  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  threads 
cross  each  other,  in  the 
weaving  of  open  fabrics,  as 
mail-net,  fig-  I'l  Aod  gauze^  fig.  12  :  here,  at  each 
place  where  the  threads  cross,  they  are  curiously 
twisted  or  tied.  In  this  the  machinery  of  the  loom  is 
much  more  complicated,  and  the  tnddles  that  se- 
parate the  warp  more  numeiQus. 
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In  the  weaving  of  Caipets,  the  warp  ia  doable, 
and  the  thread  of  the  woof  passes  from  the  tipper 
to  the  lower  portion  at  various  points,  according 
to  the  pattern  i  in  the  smaller  patterns,  these  poinl^ 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  larger,  and  con- 
sequently, a  carpet  of  a  amall  pattern  is  {the  quality 
of  thread  being  equal,)  considerably  stronger  and 
niore  durable,  than  one  in  which  the  design  is  of 
a  larger  character.  The  weaving  of  damaak  patterns 
is  extremely  complicated,  and  the  preparing  the  warp 
to  receive  the  woof,  and  c[ikulating  the  order 
which  the  woof  is  to  be  thrown,  will  employ  a  man 
for  six  weeks  or  two  montlis. 

In  the  wealing  of  cotton  goods,  a  prcparatit 
flour  and  water  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
consistency  to  the  threadof  the  warp  i  this  preparation 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  large  brush  ;  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  warp  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  pliable,  and  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  producing  this  effect. 
The  silk-weavers,  in  Spitalfielda,  have  a  curious 
method  of  keeping  the  warp  in  this  state ;  instead  of 
flour  and  water,  a  kind  of  size  is  prepared,  by  boiling 
cuttings  of  kid  leather  in  water;  this  is  called  apreic: 
the  workman  takes  a  quantity  of  tiiis  liquid  into  bis 
mouth,  and  blows  it  through  his  hps  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  fall  upon  the  warp  in  the  form 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  complicated  machi- 
nery employed  in  the  English  looms,  can  produce  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world ;  but 
while  we  look  with  amazement  at  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  our  countrymen,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
astonishment  at  the  elegance  and  regular  texture 
of  the  goods  produced  by  the  patient  Hindoo,  whose 
loom  consists  of  little  else  than  a  few  sticks  of  bam- 
boo, rudely  fastened  together,  and  fixed  to  the 
branches  of  some  leafless  tree. 


From  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  second  paradise  of 
beauty  and  sweets  springs  up  to  our  delighted  view ;  from 
exertion  and  industry  our  most  valuable  Comfortg  arise: 
and  the  endeavours  we  use  in  the  attainment  of  any 
earthly  gimd,  stamps  a  double  value  on  its  paeseision,  and 
gives  a  keener  relish  in  its  enjoyment. Mks.  Kino. 


Oil  all  excellencies  that  make  conversation,  eood  sense  and 
Koodnalure  are  the  most  necenory,  humour  Uie  pleasanUst 
— SiaW.  Tbkplb. 

TiMB  passes  on,  and  the  fitshions  of  the  mittd,  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  changs;  but  the  mlitd  and  the  bod^ 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  are  subject  to  the  i  ~ 
of  disease  and  error. — Southey. 

An-sa  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  there  was  found 
a  bundle  of  malicious  libels,  which  had  been  published 
oaninst  him,  and  on  which  the  following  words  were  written 
nband;  "  I  forgive  the  authors  of  these  books,  and 
' «  may  also  fo^ve  them." 


pray  God  that  h 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT.    II. 

[CoDcladed  from  pige  11&.] 
The  English  waited  the  advance  of  the  eoemy,  but 
finding  they  did  not  move,  Henry  sent  for  some  d 
his  officers,  and  thus  addressed  them.  "  Since  dui 
enemies  have  interrupted  our  way.  let  as  proc«d, 
and  break  througli  them,  in  the  name  of  Ihe  Hnly 
Trinity."'  A  signal  being  then  given,  the  whole  froni 
of  the  line,  removing  the  stakes,  (a  sort  of  moveaijjf 
palisade,  about  six  feet  long,  and  shod  with  poiutd 
Iron  at  each  end,)  which  had  been  set  in  the  grouid 
to  resist  the  cavalry,  moved  forward  with  s  migbtr 
shout.  Coming  within  bow-shot,  the  foremost  ranks 
refixed  their  stakes,  interweaving,  and  iiitlining  tiym 
a  little  towards  the  enemy,  A  body  of  chosen 
archers  advancing  some  paces,  let  fly  upon  tbc 
French  a  shower  of  arrows,  a  yard  long,  withgreai 
effect,  for  the  enemy's  ranks  were  extremely  ciost 
The  French  cavalry  advanced  to  repel  the  ircheo, 
but  thej-  nimbly  retreated  behind  their  stakes,  and 
facing  about,  discharged  another  shower  of  arrous, 
while  the  archers  lodged  in  the  meadow  row  «p 
at  a  signal,  and  plied  the  horses  with  so  gallju;  i 
discharge,  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disonjrr, 
increased  by  the  softness  of  the  ground,  in  %tii:h 
they  sank  up  to  tbeir  knees.  The  English,  secinj 
their  confusion,  threw  down  their  bows,  and  fell  upon 
them  sword  in  band;  but  as  the  first  line  of  the 
French  consisted  of  all  the  best  troops  in  the  armr, 
ttiis  chaise  was  repulsed  with  loss  on  the  side  of  Ih 
English.  They  retreated  behind  their  slakes  tn 
take  breath,  then  chaigiag  again,  the  French  give 
way;  at  this  time,  the  horsemen  Rationed  in  the 
vood  attacked  their  flank,  and  threw  them  into  tlx 
greatest  disorder,  and  the  English  made  sucb  slang- 
ier amongst  them,  that  the  first  Une  took  to  Sigiit, 
»fter  seeing  the  Constable,  with  many  other  offiwn. 
killed,  and  most  of  the  princes  and  generals  tikea 
prisoners. 

The  fingUsh  now  found  tfacmselves  stopped  hy  tbc 
second  line  of  the  French,  when  King  Heniy,  "he 
hitherto  had  not  been  personally  engaged,  adrancEd 
with  his  battalion;  and  alighting  from  bie  honr. 
presented  himself  to  the  enemy.  The  Dake  of 
Alencou  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  French  liK, 
hoping  to  repair  tiie  di^race  of  his  countrynMn.  He 
had  detached  eighteen  gentlemen,  with  orders  to  keep 
close  to  the  King  of  England,  and  not  to  leave  hio, 
until  he  was  slain  or  taken  prisoner.  Encoonpii 
by  success,  he  chaiged  the  French  with  fiercMMs 
and  valour  i  fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  bis  dot, 
and  msbing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  whae  ^ 
spread  deatii  around  him  with  unsparing  bani  1° 
the, mean  while,  the  French  cavohers  chargwl^^ 
close  to  him,  that  one  of  them  struck  him  vidi » 
battle-axe,  which  stunned  him,  though  tb«  Etrcpgit 
of  his  helmet  prevented  the  blow  being  mnfwl. 
The  rest  of  them  were  all  striving  to  get  at  hid, 
when  the  valiant  David  Gam,  the  captain,  and  r" 
other  Welsh  officers,  saved  him,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives,  Henry  seeing  them  extended  al  ^ 
feet,  at  the  last  gasp  of  life,  knighted  them  all  •!""• 
The  French  officers,  who  still  made  prodigious  effort 
to  destroy  the  king,  were  all  killed  on  the  spot- 

The  heat  of  the  battle  increaamg,  Henry  continiiw 
to  give  proofs  of  his  valour,  and  drew  upon  bim  t« 
braTest  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
brother,  who  fought  by  his  side,  being  knocked  dof'- 
be  strode  across  him,  and  defended  him  with  his  om 
body,  to  prevent  his  being  killed.  By  this  bdd«- 
tion  he  so  exposed  himself,  that  at  length  he  receitw 
a  blow  on  the  bead,  that  brought  him  on  his  kw* 
The  Duke  of  Alen^ouj  on  his  part,  «ing«  ^ 
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madness^   at  seeing  the  course  of  Ihe  battle   still 
against  him,  resolved  to  die  on  the  field,  rather  than 
turn  his  back    and  survive  his  country's  disgrace. 
With  a  small  band  of  resolute  men,  he  furiously 
raade  way   with   his   sword    through    the    English 
troops,  and  sought  for  the  King  of  England,  hoping 
to  revenge,    by    a   single    blow,   the  losses    which 
France  had  that  day  sustained.      The  moment  the 
Duke  met  with  the  King,  he  ran  at  him,  and  made  so 
violent  a  blow  at  his  head,  that  he  cleft  oflF  one  half 
of  the  golden  crown,  which  Henry  wore  on  his  hel- 
met.     In  return  for  this  unexpected  blow,  Henry 
struck  the  Dul^e  to  the  groimd,  and  with  two  more 
blows,  killed  two  of  his  brave  attendants.     The  Duke 
then  called  out,  "  I  am  Alencon,  and  I  surrender  to 
you,"  at  the   same  time  holding    out  his  hand  to 
Henry,  who  immediately  oflFered  his  hand  to  accept  the 
pledge  J  but  the  English  in  an  instant  surrounded  the 
Duke,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
endeavours  and  entreaties  to  save  him.     The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Alencon  struck  such  a  panic  into  his 
troops,  that  they  instantly  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  third  line  of  the  French,  being  still  fresh  and 
in  good  order,  might  have  renewed  the  battle;  but 
on  seeing  the  slaughter  that  had  taken  place,  they 
refused  to  advance,  leaving  the  flying  troops  of  the 
second  line  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
Hitherto,  the  English  had  had  no  time  to  tnsike 
prisoners}  but  they  had  now  to  exercise  pity  or 
cruelty,  as  they  felt  inclined,  by  slaying  or  making 
prisoners  of  their  imresisting  foes,  who,  unable  to 
rally,  or  to  fly,  for  want  of  room,  were  wholly  at 
their  mercy,  and  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
death  or  captinty,  as  the  victors  pleased. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  English  time  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  success,  when  news 
wa^s  brought  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  the  rear, 
and  had  already  plundered  the  camp.     The  king  ran 
hastily  to  the  top  of  a  hillock,  from  whence  he  saw 
the  camp  in  great  disorder,  and  the  troops  left  to 
guard  it  endeavomring  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
Convinced  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  to  renew  the 
fight,  he  issued  orders  for  putting  all  the  prisoners, 
except  the  most  illustrious,  to  death.     The  Enghsh 
soldiers,  to  their  honour,  murmured,  and  refused  to 
kill  men  in  cold  blood,  upon  which,  two  hundred 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the  army  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  defenceless  prisoners,  and  they 
slaughtered  the  greater  part  of  them.     Scarcely  had 
this  work  of  butchery  been  accomplished,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  tlie  party  which  had  attacked 
the  camp  was  merely  a  company  of  fugitives,  who. 
Laving  retired  betimes  from  the  battle,  and  knowing 
that  the    English   camp  was  but  weakly  guarded, 
pillaged  it  while  the  two  armies  were  engaged.     For 
this  conduct  they  were  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who    would  have  pimished  them  more 
severely  for  being  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  j  but 
the  Earl  of  Charolrois,  his  son,  fbimd  means  to  save 
their  lives. 

Having  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  this 
signal  and  unexpected  victory.  King  Henry  sent  for 
a  French  Herald  (who,  with  three  others,  had  been 
sent  to  request  leave  to  bury  the  slain,)  and  required 
of  him  to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  was  to  be 
ascribed?  The  Herald  replied,  "  Think  you  us 
oniccrs  at  arms  to  be  rude  and  bestial  f  If,  with  fear, 
or  the  affection  that  we  bear  to  our  natural  country,  we 
either  for  favour  or  meed,  hide  or  deny  your  ^orious 
victory,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  worms  of  the 
ground  would  bear  witness  against  us,  and  so  would 
the  captives  which  are  yet  in  your  possession. 
"Wherefore,  according  to  the  duty  of  our  office^  which 


is  always  indifferently  to  right,  and  truly  to  judge, 
we  say  and  aflirm  that  the  victory  is  yours,  the 
honour  is  yours,  and  yours  be  the  glory  ^  advising 
you,  as  you  have  manfully  gotten  it,  so  poUticIy  to 
use  it."  "  Then,"  said  Henry, "  if  such  is  the  case,  1 
demand  the  name  of  yonder  castle:'*,  pointing  to  one 
near  the  field  of  battle.  ''That"  said  the  heral4 
"  is  called  Azincourt."  ''  Then,"  rejoined  the  king, 
'Met  this  battle  henceforth  be  called  the  Baltic  of 
Azincourt*' 

In  this  memorable  battle,  which  lasted  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
lost  the  Constable  d'Albret,  the  Dukes  of  Alencon, 
Brabant  and  Bar,  the  Earls  Nevers,  Vaudemont, 
Murle,  Roussi,  and  Fouquemberg,  and  many  more 
officers  of  rank,  besides  10,000  private  soldiers. 
An  English  historian  says,  that  among  the  slain 
were,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  three  dukes,  six  earls, 
90  barons,  1500  knights,  7000  'squires  and  gentlemen, 
and  about  1600  of  the  lower  class.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  to  England  or  ransomed  in  France, 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (found  under  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies  by  the  archers  in  seeking  for  plunder,) 
fhe  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu,  Vendome, 
Richemont,  Estouteville,  and  Marshal  Boucicaut, 
besides  1 600  more  persons  of  quality.  On  the  part 
of  the  English,  there  were  slain  of  persons  of  rank, 
only  the  Duke  of  York,  the  young  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and,  if  certain  English  historians  may  be  believed,  not 
above  four  knights,  one  'squire,  and  twenty-eight 
common  soldiers!  Some,  however,  make  their  loss 
about  400  men,  and  Mezerai,  with  more  probabihty, 
enlarges  the  number  to  1 600. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

In  the  larger  cities,  there  is  no  apparent  deficiency  of 
religion.  The  number  of  churches  is  as  great  as  in 
England }  the  habits  of  the  people  are  moral  and 
decorous ;  the  domestic  sanctities  are  rarely  violated, 
and  vice  pays  at  least  the  homage  to  virtue,  of  as- 
suming its  deportment.  The  clergy  in  those  cities 
are  men  of  respectable  acquirements,  and,  I  believe, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries  in  zeal  and 
piety. 

In  the  country,  the  differences  of  religious  opinion 
rend  society  into  shreds  and  patches,  varying  in 
every  thing  of  colour,  form,  and  texture.  In  a 
village,  the  population  of , which  is  barely  sufficient 
to  fill  one  church,  and  support  one  clergyman,  the 
inhabitants  are  either  forced  to  want  religious  minis- 
tration altogether,  or  the  followers  of  different 
sects  must  agree  on  some  compromise,  by  which 
each  yields  up  some  portion  of  his  creed,  to  satisfy 
^e  objections  of  his  neighbour.  This  breeds  argu- 
ments, dispute,  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  an  established  church 
which  only  those,  perhaps,  who  have  visited  the 
United  States  can  duly  appreciate.  In  England,  a 
large  body  of  highly-educated  gentlemen  annually 
issue  from  the  Universities,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  office  throughout  the  kingdom.  By 
this  means,  a  certain  stability  is  given  to  religious 
opinion,  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  church, 
are  led  to  judge  of  their  pastors  by  a  higher  standard, 
and  to  demand  a  greater  amount  of  qualification, 
than  is  ever  thou^t  of  in  a  country  like  the  Uuited 
States.  This  result  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  community.  The  light  of  the  esta- 
blished church  penetrates  to  the  chapel  of  the  dis- 
senter, and  there  is  a  moral  check  on  reUgious 
extravagBODuce^  the  operation  of  which  is  not  the  ieaa 
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efficacious,  because  It  ie  silent  and  uu|>erccived  by 
those  on  whom  its  influence  is  exerted. 

Religion  is  not  one  of  those  articles,  the  supply  of 
which  may  be  left  tA  be  regulated  by  the  demand. 
Tie  netesaity  for  it  it  prrcisfly  greatest  urhe*  the  demand 
if  leatt;  and  a  government  neglects  its  firet  and 
highest  duty  which  tails  to  provide  fur  the  spiriiual, 
.-as  well  as  temporal  wants  of  its  subjects*.  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction,  that  those  who  adduce  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  as  affording 
illustration  of  the  inutility  of  an  Established  Church, 
.are  either  bad  reasoners  or  ignorant  men. 

{HmiLTON'l  Mm  and  Monntrl  in  Amtria,.'] 

'  TImm  who  'moat  require  reroiiouioa  viU  be  tlie  tasl  to  seek  il. 

^Vhen  cliildcen  maT  be  allowed  to  aelect  the  medicinei  they  tre  to 

lake  in  ciekncna,  or  the  roung,  the  education  which  ig  to  fit  ihem  far 

the  world,  the  elern  mar  be  left  to  the  tupport  "  of  (he  public,  but 

not  till  then." Avmn't  Hiunry  of  tht  Frtncli  RtvolutUm.  Vol. 

d.,  p.213.  II.  M. 


In  afflictions,  especially  national  or  public  calamities,  God 
-oftentimes  seetiu  lo  make  no  distinction  betivixt  the  objects 
'of  his  compassion  and  those  of  his  fury,  indiscriminately 
involving  them  in  the  eanie  destiny ;  yet  his  prescience 
and  his  intentions  make  a  vast  difference  where  his  inttie~ 
lions  do  not  seem  to  make  any ;  as  when  on  the  same  test, 
and  with  the  self-same  fire,  we  tu^e  as  well  the  gold  as  the 
l)lended  lead  or  antimony,  but  with  foreknowing  and 
designing  such  a  disparity  in  the  events,  as  to  consume 
the  ignobler  minerals,  or  blow  tbem  off  into  dross  or  fumes, 
nnd  make  the  gold  more  pure,  and  full  of  lustre. — Boyle. 

Bably  RtsiNO. — Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morn- 
ing, knows,  that  the  most  invigorating  and  most  delightftil 
hours  of  the  day,  are  commonly  spent  in  bed;  though  it  is 
the  evident  intention  of  nature,  that  we  should  enjoy  and 
profit  by  them.  Children  awake  early,  and  would  be  up 
and  stfrring  long  before  the  srranKements  of  the  family 
permit  them  to  use  their  limbs.  We  are  thus  broken  in 
from  childhood  to  an  injurious  habit ;  that  habit  might  be 
shaken  off  with  more  ease  than  it  was  first  imposed.  We 
rise  with  the  sun  at  Christmas,  it  were  but  contiuuing  so 
to  do  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  without  any  perceptible 
«lianfrc,  wo  should  find  ourselves  then  rising  at  five  o'clock, 
«t  which  hour  we  might  continue  till  September,  and  ^en 
urcommodate  ourselves  again  to  the  clunge  of  laHan.— 


ASSlVERSdlllKS  IN   HOVEUBLii. 
MONDAY,  18th. 
1518  Carin  *et  oul  on  kii  expedition  for  the  coaquttl  of  Uoin. 

TUESDAY,  19lh. 
1703  Death  of  the  Mc^ut  d<  Ftr.  or  "  The  Uin  iriOiltht  In 
Maik."  This  eitraordinary  peraon  had  been  »  All  jaiwe 
since  1662.  He  ma  Hned  with  the  nmioM  n^ieci.  "■ 
EOvemor  of  the  Bulille  remaining  alwayi  uiiciiin«  ™ 
iianding  in  his  presence  ;  and  the  onli  iwmcliiiB  pur- 


_, , ,  ftitlnperfcat* 

of  hi)  person  -,  to  this  end  he  wore  i  iMilr  »* 

lUily  filled  as  to  enable  him  to  eat  and  sp«»kw*  I«™ 
ease,  which  was  never  remoied.  Who  he  wu  bu  i>c« 
been  discovered,  but  the  ninnise  Ihil  he  waa  in  eUu  Inw 
of  Louis  XIV.,  brought  up  in  secret  by  the  CJueta  Miun. 
is  counleaaaccd  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  ^i"""? 
lion,  no  peiion  of  sufficient  enninenca  lo  be  id  ctnftUI 
secrel*.  disappeared  in  the  political  world;  «!'  ■'*' 
known,  il  that  he  had  been  a  capdve  in  variousrtsWI"** 
in  France,  and  that  he  died  on  this  dayin  the  Bulillt. 
1806  fitunuMrM  declared  England  to  be  in  a  Btate  of  blxuik. 

WEDNliSDAY.  aoth.  ,  _^ 

Si.  EoHUNn  me  KiKo  snd  Mahtyi..— The  mild  vi  «»* 
character  of  this  prince,  coupled  with  hii  liapcsl  >«*.  j 
caused  him  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Saints.  .He«uf>«,J 


according  to  the  monkish  legend,  - 


who  It 

,.     His  Itmliii*.  ""^ 

miiacuUmily  tecoto* '" 

..... ;    Breadiscworth,  ««±.  » 

honour  of  his  burial-place,  was  named  St.  Edmund'iBary. 
1497  PniM  de  Gama  doubled  the    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  urfj" 
discovered  the  true  passage  to  the  coasts  of  As»i  ■  ""^ 
of  which  Columbus  was  sailing  westward. 

SATURDAY,  23rd.  ,    ,  ,j, 

St.Xlement.— That  St.  Clement  was  Bishop  of  Ron*  'JfvL 
known,  but  whether  he  is  to  be  conndered  »»  *•"  ^?  I' ?^  E 
always  been  a  matter  of  coolroversy,  to  determine  wbicn  "r^ 
been  written  than  the  subject  seenu  to  require,  since  tbu  M™ 
conlemporan  with  the  Apostles  is  undoubted,  St.  I'>°'.<'T|^ 
meadoning  hun  as  one  of  those  who  had  "  Ubonred  «ii»«"" 
the  Gospel."    One  only  of  the  many  works  attributed  W  *«"J 
nent  father  of  the  church  is  of  undoubted  authoiiiTi  ^"^''.Z 
Epiitte  lo  tAi  Church  of  Corinth,  which  was  read  io  UK  ""TS    , 
miiA,  but  not  cas  some  authors  affirm,)  classed  amoif.  oriHV^ 
into,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.     Neither  the  PiaM«t»" 
exact  lime  of  his  death  are  known,  but  he  is  coojoclnrw."  »      j 
died  a  natural  death  about  the  year  100,  in  the  reign  of  TiV-        I 
SUNDAY,  24lh.  \ 

Sum)*Y_ArrEH  Tmiim.      ^,._^    i    [ft  ' 


1572  John  Knoi,  the  Scotch  Reformer,  expired  at  E 
bold  and  uncompromising  spirit  w»s  well  i 
Earl  Morton,  in  his  funeral  ealofium,— iffn  < 
f,cT«l  ihe/B«  of  man. 


Hflbotft,  "- 


Solii  by  >U  BookscUfts  ac 


N?  89.  NOVEMBER  23»?,  1833.  {ompSirr 
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THE  RHINE. 

ROLANDSECK,  THBDrACHEXFELS,  AND  NONNENWERTHER. 

All  travellers  agree  in  ailmiriiic^  the  Rhine  j  and, 
however  highly  the  expectations  of  visiters  may  have 
been  raised  by  the  roj)orts  of  others,  we  venture  to 
believe,  that  no  one  who  has  seen  that  remarkable 
river  in  fair  weather,  can  have  quitted  its  banks 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

To  form  an  adequate  idea,  however,  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine,  the  tourist  must  view  it  in  its  course 
between  the  cities  of  ColoG;ne  and  Mayence,  that  he 
may  meet  with  that  varied  and  romantic  scencr}^  for 
which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Slopes  planted  with 
rich  vineyards,  or  covered  with  corn-fields  ;  neat  look- 
ing villages  coming  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge; 
mountains,  whose  nipjujed  and  irrepdar  shapes  present 
a  striking  contract  with  the  soft  and  cultivated  vales 
below  j  bare  and  black  rocks,  surmounted  by  ruins  of 
ancient  castles,  or  convents;  and  not  a  few  lar:^e  and 
populous  towns  J  ai)i)ear  at  intervals,  and  keep  the 
attention  engaged.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  men- 
tioned Cologne,  with  its  gii2;antic  and  unfinished  cathe- 
dral; the  pleasant  little  town  of  Bonn;  Andernach, 
famed  for  its  mill-stones  and  factories  ;  Cohicntz,  as  its 
Roman  name  Confluentia  imports,  marking  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Mo>eIle ;  Khrtnhreit stein, 
with  its  stnmg  fortifications ;  Baccharach  (from  Bacchi 
ara,  or  Bacchus'  Altar),  renowned  of  old  for  its  vines; 
Bingen,  where  the  Rhine  pursues  its  course  between 
ranges  of  wild  and  majestic  mountains;  Johannisberg, 
noted  for  its  Hock;  and  Maycnce,  or  Mentz,  for  its 
antiquity,  and  magnificent  buildings.  In  touching 
upon  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  river,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  we  are  alluding  to  that  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  portion  of  it  called  the 
MiDi^LE  Rhine.  To  make  such  an  excursion  more 
easy,  and  to  give  greater  certainty  as  to  time,  than^ 
in  former  periods,  in  this  age  of  improvementj  steam 
affords  its  aid ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
a  large  and  convenient  steam- packet  proceeds  daily 
each  way  between  Cologne  and  Mayence. 

The  Rhine  takes  its  rise  among  the  heights  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  and,  being  en- 
larged by  various  torrents,  rushes  through  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  thence  flowing  by  Schafi'hausen,  near 
which  place  it  has  a  grand  fall  from  a  height  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  After  two  more 
falls  at  considerable  intervals,  the  river  keeps  on  its 
rapid  course  to  Basil,  or  Bile,  between  which  town 
and  Strasburg,  it  becomes  navigable,  but  not  for  large 
vessels.  At  Strasburg,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  is  so  called  as  far  as  Mayence :  there,  until 
it  reaches  Cologne,  it  is  known  as  the  Middle  Rhine  ; 
and  from  Cologne  to  its  outlets  in  Holland,  it  is 
called  the  Lower  Rhine. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  the  character  of 
the  Rhine  scenery  is  no  longer  attractive.  The  river, 
after  passing  some  flourishing  towns  and  villages, 
divides  into  two  streams  near  Emmerick  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves  :  one  branch  forfeits  its  name,  and, 
taking  that  of  Waal,  proceeds  to  Dort;  but  again 
changes  its  name  on  uniting  with  the  Meuse  at 
Goreum,  and  at  last  enters  the  German  Ocean. 
The  other  stream  that  bad  branched  off  near  Em- 
merick, is  again  disjoined,  one  of  its  channels 
hastening  to  lose  itself  in  the  Zuider  Zee.  The 
remaining  portion,  however,  though  it  is  again  sepa- 
rated, goes  imder  the  title  of  the  Old  Rhine  to 
Leyden,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches.  These 
formerly  became  lost  among  the  sand ;  but  they  have 
been  reunited  into  a  canal  which  has  three  sluices, 
the  last  of  which,  at  the  village  of  Catwyck,  is  kept 
abut  by  the  sea  at  high  tide;  but  when  it  falls,  this 


remnant  of  the  noble  Old  Rhine  forces  flw  daice 
open,  and  rushes  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  most  charming  prospects  will  be  found  betwccD 
Bonn  and  Bingen,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hnncW 
miles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  amidst  scenes  so  ^»aj 
and  beautiful,  the  poetical  genius  of  a  chivalrous  aai 
superstitious  age  should  have  found  ample  matenak 
for  legends  and  tales.  In  the  greater  number,  indetd 
of  the  Legends  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  difficult  to  M 
much  that  can  be  called  probably  true,  while  ite 
briglit  fiction  woven  into  them  must  be  clear  t« 
every  observer. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  the  places  on  its  bach- 
are  expressive,  and  bespeak  some  tradition  belongin! 
to  them.  Such  are  the  Treuen/els,  (Rock  of  Fidelin, 
Drachenfels,  (Dragon's  Rock,)  TVolkenhurg,  (Caj'k 
of  Clouds,)  Loewenherg,  (Lions'  Rock,)  Ehrehhreitii^ii 
(Broad  Stone  of  Honour.)  One  of  the  inc«tsim;.k 
and  p'leasing  of  the  titles  of  this  kind  has  been  givea 
by  the  boatmen  to  a  part  of  the  river,  where,  in  cod- 
secpuMK-e  of  its  rapid  but  not  dangerous  course,  they 
are  not  obli.jod  to  ply  their  oars.  It  is  called  Coflfi- 
hrdfe,  (God  s  Help.)  Near  to  this  passage,  is  a poiiit  0/ 
un' ommon  beauty  and  interest,  as  well  on  account  oi 
the  scenery,  as  of  the  pathetic  story  connected  withit 

To  the  left  of  the  engraving,  at  the  head  of  our 
present  number,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  are  seen 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  castle ;  this  is  Rolandseck, 
or  Rolands  Corner,  In  the  river,  on  an  island,  and 
imbosomcd  in  trees,  is  the  Convent  of  Nonnenwee- 
THER  J  and  lower  down  the  river,  on  the  right,  in  de- 
scending from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  is  one  oi  the  sevea 
mountains,  the  Rock  called  Drachbnfels,  crownw 
by  a  gray  old  crust  of  a  wall  which  was  once  part  of  a 
large  castle.  .. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  ^tn 
the  following  specimen  of  a  Rhenish  legend. 

Roland,  or  Orlando,  was  the  heroic  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  Deeply  attached  to  the  tair 
and  excellent  Hildegund,  the  young  soldier,  hanj 
pledged  his  troth,  was  summoned  to  a  crusaoc 
against  the  pagan  host.  In  his  lamented  absen^ 
she  heard  that  he  was  dead  in  battle.  All  her  hope 
of  happiness  in  life  appearing  to  be  buried  wth  ^^ 
she  determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  ^ 
the  veil.  Scarcely  was  the  solemn  service  »*  *^j^J 
when  a  trumpet  announced  the  return  oi^ 
who  had  been  wounded  and  restored  to  health. 


it  was  too  late :  Hildegund  Jived  a  nun,  m 


the  conWDt 


it  was  too  itttc :    niiucguiiu  ^ivcu  »  **— ,  —  .^ 

of  Nonnenwerther  J  and  he,  in  order  to  be  ne    ^ 

melancholy  dwelling,  built  a  *>«'°*,**^^  Lds. 
residence,  on  the  spot  where  Rolandseck  now 
At  her  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  tne  ^ 
broken  Roland  sought  for  fate  in  the  dange^ 
field,  and  was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  R<^"^TfronJ 
Schiller's  German  poem  on  this  s^^^J^^^^^ailr  iu 
the  above  account,  in  some  particulars,  espe    ^^ 

the  difference  of  name  and  place,  he  "^^'^"L  \^ 
the  latter  in  Switzeriand,  and  styled  Rolana>  ^ 
poetically,)  "  Toggenburg!"  j,  ^ 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  version  of  tne  i<^^  ^ 
introduced  with  good  effect  the  principal  oDjet  , 
at  one  view  in  the  engraving : 

The  brave  Roland  I  the  brave  Roland  I 
False  tidings  reached  the  Rhenish  strana, 

That  he  had  fall'n  in  fight :  . 

And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  paw, 
Thou  loveliest  maiden  of  Allemaignc, 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  Knig»*« 
But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil.  ^ 
In  yon  Nonnenwerther' s  cloisters  pw©  • 
For.  her  vow  had  scarce  been  swom, 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  tiungt         . 

When  the  Drachenfels  to  a  »y"?P?*^* 
'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior  b  horn* 
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Woe  I  woe  t  each  heart  thall  bleed,  shall  breaK ; 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck, 

Had  he  come  but  y ester-even  ! 
And  he  had  clasp'd  those  peerless  charms, 
That  shall  never,  never,  fill  his  arms, 

Nor  meet  him,  but  in  Heaven. 

Yet  Roland  the  brave,  Roland  the  true, 
He  wauld  not  bid  that  spot  adieu, 

Twas  dear  still  midst  hi^  woes . 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighb'ring  air, 
And  to  think  she  bless'd  hira  in  her  prayer 

When  the  Hallelujah  rose ! 

She  died.    He  sought  the  battle-plain ! 
Her  image  filVd  his  dyin^  brain,  ' 

When  he  fell  and  wished  to  fall  • 
And  her  name  was  in  liis  latest  sigh. 
When  Roland,  the  llower  of  chivalry. 

Expired  at  Roneesvalles. 

Drachenfels  is  the  highest  of  the  Siebengeburge,  or 
Seven  Mountains.  Its  castle  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Drachenfels,  who  became  extinct  in  1580. 
However  pleasing  to  the  eye  may  be  the  ruins  of 
these  castellated  mansions,  which  in  various  parts 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  former  days,  they  were  often  the  strong- holds 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  that  within  those  now 
crumbling  walls,  was  perpetrated  many  a  deed  of 
vice.  So  oppressive  was  the  tyranny  of  most  of  the 
nobles  who  occupied  them,  and  who,  under  the  name 
of  Lords  of  the  Castles,  exacted  enormous  tolls,  of 
those  who  happened  to  fall  within  their  reach,  that 
sixty  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  combined  in  a  league 
to  put  them  down.  Several  sieges  were  the  result  j 
and  many  of  the  castles  which  were  then  destroyed 
by  fire,  have  for  centuries  presented  little  more  of  the 
signs  of  habitation  than  we  now  see. 

Nonnenwerther,  an  island  of  about  one  hundred 

English  acres,  contains  a  large  building,  on  the  site  of 

which   was   the    ancient    convent  of    Frauenwtirth, 

founded  for  nuns  in  1 122.     In  1773,  the  convent  was 

burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  better  scale. 

Napoleon,  on  becoming  master  of  that  country,  opposed 

the  establishment,  and  prevented  any  addition  to  the 

number  of  its  inmates.     After  tlie  war,  in    181.3,  it 

became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  part  of  the  Prussian  j 

dominions.     On  the  death  of  the  few  nnns,  who  had 

been  allowed  by  Napoleon,  at  the  Empress  Josephine's 

request,  to  continue,  the  house  was  sold,  and  converted 

into  an  excellent  Hotel.    For  the  geologist,  the  island 

and   its   neighbourhood  have   some   attractions,   as 

quantities  of  basaltic  columns  are  to  be  found  there, 

and   groups   of    the   same    curious   production    lie, 

scarcely  concealed,  beneath  the  water,  opposite  to  the 

village  of  Unkel,  near  at  hand,  making  the  navigation 

of  the  Rhine  at  that  spot  extremely  dangerous  to 

the  careless  and  inexperienced. 

THE  BURNING  OF  AN  INDIAN  WIDOW. 

Before  we  quitted  this  neighbourhood  wo  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  suttee*,  one  of  the  mostntivolting 
customs  of  a  besotted  superstition  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  ages.  The  widow  was  young  and  interesting, 
rather  stout,  but  finely  shaped,  and  scarcely  darker  than  a 
\roman  of  Italy.  We  had  no  ditficulty  in  approaching  the 
pile,  sufficiently  near  to  see  all  that  passed  with  a  most  ap- 
palling distinctness.  She  had  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
at  which  she  gazed  with  a  vacant  indifference,  as  if  the 
mental  absorption  of  a  higher  duty  left  her  no  thoughts 
for  earthly  objects ; — she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  its 
presence.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  sublime  tranquillity 
in  the  expression  of  her  features,  amid  the  frightful  prepa- 
rations that  were  mJelng  around  her,  which  could  not  but 
excite  my  admiration  at  the  firm  tone  of  her  mind,  and  her 
resolved  energy  of  purpose;  yet  this  was  almost  neutralized 
in   my  breast  by  a  feeling  between  pity  and  disgust,  and 

*  The  suttee  is  an  Indian  widow  who  burns  heiseU  upon  the 
body  of  her  dead  husband. 


though  I  could  have  wept  at  the  contemplation  of  what 
she  was  about  to  suffer,  I  could  also  have  railed  on  her  for 
the  brutal  apathy  with  which  she  seemed  prepared  to  meet 
her  dreadful  trial.    A  considerable  intenal  elapsed  before 
all  things  were  ready  for  the  one  great  act  of  immolation, 
and  by  this  time  some  change  had  clearly  taken  place  in 
her  sensations.    There  was  now  a  manifest  confusion  and 
nervous  anxiety  in  her  clear  dark  eye,  which  gradually  be- 
came more  expressive,  but  more  wild.    Her  senses  had  been 
evidently  "  steeped  in  forgetfulness,"  or,  at  all  events,  pa- 
ralyzed by  the  too  free  use  of  that  drug  (opium)  which  is  so 
often  employed,  and  with  such  fatal  efficacy,  upon  these  and 
similar  melancholy  occasions,  in  order  to  disarm  the  terrors, 
and  confirm  the  fortitude,  of  those  miserable  victims  who 
are  doomed,  by  the  ferocious  sanctity  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  a  premature  death,  and  that  too  the  most  horrible. 
She  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  partial  stupor  in  which 
her  mental  faculties  had  been  involved,  and  in  proportion 
as  her  perception  cleared,  her  terrors  \'isibly  multiplied. 
Her  actions,  which  had  at  first  appeared  merely  mecha 
nical,  now  seemed  directed  by  her  returning  impulses,  which 
every  moment  grew  stronger  and  more  distressing.     Still, 
though  there  was  manifestly  a  fierce  struggle  within,  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  mastenr 
over  her  wavering  resolution  were  those  of  no  common  mind, 
and  of  no  common  energy ;  she  was,  however,  so  assailed 
by  the  tide  of  emotions  which  now  seemed  to  rush  like  a 
torrent  upon  her  soul,  that  her  actions  were  often  incohe 
rent.     She  divided  among  her  friends  the  different  orna- 
ments of  her  dress,  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  one  who, 
from  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  knew  what 
she  was  doing ;  but,  suddenly,  hearing  the  cry  of  her  babe, 
all  the  feelings  of  the  motner  returned ;  her  eye  dilated 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  tender  recognition,  her  lip  quivered, 
her  bosom  heaved,  her  breath  escaped  in  short,  hard  gasp- 
ings;   she  sprang  forwanl,  tore   it  from  the  arms  of  an 
attendant,  and  clasped  it  passionately  to  her  bosom.     Her 
convulsive  sobs  struck  upon  my  ear  with  a  most  thrilling 
potency  of  appeal,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  rescuing 
her  from  the  doom  to  which  she  had  chosen  to  submit.     It 
was  now  clear  to  all  the  bystanders,  that  she  was  inwardly 
shrinking  from  the  last  act  of  this  most  horrible  sacrifice , 
she  stood  before  us  an  image  of  mute  but  agonized  despair. 
The  officiating  Brarains,  seeing  that  it  was  time  to  urge 
the  consummation  of  this  detestable  oblation,  and  fearing 
lest  she  should  relent,  commanded  all  her  relatives,  friends, 
and  attendants,  to  retire.     In  a  few  moments  a  large  area 
was  left  around  the  pile,  within  which  stood  no  one,  save 
the  unhappy  victim  and  her  sanctified  executioners.   Before 
the  area  was  cleared,  one  of  these  smooth-browed  monsters 
had  forcibly  taken  the  child  from  the  mother  s  arms,  and 
given  it  to  an  attendant,  unheedful  of  the  cries  of  the  one, 
or  the  agonies  of  the  other.    The  widow — and  now  she  did 
indeed  appear  beautiful — knowing  what  was  to  succeed, 
gave  way  to  the  struggles  of  nature,  fell  on  her  knees, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  clasped  her  hands  in 
a  transport  of  speechless  anguish.     One  of  the  Bramins 
approached  her  with  an  air  of  calm  but  stern  authority, 
raised  her  from  her  recumbent  position,  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  companion  equally  stern  and  unfeeUng, 
Wolently  urged  her  towards  the  pile.     She  struggled,  and 
the  energy  with  which  despair  had  armed  her,  enabled 
her  successfully  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  those  sleek 
high-ptiests  of  the  altar  of  a  most  infernal  superstition. 
Upon   seeing   this,  several   of  these   cruel    functionaries 
rushed  forward  and  dragged  her  towards  the  faggots,  which 
were  well  smeared  with  gheet,  in  order  to  accelerate  their 
combustion — a  contingent  mercy  arising  out  of  the  policy 
of  securing  a  speedy  termination  to  the  suttee's  sufferings, 
as,  the  quicker  the  process,  the  less  the  chance  of  rescue 
or  escape.     The   moment  her  voice  was   raised,   it  was 
drowned  in  the  mingled  clamour  of  tom-toms,  pipes,  and 
the    shouts  of  hundreds  of  half-mad  fanatics,  who  had 
assembled  to  see  the  horrid  issue  of  a  devoted  fanaticism. 
Her  struggles  were  now  unavaiUng;  she  was  soon  dragged 
to  the  pile  and  forced  upon  it ;  at  this  time  she  appeared 
exhausted  by  her  continued  exertions.    When  seated  on  the 
faggots,  her  husbands  head  was  placed  upon  her  lap,  the 
straw,  which  had  been  plentifully  strewed  underneath  the 
wood,  was  fired,  when  tne  flames  instantly  ascending,  en- 
wrapt  the  beautiful  Hindoo,  at  once  shuning  her  out  for 
ever  from  human  sight  and  from  human  sympathy.     Lest 
in  her  agonies  .she  should  leap  from  the  pile,  she  was  kept 
down  upon  it  by  long  bamboos ;  the  ends  being  plated  upon 

*  Clarified  butter,  made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffab. 
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Iier  body  by  the  officiiting  Bramini,  who  leaned  their  whole 
weig^ht  upon  the  centre  of  the  polo  with  which  each  was 
furnished,  and  which  each  lealouslj  apphed  to  this  holy 
pur)>»Be,  BO  that  she  could  not  rige.  Her  Bufferings  were 
■oon  termiiwled,  as  the  wood  buined  with  extreme  rapidity 
■Dd  fury.  Thni  ended  this  infernal  holocaust ! 
TPrMi  tin  OaiiHTAk  Annual] 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  MESSINGHAM, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Tux  Village  of  MesBingham  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Gainsborough  to  Wint«rton.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  declivity  of  cultivated  ground,  overlookii^ 
that  large  tract  of  low  land,  through  which  "  the 
smug  and  silver  Trent"  pours  its  waters  to  the 
Humbcr.  This  low  land  was  'formerly  an  immeose 
forest,  which  having  entirely  decayed  away,  became 


a  swampy  tract  of  peat  and  pe^carth,  intmpoHd 
with  barren  sand-hills  and  large  pits  c^  water,  snd, 
when  in  a  state  of  open  commoD,  presented  m 
appearance  singularly  wretched  and  dreary.  It  nis 
observed  by  an  old  lady,  who  had  travelled  ovtr  t 
great  part  of  Europe,  that  the  most  miserable  plm 
she  "  had  ever  seen,  was  a  village  called  MessJi^kni, 
in  Lincolnshire."  The  truth  of  this  remark  twrj 
one  will  readily  admit,  who  knew  the  place  mtma 
to  the  enclosure,  in  1800 

After  that  time,  a  great  and  rapid  improremffil 
took,  place.  The  land  was  better  coltivated,  new 
houses  were  built,  roads  made,  and  a  genenl  lir 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  superseded  tbe  rormer 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  place.  Butthebouteof 
God,  the  spire  of  which  hi^  fallen  down,  remaiiKii 
in  its  old  ruinous  condition. 
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The  east  window  in  the  chancel,  and  the  east 
window  in  the  south  aisle,  are  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  given  by  several  friends  to 
Dr.  Bayley.  These  materiab  were  arranged  and  pnt 
together  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  Mr.  Stone- 
house,  the  Curate,  assisted  by  ■  glazier  troia  the 
Deighbouriog  village  of  Scotton. 

I  find  an  entry  in  a  blank  leaf  of  the  old  Parish 
Register,  statii^  from  whence  the  different  compart- 
ments and  pieces  of  glass  came.  "  The  two  large 
figures,  in  tiie  upper  part  of  the  window,  were  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  of  Gainsborough.  They 
were  originally  in  the  windows  of  the  old  church  at 
Kettlethorpe,  as  were  also  the  representation  of 
St,  Thomas's  Unbehef,  and  our  Saviour's  Descent 
into  Hell,  which  were  given  by  the  same  lady.  Seve- 
ral pieces  were  brought  from  Scotton  Church ;  and 
when  these  fngments  were  in  their  original  situation, 
they  were  so  covered  with  filth,  that  few  people 
thought  them  worth  notice.  Among  these  were  some 
beautiful  vine-leaves,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  several  shields,  &c.  &c.  The  figure,  except 
the  head,  with  a  globe  in  its  hand,  came  from  Snar- 
ford  Church.  The  head  was  brought  by  Dr.  Bayley 
eorae  years  before,  with  other  fragments,  from  Great 
Malvern  Church,  in  Worcestershire,  when  that  beau- 
tiful fabric  was  undei^ing  reptur.  The  mutilated 
figure  of  a  horse  came  from  Manchester,  where  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  procured  all  the  b«iatiful  pale 
bright  yellow  glass,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
window.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  then  under  repair.  The  best  spe- 
cimens of  scarlet- coloured  glass  were  in  the  windows 
of  the  old  church.  The  glass  in  the  window  on  the 
south  ^Ic,  came  from  Manchester,  except  the  shields 


and  other  centre-pieces.  The  figure  in  the  tipper 
part  was  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  old  church." 

Every  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  who  visits  Messing- 
ham  Church,  will  readily  allow  that  the  work  amply 
repaid  the  time  and  patience  bestowed  upon  it.  A 
very  beautiful  and  rich  window,  containing  same 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  old  stained  glass,  waa 
made  from  fragments,  many  of  them  apparently 
worthless,  and  some  of  which  had  been  buried  in 
mortar  and  whitewash  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  those  amongst  my  readers, 
who  take  any  interest  in  collecting  and  preserving 
fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass,  that  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  plaster  up  the  heads  and  frame- 
work of  the  windows  in  old  churches,  instead  of 
repairing  them  when  broken.  When  this  rubbish  is 
removed,  pieties  of  stained  glass  will  ^quently  be 
found,  such  as  heads  of  figures,  crests,  or  parts  uf 
shields,  &c.  A  little  spirit  of  salts  will  remove  all 
impurities  from  the  surface,  and  the  colours,  being 
imperishable,  will  then  appear  in  their  original  bril- 
liancy. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Mcssingham  Church,  without  contributing  a 
small  tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  vicar,  by 
whose  liberality  this  good  work  was  effected ;  nor 
withont  expressing  deep  regret,  that  any  considera- 
tion whatever  shoold  hai'e  induced  him  to  resign  the 
living,  and  leave  a  place  for  the  good  of  which  be 
had  done  so  much.  Rebuilding  the  church  was  but 
one  of  the  many  liberal  acts  which  Dr.  Bayley  per- 
formed for  the  village  of  Messingham.  He  found 
employment  tor  the  poor  labourer  ;  he  provided  the 
sick  and  infirm  with  food  and  medicine  j  and  he  in- 
stituted, and  maintained  at  his  own  sole  expense,  a 
free  day-school  on  the  National  plan. 

But  he  laboured  in  a  barren  soil.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  have  no  proper  sense  of  hia 
disinterestedness  and  public  spirit.  When  he  began 
to  rebuild  the  church,  some  of  them  said  "  he  would 
make  a  fine  penny  out  of  the  parish  !"  When  he  bad 
finished  it,  at  so  large  an  expenditure  of  his  private 
fortune,  there  were  those  who  said  "  Government 
gare  him  the  money  !"  J.  S. 


Charibs  BaAifnON,  Duke  of  SuOblk.  in  the  reiKn  af 
Henry  the  Elfchlh,  married  Marv  Queen  of  France,  widow 
of  Limit  the  Twelfth.  The  following  was  his  motto  at  a 
tournament,  upoo  hii  mairiai^c  wilb  the  queen,  (the 
trappings  of  lus  horse  being,  half  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
other  hair,  fiize)- 

Cloth  of  gold !    Do  not  despise, 

Though  thnu  art  raatch'd  with  nloth  of  fHzo 

Cloth  of  fiiie !    Be  not  too  bold 

Thoagh  thou  art  malrb'd  with  cloth  of  gold. 

Thr  Baron  de  Castelnau  was  accused  of  beinf;  enKafiad  it 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboisc.  He  had  surrendered  on  the 
faith  of  a  compact  for  personal  security,  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  [n  spite  of  this 
BoTemn  agreement  he  was  subjected  to  an  interrogatory, 
and  threatened  with  the  question.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated  and  was  silent,  and  the  Duke  of  GuIbo  taunted 
him  with  fear.  "  FeatI"  was  the  noble  answer,  "  !  by  no 
means  deny  it;  what  man  is  there  among  you,- unless  be 
be  destitute  of  all  feeling,  who  could  be  wholly  free  from 
such  an  emotion,  if  he  found  himself  bound  hand  and  fbot, 
and  tossed  to  the  mercy  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
thirsting  to  drink  his  blood  t  But  give  me  back  my  sword, 
and  Men  venture  upon  your  taunt;  or  change  places  with 
roe,  and  answer  whether  eveir  limb  in  your  body  would 
not  tremble ;  That  natural  feeling  with  which  you  re- 
proach me,  through  God'i  aid,  however,  shall  by  no  means 
impair  the  judgment  and  presence  of  mind  which  are 
necessary  for  my  defence."  And  never,  during  a  long  and 
trying  examination,  was  clearer  self-possession  or  more 
tranquil  courage  manifested,  than  that  which  he  continued 
to  display,— Smxdlkt' a  A^f^rmottoit  in  France. 
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LOAN  FUNDS. 

No.  II. 

In  London,  a  charity  of  this  kind  has  existed  for  some 
years,  called  the  Sloane  Street  Benevolent  Loan  Society ^ 
and  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  hut  loans  are  there 
made  to  a  larpjer  amount  than  would,  perhaps,  suit  the 
suhscriptions  of  any  other  place  except  the  metropolis. 
In  Bristol,  a  small  capital,  which  never  exceeded  432/., 
enabled  a  Society,  called  the  Bristol  Prudent  Mans  Friend 
Society t  to  circulate  an  amount  of  14,360/.  18*.  among 
Uie  necessitous  and  industrious,  during  the  period  from 
1812  to  1825,  where  it  is  represented  that  small  sums,  thus 
employed,  have  saved  whole  families  from  becomini;  de- 
pendent on  charity  or  parochial  aid.  It  was  establibhed 
partly  from  the  observation  that  Benefrt  Societies  were  only 
applicable  in  cases  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and  not  in  cases 
of  accident  or  emergency.  In  Bath,  a  Loan  Fund  has  been 
grafted  on  the  Mendicity  Society.  The  Loan  department 
has  been  established  since  1808;  the  annual  average  sum 
lent,  has  been  about  640/.;  the  annual  average  deficit  about 
6/. ;  the  average  number  of  families  annually  reHeved,  about 
240.  Tlie  description  of  persons  obtaining  loans,  are 
principally  the  humbler  class  of  tradespeople  and  mechanics, 
suffering  under  temporary  distress  caused  by  sickness,  or 
anxious  to  avoid  coming  on  the  parish  by  engaging  in 
some  business,  which  they  wou^V  be  unable  to  commence 
without  a  small  sum  by  way  c'  japital.  The  same  indi- 
viduals become  eligible  for  a  new  loan  when  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  instalment  of  the  previous  loan  was 
repaid.  The  instalments  are  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
paid  weekly,  and  no  interest  is  demanded  for  money  lent 
The  loans  never  exceed  five  pounds.  The  Court  of  lie- 
quests  held  at  the  Town  Hall  once  a  week,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  debts  under  10/.,  and  is  a  powerful  engine  for 
keeping  up  the  instalments,  and  for  the  recovery  of  money 
from  tlie  security,  should  the  borrower  fail. 

In  the  parish  of  Lorton,  and  another  agricultural  district 
of  Sussex,  funds  of  this  nature  have  been  lately  com- 
menced in  aid  of  the  labouring  poor. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  Loan  Fund  has  been  esta- 
blished during  the  present  year,  and  the  details  of  its 
progress,  hitherto,  are  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
represented  that  there  is  an  idea  of  extending  the  benefit 
of  this  Fund  to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  small  portions  of  ground,  provided  the  means 
admit  of  this  extension,  and  the  fund  is  assisted  by  those 
able  to  contribute. 

With  reference  to  Ireland,  it  appears  desirable  to  make 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1830,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of 
that  country,  recommending  the  diffusion  of  the  Loan 
System,  and  giving  instances  of  the  honesty  and  punc- 
tuahty  of  the  Irish  in  making  repayments  to  funds  of  this 
nature. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1830. 

As  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  economical  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  your  Committee  have  considered  the  state  of  some 
of  the  charitable  Loans,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Savmp'  Banks. 
Under  the  first  class  of  these  institutions  small  loans  are  made  to 
necessitous,  but  trustworthy  persons,  which  are  repayable,  with  inte- 
rest, and  reapplied  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  charity  not  only 
supports  itself,  but  the  principal  accumulates  by  tjje  addition  of 
interest. 

During  the  management  of  Mr.  Baylee,  a  witness  examined 
before  your  Commiliee,  the  Pery  Charitable  Loan  has  more  than 
doubled ;  not  a  farthing  of  the  money  is  idle :  as  soon  as  the  amount 
of  the  Loan  is  collected,  that  Loan  is  instantly  let  out,  and  it  is 
stated  to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  habits  of  punctuality  in  the 
performance  of  their  enga^ments. 

In  Derry  a  similar  chanty  was  established.  A  principal  Bum  of 
£500,  in  small  loans,  has,  in  twenty-one  years,  been  lent  out  in 
12,600  small  loans,  giving  rehef  to  families  containing  63,000  pereons, 
and  affording  pecuniary  assistance  equal  to  £27,300.  On  this.  $um 
the  loss  by  default  of  payment  has  not  exceeded  £7.  Is. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied,  with  equally  useful  effects,  to 
Uie  encouragement  of  industry  among  the  fishermen,  and  it  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  ^our  Committee  to  remark, 
that  a  balance  of  the  subscription  raised  in  England  in  1823,  for  the 
relief  of  Irish  distress,  continues  to  be  usefully  and  benevolently 
applied  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Barry  observes,  "  that  the  repayment 
of  these  small  loans  has  been  uncommonly  regular,  considering  the 
miserable  state  of  destitution  in  which  these  persons  are,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  there  is  a  very  current  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  to  avail  themselves  of  any  advantages  which  may  be 
granted ;  and  that  there  is  a  fair  and  honest  disposition  to  make  re- 
payment when  they  are  enabled  so  to  do.' "—lieport,  N0..I,  p.  17. 

In  tlie  Meath  Loan  Fund,  which  is  the  largest  in  Dub- 
A^.  only  HI.  has  been  lost  by  bad  debts  during  ten  years  ; 


but  its  beneficial  effects  continue  to  be  felt  in  every  part  of 
that  city. 

At  Castle  Townabend,  in  the  county  Cork,  a  dim  was 
carded  on  for  two  years  by  a  friend  of  the  writer,  during 
which  time  the  utmost  assistance  was  rendered  to  all 
deseriptions  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period  mentioned,  when  the  fund  was  called  in  to  be 
nanded  over  to  a  new  secretary,  not  a  shilling  was  lost  Its 
utility  and  complete  success  were  so  striking,  that  upon  this 
occasion  its  means  were  increased  by  subicriptions  to  more 
than  treble  their  original  amount. 

One  instance  more.  The  writer  was  himself  engajred 
in  the  management  of  a  charitable  Loan  Fund  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  in  Ireland,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment  The  result  of  the 
first  year's  proceedings  was  as  follows :  the  original  sum 
subscribed  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  100/.:  695/. 
was  circulated  during  the  year  425  persons  obtained 
loans:  240  ^lersons  became  securities:  1/.  5«. was  lost, 
though  made  up  within  a  few  stiillings,  by  fines  of  6(^, 
considered  necessary,  and  adopted  in  compliance  with  ooe 
of  the  rules.     These  facts  are  worthy  of  rx)n!»ideration. 

In  Scotland,  a  vast  deal  of  benefit  has  resulted  from 
banks  and  cash  credits,  nearly  on  the  system  here  re- 
commended ;  but  they  are  chiefly  for  a  class  above  that 
of  the  labouring  poor,  and  do  not  descend  to  a  icak 
sufficiently  low  for  them.  One  of  the  Parliamentary 
witnesses  examined  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  Banking, 
observes,  that  a  sum  less  than  CtOl.  is  seldom  lent  How 
desirable  it  is  that  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of 
society,  should  have  simdar  advantages !  All  iraprovemeDt 
in  a  man's  condition  is  relative,  and  the  use  of  a  sum  of 
from  one  to  five  pounds,  may  confer  as  much  real  and 
essential  service  on  the  poor,  as  hundreds  or  thousands 
could  on  those  in  a  more  elevated  and  wealthy  Btation  of 
life. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Ireland,  full  of  re- 
sources, abounding  in  industry,  and  yet  grievously  poor,  is 
precisely  in  that  situation  where  a  circulation  or  money, 
employed  on  legitimate  objects,  will  prove  of  ^^^^^ 
value.  By  Loan  Funds  this  may  speedily  be  effected. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such  estabUshments,  the  artificei^ 
remain  idle,  unable  to  obtain  the  price  of  tools  and  the 
raw  materials  of  work,  the  field  remains  unproductive,  and 
half  tilled,  for  want  of  drainage  and  manure,  perhtpi 
altogether  unoccupied,  for  want  of  seed;  and  in  scarce 
seasons,  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  P^*^  *J 
immediate  want  has,  of  necessity,  so  far  banished  ij 
other  considerations,  that  the  potatoes  sown  in  the  ground 
for  seed,  have  been  dug  up  again  for  food!  These  ni»! 
undoubtedly  be  called  extreme  cases,  but  probably  inw 
districts,  instances  in  point  have  occurred;  and  ^^^°  *.°?^ 
fair  rents,  judicious  superintendence,  and  a  demand  w 
labour,  have  promoted  comparative  comfort,  it  would  receive 
very  considerable  increase,  if  the  impronng  and  i°^*^^^ 
occupant  could  obtain  temporary  assistance  for  "^^P^V 
poses  which  promise  an  ample  return  for  expeDoiiu'^ 
Fortunately,  by  the  consideration  and  benevolence  of  m 
wealthier  neighbours,  a  benevolence  attended  hjf  a  vay 
small  sacrifice  of  time  or  money,  the  poor  and  ""r'^ 
may  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  participate  m  too» 
benefits  which  the  use  of  money  may  always  cooKf, 
properly  applied.  *  koniin 

The  two  following  examples  of  the  success  of  taep*»* 

fell  under  the  notice  of  the  wnter. 

Memorandum,  Carnew,  X*- 1^'  !°*: 

Patrick  Neale,  basket-maker,  told  me  to-dav,  thai,  ^S^ 
distress,  he  borrowed  £2.  10s.  from  a  person  cnaritabiy  <"*J  ^ 
towards  him :  he  went  to  Ross,  bought  strips  of  wood  w  ^^^ 
procured  in  ni»  own  neighbourhood  at  a  reasonable  V^^\  ^^ 
ample  employment — earned  10*.  a  week — repaid  ^  •?**!Ljm 
cleared  oft  all  his  debt,  making  £3.  10s.  VToBt-lop}iS^^^ 
buying  more  article,  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  contwuea«  ^.  j 

Stradbally,  ^^^  j^ 

Another  Memorandum,— WhWe  riding  to-day  '°  .*^.  52^^,65. 
beautiful  hills  of  this  neighbourhood,  we  met  a  fine  «<>**  f^J^ 
My  companion,  being  in  want  of  poultry,  asked  ao  ^"^  ^^-4 
who.  from  her  position,  was  evidently  lady  of  all  she  s»  J^ 
whether  she  would  sell  her  turkies.  "No,  your  l*«*^f^7"'>iT 
she,  but  you  should  have  them,  if  I  sold  them  to  any  ^K^; 
companion  inquired  why  he  was  so  favoured.  **  Is  ot  ^\^  ,  l^ 
rencc  that  rave  them  to  me."  "  Me,  no."  "  Sure,  an  « i^^«^ 
you  let  me  have  ten  shillings  of  the  Court*  money,  to  buy  iw 
ones,  and  they'll  be  the  making  of  me.'' 

•  80  the  Loaa-Fond  money  was  caUed.  fhaa  the  pUct  wl»i»  tJ"**^ 
was  carried  on*  ir 
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A  NOBLE  PEASANT. 

The  Kev.  Geobgb  Crabbe,  so  emphatically  described  as 
Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

has  left  in  the  hearts* of  all,  to  whom  genuine  feeling  and  sincere 
Christian  morality  are  dear,  a  memorial  which  shall  long  outlive 
the  marble  that  records  his  worth.  His  Poems  are  a  treasure  in  the 
literature  of  a  Christian  nation ;  and  from  their  perusal  we  can 
never  rise  but  with  hearts  chastened  and  subdued,  by  the  tone  of 
piety  which  breathes  in  every  line.  The  followine  picture  of  a 
**  Noble  Peasant"  is  extracted  from  his  poem,  entitled  the  Parish 
Register^  Oh!  that  but  half  our  peasantry  would  emulate  such  a 
model !  After  enumerating  sundry  "  Burials,"  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  next, — 

A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 

His  truth  unquestion'd,  and  his  soul  serene. 

Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 

At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd ; 

Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face ; 

Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 

Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved. 

To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 

And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind 

Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 

And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none. 

Good  ne  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 

Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh ; 

A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 

No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd. 

(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind. 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find !) 

Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed , 

He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved. 

I  mark'd  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 

And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried. 

The  still  tears  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek. 

Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 

If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride. 

Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride. 

Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  Clerk  agreed. 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed  ; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skiU,  although  we  knew 

None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few ; 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 

A  pride  in  honest  lame,  by  virtue  gain  d, 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 

Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  (•ountry's  coast, 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,— 

In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'rj's  whim, — 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday  shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  liis  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect. 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct. 
In  times  severe,  when  mary  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pnde,  his  comfort,  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

Here  is  all  the  manly  bearing,  and  bold  outline  of  character 
-which  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  might  have  been  proud  to  delineate 
in  the  sister  art :  but  Isaac  Ashtprd  was  mortal,  and  thus  does  his 
mrorthy  Pastor  cnant  his  elegy. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there  ; 
I  see'no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'd  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight. 
Compelled  to  kneel,  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  tne  while. 
Till  Mister  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  m  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  • 
But  he  is  blessed,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

E.  A.  J. 


The  object  of  speech  is  to  convey  truth  ;  and,  if  it  is  ever 
vised  to  deceive,  it  is  a  wicked  abuse  of  one  of  the  best 
1t>le8sings,  and  most  distinguishing  faculties  allotted  to 
rnan.  It  is  a  crime  which  does  not  merely  consist  in  a  wilful 
fVUsehood ;  it  extends  to  all  those  little  prevarications  and 
xxiental  reser>'atioQs  which  mislead  the  judgment  of  others. 
Mrs  Kino, 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  work  to  the 
climate  of  England,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  temperature  of 
other  countries  over  our  own  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
If,  as  is  the  case  in  some  countries,  their  inhabitants 
live  under  more  fervid  skies,  and  have  a  lai^r  share 
of  the  sun*s  rays  than  we  possess,  we  shall,  never- 
theless, find  that  there  is  something  to  counterbalance 
these  advantages,  and  which  ought  to  convince  us 
that  a  climate,  which,  during  the  twelve  months,  is 
less  liable  to  violent  changes,  is  not  only  far  more 
healthful,  but  allows  the  daily  operations  of  mankind 
to  be  pursued  with  much  greater  convenience. 

H.  M. 

"  Judging  from  ray  own  experience,  I  should  certainly 
pronounce  the  climate  of  the  northern  and  central  States 
of  North  America  to  be  only  one  degree  better  than  that 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  struck  me,  when  there,  in  1814,  as 
being  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  Oil  making  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  (New  York,  Nov.,  1830,)  we  had  four  days  of 
denser  fog  than  I  ever  saw  in  London.  After  my  arrival, 
the  weather,  for  about  a  week,  was  very  fine.  It  then 
became  cloudy  and  tempestuous,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  residence  at  Boston  I  scarcely  saw  the  sun. 
At  Philadelphia,  there  came  on  a  deluge  of  snow,  by  which 
the  ground  was  covered  from  January  till  March.  At  Bal- 
timore, there  was  no  improvement :  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
^und  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  at  Wash- 
mgton,  and  the  roads  were  only  passable  with  difficulty. 
On  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  however,  the 
weather  became  delightful,  and  continued  so  during  the 
voyage  to  New  Orleans.  Whilst  I  remained  in  that  city, 
three  days  out  of  every  four  were  oppressively  close  and 
aultr)',  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp,  and  unpleasant  to 
breathe.  During  my  journey  from  Mobile  to  Charleston, 
though  generally  hotter  than  desirable,  the  weather  was,  in 
the  main,  bright  and  beautiful :  bat  the  very  day  of  my 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  thermometer  fell  twenty  de- 
grees .  and  in  the  thirty-third  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  crowding 
round  a  blazing  fire.  On  my  return  to  New  York,  I 
found  the  population  still  muffled  in  cloaks  and  great  coats, 
and  the  weather  bitterly  cold.  Not  a  vestige  of  spring 
was  discernible,  at  a  season  when,  in  England,  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  verdure.  During  the  last  week  of 
May,  however,  the  heat  became  very  great. 

"  In  the  northern  and  central  States,  the  annual  range  of 
the  thermometer  exceeds  1 00°.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
that  of  Jamaica ;  the  cold  in  winter  that  of  Russia.  Such 
enormous  vicissitudes  must  necessarily  impair  the  vigour 
of  the  human  frame ;  and  when  we  take  mto  calculation 
the  vast  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  contaminated  by  marsh  exhalations,  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  with  the  auxihary  influences  of  dram-drinking 
and  tobacco-chewing,  to  account  for  the  squalid  and  sickly 
aspect  of  the  population .  Among  the  peasantry,  I  never 
saw  one  florid  and  robust  man,  nor  any  one  distinguished 
by  that  fulness  and  roundness  of  muscle  which  every  where 
meets  the  eye  in  England.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  such  as 
to  excite  compassion.  In  the  Mareraraa  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Carapagna  of  Rome,  I  had  seen  beings  similar,  but 
scarcely  more  wretched.  In  the  *  fall,'  as  they  call  it,  in- 
termittent fevers  come  as  regularly  as  the  fVuit-season. 
During  my  journey,  I  made  inquiries  at  many  cottages, 
and  found  none  of  them  had  escaped  the  scourge.  But  in 
quiries  were  useless ;  the  answer  was  generally  too  legible 
in  the  countenance  of  the  \nthered  mother,  and  in  those  o  f 
her  emaciated  offspring.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  compare 
such  a  climate  with  that  of  England." — Hamilton  s  Men 
and  Manners  in  America, 


A  SAILOR  dropped  out  of  the  main-top  of  a  man-of-war, 
and,  after  in  some  degree  breaking  his  fall  by  catching  at 
the  rigging,  fell  on  the  lieutenant's  head  and  knocked  him 
down  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  sailor  jumped  up,  as  did 
the  lieutenant ; — »*  You  rascal, '  said  the  lieutenant, "  where 
did  you  come  from  ?" — "  From  the  north  of  Ireland,  an 

please  your  honour,"  answered  the  sailor. Thoughts  ou 

Lauahter 
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THE  GREAT  BLACK  WOODPECKER. 

(Plots  martim.J 

Tbk  species  of  Woodpecker  seen  in  the  engraving, 

is  at  present  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country, 

but  ia  still  conunon  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 


The  WiiLiljirckers  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  a 
tribe  of  birds,  us  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  variety  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  principally  of  insects  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  tlie  decayed 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  as  these  are  frequently  only 
to  be  obtained  by  great  exertion  and  perseverance,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  bird  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  penetrating  the  solid  body  of  the 
tree  in  which  its  prey  is  concealed ;  for  this  purpose, 
its  beak  is  made  much  after  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
and  on  this  account,  one  of  the  larger  American 
species  has  received  the  name  of  "  the  Carpenter  of 
the  Woods." 

Tlie  Woodpecker,  in  seeking  its  prey,  runs  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  great  celerity,  and  climbs 
rapidly  witli  the  assistance  of  its  strong  claws,  and 
the  short  stiff  feathers  of  which  its  tail  is  formed. 
The  tongue,  in  this  tribe  of  birds,  is  very  peculiar  in 
its  construction,  and  in  the  curious  arrangement  of 
muscles  by  which  it  is  moved.  With  the  assistance  of 
these  muscles,  the  creature  can  thrust  it  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  withdraw  it  again  with 
great  rapidity :  this  useful  instrument  is  curiously 
tipped  with  hairs,  and  is  used  by  the  bird  after  the 
manner  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  dipping  it  into  a 
hollow  in  the  front  of  the  lower  half  of  its  beak, 
which  forms  a  receptacle  for  a  quantity  of  a  glutinous 
fluid,  so  that  when  it  is  covered,  the  insects  among 
■which  it  is  thrust,  adhere  to  it,  and  are  withdrawn 
into  the  creature's  mouth. 

Speaking  of  an  American  species,  the  celebrated 
Audubon  says,  "  The  strength  of  this  Woodpecker 
is  such,  that  1  have  seen  it  detach  pieces  of  bnrk, 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  at  a  single  blow  of  its 
poweri^ul  bill,  and  by  beginning  at  the  top  branch 
of  a  dead  tree,  tear  off  the  bark  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
lecq^ing  dovmworda  with  its  body  in  an  upward 
position,  tossing  its  head  to  the  right  and  left,  or 
leanuig  it  against  the  bark,  to  ascertain  th<  precise 


spot  where  the  grubs  were  concealed,  and  immediately 
after,  renewing  its  blows  with  fresh  vigour,. all* the 
while  sounding  its  loud  notes,  as  if  highly  delighted." 

AKSIVERSARIES  IN  NOVEMBER. 
TUESDAY.  26lh. 
329  CiHiMaHliiu  laid  tht  faundatioa  of  CoDstantinople  od  the  ram 
of  the  iDcieOt  BTUDlium,     So  gnM  itu  toe  celcnt;  with 
Mk^  followuig, 


u  in  sufficif 


forwardneB  to  be  formalll  dedmtcd- 
1703  Tht  Grtal  Slorm,  u  it  >>  emphaticallT  called,  btfui  on  tlw 
day  :  in  London  aloDe  Ihe  djunage  occauoned  by  it  ii  cod- 
pulol  at  ■  million  ilerUng 

WEDNESDAY,  274. 
511  CLniii  I.  of  Franti  died  U  Pam;  ha  vii  the  fint  CfaiUu 

frince,   and  i*  Eencrallf  coniidercd  w  the  foundsr  of  ihs 
rench  monucfaT. 

THURSDAY,  28lh, 
1530  Cardinal   Wiiltey,  Prime   UiniitcT  of  Hsnir  VIII.,  dkd  U 
Leiceitcr  Abbey. 

SATURDAY.  SCtth. 
St.  ANDnaw  thi  Afostle.— In  the  Gnt  chapter  o{  Su  John'* 
Gospel,  we  Und  a  more  circunulintial  account  a(  the  calling  of  ihk 
holy  man  in  be  an  Apostle,  than  i«  ||iv«n  lu  ofanT  others.  He  wa«, 
it  appcan,  a  disciple  of  Joho  the  Baptist,  and  on  his  laiimonT  ta  the 
■uperiority  of  Christ,  forsook  his  old  master  In  obtain  clearer  Tiewi 
of  talvalion,  fiom  one  whom  he  himKlf  had  declared  lo  be  "  ibe 
Lamb  of  God."  The  account  contained  in  ihe  foorth  chapUr  d4 
St.  Matthew,  rtfera  evidentli  to  a  second  call  after  our  Sanor'i 
return  Irom  Galilee,  where  he  had  retired  when  "  Jobn  wai  cut 
into  prison ;"  and  from  this  time  Andrew  became  a  coostani  auesd- 
■nt  OQ  OUT  blessed  Lord.  Id  the  Acts,  he  is  mt  eiprcsslT  moi- 
tioned,  but  is  snppoaed  to  have  foimed  one  of  the  coancil  held  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  lubject  of  the  circumdsiDgof  the  Geottlea;  aftn 
which  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  the  vast  regiom  oj  Scr- 
thia,  and  coming  to  BTUintium  he  there  ordained  bishop*.  Ob  ha 
ralum,  he  preached  at  the  City  of  Pitri,  where  he  was  <a  eminvnilj 
successful  u  to  eicits  the  suspicion  of  the  Roman  Proconnl,  wlw 
caused  him  to  be  Kourged  most  barbarously,  and  then  cnidGnL 
igered  on  the  croeo  two  day*,  preaching  and  eahorting  his  lal- 

—    -. —  body  was  embnlnied. 

and  preserved  by  a  pioui  woman,  named  Muimila,  aad  wbeo  Cos- 
stantine  was  converted,  he  caused  his  remains  to  be  magiuficratlT  m- 
lerred  in  the  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Aposttea ;  from 
hence,  the  legend  says,  they  vrere  removed,  in  Ihe  fourth  oentnrr.bra 
diodIi.  and  conveyed  to  Scotland,  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's  beaf 
erected  on  the  spot  where  they  were  deposited.  The  Festiral  of  St. 
Andrew  is  the  period  from  which  the  series  of  our  Chvtcb  Serrict 
begins,  Advent  Sunday  being  alwavs  the  Sualiy  nearest  the  Fast 
of  S(.  Andrew ;  and  thus  the  fad  ot  his  being  the  fini  who  followed 
Chti>t,uid  likewise  the  first  called  to  bean  Apoatle,  it  conuoenMialBd. 

THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 

Decem'ur.  the  lenlb  and  last  month  of  the  Alban  and  early  Reman 

lIso  the  last  monlh  of  the  modern  year  |  its  qaota  of  dais 

the  nnaJ  amendmsiB 

COB- 


.mpem 

Ltb^d 


varied  from  twentjr-nint 
of  Augmtus  tied  it  at  ihirly-one  days.     Und 
modus  its  appellation  was  changed  to  Amaioi 

ancient  name,  which  is  derived  from  Dictm,  (ten,)™™  rcstond  la 
it.  The  Saturnalia  amnng  the  Romans  was  celebrated  in  lis 
monlhi  which,  by  a  somewhat  incongnious  arisuwement,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Vesla,  the  Goddes  of  Purity.  Among  the  anctent  BnMH 
Ihe  Druids  held  the  feast  of  Thor  at  this  seasoo,  which  wu  eatlad 
Gnil,  or  lol,  and  from  a  ronuption  of  this  teitn  cooxs  onr  wad 
Yult,  still  applied  to  it  in  Ibe  north,  where  Yult  cakes,  or  (bngh.  s 
yet  to  be  met  with,  though  nearer  the  capital,  the  term,  is  well  ■■ 
the  observance  of  many  of  ils  festive  rites,  has  fallen  iota  iTiiiBi 
The  Saions,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  called  it  Wimttr 
Monal,  but  after  that  added  to  it  the  appellation  of  Haligk,  or  Hah, 
in  commemoralion  of  the  Nativity,  which  has  always  been  eele- 
btaled  in  this  month,  alihough  the  true  time  of  ouj  Savionr's  birth  a 
thought  to  have  been  in  August.  In  pictures.  Deccrabcr  is  gne- 
rally  repiesenied  by  an  old  man  pinched  by  cold,  and  Tainlf  trying 
to  supple  his  froiea  finders  over  a  £re,  his  head  enveloped  ii  aft, 
and  nu  body  in  furs ;  near  him  stands  a  goat,  lo  intimale  that,  ia  ka 
course,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Capricorn  at  the  winter  takaca. 
AH  SI  VERS  ARIES. 
SUNDAY,  lit. 
Advent  Siindat. — The  season  of  Advent  has  been  obierTed  im  all 
ages  of  the  Church  with  peculiar  reverence,  as  a  solemn  prvpar*- 
tion  for  the  fesoval  of  Christmas,  and  to  improis  our  mintk  with  i 
due  sense  of  tha  inestimable  blessings  conferred  on  us  by  ihe  comijig 
of  our  HIesied  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  warn  us  most  eso- 
phalically  of  his  second  Adienl,  when  he  will  come  .with  his  lioly 
angels  to  judie  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  To  this  end  all  ttic 
services  which  our  Chuich  has  appointed  for  the  four  Sundsyiin 
Advent  lend,  and  their  due  observance  must  have  the  efKcct  rf 
^hetishinE  the  growth  of  grateful  piety  in  our  hearts. 

e  bdependeDt  of  Spain  uitder  John,  Dnkcof 


Poraig^lle'^ 


Iwenty-fourth  year  of  hi 


L   Taganmg,  is  ibe 


LONDON : 
M  PARKKH, 
mi,  rain  0«i  Pi 

Id  by  aU  Bgohselleri  and  taewneaden  la  tht  Klsgiton. 


Iba^tur^af^  I       M^u^^m* 
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EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  city  bf  Exctet-,  called  by  the  Romans,  Isca 
Danmoniortim,  derivts  its  n^xAe  from  the  rivet  Exe^ 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  is  built;  Exe,  Esk,  or  Isk, 
being  an  old  British  word  signifying  water.  Th« 
original  British  name  of  the  place,  according  to  an 
old  writer,  was  Caerwisc,  which  means  the  City  of 
the  Water.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  called  at  one 
period,  from  the  immber  of  mohal^teries  ^thin  it* 
walls,  MonktQU,  and  to  have  received,  front  King 
Atbelstan  the  name  of  Exanceaster.  Bishop  Godwin 
says,  that  the  same  monarch,  in  the  year  922,  founded 
a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks  on  the  spot  where 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Cathedral  standi; 
and  there  is  an  opinion,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  relied  on,  of  a  previous  monastery  having  been 
established  on  this  site  by  King  Kthelred  in  868. 
Athelstan's  monastery  did  not  last  long,  but  was 
broken  up,  and  its  ^inmates  expelled,  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Danes.  It  was  restored  by  Edgar;  again 
destroyed  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Dcnmsik,  in  1003,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Canute.  But  in  1050,  Edward 
the  Confessor  placi^d  it  on  a  tiew  footing  by  removing 
the  bishop's  see  from  Crediton  \vhere  it  formerly 
was,  to  Exeter,  uniting  with  It  the  see  of  St. 
Germans  (in  Cornwall,)  and  making  Leofric,  who 
was  also  lord  chancellor,  the  first  Bishop  bf  Exeter. 
Thus  the  sees  of  ComwaU  and  Devon  became  united. 
The  Cathedral,  which  is  now  called  St.  Peter's, 
thou^  anciently  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
is  considered  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  8mall|; 
about  sixty  feet  long:  it  doubtless  occupied  a  part  ol 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  but  as  the  latter  pre- 
sents no  certain  signs  of  the  architecture  of  sd  early 
a  period,  it  is  difficiudt  to  determine  the  ancient  position. 
Ill  1107,  Bishop  Warlewast,  a  Norman,  began  to 
enlarge  Exeter  Cathedral  suitably  to  the  taste  of  his 


Cathedral.  Grandisoa,  who  hecame  bishop  in  1327, 
added  two  arches  to'  the  west  of  the  nave,  and  en- 
riched the  west  entranee  by  the  screen  covered  with 
figure^  as  seen  in  our  engraving.  He  also  introduced 
a  snudl  monumental  chapel  for  himself,  gave  a  capital 
ienor  bell,  one  of  lelev^n  iii  the  south  tower,  and  is 
said  to  have  vaulted  the  whole  church  with  stone. 
We  may  here  quote  the  judicious  remarks  of  Sir  H. 
EnglefieM:— 

it  is  not  easy  to  quit  the  sul^ec^  of  this  most  l^utifbl 
Cathedral,  without  noticing  the  singnlar  felicity  whidi 
attended  its  ereetUHi.  During  the  long  period  of  ftfty  yean, 
though  the  taste  in  architecture  was  continually  changing, 
so  scrupulous  was  the  adherence  to  the  original  design,  that 
the  church  seems  rather  to  have  heen  created  at  once  in 
its  perfect  state,  than  have  slowly  grown  to  its  consummate 
beauty.  Even  Grandison,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
screen,  had  a  taste  florid  in  the  extreme  in  architecttne, 
chastised  his  ideas  within  the  church,  and  felt  the  simple 
grace  of  Quivll's  design. 

The  west  screen,  though  justly  noticed  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  regularity  of  the  fabric,  is 
very  striking.  In  the  centre  is  the  chief  entrance^ 
there  being  two  other  door-ways,  of  which  the 
southern  is  by  fox  the  more  elegant.  Nearly  the 
whole  space  on  Uiis  screen  is  portioned  out  into 
regular  divisions,  containing  well-carved  statues,  and 
separated  by  small  ornamented  buttresses.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  lower  tier  cu-e  those  of  kings  and  queens^ 
surmounted  by  canopies,  the  pedestab  on  which  they 
rest  being  supported  by  angels.  In  the  tier  above, 
all  the  figtures  are  standing  except  one,  in.  a  niche 
tiear  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  monarch  seated  :  the 
statue  in  the  corresponding  niche  is  wanting.  Above 
the  screen  is  seen  the  great  west  window,  admired 
for  its  form  and  the  .richness  of  its  tracery ;  but  the 
glass  is  modem.  The  View  of  the  cathedral  on  en- 
tering, is  exceedingly  grand  r  the  whole  internal 
lengm  is  reckoned  at  390  feet ;  its  breadth  76  fe^; 


times.      He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  choir  j    and    its  height  to  the  vaulted  roof  69  feet ;  and  that  of  the 


it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  he  built  the 
large  north  and  south  towers  now  remaining.  In 
1138,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  (position 
if  Rivers  Earl  of  Devon  to  the  claims  erf  King 
Stephen,  Exeter  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  siege, 
and  on  its  beii^  taken  by  the  king*s  army,  many 
buildhigs,  inclu(fing  the  Cathedral,  suffered  by  fire. 
Between  the  period  of  t!rfs  siege  and  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Quivil,  in  1280  (142  years),  considerable 
sums  wei-e  laid  out  in  repairs;  but,  it  is  probable 
that  the  structure  had  received  such  material  injtuy, 
as  to  render  a  rebuilding  of  most  of  it  necessaiy: 
accordhigly  Quivil  is  termed  "  the  founder  of  the 
new  work,'*  and  almost  all  VrriterS  on  the  subject 


Norman  towers  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  130 
feet,  tt  was  built  of  stone,  chiedy  from  Beer  and 
Silverton,  and  the  columns  are  of  marble  from  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  windows  are  large,  and 
contain  fine  painted  glass :  that  at  the  east  end  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  5  it  is  also  of  great  age,  but  in  good 
preservation,  and  rq)resents,  in  rich  colours,  figures  of 
Scripture  characters,'  armorial  bearings  of  the  Pian- 
tagenet  aiid  Courtenay  famiUes,  as  well  as  the  amu 
of  several  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  The  great  west 
window,  37  feet  high  by  27  feet  broad,  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  modem  painted  glass,  which  was 
executed  and  put  up  in  1766. 

Within  the  north  tower  is  a  most  curious  dock  dveii 


have  given  him  the  credit  of  founding  and  designing  j  by  Bishop  Courtenay.      Considering  the  period,  be 
the  present  q)acious   and  beautiful   Cathedral.     In  j  having  been  appointed  Bishop  in  1 478,  it  b  remarkable 

for  the  high  finish  of  its  ornaments  and  mcchanian: 
the  earth  is  in  the  centre :  round  it  the  Moon  revolves 
in  the  period  of  a  month,  changing  her  aspect  accord- 
ing to  her  age,  which  is  marked  on  the  interior  circle  ^ 
beyond  her  another  ball  represents  the  Sun,  and 
points  to  the  twenty- fom*  hours  3  the  circle  of  hours 
is  numbered  from  1  to  12,  twice  over.  The  inscrip- 
tion respecting  the  hoturs  is  full  of  meaning ;  Pereva 
et  imputantur:  {I^ey  perish,  and  are  reckoned  J  The 
same  bishc^  gave  the  great  bell,  celebrated  for  its  vast 
size  and  wei^t.  It  is  suspended  within  the  top  of 
the  north  tower,  and  is  stated  to  weigh  1 2,500  pounds. 
While  the  great  t)eU  at -St.  Paul's,  London,  is  ocdj 
8,400  pounds. 

On  the  nortli  side  of  the  nave,  over  one  of  iht 
arches,  is  a  remarkable  gallery,  or  stone  pew,  whid 


forming  the  choir,  ft  is  supposed  that  he  did  not 
remove  the  old  walls,  but  inserted  larger  windows. 
In  his  management  with  respect  to  the  two  massive 
Norman  towers,  this  prelate  showed  uncommon  inge- 
nuity, r^  To  bring  them  into  his  plan  within  the 
building,  he  made  transepts  out  of  mein;  joined  the 
two  towers  by  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
cut  away  the  interior  >valls  of  each  tower,  turning 
great  arches  in  them :  he  also  broke  out  two  great 
windows  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  towers,  thus 
giving  light  to  this  portio^i  of  his  performance, 
which  was  boldly  conceived,  Aad  siMy  executed, 
ftuivil's  design  was  too  grand  alftd  extensive  to  be 
completed  during  his  life  5  but  not>xithstandintf  the 
immber  of  supertntending  hands  throtigh  whicm  ^e 
works  had  to  pass  from  his  time  to  that  of  Bishop 
Grandison  With  whom  they  were  finished,  a  complete 
\mifonnity  has  been  presided.     Bishop  Stapledon, 


Projects  from  the  wall,  and  is  supported  by  a  coiskf. 
t  is  called  the  minstzels^  gallery,  and  its  firont,  whic^ 


appointed  in  1309.  was  &  ^leodid  benefactor  to  the  ^  is  divided iato  twimm^sm,  is  M»anMate«l  with *e 
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figures  of  angela  plajing  (xi  varions  musical  instm- 
ments.  In  the  nave,  and  in  the  north  and  south 
tmiisepta  are  many  interesting  monumenta.  The 
screen  which  divides  the  nave  from  the  choir  sup- 
ports a  Doble  organ,  built  by  John  Loosemorc  in 
1G65,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  in  England 
for  its  tone.  The  lai^eat  of  its  pipes  is  fifteen  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  !  Tlie  rich  notes  of  this  in- 
strument greatly  aid  in  giving  a  due  effect  to  the 
service,  which  is  here  admirably  performed :  and  it 
is  justice  to  add  that  with  regard  to  repairs  and  other 
points  rcqniring  their  attention,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  shown  liberality  and  judgment. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  object  which  chiefly 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  Bishop's  throne,  fifty-two  feet 
high,  consisting  entirely  of  dark  richly-carved  wood, 
and  rising  in  airy  beauty  almost  to  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir.  It  was  erected  between  1466  and  147S, 
by  Bisb'ip  Boothe.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ch^ir  is  the  chapel  of  St,  Mary,  or,  the  Lady's  chapel, 
wbicb.  till  within  a  few  years,  was  used  as  a  library^ 
but  the  chapter-house  now  serves  that  purpose. 
Amnng  recent  improvements,  a  wooden  screen  behind 
the  altar  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  stone  screen  of  gothic  architecture  by  Kendall. 
The  fine  monuments  of  Bishops  Bronscombe  (1257) 
and  Stafford  (1395)  have  been  laid  open  to  view, 
as  well  as  two  others  of  greater  antiquity,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Bishops  Bartholomew  Iscauus  (llQl) 
and  Simon  de  Apulia  (1214).  This  cathedra]  is  rich 
in  monuments :  among  them  are  the  tombs  of  two 
members  of  a  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
which  settled  in  Devonshire,  Hugh  Courtenay,  and 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay ;  they  are  under  the  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  south  aisie  of  the  choir 
are  the  figures  of  two  crusaders,  one  supposed  to  be  of 
.  the  Chichester  family,  the  other  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford.  There  arc  also  good  monuments 
of  Bishops  Stapledon  (13O0)  and  Lacy  (1420),  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  A  curious 
discovery  was  made  in  the  choir  in  1763  :  on  the 
floor  being  taken  up  to  be  fresh  paved,  a  leaden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton  was  found.  On  the  right  of 
the  skeleton  was  a  small  silver  chalice,  bound  round 
the  stem  by  a  piece  of  silic  or  linen.  Among  the 
dust  was  a  ham^ome  gold  ring  with  a  largo  sapphire, 
as  fresh  as  if  just  brought  from  the  jeweller's.  On 
the  left,  lay  the  decayed  portion  of  a  wooden  crosier. 
The  letters  which  had  once  given  the  name,  rank,  and 
date  of  the  person,  were  entirely  effaced ;  but  it  was 
supposed,  for  some  good  reason^,  to  l;e  the  body  of 
Thomas  de  Bytton  Bishop  of  £xet«r,  \rtia  died  about 
the  year  1306. 

FVom  the  first  establishment  of  the  see  at  Exeter, 
sixty-three  bishops  have  presided  over  the  diocese. 
Among  these.  Dr.  George  Neville  (1458)  isremar)^- 
able  for  having  been  made  a  Bishop  before  be  was 
twenty-five  years  of  ^e,  and  Lord  Chancellor  before 
he  was  twenty-eight.  M. 


ThrDbclinino 
OF  Honour. — I  commend  his  discretion  and  valour,  who, 
^ralhiDg  in  London  streets,  met  a  Eallant,  who  cried  to  him 
a  nrettr  distance  bef<H«hand,  "  i  mil  have  the  vail!" 
■'  Yea,'  answered  he,  "  a»d  take  the  home  too,  if  you  ixm 
6ut  agree  vith  Ike  Icatttlord." Fullek. 

Tbxbm  is  no  nadier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  lus  own  worth 
into  quettioD,  than  by  endearouring  to  detract  from  the 
TOTtb  of  other  men. Tiu-orsoit. 

Lira  is  but  a  ihoK  day ;  but  it  is  a  workine-day.  Activity 
m^  lead  to  evil ;  bnt  insctivU'  nntftot  be  led  to  good. — 
Uahnah  Hoks 


PITCAIHNS  ISLAND. 

AND   TBS   UUTINEBRS    OF  THB   BOUNTV. 

Thk  history  of  the  ^Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the 
adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  fictitious  hero  of  the 
(ale  connected  with  it,  will  long  continue  to  he  read  with 
deep  interest  and  delight.  The  Pelew  Islands  arc  ideo- 
tifled  with  the  name  of  the  amiable  Prince  Lee  Boo;  and 
among  other  places  that  have  acquired  a  similar  renown 
is  Pitcaiun's  Islas'd,  for  twen^  years  the  undiscovered 
retreat  of  the  mutineers  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Bounty, 
and  where  their  descendants  have  been  discovered  under 
circumstances  the  most  interesting  and  extroordinnry.  We 
propose  to  give  a  history  of  this  island  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  transactions  which  preceded 
and  led  to  its  occupation;  affording  altogether  a  striking 
illustratiou  of  a  retributive  Providence  oven  in  this  life;  and 
showing  that,  in  due  time,  the  consequences  of  guilt  fail 
not  to  overtake  the  perpetrators,  although  they  may  escape 
immediate  punishment. 

The  British  Government  having  determined  to  introduoo 
the  bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  ludia  Islands,  the  ship 
Bounty  was 
Bllgh.    She  I 
to  proceed  to 
of  the  plants, 
to  England. 
a  gardener. 
1  rgs.     Six  n 
and  stowing 
officers  and  st 
made  many  I 
Ihcy  took  leai 
to  Anamooki 

to  sea  again  on  ttie  26th  of  tbe  same  montb. 

Throughout  the  voyage,  Captain  Bljgh  had  repealed  mis- 
understandings with  his  ships  company;  among  ilic  crew 
there  ivas  no  real  discontent,  much  less  any  idea  of  ofTering 
violence  to  their  commander,  but  theofflcers.it  must  bo 
admitted,  had  some  cause  for  dissatisfhctjan,  especially  the 
master  and  Mr.  Christian,  tite  mate. 

The  day  previous  to  the  mutiny,  a  serious  quarrel  oc- 
curred between  Captain  Bli^h  and  his  officers,  about 
some  cocoa-nuts  which  were  missed  from  his  private  stock ; 
and  Mr.  Christian  fell  under  his  commander's  displeasure.' 
The  same  evening  he  was  invited  to  supper  in  the  cabin ; 
but  he  returned  an  excuse.  On  the  asth  April,  1789.  the 
ship  was  passing Tofoa.  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  during 
one  of  those  bcautifHtl  nights  which  ciioracteriie  the  tropical 
regions,  when  tho  mildness  of  the  air  and  the  stillness  of 
nature  dispose  the  mind  to  reflection.  Christian,  brooding 
over  his  grievances,  determined,  as  he  could  nut  redrcbs 
them,  that  he  would  at  least  escape  from  a  rcpotitjon  of  tliem. 
Absence  fkim  England,  and  a  long  residence  at  OlaheJtc, 
where  iiew  connexions  had  been  formed,  hud  weakened 
the  recollection  of  his  native  country,  and  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  the  situation  of  tho  ship, 
and  the  serenity  of  the  moment,  particularly  bvoured.  His 
plan,  strange  as  it  must  appear  tora  young  ofOcet  to  adopt. 
who  was  fairly  advanced  in  an  honourable  profession,  "as 
to  set  himself  adrift  on  a  raft,  and  make  ms  way  to  the 
island  then  in  sight.  As  quick  in  the  execution  as  in  the 
design,  the  raft  was  soon  constructed,  and  various  useful 
articles  were  got  together,  and  be  was  on  the  point  of 
launching  it,  wnen  a  young  offlcer.  who  was  aftefwards  lost 
in  tbe  Pandora,  to  wnom  Christian  commuuicated  his  in- 
tention, recommended  him  to  endeavour  to  take  possession 
of  tho  ship,  rather  than  risk  his  life  upon  so  hazardous  an 
expedition.  This  he  thought  would  not  be  very  difficult, 
as  many  of  tbe  ship's  company  were  not  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  commander,  and  would  bo  very  glad  to  return  to 
Olaheile  and  reside  among  their  friends  in  that  island. 
This  daring  suggestion  too  well  accorded  With  the  disposi- 
tion of  Chnstiansmind,  and,  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it.  resolving,  if  he  fiiiled.  to  th[ow  himself 
into  the  sea ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  being 
saved,  he  tied  a  deep-sea  lead  about  his  neck,  and  concealed 
it  within  his  clothes. 

Christian  happened  to  have  the  morning-watch,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  reUoved  the  officer  on  deck,  he  entered  into  couver- 
sation  with  Quintal,  the  only  one  of  the  seamen  who  had 
formed  any  serious  attachment  at  Otab^te,  and.  after  expa- 
tiating on  tbe  happy  hours  he  had  passed  thete.disclo^dhis 
intention.  Quintal,'however,saidi(was  a  dangerous  attempt 
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and  dechned  taking  a  part  Vexed  at  a  repulte  in  a  quarter 
where  be  was  most  sanguine  of  success,  and  particularly 
at  having  revealed  sentiments  which,  if  made  known, 
would  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  Christian  became 
desiierale,  exhibited  the  leai^bout  his  neck,  in  testimony 
of  his  own  resolution,  and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowatdico; 
declaring  it  was  fear  alone  which  restrained  him.  This 
Quintal  denied,  and  recommended  that  some  one  else 
should  be  tried:  "Ask  Martin,  for  instance,"  said  he. 
Martin,  mora  ready  than  his  shipmBts,  declared  "  he  was 
for  it ;  it  was  the  very  thing."  Successful  in  one  instance. 
Christian  went  to  erery  man  of  his  watch,  many  of  whom 
be  found  disposed  to  join  him,  and  before  day-light  the 
greater  port  of  the  ship's  crew  were  brought  over.  Adams, 
of  whom  we  shall  bear  much  in  the  sequel,  was  sleeping  in 
his  berth,  when  one  of  the  men  came  to  him  and  wtuspered 
that  Christian  was  going  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
set  his  commander  and  the  master  on  shore.  On  bearing 
this,  Adams  went  on  deck,  and  found  it  in  great  confusion ; 
but  not  then  liking  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction,  be 
returned  to  his  hammock,  and  remuned  there  until  he  saw 
Christian  at  the  arm-cheat,  distributing  arms  to  all  who 
came  for  them,  and  then,  seeing  measures  had  proceeded 
so  far,  and  apprehensive  of  being  on  the  weaker  side,  be 
turned  out  again,  and  went  for  a  cutlass. 

AU  those  who  proposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed, 
Adams,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  secure  the  officers, 
while  Christian  and  the  master-at-anna  pmceeded  to  the 
cabin  to  make  a'  prisoner  of  Captain  Bligh.  They  seized 
him  in  his  cot,  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  brought 
him  on  deck.  He  remonatruted  with  them,  hut  received 
only  abuse  in  return,  and  a  blow  from  the  master-at-arms 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlasa.  He  was  placed  near  the 
binnacle,  and  detained  there,  with  his  arms  pinioned,  br 
Christian,  who  held  hiin  with  one  band,  and  a  bayonet  with 
the  other.  The  master  jumped  upon  the  forecastle,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  to  retake  the  ship ;  but  he  was 
qiuckly  secured  and  sent  below  in  con&nement. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Adams  to  ^uard  Captain  Bligh,  who 
Mclaimed,  "  And  you.  Smith  (which  was  his  proper  name), 
Are  you  against  me  ?"  To  which  Adams  replied,  that 
he  onl^  acted  as  the  others  did ;  he  must  be  like  the  rest. 
Captain  Bligh,  while  thus  secured,  reproached  Christian 
with  ingratitude,  reminded  him  of  his  obligations  to  turn, 
and  begged  him  to  recollect  his  wife  and  family ;  to  which 
Christian  replied  that  he  "  should  have  tliought  of  that 
before."  The  launch  was  by  this  time  hoisted  out,  and  the 
captun's  party,  having  collected  what  they  could  for  their 
▼oyage,  wore  ordered  into  it.    The  captain  was  then  con- 


)  eangTCT,  and  ordered  to  descend  alt  fc 
his  hinds  were  unbound,  snd  the  W  n 


ducted  to  the  (^ 

boat,   where   his   „__„ , . —  .        , 

veered  astern,  and  the  ship  stood  toward*  tin  uW 
During  this  time.  Captain  Bligb  requested  •«m»"||^" 

Srotect  his  party  against  the  natives ;  they  wen  «*** 
ut  four  cutlasses  were  thrown  into  the  boat.  Wbm  i™ 
ten  leafTues  from  Tofba,  the  launch  waa  cast  oK  sad '  Bun 
for  Otabeite  I "  echoed  tbrougboot  the  BounlJ. 

There  now  remuned  in  the  ship,  Ur.  QaMU,  m 
mate;  Heywood,  Young,  and  Steward.  midihip*"jB 
master-at-arms,  and  sixteen  teamen,  besidss  Otm  wti>« 
and  the  gardener ;  in  all  twenty-ftve.  TbscafUmiI*i? 
set  adrift  in  the  launch  was  nineteen. 

The  mutineers  arrived  at  Otabeite  on  the  6^  «  J<p|' 
Fletcher  Christian  was  cbosen  commander,  and  hid  Oo 
the  ship  first  to  Toobooae,  but  floding  that  iilsad  MW 
of  animal  provisitms,  be  ratorned  to  OtaheiM  la  f«^* 
stock  of  pigs  and  goata  foe  his  tettleiiwiit.  By  a J^ 
tale,  that  he  had  met  with  Captain  Cook,  *^?'i?* 
manded  him  to  return  thither  for  Bupplies,heii«u«>i™ 
the  natives  460  hoga,  ISO  goats,  and  gmt  >»«?"■ 
fowls,  dogs,  and  eats :  eleven ItomaleOUheiteuu.u''^ 
teen  men,  who  bad  omcealed  thnmaelves  in  be  tu^  ■"* 
sailed  with  them.  They  proeeeded  to  Toobonss  tffa» 
the  ]  6th  of  June,  but  on  eniring  there,  (bund  ™ J*~ 
hostile  to  their  landing,  and  the  mqerity  of  Ihs  n"?"^ 
determined  to  return  to  Ouheite  and  Busily  •«* 'r'" 
Accordingly  the  Bounty  sailed  for  that  island  the  IW™ 
and  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  2inh  of  Btft  l'^ 
Sixteen  of  the  crew  then  landed  with  their  I"JP*^.  Z. 
property  and  arms  that  were  on  board,  """"j,? 
the  aoeounts  published  at  the  time,  "having  f^JT^ 
five  of  the  natives,  men,  women,  and  boys,  oo  "■'*  ™ 
them,  sailed  the  next  night  with  Christian,  and  taw  ■"*■ 
since  been  heard  at"  ,     _ 

We  now  return  to  Captain  Bligb,  who,  '"'^  ■^JJ 
sailed  without  shelter,  and  almoet  levcd  with  ""^^^ 
edge,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  leegnea,  tad  wm» 
during  incredible  hardship*,  antved  at  (ha  iilaBderi"" 
on  the  14th  of  June.  Herothey  lb«iidaDiitdi  «*'**T 
and  were  treated  with  great  kindoaas  andlibenliij  VT 
Governor  Van  Este.  Tlwy  afterwards  *«'*'<' TIZ 
where  finding  a  packet  boniid  for  Eun^  Bhgh  sm"* 
of  the  officers  took  their  passage  in  her,  sad  nlDMioi 
arrived  safe  in  England.  ^ 

The  affair  of  the  mutiny  Using  reported  to  "•"•""'T 
the  Pandois  frigate  waa  despetaied  to  OtaJwW  »  ^J 
the  mutineers,  and  recover  the  ship.  She  arrived  «IM*^ 
Bay  on  the  27th  March,  1791.  and  1 '-^  ""  ""^ 
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fburleen  of  tbe  raotineera  wbo  bad  settled  tbere,  t<ini  tuviog 
be«n  Ulleil  hy  th«  natives.  With  these  she  isiled  tor  BnR- 
luid  oa  the  8th  of  May,  aooompuiied  by  a  Mhooner,  vhich 
had  b«en  built  on  the  Uland  by  the  mutineen.  The 
Pandora  was  wrecked  on  bet  pawa^  home,  and  four  of  the 
mutineers  were  drowned ;  the  lemaimn^  ten,  on  reaching 
England,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  tned  before  a  court- 
mattial.  Four  were  acouitted,  as  having  acted  under  oon- 
itraint,  and  were  provided  for  at  Greenwich  boantal ;  one 
was  dischsi^ed  6ti  account  of  an  infbrmality  in  ae  indict- 
ment ;  the  other  Ave  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death ;  but  of  these,  two  received  a  pudon,  and  the  three 
odiera  were  executed  at  Spitbead. 

Such  was,  for  twenty  years,  the  extent  of  iDformatioa  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  and  it  wu  generally  considered 
certain,  that  the  Bounty  had  struck  on  a  mck  in  those  seas, 
and  foundered,  and  tl^t  the  whole  of  her  crew  had  been 
lost  But  about  the  vear  1B10,  some  rumours  got  afloat 
that  an  American  ship  (the  Topaz,  of  Boston,  Captain 
Fotger,)  had  discovered  the  ntreat  of  Christian  ana  his 
party,  No  confirmation,  however,  of  such  reports  was  ob- 
tained until  three  years  afterwards ;  when  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  in  his  majesty's  ship,  Briton,  sailing  from  the 
Marquesas  Islands  to  Valparaiso,  fell  in  with  Pitcaim'i 
luland.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  had 
heard  the  report  in  question,  for  on  arriving  in  the'  offing, 
it  bemg  night,  he  hove-to,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
island  was  inhabited.  In  the  morning,  be  was  surprised  to 
see  the  land  laid  out  in  regular  plantations,  and  scattered 
with  huts,  more  neatly  constructed  than  the  native  dwell- 
ings in  the  neighbouring  islands.  When  about  two  miles 
(Vom  the  shore,  they  saw  some  natives  bringtug  down  a 
oanoe  on  their  shomdere,  which  being  launched,  two  of 
them  stepped  into  it,  and,  dashing  through  the  surf,  rowed 
up  along-side  the  ship.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of 
Captain  Staines  and  his  crew,  on  bearing  one  of  them  call 
out,  in  good  nautical  Bnglish,  "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope 
now  ?"  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  strangers  were 
instantly  on  deck,  and  soon  explained  the  mystery.  The' 
name  of  the  oldest  was  Thuhsday  Octobkr  CaiUSTlAK, 
the  first-born  on  the  island,  and  son  of  the  identical 
Fletcher  Christian,  of  the  Bounty.  He  was  about  twenlv- 
flvc  years  of  age,  a  Qne,  handsome  (bllow,  six  feet  hign, 
with  an  open,  prepossessing  -countenance,  deep  black  hair, 
«nd  a  brownish  complexion.  His  only  dress  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  loins,  and  a  straw  tut,  ornamented  with 
black  feathers.  His  companion  was  George  Young,  a  Ane 
youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Being  invited  by  Captain  Staines  to  go  below,  and  take 
some  refreshment,  the  interest  and  surprise  of  the  officers  was 
not  a  little  increased  when,  on  having  provisions  set  before 
them.  Christian  rose  up,  and,  placing  bis  hands  in  a  devo- 
tional posture,  repeated,  in  a  pleaaing  and  serious  tone  of 
TMce,  For  ahat  we  are  going  to  receive,  may  (A«  Lord 
make  um  truly  thaakfid. 

From  these  youths  they  learned  that  only  one  of  the 
mutineers,  namely.  Smith,  who  bad  assnmed  the  name  of 
John  Aduns,  was  dive,  and  that  he  was  theff  on  the  island. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  two  yonng  strtngen  had  grati- 
fied their  cuHoaihr  about  the  ship.  Captain  Staines  accom- 
panied them  on  snore,  where  th^  were  met  by  Adama  and 
nia  wife,  who  was  old  and  blind.  Adams  was  at  first  alarmed, 
lest  the  visit  was  made  to  apprehend  him ;  but  when  assured 
'that  his  visiters  were  perftetty  ignorant  of  bis  existence,  and 
that  their  visit  wo*  a  peaceable  one,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  satishedon  of  the  whole  colony. 

They  received  the  officers  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
fiiendship ;  and  during  their  stay,  which  was  very  short, 
they  were  Imided  with  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  these 
simple  people.  A  few  particulars  were  learned  ftom 
Adams,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  but  it  waa 
not  unta  the  visit  of  Captain  Beecbev,  in  I82S,  that  a  full 
account  was  obtained,  and  we  ah^  therefore  give  the 
-■abstacee  of  his*  narrative,  obtained  by  that  officer  f^om 
Adams,  at  a  period  when  he  oonaidered  lunuelf  exempt 
&om  the  penaltiea  of  his  crime.  The  statement  was  signed 
with  his  own  hand. 

It  appears  that  upon  sailing  ftmn  Otaheite,  Christian 
determined  to  take  the  vessel  to  Pitcaim's  Island,  and 
oecordinaly,  shaping  hii  course  there,  arrived  in  a  few  dayi 
and  landed  in  a  little  nook.  Finding  the  island  replete 
with  every  convenience  of  wood,  water,  a  good  soil,  and 
■orae  fruit,  witb  strong  natural  defences,  they  brought  the 
■hip  to  anchor ;  and  having  taken  out  of  her  every  thing 
tbat  was  likely  to  be  useftil..they  set  fire  to  ood  burnt  her. 


to  prevent  discovery.  Upon  landing,  they  fbund  by  the 
remains  of  hatHtatimu,  marmt,  and  images,  tlut  tlie 
island  had  been  inhabited,  and  were  appt^ensive  of  an 
attack  from  the  natives;  but,  none  appearing,  after  some 
days,  their  fears  on  this  head  subsided.  A  spot  of  ground 
was  fixed  on  for  a  village,  and  the  island  divided  into 
equal  pvtions  among  the  whites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Otaheiteans,  who  were,  from  being  the  friends  of  the 
Xn^lish,  toon  made  their  slaves.  Tlwy,  however,  willingly 
assisted  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in  other  employments. 

Supplied  with  ul  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
Inxunes  of  life,  the  mutineers  Ibund  themselves  com- 
fbrtable  beyond  Qieir  expectations,  and  things  went  oni 
prosperously  for  two  years ;  when  Williams,  who  had  lost 
ms  wife  by  a  fall  fhim  the  cliff,  insisted  on  having  another 
wifb,  or  leaving  the  island  In  the  boat  This  unreasonable 
request  was  unfortunately  complied  with,  and  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  blacks  was  allotted  to  him.  Outrageous  at  this  new 
act  of  ii^uHtice,  the  Otaheiteans  formed  a  plan  to  murder 
all  the  whites;  but  the  secret  being  imparted  to  the 
women,  they  communicated  it  to  the  English  in  a  song, 
the  words  of  which  were ;  ^Ay  doe»  black  man  iharpea 
axe  .*  To  till  while  num.  The  Mot  being  discovered. 
two  of  the  blacks  fled  into  the  woods,  the  rest  purchased 
pardon  by  promising  to  murder  the  two  fugitives.  One  of 
them  was  accordingly  murdered  by  his  own  nephew,  and 
the  other  by  his  friends,  assisted  ly  his  wife. 

Tranquillity  was  restored  for  a  short  time,  but  the  oppres- 
sive conduct  of  the  Enghslmien  induced  the  blacks  again 
to  concert  their  destruction.  Two  of  them,  accordmgly, 
fled  to  the  wood*,  from  whence  they  held  frequent  com- 
munications with  Tetaheite  and  Menalee,  who  remained; 
and  it  was  determined,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  they  would 
unite  and  put  all  tbewhltasto  death.  Tetaheite  borrowing 
a  gun  and  ammunition  of  his  master,  on  pretence  of 
shooting  wild  hogs,  joined  his  cotnpanions,  and  shot 
Williams.  Martin,  who  was  libt  far  off,  hearing  the  shot, 
exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  we  will  have  a  gtorious  feast  to- 
day ;"  supposing  a  hog  had  been  shot.  The  blacks  pro- 
ceeded to  Christian's  plantation,  whom  they  found  at 
work,  and  shot  him  dead.  Mac  Coy,  hearing  his  gmans, 
observed,  "There  was  surely  some  one  dying,"  but  Mills 
replied.  "  It  is  only  Mainmast's  (Christian's)  wifb,  calling 
her  children  to  dinner."  Mills,  Martin,  and  Brown,  were 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  blacks,  and  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal  mode  their  escape  into  the  woods. 

Adams  was  first  apprized  of  his  danger  bjr  Quintal's 
wife,  and  made  hit  escape  into  the  woods,    where  he 
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remained  for  a  few  hours,  when,  thinking  all  was  f}uiet»  he 
stole  to  his  yam-plot  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  His  move- 
ments, however,  did  not  escape  the  vigilando  of  the  hlacks, 
who  shot  him  through  the  body,  the  ball  entering  his  right 
shoulder,  and  passing  out  through  his  neok.  He  fell  upon 
his  side,  and  was  instantly  assailed  by  one  of  them  with 
the  hut-end  of  his  gun ;  but  he  parried  the  blows,  ai  the 
expense  of  a  broken  ^ger.  Tetaheite  then  placed  his  gun 
to  Adams's  side,  but  it  twice  missed  fire.  Recovering  a 
little  from  the  shock,  he  sprang  on  his  legs,  and  ran  off 
« with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able ;  but  his  pursuers 
offered  him  protection  if  he  would  stop.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted their  terms,  and  was  oonducted  to  Christian's  house, 
where  he  was  kindly  treated.  Here  this  dav  of  bloodshed 
and  of  retribution  ended,  leaving  alive  only  four  of  the 
Englishmen  out  of  nine. 

Young,  who  had  been  secreted  by  the  women  during  the 
attack,  was  also  brought  to  Christian  s  house.  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal,  who  had  always  been  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
blacks,  continued  among  the  mountains,  wnere  they  sup- 
ported themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  elpira  ^on  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  to  quarrel  about  the  women  whose  husbands  had 
been  killed,  which  ended  in  Menalee's  shooting  Temoa  as 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  Young  s  wife,  accompanying  her  song 
with  his  flute ;  they  afterwards  attacked  Tetaheite,  whom 
they  would  have  murdered  had  it  not  been  for  the  women. 
Meualee  then  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  joined  Hao 
Coy  and  Quintal,  who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  received 
him  with  suspicion ;  but  this  accession  to  their  force, 
enabled  Uiem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  other  party,  and  they 
appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  fired  a  volley, 
which  so  alarmed  the  others,  that  they  sent  Adams  to  say, 
that  if  they  would  kill  Menalee  and  return  to  the  village, 
they  would  all  be  friends  again.  Thoy  complied  withthe 
first  stipulation,  and  shot  Minalee,  but,  not  relying  on  the 
sincerity  of  the  other  blacks,  they  refused  to  return  while 
they  were  alive. 

Soon  after,  the  widows  of  the  white  men  determined  to 
revenge  their  death,  by  killing  the  two  remaining  Otahei- 
teaas.  The  arrangement  was,  that  Susan  should  murder 
Tetaheite  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  that  Young  should, 
at  the  same  instant,  shoot  Nehow.  The  fi)rmer  fell  by  the 
blow  of  an  axe ;  the  other  was  looking  at  Young  loading 
his  gun,  and,  supposing  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  shootinff 
a  hog,  tdd  him  to  put  in  a  good  charge,  when  be  received 
the  deadly  contents. 

Thus  were  all  the  Otaheitean  men  destroyed  on  the 
eventful  third  of  October,  1793.  There  remained  on  the 
island  Adams,  Youn^,  Mao  Coy,  and  Quintal,  with  ten 
women  and  some  chddren,  the  two  latter  men  having 
joined  theif  companions  after  the  death  of  the  blacks.  They 
all  lived  together,  building  houses,  and  fencing  in  and 
planting  their  grounds,  fishing  and  catching  birds,  and 
constructing  pits  for  entrapping  the  hogs,  which  haa 
become  numerous,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  yam-crops. 
The  only  discontent  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
women,  who  were  sometimes  beaten  by  Mac  Coy  anq 
Quintal,  both  of  them  men  of  quarrelsome  dispositions. 
Repeated  attempts  to  murder  the  white  men  were  formed, 
but  failed,  and  the  women  were  forgiven,  but  threatenea 
with  death  if  they  made  any  future  attempts ;  but,  being 
now  the  mq^  numerous  party,  they  kept  the  men  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm. 

Few  events,  worthy  of  notice,  occurred  for  some  years. 
They  built  canoes  for  fishing,  and  thus  procured  rock-fish, 
and  large  mackerel.  It  happened^  however,  that  Mac  Coy. 
who  had  been  employed  (n  a  distillery  in  Scotland,  had  tried 
an  experiment  on  the  tcf  root,  and,  ip  1798,  unfortunately, 
succeeded  in  producing  an  ardent  spirit.  Tliis  success 
induced  Quintal,  to  "  alter  his  tea-kettle  into  a  still,"  a 
contrivance  which  succeeded  but  too  weU,  as  frequent 
intoxication  was  the  consequence.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  Mac  Coy,  upon  whom,  at  length,  it  produced 
fits  of  delirium,  in  one  <h  which  be  llirew  himself  from  a 
diff,  and  was  killed. 

About  the  year  1799,  Quintal  lost  hit  wife  by  a  fall  firom 
the  cliff,  while  searching  for  birds' eggs.  Although  he 
had  already  witnessed  the  fktal  consequences  of  such  a 
crime,  he  demanded  the  wife  of  one  of  his  companions. 
This  being  refused,  he  resolved  to  put  them  bo^  to 
death,  and  when  fbiled  in  his  attempt,  swore  lie  would 
lepeat  it.  Adams  <and  Voang,  not  doub^ig  that  he  would 
follow  up  his  maohrtign,  oaoM  So  the  coiifi^«aion,  that  their 


(ywh  lives  were  in  danger,  and  that  they  wete  justiMiu 
putting  him  to  death,  which  they  did  with  an  axe. 

Adams  and  Young  were  now  the  sole  sunivors  out  of 
the  fifteen  males  who  landed  on  the  island.  Tbey 
were  both,  and  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious  turn  of 
rnihd*  and  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed  naturally 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them.  Since  Christians 
death*  thev  had  regularly  read  the  Church  service  every 
Sundi^,  which  had  previously  only  been  once  done:  they 
now  determined  to  have  morning  and  evening  prayeis,  to 
add  the  afternoon  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  train  up 
their  children,  and  those  of  their  unfortunate  companions, 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 

if  oung  s  education  was  of  great  assistance  in  this  an- 
dertaking ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  repentance.  An 
ostbmatio  complaint  terminated  his  existence,  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Quintal,  and  Adams  was  left,  th^ 
only  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  infatuated  Mutineers 
of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  last  companion  was  long 
felt  as  a  severe  affliction,  and  disposed  him  more  than  ever 
to  repentance,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  pious  resolutioa^ 
he  had  forme<l,  in  the  hope  of  expiating  his  offences. 

At  this  time  there  were,  nineteen  children  on  the  island, 
some  of  them  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine.  The 
moment,  therefore,  was  favourable  ;  but  his  task  was  an 
arduous  one,  particularly  as  related  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Otaheitean  women.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  their  ex- 
ample had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  children,  who  acquired 
an  ardent  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
principles  thus  instilled  acquired  the  force  of  habit  as  they 
grew  up,  and  manifested  themselves  in  a  strict  adherens 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Such  is  the  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  In  a  second  paper,  we  shall  give  a  description  of 
the  island,  and  a  further  account  of  the  colony. 


SOCIETY. 
III.     The    Savage    State.— Confirmation  or 

Scripture  History  from  existing  Facts. 
If  man,  when  first  created,  was  left  like  the  brutes, 
to  the  unassisted  exercises  of  his  natural  powers  of 
body  and  mmd^  (those  powers  which  are  common  to 
the  European  and  to  the  New  Hollander,)  how  comes 
it,  that  the  European  is  not  now  in  the  coadition 
of  the  New  HoUander?  As  the  soU  itself,  and  the 
climate  of  New  Holland,  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  com,  and  yet,  (as  com  is  not  originally 
produced  there,)  could  never  have  borne  any  to  tbe 
end  of  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  brouffht  thither 
from  another  coimtry  and  sown;  so  the  8>vafp, 
though  he  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  soil  capable « 
receiving  the  seeds  of  civilization,  can  never,  in  the 
first  hifitance,  produce  it  as  of  itself:  and  mk^ 
those  seeds  bl  brought  from  some  other  quarter,  w 
must  remain  for  ever  in  the  barrenness  of  barl»ri»»- 

From  what  quarter,  then,  could  this  first  begianaf 
of  civilization  have  been  supplied  to  the  earliest  n^ 
of  mankind?  According  to  the  present  course  a 
nature,  the  first  introducer  of  cultivation  amon^ 
savages,  must  be  man  in  a  more  improved  state,  t^ 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  as  there  ^  ^ 
man  to  efiTect  diis,  it  must  have  been  the  wa»  ^ 
another  Being.  There  must  have  been,  in  sbort,  i 
revelation  made  to  the  first,  or  to  some  ^^^^' 
generation  of  mankind.  And  this  miracle,  (for  sn^ 
k  is,  as  being  an  in^ossibility  according  to  tw 
present  coarse  of  nature,)  is  attested  indepeMde^^ 
Scripture  accounts,  and  therefore,  i»  con^rmatit» 
them,  by  the  fact,  that  civilized  man  exists  at  t» 
present  day.  ^ 

Tddng  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  no  m 
to  dwell  on  tbe  usefulness,  the  importance,  theprt* 
vious  i»obabiUty  of  a  revelation :  it  it  «»^^^ 
a  fact,  of  which  proofis  are  existing  before  ^J^ 
Divine  uistruction  is  proved  to  he  necessary,  not  ob^ 
for  an  end  which  we  think  desirtthk,  at  which  vf^ 
agreeable  to  PJvinp  vfedom  and  ^joodne8S,lmtwr^ 
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end  which  we  know  has  been  attained.  That  man 
could  not  have  made  himself,  is  appealed  to,  as  a 
proof  of  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Creator:  and  that 
mankind  could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  civilized 
themselves,  is  a  proof  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
eqaai  strength,  of  the  aid  of  a  Divine  Instructor, 

This  argument  presses  so  hard  on  the  adversaries 
of  Rfeligion,  that  they  sometimes  attempt  to  evade  its 
force,  by  calling  on  us  to  produce  an  instance  of 
some  one  art,  peculiar  to  civilized  men,  and  which,  it 
may  be  proved,  could  not  have  been  derived,  except 
from  inspiration.  But  this  is  clearly  an  evasion  of  * 
the  argument :  for,  so  far  from  representing  all  arts 
that  seem  beyond  the  power  of  savages  to  Invent,  as 
peculiar  to  civilized  jpen,  the  direct  contrary  has  been 
remarked  in  a  former  paper :  and  this  is  just  wh^t 
might  have  been  expected,  supposing  savages  to  be, 
as  it  is  here  contended,  in  a  degenerated  state. 

Errors  respecting  a  ''State  ot  Natur^." 

To  place  man  in  such  a  state,  seems,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  to  do  what  was  done  for  the  brutes,  in  the  mere 
act  of  creation,  considering  how  much  more  com- 
pletely they  are  furnished  with  instincts  than  we  are. 
To  have  left  man,  (as  the  brutes  are  left,)  in  a  state 
of  nature;    that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  grown-up 
person,  who  should  have  reached  that  time  of  life 
without  cultivation,  would  have  been  to  leave  him 
with   his  principal  faculties  not  only  imdeveloped, 
but  without  a  chance  of  their  ever  being  developed, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  brutes.     Such  an  act, 
therefore,  would  in  reality  not  have  borne  a  resem- 
blance to  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  brutes, 
but  would  have  been,  out  of  all  proportion,  to  the 
disadvantage   of    man.     In  fact,   there  is  no  good 
reason  for  calling  the  state  of  the  rudest  savages  "  a 
state  of  nature,"  tmless  the  word  be  used  to  denote, 
merely  ignorance  of  arts.     But  to  call  theirs  a  state 
of  nature,  (as  several  writers  have  done,)  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  natural  state,"  is  a  use  of  words  as  much  at 
variance  with  sound  philosophy,  as  the  dreams  of 
those,  who  fancy  this  state  to  resemble  the  golden 
age   of    the  poets,   are   with    positive    facts.      The 
peaceful  life,  and  gentle  disposition  j  the  freedom  from 
oppression;    the  absence  of  selfishness  and  of  evil 
passions    among    savages;     these   things   have    no 
existence  but  in  the  fictions  of  poets,  and  the  fancies 
of  vain  speculators :  nor  can  their  life  be  properly 
called  the  natural  state  of  man.     A  plant  would  not 
be  said  to  be  m  its  natural  state,  which  was  growing 
in  a  soil  or  chmate  that  prevented  its  putting  forth 
the  flowers  or  the  fruit  for  which  its  structure  was 
designed.     No  one  who  saw  the  pine  growing  near 
perpetual  snow,  on  the  Alps,  stunted  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  strugghng  to  hve  on  amidst 
rocks  and  glaciers,  would  describe  that  as  the  natural 
state   of  a  tree,   which  in  a  more  genial  soil  and 
climate,  a  little  lower  down,  was  found  able  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.     In  like  manner, 
the  natural  state  of  man  must  be  reckoned,  not  that 
in  which    his   inteUectual    and   moral   growth  are 
etuntcd  and  kept  down,  but  one,  in  which  his  original 
endowments  are,  although  not  brought  to  perfection, 
enabled  to  exercise  themselves,  and  to  expand  like 
the  flowers  of  a  plant;  and  especially  in  which  th^t 
marked  feature  of  our  species,  a  tendency  towards 
progressive  improvement,  is  permitted  to  come  into 
play.     Such  then  seems  to  have  been  the  state  in 
which  the  earliest  race  of  mankind  were  placed  by 
the  Creator.  I^« 


Xo  bring  misery  on  those  who  have  not  deserved  it,  is  part 
of  the  aggregated  guilt  of  rebeUion.— Johnson- 


THE  HEDGE-HOG,  or  URCHIK. 

(Erinaceus  Buropcsus,  Linnecus,) 

The  Hedge-hog  is  a  most  singular  ajsid  ctirious  ani- 
mal, both  in  its  formation  and  habits.  It  is  very 
frequently  found  in  England,  and  resides  in  small 
thickets,  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  copses,  in 
hedges,  and  dry  ditches^  The  upper  part  of  ttie  body 
of  the  Hedge-hog  is  covered  with  sha^'  spines,  and  it 
has  the  power,  when  attacked  or  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself,  by  means  of  a  most  curious  conformation  of 
il^uscles,  into  a  firm  oblong  ball,  which  presents 
nothing  to  its  foe  but  sharp  points,  which  secure  it 
against  most  of  its  enemies.  To  do  this,  it  puts  its 
head  on  its  breast,  and  draws  together  its  fore-legs. 
Whilst  thus  folded,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
^o  powerful,  that  the  animal  might  as  easily  be  torn 
to  pieces  as  pulled  open. 

The  Hedge-hog,  at  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
forms  itself  a  deep  warm  nest  of  dry  leaves,  grass, 
and  moss,  in  which  it  lies  up,  in  a  dormant  state, 
during  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather;  but  when 
placed  before  the  fire,  it  soon  revives  from  its  tor- 
pidity. The  Hedge-hog  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  keep- 
ing retired  during  the  day,  but  in  motion  the  whole 
night,  in  search  of  food,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  especially  of  beetles ;  and  so 
peculiariy  are  the  organs  of  its  stomach  adapted  to 
this  latter  kind  of  food,  that  it  has  been  known  to  eat 
himdreds  of  Cantharides  without  inconvenience,  while 
a  single  one  produces  the  most  horrid  agony  in  a  dog 
or  cat,  and  in  most  other  animals. 

A  singular  fact,  respecting  the  Hedge-hog,  was  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Buckland,  who,  having  reason 
to  suspects  that  it,  occasionally  at  least,  fed  on  snakes. 
In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture, 
placed  the  common  ringed  snake  and  a  Hedge-hog 
in  a  box  together.  At  first,  the  Hedge-hog  did  not 
feee  the  snake,  when  the  Professor  laid  the  former  on 
the  back  of  the  latter,  and  in  such  a  way  as  thatJt 
was  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  ball  where  the 
head  and  tail  met.  As  soon  as  the  snake  began  to 
move,  the  Hedge-hog  started,  and  opening  himself 
^P»  gave  the  snake  a  vigorous  bite,  and  instantly  re- 
sumed his  rolled  state.  It  speedily  repeated  the 
bite,  and  followed  it  up,  at  the  same  interval  as  before, 
with  a  third  bite,  by  which  the  back  of  the  snake  was  . 
broken.  The  Hedge-hog  then,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  snake,  took  up  and  passed  through  its  jaws 
the  whole  body  of  the  snake,  cracking  the  bones 
audibly  at  every  inch.  This  preparatory  process 
being  completed,  the  Hedge-hog  commenced  eating 
the  serpent,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  pro- 
ceeding without  interruption,  though  slowly,  con- 
sumed it,  just  as  one  eats  a  radish,  until  about  one- 
half  of  the  victim  disappeared.  The  Hedge-hog 
could  not  go  further,  from  repletion,  but  finished  tht 
rest  of  the  snake  on  the  following  evening. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hedge-hog  lives 
partly  on  vegetables,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  does  so  to  much  extent.  M.  de  Buffon  placed 
four  young  Hedge-hogs  and  their  mother  in  a  cage  : 
for  the  first  two  days,  the  only  food  he  gave  them 
was  some  pieces  of  boiled  beef,  of  which  they  sucked 
the  juicy  parts,  but  in  all  other  respects  left  the  meat 
entire  5  on  the  third  day,  he  put  into  the  cage  several 
kinds  of  plants,  as  groimdsel,  bindweed,  &c.,  but  they 
did  not  touch  any  of  thenk  On  the  following  day, 
he  gave  them  cherries,  bread,  and  bullock's  liver  3 
both  the  mother  and  the  young  sucked  the  latter  very 
greedily,  they  likewise  ate  a  small  portion  of  the 
bread,  but  would  not  touch  the  fruit. 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selhame,  says  that 
the  Hedge-hogs,  Which  abounded  in  his  gardGP*  ale 
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in  ■  cnrioTu  maimer  ibt  roots  of  the  plmtsin,  in  his 
graap-waSka :  with  tfaur  upper  mandible,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  their  lower,  they  bored  imder  the 
plant,  and  bo  ate  off  the  root  upwards,  leaving  the 
tnft  of  leaves  on  Hie  surface  untouched. 


We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  habits  of  this 
mild,  timid,  and  in  many  respects  very  useful  race  of 
aoimalH,  because  an  ignorance  of  their  real  mode  of 
living  has  led  to  the  unnecjeasary  destractioo  of  many 
of  them,  and  to  much  wanton  cruelty  being  practised 
towards  them.  In  many  parishes  ia  England,  over- 
seers, Btill  under  an  ignorant  prejudice,  give  a  pre- 
mium on  all  Hedge-hoga  brought  to  them.  The 
Hedge-h(%  has  been  a(x:usod  of  sucking  the  milk 
from  cows,  which,  as  Pennant  justly  observes,  from 
the  smallneas  of  its  mouth,  ia  impossible  to  be  true. 
It  has  been  supposed,  too,  that  it  ascends  trees,  and 
eats  the  fruit ;  but  those  wbo  have  had  them  in  their 
gardens,  and  watched  them  closely,  have  never  had 
cause  to  suppose  such  to  he  the  fact.  The  Hedge- 
hog is  sometimes  introduced  into  houses,  to  destroy 
beetles  j  and  has  been  so  for  tamed  as  to  turn  a 
spit,  by  means  of  a  'Small  wheel,  and  to  answer  to 
its  mime.  By  the  Calmuc  Tartars  it  is  much 
esteemed,  and  kept  in  B'  domesticated  state  in  their 
huts,  instead  of  cats,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
vermin  ;  but  its  smell  is  so  powerful  and  disgusting, 
as  to  render  it  an  unpleasant  inmate  in  a  boose. 

Hedge-hogs  live  in  pairs,  and  the  females  usually 
produce  four  or  five^oong  in  the  spring  :  their  nest 
is  lat^,  and  composed  chiefly  of  moss  and  grass. 

The  flesh  is  often  eaten  by  gipsies  and  trantps, 
who  skin  the  animal  before  they  dress  it.  Those  who 
have  tasted  it  describe  ^it  as  delicate,  and  of  a  good 
flavour.  Formerly,  the  skin  of  the  Hedge-he^  was 
employed  instead  of  a  brush,  for  clothes,  and  was 
used  in  France  in  the  dressing  of  hemp.  The  form- 
ers, on  some  parts  of  the  C&ntinent,  fix  the  skin  of 
a  Hedge-hog  on  the  muzzle  of  a  calf  that  they  wish 
to  wean. 

Most  nocturnal  animals,  from  their  habits  being 
less  known  than  those  which  move  about  in  th6  day- 
time, were,  in  times  less  enlightened  than  the  present 
age,  the  subjects  of  many  strange  and  superstitious 
stories ;  and  parte  of  them  were  often  believed  to 
possess  medicinal  virtue^  the  most  ridiculous  and  im- 
probable that  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  Dr.  Shaw 
mentions  t^vo  curious  absurdities  of  this  kind,  in 
-  regard  to  the  Hedge-hog.  "  According  to  Albertus 
Magnus,  a  very  ancient  writer,  the  right  eye  of  a 
Hedge-hog,  firied  in  oil,  kept  in  a  brass  vessel,  and 
used  OB  an  eintmcnt  to  the  eyes,  will  enable  a  pennon 
to  see  as  well  by  night  as  by  day !  And  Pliny  afSrms 
that  its  gall,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a  bat,  is  a  good 
application  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs."  Of 
such  worthless  ^plications  as  these  did  a  great  port 
of  the  medical  art  in  former  times  consiit  1  T. 


Thb  iNTiDtL's  Tut.— In  theUDitedSlatatofAfiiRM 
infidelity  found  an  acti\-e  champion  in  the  veQiauwii 
Colanel  Allen,  wbo  mada  an  open  pnrfeuioD  at  hii  dis- 
belief in  revealed  religion.  It  hsppeaed  Hut  t  diu^tn 
of  the  Colonel's,  to  whom  he  was  much  tthched,  fell  licL 
During  the  progreM  of  her  tllDeM,  Dr.  Elliot  wu  om  dii 
dining  with  the  Colonel,  and  after  dinner,  luvingidunnW 
to  the  Colond'v  library,  some  infidel  and  deiiticil  poUj. 
cations  were  introduced  by  the  Colonel,  to  the  Dutai 
notice.  While  they  were  occupied  in  laakiag  U  them,  i 
servant  cams  to  Bonounce  to  the  Colonel,  that  ut  tlamsi 
change  h»d  taken  place  in  hii  daughter,  and  tUt  hb 
presence  was  required  iu  her  bed-room.  Thillm  he  (int, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Elliot.  As  he  appnaehed  hn  laj. 
side,  she  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  FUherl  I  feel  itatni 
end  ia  drawing  near.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  am  1  u 
believe  what  vou  have  taught  me,  or  what  I  tun  Ititir 
from  my  mother."  Her  mother  was  a  aound  and  linnrc 
Christian,  and  bad  spared  no  opportunity  of  iniilinf 
Christian  truths  into  Oie  mind  of  her  child.  Thehiha 
paused  for  a  miHnent;  ha  filed  his  eyes  on  hli  ifnt 
child;  his  countenance  changed;  his  frame wu obienij 
to  ba  convulsed  to  ita  very  centre ;  while  bit  qnivning  lipi 
could  scarce  give  utterance  to  the  words.  "  B«lieii,  m< 
child  t  ivhat  your  mother  has  taught  joul"  Tbt  Unggli 
was  lix>  great;  the  confiict  between  the  prids  «f  bmiiii 
reason,  a^d  the  swelliRK  of  parental  afieebon  in  the  kon. 
was  more  than  he  eould  bear,  and  even  ovn  hit  tlnbbgni 
mind,  the  truth  prevailed. 

Tna  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man,  in  thii  tnDiitorTi(iUo< 
existence,  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  contrElIni! 
the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  natm*,  and  imptwinf  iH 
its  better  aspirations;  to  do  his  duty,  first  t» hit  Wt, 
then  lo  bis  neighbours,  lastly  (o  hit  counlrv  and  hii  bn; 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  bappneas  of  thoae,  wbo  w  ii 
any  degree  dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  lie  bu  it* 
means   of   assistiog,   and   never   wantonly  lo  iiyun  ii' 


have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  omamniial  n 
Eocietv,  whatever  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humuiitr;  n 
•tore  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  it  ia  fined  to  ncerr, 
and  he  is  able  to  attain;  and  so  to  employ  the  taleati [«^ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  that  when  the  account  ii  r^wf- " 
may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship  approved.  It  ihouH  iW 
seem  difficult  to  do  this:'  for  nothing  can  be  more  eiidml 
than  that  men  are  and  muat  be  happy,  in  praportonis 
their  lives  are  conformed  to  such  a  scheme  rf  Di>« 
philosophy— 4  OUTB  BY. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  DECEMBER. 
MONDAY,  and 
1796  MiinfD  Park  depaited  fram  Piunia, 


1604  AapcJim  crowned  Kmi 


on  lbs  Bif  ^**^ 

■ror  of  the  French. 
__   ;8DAY,  3rd.: 
1823  Btltmi  died  at  Galo,  oa  his  road  lo  TimbvctM 

WEDNESDAY,  *ih. 
1731  Three  hundred  ciplivee,    redeeuied  from  tUi 
returoed  thanks  -  "'  "-  ■"-  ---"-'-'  '-■■^ 
from  captivity. 
1755  The  Eddjslono  Liriilhome  nearly  eonnmsd  bj  to. 


n  St.  Piul'i  Cathedial,  for  iliaiileli«»« 


ichthooie  nCBrly  eonni 

THURSDAY.  5th. 

leoe  Dr.  Hava,  inTenlor  of  ihe  method  of  lotomi  «*"" 
animation  adopted  by  the  Humane  Sodtty,  dted. 

FRIDAY,  ah.  ,    jr^ 

St.  NiciioL.),  Bi.Hor.—This  holy  peiaon  B***  ?>  «*«  WJJ 
stantiae,  and  was  hichly  reverenced  by  him,  •"■■".'f' Ifca 
church,  or  Bi.hop  of  Sljja.  The  legends  of  St.  Niehj^^ 
such  marvellouB  imtanc«  of  hi>  early  conforrailT  »  "''"t'TS 
of  the  Koiaaa  Church,  aa  entitled  him  to  the  ^il*"  _,ijJ 


'rit-wunricdKd'^'rS; 
mn  of  Sulon,  "«  "T  "k«, 
m  the  coaat,  are  ded<c«J  "  % 
v..L.i.:.>    .IU,!  itihei(t><  "^ 


:keryof  ihe  mo«l  tolemn  rites  was  prac«iKd_  isij"! 

holaa  wai  also  the   Patron   -' 

churches  in  this  iitand,  rituatad  on  th ,  -  - 

1670  Hairy  Jinkixt.  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  died  « 
1711  Mrt.  Jean  5cri»IiaiM  died,  at  the  an  of  137- 

SATUSDAYi  7lh. 
1683  Alrtrntm  Sydnty  beheaded  on  Tawer-bill. 
SUNDAY,  8tb. 
Sicoiin  SoHBtT  ni  Adtuit. 
15«2  Mury  QuMH  ef  SaU  boia  at  LiDlithfOW. 


LONDON:  ^        ,^.^- 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKBR,   WEST  »nUMU'^^ 

llwiDnrWamu.iKnMtiii.ra'CMOinPmir.""™""'™ 

Sal*  by  sU  Bwluritan  swl  (*"«••■*"'■*' ■'■** 


Sbaciurlra^S       M^n^^int^ 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS, 

AMD  OF  THE  VOYAGES  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  FROM  THE 
ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACtFlC. 


THE  NORTH  VFEST  PASSAGE. 
Thb  existence  <rf  a  North-West  Pusage,  or  of  a  navipible 
communicalion  between  the  Atlantic  and  PociSc  Oceans 
round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a  question  which 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  tor  the  last 
tbre«  centuries ;  and  the  return  of  our  >Ld*entuii>us  country- 
man Captain  Rom,  from  hii  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in  its 
determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  upon 
tbe  subject  among  ull  classes.  Its  object  niay  be  brietly 
ex^nined  thus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  elobe,  is  collected  into  two  threat  masBOs;  the  one  of 
avhicli  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  and  is  called 
the  Old  World;  the  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and 
termed  the  New  World,  The  former,  which  is  compMed 
of    the  united   continents  of   Kurope,  Asia,   and   AlVica, 

erSsenta  one  unbroken  masa  of  land,  stretching  from  the 
ape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the 
r»orth.  The  New  World,  or  the  continent  of  America, 
forms  a  similarly  uninteirupted  barrier,  extending  a  nearly 
equal  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Hagelbaens  in  the 
South,  to  a  point  yet  undetermined  in  the  North.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  interposed  between  these  two  masses, 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  PaciSc  Ocean  sepa- 
rates them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previous  to  tbe  close 
of  the  fifteenth  eenturv,  it  wai  not  known  that  any 
comtnunicatiDn  existed  Wwecn  these  oceans;  in  other 
words,  the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  (including  of 
course  the  principal  nations  of  Kurope.)  had  no  maritime 
connexion  with  those  washed  bythe  Paciflc,  (of  which  the 
East  Indies  forma  a  part.l  There  are  at  present  two 
Vot.  III. 


practicable  mutes  by  which  lueh  c<wimunieation  is  main- 
tained. The  one  is,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Old 
World,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  other,  by  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  World,  through  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  round  Cape  Horn-  They  inay 
be  termed  respectively  the  South-East  Passage  and  the 
South-Wist  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  PeciGc 
Each  of  these  passages,  however,  implies  tbe  necessity  of 
sailing  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Atlantic,  before  either 
the  eastern  or  the  western  turning  into  the  Pacific  can  be 
reached ;  and  as  tbe  chief  maritime  nations  cf  the  world 
ore  placed  much  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  it  has  occurred 
to  them,  that  if  they  were  to  sail  to  the  northern  instead 
of  the  southern  extremity,  and  then  turn  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west,  thev  would  reach  the  Paciflc  much  sooner ;  in 
other  words,  that  a  North-East  Passage  (round  the  northern 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia.)  or  a.  North-West  Passage  (round 
the  northern  shores  of  America,)  would  be  a  much  shorter 
route  than  the  existing  South-East  or  Bouth-West  Passage. 
But  obstacles  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  either 
of  these  northern  passages,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
southern  routes.  Tb.e  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  are  situated  in  much  higher  latitudes 
than  their  southern  limits,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  a 
much  more  intense  degree  of  cold;  so  that  while  tbe 
waters  that  bound  the  latter  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
seaman,  those  which  encircle  the  former,  are  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  froi en  into  a  vast  icy  barrier, 
entirely  obstructing  all  navigation.  Another  circumetance 
also  operates  to  the  same  effect  In  accomplishing  either 
of  the  southern  passages,  the  navigator  has  merely  to 
round  a  jutting  promontory  in  a  h^h  latitude;  but  in 
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attempting  otther  of  tho  northern  routes,  he  has  to  pass 
a  long  line  of  coast  extending  above  100°  or  180®  of 
longitude  under  the*  same  frozen  parallel. 

The  question  of  a  North-Ea^t  Passage  has  long  since 
ceased  to  excite  much  interest.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  sea  extends  from  Bchring  s  Strait  to  the  Spitzbergen 
Seas ;  but  the  passage  has  never  yet  been  performed,  and 
may  be  feirly  assumed  to  be  impracticable.  A  North- West 
Passage  would  be  a  much  shorter  route ;  but  a  shorter 
than  all  has  been  suggested,  which  is  termed  the  North 
Polar  Passage.  It  consists  in  sailing  through  the  Spitz- 
bergen Seas  direct  into  the  Polar  Basin,  or  the  region 
immediately  surrounding  the  North  Pole,  and  emerging 
at  Behring  8  Strait ;  its  track  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  presented  by  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  America 
on  the  other.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  effect  the  remain- 
ing two  passages,  the  North- West  and  the  Polar ;  remark- 
ing on  the  obstacles  that  have  frustrated  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  desiderata  yet  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

OBSTACLES  TO   THE   ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  difficulties  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  we  have  before  observed,  from  the  extreme 
cold  to  which  their  high  latitude  exposes  them.  Owing  to 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axis,  the  sun  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  entirely  withdrawn  from  these  regions.  Throughout 
this  long  and  dreary  night,  an  intense  frost  prevails.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  August,  snow  begins  to  fall ;  a  rapid 
formation  of  ice  ensues ;  along  the  shores  and  bays,  the 
fresh  water,  poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the 
thawing  of  former  collections  of  snow,  becomes  quickly 
congealed ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice, 
and  its  waters  are  ftrmly  bound  ub  mto  one  solid  mass. 
The  gloomy  darkness  of  impenetraule  winter  now  reigns 
throughout;  occasionally,  inaeed,  relieved  or  aggravated, 
by  the  moon's  feeble  rays. 

At  length  the  sun  reappears ;  but  it  is  long  before  his 
faint  and  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the 
dreary  waste.  Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases ; 
the  snow  begins  to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  and  the 
ocean  is  once  again  set  free.  The  massy  sheet  which  its 
surface  lately  formed  is  now  broken  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, of  various  size  and  thickness :  these,  impelled  by 
the  violence  of  winds  and  currents,  are  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful  shock,  and 
shivering  each  other  iqto  atoms.  This  disruption  of  the  ice 
generally  happens  about  the  month  of  June ;  and  a  few 
weeks  are  commonly  sufficient  to  disperse  the  floating  fields. 

The  sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval, 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  ;  but  the  navi- 
gation is  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these 
floating  fields  of  ice.  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable, 
impedes  his  progress ;  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated 
mountains  of  ice,  which  float  like  lofty  towers  upon  the 
ocean,  threatening  to  overwhelm  with  instant  destruction 
the  frail  bark  that  sails  beneath.  These  are  formed  by  the 
congelation  of  the  fresh  water  that  pours  annually  into 
the  ocean,  and  are  collected  along  the  indented  shores  and 
in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  Every 
successive  year  adds  to  their  size,  till  at  length,  by  the 
action  of  their  own  accumulated  weight,  and  the  under- 
mining of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken  off",  and 
precipitated  into  the  ocean  below.  These  mountains  of 
hard  and  perfect  ice  are  probably  the  gradual  production  of 
many  years.  Their  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid ; 
and  their  tint  of  a  fine  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles ; 
but  large  pieces  may  be  occasionally  obtained,  possessing 
a  degree  of  purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  beautiful  crystal.  Captain  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a 
lump  of  ice,  of  by  no  means  regular  convexity,  used  as  a 
burning  lens,  he  has  frequently  burnt  wood,  fired  gunpowder, 
melted  lead,  and  lit  the  sailors'  pipes,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment :  the  ice  itself  remaining,  in  the  mean  while,  (]|uite  firm 
and  pellucid.  Tlie  salt-water  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  porous, 
incompact,  and  only  imperfealy  transparent ;  and  is  an- 
nually formed  and  destroyed.  The  appearance  of  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  icebergs  is  described  as  interesting  in  tho 
extreme.     Along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  they 


form  an  immense  rampart,  which  presec^ts  ta  the  mlHner 
a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance  whole  groups 
of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  uoder  full  sail 

HISTORY    TO    THE   CLOSE  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Thb  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  i 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage,  t&s 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year  1509, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence 
to  the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hod- 
son's  Strait,  he  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  so-moch- 
desired  passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  tbe 
Strait  of  Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the 
following  year  embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  \m 
vessels;  but  having  been  separated  from  his  consort  by 
bad  weather,  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother, 
Michael  de  Cortereal,  who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  scared  a 
similar  fate;  and  it  was  only  the  positive  order  of  the  king, 
Manuel,  which  restrained  a  third  brother  from  continuing 
the  fruitless  search.  The  two  Cabotas  had  preriooslf 
engaged  in  the  same  enterprise ;  but  their  efforts  had  ter- 
minated only  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland. 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez  on  that  of 
Spain ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  dis- 
cover any  opening  in  the  northern  coast,  that  held  out  the 
least  hope  of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  fte 
North  Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thome, 
of  Bristol,  who  is  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  VllL 
*'  with  very  weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a 
discov'erie,  even  to  the  North  Pole."  Among  other  adTU- 
tages  that  were  held  out  as  the  probable  results,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  Cliina  and  the  East 
Indies:  but  although  an  expedition  was  sentout  for  this 
purpose,  tho  proceedings  connected  with  it  are  scareely  it 
all  known.  The  voyage  of  *♦  The  Trinitie  and  the  MxM,' 
to  the  north-west,  followed  in  1336,  but  without  any  farther 
success:  and  between  the  years  1553  and  1556,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  Richard  Chancelor,  and  Stephen  Burougb, 
performed  three  several  voyages  in  quest  of  f^  North-East 
Passage,  hut  could  not,  on  account  of  immense  shoals  of 
ice,  ju-oceed  further  than  the  Strait  of  Weigats. 

Notwithstanding  th^  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the 
belief  that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  tbe 
north-west  still  remained  unimpaired  among  the  merchants 
and  navigators  of  England,  ^nd  was  supported  hy  tk 
writings  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  nation.  Under  tt« 
auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher  made  three 
successive  voyages,  in  1576,  1577,  and  1578;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  exceedingly  small.  Yet  their  promoters  were 
still  satisfied  "  of  the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage,"  and  they  accordingly  resolved  on  a 
new  expedition.  Tne  conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the 
celebrated  John  Davis,  who,  in  1585,  succeeded  in  pi«^ 
up  the  strait,  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  high  as  latitude 
66°  40',  and  discovered  the  inlet  called  Cumberland  Stmt 
He  performed  two  subsequent  voyages  in  the  succeeding  tvo 
years,  in  the  second  of  which  he  stood  sixty  leagues  up 
Cumberland  Strait 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencanf* 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Weymouth  de- 
parted on  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expefl*^  ^ 
the  Muscovy  and  Turkey  Companies ;  but  his  foyige  ^ 
a  complete  failure. 

In  the  years  1605,  1606,  and  1607,  the  King  of  DcSj 
mark  despatched  Henry  Hall  three  several  times,  but  au 
his  attempts  were  fruitless. 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  nor  that  ^5 
the  north-west,  seemed  now  to  hold  out  much  hope* 
success,  it  was  resolved  again  to  try  the  route  *^*^ 
North  Pole.  Accordingly  Henry  Hudson,  an  expericoe^ 
and  intrepid  seaman,  was  selected  for  this  enterprise;  ani 
in  the  year  1607,  he  set  sail  from  England,  and  stooj 
directly  for  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  bo  reach* 
in  latitude  73°,  naming  the  point  Hold  with  Hope;  tbfiK< 
continuing  northward,  he  advanced  to  about  latitude  Slj. 
when  he  was  compelled  by  the  ice  to  return.  la  the  n^ 
lowing  year  he  was  employed,  without  success,  in  search  ^ 
a  North-East  Passage ;  and,  in  1609,  by  the  Dutch,  in  ^ 
expedition  of  very  dubious  object  In  1610  he  embarks 
on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  once  again  to  the  norA-v^l* 
vard.    Keeping  to  the  westward,  he  passed  tbe  stit> 
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which  now  bears  his  name ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  his  crew 
mutinied,  and,  turning  him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandoned  him 
to  a  miserable  fate.  . 

Sir  Thomas  Button  followed  next,  in  1612,  and,  passing 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  the  main  land  of  Ame- 
rica in  latitude  60°  40'.  Having  wintered,  he  advanced  as 
hi(^h  as  latitude  65°,  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton 
Island,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1613. 

Robert  By  lot,  in  1615,  proceeded  about  half  a  degree 
further  north,  and.  in  the  following  year,  embarked  with 
Baffin,  to  examine  the  sea  lying  north  and  west  of  Davis* 
Strait.  In  this  voyage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  ever  accomplished  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe,  they  traced  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  up  Davis* 
Strait,  as  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  now 
named  after  Baffin ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward,  they 
followed  it  round,  and  descended  the  opposite  shores  to  the 
south,  passing,  in  their  way,  several  large  openings,  which 
they  neglected  to  examine,  apparently  assuming  them  to 
be  merely  Sounds. 

Luke  Fox  followed  in  163 1,  and  explored  Hudson's  Bay; 
and,  in  1668,  Zachariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  examine  the  same  quarter ;  and  the  results  of 
this  voyage  appear  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Knight,  Barlow, 
and  Vaughan,  in  1719,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  "  the  Strait  of  Anian,  in  order  to 
discover  goM,  &c.,  to  the  northMrard ;"  when,  of  two  ships 
that  were  sent  out,  neither  returned. 

John  Scroggs  was  sent  in  search  ef  them  in  1722,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the 
smallest  note. 

In  1737,  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay   Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Dobbs,  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  appropriate  two  vessels  lor  this  service,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Middleton,  who  left  England  in  1711,  and 
wintered  in  Churchill  River;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1742, 
proceeded  up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  to  Wager  River, 
and  sailed  round  what  is  called  Repulse  Bay,    The  offer  by 
Parliament,  in  1 743,  of  a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  whomsoever 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  should  discover  a  North- West 
Passage  through  Hudson's  Strait,  seemed  to  evince  that  the 
public  opinion  still  remained  decidedly  in  favour  of  its 
practicability.     A   subscription  of    10,000/.  was  entered 
into,  and  two  ships  were  sent  out,  in  1746,  under  Captains 
Moor  and  Smith,  who  merely,  however,  ascertained  that 
Wager  River  was  a  djap  bay  or  inlet. 

On   the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  public  ardour 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  damped ;  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  no  attempt  at  northern  discovery  by  sea  was 
made,  either  by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals ; 
but,  in  1772,  Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  land-journey 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the 
termination  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 
About  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  approaching  the  North  Polo  was  revived  bv  the  Hon. 
£>aines  Barrington,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
geries  of  papers  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  Presi- 
dent aiid  Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then 
f^irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  sanc- 
tion for  the  fitting  ont  an  expedition  for  that  service.    The 
proposal  meeting  with  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty, 
two  shins,  the   Race-horse  and  the   Carcase  bombs,  were 
equippca   accordingly;   the   former  under  the    orders  of 
Oaptain  Constantino  John  Phipps,  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,)  who  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition ; 
ttie    latter  under  those  of  Captain  Skeffiiigton  Lutwidge. 
Xhey  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of  June,  1773,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  the  latitude  of  the  south 
part  of  Spitzbergen.    On  the  fifth  of  July,  they  fell  in  with 
rlie  main  body  of  the  ice,  which  stretches  across  from  Spitz- 
>er^en  to  Greenland,  ^nd  commenced  looking  for  an  open- 
nj5    by   which  they   might  pass  through.    The    ice  was 
examined,  ftom  east  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but 
vithout  success;  and  Captain  Phipps  now  "  began  to  con- 
ceive  that  the  ice  was  one  compact  impenetrable  body." 
'^.fter    repeated  farther  attempts,  the  ships  were  beset  in 
he  ice,  which  soon  began  to  press  in  fast,  being,  in  many 
>'aces,  forced  higher  than  the  main-yard,  by  the  s(^uee^in? 
ogether  of  the  pieces.    With  the  assistance  of  the  wmd  they 
k'ero  at  length  extricated;  and,  the  season  being  now  far 
dvanced,  they  returned  home. 


The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  did  not  cause  the  hopes 
of  discovering  a  northern  navigable  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Act  of  Parliament,  granting  the  reward  of  20,000/.,  was 
altered  so  as  to  include  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  extend 
the  condition  of  a  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay,  to  that 
of  every  northern  passage ;  and  a  sum  of  5000/.  was  als^ 
awarded  to  any  ship  that  approached  within  one  degree  of 
the  North  Pole. 

In  1776.  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  in  the  brig  Lion^ 
to  examine  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  the 
result  was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  vessel  was  despatched, 
under  Lieutenant  Walter  Young,  on  a  similar  service,  and 
also  to  examine  the  practicability  of  a  passage  into  the 
Pacific,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Captain  Cook,  who  t^as 
Expected  to  be  about  that  time  engaged  in  atiemptirig  to 
pass  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  relurnfed 
without  having  accomplished  any  thing. 

The  narrative  bf  Hearne,  whose  journey  doWii  fbe 
Coppet^miiie  River  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  long  regarded  with  mistrust ;  but  a  similar  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Ih  1 79'J,  in 
which  he  descended  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  and 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  considerably  to  the  westward  of 
the  point  at  which ffearne  arrived,  served  to  j;ive  H  stronger 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  latter  traveller's  statements,  and, 
by  proving  the  existence  of  a  sea  to  the  north  Of  America, 
to  increase  the  probability  of  a  North- West  jai^sage.  filit 
the  long  and  disastrous  war  Which  soori  rtftervVards  cbh- 
vulsed  the  whole  of  Europe,  directed  the  skiU  and  i-esoitrpfes 
of  the  nation  into  another  channel,  and  piit  ah  effectual 
stop  to  the  progress  of  northern  discovery. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  CAPTAINS  Rd38  AND 

feUCHAN. 


No  sooner,  however,  had  peace  been  restored,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was  again  drawn  to 
this  long-agitated  question.    The  possibility  of  eff*ecting  a 
North- West  Passage,  became  once  more  a  fruitful  source  of 
debate,  and  was  discussed  with  a  keenness,  and  a  regard 
to  the  results  of  former  experience,  in   estimating  the 
probability  of  its   success,  that  had    rftrely  been   evinced 
before.    The  reasons  assigned  in  its  favour  were  many  and 
cogent.    A  perpetual  current  setting  down  from  the  north- 
ward, along  the  eastern  shores  of  America  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  was  said  to  afford  a  strong  presumption, 
that  between  Davis'  Strait  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  communication.     The  vast  quantities 
of  drift-wood  floated  down  by  this  current,  whose  appear- 
ance frequently  indicated  that  it  had   recently  been  in  a 
growing  state,  and  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  whose  sub- 
stance denoted  the  produce  of  milder  latitudes,  was  adduced 
as  another  powerful  argument  to  the  same  eff'ect.    A  third, 
on  which  equal  stress  was  laid,  was  derived  from  the  fact. 
Well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  Greenland  fisheries, 
that  whales  which  had  been  harpooned  in  the  Spitzbergen 
Seas  and  Davis*  Strait,  have  been  caught  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The  general  trend- 
ing of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as  indicated 
by  the  three  points  then  known.  Icy  Cape,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers  ;  the  testimony 
of  the  native  Indian  maps;  and  the  occurrence,  in  Green- 
land, of  a  species  of  heath,  which  had  never  been  found  in 
America ;   were  all  regarded  aft  additional  grounds  of  the 
same  supposition. 

The  disappearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  from  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  the  removal  of  the  icy  barrier  which 
was  supposed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  present  an  opportu- 
nity peculiarly  favourable  for  the  resumption  of  those 
labours  which  had  been  interrupted  only  by  the  political 
disturbances  of  Europe.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that 
two  distinct  expeditions  should  be  fitted  out  and  despatched; 
the  one  to  proceed  up  Davis'  Strait,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  northward,  and  then,  rounding  the  north- 
east point  of  the  continent  of  America,  to  hold  a  westerly 
course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Bohrings  Strait;  the 
other,  to  proceed  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as  might  be 
found  practicable,  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  and,  in 
the  event  of  finding  an  open  Polar  Basin,  to  pass  across 
the  Pole,  and  make  for  Behring's  Strait,  also. 

Accordingly,  four  merchant-ships  were  hired  and  com- 
missioned  for  this  purpose ;  two  of  which>  the  Isabella, 
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of  3BS  tOM,  oMDEUBdod  by  Captain  John  Row,  and  the 
AUxaader,  of  3321  t°i>Si  by  Lieuteoant  William  Edirud 
Parnr,  were  dettined  foi  the  North- Weat  Pauage ;  and  the 
Kmainiiw  two,  the  Dorothea,  of  382  ton*,  oommuided  by 
Captiin  David  Bucban.  and  the  Trtnt,  of  240|  lona,  fay 
Lieutenant  John  Franklin,  for  the  Polar  route. 

TbesB  voihIs,  having  been  moat  oomplelaly  repaired  and 
strengthened,  ao  aa  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resiit  the 
pressure  of  the  ice,  and  having  been  fitted  with  Btorei  of 
e?eiy  description  for  two  years,  dropped  down  the  river  on 
the  leth  of  April,  1B18,  and  itarted  for  their  leapective 
deitinationi,  with  the  most  ssiiguijae  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  reward  which  the  munificence 
of  Parliament  held  out  to  them,  in  the  event  of  a  fortunate 
issue.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  the  public  less  eager ;  for 
never  had  an  expedition  departed  from  our  shores,  for  the 
discovery  tX  a  northern  oommunication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceana,  fitted  out  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
or  BO  completely  equipped  in  every  respect. 

Early,  howerer,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Buahan  had  returned  unsuccessful.  The 
ships  under  his  command  bad  proceeded  to  about  latitude 
60°  30',  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  gaXe, 
which  drove  them  direct  into  the  ice,  and  bo  disabled  the 
Durothta,  as  to  render  itnecessaryforhertobe  sent  home; 
and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsafe  to  proceed  alone,  the  Trent 
was  obliged  to  accompany  her. 

The  ipsue  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Ross  was  less 
diBastroUB.  The  ships  left  Lerlcick,  in  the  Shetland  IbIos, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and,  pasBing  Cape  Farewell  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  fell  in  with  the  first  iceberg 
on  the  36th  of  Hay.  Entering  Davis'  Strait  about  mid- 
way between  ila  opposite  shores,  they  found  the  ice  more 
abundant  as  they  advanced ;  and  their  proeresB  was  soon 
impeded  by  firm  masses  of  this  substance,  which  compelled 
them  to  seek  a  course  nearer  to  the  eastern  coast.  The 
navigation  now  became  remarkably  intricate  and  dangerous ; 
and  some  idea  of  the  ditSculties  attendant  uuon  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  above  copy  of  a  sketch  made  by  Captain 
RosB,  which  represents  a  remarkable  passage  through  the 
ice.onthe  16th  of  June.  Nevertheless,  these  obstacles  were 
all  surmounted  by  the  skilland  peraeveranoe  of  our  enter- 

rn»ins  navigators ;  and  on  the  1 7th  they  reached  Waygat 
sland,  where  the  observatory  and  instruments  were 
landed;  and  several  observations  mode.  From  hence, 
tliey  continued  coasting  to  the  nortliward;  and  when  in 


latitude  75°  S4',  were  surprised  to  observe  »  pu^  ^ 
Esquimaux  approaching  the  ships  over  tba  ioe,  u  Ititf 
hod  passed  the  limit  of  what  had  been  usuallj  aonidncd 
the  inhabited  part  of  Greenland.  A  parley  n)  lib 
dilBcully  effected^  and  an  opportunity  of  closet  cu- 
mination  was  afforded.  Such  woe  the  ignoranM  cf  ta 
savage  beings,  that  they  conceived  themselves  lo  bdi* 
only  human  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  theeailh;  ■n^lt' 
thev  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  of  wtueh  tbtT 
had  contrived  to  fesliion  themselves  knives,  ths  niiWiil 
being  procured,  they  said,  from  a  mountun  compoMdo- 
tirely  of  it,  probahly  a  meteoric  mass.  They  spptsr  lo  « 
the  ugliest  of  their  race,  and  were  named  by  CapUiB  w" 
the  '■  Arctic  Highlonders."  "  The  habits," he  »!}•'* 
these  people,  .appear  to  be  Bltby  in  the  extreme  itbeirbcK 
hands,  and  bodies,  are  covered  with  oil  and  dirt,  SM 1^ 
look  as  if  they  had  never  washed  tbemselvn  «>«  u^ 
were  bom." 

Froceedieg  on  their  enterprise,  our  niviptw  "" 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  clifft  covered  with  aiess: 
which,  when  thawed,  resembled  muddy  Pott  wiot  *  V*' 
tion  of  it  was  brought  home,  and  submitted  to  l»  ^' 
mination  of  chemists  and  naturalists ;  and  ths  emiin^ 
matter  was  supposed  to  result  ftom  tl>eveg«tation^^|'v 
tremely  minute  lichen,  or  moss,  upon  the  Bno*.  ?*?i^ 
the  inlets.which  preceding  adventurers  had  placed  inBuno' 

Boy,  were  now  passed  and  rei^gnised  ;  and,  •""J^Te;" 
the  great  inlet  on  its  northern  coast,  named  by  Bs™  * 
ThoraaB  Smith's  Sound."  the  course  of  the  e»P<*"S,  w 
shaped  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south.  A  tWiW""' 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  bay  soon  took  i^>~^ 
navigation  became  open,  the  sea  was  more  *^'**'''**J1Tj 
had  yet  been,  and  extremely  deep;  and,  on  tb«  ^. 
August,  they  entered  a  wide  channel,  nesrij  ttcj  ■»*' 
breadth,  which  was  soon  rec^nised  aa  the  Sir  J»»frL 
caster's  Sound  of  Baffin.  Much  interest  was  e***^ j* 
appearance  of  this  strait  "  As  we  knew."  savBtheMtw"*, 
brief  narrative,  published  in  one  of  the  moDUJyi«l»*75 

,kwwttatB«* 

entered  this  sound,  but  stood  owayfKM**'^ 

appearance  inspired  hep^™'^'^ 


'bich  Captain  Sabine  pronounced  to  be 
the  proceedings  of  the  expedition.  "a«  i 

rand,  but  stood  awaj  *«"?*'„» 
earsnce  inspired  hope«JT^ 
"  every  oBlcer  and  mso,  «'"J 
ip  his  mind  that  l*»i«»J*'r 
-le  width  of  the  opening.  W*^ 
oruiiiarj  aeptn  oi  water,  the  increased  tempMay^,;^ 
the  surrounding  sea,  and  the  strait  so  perfMtty  »*  ^ 


south-eastward, 

slant,  as  it  were,  made  up  his  mind  that  ilu' 
North-  Well  Pottage ;  the  width  of  the  opening. ' 
ordinary  depth  of  --  ■       '  '   ■ 
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ice  that  not  n  particle  was  seen  floating,  were 
M  encouragiDg,  and  so  diOerent  from  an;  thing  we  had 
yet  seen,  that  every  heart  panted  to  explore  tliis  passage, 
which  was  to  conduct  ua  all  to  glaiy  and  to  fortune."  The 
■hips  stood  directly  into  tiiis  spacious  inlet,  but  they  had 
scarcely  advanced  ten  leagues,  when  the  Isabella  (Captain 
Ross's  vessel,)  bora  up,  and  stood  out  of  the  inlet  under  all 
sail,  fallowed,  of  course,  by  the  Alexander.  The  com- 
mander, it  appeared,  had  distinctly  seen  "  the  land  round 
the  bottom,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains  with 
those  which  extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides."  "  It 
is  impossible,"  says  our  writer  before  quoted,  "  to  picture 
to  you  the  gloom  that  was  immediately  spread  over  every 
countenance,  all  their  sanguine  hopes  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly dashed  to  the  ground.  At  the  very  spot  where 
the  Isabella  bore  up,  the  depth  of  water  was  650  fathoms ; 
and  the  temperature  continued  the  same  as  at  the  entrance : 
the  Alexander  was  about  four  or  five  miles  astern  of  her 
consoH  at  that  time,  but  not  the  least  appearance  of  land 
was  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  inlel  from  her  crow's- 
nest."  The  ridge  which  appeared  to  Captain  Ross,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south  across  the  bottom  of  the  sound, 
was  named  by  him  Croiter'5  Moaalaiat;  and  apromontury 
which  projected  from  about  their  centre,  was  called  Cape 
Roaamond.  After  landing  near  the  southern  point  of  iui 
entrance,  the  expedition  quitted  Lancaster  Souud,  the  dis- 
appointment  which  they  had  experienced  casting  a  damp 
on  all  Iheir  future  procoedines. 

The  month  of  September liaving  now  set  in,  their  course 
was  shaped  homewards,  passing  along  the  western  shores  of 
Baftln'B  Bay,  sometimes  in  sight  of  Uie  land,  but  seldom  so 
near  oa  to  obtain  much  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  coast.  The  land  every  where  exhibited  the  samo 
appearance  of  high  mountains  covered  with  snow  ^  and  the 
numerous  bays  and  opening  that  were  passed  were  gene- 
rally filled  with  large  glaciers  of  ice,  and  quite  impenetra- 
ble. On  the  first  of  October,  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  Strait;  hui,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the 
season.  Captain  Ross  did  not  conceive  himself  authorized 
to  proceed  up  to  explore  it.  From  hence  they  stood  di- 
rectly fbr  Cape  Farewell,  which  they  passed  on  the  9th,  in 
a.  tremendous  storm ;  and  on  the  3l)th  arrived  at  Shetland, 
after  an  absencs  of  six  months.  During  this  passage 
acrOHB  the  Atlantic,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  frequentiy 
■eeo,  sometimes  in  grand  and  beautiful  coruscations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  confident  anticipation  of  success 
that  existed  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  issue  ol 
this,  the  most  complete  expedition  t£at  had  ever  been 
equipped  for  the  purposes  of  northern  disoovery.    In  pto- 


portioD  to  the  eagemess  of  the  hope,  waa  tha  bitterness  of 

the  disappointment ;  and  the  expression  of  the  general 
opinion  was  loud  in  disaoprobation.  The  attempt,  it  v,aa 
said,  had  been  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  which  pre- 
sented the  brightest  prospect  of  success,  and  with  a  precipi- 
tation as  unaccountable  as  it  was  ill-advised.  Tha  im- 
perfect view  of  a  distant  ridge  of  hills  was  declared  to  be 
an  insufficient  ground  for  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  nith 
them  terminated  the  inlet  fivm  which  they  wera  seen ;  and 
Captain  Ross's  omission  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  closely  examining  and  surveying  the  western  shores  of  . 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  thus  greatly  improving  the  very  defective 
geography  of  our  charts  in  that  respect,  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  act  of  unpardonable  negligence.  The  opinion 
of  the  government  seemed  also  to  be,  that  not  so  much  had 
been  done  as  might  have  been  done,  and  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  an  opening  into 
the  Polar  Sea  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  consequent  im- 
practicability  of  a  Noitb-West  Passage  iu  that  quarter. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 
AccOKniNOLY  a.  new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  to  proceed 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  oraer  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 

an  inlet  terminated  by  land,  or  a  strait  opening  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  provuig  to  ho  the  latter,  to 
pass  through  it,  and  examine  its  direction  and  communica- 
tions, with  the  view  to  reach  Behring's  Strait.  Should  it 
appear,  however,  that  there  was  no  passage  through  this 
inlet,  Alderman  Jones's  Sound,  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound, 
and  Cumberland  Strait,  were  to  be  explored  in  succession ; 
and  in  the  case  of  no  better  success,  any  other  opening  that 
might  lead  to  the  seas  adjoining  the  eastern  or  northern 
coast  of  America,  was  to  be  attempted.  Two  strong  vessels, 
the  Hrcla,  of  375  tons,  and  the  Griptr,  of  ISO  tons,  were 
selected  for  this  purpose;  and  having  been  slrengthened 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  mid 
fiimished  with  piovisions  and  stares  for  two  years,  were 
placed, — the  former,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Sir  Edward)  Parry,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Ross 
in  the  preceding  voyage,  and  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  present  expedition,  the  latter  imder  those  of  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  Liddon.  The  ships  were  manned  with  a 
t\ill  complement  of  excellent  seamen ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  who  had  served  on  the  former  occasion,  having 
again  volunteered  theii  services. 

They  left  England  on  the  11th  of  May  ;  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  they  approached  Lancaster  Sound,  and  here  the 
interesting  portion  of  their  voyage  commenced.  All  sail 
was  crowded;  and  a  strong  easterly  breeze  carried  them 
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rapidly  to  the  westward.  "It  is  more  easy"  continues 
Captain  Parry  "  to  imagme,  than  to  describe  tlie  almost 
breajthless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance, while,  as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  gale,  we  ran 
quickly  up  the  sound.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  by 
the  officers  and  men  during  the  whole  afternoon  ;  and  an 
unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have  been  unconcerned 
on  such  an  occasion,  Would  have  been  amtlsed  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow's-nest 
were  received,  all,  however,  hitherto  ftivourable  to  our  most 
sanguine  hopes/*  Thus  continuing  to  advance  to  the  west- 
ward, our  navigators  had  before  midnight  passed  the  limits 
of  the  previous  voyage,  and  yet  had  met  with  no  obstacles 
to  impede  their  further  advance.  On  the  contrary,  every 
indication  seemed  favourable ;  the  sea  was  deep,  in  colour 
and  swell  resembling  the  ocean ;  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  inlet  (which  was  named  Barrow^s  Strait)  still  pre- 
sened  a  wide  distance.  On  reaching  longitude  89°  1 8',  a 
small  island  was  discovered  a-head«  from  which  a  complete 
barrier  of  ice  stretched  across  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 

Sassage.  This  obstructed  all  progress  to  the  westward; 
ut  the  channel  to  the  south,  still  presented  a  broad  inlet, 
open  and  navigable.  In  descending  this  opening,  (to 
which,  the  name  of  Prince  RegenVs  Inlet  was  giVen,)  the 
compass,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been  remarked  to 
be  sluggish  in  its  movements,  exhibited  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  actually  losing  all  power  of  motion,  **  the  directive 
power  of  the  needle  becoming  so  weak,  as  to  be  overcome 
by  the  attraction  of  the  ship  ;  so  that  the  needle  might  now 
be  properly  said  to  point  to  the  North  Pole  of  the  ship." 
For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  therefore,  the  compasses 
were  no  longer  consulted ;  and  the  binnacles  were  removed 
as  useless  lumber  from  the  deck ;  the  true  courses  of  the 
ship,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  being  noted  by  observa- 
tions of  the  sun's  azimuth,  (when  that  luminary  was 
visible,)  and  the  apparent  time.  After  proceeding  about 
120  miles,  they  were  again  stopped  by  the  ice,  and  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Barrow's  Strait.  Here,  to  their  great 
surprise,  they  found  that  the  icy  barrier,  which,  but  a  few 
days  before  had  impeded  their  progress  to  the  westward, 
was  now  entirely  removed.  Tliey  continued,  therefore, 
their  course  in  tnat  direction,  and  soon  reached  a  wide 
opening  to  the  north,  (  Wellington  Channel^)  in  which  they 
could  not  discern  either  land  or  ice. 

The  appearances  of  an  open  westerly  passage  were  now 
favourable  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  ships,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  "  boring"  through  a  narrow  stream  of  ice,  con- 
tinued their  course  without  obstruction.  The  land  to  the 
northward  seemed  to  consist  of  a  series  of  islands ;  but  it 
had  assumed  a  different  structure,  and  instead  of  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  offered  a  sloping  sandy  beach. 
Comwallis  Island,  Bathurst  Island,  and  Byam  Martin 
Island,  were  reached  in  succession,  and,  on  the  eastern 
point  of  this  latter,  Captain  Sabine  and  a  party  landed^  to 
make  observations,  and  to  examine  the  natural  productions 
of  the  shore.  They  found  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habi- 
tations, in  four  different  places,  and  very  recent  traces  of 
the  rein-deer  and  musk-ox  were  visible.  A  comparison  of 
the  magnetic  observations  made  here,  with  those  made  in 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  led  them  to  conclude  that  they  had,  in 
sailing  over  the  intervening  space,  crossed  immediately  to 
the  northward  of  the  Magnetic  Pole ;  but  their  peculiar 
situation  prevented  them  irom  devoting  their  attention  to 
this  interesting  subject  in  anv  great  degree.  From  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  ice,  the  difficulty  of  steering  a 
proper  course  became  very  great,  and  a  tedious  navigation 
could  only  be  effected  through  the  narrow  channel  ot  water, 
which  stretched  between  the  ice  and  the  land  on  the  north, 
sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  at  others 
contracted  to  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  Another  large 
island,  which  they  named  Melville  Island,  was  now 
reached ;  and,  on  tne  4th  of  September,  they  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  meridian  of  11(P  west  longitude,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  74°  44'  20"«  by  which  they  became  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  5000/.,  being  tne  first  reward  in  the  scale,  granted 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 
A  firm  barrier  of  ice  now  opposed  their  further  progress, 
and  compelled  them  to  anchor,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  left  the  coast  of  England ;  and  the  spot  selected  for  this 
purpose,  was  named  the  Bay  of  the  tfecla  and  Griper. 
After  a  further  examination  of  Melville  Island,  they 
struggled  hard  to  get  to  the  westward,  and,  by  the  17th, 
succeeded  in  reaching  longitude  112°  51';  here  the  obsta- 
cles to  their  further  progress  were  insuperable,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  eastward ;  and,  as  the  season 


was  now  fkr  advanced,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
search  for  a  secure  harbour,  in  which  to  lie  safely  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  Nor  had  they  returned  too  early ;  for, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper,  the 
head  of  which  they  had  selected  for  this  purpose,  the 
whole  of  its  surface  vras  so  completely  covered  with  new 
ice,  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  a  canal  with  sawi,  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  ships ;  an  operation  which  occo- 
pied  the  greatest  port  of  three  days,  during  which  they  cut 
through  nearly  two  miles  and  a  third  of  new  ice,  the  average 
thickness  of  which  was  seven  inches. 

Bein^  now  fairly  fixed  in  winter  quarters,  "  the  station 
where,  m  all  probability,"  Captain  rarry  says,  "  we  were 
destined  to  remain  fbr  at  least  eight  or  nine  months,  during 
three  of  which  we  were  not  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun," 
it  became  requisite  to  take  all  possible  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  preser\ation  of  their  stores. 
The  whole  of  the  masts  were  dismantled,  except  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  Hecla  s  main-top  mast.  A  frame-voHk  was 
erected  over  each  of  the  ships,  which  was  planked,  and 
afterwards  roofed  with  a  cloth  of  wadding-tilt,  similar  to 
the  usual  covering  of  waggons.  All  the  heavy  stores  and 
timber  were  removed  from  the  upper-deck,  and  taken  oa 
shore,  in  order  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible  for  exer- 
cise. The  snow  was  banked  up  round  the  ships  as  high  a 
the  main-chains,  and  warmth  and  dryness  in  the  interior 
were  provided  for  by  stoves  and  ovens.  Judicious  regula- 
tions were  established  for  the  distribution  of  pnnisions, » 
as  to  meet  at  once  the  suggestions  of  economy,  and  a 
prudent  regard  for  health.  The  personal  cleanhness  and 
good  order  of  the  men,  were  secured  by  a  regular  inspection 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  adopted  for  detecting  and  checking  tiw 
slightest  appearance  of  scurvy.  The  men  were  allowed  to 
take  exercise  on  shore ;  or,  if  the  weather  were  too  inclement, 
to  run  round  the  deck  to  the  tune  of  an  organ,  or  to  one  of 
their  own  songs.  Hunting-parties  were  frequently  sent  on 
shore,  in  seardi  of  rein-deer  and  grouse,  until  these  auiraals 
migrated,  when  only  foxes  and  wolves  remained  b^ini 
In  these  excursions,  the  severe  effects  of  the  cold  were 
sometimes  attended  by  danger:  several  fr.sl-bites  took 
place,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  ordinary  practkt, 
of  immersing  the  iiyureil  part  in  snow,  failed,  amputat»fl 
was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  predisposition  to  attacks  of 
scurvy,  induced  by  mental  depressio'n,  recourse  was  bad  to 
theatrical  amusements.  A  weekly  newspaper  was  also  rft 
on  foot,  called  The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winttr 
Chronicle:  and  by  these  means  our  hardy  adventurer! 
contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  the  dull  and  tedwi^ 
monotony  of  their  gloomy  existence.  The  scene,  indttd, 
without,  was  cheerless  in  the  extreme ;  to  use  the  ^^'^ 
Captain  Parry,  "  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most 
dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  ex- 
istence." Its  character  is  well  expressed  in  the  w» 
page  213.  y 

Thus  occupied,  time  passed  more  quickly  than  they  wjf 
have  expected,  and  the  shortest  day,  or  rather  the  mid^ 
of  the  long  night,  came  upon  them  unawares.   A|Jjl 
before  and  after  noon,  there  was  so  much  light  afforded,  as 
to  enable  them  to  read  small  print,  but  only  by  ^^^^K 
directly  towards  the  south.    The  new  year  commenced  witn 
mild  weather,  but  its  severity  soon  increased,  until  it  ^ 
with  difficulty  that  they  could  pass  and  repass  between  tfic 
two  ships.   The  Aurora  Borealis  now  made  its  aj)petf»D««j 
and,  on  the  15th  of  January,  they  were  gratiPed  by  a  sjg^i 
of  the  only  very  brilliant  and  diversified  dispUj  yr^ 
occurred  during  the  whole  winter.     On  the  third  of  t 
bruary,  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  was  seen  from  tlw  H« 
main-top,  for  the  first  time  since  the  eleventh  of  NoTeo^j 
a  period  of  eighty-four  days  j  and,  on  the  seventh,  nis  w 
orb  was  above  the  horizon.    This  month  was  the  coW 
they  had  yet  experienced,  but  its  severity  was,  w  * 
degree,  compensated  by  the  siih's  presence.      ^    t.  ^. 

The  mildness  with  which  the  month  rf  *^««^  'T 
ushered  in,  inspii'ed  our  navigators  with  the  ^^1^^' "^j^ 
season  had  at  length  taken  that  fdvourdbffe  tiifrt,  fot  ^ 
they  had  so  long  been  anxiously  looking.  Oil  the  thW^ 
of  April,  the  thermotneter  rose  to  the  freeiiflg  (*  »^ 
thawing)  jwint,  being  the  first  time  that  slich  jn  ^ 
had^occurred  fur  nenrly  eight  months.  Tbd  nwt  jltirffl'^ 
made  its  appearance  on  the  twelfth  df  ^a/JDijllW  a^ 
day  weve  seen  im  tracks  of  rein-deer  add  tim^J 
indicating  their  route  to  be  directly  to  the  northwarf-  ^ 
th«  eveuinjr  of  the  twenty-'fotfrtk,  a  smart  shower  oi  n^ 
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was  hailed  with  surprise  and  delight;  and,  on  the  Istof 

June,  the  weather  was  so  favourable,  that  Captain  Parry 

dctoriuiued  to  proceed  on  a  journey  across  Melville  Island, 

to  the  northern  shore.    Ailer  an  absence  of  fifteen  days, 

he  returne  I,  having  accomplished  his  object  without  per- 

CL'iviug  any  laud  to  tho  noilhwaixl  or  westward.     In  the 

mean  while,  the  equipment  of  the  ships  had  proceeded  with 

diligence;  and  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  ice  upon  the 

sea,  and  of  the  snow  upon  the  land,  seemed  to  promise  a 

speedy  release.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Ist  of  August, 

that  the  ships  were  enabled  to  leave  Winter  Harbour,  and 

proceed  to  the  westward;   but  their  progress  was  soon 

stopped  by  the  dangerous  and  impassable  state  of  the  ice. 

After  struggling  until  the  16th,  when  they  had  reached 

the  longitude  of  1 13°  46'  43",  in  latitude  74°  27'  50",  the 

attempt  to  proceed  further  was  abandoned  as  impracticable, 

and  the  ships  were  secured  until  the  opportunity  should 

be  favourable  for  returning.    While  thus  engaged,  a  herd 

of  musk-oxen  were  seen  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  party 

despatched  in  pursuit;  they  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  bull, 

whose  unwieldiness  had  separated  him  from  the  rest,  and 

in  the  evening  another  was  obtained.    The  supply  of  fresh 

meat  which  they  afforded  was  welcome;  the  first  giving 

3GU  and  the  other  352  pounds  of  beef,  which  was  served 

out  to  the  crews  in  lieu  of  salt  meat,  and  much  relished, 

notwithstanding  the  strong  taste  of  musk  which  pervaded  it. 

On  the  26th  the  ships  were  again  in  motion,  and  all  sail 

was  made  to  the  eastward.    They  quitted  Lancaster  Sound 

on  the  31st,  and  immediately  commenced  a  survey  of  the 

western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  they  continued  until 

stopjied  by  the  ice  in  the  latitude  of  68°.    From  hence  they 

were  obliged  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and,  afler  repeated 

fruitless  attempts  to  approach  the  land,  being  convinced  of 

the  impossibihty  of  any  further  examination,  determined 

to  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  England,  which  they 

reached  early  in  Noveralier,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  their 

countrymen,  and  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  those  at  whose 

immediate  suggestion  the  enterprise  had  been  planned. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  SECOND  VOYAGE. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  though  not 
favourable  to  the  practicabihty  of  a  North- West  Passage  in 
that  {^articular  direction  in  which  he  had  sought  it,  were, 
certainly,  highly  encouraging  as  to  its  existence,  and  very 
important  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  The  pecuhar 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  islands,  through 
which  he  succeeded  in  working  his  way  to  the  westward, 
appeared  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  ice,  so  firmly  jammed 
between  their  opposite  shores,  as  to  present  an  effectual 
barrier  to  his  proceeding  further  in  that  same  latitude. 
These  obstacles,  it  was  thought,  would  be  diminished,  if 
an  opening  could  be  found,  seven  or  eight  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  ^ound,  and  in  the 
same  parallel  as  that  in  which  the  northern  coast  of 
America  was  supposed  to  he.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent  should  be  minutely 
examined  to  the  northward,  from  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained  to  reach,  in  order  that 
its  north-east  extremity  might  be  accurately  determined. 
For  this  purpose  Captain  Parry  was  ordered  to  proceed  on 
a  second  expedition  with  his  old  ship,  the  Hecla,  attended  by 
the  Fury,  a  ship  similarly  prepared,  for  her  consort.  Their 
internal  fittings  were  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  commodious ;  the  seamen's  berths  were  removed 
from  the  sides,  which  are  the  coldest  parts,  and  slung  in 
the  central  part  of  the  deck ;  qharred  cork  was  placed 
between  the  sides  and  the  internal  lining  of  plank,  as  an 
additional  security  against  the  cold ;  and  a  simple  and  very 
cfiTectual  apparatus  tor  distributing  heated  air,  was  also 
fitted  in  each  ship. 

The  two  vessels  left  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May,  1821, 
and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  proceeded  through  Hudson's 
Strajt  with  as  much  speea  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  would  permit.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of 
August  that  they  peached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
channel,  formed  between  Southampton  Island  and  the 
coast  to  the  north,  and  which  Captain  Parry  believed  to 
be  the  same  that  Middleton,  in  1742,  termed  the  Frozen 
Strait,  The  ice  was  here  abundant,  but  consisted  of 
broken  detached  masses.  After  the  most  anxious  con- 
sideration, he  came  to  the  resolution  of  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  through  it,  by  which  he  would  be  saved 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  round  Southampton  Island,  a 
distance  of  from  1 70  to  200  leagues.    With  much  inter- 


ruption he  succeeded,  and  emerged  into  a  magnificent 
harbour,  which  was  named  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay, 

On  the  21st  of  August,  our  navigators  found  themselves 
in  Repulse  Bay,  in  whidi  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be 
seen  that  could  obstruct  them  in  its  thorough  examination. 
The  main  object  of  the  voyage  may  be  said  to  have  now 
commenced.  From  the  22nd  of  August  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, they  were  engaged  in  the  difficult  and  wearisome 
labour  of  exploring  every  inlet  and  opening  that  might  by 
possibihty  afford  a  passage  to  the  west ;  a  task  which  was 
executed  with  indeiatigable  and  zealous  perseverance,  and 
a  minute  precision,  never  surpassed.  The  difficulties  were 
indeed  appaUing ;  nevertheless,  the  unremitting  exertions 
of  our  skilful  seamen  succeeded  in  examining  an  extent  of 
coast  exceeding  200  leagues,  and  in  surveying  the  large 
inlets  which  appear  on  our  charts,  under  the  names  of 
hyorCs  Inlet,  Hoppner's  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  Ross  Bay, 
together  with  a  number  of  smaller  roves  and  creeks. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  completed  their  toilsome  occu- 
pation, when  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  setting  in  of 
winter  were  apparent,  and  warned  them  that  it  was  time 
to  look  for  some  spot  where  they  might  securely  brave  the 
inclemency  of  the  approaching  season. 

A  small  island  was  fixed  upon,  and  named  Wititerlsland: 
and  here  they  established  themselves  in  a  manner  simdar 
to  that  adopted  on  the  preceding  occasion,  but  with  all  the 
improvements  which  their  previous  experience  had  sug- 
gested. The  same  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  ships 
and  stores  were  taken  ;  and  the  same  sources  of  occupation 
and  amusement,  that  had  formerly  proved  so  beneficial, 
were  again  resorted  to.  In  addition  to  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, they  had  occasional  performances  of  music; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  ship,  served  at 
once  to  divert  and  to  improve  the  men's  minds.  The 
advantages  of  this  last  institution  were  great  and  manifest ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  as  one  of  the  results,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  **  Every  man  on  board  could 
read  his  Bible."  But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  more  immediately  contributed ^to  their  interest  and 
amusement,  the  most  effectual  was  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance, on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number  of  strange  people 
coming  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice.  They  were  dis- 
covered to  be  a  party  of  Esquimaux ;  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  immediately  formed  with  them.  Captains 
Parry  and  Lyon  accompanied  them  to  their  huts  on  shore, 
and  were  agreeably  diverted  by  the  uncommon  spectacle  of 
a  snow  village. — See  engraving,  page  209. 

"  When  it  is  remembered,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "  that 
these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight  of  the  ships,  and 
how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look-out  among 
us  for  any  thing  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  in 
our  present  situation,  our  surprise  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  imagined,  at  finding  an  establishment  of  huts,  with 
canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  regularly,  and  to  all  appearance  as  permanently 
fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole 
winter."  In  the  construction  of  these  extraordinary  houses, 
not  a  single  material  was  ysed  but  snow  and  ice.  They 
were  formed  of  oblong  blocks  of  the  former  substance,  six 
or  seven  inches  thick,  and  about  two  feet  long,  disposed  in 
successive  layers  in  a  circular  form,  each  layer  resting  on 
its  edge,  and  inclining  inward  until  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing approached  so  near  as  to  leave  only  a  small  aperture 
at  the  top,  into  which  the  key  stone  [block]  was  fitted  with 
much  nicety.  The  interior  was  no  less  remarkable ;  after 
creeping  through  two  continuous  passages,  each  about  ten 
feet  long  and  m)m  four  to  five  feet  iu  height,  and  each 
possessing  an  arched  doorway,  our  voyagers  came  to  a 
small  circular  apartment,  which  opened  by  three  doorways 
into  as  many  inhab^ed  apartments,  one  on  each  side  of, 
and  the  other  opposite  to,  the  entrance.  "  The  interior  of 
these  huts  presented  a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting. 
The  women  were  seated  on  the  beds  at  the  sides  of  the 
huts,  each  having  her  Uttle  fire-place  or  lainp,  with  all  her 
domestic  utensils  about  her;  the  children  crept  behind  their 
mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  which 
were  indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  us  in 
dismay.'^ 

The  stature  of  the  Esquimaux  is  descril^ed  as  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  Europeans  in  general.  One  man,  un- 
usually tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches.  Their  faces 
are  round  and  full,  their  eyes  small,  black  and  narrow, 
their  nose  is  also  small,  and  sunk  in  betMeen  the  cheek 
bones,  but  not  much  flattened.  Then:  hands  and  feet  ate 
remarkably  little,  and  their  legs  straight,  with  large  knees ; 
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their  Bkin  is  Rinootb,  and  of  a  lieht  broirn  complex 
their  clothing;  is  vami  and  comfortable,  and  consists  both  of 
deer-akin  and  seal-skin.  It  comprises,  usually,  a  Jacket 
and  trousers ;  and  in  the  winter  they  wear  a  doutilo  suit. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed,  that  no  degree  of 
cold  can  well  affect  them.  Their  general  aopearance  is 
well  dehneated  in  the  engraving  below. 

It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  July,  that  the  ships  Rnally 
effected  their  escape,  and  commenced  their  course  to  the 
northward  up  Fox's  Channel,  with  the  viow  of  rounding 
the  peninsula,  (named  Melville),  which  the  statements  o( 
the  Esquimaux  led  them  to  believe,  formed  the  north- 
eastern point  of  America.  Through  an  intricate  and 
dangerous  navigation,  they  reached  a  channel  turning  to 
the  westward,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Scarcely  had  they  formed  the  hope 
of  being  now  in  the  direct  route  to  the  Polar  Sea,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  which  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  long  fixed  there.  All  their 
attempts  to  force  a  passage  were  unsuccessful,  and  at 
leni^th  they  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and  were 
again  compelled  to  winter  at  an  island,  c^led  Igloolik.  Here 
they  were  visited  h;  another  and  a  more  numerous  party  of 
Esquimaux.  The  houses  of  these  were  constructed  of  snow, 
simiUrlj'  to  those  in  Winter  Island  ;  some,  however,  were 
lined  with  skins;  the  entrance-passages  to  others  were 
formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  ice,  cemented  by  snow  and 
water;  and  there  were  some  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material,  of  a  dicular  or  octangular  form. 

The  ships  were  extricated,  by  means  of  sawing,  ftom 
th^ir  winter  quarters  by  the  middle  of  August,  ind  returned 
to  Shetland  on  the  loth  of  October,  1S33. 


The  result  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  sufficiently  proved 
the  futility  of  attcmptdngnNorth-West  Passage,  by  the  way 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  likely  loute  of  succeeding 
appeared  to  Captain  Pan;  to  be,  now,  through  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  Which,  running  to  the  south-west,  is  ob- 
liquely opened  bv  the  current  round  the  north  of  America. 
Acconlingly,  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting 
of  the  same  ships,  and  nearly  the  same  ofScers  and  men. 
This  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Parry,  who  departed  on  the 
ISth  of  May,  1824.  This  certainly  was  the  least  successt\il 
of  this  navigator's  efibrts.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  he 
had  not  reached  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  before  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  commencing  opeiatioiu.    Winter 


of  July  in  the  follo»'ing  year.  In  attempting  then  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  the  Furj  wu 
much  damaged  by  the  Ice  ;  and  a  gale  of  wind,  which  after- 
wards followed,  drove  her  on  shore,  by  which  she  was  so 
much  injured  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her. 
This  event  put  an  end  to  all  further  nro<rress,  and  the 
Hecla  returned  home. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  this  expeditioii.  Captain  Lyon 
was  despatched  from  England  with  the  Griper  in  1824,  to 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  nortbem 
shores  of  America,  round  its  nortli-eastcm  point.  The  whole 
of  this  voyage  was  a  continued  struggle  against  bad  weather, 
and  belbrc  be  could  reach  Repulse  Bay,  Captain  Ljod's 
ship  was  so  disabled  that  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

Notwithstanding  the  foilure  of  these  attempts,  the 
ardour  of  Captain  Parry  was  in  no  wise  damped.  He 
offered  himself  to  the  Admiralty,  to  engage  in  the  |wqject 
of  proceeding  from  Spitsbergen  to  the  North  Pole^  acrou 
the  barrier  of  ice  which  had  impeded  Captain  Buchan's 
advance  in  ISIS.  The  offer,  backed  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Royal  Societywasaccept^and  the  Hecla  was 
again  fitted  out.  Two  boats  were  constructed,  as  light  as 
they  could  be  made,  consistent  with  strength;  they  were 
covered  irith  waterproof  canvass  and  lined  with  felt.  Run- 
ners were  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  keel;  in  order  to  meet 
the  uncertainly  of  the  space  to  be  passed,  being  water  at 
ice.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1827,  Captain  Parry  departed, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  had  entered  on  the  arduotis  part  :^ 
his  undertaking.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
unsuccessful.  The  ice,  which  had  been  represented  as  con- 
sisting of  one  uniform  level  sheet,  was  found  to  present  every 
diversity  of  surface,  and  soon  afrer  tbe  party  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  S3°  36',  thcv  had  the  mortiScation  to  be 
carried  backwards  by  the  uriftii^  of  the  snow-Gelds,  on 
which  they  were  travelling.  'The  expedition  thendbn 
returned  to  Enttland. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  hut  the  snbgMt  ii 
far  from  exhausted.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  it  is 
our  next  Supplement,  whore  we  purpose  giving  an  aocmnt 
of  tbe  land  journeys  i>f  Captain  Franklin  with  Dr.  Richard- 
son, and  of  the  co-operative  voyage  of  Captain  Beechey: 
concluding  with  some  particulars  of  the  Ute  r^narkahle 
residence  of  Captain  Ross,  fur  four  years,  in  the  Atctk 
Regions,  and  the  progress  of  Captain  Bw^  irito  baa  been 
despatched  in  search  of  him. 


ni.  pnce  Otia  Pinvr,  aod   m  Moinm*  Paba 
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THE  PILCHARD  FISHERY.  ', 
Thc  Pilchard,  {Clupea  pilcharAu,)  is  a  apecies  of  the 
berring-tribe,  and  differs  from  the  common  herring, 
chiefly,  in  being  rather  shorter  in  the  head,  and 
thicker  in  the  body,  end  in  having  its  dorsal  or  back- 
fin,  somewhat  forwarder;  but  it  may  be  more  readily 
distingniBhed  by  its  scales,  which  are  nearly  half  as 
lai^  again  as  those  of  a  herring  of  the  same  size. 


It  is  fbnnd,  during  the  months  of  Augost  and  Sep- 
tember, in  great  shoals,  or  tehooU,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  fishermen,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Eng- 
liuid,  and  affords  employment,  fur  a  tiroe,  to  a  great 
□umber  of  boats  and  men,  belonging  to  the  fishing- 
towns  of  Cornwall.  This  fish  is  also  met  with  off  the 
French  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  its 
chief  place  of  resort  appean  to  be  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  The  Pilchard  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Uie  London  maricets,  but  there  is  a  fish,  found 
sparingly  among  the  sprats,  which  has  obtained  its 
name,  which  ia  reality,  is  merely  ft  aouill,  and  we 
Vol.  UL 


believe,  nndescribed  species  of  herring.  The  value  of 
this  fishery  was  well  known  as  long  back  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  containing 
the  following  clause,  was  passed : 

Statute  of  Zhth  Elitabtth. — "  No  stranger  should 
transport  beyond  seas,  any  Pilcherd  or  other  fish 
in  cask,  vnlesse  hee  did  bnng  into  the  realme  for 
every  sixe  tuunes,  two  hundred  of  clap  boord  fit  to 
make  cask,  and  so  rateably,  vpon  payne  of  forfeiting 
the  sayd  Pilcherd  or  fish." 

The  reason  the  ttrangrr  was  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood,  appears  to  have  arisea 
from  the  circumstance  of  Cornwall  being  nearly 
without  timber  of  any  kind. 

There  are  several  signs  by  which  the  presence  of 
a  shoal  of  Pilchards  may  be  known ;  the  lumiuona 
appearance  of  the  sea  at  night,  the  number  of  birds 
til  prey  which  accompany  it,  and,  when  seen  from  a 
moderate  '  distance,  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
which  seems  for  miles  arotmd,  to  be,  as  it  were,  boil- 
ing or  bubbling. 

When  the  annual  visit  of  the  ^chards  is  ex- 
pected, to  prevent  their  passing  unnoticed,  men  are 
continually  on  the  alert,  watching  from  all  the 
elevated  spots  on  the  coast,  &om  which  stations 
they  are  also  able  by  signs  to  direct  the  operations  of 
their  friends  at  sea,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
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enclose  as  many  of  the  fish  as  possible.  The  largest 
net  which  is  employed,  is  called  a  sean,  and  is  up- 
wards of  sixty  fathom  (three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,) 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  depths  the  lower 
part  of  this  net  is  kept  down  by  means  of  leaden 
weights^  while  the  upper  floats  on  the  surface,  being 
jigged  oat  with  a  number  of  corks,*  if  one  of  these 
nets  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
fiurrounding  the  shoal,  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  is 
attached  to  it.  The  sean  now  forms  a  kind  of  wall, 
within  which  the  fish  are  enclosed,  and  the  object 
of  the  fishermen  is  to  bring  this  net  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shore,  so  that  at  low  water,  the  fish  shall 
have  all  means  of  escape  cut  ofif,  except  by  over- 
leaping the  net.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  a  net 
called  a  truck-net,  which  di£fers  from  the  sean  in  being 
smaller,  and  witiiout  leads,  is  cast  among  the  Pil- 
chards, and,  cords  being  attached  to  its  four  comers, 
it  is  hauled  on  shore,  along  with  as  many  fish  as  it 
may  happen  to  contain  j  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  them  are  taken  or  have  made  their  escape. 

While  these  means  are  employed  for  the  capture 
of  the  larger  quantity,  other  boats  are  engaged  in 
taking  the  scattered  parts  of  the  shoal  by  means  of 
driving-nets.  The  boats  and  nets  of  the  seaners, 
being  very  expensive,  are  generally  provided  by  some 
capitalist  or  company  of  proprietors,  and  the  men 
during  the  season  are  paid  a  small  weekly  simi,  and 
also  a  certain  portion  of  the  captured  fish.  As  soon 
as  they  are  brought  on  shore,  ^ey  are  carried  off  in 
baskets  to  the  ciuring-house,  where  they  are  carefully 
laid  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  with  alternate  layers 
of  salt,  till  a  pile  of  considerable  height  is  formed. 
They  are  said  now  to  be  in  bulk,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, on  the  right  hand,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  state  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks.  During 
this  time  a  quantity  of  brine  and  oil  has  drained 
firom  them,  which  runs  off  through  gutters  in  the 
floor  and  is  carefully  collected;  they  are  next  thrown 
into  a  large  wooden  trough  which  contains  a  false 
bottom  formed  of  battens  or  long  strips  of  wood* 
and  are  freed  from  the  salt  and  impmities  that  are 
attached  to  them;  they  are  now  very  carefully  and 
neatly  packed  in  hogsheads,  arranged  in  circles,  one 
within  the  other,  the  heads  all  pointing  inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  hogshead  is  fuU,  a  circular  board 
18  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and  they  are  pressed 
very  closely  together  by  the  application  of  heavy 
weights,  in  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  shown 
in  &e  engraving,  the  weights  being  large  blocks  of 
granite.  This  pressure  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
by  nearly  one  third,  and  the  hogshead  has  to  be 
filled  up  three  times  before  it  is  considered  well 
packed.  A  quantity  of  pure  oil  runs  off,  during  this 
part  of  the  process,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  hogshead 
of  Pilchards  which  weigh  about  four  hundred  weight 
and  a  quarter,  will  yield  from  three  to  four  gallons 
of  oil,  worth  about  17/.  a  tun,  or  rather  better  than 
1^  4d  a  gallon. 

The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cart-grease, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  commoner 
kind  of  whale-oil,  called  train-oil,  is  applied.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  purify  this  oil,  so  as  to 
render  it  serviceable  to  the  currier,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
and  glutinous  matterwhich  it  contains.  The  Pilchards, 
when  thus  packed,  are  exported  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  use  of  the  slave-population,  and  to 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  likewise 
salted  and  dried  in  great  quantities  for  winter-pro- 
vision, by  the  poorer  classes  in  Ck>mwall  and  Devon. 

The  myriads  of  fish  that  a  shoal  of  Pilchards 
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contains,  are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  calcdatiott- 
some  of  the  shoals  will  form  almost  solid  mum 
covering  a  surface  frequentiy  of  six  square  miles,' 
and  extending  in  depth  upwards  of  one  hnndred 
feet  In  successful  times,  as  many  as  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  hogsheads  have  been  taken  from  uoe 
shoal.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  that  ait  expoited 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  Pilchards  on  a  daric 
night,  when  enclosed  by  the  nets,  is  splendid  beyond 
description;  struggling  and  leaping  in  every  direction, 
to  escape  from  their  confinement,  or  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  their  numerous  enemies  (particolariy  the 
I  Dog-fish),  who  are  imprisoned  along  with  their  vic- 
tims, they  appear  like  so  many  flakes  of  fire,  and  tk 
sea  itself  seems  like  a  lake  of  liquid  flame. 

The  Pilchard  Fisheries,  according  to  evidence  liiil 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnums, 
appear,  of  late  years,  to  have  decreased  considerably. 
Several  causes  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of 
the  fishery  j  among  others,  the  removal  of  a  bounty 
of  88,  6d,  a  hogshead,  which  had  been  paidtotiie 
exporters  till  within  this  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
increase  of  duty  at  present  is  as  much  as  18«.  2ia 
hogshead,  imposed  by  the  Government  at  Naples,  to 
which  place  large  quantities  were  exported. 

The  fishery  is  also  injured  by  the  illegal  practice  of 
employing  drift  and  other  nets  too  near  the  shore, 
by  which  means  the  shoals  are  di^)er8ed  as  tbej 
approach.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  statute  oi 
the  14th  of  Charles  II.  will  soon  be  more  strictly 
enforced.  This  Act  imposes  a  fine  upon  all  pereow 
who  "  shall  in  any  year,  from  the  first  of  June  tifi 
the  last  day  of  November,  presume  to  take  fish  a 
the  high  sea,  or  in  any  bay,  port,  creek,  or  coast, 
of  or  belonging  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  any 
drifl-net,  trammel,  or  stream-net  or  nets,  or  any 
other  nets  of  that  sort  or  kind,  unless  it  he  at  the 
distance  of  one  league  and  a  half  at  least  from  the 
respective  shores.'*  . 

The  number  of  boats  at  present  engaged  in  this 
fishery  is  about  1000,  giving  employment  to  35W 
men  at  sea,  and  upwards  of  5000  men,  womeo,  la^ 
children,  on  shore. 

A  HYMN. 

FOR   TUB  OPENING   OF  TOE  CHURCH   BBBUILT  AT  MOETAH,  OH  T« 
NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  CORNWALL;    BY  TUB  BEV.  C  V.  LBCIKE. 

Again  we  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 

A  welcome  joyful  sound ; 
O'er  rock  and  moor,  and  down  die  deii 

It's  cheering  peals  rebound. 

Come,  come,  again  they  seem  to  say* 

To  God's  own  House  repair; 
Come  with  a  heart  of  ^th  to  pray, 

And  Christ  will  meet  you  there. 

Though  floods  of  waters  beat  around 

On  ever-shifting  sands ; 
A  rock  is  the  foundation-ground, 

On  which  our  Temple  stands. 

The  winds  may  roar,  the  tempest  frowa. 

Each  breast  from  fear  is  free : 
The  worshipper  looks  calmly  down 

Upon  the  troubled  sea : 

So  mid  the  storms  of  human  life 

The  Christian  is  secure, 
And  far  above  the  fretful  strife 

His  path  serene,  and  sure. 

Though  built  by  man  our  Temple-gate, 

The  way,  by  which  it  leads 
To  one  "  not  made  with  hands,**  if  ititightf 

If  Faith  for  mercy  pleads. 

For  mercy,  while  'tis  call'd  to-day. 

To  plead  we'U*  hasten  near ; 
Ere  the  same  bell,  that  bids  to  pray. 

Shall  greet  our  coming  bier. 


The  mind  of  a  proud  maa  is  like  a  miishroom,  wiU«o  »^ 
up  in  a  nijjht :  his  business  is  first  to  ^>rget  UiSaM 
then  his  friends. — South. 
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THE  ART  OF  CONTENTMENT 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to  learn 
what  happiness  actually  consists  in.  Sensual  plea- 
sures add  little  to  its  substance.  Ease,  if  by  that  be 
meant  exemption  from  labour,  contributes  nothing. 
One,  however,  constant  spring  of  satisfaction,  and 
ahnost  infallible  support  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits, 
is  the  exercise  of  domestic  affections — the  presence  of 
objects  of  tenderness  and  endearment  in  our  families, 
our  kindred,  our  friends.  Now,  have  the  poor  any 
thing  to  complain  of  here?  Are  they  not  surrounded 
by  their  relatives,  as  generally  as  otiiers?  The  poor 
man  has  his  w4fe  and  children  about  him ;  and  what 
has  the  rich  man  more?  He  has  the  same  enjoyment 
of  their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  improve- 
ment, and  success:  their  connexion  with  him  is  as 
strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment  as  strong,  their 
gratitude  as  warm.  I  have  no  propensity  to  envy 
any  one,  least  ojf  all  the  rich  fuid  great  j  but,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of  my 
envy  would  be,  a  healthy  young  man,  in  fuU  pos- 
session of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a 
morning,  to  work  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  bring- 
ing them  home  his  wages  at  night. Paley. 

Industry  and  Contentment. 

A  NOBLE  instance  of  contentment  is  given  in  the  life 
of  the  late  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  That  gifted  man  was 
almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  indebted  to  his  own 
efforts  for  his  rise  from  a  very  humble  station,  his 
father  having  be6n  the  master  of  a  public  house,  with 
gardens  and  a  bowling-green,  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Roscoe 
afterwards  represented  this,  his  native  town,  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  universally  respected,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  In  an  account 
of  his  early  days,  written  by  himself,  he  says,  "  Having 
quitted  school  at  twelve  years  old,  I  now  began  to 
assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural  concerns,  particu- 
larly in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of 
-which  he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he 
sold,  when  produced  early  in  the  season,  at  very  ad- 
vanced prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by 
the  spade,  and  when  raised  early,  they  were  considered, 
in  that  part  of  Lancashire  as  a  favourite  esculent. 
"When  they  had  attained  their  proper  growth,  we  were 
accustomed  to  carry  them  to  the  market  on  our  heads, 
in  large  baskets,  for  sale,  where  I  was  generally  in- 
trusted with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon  became 
a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  this  and 
other  laborious  occupations,  particularly  in  the  care 
of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  pleasure,  I  passed 
several  years  of  my  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion to  reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  gave 
bealth  and  vigour  to  my  body,  and  amusement  and 
instruction  to  my  mind  :  and  to  this  day  I  well  re- 
x*emember  the  delicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my 
labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an  early 
honr.  If  I  were  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
liappiest  of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those 
i^bo  cultivate  the  earth  by  tJieir  own  hands.** 


There  is  an  ancient  relation  of  a  solemn  convention  of 
many  Philosophers,  before  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  how  that  every  one,  according  to  their  several 
abilities,  made  demonstration  of  their  wisdom ;  that  so  the 
ambassador  might  have  matter  of  report,  touching  the 
admired  wisdom  of  the  Grecians.  But  amongst  these, 
one  there  was,  as  the  history  goes,  that  stood  still  and 
uttered  nothing  in  the  assembly,  insomuch,  as  the  ambas- 
sador turning  to  him,  should  say,  **  And  what  is  your  gift 
tliat  I  may  report  it  ?"  To  whom  the  Philosopher,  **  Report,'* 
said  he,  *'  unto  your  king,  that  you  found  one  amongst  the 
Grecians  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace.** — ^Bacon. 


THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

Few  objects  are  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  with  wonder 
and  admiration  more  powerfully  than  the  minute,  and 
seemingly  insignificant,  animal,  the  Coral  iNsscTi  In 
the  great  book  of  nature  we  meet  with  wonders  on  every 
side,  thX)ugh,  in  general,  we  observe  some  perceptible  pro- 
portion and  fitness  in  the  agent  employed,  to  the  object 
to  be  accomplished.  In  these  minute  agents,  however,  we 
can  perceive  no  such  proportion  or  fitness ;  arid  while  we 
contemplate,  with  silent  astonishment,  dieir  prodigious 
labours,  we  are  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  ana  power  of 
that  Being,  who  can  thus  employ  the  weakest  of  his 
creatures  in  effecting  the  most  magnificent  designs.         ' 

The  substance  called  Coral,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  vegetable  production,  until  about  the  year 
1720,  when  M.  de  Peyronnel,  of  Marseilles,  commenced 
and  (continued  for  thirty  years,)  a  series  of  observations,  by 
which  he  ascertained,  that  the  Coral,  instead  of  being  a 
plant,  was  a  living  animal,  of  the  Polypi  tidbe.  The 
general  name  of  Zoophytes^  or  Plant^Ammals,  has  since 
been  applied  to  them,  although  some  modem  travellers 
still  call  them  Lithophytes,  or  Stone^Plants,  These 
animals,  of  which  six  species  have  been  discovered,  are 
fUmished  with  minute  glands,  secreting  a  milky  juice, 
concocted  of  animal  gluten,  calcareous  earth,  and  other 
substances.  This  juice,  when  exuded  horn  the  animsd» 
becomes  fixed  and  concrete.  Naturalists  do  not  consider 
this  substance  merely  as  the  habitation,  but  as  a  part,  ef 
the  animal  itself,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation,  as  the 
shell  of  a  snail  or  an  oyster  does  to  either  of  those  animals» 
and  without  which  they  cannot  long  exist.  The  production 
of  this  secretion,  is  one  of  those  processes  of  nature's 
chemistry,  which  the  skill  of  man  has  not  enabled  him 
either  to  imitate  or  to  detect;  but  it  is  certain,  that  by  such 
means  this  diminutive  insect  has  the  power  of  raising  huge 
masses  of  rocky  substance,  capable  of  resisting  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  ocean,  even  when  agitated  to  the 
highest  pitch,  by  winds  or  tempests. 

The  Coral  Insect  is  found  in  most  of  the  great  sees ; 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  produces  corallines  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and 
colours ;  but  it  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  these  tiny 
workmen  are  effecting  those  mighty  changes  which  exceed 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  man.  Tnat  part  of  the 
Pacific  in  which  these  operations  are  going  on,  has  been 
called  the  Dctngerous  Archipelago,  from  the  number  of  coral 
reefs  and  sunken  islands  with  which  it  abounds;  but  lat- 
terly it  has  been  denominated  the  Coral  Sba.  It  compre- 
hends a  region  oi  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  whole 
of  which  is  thickly  studded  with  reefs,  rocks,  islands,  and 
columns  of  coral,  continually  approximating  to  each  other. 

The  principal  groups  of  islands  of  coral  formation  are, 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
Navigation  Islands,  and  the  Society  Islands ;  and,  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  group,  the  Marquesas.  These 
groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  channels  or  seas, 
wider  than  those  which  separate  the  individual  islands 
which  form  the  respective  groups ;  but  all  these  waters 
abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show  that  the  processes 
by  which  they  will  hereafter  be  united  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  in  constant  operation. 

The  structure  and  progress  of  these  islands  towards  a 
state  of  fitness  for  the  habitation  of  man,  has  been  thus 
described.  At  a  vast  but  unknown  depth,  below  the  but* 
face  of  the  sea,  the  insects  attach  themselves  to  the  upper 
points  and  ridges  of  rocks,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  many  of  which,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Upon  these  foundations, 
the  little  architects  labour,  building  up,  by  means  of  the 
secretion  before  described,  pile  upon  pile  of  Uieir  rocky 
habitations,  until  at  length  the  work  rises  above  the  sea, 
and  is  continued  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  it  almost  dry 
at  low  water,  when  the  insect  leaves  off  building  upon  thai 
part.  A  solid  rocky  base  being  thus  formed,  sea-shells, 
iragments  of  coral,  and  sea-sand,  thrown  up  by  each 
returning  tide,  and  broken  and  mixed  together,  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  become  in  time  converted  into  a  sort 
of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface  higher  and  higher. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  this  mass  of  stone,  that 
it  breaks  off  into  flakes,  and  these  flakes  are  again  raised 
one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at  high  water.  The  ever 
active  surf  continues  to  throw  up  the  shells  of  marine 
animals,  and  other  materials,  which  fill  up  the  crevices 
between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon  the  surface  being 
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iMtw  nndiitnrbed,  oflbn  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plonti 
emst  upoD  it  by  tho  waves,  a  scul  upon  which  they  rapidly 
STDW,  and  OTershftdov  the  daiiling  whiienesa  of  the  new 
Kirmed  land.  Trunks  of  trees,  washed  into  the  sea  by  the 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islanda,  find  here  a  resting' 
place,  and  with  these  come  some  small  animals,  chiefly  of 
the  lizard  and  insect  tribes.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  among  them,  uid  soon  the  stray 
land-bird  takes  refuge  in  the  bushes.  At  a  later  perioa, 
man  appears,  builds  nis  hut  upon  the  ftvitful  soil  formed 
by  the  corniplion  of  the  vegetation,  and  calls  himself  lord 
Mid  proprietor  of  this  new  creation. 

These  islands  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 
AnsA  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of  thirty-two  examined 
l>y  Captain  Beechey,  the  largest  was  thirty  mnes  in  diameter, 
and  the  imallaat  somewhat  less  than  a  mile.  They  were 
of  various  shapea,  and  all  formed  of  living  coral,  except 
one,  called  Henderson's  Island,  which  was  parttolly  sur- 
rounded by  it;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  increasing  in 
■iie  by  the  active  operations  of  the  Zoophi/tes,  which  are 
Btadually  extending,  and  building  up  above  the  level  of 
uie  sea,  those  parts  which  ore  at  present  below  the  water. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  number  had  lagooru,  (or  morasses,) 
in  their  centres,  within  which,  it  has  been  observed,  the 
■mailer  species  of  coral  seek  a  quiet  abode,  and  labour 
silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing  up  banks,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  unite  with  islets  that  surround  them,  and  at 
length  fltl'up' the  lagoon,  so  that  what  was  at  flrst  a  ring 
of  littte  islands,  becomes  one  connected  mass  of  land, 

'  All  these  islands  are  situated  within  the  action  of  the 
trade  wind,  exept  one  <Oeno,)  which  is  on  the  verf;e  of  it, 
and  follow  one  general  rule  in  having  their  wmdieard 
•Ilk.  higher,  and  more  protected  than  the  other,  and,  not 
uufrequently,  well  wooded,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half 
drowned  reef,  or  wholly  under  water.*  At  Gambler  and 
Matilda  Islands  this  inequality  is  very 'conspicuous  ;  the 
wpather-side  of  both  being  wooded,  and,  of  the  former, 
inhabited,  while  the  other  sides  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
tmder  water,  where  they  might  be  perceived  equally  narrow 
and  well  defined. 

One  of  these  islands  (Maiden  Island,)  preiiented  the 
aitlgular  appearance  of  perpendicular  coral  cliffs,  elevated 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  these  were  of  dead 
coral,  but  the  outside  of  the  island  was  surrounded  with  a 
belt  of  living  coral,  sloping  from  the  cliffs,  to  from  three  to 
twenty-Qvo  fathoms  under  water,  after  which  it  descends' 
abruptly  to  a  depth  where  a  aoo-fathom  line  does  not  reach 
the  bottom.  Tlie  surface  of  this  island  is  flat ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  its  present  elevation,  unless  by  an 
earthquake  or  sub-marine  volcanic  explosion,' 


Gambier  Group  cunststa  of  five  large  islands,  tnd  inmi 
smaller  ones,  the  whole  (as  well  as  the  Ave  sepaiste  ahahl 
being  enclosed  in  a  reef  of  coral,  forming  an  iiRgnlu 
diamond-shaped  space.  The  older  islands  sr«  Tolcuii, 
and  the  largest  nses  in  two  peaks,  1248  fnl  ibanlk 
level  of  the  sea.  The  outer  belt  of  coral  deueodiibn^tl' 
outside  to  an  unfathomable  depth,  hut  slopes  inm^^i 
decreasing  declination,  to  about  120  or  ISO  ftthonub^ 
the  surface;  and  within  this  endoeure,  a  noiaber  oTIir 
islands  are  already  formed,  and  others  sra  in  jo>P» 
rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  in  proceta  of  Cmt.  <^ 
whole  space  wilt  become  one  island,  each  of  Ibe  imgiu' 
islands  being  also  enclosed  with  its  own  reef.  Tteaw 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  with  fine  Asiatic  tounttnuice, 
wearing  mustochjos  and  beards,  and  theyan'"'''^''^ 
more  civilized  than  those  of  many  other  itlaodi.  Bfeattem 
ofspars,  crystals,  alumine,  jasper,  and  cbakedoDy.hiTel*^ 
procured  on  these  islands  by  the  Naturalist  who  sMompuin 
Captain  Beechey.  They  are  covered  with  a  deep  "A  i™ 
well  wooded  with  trees  and  evergreens  of  diifersnl  kiaJ* 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  these  liim^' 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water  mif  be  obtiiM 
by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into  the  coral ;  sud.  thilr)^° 
within  one  yard  of  high-water  mark,  such  asu[^)'i'Wt« 
found.  This  is  an  important  consideration  Co  Ibe  iu|i 
gators  of  those  seas,  where  such  a  resource  is  » iilmw, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  to  which  they  iit  npoj"^ 
and  it  shows,  also,  the  powerful  properties  tJ  ll*  '™'° 
divesting  the  sea-water  of  its  asline  particles.  r>M 
properties,  which  are  probably  chemiecl,  and  irt  »<nll 
the  effect  "of  filtration,  have  never  been  Mini**  * 
experimented  upon,  but  they  furnish  a  luljert  *  '^' 
aideratioh  for  the  naturalist,  arul  the  man  of  tdtoft- 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eoral  grows, «  W^ 
in  possession  of  sufficient  information,  on  whidi  WW" 
a  correct  judgment.  Matilda,  or  Oanaburg  Iihw.  >* 
supposed  to  have  been  only  a  reef  of  rodu,  f^  "^ 
Matilda  was  wrecked  there,  in  I79S;  it  is  "^J^ 
island,  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  covered  oaWji* 
with  tall  trees,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  eehtrB  ii  Mf 
with  columns.      The  coral,  therefore,  has,  pi 


rapid  growth  since  1792,  althoi«h  Captani  Iw*! 
mil  two  anchors,  of  a  tan  weight  each,  ""^A*^ 
anchor,  which  he  supposes  belonged  to  the  *'^ 
Uitown  upon  the  sunken  reef  of  live  conl,  toi  tnf^ 
these  anchors,  the  coral  had  made  no  progress  in  RT't 
while  some  targe  sbell-flgh,  adhering  to  the  WW  '^ 
were  so  overgrown  with  coral,  as  to  have  wflyspawy^ 
left  to  open  about  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  h<W*'^ 
the  oxide  pnK««ding  from  the  auchi>n  may  bsi«  "" 
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preiudieiftl,  &s  &r  u  ita  eOectq  extended,  to  the  coral  insect, 
and  thuB  have  prevented  ite  growth.  All  navlgatora,  who 
have  visited  these  seas,  state  that  no  charts  or  maps  are  of 
Wiy  service  alter  »  few  years,  owioR  to  tho  number  of  ftesh 
neks  and  reefs  which  are  continually  rising  to  the  surface; 
Mid  it  is  perfectlr  accordant  with  the  instiDCta  of  animals, 
to  continue  working  inlAoui  internitMton,  until  their  labours 
are  consummated,  or  their  lives  are  extinct. 

Such  are  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  coral  insects, 
and  we  cannot  but  view  their  operations  as  calculated  te 
produce,  in  time,  the  most  important  changes  in  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  where  they  are  found,  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  idolatry,  the  introduction  of  Christianily,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  population  of  those  fertile 
ports  of  the  world.  Here  are  contmuoUy  increasing  lands 
produced  for  them,  to  which  thejr  ma^  resort,  when  their 
numbers  become  too  large  for  their  native  islands. 

The  instinct,  too,  which  can  draw  together  inconceivable 
myriads  of  these  insects,  to  commence  a  structure  many 
niilea  in  diameter,  and  of  heights  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  fathom,  and  impel  them,  in 
spite  of  the  violence  of  the  sea,  steadfiLstiy,  and  with 
mathematical  precision,  to  pursue  their  purpose  to  its  com- 
jdelion,  is  ns  auiprising  as  the  work  itself;  and,  while  it 
throws  in  the  shaoe  the  physical  powers  of  men,  strikingly 
displays  the  omnipotence  of  that  God,  who  "  weighs  the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hill*  in  a  balance,"  and  can 
thus  cause  "  the  weakest  things  of  the  world^to  contbund 
things  that  are  mighty  t" 

Captain  Kotzehue,  the  Riisaian  navigator,  who  visited 
these  regions  during  big  voyage  of  discovery,  performed 
between  the  years  181S  and  1B18,  indulges  in  the  following 
rcHectiona  upon  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  witnessed. 
"  The  spot  on  which  I  stood  Sllod  me  with  astonishment, 
and  I  adored  in  silent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
who  had  given  even  to  these  minute  animals  the  power  te 
construct  such  a  work.  Hy  thoughts  were  confounded, 
when  I  consider  the  immense  series  of  years  that  must 
elapse,  before  such  an  island  can  rise  ft'om  the  fathomless 
abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  become  visible  on  the  surface.  At 
a  future  period,  they  will  assume  another  shape ;  all  the 
islands  will  join,  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a 
pond  or  lake  in  the  circle;  and  this  form  will  again  change, 
as  these  animals  continue  building,  till  they  reach  the 
surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  and  only 
one  great  island  be  visible.  It  is  a  strange  feeling,  U  walk 
about  on  a  living  island,  where  all  below  is  actively  at 
work.  And  to  what  comer  of  the  earth  can  we  penetrate, 
where  human  beings  are  not  already  to  be  found  ?    In  the 


remotest  regions  of  th«  north,'  amidst'  noimtoins  of  ice ; 
under  the  buming  snn  of  the  equator ;  nay,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  which  have  been  lormed 
by  animals,  they  ore  met  with  I" 

nt.  1,  Fif.  s. 


Thx  Cobal  Ins£Cts  ;  Radiated Aninuils,vhoae  dwelUngs 
Fi(.  form  the  basis  of  the  Coral  Islands. 

1.  Animal  oflheCAiiYOHiYi.Aulilar>a,munilie(l  and  aatural  size. 

2.  Animal  of  Ibe  TnaipanA  miuica,  mafcnified  and  natural  siie. 

3.  Animal  and  dwelling  of  the  Celmfoha  hyalino,  natural  tiie. 

4.  AniD»lBndceiitnlaKiioriheGonooNi*|Mlula,n«tDralBiie. 

5.  Conlline  of  Iha  Astbea  anaiua,  natural  liie. 


Fhox  one  of  ihc«e  cssnalties,  to  which  a  penoilical  work  et  the 
nature  of  the  Saturday  Magatint  a  peculiarly  Uable,  a  wrong  en- 
graving was  ioierted,  at  page  136,  inilead  of  the  view  o[  Maaniham 
CAiireft,  which  is,  therefore,  given  below. 
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HINDOO  DEVOTEES. 


With  respect  to  the  Devotees,  who  prowl  ahout  the 
temples  at  Benares,  we  saw  some  of  the  most  revolting 
objects  that  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  any  state  of  human 
society ;  they  were  disgusting  beyond  description,  and 
Fitch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
these  monsters *of  devotion.  Of  one,  in  particular,  he  says, 
"  his  beard  was  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  hanging 
more  than  half  down  his  body,  his  nails  two  inches  long ; 
ho  would  cut  nothing  from  him,  neither  would  he  speak, — 
he  would  not  speak  to  the  king.'*  I  shall  presently  take 
the  liberty  to  describe  one  among  the  multitude  which  we 
saw  at  Benares,  as  he  was  even  remarkable  among  many 
of  the  most  extraordinary  objects  in  human  nature ;  he 
was  what  they  call  an  Ooddoobahoo  of  the  Yogue  tribe. 
These  visionaries  live  frequently  in  the  depths  of  the 
jungles,  like  wild  beasts,  subsisting  on  roots  or  fruits,  or 
on  the  casual  benefactions  of  travellers ;  they  go  perfectly 
naked,  having  their  bodies  daubed  with  cow-<lung  and 
sprinkled  with  wood-ashes,  neither  cutting  their  nails, 
their  hair,  nor  their  beards.  These  monsters,  for  they  are 
truly  so,  as  well  in  moral  as  in  physical  deformity,  occa- 
sionally inflict  upon  themselves  the  most  intolerable 
tortures,  in  order  to  establish  a  claim,  as  they  pretend, 
upon  the  Deity  to  everlasting  reward  in  Paradise.  Their 
inflictions  are  so  severe,  and  sometimes  so  horrible,  that 
they  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  en- 
durance, did  not  almost  daily  experience  prove  the  contrary. 
When  they  have  submitted  to  a  certain  course  of  infliction, 
they  demand  eternal  happiness  as  a  right,  having,  as  they 
conceive,  established  their  claim  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
penances,  and  these,  as  I  have  already  said,  arc  truly 
frightful.  Some  of  them  keep  their  limbs  in  particular 
positions,  until  the  sinews  and  joints  become  immoveable ; 
others  chain  themselves  to  trees,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  rising  sun,  in  which  position  they  sometimes  remain 
for  years,  if  death  do  not  release  them  from  their  torments, 
and  are  fed  meanwhile  by  devout  passengers,  who  throng 
to  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  and  offer  them  the  most 
servile  homage,  as  beings  of  superior  endowments  and 
untainted  sanctity.  Others  nightly  sleep  upon  beds  com- 
posed of  iron-spikes,  su^ciently  blunt  not  to  penetrate 
their  flesh ;  thus  subjecting  themselves  to  sufferings 
absolutely  incredible.  Others,  again,  bury  themselves  alive, 
in  a  hole  just  capacious  enough  to  contain  their  bodies, 
having  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  charitable 
passenger,  who  supplies  them  with  food,  and  in  this  narrow 
grave  tuey  will  continue  foi  years. 

The  man  to  whom  I  have  alluded  bad  stamped  upon  his 
emaciated  body  the  seal  of  the  first-mentioned  penalty.  He 
had  vowed  to  keep  his  right  arm  in  a  vertical  position 
above  his  head  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  but  when  the 
term  of  probation  had  expired,  the  arm  remained  fixed,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  use  it;  the  sinews  were  shrunk,  the 
limb  had  withered ;  the  nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
length,  (juite  through  the  hand,  which  was  clenched,  and 
looked  like  monstrous  claws.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  man  was  squalid  aud  repulsive  in  the  most  odious 
degree.  His  hair  was  long,  matted,  and  filled  with  filth ; 
his  shaggy  beard,  tangled  and  thick  with  the  revolting 
accumulation  of  years,  covered  his  meagre  chest,  which 
was  smeared  with  oow-dung  and  ashes.  His  eyes  glared 
with  an  expression  of  hcmlened  and  reckless  impiety, 
induced,  douotless,  by  the  supposition  of  his  claims  to  a 
blessed  immortality.  He  scowled  upon  all  around  him  who 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  administer  to  bis  wants,  among 
whom  were  my  companions  and  myself;  and  the  silent 
arrogance  of  this  unwholesome  beggar,  for  to  beg  he  was 
not  ashamed,  was  truly  disgusting. 

^  [From  (he  Oriental  Annual.J 


Our  most   unreasonable   prejudices   are    generally  the 
strongest. — Bouchbe. 


Be  thankful  that  your  tot  has  fkllen  on  times  when,  though 
there  may  be  many  evil  tongues  and  exasperated  spirits, 
there  are  none  who  have  fire  and  faggot  at  command. 

SOUTHEY. 


Let  the  grounds  of  our  actions  be  noble,  beginning  upon 
reason,  proceeding  with  prudence,  measured  by  the  com 
mon  lines  of  men,  and  confident  upon  the  expectation  of  ' 
usual  Providence. ^Jeremy  Taylor. 


a 


THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  situated  upon  an  eminence,  conspicuous  to  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  stands  the  Abbey  ot  St. 
Alban.  The  snows  of  upwards  of  seven  centuries 
and  a  half  have  fallen  upon  its  tower  and  tran- 
septs.  Its  elongated  nave,  curtailed  chancel,  and 
severed  Lady's  Chapel,  comprise  an  extent  of  nearly 
six  hundred  feet :  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  boast 
of  from  exterior  splendour.  It  has  neither  buttresses 
nor  pinnacles:  neither  cloisters  nor  chapter-honse. 
Denuded  of  every  trace  of  its  once  cekbrattd 
monastic  accessory,  on  the  south  side,  it  presents  in 
that  direction,  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  Mttlc  more 
than  an  extended  brick  and  stone  wall,  which,  till 
lately,  scarcely  seemed  to  be  pierced  by  a  single 
window.  But,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks  firom 
admiration,  this  venerable  pile  has  very  much,  within 
and  without,  to  command  our  attention  and  to 
interest  our  feelings.  In  the  first  place,  its  antiquity 
competes  with  that  of  any  sinular  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.  The  materials  of  which  the  outer 
waUs  are  built,  exhibit  an  abundant  portion  of  the 
tile  and  flint  of  which  the  old  Roman  city  Venkn* 
was  constructed.  Its  immediate  contiguity  to  the 
ruins  of  that  once  celebrated  spot,  naturally  snggested 
the  importance  of  the  aid  of  such  materials.  The 
tower  and  transepts,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  greater  portion  of  those  parts  of  the  edifice, 
are  of  early  Norman  construction :  yielding,  on  this 
score,  neither  to  Canterbury,  Ely,  nor  Winchesterf. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  outlived,  in  the  identity  of 
its  structure,  the  once  rival-edifices  of  St.  Edmonds- 
bury,  Croyland,  Glastonbury,  and  Mahnesbury; 
that  of  Westminster,  alone,  presuming  to  edipsc  both 
its  grandeur  and  importance.  In  the  third  place,  its 
Abbot,  having,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centuTT, 
made  a  successful  struggle  against  the  interposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (the  visitor),  and  shaken 
oflf  all  fealty  towards  him,  assumed  the  mitre  for  his 
own  browsj  and,  thus  habited,  preceded,  on  all  public 
occasions,  every  other  Abbot  in  the  kingdom.  True 
it  is,  this  priority  of  rank  was  lost  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  never-ceasing  fends 
and  bickerings  between  the  Albanian  Abbot  and  his 
formidable  rival  of  Westminster ;  but,  we  apprehend, 
on  all  attendances  abroad,  on  papal  elections  and 
consecrations,  our  Abbot  of  St.  Mban  uniformly  to<* 
the  precedence,  N'ot  fewer  than  twelve  cettr  and 
hospitals  were  dependent  upon  his  Abbatial  jnns- 
diction  5  of  which  some  extended  as  far  as  Lincotoshire 
and  Northumberland. 

These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  secondary 
considerations.  The  venerable  pile,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  once  not  less  remarkable  for  ^ 
political  influence  than  its  extended  wealth:  for  ite 
large  scale  of  hospitality,  and  the  talents  of  mmy  o» 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  spiritoal  m 
temporal  concerns.  Nineteen  out  of  twaityportioitf 
into  which  the  whole  county  of  Hertford  ^W 
divided,  acknowledged  its  headship  in  the  payment 

•  Perhaps  the  largest  Roman  town  or  sUtiwi  in  Ab  ^"^ 
Stukcley,  at  th«  beginning  of  the  last  century,  measured  jj*"*"? 
of  the  outward  wails,  and  found  them  a  mile  in  length,  aod  oe^ 
three  (quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  lalMwrin^  iMn»  •'J"^ 
with  hw  spade  or  his  hoe,  brings  home  a  handful  of  unperial  rWw» 
coin.  VV  hy  b  not  every  vestige  of  a  h^dge  out  away,  that  toe  w 
plorer  of  ancient  relics  may  have  at  least  an  umntermpiea  new 

t  The  reader  will  give  us  credit  for  being  sober  as  well » ^ 
antiquarian  judges.  When  we  hear  warm-bca4cd  cntio  »^ 
about  Danish  and  Saxon  archiiectnre,  and  avemng  that  "w  ^«J 
traces  of  Offa's  structure  of  the  first  abbey,  (A.D.8U0,)  a«  rj 
evident,  we  naturally  "shift  our  trumpet,  and  only  take  »  • 
AVe  ought  to  add,  that  St.  Alban  was  the  first  ^^ritWt^^f'^ 
that  he  fell  in  the  second  persecution  of  the  Christiaa  charcn  a»» 
Dioclesian,  A.  JD.  '«^2. 
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of  rent.  Scarcely  a  chase,  a  forest,  or  a  wood,  but 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  its  timber  found  its  way 
into  its  treasury.  A  hundred  water-mills  paid  it 
tribute)  and  the  wine,  and  com,  and  barley  of  its 
countless  acres,  helped  alike  to  feast  the  monarch 
and  to  nourish  the  poor.  Its  proximity  to  London 
rendered  it  of  necessity,  at  times,  a  scene  of  great 
and  critical  interest:  but  of  an  interest  of  a  very 
varying  description.  If,  occasionally,  our  Henries 
and  Edwards  were  banqueted  here,  so  was  many  a 
civil  contention  settled,  and  many  a  desperate  battle 
fought,  on  the  same  spot.  Scarcely  a  sod  but  what 
had  been  saturated  with  some  of  the  richest  blood  of 
our  ancient  nobility. 

The   infuriated  depredations  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack   Cade,   which,   at  the  end  of  the  fourte^th 
century,  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  all  the  papers  and 
written  records  of  the  Abbey,  were  succeeded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  by  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  the  civU  wars.     The  fate  of  the  kingdom — 
at  all  events,  the  fortunes  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster — were  twice  decided  upon  the  plains  of  St. 
Alban.     The  two  roses  alternately  reddened  and  grew 
pale  upon  this  soil.     The  pavement  of  ''  our  Ladye's 
Chapel'*  (built  by  Hugh  de  Eversdon,  the  twenty- 
seventh  Abbot,  about  the  year  1320)  rests  upon  the 
bones  of  the  Warwicks,  the  Somersets,  de  Cliffords, 
de  Rooses  and  other  illustrious  chieftains,  who  perished 
in  the  above  fearful  conflicts.     Even  the  effects  of 
the  battle    of    Bamet,   which    placed    Edward    the 
Fourth  upon  his   throne,  were   deeply  felt  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban.     The  wounded  were  brought  in 
by  hundreds,  to  receive  bodily  aid  and  ghostly  conso- 
lation.    The  tower-bell  was  incessantly  tolling  the 
parting  knell,  and  the  piles  of  dead  rendered  inter- 
ment necessary  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  mona- 
stery.    At  length  came  the  Reformation ;  and,  with  it, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey:    an  event,  hastened 
by  the  possession  of  this  very  Abbey  in  commendam 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.      That  rapacious  churchman 
could  not  be   sufficiently  gorged,   without  the  en- 
joyment of   the  revenues   of  the   headship   of   St. 
Alban.     But  there  is  a  reaction  from  repletion :   and, 
with  HIM,  it  was  a  reaction  which  levelled  all  his 
honours  with   the   dust.      It  is  painful  to  pursue 
even   an    outline  of  the  history  of  this  once  far- 
famed  monastic  institution. 

Between  the  years  1530-40,  Henry  the  Eighth  dis- 
posed of  the  Abbey  to  Sir  Richard  Lee;  of  whom  it 
was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the 
corporation,  for  £400 :  and  by  this  same  corporation, 
under  the  charter  of  Edward,  it  was  made  a  parish 
church ;  the  right  of  rectorial  presentation  vesting  in 
the  borough.     Whether  the  entire  demoUtion  of  the 
Abbot's  house  and  garden,  cloisters,  refectory,  dor- 
mitory, and  all  its  spacious  and  commodious  acces- 
sories, be    attributable    to  the   commissioners    and 
agents  of  Henry,  or  to  the  cupidity  of  Sir  Richard, 
is  a  point,  which  may  still  be  considered  unsatisfac- 
torily determined.     Too  certain  it  is,  that,  as  was 
intimated  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  nearly  the 
whole  monastic  part  of  the  edifice  was  razed  to  the 
ground.     All  that  remains,  are  fragments  of  a  small 
low  cloister,  on  the  outside  of  the  south  transept, 
constructed  by  Robert  de  Goreham  the  eighteenth 
Abbot,  about  1 1 65,  as  a  private  entrance  into  the  choir. 
TVe  are  mistaken  if  this  be  not  the  oldest  cloister  in 
the   kingdom :    and  conjure  Mr.  Cottingham  not  to 
overlook  its  preservation  in  his  meditated  repa^tions. 
We  may  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  celebrity 
of  this  Abbey,  arising  from  the  eminence  of  its  an- 
cient inmates ;  a  celebrity,  which  we  think  scarcely 
eclipsed  by  that  ot  any  contemporaneous  institution. 


It  is  to  the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  the  countryman  and 
friend  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  placed  by  him 
in  the  archbishopic  of  Canterbury,  that  we  owe  the 
erection  of  this  Abbey  in  its  present  form.  The 
first  Abbot,  appointed  by  him,  proceeded  upon  the 
building  about  the  year  1075.  There  had  been, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  thirteen  abbots  under 
the  r^me  established  by  Offa.  But  the  hterary  glory 
of  every  Abbot  is  echpsed  by  that  of  Matthew 
Paris,  one  of  the  monks,  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy, 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  twenty-three  preceding 
abbots ;  and  whose  work,  under  the  well-known  title 
of  Historia  Major,  places  its  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  British  Historians  of  the  middle-age.  Of  the 
Abbots  themselves,  we  must  content  ourselves  only 
with  the  bare  mention  of  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
more  distinguished :  premising,  that  several  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  characters  suited  for  emergencies 
of  a  more  stirring  description  than  those  which 
usually  occur  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  a  cloister. 
Quickness  of  conception,  promptitude  of  action, 
determination  of  spirit,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  seem  to  have  marked  the  careers  of  Robert 
de  Goreham  (1150  it)  William  de  Trumpington  (1215 
h)  WrUiam  of  WalHngford  (1326  A)  Thomas  de  la 
Ware  ( 1350  A)  and,  aboveany,  John  of  Wheathamsted, 
twice  elected  Abbot  J  1420-1460.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  civil  talents  or  architectural  taste  of 
this  last  Abbot  were  held  in  the  greater  estimation. 
We  have  no  space  to  amplify )  but  recommend  the 
reader  not  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  J.  de  Wheatham- 
sted*s  shrine,  but  to  gaze  upon  the  embellishments 
introduced  by  him,  of  which  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey  bears  such  undisputed  and  splendid  evidence. 
On  the  subject  of  shrines,  within  this  Abbey  are  to  be 
seen  two;  of  which  the  intrinsic,  interest  of  the  one 
is  great,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the 
good  Duke  Humphrey*  he — and  of  the  other,  the 
external  beauty  and  brilliancy  are  hardly  ecHpsed  by 
any  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  allude  to  that  of 
Thomas  Ramryge,  the  thirty-seventh  Abbot,  who  died 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the 
"  acts  and  deeds'*  of  the  man,  whose  mouldered 
frame  is  canopied  by  such  a  structure  f,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  3  and  the  recent  historian  of  the 
county  seems  to  sigh  as  his  memory  is  consigned  to 
such  an  unworthy  oblivion. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  has  anoth^  distinctive 
mark,  which  gives  it  a  species  of  celebrity,  to  which 
no  other  monastic  estabhshment  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  this  country,  ever  attained.  We  mean, 
the  establishment  of  a  Press,  as  early  as  the  year 
1 480 1 :  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  prioress 
of  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  (bJso  de- 
pendent upon  the  Abbey!)  should  have  been  the 
author  of  a  work,  printed  in  the  monastery,  in  1486, 
of  which  we  beUeve  only  one  perfect  copy  is  known 
to  exist  §. 

Such  is  our  brief,  and  therefore,  necessarily  im- 

*  Many  a  penny,  and  many  a  two-penn^,  history  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  djscoverv  aad  preservation  of  these  "  bones." 
The  Verger  still  conducts  the  visiter  to  the  coffin  in  which  they  lie : 
still  expatiates  upon  the  singular  confonnation  of  the  skull,  and, 
DOW  and  then,  ventures  upon  a  flourish  with  the  thigh  bone ! 

t  The  shrine  or  tomb  of  Abbot  Ramryge,  is  upwards  of  thirty- 
six  feet  high  ;  executed  in  the  exuberant  style  of  the  early  part  ol 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  arms  of  the  Abbey,  supported 
by  rams,  intersect  its  multitudinous  compartments.  The  vvhole  has 
the  effect  of  filagree  work.  The  lower  canopy,  or  roof,  is  so  fine, 
as  to  resemble  petrified  threads. 

X  In  this  year  was  printed  Laureniius  Gulielmut  de  Sauona, 
Rhetorica  Nova,  In  the  year  1483,  the  Chronicles  of  England 
were  printed  at  St.  Alban's.  See  Dr.  Dibdin's  Bibl,  Spenurianaj 
vol.  iv.,  p.  367—373. 

§  A  very  full  account  of  this  volume,  from  a  copy  in  Lord  Spen- 
cer's collection,  will  be  found  in  tii«  work  just  referred  to.  There 
WAS  a  time,  when  that  copy  might  have  been  soberly  valued  at  £500* 
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perfect  aecannt,  of  die  Abbey  in  qnestioii.  If  tbia 
venerabk  pile  haa  been  tutfortunate  from  the  van- 
daliBin  of  the  first  half  of  the  aixteeath  centmy,  it 
has  been  lucky  in  the  existence  of  two  hUtonane, 
the  Rev.  P,  Newcome,  and  R.  Clutterbuck,  Esq.  •, 
whose  performances  are  of  too  intrinsically  solid  a 
description,  to  suffer  its  history  to  perish  from  the 
knowledge  of  future  geoerations.  It  haa  also  been 
fortunate  in  the  revival  of  a  spirit,  which  has  placed 
other  props  beneath  its  tottering  walls.  We  mean, 
the  SuBECRiPTtON  now  on  foot,  under  the  archi- 
tectural guidance  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  to  preserve  it 
from  premature  decayj  and  it  is  to  the  character,  and 
probable  progress  of  this  subscription,  that  we  shall 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Satardof  Magazine. 

[To  be  concluded.] 

•  The  Hiitory  of  (hg  Abbej  of  St.  Albaa,  by  iho  Itev.  Peler 
Newcome,  Bector  of  Shenlejr,  HerU,  1795,  quarto,  i^  cbiaBy  a 
litural  and  taborious  reraian  of  the  text  of  SlaHhew  Paris.  It  oc- 
cupied diB  rural  leisure  of  e  bachelor-life ;  and  (br  dettiil,  ia  inci- 
limable  to  the  aniiquarT. 


Good  Huiba  wort.— Fuller,  in  descnbing  k  good  yeoman, 
Hsy's,  "  He  improveth  his  land  to  a  double  value  by  his 
eiwd  husbandry.  Sorae  CTOunds,  that  wept  with  water,  or 
ihtwned  with  thorns,  by  luaining  the  one  and  clearing  the 

other,  he  makeB  both  to  taugh  and  sing  with  com 

Solomon  saith,  the  King  himself  it  tnainiained  by  hut- 
bandrif.  Pythis,  a  king,  having  discovered  rich  mines  in 
his  kingdom,  employed  all  his  people  in  digzing  of  them^ 
whence  tilling  was  wholly  neglected,  insomuch  that  a  great 
Ikmine  ensued.  His  queen,  sensible  of  the  calami&s  of 
the  coimtry,  invited  the  king,  her  husband,  to  dinner,  as  he 
came  home  hungry  from  overseeing  his  workmen  in  the 
mines.  .  She  so  contrived  it,  that  the  bread  and  meat  were 
most  artiflciftlly  made  of  gold.  And  the  king  was  much 
delighted  with  the  conceit  thereof ;  tiU  at  last  he  called  for 
r»l  meat,  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  '  Nay,"  aaid  the  queen, 
if  you  employ  all  your  subjects  in  yotir  mines  you  must 
«^^ct^foed  upon  gold,  for  nothing  else  can  your  king- 


AvmrEnsARiEs  in  December. 

MONDAY,  Ml. 

1606  The  Foet  Miltm  «rai  l>oni  on  thk daj  in  TliisJsinwl.  Cho^ 
lido.  He  died  in  I$74,  and  ii  interred  in  CripplnM  C^i 
when  ao  elgani  monuiDaal  haa  been  erected  ulna  ■mwiiii 

1799  The   Ameiicaii   Geaenl,   G-irgt    W-hinftm,   Ae^'  qtJ 

'"  '■  °'"'  TUESDAY.  lOlh. 

I50B  The  league  of  Cambiar  <igiied,  by  whick  the  Pope,'  «M  At 
Emperor  of  Geimany,  and  the  Kinp  of  fiance  ud  Ssua- 
uaited  their  lorcn  for  the  dMbacOon  of  the  Bsprtbc  «( 

THUBSDAY,  ISth. 

1611  Tlumat  SiUtoi,   founder  of  the  ChaitnJiODSe  Sckod  and 

Aiflum  for  Decayed  Gentlemen,  died  at  Hackaer- 


»«i  wnuemoi.  Dm 

FRIDAY,  ISth. 


Dam  tnn^ __. 

history  contains  nothing  to  entitle  it  to  this  aJstJaetiea  ^  anethu 
gTounds.  She  wai  a  native  of  Sjtmum,  sadsdatMid  ■  tW 
Chdnian  faith,  for  which  die  lolered  penecafiM,  sad  dM  is 
-^  --    *  D.304.1 

._  .  _._t(Miledfr 

1784  Dr.  Samiui  Johntm 

SUNDAY,  ISlh. 

TllIRD    SuHDaT    IN    AdVIHT. 

15B2  The  Greeoriau,  or  New  Style,  adopted 

hundred  yean  bebre  it  irai  adnntted  ii 
1683  /uoA  ICaffDn  died. 
1810  Mri.Trimnur.KiiTd]  known  by  berworks 

tioD,  died  at  Brentibid. 


among  the  highest  gratifications  the  hnmaa  ami  ea 
enjoy,  provided  the  study  ia  conducted  upon  religim  fPt- 
ciples.  The  book  of  nature  is  open  to  all.  "On  avetyleaf 
'  Creator,  God '  is  written."  Let  us,  thea,  daily  enplsytom* 
of  those  intervals  of  leisure  which  all  may.oocUH^  i^ 
essmining  those  objects  which  fkll  under  our  btMl^ii" 
observation,  and  we  shall  find  cause  to  a^,  wf0^'^  ■"' 
spired  Psalmist,  ftom  the  conviction  of  our  «i9JP^ 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  woriu,  in  wiadOauBBh* 
made  them  all,  the  earth  is  fiiU  of  thy  rkbmV^^lb^ 
Tkihmbr. 


LONDON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,   WEST  SnUUTD,' 
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ALBERT  PURER. 

OERHA^.may  be  considered  jh^  birth-place  of  that 
kind  of  engraving  which  is  performed  with  a  view 
to  its  being  printed  on  paper.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  exact  time  of  the  discovery;  but  some  of 
the  first  q>ecimens  of  cuts  were  'made  6n  blocks 
of  wood,  and  engraved  on  cards,  as  early  as  the  year 
1376.  Otiiers,  consisting  of  rude  outlines  of  saints, 
send  of  tales  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
were  put  forth,  mostly  without  date,  in  the  ciUes  of 
^entz,  Strasburg,  and  Haerlem.  One  of  the  earliest 
that  bears  a  date  (1423),  belongs  to  Earl  Spencer, 
the  subject  of  it  being  St.  Christopher,  so  called  from 
the  story  d  his  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the 
sea. 

Here  then  was  the  germ  of  that  art  of  printing  which 
John  Guttemberg  of  Mentz  (in  1440),  as  well  as 
Koster  and  Faust  extended  to  far  more  important 
purposes.  A  great  number  of  curious  wood-cuts 
now  exist,  which  are  of  an  age  evidently  previous  to 
what  is  generally  called  that  of  the  invention  of 
printing ;  and  the  circumstance  of  these  being  without 
a  date  or  name  of  the  artist,  seems  to  imply,  that 
they  were  not  thought  of  sufficient  consequence 
for  such  a  distinction.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
style  of  engraving  improved,  and  artists  began  to 
place  their  names,  or  more  commonly  monograms, 
being  marks  composed  of  their  initials  woven  together. 
Among  them,  may  be  mentioned  Michael  Wolgemuth, 
who  helped  to  embellish  with  prints  a  famous  large 
folio  work,  entitled.  The  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg: 
this  curious  book,  illustrated  with  more  than  two 
thousand  wood-cuts,  reckpning  those  that  are  given 
more  than  once  over,  came  out  in  1493.  It  professes 
to  furnish  figures  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
contains  views  of  Scripture  histories,  and  of  cities  and 
scenery,  the  latter  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  the  places  mentioned.  But  Ihe  chief  honour  of 
Wolgemuth,  is  that  of  his  having  been  tutor  to 
Albert  Durer,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  Grerman  School  of  painting,  and  the  inventor  of 
etching :  he  was  also  an  excellent  and  indefatigable 
engraver,  a  writer  on  painting,  perspective,  geometry, 
and  on  civil  and  mihtary  architecture.  But  it  is  as 
an  engraver  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  us ;  and  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  name 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  engraving  as  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Albert  Durer  was  bom  in  1471,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
Germany,  a  city  famed  at  that  time,  as  rich  and  free, 
prosperous  in  trade,  and  fond  of  the  arts.  Having 
made  a  sUght  beginning  with  his  pencil  in  the  shop 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  Albert  rapidly 
advanced  in  painting  and  engraving,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  exhibited  some  of  his  works  to  the 
public.  So  highly  was  he  thought  of,  that  his 
prints  found  their  way  to  Italy,  where  Marc  An- 
tonio Raimondi  not  only  counterfeited  on  copper  a 
whole  set  of  beautifully-executed  small  wood-cuts  of 
his,  on  subjects  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
-forged  his  well-known  stamp*;  a  piece  of  roguery 
which  at  once  carried  Durer  into  Italy  to  get  redress. 
On  his  reaching  Venice,  the  Senate  of  that  place  so 
far  did  him  justice,  as  to  order  M.  Antonio  to  efface 
the  mark :  &ey  also  forbade  any  one  but  the  right 
owner  to  use  it  in  future.  To  this  event  in  his  life 
was  owing  his  introduction  to  that  wonderful  genius 
Raphael,  who  sought  his  acquaintance  :  and,  in  the 
simple  fashion  of  the  times,  the  new  friends  mutually 
exchanged  portraits.     His  works  quickly  became  the 

•  See  the  lAonogram  (A.  D.)  in  the  Engwving,  aaar  the  left  foot 
of  the  fisure. 


rage :  he  roecived  high  praises  frt>m  aO  qoarters;  and 
his  style  was  copied  by  a  first-rate  ItaUan  ptunta, 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  substantial  rewards  of  merit 
kept  pace  with  his  fame.  Having  finished  a  picture 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  Church  dedicated  to  that 
saint  at  Venice,  the  work  rose  so  high  in  public  opinion, 
that  Rodolph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sent 
orders  to  Venice,  that  it  should  be  bought  for  him  at 
any  price,  and  brought  to  Prague,  not  by  the  common 
mode  of  carriage,  but  (to  prevent  its  taking  harm) 
on  men's  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  pole.  Durer's 
honours  now  flowed  thick  upon  him ;  his  fidlow-citi' 
acens,  proud  of  his  talents,  and  equally  so  of  his  private 
virtues,  chose  him  into  the  Council  of  Nuremberg; 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  him  a  penaion,  and 
a  patent  of  nobility. 

As  Durer  did  not  make  so  mUch  use  of  the  peacfl 
as  of  the  graver,  his  pictures  are  scarce,  and  seldom 
to  be  seen  but  in  palaces  or  great  men's  houses.  His 
engravings,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  numerous,  as  veil 
as  closely-laboured,  that  it  would  betoken  a  life  of 
no  common  toil,  directed  to  this  one  point,  to  have 
performed  all  those  which  are  extant,  and  fairlyalloied 
as  his.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Fltzwil- 
liam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
collections,  are  various  specimens  of  his  ddlL  His 
design  proves  vast  invention :  his  copies  of  natore 
are  bold  and  powerful,  full  of  expression,  thoagii 
often  extravagant  and  grotesque :  his  exactness  in  tk 
composition  of  parts  is  also  very  striking;  and  be 
has  given  a  neatness  of  finish  to  smaU  p<Hnt%  wbeze 
most  draughtsmen,  probably,  would  have  sicriiiced 
correctness  to  the  general  effed  From  his  power  and 
simplicity  in  copying  nature,  as  weU  as  from  his 
attention  to  particulfov,  tbm  admirers  of  Durer  have 
called  him,  by  analogy,  the  Homer  of  artiMs,  while 
others,  from  the  wad  and  romantic  spirit  of  his 
works,  haV9  compared  him  to  our  English  poe^ 
Spenser,  who,  fai  his  faerie  Qiuen,  has  ccmreyed  so 
many  dttrk  and  wondrous  legends^  and  by  the  mafical 
art  o(  description,  has  dressed  up  fiction  to  look  like 
truth. 

One  of  Dnrer*s  best  pieces,  on  wood,  is  that  of 
8t.  Hubert  at  the  Cha$e.  The  Saint  is  seen  kneehag 
before  a  stag,  which  has  a  cmcifix  between  its  honi, 
while  around  him  are  hoonds  In  various  attitodes, 
surprisingly  true  to  nature.  Another  is  an  anned 
knight  on  horseback,  attended  by  Death  (also  « 
horseback),  and  followed  by  a  fri^tfnl  fiend;  the 
group  having  almost  as  much  of  the  hidioivas  as  tibe 
terrible  -,  this  is  called  by  some  Death  $  Hon^i  ^ 
by  others  The  Worldly  Man,  But,  perhi^  the  most 
remarikable  of  all  his  prints  is  that  d  Mel^^S* 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  her  beii^  the  pweat  of 
Invention ;  it  is  a  female  form,  sitting  on  thcgrotmd, 
her  features  marked  with  the  deepest  and  most  tdm 
shades  of  thought,  and  her  head  resting  pensively 
upon  her  hand  5  above,  bcfo|^,  and  aroond  ber, 
are  a  multitude  of  emblems  of  science,  and  in^' 
ments  of  study.  This  composition,  it  has  been  w- 
served,  is  interesting  on  another  account;  ^^^JJ^' 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  times  when  it  was  engr»»Wi 
for  precisely  thus  was  attention  peipkxed  ««i  ^' 
tracted  on  most  philosophical  subjects,  i"*  *^  "^ 
of  Albert  Durerj  and  as  he  himself  was  antiwr® 
seven  treatises,  most  of  which  are  cm  the  mct^hj- 
sics  of  Art,  he  had  probably  experienced  ""^ 
that  sort  of  melancholy,  which  proceeds  from  m^ 
weariness  and  disgust — the  usual  end  of  snch  sttwi^ 
In  this  view,  the  proverb  might  be  true  of  him,  "tw 
painter  paints  himself!"  But  poor  Dorerhadothff 
sources  of  melancholy,  which  may  help  ns  in  com^ 
to  this  conclusion.   Although  amiable  in  conduct  ap 
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manners;  a  lover  of  modest  mirth,  esteemed,  and 
even  beloved,  by  his  brethren  in  art,  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  distinguished  by  his  monarch, 
he  had  a  private  woe  which  imbittered  all  his  cup 
of  honour :  he  had  a  shrew  for  his  wife.  Yet,  as 
another  proof  that  beauty  and  a  sweet  temper  are  not 
necessarily  united,  we  are  informed  that,  in  painting 
the  Vifgin  Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  a  model.  His 
domestic  trials  he  bore  with  calmness  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  he  escaped,  for  rest  from  her  .unkindness,  to 
Flanders,  finding  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a 
brother  in  profession  and  fame ;  but  she  discovered 
him  in  his  quiet  retreat,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  by 
earnest  promises  of  amendment,  to  return  to  his 
home.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him  and  for  the 
world,  her  ill  disposition  returned  too,  triumphed 
over  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  ,'and  hurried 
him  to  the  grave  before  his  time.  He  died  in  1528, 
at  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  aged  fifty^seven. 
A  Latin  inscription,  to  the  following  effect,  was 
engraved  on  his  sepulchre  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
John: — 

TO  TBS  ICSIIORY  OF  ALBERT  PURBR. 
ALIk  THAT  WAS  MORTAIi  OF  ALBBRT  DURBR  IS  PLAGBD 
Ilf  THIS  TOMB.     linXXVIII. 

*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  style  of  such  a  man 
was  followed  in  Germany,  and  tluit  his  name  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  art  which  he  professed,  and  we  can- 
not conclude  this  memoir  without  observing  that 
there  is  an  engraver  now  living,  who,  although  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  be  copies  Durer,  oflien 
reminds  us  of  that  eminent  artist.  We  allude  to 
Moritz  Retzsoh,  the  spirited  author  of  engraved 
illustrations  of  various  popular  worlc^,  the  last  and 
not  the  least  beautify  being  adapted  to  ScHii4i4RR*8 
poem.  The  Song  of  tkt  Beit.  It  is  true  that  these 
are  merely  outlines.  The  resemblance  consists  in  his 
bold  copying  of  nature  in  the  figures )  the  grouping, 
the  attitudes,  and  even  costume  of  these;  his  minute- 
ness in  small  parts,  together  with  the  whimsical 
freedom  with  which  he  throws  in  grotesque  objects 
to  assist  in  telling  the  story.  In  drawing  any  thing 
like  a  comparison  between  the  two,  we  are  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  thus  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  Hving  German  artist. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AVALANCHK 

IN  THB  NOTCH   OF  THB  WHITB   MOUNTAINS.  V.  S. 

Thb  Notch,  as  the  term  implies,  is  a  narrow  pass,  six 
miles  in  length,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of  which.  Mount  Washington,  is  6234  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  but  on  each  side  of  the  pass, 
they  rise  only  from  1800  to  2000,  at  an  angle  of  about  45^, 
forming  a  valley  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  between 
their  basis,  and  down  which  the  roaring  Saco  takes  its 
coarse.  The  whole  extent  of  their  front  is  furrowed  and 
scarred  by  the  tremendous  storm  of  July,  1826;  and  tibie 
valley,  choked  up  with  trees  uptom  by  the  roots,  remnants 
of  bridges,  builcungs,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  greatest  disorder,  presents  what  might  be 
almost  imagined  as  the  wreck  of  nature. 

A  melancholy  and  interesting  stovy  is  connected  with 
this  storm,  which  will,  t>r  years  to  come,  be  the  cause  of 
thousands  making  a  pUgrimage  to  the  White  Mountains. 
I  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  one,  who,  though  not  an 
eye-witness,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  at  the  time  it 
occurred:  it  was  as  foUows.  A  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Wflley,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  labourers, 
occupied  a  house  with  a  small  farm,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley.  They  were  much  esteemed  for  their  hospitable 
attentions  to  travellers,  who,  overtaken  by  night,  sought 
shelter  at  their  heartli,  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Notch,  their  nearest  neighbours  being  six  miles  distant. 
The  hills,  at  that  time,  were  thickly  overgrown  with  forest 
trees  and  shrubs:  nor  had  anv  thing  ever  occurred,  to 
make  th«m  suspicious  of  the  sa&ty  of  their  positioot  until 


the  descent  of  a  small  avalanche,  or  slide  of  earth,  near 
the  house,  in  the  month  of  June,  1826,  so  terrified  them  by 
the  havoo  it  caused,  that  they  erected  a  small  eamp  in 
what  they  deemed  a  more  secure  place,  half  a  mile  lower 
down  the  Saoa  The  summer  had  been  unusually  dry 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  clouds  collecting 
about  the  mountains,  noured  forth  their  waters,  as  though 
the  floodgates  of  the  neavens  were  opened,  the  wind  blew 
in  most  terrific  hurricanes,  and  continued  with  unabated 
violence  for  several  davs. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  the 
tempest  increased  to  a  feariU  extent;  the  lightning  flashed 
so  vividly,  accompanied  by  such  awful  howling  of  wind 
and  roaring  of  thunder,  that  the  peasantry  imagined  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  At  break  of  day  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  lofty  mountains  were  seamed  with  the 
numerous  avalanches  which  had  descended  during  the 
night.  Every  one  felt  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  family  in  the  valley,  but  some  days  elapsed  before  the 
waters  suosided  so  fer  as  to  allow  any  inquiries  to  be  made. 
A  peasant  swimmmg  his  horse  across  an  eddy,  was  the 
first  person  who  entered  the  Notch,  when  the  terrible 
spectacle  of  the  entire  ikce  of  the  hills  having  descended 
in  a  body,  presented  itself. 

The  Willeys*  house,  which  remained  untouched  amidst 
the  vast  chaos,  did  not  contain  any  portion  of  the  family, 
whose  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  two  children,  were, 
after  a  search  of  some  days,  discovered,  buried  under  some 
drift-wood,  within  200  yards  of  the  door,  the  hands  of  Miss 
Willey  and  a  labourer  grasping  the  same  fragment. 
They  had  all  evidently  retired  to  rest,  and  most  probably, 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  avalanche,  had  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  when  they  were  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  earth,  trees  and  water.  The  most  miraculous 
feet  is,  that  the  avalanche,  descending  with  the  vast 
impetuosity  which  an  abrupt  declivity  of  1500  feet  would 
give  it,  approached  within  four  feet  of  the  house,  when 
suddenly  dividing,  it  swept  round,  and  carrying  away  an 
a^oining  stable  with  some  horses,  it  again  formed  a 
junction  within  a  few  yards  of  the  front.  A  flock  of  sheep, 
which  had  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  were 
saved;  but  the  family  had  fled  from  the  only  spot  where 
any  safe^  could  have  been  found,  every  other  part  of  the 
valley  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  their 
camp  overwhelmed  by  the  largest  avalanche  which  fell.  A 
person  standing  in  rear  of  the  house,  can  now  with  ease 
step  upon  the  roof,  the  earth  forming  such  a  perpendicular 
and  solid  wall. 

A  small  avalanche  wa»  seen  descending  from  one  of  the 
mountains  some  days  after  the  above  occurrence.  The 
thick  fine  forest,  at  first  moved  steadily  along  in  its 
upright  position,  but  soon  began  to  totter  in  its  descent, 
and  fell  headlong  down  with  redoubled  fury  and  violence, 
followed  by  rivers  of  floating  earth  and  stones,  which 
spread  devastation  fer  and  wide.  The  long  heat  of 
summer  had  so  dried  and  cracked  the  ground,  that  the 
subsequent  rains  found  easy  admission  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  which,  loosened  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  required 
but  Uttle  to  set  the  whole  in  motion.  There  was  no 
tradition  of  a  similar  descent  having  ever  taken  place; 
but,  upon  a  dose  examination,  traces  of  one,  which  had 
evidently  oecurred  more  than  a  century  before,  could  be 
discovered  amongst  the  forest 

Avalanches  have  descended  from  all  the  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  continued  to  a  ^at  distance  along 
the  level  ground ;  the  largest,  which  is  from  Mount  Jack- 
son, being  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length. 

[From  J  Subaltem*t  Furbugh  in  th$  Unittd  Statet  and  thi  Ctmadas,} 


It  is  certain  that  no  height  of  honour,  nor  afliuence  of 
fortune,  can  keep  a  man  from  being  miserable,  when  an 
enraged  conscience  shall  fly  at  him  and  take  him  by  the 
throat :  so  it  is  certain,  that  no  temporal  adversities  can  • 
cut  off  those  inward,  secret,  invincible  supplies  of  comfort, 
which  conscience  shall  pour  in  on  distressed  innocenge  in 
defiance  of  all  worldly  calamities. South. 

The  Sabbath. — ^Heppy  day  for  the  body  and  soul  of  man ! 
The  world's  birthday !  Sign  of  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  his  faithful  worshippers ;  day  of  Jehovah 
and  his  creation  :  and  more  honourable  still,  our  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  birthday  of  the  spiritual  world ;  earnest  of  per- 
petual rest;  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  redemption  oom 
pleted.— -Por^oi^iire  of  a  ChrisHcm  QeatUman. 
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ST.  AU&USTINE'S  ABBEY.  CANTEEBURY. 
This  tnteresting  relk  of  «  former  age  is  stimding  in 
the  condition  reprewnted  in  the  engnving,  beyond  tlte 
valli  of  Cauterbnry,  n  short  distance  eastward  of  the 
Catiiedral  precincta.  It  was  a  port  of  the  Moiuultiy 
of  St.  AMguttint,  fonnerly  one  of  the  richest  and  lai^est 


[DiCEmnl4_ 


religioos  hoiues  in  the  kingdom.  Soon  sftcrt}];  ^^f. 
val  of  Angnstine,  the  monk,  who  wtg  sent  hhha  br 
Pope  Gregory,  Ethelbert.  king  of  Kent,  jouwd  him  b 
founding  this  monastery,  in  the  ye&r  60S.  It  mt  it- 
dicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Panl,  bat  aftenrardiwot 
by  the  name  of  St,  AMgiuti»e'$,  having  been  fixed  npn 


by  that  prelate  as  a  bnrisl-place  for  himself  and  Me 
successors,  and  for  the  kings  of  Kent  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  Ethelbert  was  hnried  in  the  church,  and, 
near  him.  Bertha,  his  queen.  His  son  and  successor 
Edhald,  who  boUt  a  chapd  here^  and  his  wife.  Emma, 


were  also  buned  within  the  Abbey,  as  well  as  oUw 
of  royal  blood.  It  appears  by  Dugdale,  who  girtf' 
print  of  it  as  it  was  in  his  time  (1655),  that  min;  <> 
tiie  early  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  bad  this  u  tba 
burial-place,    a  privile^  vdiich   Uie    mpoki  «* 
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claimed  as  their  right.  But  Cuthoert,  who  became 
Archbishop  ia  739,  procured  a  licence  from  the  Pope 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  be  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Monastery  (the  Cathedral);  and,  having 
obtained  the  king's  confirmation  of  the  grant,  he 
gave  orders,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  that  no 
notice  whatever  of  his  decease  should  be  given,  till 
after  his  interment,  lest  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St. 
Augustine  should  demand  his  body  for  their  church, 
to  place  it  near  the  other  archbishops,  the  showing  of 
Vhose  tombs  had  already  become  a  source  of  great 
riches  to  the  monastery.  Cuthbert  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  country  who  allowed  bodies  to  be 
buried  near  churches  built  within  the  walls  of  cities. 

St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  after  being  deprived  by 
William  the  First,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the 
same  king,  gradually  rose  to  such  eminence,  that  its 
privileges  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Eng- 
land j  the  Abbot  being  allowed  a  mint  and  coinage, 
a  vote  in  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  and  various  other 
advantages.  The  last  of  its  Abbots  was  John  Essex, 
who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  said  to  have  refused  to  surrender  the 
Abbey,  until  the  sight  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  placed 
on  a  hill  near  at  band,  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
keys.  The  annual  revenues,  on  its  dissolution,  are 
stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  £1400. 

The  principal  buildings  were  subsequently  stripped 
of  their  lead,  and  some  of  them  pulled  down,  the 
materials  being  converted  to  various  uses,  and  other 
parts  of  the  structure  left  to  decay.  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  lands  to  Cardinal  Pole,  after  whose  death 
they  reverted  to  the  Crown  ;  they  were  then  given  to 
Lord  Cobham  by  Elizabeth,  who  kept  court  here  for 
several  days,  during  one  of  her  progresses.  The 
treason  of  Lord  Cobham  having  occasioned  their  for- 
feiture, James  the  First  transferred  them  to  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  a  small  annual 
rent.  Since  that  time  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  families  of  Wotton  and  Hales.  The 
buildings  were  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wotton,  at  the  marriage  of  King  Charles  the  First 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  which  took  place  within 
them,  in  the  year  1625  5  and  Charles  the  Second 
lodged  hei«,  on  his  passage  through  Canterbury,  at 
his  restoration. 

Of  this  extensive  Abbey,  the  wall  of  which  enclosed 
a  space  of  about  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  and  the 
length  of  whose  west  front  alone  was  250  feet,  little 
now  remains.  At  each  extremity  of  the  west  front 
was  a  gate.  These  are  still  standing,  and,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  specimen  of  one  of  them  given 
in  this  number,  are,  considering  their  age,  in  good 
preservation.  St.  Augustine's  Gate,  formerly  the 
grand  entrance,  was  erected  about  the  year  1300. 
The  centre  is  rich  in  ornamental  work,  consisting 
of  small  lancet-shaped  arches,  supported  by  light 
colunms.  Two  lofty  and  graceful  towers  rise  above 
the  roof.  The  old  wooden  doors,  under  a  finely- 
arched  recess,  are  carved  in  the  ancient  style;  and 
the  vaulting  withiu  the  entrance  is  light  and  beautiful. 
Over  this  gate,  is  a  good-sized  room,  which  possesses 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  is  reported  to  be  that  in 
^hich  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained.  It  was 
afterwards  used  by  some  of  the  ruder  inhabitants  of 
Canterbury  for  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  sport  of 
cock-fighting  5  but  it  is  now  unemployed.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  door  of  this  room,  some  narrow 
and  time-eaten  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the 
northern  turret,  within  which  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
grotesque  carvings  of  the  human  face,  distorted  by 
the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  old  sculptors.  The 
opposite  turret  has  a  similar  flight  of  stairs.     The 


heads,  and  other  embeHishmetits  at  the  intersocticxia 
of  the  arches  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  are 
much  darkened  and  disfigured,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  smoke  and  steam  of  a  brewery,  the  business 
of  which  is  carried  on  immediately  within  the  gate, 
by  a  person  of  the  appropriate  name  of  Beer.  No 
wanton  injury  is,  however,  done  to  any  part  of  the 
structure;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  up,  and  that  a  few  years 
since,  a  sum  was  collected  towards  preventing  its 
going  entirely  to  decay. 

Should  any  of  our  readers,  when  at  Canterbury, 
be  induced,  by  this  description  of  the  place,  to  enter 
the  old  gate  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  we  would 
reconmiend  them  to  view  the  ruined  chapel;  to  mark 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  Abbey- walls,  which  to  this 
day  show  its  extent;  and  (as  a  curious  instance  of 
ancient  masonry,)  to  notice  a  remarkable  piece  of 
flint- work  in  the  north-east  comer  within  the  gate,  in 
which  the  flints  are  squared,  and  fitted  smoothly 
together  like  so  many  bricks.  The  other  gate  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  west  front,  is  called  the  Cemetery 
gate,  from  its  having  led  to  the  ancient  burial-ground. 
It  is  very  like  that  of  St.  Augustine's,  but  less  vene- 
rable in  appearance,  having  been  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  modem  dwelling-house. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 

GERMANY. 
There  is  a  Christnms  custom  at  Ratzeburg,  which 
pleased  and  interested  me.  The  children  moke  little 
presents  to  their  parents  and  to  each  other;  and  the 
parents  to  the  children.  For  three  or  four  months 
before  Christmas,  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
save  up  their  pocket-money  to  make  or  purchase 
these  presents.  What  the  present  is  to  be,  is  cap- 
tiously kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of 
contrivances  to  conceal  it;  such  as  working  when 
they  are  out  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  &c. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Christmas -day,  one  of 
the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which 
ttie  parents  must  not  go.  A  great  yew-bough  is 
fastened  on  the  table,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the 
bough,  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly 
burnt  out ;  and  coloured  paper,  &c.,  hangs  and 
flutters  from  the  twigs.  Under  this  bough  the  chil- 
dren lay  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean  for 
their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what 
they  intend  for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are 
introduced,  and  each  presents  his  little  gift,  and  then 
bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one  from  their  pockets, 
and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces.  Where 
I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept 
aloud  for  tenderness:  and  the  tears  ran  down  the 
face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasped  all  his  children  so 
tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle 
the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  was  very 
much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its 
appendages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the 
ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture ;  and  then  the  raptures 
of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at  last  the  twigs  and 
their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap.  Oh  it  was 
a  delight  for  them.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  great 
parlour,  the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table,  the  presents 
for  the  children;  a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds, 
as  on  this  day,  after  an  old  custom,  the  mother  says 
privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to 
his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed  most  praise- 
worthy, and  that  which  was  most  faulty  in  their 
conduct, CoLbridge's  Friend, 
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SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES, 


We  are  always  glad  when  we  can  make  our  Magazine 
a  vehicle  for  commnnicating  information,  respecting 
any  plans  really  calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  There  is  no  want  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position in  the  present  day.  Thousands,  we  believe 
we  may  say*  millions,  of  pounds,  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  relieve  poverty 
and  distress.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  the  plans  pursued,  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  increase,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  evils  which  they 
profess  to  remove.  But,  of  late,  sounder  views  on 
this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail  5  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  almost  the  only  way,  by  which  we  can 
really  benefit  the  poor,  is  to  teach  them  prudence  and 
forediought,  and  to  lead  them  to  depend,  for  their 
maintenance  and  comfort,  upon  their  own  industry, 
forbearance,  and  frugality. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  which  are  based 
upon  this  principle,  there  is  scarcely  one  more  valu- 
able than  a  Dispensary,  which  was  established  origi- 
naUy  at  Southam,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  title 
of  a  8elf'8upportmg  Dispensary,  The  outhne  of  the 
plan,  which  is  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  give  at  pre- 
sent, is  this ; — ^the  institution  is  intended  for  persons 
principally  supporting  themselves  by  labour;  and 
these  persons,  by  making,  when  in  health,  a  small 
weekly  contribution,  become  entitled  to  medical 
advice  and  assistance  in  illness ;  while  the  sums  con- 
tributed, being  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  afford  a 
remuneration  to  the  medical  attendant,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee.  Of  this  plan  we  shall  best, 
perhaps,  perceive  the  advantages,  by  considering  the 
following  contingencies  to  which  a  poor  man,  unfor- 
tunately, is  but  too  liable.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
be  sober,  industrious,  and  prudent;  we  will  even 
take  the  favourable  supposition  that,  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  independence  >  but  who  can  secure 
him  from  illness  in  the*  person  of  himself,  his  wife, 
or  his  children?  and  if  this  calamity  befall  him,  what, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  consequence  ? 
Without  imagining  any  unfair  charges  to  be  made, 
his  doctor's  bill  is  likely  to  absorb  all  his  small 
savings,  if  not  to  involve  him  for  a  considerable  time 
in  debt.  With  this  dismal  prospect,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  a  poor  man  sickens  and  pines,  perhaps 
dies,  of  maladies  which  might  have  been  easily 
removed  by  medical  skill,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
complaint.  His  other  alternatives  are,  to  apply  to 
the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  the  Quack-Doctor ; 
or,  what  is  yet  more  probable,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ready  resource  of  the  Parish,  and  thus  to  take 
the  first  step  in  that  downward  and  slippery  path  of 
pauperism,  from  which  few  are  able  afterwards  to 
recover  themselves.  The  principal  and  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  is, 
that  they  afford  a  protection  against  every  one  of 
these  evils.  The  contributor,  or  assurer  (for  these 
Dispensaries  are  nothing  but  societies  of  mutual 
assurance  against  sickness),  is  able  to  obtain  sound 
medical  aid  $  to  obtain  it  from  the  moment  when  he 
begins  to  fail,  and  that  without  forfeiting  his  inde- 
pendence, without  impairing  his  resources,  and  with- 
out enduring  those  melancholy  forebodings  of  want, 
which  press  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  sick 
labourer  or  artisan,  and  aggravate  the  pains  and  the 
dangers  of  his  complaint;  and  this  advantage  appears 
to  be  so  great,  that  hardly  another  word  need  be 
said  to  recommend  the  sjrstem. 

•  See,  in  the  Pietas  Londinenm,  what  sums  are  glreii  away  in  the 
juotropolis  alone. 


We  must,  however,  point  out,  that  the  poor  man 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  party  benefited  by  it  To 
the  medical  practitioner  it  must  be  no  small  gain  to 
receive  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
trouble,  without  resorting  to  that  system,  which 
must  be  so  painful  to  a  man  of  liberal  education  and 
feelings,  the  farming  the  sick  poor,  for  the  wretched 
pittance  which  parochial  economists  will  give;  ofb 
to  the  individual  who  will  undertake  the  job  at  the 
lowest  bidding. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  and  indirect  ad- 
vantage of  this  system,  that  it  tends  to  give  a 
general  encouragement  to  that  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  poorer  classes,  which  our  poor-laws,  aided  by 
the  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  whidi 
private  charity  is  too  often  dispensed,  tend  so  fear- 
fully to  weaken.  And  we  must  also  observe,  that  it 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  reciprocal 
aid  and  co-operation, — with  the  apostolical  precept  of 
hearing  one  another  s  burdens, — ^which  distingoishes  all 
associations  of  mutual  assurance,  all  Friendly  Societies 
formed  upon  sound  views  and  calculations,  in  contrast 
to  the  less  social  principle  of  Savings*  Banks. 

The  Self-supporting  Dispensaries,  unquestionablj, 
are  principally  suited  to  towns.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  of  our  larger  villages  without  a  suffidentlj 
skilful  surgeon  and  apothecary;  and  a  few  adjoining 
parishes,  idthough  small,  may  combine  together,  and 
afford  enough  contributors  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  one  of  these  institutions. 

In  their  perfection,  these  Dispensaries  shoold  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  contributions  of  the  benefit 
(or  free)  members,  without  any  farther  aid  from 
their  richer  neighbours,  than  their  countenance  and 
their  superior  information  in  managing  the  funds. 
In  some  cases,  however.  Honorary  members  are 
admitted)  and  their  subscriptions  go  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  outfit,  toward  paying  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  procuring  for  the  patients  the  advantages 
of  wine,  and  of  some  medicines,  and  other  comfcffts 
more  costly  than  the  regular  income  of  the  Dispensary 
can  afford  to  supply. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  into  w 
details  of  this  plan  at  present.  As  we  before  said, 
a  Dispensary  on  this  principle  was  first  established 
at  Southam,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.L.  SnA 
a  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  truly  humane,  sur- 
geon of  that  place.  The  same  gentleman  has  since 
been  instrumental  in  planting  them  at  Derby,  Bur^* 
upon-Trent,  Coventry,  Wille8boum,Ather8ton,Ru*. 
and  other  places.  Where  they  have  been  aMoj^ 
fair  play,  and  have  experienced  that  firm  and  cordai 
support,  which  is  always  requisite  for  ^e  first  csta- 
bhshment  of  any  plan  likely  to  affect  existing  intf- 
rests,  they  have  invariably  been  attended  with  excel- 
lent success.  And  we  doubt  whether  it  "^^^r^ 
possible,  in  the  present  day,  to  pomt  out  aaow^ 
plan,    better   calculated    to   promote  the  real  m 

substantial  interests  of  the  labouring  dasso. 

'  G.C. 


Let  us  never  exercise  cruelty  upon  the  smallest  crei»» 
that  is  within  our  power,  but  ever  remember,  "***J^ 
thing  which  breathes  is  the  object  of  Divine  benevolen^ 
that  they  who  would  receive  mercy  ihun  God,  are  ^M**^,^ 
to  practise  it  towards  all  that  have  life ;  and  ^^^^^^ 
merci^  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beaat. — ^Mrs.  Tain** 


I  WOULD  advise  all  in  general,  that  they  would  take>^ 
serious  consideration  the  true  and  genuine  endi  of  "^ 


ledge ;  that  they  seek  it  not  either  for  pleasure,  or  o»f^ 
or  contempt  of  others,  or  fwr  profit,  or  fame,  orfc'  ^^'^ 
and  promotion,  or  auch  like  aaulterate  or  inferior  ends: 
for  merit  and  emolument  of  life,  that  they  may  regu** 
and  perfect  the  same  in  charity. — ^Bacon* 
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No.  V.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  fourth  son  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  Esq.,  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth.    He  studied 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  for  a  short  time,  hut,  when 
only  seventeen,  was   one   of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
whom  Queen  Elizaheth  allowed  to  assist  the  Pro- 
testants in  France.     He  served   afterwards  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  in  1578  j  the 
next  year  he  joined  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
America;    and  distinguished  himself,    in    1580,    in 
Ireland.     In  1581  he  was  introduced  to  court,  in  the 
following  manner : — "  Coming  out  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  Court  in  good  hahit  (his  clothes  being  then 
a  considerable    part  of  his  estate,)  he  found  the 
Queen  walking,  till,  meeting  with  a  plashy  place,  she 
seemed  to  scruple  going  thereon  }  presently  Raleigh 
cast  and  spread  his  new  plush  doak  on  the  ground, 
whereon  the  Queen  trod,  greatly  rewarding  him  after- 
wards with  many  suits,  "for  his  so  firee  and  seasonable 
tender  of  so  fair  a  foot-cloth.'*     He  availed  himself 
of  his  court-favour,  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  dis- 
covering unknown  countries,  and  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  America  which  is  called  Virginia,  after 
the  virgin  Queen. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Devonshire,  and  soon  afterwards  knighted.     He 
was  also  favoured  by  a  licence,  to  sell  wines  through- 
out the  kingdom  (!)     In  the  following  years  he  sent 
out  his  own  fleet  twice  to  Virginia,  and  introduced 
tobacco   into   England.      Queen  Elizabeth  had  no 
objection  to  this  herb,  as  it  was  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce ;  but  King  James,  her 
successor,  hated  it,  and  even  wrote  a  book  against  it. 
Sir  Walter  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  was  enriched  by  her  with  places  and  lands.     The 
£arl  of  Leicester,  his  former  patron,  became  jealous, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex.     He  continued  in  favour,  and  en- 
gaged in  various  public  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,  .till  1593,  when  he  justly  offended  the  Queen 
by  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton.     Both  he  and  his  partner  in  guilt  were  con- 
fined for  several  months,  and,  when  set  at  liberty, 
forbidden  the  court.     He  married  her,  however,  and 
lived  with  her  afterwards  in  the  strictest  conjugal 
affection.     The  next  year  he  was  entirely  restored  to 
favour,  and  enriched  by  his  royal  mistress  with  the 
Manor  of  Sherborne,  that  had  been  alienated  from 
the  church. 

From  this  time  to  1597,  his  enterprising  spirit  was 
gratified  by  two  expeditions  to  Guiana,  the  first  of 
-which  was  conducted  by  himself,  and  by  his  being 
employed  at  sea  in  active  service  against  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Essex,  he  disgraced  himself 
by  entreating  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  show  him  no 
mercy.  Though  Sir  Robert  took  his  advice,  there 
was  no  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Raleigh : 
and  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  latter  was  stript 
of  his  preferments,  and  accused  and  condemned  of 
high- treason.  The  real  cause  of  his  disgrace  can 
only  be  conjectured :  a  Raleigh's  plot  was  spoken  of 
and  generally  beUeved  5  but  the  barbarous  partiality, 
overbearing  manner,  and  foul  language  of  the  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  prevents  us  from  accepting  his  con- 
demnation as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

After  being  kept  for  a  month  at  Winchester,  in 
daily  expectation  of  death,  he  was  reprieved  and 
confined  for  some  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
composed  many  works,  particularly  the  first  volume 
:>£  an  excellent  History  of  the  world.  After  twelve 
years*  imprisonment,  he  received  a  conmiission  from 
the  king  to  explore  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana.     It 


was  said,  that  be  might  have  had  a  formal  pardon 
for  £700 ;  but  that  Sir  F.  Bacon  assured  him,  that  a 
commission  from  the  king,  with  power  of  martial 
law  over  his  officers  and  men,  was  virtually  a  pardon 
for  the  past,  and  that  he  had  better  keep  his  money 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  expedition 
was  unsuccessful^  the  Spanish  monarch  enraged,  by 
the  burning  of  a  town)  and,  in  spite  of  the  just 
reasoning  of  Bacon,  James  had  the  meanness  to  have 
Sir  Walter  executed  in  consequence  of  his  former 
attainder.  He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
October  29th,  1618.  He  entreated  the  spectators, 
that  if  any  disability  of  voice  or  dejection  of  coun- 
tenance should  appear  in  him,  they  would  impute  it 
to  the  disorder  of  his  body  (he  was  suffering  from 
the  ague),  rather  than  to  any  dismayedness  of  mind. 
He  confessed  his  grievous  offences,  and  begged  the 
prayers  of  all  who  heard  him.  Having'  fingered  the 
axe,  he  said,  smiling,  to  the  sheriff,  *'  Iliis  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  fol  all  diseases.*' 
The  executioner  knelt  down  and  asked  him  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
granted.  Then  being  asked,  which  way  he  would 
lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered,  "So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies.*'  After  a  httle  pause,  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  and 
his  head  was  struck  off  at  two  blows,  his  body  never 
shrinking  nor  moving. 

M^BB  transient  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  of  happiness  for  an  intellectual  and  immortal 
being.  That  man  alone  can  be  called  happy,  who  is  at 
peace  with  his  own  heart  and  with  his  Maker. — Southey. 

He  that  hath  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun : 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. — Milton. 

Ws  are  surrounded  by  motives  to  piety  and  devotion,  if  we 
would  but  mind  them.  The  poor  are  designed  to  excite 
our  liberality ;  the  miserable  our  pity ;  the  sick  our  assist- 
ance ;  the  ignorant  our  instruction ;  those  that  are  £adlen 
our  helpine  hand.  In  those  who  are  vain,  we  see  the 
vanity  of  the  world ;  in  those  who  are  wicked,  our  own 
frailty.  When  we  see  good  men  rewarded,  it  confirms  our 
hope ;  and  when  evil  men  are  punished,  it  excites  our  fear. 
— Bishop  Wilson. 


Upon  thb  sight  of  two  Snails. — ^There  is  much  variety 
even  in  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  See  there,  two  snails ; 
one  hath  an  house,  the  other  wants  it :  yet  both  are  snails, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  case  is  the  better ;  that  which 
hath  an  house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it, 
hath  more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  has  but  a  stone  to  climb  over,  with 
what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load :  and,  if  the 
passage  proves  strait,  finds  no  entrance;  whereas,  the 
empty  snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely,  it  is 
always  an  ease,  and  sometimes  an  happiness,  to  have 
nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy,  as  he  that  can  be 
cheerful  in  want — Bishop  Hall. 


Filial  Love  and  Duty. — Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  making  the  funeral  oration 
at  the  death  of  his  mother,  did  protest,  that  Uving  witli 
her  threescore  and  seven  years,  ne  was  never  reconciled 
unto  her:  because,  (take  the  comment  with  the  text,)  there 
never  happened  betwixt  them  the  least  jar  which  needed 
reconciliation. — ^Fuller. 


I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to 
look  upon  one  another  next  morning ;  nor  men,  that  cannot 
well  bear  it,  to  repent  the  money  they  spend  when  they  be 
warmed  with  drink :  and  take  this  for  a  rule,  you  may  pick 
out  such  times  and  such  companies,  that  you  may  make 
yourself  merrier  for  a  httle  than  a  great  deal  of  monev , 
for  '*  Tis  the  company  and  not  the  charge  that  makes  the 
feast.** — ^IzAAK  Walton. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 
No.  T.  Thk  Athospbeki. 
Whenever  we  look  aboat  us  with  Httention,  we 
find  objects  which  must  ntiee  our  admiration,  at  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  who  made  them  all. 
But  some  of  these  require  a  great  deal  of  stody  to 
understand  them;  and  others  are  so  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  scarcely  think  about  them.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  air.  Millions  of 
people  are  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  this  element, 
every  hour  of  their  lives,  without  knowing,  or  rather, 
without  reflecting  upon,  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  such  a  number  of  useful  purposes  are  brought 
aboat,  by  what  appears  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  air. 
We  will  point  out  a  few  of  these,  and  endeavour  to 
show  how  much  our  comfort,  and  even  our  existence, 
depend  upon  them. 

The  air  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth,  as  a  light 
thin  coating,  extending  to  a  considerable  height 
above  its  sorface,  is  composed  of  several  gases,  quite' 
different  in  their  prtqierties.  One  of  these,  which 
forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  air,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  If  the  air 
is  deprived  of  it,  any  animal  instantly  dies.  Anotlier 
part  of  it  is,  alone,  dtttructive  of  animal  life,  but  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  vc^tablee.  Thus,  without 
the  atmosphere,  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  could 
continue  to  exist.  Even  any  considerable  change  in 
the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  air,  would  be  fotal 
to  animals.  Those  who  climb  very  high  mountains, 
and  thus  reach  the  higher  and  thinner  parts  of  the 
air,  find  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  arc  unable  to 
exert  themselves,  to  lift  weights,  or  even  to  stoop: 
and  sometimes  are  compelled  to  come  down,  from 
the  danger  of  breaking  some  blood-vessel,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  air  being 
taken  off.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  go  down 
in  diving-bells,  and  have  the  air  which  they  breathe, 
pressed  into  a  narrow  space  by  the  water  above  themj 
find  inconvenience  from  that  cause.  Wc  have  here, 
therefore,  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that  provision  of 
Providence,  which  has  regulated  both  the  nature  and 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  use  of  the 
creatures  which  he  has  formed  to  live  in  it. 

A  second  most  useful  property  of  the  air,  is  to 
convey  sounds,  not  only  in  a  rude  way,  by  making  us 
hear  loud  noises  or  low  murmurs,  but  by  exactly 
representing  those  most  delicate  inflections  of  voice, 
which  constitute  speech.  It  can  be  proved,  by  direct 
experiment  made  by  the  air-pump,  a  machine  by 
which  the  air  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  large  glass 
receiver,  that  if  a  bell  be  hung  in  such  a  glass,  and 
the  air  be  pumped  out,  there  is  no  eonnd  whatever 
produced,  although  the  clapper  be  struck  against  the 
bell.  Sound  is,  in  fact,  a  vibration,  somethtng  like 
waves,  carried  along  from  one  part  of  the  air  to 
another.  It  does  not  move  so  fast  as  light,  as  any 
one  may  perceive,  who  observes  a  gun  fired  from  a 
considerable  distance.  He  will  see  the  flash  some 
time  before  he  hears  the  report. 

The  air,  then,  which  we  breathe,  is  exactly  fit  for 
conveying  such  sounds  as  our  voices  are  able  to 
produce,  and  our  ears  are  fitted  to  hear.  And  it  is 
not  aery  kind  of  air  which -will  do  this.  If  a  man's 
lungs  ore  filled  by  breathing  some  gases,  which  can  be 
produced  by  chemical  means,  the  sounds  which  his 
voice  is  able  to  make  can  scarcely  be  heard.  And 
no  doubt,  this  difference  would  he  much  more  per- 
ceptible, if  the  eari  were  also  surrounded  by  such  an 
elastic  fluid,  instead  of  common  air. 

Without  the  air,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  utter 
ulcnce:  if  the  air  were  much  different  from  what  it 


is,  we  should  never  have  conversed.  All  lunw 
all  communication  of  tbou^t  by  speech,  ctmld  ^ 
have  existed.  And  without  speech,  whrt  woald  Uti 
been  the  condition  of  mankind? 

The  air  has  also  a  very  material  inflnmte  nra 
our  sense  of  sight  It  is  by  flie  ictton  rf  it 
atmosphere  only,  that  the  change  froin  diy  to  nitju 
comes  on  so  grudnally,  indeed  so  imperceptibij,  Uui 
the  eyes  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  it  Htd 
we  little  or  no  atmosphere,  the  risiDg  of  the  m 
would  cause  a  sudden  change,  from  utter  dukiun  b 
the  light  of  the  brightest  noon;  and  at  hii  Mtiw 
we  should  again  he  instantly  Idt  in  dsriuHw.  D  is 
almost  needless  to  observe,  with  how  moch  brutf 
this  beneficial  change  is  now  acccHnpsnied.  All  lit 
glowing  colours  which  decorate  the  hesveiu,  U  tlit 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  thousand  brilliant  hw 
in  which  the  clouds  are  bathed,  are  all  owii^  to  tli 
atmosphere. 

The  air  has  also  an  effect  upon  our  vi^,  all  dty 
long :  and  it  is  an  effect  which  is  far  lest  knDWD  iko 
that  of  twilight  It  is  by  means  of  the  ■tmosphnt. 
that  we  are  able  to  see  objects  in  the  day-hox,  in  ■hit- 
ever  part  of  the  sky  the  sun  may  be.  No  ot^  m 
be  seen  except  by  tfie  light  which  it  reflects  or  wfiri 
to  pass  through  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  beieeQuadst 
spot,  intercepting  the  light  whidi  comes  from  mi; 
other  object.  Now  the  air  r^kclt  light  in  ill  dim 
tions,  so  that  some  light  always  fells  npm  ilni 
would  otherwise  he  the  darii  side  of  on  object,  ind 
renders  it  visible.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ooniltn 
to  imagine,  what  would  be  the  appearaact  d  tbr 
most  familiar  objects,  if  those  parts  of  tiim  only 
were  visible,  upon  which  either  the  direct  li^t  i. 
the  sun,  or  the  light  reflected  from  olber  ^ 
objects,  fell.  But  they  would  certainly  sppm  tffj 
distorted ;  and  their  shapes  would  probihif  be  » 
strange,  that  we  should  scarcely  recogniM  Hkol 
Besides  this,  all  the  part  of  the  sky,  exc^t  (liU  n 
which  the  sun  happened  to  be,  woidd,  iritbtnl  Ux 
atmosphere  appear  totally  dark,  even  at  ti*^M- 
To  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Wbewell,  "Ii  u 
the  atmosphere  which  converts  sun-beanii  into  dij- 
light,  and  fills  the  space  in  which  we  aie  "iOi  i^"- 
mination."  C' 
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ANNIVEBSARIES  IN  DECEUBEB- 
MONDAY,  16(h. 
16&3  CremmtU  intugunled  Lonl  Prolecur  of  EdeIiuI- 

TUESDAV,  nth.  ,. 

O  8:iriu(ni.— Thk  dmT  still    nxtiai    in  p1>n  in  '>«  "'^ 
c«leiid«.  but  whir  it  should,  ii  no  where  Miafcclorilyi- — 
■sd  lauch  ingepuilT.  to  M  titlle  pur 

the  eievea  thouHnd  virciiu  at  ibat 

with  St.  Urault;  but  the  more  r.^uiu..  ...,., --_^ 

thit  iK  mune  came  from  tin  beKiitting  of  the  Aodtoi •'<■'< 

lUr  in  hoDOUi  of  the  Advent  of  oar  Lonl,  O  Swim*" f"*'" 
FRIDAY,  aoih.  .    J    ,. 

1810  Sir  Francii  Bourgiaii  bequeathed  hia  fine  colltrtw;*.'?^ 
ingi  to  Dulwich  Collie  for  the  use  of  the  pobBt.  lljWW 
hu  eroded  t  noble  eollerr,  in  which  Iber  it  "U""" 

1813  Sabiins,  ooe  of  the  Aiore  Ulutds.  nmk  la  ihtl*^ 
SATURDAY,  21 

St.  TuoHJin  thi  Ai-obtle.— After  Ibo 

ApoMlei,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acta,  i 

iDlheScnpiuTcj.or  St.ThoiDU'.udit  is 

immedialelT  mAer  the  descent  of  the  Hal 

India,  and  the  immeDae  regtona  of  Scjrthii 

auch  eminent  aucceaa,  that  a  Chiiatlan  ch 

oarlieat  timet.     He  suSered  tnartyrdam  fre 

Mis  fotiviil  wu  iutitnted  in  1130,  and  ht  _., 

in  all  Chriatiao  countriea.  '-• 

\S13  The  Allied  Anniea,  consiating  of  100,000  R< 
idthafV 
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KrtIGS  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  annexed  engraving  preflents  ariew  of  the  ICing*8 
College,   taken  ^m  the  mterior  of  the  conli.     It 
comprises  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  which 
are  at  present  occupied,  and  we  are  happy,  to  profit 
by  the  occasion  it  presents,  of  'communlcatmg  to  our 
readers   the    partictdars    of    an  institution,   which, 
united  with  us  in  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  same 
ends,   is   earnestly  endeavouring  widely  to   diffuse 
around  it,   the  light  of    sound   learning,  and  the 
evidences  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.     We 
owe,   indeed,   soma  excuse  to  the   public,  fat  not 
having  noticed  this  institution  long  agoj  but  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  delay,  ai  it  enables  us  to  speak 
with  more  fulneas  of  the  operations  and  progress  of 
the  College,  and  with  more  confidence  of  its  prospects. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  river-front  of 
the  College,  now  constitutes  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  fa<;ade  of  Somerset  House,  and  supplies  a 
striking  defect,  which  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  metropolis  in  the  eyes  of   all  persons  of  good 
taste.     Indeed,  the  completion  o(  this  noble  edifice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  of 
the  ground  was  made,  and  all  who  will  now  look  at 
this  part  of  the  building,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  river,  will  be  ready  to  testify  how  wisely  the 
pledge  was  required,  and  how  honourably  it  has  been 
fulfiUed. 

The  King's  College  was  founded  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  Royal  sanotion,  by  a  body  of  eminent 
men  engaged  in  various  departments  of  life,  but 
united  by  a  common  bond  of  attachment  to  that 
form  €if  Chriatian  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  the  Enf^ish  Chvroh.  Upon  this  principle  tlie 
plan  was  formed,  and  tinder  this  view  it  was  pfeseated 
to  the  public )  and  Idthougb  thd  promoteiv  of  it 
were  deiirous,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  to  their  own  taste,  to  rendcrr 
the  imitroction  they  had  in  view  as  vailotis,  oom^ 
prebensive,  and  enlightened  as  possible,  yet  from 
first  to  last,  they  have  omitted  no  occasion  of  putting 
forth  Christian  instruction  as  the  striking  feature 
of  theur  scheme,  and  their  best  claim  to  the  publio 
approbatioii«  Accordingly,  it  is  described  in  the 
charter,  as  ''a  College  for  general  education,  in 
conformity  to  the  established  Church,"  in  which, 
while  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science 
are  made  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  youth  will  be  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 
religious  truths  and  of  moral  duties;  and  the  pre^ 
amble  further  declares,  that  His  Majesty  highly 
approves  of  the  design  of  instituting  a  College, 
in  which  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  united  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shidl  be  for  ever  combined  with  the  other 
bnmcbes  cft  useful- education. 

The  College  was  established  by  Royal  Charter^  the 
patron  being  the  King,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  visitor.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Founders  took  plaee  on  the  21st  of  June,  1828 ;  the 
building  was  commenced,  September,  1829,  ana  the 
College  opened,  the  8th  of  October,  1831.  The 
government  is  vested  by  the  charter  in  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  forty -one  members,  namely,  nine  perpetual 
governors,  ei^t  hfe  governors,  and  twenty-fotir  others, 
of  whom  six  go  out  every  year  by  rotation,  whose 
places  are  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  To  this 
Council,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  official 
IVesident,  all  important  matters  connected  with  the 
Welfiftre  aad  constitution  of  the  College  are  committed) 
tike  cars  and  distributSon  of  the  revenue,  the  fees  for 
'ctures  and  instruction,  the  election  of  professors  and 


masters,  the  selection  audi  regulation  of  the  staAee, 
and  the  formation  of  all  rules  and  orders. 

The  diicipUne,  instniction«  and  aodvv  idttMigeBient 
are  intrusted  to  a  Principal,  who  superintends  tht 
whole,  and  above  thirty  Professors  and  Masters  actic' 
with  due  authority  in  thek  several  classes. ' 

Besides  occasional  students,  of  varidds  descrip- 
tions, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  College  comprise 
three  distinct  establishments  j  an  upper  departaieiii 
of  general  literature,  for  young  men  of  m^^^^n  year? 
of  age  and  upwards;  a  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  calculated  to  complete  the  education  ft 
pupils  for  every  branch  of  these  proftsstons  ^  and  a 
I  lower  department,  or  school  of  general  instmctioa^ 
for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen. 

The  Students  of  the  Upper  Department  are  called 
King* 8  College  StudenU ;  they  are  chiefly  employed  is 
a  regular  prescribed  course  of  general  stndy,  but  are 
permitted  to  attend  upon  any  other  lectures  whi4.li 
may  be  suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  talents,  nr 
to  their  views  in  life.  The  prescribed  course  cm- 
braces,  in  addition  to  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  is  the  province  of  the  Prmcipal,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Mathematics,  £neli>li 
literature  and  composition,  and  history,  andt'iit 
and  modem.  To  this  department,  also,  more  espe- 
cially, are  attached  the  lectures  in  English  law? 
and  jurisprudence,  geology,  political  economy,  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  zoology;  also,  the  profes- 
sorships of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,  and  of 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
The  hours  for  these  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  not 
to  Interfere  with  each  other,  or  with  the  pveacribed 
studies  alrsudy  mentioned. 

Hitherto,  tio  precise  time  has  been  laid  down  or 
rdoommstided  for  continuing  the  course  of  studies  ia 
this  departttiiSit ;  the  Council  having  thought  it  best 
to  wait  the  results  of  some  experience^  ae  to  the 
deserip^on  of  students  who  should  be  adinitled  for 
education^  Mid  their   probable  destinatiot&   in   life, 
befors  my  UtAim  upon,  this  head  should  be  determined 
It  is  presnfnc^  however,  that  they  now  have  it  in 
oonlcniplatioli  to  recommend  to  such  of  the  pupils 
as  may  b#  able  to  avail  themselves  of   it,  some 
fi^d  period,  Uliich  will  be  considered  as   an  ade- 
quate pfVparation  for  any  of  the  liberal  professions, 
or  higher  walks  dl  life,  and  entitle  those  who  may 
hate  passed  through  it  with  credit,  to  a  certificate  of 
honour  from  the  College  Council.  The  eicpoise  of  this 
department,  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor,  is 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  age  for  admission  is 
sixteen  years )  tmder  which  none  are  allowed  to  enter, 
excepting  in  special  cases,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Principal.  The  business  of  each  day  begins  with  prayers 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  closes  at  two  or  time.  The  library, 
whic^  has  been  formed  expl^sly  for  these  students, 
is  open  till  five  o'clock.    Ihey  attend  a  lecture  every 
Wednesday  on  Theology,  and  are  examined  every 
subsequant  Friday  upon  the  subject  of  it. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  opmmunicating  this 
part  of  the  scheme  to  thd  public,  because  we  think 
that  few  persons,  conmparatively,  are  aware  at  how 
small  an  expense  Students,  resident  in  and  about 
London,  may  now  obtain,  at  King*s  College,  under 
tutors  of  high  reptite,  an  education  precise^  similar 
to  that  wbkh  tbirpr  would  receive  at  the  Universities; 
with  this  addition/  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  kiiowledgs  of  many  foreign  ka^paages, 
and  different  branches  of  art  and  science,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  particulu^  professions  or  walks  of  life. 
The  pupils  of  medicine  and  sui^gerf  lire  called 
King'i  College  Medical  8tuden(e\  Their  time  is 
principally  oecfopied  iai  sttsndaiitfs  ^foa  lectures 
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and     examinational    in    subjects   immediately    con* 

ziected  vrith  their  profession,  and  in  which  a  certain 

proficiency  is  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 

and    Apothecaries*  Hall^  as  necessary  to  their  several 

diplomas  5     these    are    Anatomy    and    Anatomical 

Domonstrations,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 

the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Forensic  Medicine,  Mid* 

-wifery,    and   Surgery.      The   course   of    instruction 

comprehends   a  period  of  two   years  at  least,  for 

'which  some  time  passed  in  the  senior  department  of 

general  literature  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 

the  professors,  as  a  useful  preparation.     The  escpense 

of  a   pupil  in  this  department,  if  nominated  by  a 

proprietor,  is  fifty  guineas  for  the  two  years  $  that 

is,  twenty -five  guineas  for  each  year.     Tlie  lectures 

are  delivered  by  well-known  and  eminent  professors, 

by  Mrhom,  also,  much  time  and  pains  are  bestowed 

in  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  ever  attached,  and 
still  continue  to  attach,  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  this   branch  of  their  establishment,  and  have  en-* 
deavoured  to  obtain  for  it  all  the  advantages  in  their 
power.      They   cannot  but  feel  that,   to  bring   the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  contact  with 
an  institution,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  the 
rising  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  morals,  la  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  society,  as  well  as  upon  the 
persons  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
influence  they  may  derive  from  it.     For,  besides  the 
fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  best  security  for  the  correct  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  social  duty  5  me- 
dical men  have  a  place  and  a  responsibility  in  society 
peculiar  to  themselves.     On  them  devolves  the  deli- 
cate, confidential,  and  we  had  almost  said  the  sacred, 
task  of  attending  the  sick  and  dying,  and  of  witness- 
ing the  human .  mind  under  the  greatest  of  all  trials, 
in  moments  of  abandonment  and  unguardedness,  and 
when  peculiarly  open  to  impressions.     Here,  then,  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  cahn  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  j  and  it  is  difficult  to  express  how  much 
peculiar  consolation  may  be  administered,  how  much 
distress  soothed  or  prevented,  by  men,  high  in  moral 
principle  and  integrity,  and  fttm  in  the  Chriatian  faith, 
standing  m  this  relation,  and  at  hand  to  profit  by  the 
confidence  it  inspires. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this. subject,  wHich  affects  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  these  persons  still  more  strongly.  The  pupils  of 
the  London  medical  schools  are  not,  for  the  most  part/ 
persons  collected  from  the  metropolis,  Uving  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  farpilies,  and  likely  to  settle  for  life 
where  their  education  has  been  finished,  but  chiefly 
very  inexperienced  young  men,  brought  together  from 
various,  and  often  distant,  parts  of  the  country*-ex- 
posed,  ¥rithout  parental  control,  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  metropo)is,-^and,  after  a  certain 
time,  likely  to  carry  back  with  them  to  the  country, 
with  the  skill  and  science  they  may  have  acquired, 
the  moral  habits  and  feelings  which  may  hi^ve  been 
contracted  or  fostered  in  this  city.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  calculate  what  infinite  good 
the  leaven  of  Christian  influence,  which  is  infused  in 
this  College,  may  effect. 

These  considerations  have  never  ceased  to  operate 
with  all  the  authorities  in  the  College  j  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  medical  professors,  in  particular,  to  say 
that  they  have  both  recommended  religious  services 
and  instruction  to  their  pupils,  and  given-  every 
facility  to  the  attendances  upon  them  which  the  case 
admits.  Nor  has  this  influence  been  without  its 
due  effect.  Though  no  restraint  is  laid  upon  the 
medical  pupils  in  thi«  respect,  they  have  regularly 


attended  the  daily  service  of  the  chapelj  with  which 
the  business  of  the  College  commences,  as  well  as 
on  the  sabbath;  and  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  propriety 
of  their  conduct  Many  of  them  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  Principal,  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
a  class  has  be^  lately  iformed  of  medical  students, 
who  voluntarily  undergo  examination,  several  times  in 
the  term,  on  the  subjects  connected  with  these  lectures. 
As  an  encouragement  to  these  exertions,  prizes  will  be 
in  future  adjudged  to  those,  who  shall  have  been  most 
distinguished  in  the  year*  for  their  regularity  of 
conduct,  and  proficiency  in  religious  luiowledge^ 
and  when,  at  the  annuaJ  meeting,  gold  medals,  and 
other  rewards  for  medical  distinction  to  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  are  announced,  it  is  certain  that 
these  marks  of  the  counciFs  approbation  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  medical  school  opens  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues,  with  a  very  short  xjication 
at  Christmas^  until  May. 

Of  both  these  departments  it  may  be  said,  that 
any  of  the  lectures  are  open  to  occasional  students, 
who  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  professor's 
fee,  without  any  other  charge. 

The  Grammar-School  is  conducted  by  a  Hcad- 
Master,  a  Second  Master,  and  four  classical  assist- 
ants, three  French,  and  two  Writing  Masters,  The 
course  of  instructioi^  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  great  classical  schools,  with  this 
difference,  that  being  intended  to  meet  ^e  views  of 
various  classes  of  persons  in  this  metropolis,  and  to 
prepare  young  persona  for  commercial  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  adopts  a  wider  field  of  instruction, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  subjects  of  general 
use.  Above  alli  French  and  English  literature,  with 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  con- 
stitute very  prominent  features  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  German,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  about 
to  be  annexed.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  is 
Fifteen  Guineas  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor. 
In  this  department^  the  same  care  is  observed  in  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  English  Church.  The  day  begins  and  closes  with 
prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  by  the 
pupils,  and  expounded  to  them^  to  the  lower  classes^ 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church 
are  the  subjects  of  frequent  examination.  The 
success  of  the  King's  College  School,  and  the  public 
approbation  attached  to  it,  may  be  in  some  measure 
judged  of  from  its  numbers.  It  began  two  years 
ago  with  seventy  scholars,  and  has  now  three  hundred 
and  six. 

The  school  opens  every  day  at  nine,  and  closes  at 
three,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  at  four 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dinner  is  fur- 
nished in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  moderate  charge, 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  two 
of  the  masters,  clergymen,  receive  boarders  in  their 
houses,  on  terms  sanctioned  by  the  council. 

The  King's  College  opened  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1831,  and  the  first  general 
report  of  its  proceedings,  was  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  general  court,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  1832j  at  which  time,  the  number  of  pupils 
actu^y  in  attendance,  in  aU  the  departments,  was 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was  within  the  short 
period  of  six  months  from  the  foundation  of  the 
College.  From  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year, 
which  brings  us  to  April,  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  students  had  increased  to  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three}  with  this  gratifying  information 
annexed,  that  the  greatest  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  classes  of  regular  students^  a  fact^^  which  dearl^y 
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The  annexed  engraving  preientB  ayiew  of  the  King^s 
College,   taken  from  the  mterior  of  the  conit<     It 
comprises  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  which 
are  at  present  occnpied,  and  we  are  happy t  to  profit 
by  the  occasion  it  presents,  of  *commnnicatihg  to  our 
readers  the    particulars    of    an  institution,   which, 
imited  with  tia  in  principles,  and  miming  at  the  same 
ends,   is   earnestly  endeavouring  widely  to   diffuse 
around  it,   the   light  of    sound   learning,  and  the 
evidences  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.     We 
owe,  indeed,   some  excuse  to  the  public,   fat  not 
having  noticed  this  institution  long  agoj  but  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  delay,  as  it  enables  us  to  speak 
with  more  fulnees  of  the  operations  and  progress  of 
the  College,  and  with  more  confidence  of  its  prospects. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  river-front  of 
the  College,  now  constitutes  the  Uh  wing  of  the 
grand  facade  of  Somerset  House,  and  supplies  a 
striking  defect,  which  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  metropolis  in  the  eyes  of  all  persons  of  good 
taste.     Indeed,  the  completion  o(  this  noble  edifice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  of 
the  ground  was  made,  and  all  who  will  now  look  at 
this  part  of  the  building,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  river,  will  be  ready  to  testify  how  wisely  the 
pledge  was  required,  and  how  honourably  it  has  been 
fulfilled. 

The  Ring's  College  was  founded  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  Royal  sanction,  by  a  body  of  eminent 
men  engaged  in  various  departments  of   life,  but 
united  br  a  common  bond  of  attachment  to  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  the  English  Cbvroh.    UpoA  this  principle  the 
plan  was  formed^  and  under  this  view  it  was  pi'eseated 
to  the  public;   and  although  thu  promotefs  of  it 
were   desirous,  in  conformity  to  the  spiiit  of  the 
times,    as  well   as  to  their  own  taste,  to  render 
the  inetmetion  they  had  in  view  as  vailoos,  com-> 
preheneive,  and  enlightened  as  possible^  yet  from 
first  to  last,  they  have  omitted  no  occasion  fk  patting 
forth  Christian  instruction  as  ^e    striking  feature 
of  their  scheme,  and  their  best  claim  to  the  publie 
approbation.     Accordingly,  it  is  described  in  the 
charter,  ae  "a  College  for  general  education,  in 
conformity  to  the  established   Church,''  in   which, 
while  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science 
are  made  the  subjects   of    instruction,   the   minds 
of    youth   will    be    imbued  with    a  knowledge   of 
religious  truths  and  of  moral  duties;   and  the  pre-^ 
amble   further    declares,    that  His   Majesty  highly 
approves   of  the   design  of   instituting    a    College, 
in  whieh  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as 
tan^t  by  the  united    Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  sbidl  be  for  ever  combined  with  the  other 
branches  at  useful-  education. 

The  College  was  established  by  Royal  Charter^  the 
patron  being  the  King,  and  the  Archlnshop  of 
Canterbury  the  vidtor.  The  first  meetmg  of  the 
Founders  took  plaee  on  the  21st  of  June,  1828 ;  the 
building  was  commenced,  September,  1829,  and  the 
College  opened,  the  8th  of  October,  1831.  The 
government  is  vested  by  the  charter  in  a  Council  con- 
sisting at  forty-one  members,  namely,  nine  perpetual 
governors,  eig^t  tife  governors,  i«d  twenty-four  others^ 
of  whom  six  go  out  every  year  by  rotation,  whose 
places  mn  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  To  this 
Cottndl,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  official 
President,  all  important  matters  connected  with  the 
Welfiiure  and  constitution  of  the  College  are  committed) 
the  care  and  distribution  of  the  revenue,  the  fees  for 
lectures  and  instruction,  the  election  of  professors  and 


tnastem^  the  selection  and  regulation  of  the  sM  i 
and  the  formation  of  all  mlefl  and  wdcn. 

The  discipline,  instnictlonj  and  Mtive  msBBgoei 
are  intrusted  to  a  Principal,  who  superinteii(k  il 
whole,  and  above  thirty  Professors  and  Masters  kh 
with  due  authority  in  their  aeveral  classes. 

Besides  occasional  stadelits,  of  varidte  desjj 
tions,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  College  compriji 
three  distinct  establishuMiits  |  an  upper  deparu^i 
of  general  literature,  for  ^cnmg  mea  of  sixteen  r^ 
of  age  and  upwards  ^  a  school  of  medicine  s 
surgery,  calculated  to  complete  the  education  i 
pupild  for  every  branch  of  these  prof<tesions;  ai^: 
I  lower  department,  or  school  of  general  iDitracti; 
for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen^ 

The  Students  of  the  Uppaf  Department  sre  caT^ 
King's  College  Students;  they  are  chiefly  empkyed] 
a  regular  prescribed  course  of  general  study,  bcr  i^ 
permitted  to  attend  upon  any  Mier  lectures  vb j 
may  be  suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  taleots,  a 
to  their  views  in  life.     The   prescribed  ooinse  etn 
braces,  in  addition  to  religloos  and  moral  iQ?trj 
tion,  which    is  the  province    of  the  IViocipal,  tL^ 
Greek   and    Latin  Classics,     Mathematics,  Engl : 
literature    and    composition,     and    histofy,  aoc*'^:' 
and  modem.     To  this  department,  also,  more  ^^ 
cially,   are  attached  the  lectnres   in   English  hr^ 
and  jurisprudence,  geology,  political  economy,  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  zoology;  also,  the  profes- 
sorships of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,  and  d 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  langoa^^ 
The  hours  for  these  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  s^^ 
to  bterfere  with  each  other,  or  with  the  procnbed 
studies  already  mentioned. 

Hitherto,  tio  precise  time  has  been  Uid  Anm  or 
r^oomm^dflld  for  continuing  the  course  of  stadia  in 
Uiis  depMlaasbt  ^  the  Council  having  thonglif  it  ^ 
to  wait  the  results  of  some  experience,  w  to  the 
deseriptiott  of  students  who  should  be  admitted  for 
edu<jation,  ttid  their   probable   destinatioa  ra  1^^ 
beftm  atty  iblne  upon  this  head  should  be  detenmned. 
It  is  presofnedy  however,  that  they  now  have  it  ffl 
oontotnplatiott  to  recommend  to  such  of  the  poF 
as  mmf  bs  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  ^f 
IIJKcid  period,  Which  WiU  be  consideied  as  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  any  of  the  liberal  professions, 
or  higher  walks  of  life,  and  entitle  those  who  m^ 
have  passed  throug^i  it  with  credit>  to  a  certificate « 
honour  from  the  College  Council.  The  expeose  of  tba 
department,  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  pfop"*^' i' 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  age  for  adflu««»  * 
sixteen  years  >  under  which  none  are  allowed  ^^^^^ 
excepting  in  special  cases,  with  the  approbation  wJJJ 
Principal.  The  business  of  each  dayb^ia*  witb  p|«^ 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  (doses  at  two  or  three.  T^^^Jj^ 
which  has  been  formed  expftsssly  for  the«i  «***^ 
is  open  tiU  five  o'clock.    Ihey  attend  a  lecW  ^ 
Wednesday  on  Theology^  and  are  examia*  «w 
subsequent  Friday  upon  the  subject  of  it 

We  havo  great  pleasure  in  ogm 
part  of  the  scheme  to  th^  public^ 
that  few  persons,  comparatively,  are 
small  an  expense  students,  residtful 
London,  may  now  obtain,  at  Kingltf- 
tutors  of  hi^  tepttte,  an  eduditioft 
to  that  witkta  ih9f  would  receive  at 
with  this  addition,  that  they  have  " 
acquiring  tbs  knowledgs  of  maajr 
and  different  branches  of  art  and 
qualify  them  for  particular 
The  pupils  of  medidne 
King*$    College  Medical  Sf 
principally   oeeuplect  la 


i^and  examinatloni,  in  aubjecta  immedutety  god- 
I  neoted  -with  their  profeesion,  and  in  whicb  a  certain 
.  pB-oflclency  is  required  by  the  College  of  Sui^cona 
*_Knd     Apothecarlei'  Hall,  as  necessary  to  their  several 

'  cLiplomas  J  these  are  Anatomy  and  Anatomical 
'^'Dumonstrationa,  Botany,  Chemlatry,  Mat^a  Medica, 
"the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Foreotio  Medicine,  Mid- 

■  ^wifery,  and  Sui^ry.  The  course  of  instraction 
'^compreliends   a  period  of  two   years  at  least,   few 

'  '^'liicH  some  time  passed  in  the  senior  department  of 
general  literature  has  l>een  strongly  recommended  by 

*  the  professors,  as  a  useful  preparation.  The  erpense 
■*  of  a  pupil  in  this  department,  if  nominated  by  a 
"  proprietor,  is  fifty  guint^ae  for  the  two  years  j  that 

18,  t^A^enty-five  guineas  for  each  year.  The  lectures 
"  ax^  delivered  by  well-known  and  eminent  professors, 

*  by  1*11010,  also,  much  time  and  pains  are  bestowed 
»'  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

'■  _Xhe  Council  of  the  College  have  ever  attached,  and 
!(  Btill  continue  to  attach,  a  high  degree  of  importance 
9  to  tbia  branch  of  their  establishment,  and  have  en- 
li  deavoured  to  obtain  for  it  all  the  advantages  in  their 
'  po'wer.  They  cannot  but  feel  that,  to  bring  the 
B    members  of  the  medical  profession  in  contact  with 

*  ^^  inatitution,  whose  main  object  Is  to  educate  the 
I  rising  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  morals.  Is  a 
;    benefit   conferred  upon  society,  as  well  as  npon  the 

*  persona  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of 
influence  they  may  derive  from  It.  For,  besides  the 
fact,  ^vhich  ought  never  to  ba  lost  sight  of,  that  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  best  security  for  the  correct  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  social  dutyj  me- 
dical men  have  a  place  and  a  responsibility  in  society 
peculiar  to  themselves.  On  them  devolves  the  deli. 
cate,  confidential,  and  we  had  almost  siud  the  sacred, 
task  of  attending  the  sick  and  dying,  and  of  witness- 
ing the  human  mind  under  the  greatest  of  all  trials, 
>u  moments  of  abandonment  and  unguardedness,  and 
when  peculiarly  open  to  impressions.  Here,  then,  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  Chris- 
tian spirit)  and  it  is  difficult  to  expresa  how  much 
peculiar  consolation  may  be  administered,  how  much 
distress  soothed  or  prevented,  by  men,  high  in  moral 
principle  and  int«^ty.  and  firm  in  the  Christian  faith, 
standing  in  this  relation,  and  at  hand  to  profit  by  the 
confidence  it  Inspires. 

."**t  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
tbis  .subject,  wlueh  affects  the  education  and  charac- 
^  ot  these  persons  stiU  more  strongly.  The  pupils  of 
Ji™™*'  „  medicftj  Bchoohi  are  not.  for  the  moat  part, 
v^.^^^^]?"^  ft^m    the  metropolis,  hving  In  the 


^T^^h"'^  "'^''"  families,  and  Ukely  ni  setUe"  for  life 


has  been  finished,  but  chiefly 


attended  the  dttily  service  of  the  chapel,  witJi  whicl 
the  buaine«  of  the  College  commences,  as  well  ai 
on  the  sabbath;  and  it  may  be  aoid,  generally,  thai 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  propriety 
of  their  conduct.  Many  of  them  attend  the  lecturer 
of  the  Principal,  on  natiural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
I  class  haa  been  lately  formed  of  medical  studentSj 
who  voluntarily  undergo  examination,  several  times  in 
the  term,  on  the  subjects  connected  with  these  lectures, 
As  an  encouragement  to  these  exertions,  prizes  will  be 
in  fiiture  adjudged  to  those,  who  shall  have  been  moal 
distinguished  in  the  year'  for  their  regularity  ol 
conduct,  and  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  j 
and  when,  at  the  annutd  meeting,  gold  medals,  and 
other  rewards  for  medical  distinction  to  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  ore  announced,  it  is  certain  that 
these  marks  of  the  council's  approbation  will  not  be 
foi^otten.  The  medical  school  opens  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues,  with  a  very  short  i(fication 
at  Christmas,  until  May. 

Of  both  these  departments  it  may  be  said,  that 
any  of  the  lectures  are  open  to  occasional  students, 
who  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  professor's 
fee,  without  any  other  charge. 

The  Grammar- School  is  conducted  by  a  Hcad- 
Master,  a  Second  Master,  and  four  classical  assist- 
ants, three  French,  and  two  Writing  Masters.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  great  classical  schools,  with  this 
difference,  that  being  Intended  to  meet  tibe  views  of 
various  classes  of  persons  in  this  metropolis,  and  to 
prepare  young  persons  for  commercial  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  adopts  a  wider  field  of  instruction, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  subjects  of  genera] 
use.  Above  all,  French  and  English  literature,  with 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  con- 
stitute very  prominent  features  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  German,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  ahout 
to  be  annexed.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  is 
Fifteen  Guineas  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor. 
In  this  department,  die  some  care  is  observed  in  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  English  Church.  The  day  begins  and  closes  with 
prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  by  the 
pupils,  and  expounded  to  themj  to  the  lower  classes, 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church 
are  the  subjects  of  frequent  examination.  The 
success  of  the  Kuig's  College  School,  and  the  public 
approbation  attaclicd  to  it,  may  be  in  some  measure 
judged  of  from  its  numbers.  It  began  two  years 
ago  with  seventy  scholars,  and  has  now  three  hundred 
and  six. 

The  school  opens  every  day  at  nine,  and  closes  at 
,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  at  four 
g  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dinner  is  fur- 
d  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  moderate  chai^tc, 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  sml  '"■• 
e  masters,  clergymen,  rrix-iip  biWrtLi*  n.  i'  ■  ■■ 
,  on  terms  sanctioiwd'w  t^-  ■■■■■'     ' 
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Trb  annexed  engraving  preaento  ayiew  of  tha  King^s 
College,  taken  ^m  Uie  interior  of  the  conrt.     It 
comprises  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  which 
are  at  present  occnpied,  and  we  ara  happy t  to  profit 
by  the  occasion  it  presents,  of  *conimmucatihg  to  oar 
readers  the    particulars    of    an  institution,   which, 
united  with  us  in  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  same 
ends,  is  earnestly  endeavouring  widely  to  diffuse 
around  itj  the  light  of   sound   learning,  and  the 
evidanoaa  and  influeaoes  of  the  Christian  faiths    We 
owe,  indeed,  soma  txeuse  to  tha  public,  for  not 
having  noticed  this  institution  long  agoj  but  we 
are  not  sorry  for  tha  dalay^  as  it  enables  us  to  speak 
with  mora  f^ilneaa  of  tha  operations  and  progress  of 
the  College,  and  with  more  confidence  of  its  prospects. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observei  that  the  river-fi^t  of 
the  College,  now  conatitutea  the  lef%  wing  of  the 
grand  fa^ule  of  Somaraet  Housei  and  supplies  a 
striking  defect,  which  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  metropolis  in  tha  eyes  of  all  persons  of  good 
taste.     Indeed,  the  completion  at  this  noble  e£fice 
was  one  ot  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  of 
the  ground  was  made,  and  all  who  will  now  look  at 
this  part  of  the  building,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  river,  will  be  ready  to  tes^y  how  wisely  the 
pledge  was  required,  and  how  honooribly  it  has  been 
fulfiDed. 

The  King's  College  was  founded  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  Royal  sanction,  by  a  body  of  eminent 
men  engaged  in  various  departments  of  life,  but 
united  br  a  eommon  bond  of  attachment  to  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  tha  English  Churoh.  Upon  this  principle  tfie 
plan  was  formed,  and  under  this  view  it  was  preaettted 
to  tha  public)  and  although  tha  promoters  of  it 
were  desirous,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
times,  aa  well  as  to  their  own  taste,  to  rendaf 
tha  inatroctioB  they  had  in  view  as  various,  eom^ 
prehenaive,  and  enlightened  as  possible,  yet  from 
first  to  last,  they  have  omitted  no  occasion  of  putting 
forth  Christiaa  instruction  aa  the  striking  feature 
of  their  scheme,  and  their  best  claim  to  the  publio 
approbation*  Accordingly,  it  Is  described  In  the 
charter,  as  "a  College  for  general  education,  in 
conformity  to  the  established  Chufch,"  in  which, 
while  the  various  branches  of  literatdre  and  science 
are  made  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  youth  will  be  imbued  with  a  knowledge  6f 
religions  truths  and  of  moral  duties;  and  the  pre^^ 
amble  further  declares,  that  His  Majesty  highly 
approves  of  the  design  of  instituting  a  College, 
in  which  the  dodrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  united  Chui^ches  of  England  and 
Ifvland,  shidl  be  for  ever  combined  with  the  othei^ 
branches  0/  useful- education. 

The  College  was  established  by  Royal  CharteiV  the 
patron  being  the  Khig,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canteriyury  the  visitor.  The  first  meeting  of  tha 
Founders  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  1828 ;  the 
building  was  commenced,  September,  1829,  and  the 
College  opened,  the  8th  of  October,  1831.  The 
government  is  vested  by  the  charter  in  a  Council  con- 
sisting o(  forty-one  members,  namely,  nine  perpetual 
governors,  eig^t  bfe  governors,  i«d  twenty-four  others^ 
of  whom  mx  go  out  every  year  by  rotation,  whose 
places  are  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  To  this 
Co«iciIy  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  official 
President,  all  important  matters  connected  with  the 
welftkre  and  cons^tutton  of  the  College  are  committed ) 
the  cara  and  distribution  of  the  revenue,  the  fees  for 
lectures  and  instruction,  the  election  of  professors  and 
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tnastera^  the  selection  an*  regalationof  the  BMhg. 
and  the  formation  of  all  rules  and  mden.  ^^ 
The  diacipline,  Instnwtion,  and  ao^  mtoageihent 
are  intrusted  to  a  Principal,  who  superintends  tk 
whole,  and  above  tlurty  Professors  and  Masters  actiM 
with  due  authority  in  their  several  classes.' 

Besides  occasional  studehts,  of  varidte  descrip. 
tions,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  College  comprises 
three  distinct  establishments  |  an  upper  departmeot 
of  general  literature,  for  young  men  of  airteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards  5  a  school  of  medldfie  and 
surgery,  calculated  to  complete  the  edncakion  ot 
pupils  for  every  branch  of  these  profifessiongj  andi 
lower  department,  or  school  of  general  instmctioii, 
for  boys  from  seven  to  aixteeuw 

The  Students  of  the  Upper  Department  are  caQed 
Kinff*8  College  StudentB  i  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
a  regular  prescribed  course  of  general  study,  but  are 
permitted  to  attend  upon  any  other  lectcra  vbicb 
may  be  suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  talents,  or 
to  their  views  in  life*  The  prescribed  conrse  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  is  the  province  of  the  Frindpal,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics^  Mathematics,  EngM 
literature  and  composition,  and  history,  ancient 
and  modem.  To  this  department,  also,  more  e8p^ 
cially,  are  attached  the  lectures  in  English  hws 
and  jurisprudence,  geology,  political  economy,  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  zoology  3  also,  theprofis* 
sorships  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,  and  of 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  langoagei 
The  hours  for  these  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other,  or  with  the  prcicnbed 
atudias  alfMdy  mentioned. 

Hiiherio^  to  precise  time  has  been  laid  4divn  or 
r^oommabded  for  continuing  the  course  of  utadiesin 
Uiia  depMtiiMAt ;  the  Council  having  than^  itbest 
to  wait  tha  results  of  some  experience^  aa  to  ^ 
dea^riptioft  of  students  who  should  be  admitted  for 
education,  §sA  their  probable  destination  to  life, 
befora  any  ibin|  upon  this  head  should  be  determined 
It  ia  presufned^  however,  that  they  now  hare  it  in 
oonfamplatioti  to  recommend  to  such  of  the  pi# 
aa  may  ba  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  son^ 
IIX€fd  period.  Which  will  be  considered  as  an  ad^ 
quate  preparation  for  any  of  the  liberal  professioDS, 
or  higher  widlu  c^  life,  and  entitle  those  ^0  m^ 
have  passed  through  it  with  credit,  to  a  ctttificateof 
honour  from  the  College  Council.  Theeiqwiseoftha 
department,  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  propri€tof,  i* 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  age  for  admisaon  » 
sixteen  years )  under  which  none  aare  allowed  to  antff, 
excepting  in  special  cases,  with  the  approbation  of  ^ 
Principal.  The  business  of  each  day  begins  vrithprayeri 

at  ten  o'clock,  and  doses  at  two  at  three.  The  library, 
which  has  been  formed  expressly  for  tiiesc  Btadeate, 
is  open  till  five  o'clock,  lliey  attend  a  lectoff  ^^ 
Wednesday  on  Theology,  and  are  examined  every 
subsaquant  Friday  upon  the  subject  of  it 

We  have  great  pleasure  m  cpmmunicatlflg  ^ 
part  of  the  scheme  to  the  public,  because  iw  tkiw 
that  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  awanf  •*  "^ 
small  an  expense  studeitts,  resident  hi  and  w^ 
London,  may  now  obtab,  at  King's  College,  ower 
tutors  of  hi^  repute,  m  education  predsdy  8ittii» 
to  that  which  tlM7  would  receive  at  the  Unireia^j 
with  this  addition,  that  tliey  haw^e  the  opportnnity  or 
acquiring  the  lodowledga  of  many  foreign  \ap^^ 
and  diflFerent  branches  o^  art  and  science,  ^"*^^^ 
qualify  them  for  particulra'pt^essiofiaof  W*5w^ 

The  pupils  of  medicme  and  surpay  ifc  oM 
King't  College  Medical  Sifidenig.  Their  ttoc  » 
principally   oectS|ned  in   attettdaac»  aipoo  i^etara 
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and  examinations,  in  snbjects  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  profeeeion,  and  in  which  a  certain 
proficiency  is  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Apotiiecaries*  Hall,  as  necessary  to  their  several 
diplomas  5  these  are  Anatomy  and  Anatomical 
Demonstrations,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Matma  Medica, 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Forensic  Medicine,  Mid* 
wifery,  and  Surgery.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprehends  a  period  of  two  yean  at  least,  for 
which  some  time  passed  in  the  senior  department  of 
general  literature  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  professors,  as  a  useful  preparation.  The  expense 
of  a  pupil  in  this  department,  if  nominated  by  a 
proprietor,  is  fifty  guineas  for  the  two  years  j  that 
is,  twenty-five  guineas  for  each  year.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  by  well-known  and  eminent  professors, 
by  Mrhom,  also,  much  time  and  pains  are  bestowed 
in  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  ever  attached,  and 
still  continue  to  attach,  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  this  branch  of  their  establishment,  and  have  en- 
deavoured  to  obtain  for  it  all  the  advantages  in  their 
power.  They  cannot  but  feel  that,  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  contact  with 
an  institution,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  the 
rising  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  morals,  is  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  society,  as  well  as  upon  the 
persons  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
influence  they  may  derive  from  it.  For,  besides  the 
fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  best  security  for  the  correct  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  social  duty  3  me- 
dical men  have  a  place  and  a  responsibility  in  society 
peculiar  to  themselves.  On  them  devolves  the  deli- 
cate, confidential,  and  we  had  almost  said  the  sacred, 
task  of  attending  the  sick  and  d3ring,  and  of  witness- 
ing the  human  mind  under  the  greatest  of  all  trials, 
in  moments  of  abandonment  and  unguardedness,  and 
when  peculiarly  open  to  impression^.  Here,  then,  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  j  and  it  is  difficult  to  express  how  much 
peculiar  consolation  may  be  administered,  how  much 
distress  soothed  or  prevented,  by  men,  high  in  moral 
principle  and  integrity,  and  finn  in  the  Chxistian  faith, 
standing  in  this  relation,  and  at  hand  to  {urofit  by  the 
confidence  it  inspires. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  .subject,  wluch  affects  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  these  persons  still  more  strongly.  The  pupils  of 
the  London  medical  schools  are  not,  for  the  most  part,- 
persons  collected  from  the  metropolis,  living  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  faipilies,  and  likely  to  settle  for  life 
where  their  education  has  been  finished,  but  chiefly 
very  inexperienced  young  men,  brought  together  from 
various,  and  often  distant,  parts  of  the  country^— ex- 
posed, without  parental  control,  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  metropolis,-— and,  after  a  certain 
time,  likely  to  carry  back  with  them  to  the  country, 
with  the  skill  and  science  they  may  have  acquired, 
the  moral  habits  and  feelings  whidi  may  have  been 
contracted  or  fostered  in  this  city.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  calculate  what  infinite  good 
the  leaven  of  Christian  influence,  'vdiieh  is  infbsed  in 
this  College,  may  eflfect. 

These  considerations  have  never  ceased  to  operate 
with  all  the  authorities  in  the  College ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  medical  professors,  in  particular,  to  say 
that  they  have  both  recommended  religious  services 
and  instruction  to  their  pupils,  and  given- every 
focility  to  the  attendances  upon  them  which  the  case 
admits.  Nor  has  this  influence  been  without  its 
due  effect.  Though  no  restraint  is  laid  upon  the 
medical  pupils  in  this  respect^  they  have  regularly 


attended  the  dnily  service  of  the  chapel^  with  which 
the  business  of  the  College  commences,  as  well  as 
on  the  sabbath;  and  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  propriety 
of  their  conduct  Many  of  them  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  Principal,  pn  natiural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
a  class  has  been  lately  iformed  of  medical  students, 
who  voluntarily  undergo  examination,  several  times  in 
the  term,  on  the  subjects  connected  with  these  lectures. 
As  an  encouragement  to  these  exertions,  prizes  will  be 
in  future  adjudged  to  those,  who  shall  Imve  been  most 
distinguished  in  the  year*  for  their  regularity  of 
conduct,  and  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge; 
and  when,  at  the  annuaJ  meeting,  gold  medals,  and 
other  rewards  for  medical  distinction  to  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  are  annoimced,  it  is  certain  that 
these  marks  of  the  council's  approbation  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  medical  school  opens  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues,  with  a  very  short  \^cation 
at  Christmas,  until  May. 

Of  both  these  departments  it  may  be  said,  that 
any  of  the  lectures  are  open  to  occasional  students, 
who  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  professor's 
fee,  without  any  other  charge. 

The  Grammar- School  is  conducted  by  a  Hcad- 
Master,  a  Second  Master,  and  four  classical  assist- 
ants, three  French,  and  two  Writing  Masters,  The 
course  of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  great  classical  schools,  with  this 
difference,  that  being  intended  to  meet  the  views  of 
various  classes  of  persons  in  this  metropolis,  and  to 
prepare  young  persons  for  commercial  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  adopts  a  wider  field  of  instruction, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  subjects  of  general 
use.  Above  all,  French  and  English  literature,  with 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  con- 
stitute very  prominent  features  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  Grcrman,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  about 
to  be  annexed.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  is 
Fifteen  Guineas  to  a  pupil  nominated  bv  a  proprietor. 
In  this  department,  the  same  care  is  observed  in  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  English  Church.  The  day  begins  and  closes  with 
prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  by  the 
pupils,  and  expounded  to  them;  to  the  lower  classes^ 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church 
are  the  subjects  of  frequent  examination.  The 
success  of  the  King's  College  School,  and  the  public 
approbation  attached  to  it,  may  be  in  some  measure 
judged  of  from  its  numbers.  It  began  two  years 
ago  with  seventy  scholars,  and  has  now  three  hundred 
and  six. 

The  school  opens  every  day  at  nine,  and  closes  at 
three,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  at  four 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dinner  is  fur- 
nished in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  moderate  charge, 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  two 
of  the  masters,  clergymen,  receive  boarders  in  their 
houses,  on  terms  sanctioned  by  the  council. 

The  King's  College  opened  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1831,  and  the  first  general 
report  of  its  proceedings,  was  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  general  court,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  1832,  at  which  time,  the  number  of  pupils 
actucJly  in  attendance,  in  all  the  departments,  was 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was  within  the  short 
period  of  six  months  from  the  foundation  of  the 
College,  From  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year, 
which  brings  us  to  April,  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
nimiber  of  students  had  increased  to  nine  hundred 
and  thirty- three  3  with  this  gratifying  information 
annexed,  that  the  greatest  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  cla3s^  of  regubu:  i|tudents,  a  fact^  which  dear^ 
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shows  that  it  is  the  system  itself^  and  not  the  popu- 
larity of  any  particular  lecturer^  which  has  gained  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  contributed  most  lai^y 
to  swell  its  numbers. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  College,  several 
schoob  in  this  metropolis,  and  in  the  populous 
villages  in  its  neighbomrfaood,  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  for  affording  a  liberal  education  at  a 
moderate  expense,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
King's  College,  that  is,  making  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  conformity  with  the  established  Church,  an 
important  part  of  the  education.  Already,  five 
or  six  schools  in  conformity  with  this  principle, 
have  united  themselves  with  the  institution,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  communications 
already  received,  that  the  King's  College  will  soon 
become  the  centre  of  an  extended  sjrstem  of  education, 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  with  a  careful  instruction  in  Christian 
doctriifes  and  duties,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  established  Church. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  VI.    The  Atmosphere.   2. 

• 

All  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  have 
belonged  to  dry  air.  But  this  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other  parts  of  the 
creation.  Water  always  runs  to  the  lowest  level; 
but,  as  all  am'mals  and  vegetables  require  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture,  some  means  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  water,  which  is  always  running  down  to 
the  ocean,  should  be  pumped  up  again,  and,  what  is 
more,  should  be  pimiped  up  /re$h.  The  invisible 
atmosphere  about  us,  supplies  the  machinery  by 
which  this  great  natural  process  is  effected.  Besides 
the  dry  air  which  it  contains,— consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  different  parts, — ^there  is  also  in  the 
atmosphere  a  quantity  of  vapour  of  water,  which  is 
invisible,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
the  very  driest  weather,  the  presence  of  this  vapour 
can  be  detected,  by  cooling  a  body  till  either  a  dew  or 
ice  settles  upon  it.  This  vapour  is  constantly  rising 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  land :  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  salt  of  the  sea- water  is 
left  behind  in  evaporation.  It  is  this  vapour  which 
forms  clouds,  tempering  the  extreme  heat  and  daz- 
zling light  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  The  same  source 
supplies  the  materials  for  rain,  hail,  snow,  mist,  dew. 
Thus  moisture  is  present  every  where,  ready  to 
supply  the  constant  wants  of  plants  and  animals. 
We  cannot  but  observe  the  wisdom  which  is 
found  in  this  part  also  of  the  Creator's  works.  Had 
we  been  told  that  water  was  to  be  carried  about 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  through  the  air,  we 
should  probably  have  expected  an  atmosphere  of 
thick  fog,  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  could 
scarcely  have  penetrated.  And  it  is  an  additional 
reason  for  wonder  and  thankfulness,  when  we  see  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
effected,  without  any  injury  to  the  other  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  without  usually  affecting  its  trans- 
parency, without  ever  interfering  with  its  power  of 
supporting  respiration,  of  conveying  sound,  or  of 
reflecting  light. 

Mechanical  Effects  of  the  Air. 

Air  is  also  a  great  mechanical  agent  While  it 
remains  at  rest,  it  supports  within  it  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  birds  and  insects,  which  sport  with  the 
utmost  freedom  find  ease*    And  when  the  air  itself 
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is  put  in  motion,  it  becomes  the  instmmeDt  of  moit 
important  and  beneficial  effects.  The  wind  is  con- 
stantiy  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  air  to  thoie  plioei 
in  which  it  is  wanted.  Currents  of  air  are  pissing 
continually  over  the  ocean,  and  thence  are  carried 
over  tracts  of  land,  and  replace  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  plains,  and  the  unwholesome  vapours  iriiing 
from  crowded  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  breezes,  whidi 
thus  convey  health  and  freshness  with  them,  afford 
the  means  of  navigating  the  ocean  in  Tariooi 
directions;  the  changes  of  the  variable  winds  bdng 
such  as  to  enable  the  sailor  to  pursua  his  voyage  in 
almost  any  direction.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  winds  blow  regularly  in  nearly  the  same  directioo 
for  a  length  of  time;  and  thus  become  a  certain 
means  of  conveyance. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  wind  is  also  con- 
stantly doing  work.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  is  saved  by  that  commoQ 
but  very  beautiful  machine,  the  wiMd-miU.  How  weO 
it  does  its  work !  How  regular  is  its  performance  by 
means  wliich  appear  so  irregular!  In  different piiti 
of  the  country  we  may  see  com  ground,  timber  sawed, 
marshes  drained,  water  raised  from  great  depths,  and 
various  other  work  done,  and  all  by  that  invisible  and 
apparently  weak  and  inconstant  agent,  (^inatf.  Hm 
currents  of  air  are  thus  strong  enough  to  do  ni  in- 
calculable good;  and  very  seldom,  comparatively, m 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  much  injury. 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  these  propoties  of  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  observe  how  necenry 
some  of  them  are  to  our  very  existence,  and  bov 
much  our  comfort  depends  I^K>n  them  all,  yet  that 
all  the  several  ends  are  answered  as  well  as  if  each 
were  the  only  purpose  intended,  we  cannot  bat  (d 
an  admirati  on  raised  towards  the  great  Creator,  vfaoK 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  thus  plainly  seen  in  aHhii 
works.  C 

Iir  the  rei^  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  of  Spain,  Cudinil 
Alberoni,  his  minister,  a  man  of  great  ambitioD,andlittk 
principle,  formed  a  desperate  project  for  seixia^  and  01" 
ryinff  off  the  Resent  of  France  and  the  young  Bng  (wm 
the  Fifteenth) ;  for  which  purpose,  he  entered  into  a  c^ 


uMv  r  iiMsviiiu; ,  i«r  wumju  purpose,  ae  euicreu  luw  -  — — 

with  the  malcontents  of  Paris,  by  meana  of  the  Spsaia 
ambassador.  The  Regent  received  a  vague  ^'^'i^'Vf 
this  singular  plot  from  George  the  First,  of  En^Uad:  m 


the  whole  was  brought  to  light  by  the  fdlowine  coww 
accident.  The  Prince  of  Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ipl*- 
sador,  had  occasion  to  send  some  despatches,  referring  t» 
the  particulars  of  the  affair,  to  the  court  of  Spain,^  fr 
trusted  them  to  the  Abb6  Portocarrero,  who  ^^'^^'^ 
set  out  fhmi  Paris  in  a  chaise  de  poste.  Before  tbejrreicbM 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  carriage  was  overtoiiwi^ 
it  being  dark,  there  was  some  conAision  in  ^^'^'^^^^ 
collecting  the  luggage.  .  In  the  anxiety  of  the  nK»» 
Portocarrero  cried  out,  "that  he  would  not  lose  ha  F^ 
manteau  for  an  hundred  thousand  pistoles."  ^^'^^ 
madon  about  an  ordinary  portmanteau  strnekthepo"^ 
as  so  extraordinary,  that  on  his  return  to  P^^^JS 
straight  to  the  pohce,  and  stated  what  hadoccttrreiTnflJ 
being  at  the  time  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  Spaniaiai>^ 
French  Government  immediately  took  the  matter  op  ;^ 
sending  off  an  officer  in  pursuit.  Portocarrero  wii  o^ 
taken  at  Poitiers,  his  portmanteau  quicUf «««» ^^ 
searched,  and  two  letters  discovered  in  it.  which  cootn^ 
complete  information  as  to  the  projected  conspiracy*  »■ 
furnished  the  means  of  entirely  defeating  ita  objeet. 


Thers  is  no  evil  from  which  Providence  niaynot 
some  good ;  and  yet  the  evil  is  not,  for  that  reaion,  the  i» 
to  be  deprecated — Southxt. 

Vanity.— In  a  small  degree*  and  conversant  in  ^^^ 
vanity  is  of  small  moment:  when  ftiU  gw*"*^  '•S*-!^ 
of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  all.  «"J*^ 
the  whole  man  felse :  it  leaves  nothing  sincere  orD^ 
worthy  about  him.  His  best  qualities  are  poisoned  >» 
perverted  by  it,  and  opertite  exactly  as  (he  wont 
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Okci  tipoQ  a  time,  an  BtnlMUSBdor  from  the  nortli, 
vhile  conversing  xrith  a  King  of  Siom,  who  vu  all 
cnrioaity  and  attention,  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  for  eqme  months  of  the  year  all  the  riveia  of  Iiis 
cotintry  were  frozen,  and  were  then  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  carriage.  The  Indian  monarch,  thinking 
himself  imposed  upon,  was  much  enraged ;  ordered  the 
amhassador  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  declared  he  would 
never  again  believe  a  single  word  he  might  say. 

How  much  more  would  this  kii^  have  wondered 
If  he  had  been  told  that  the  Russians  even  build 
houses  of  ice  and  on  ice.  The  empress  Elizabeth 
once  gave  a  grand  feast  and  show  on  the  ice.  It 
waa  t  kind  of  historical,  or  rather  geographical, 
masquerade.  Several  months  previous,  she  sent 
ordera  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  send 
firom  each,  to  the  noble  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  two 
cample  of  inhabitants,  dressed  in  the  costume  of,  and 
•ccompanied  by  animals  belon^ng  to,  their  own 
place.  Thus,  during  the  rejoicings  of  the  year  1754, 
persons  coming  from  above  forty  different  nations 
were  seen  riding  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Kamschatdales  on  sledges  drawn 
by  fine  rough  Jo^f ;  Laplaitdert  on  sledges  drawn  by 
rmiM-Je&;  Buehmtau  upon  cmatU ;  the  Caimvcki  upon 
0«M;  the  el^ant  Cireauiant  mounted  upon  the 
finest  and  most  spirited  horttt;  Indiatu  seated  on 
hoge  and  heavy  ehphaiUt. 

These  formed  a  motley  group,  and  must  have  bad 
a  splendid  effect,  in  the  marriage -procession  of  the 
Stttprtis't  Jnter,  who,  though  last  not  least,  person- 
ated Wilder,  and  was  drawn  along  by  heart!  A  very 
large  gallery  was  built  purposely  for  the  occasion, 
^vhere  each  nation  was  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with 
its  own  music  and  dancing,  producing  a  curious 
confusion  of  sounds,  not  unlike,  we  should  think, 
-what  is  called  "  a  Dutch  concert."  Each  nation  had 
a  dinner  prepared  and  served  np  according  to  its  own 
style,  llie  new-married  couple  were  conducted  by 
this  laughable  escort  to  a  palaee  of  ice  built  on  the 
frozen  mer  Neva,  when  all  the  ornaments  vere  made 


of  ice  in  perfect  order:  not  only  were  tho  furnitoM 
and  chandeliers  made  of  ice,  but  even  the  piecet  of 
coMMrn,  which  fired  a  grand  salute  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession,  and  did  not  burst. 

llie  empress  spent  an  enormous  sum  on  this  fes- 
tival; but  it  enabled  her  to  see  the  diff'erent  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  people  whom  she 
governed,  and  gave  them  an  innocent  treat,  which 
was  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 

Among  the  sports  enjoyed  on  the  ice  in  Russia, 
are  the  Ice-movntaina.  These  are  inclined  planes  of 
ice  formed  on  beams,  often  seventy  feet  high,  down 
which  the  sledge  is  conveyed  with  a  quickness  almost 
like  lightning :  they  are  found  not  only  in  cities,  but  in 
villages,  and  even  in  private  gardens;  and  the  ball- 
room is  frequently  deserted,  for  the  sake  of  a  slide 
down  the  ice-mountain.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  from  whence  the  passenger,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  above  engraving,  rapidly  descends.  To 
nuke  this  diversion  more  easy  and  agreeable,  there  are 
large  chairs  fixed  on  skates,  these  being  guided  by 
a  man  standing  behind,  who  is  also  provided  with 
skates.  The  amusement  is  much  liked  by  tke 
Russian  ladies,  as  well  as  others.  Clad  in  thdr 
pelisses  of  costly  fur,  they  brave  the  cold  with  a 
heroism  which  surprises  persons  from  more  southern 
regions.  At  night,  the  ice-mountains  are  illnminated 
with  coloured  lamps ;  and  the  reflection  of  this  masa 
of  variegated  light  from  the  snow,  greatly  heightens 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
drive  about  in  superb  sledges ;  and  Cathmne  the 
Second  was  of^n  seen  on  such  occasions  among  her 
people.  A  very  large  rich  sledge  was  made  for  the 
pnrpose,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Imperial 
family :  to  this  were  attached  by  chains,  fourteen 
or  sixteen  smaller  sledges,  following  in  pairs  for  her 
Majesty's  suite,  the  whole  tine  of  sledges  being 
drawn  by  twdve  or  fourteen  horses. 

Rash  Oaths,  whetherkeptor  broken,  freqosntly  piodne* 
guilL— Johns  on. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  ANQ  WAITS. 

Thb  Christmafl  Carol  is  of  high  antiquity:  indeed,  the 
Aneels'  Hymn  of  Glory  to  God  in  the  hi^hett^  recorded 
in  St.  Luke's  historv  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  has  been 
sometimes  cited,  as  tne  first  instance  of  this  sort  of  holy 
song.  Bishop  Jbremy  Taylor  says,  "  As  soon  as  these 
blessed  choristers  had  sung  thair  Christmas  Carol,  and 
taught  the  Church  a  hymn,  to  put  into  her  offices  for  ever, 
in  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returned  into 
heaven.** 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ; 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadron'd  Angels  hear  his  carol  sung. — Milton. 

This  hymn  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  the 
offices  of  the  Christian  church;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
other  hymns  of  the  same  sort  appear  to  have  been  formed 
after  this  example. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  custom  of  singing 
"  Christmas  Carols"  has  been  preserved,  and  is  still  in 
exiatenoe,  varying  probably  in  circumstanees  and  dagretf, 
but  dispersed  more  or  less  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  love  ancient  customs,  and  this  one  is  In  itiMlf 
blamelett,  and  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  Bood, 
*'  Bven  the  sound  of  the  Waits,**  as  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Booit,  Washington  Irving, beautiftdly  observes,*'  rude 
as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  th«  mid-Wfttohea 
of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  nerlbet  harmony.  A« 
I  have  been  awakened  bv  them,  in  that  still  and  solemn 
hour,  when  *  deen  sleep  falleth  upoa  man/  I  h»y^  listened 
with  a  hushed  oelight  |  Md,  oonn«eting  Umiq  wiA  the 
sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  nmeied  them  into 
another  oelestial  ehoir.  announcing  peace  i^d  ^pod-will  to 
mankind.*'  But  the  forms  of  words  under  which,  m  general, 
the  custom  has  hitherto  been  maintained,  however  praise- 
worthy in  their  object,  are,  from  their  style  of  composition, 
rather  calculated  to  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  on  sacred 
subjects,  than  to  encourage  such  religious  feelings  as 
become  the  seasons  and  sGr\uces  appropriated  to  religion. 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  thought,  that  little  poems,  written 
in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  and  oreathing  proper  sentiments 
of  piety,  could  haitily  fail  to  be  generally  usefhl. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  collection  of  Original 
Christmas  Carols,  just  put  forth,  in  a  eheap  form, 
by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge*. 

Star  of  the  east,  whose  beacon  light 

A  gleam  on  Bethlehem  threw. 
And  thither  by  that  wondrous  sight 

Arabia  s  sages  drew ; 
On  thee  in  thought  we  love  to  gaxe 

In  western  climes  afar. 
And  think  on  thy  mysterious  rays 

Thou  lovely  eastern  star  ! 

Fair  is  the  star  of  eve  thi^t  sheds 

Her  light  betokening  rest ; 
And  fair  the  morning  star  that  leads 

The  day  in  glory  drest : 
But  still  more  fair  thy  form  arose. 

And  lovelier  to  behold, 
Which  of  a  more  serene  repose, 

A  brighter  glory  told. 

Hail  thou,  whose  silvery  radiance  led 

Those  Magian  chiefs  to  bring 
Their  choicest  gifts,  in  worship  spread 

Before  Judcea's  King : 
That  glorious  Sun,  whose  harbinger 

Thy  light  was  made  to  shine, 
And  like  the  pillar  d  flame  to  bear 

Aloft  salvation's  sign  1 

Hail  thou,  appointed  to  adorn 

The  niing  Kinff  of  heaven. 
The  promis  d  Child  to  Judah  bom. 

The  Son  to  Israel  given  * 
III  whom  the  peaceful  empire  sealed 

Should  more  and  more  increase ; 
In  Him,  the  mighty  God  reveal*d» 

In  Him,  the  Prinoe  of  Peace  I 

*  These  Carols,  set  to  some  beautiful  Music,  have  also  been 
-published  ia  a  small  quarto  volume,  with  a  curious  historical  ac- 
count of  ChrUtmat  CroU,  frgiR  which  this  artkU  is  abndfsd. 


Bo  OB  lliy  beaeoa  light  we  gaze 

In  western  climes  afar. 
And  note  thv  heav*n-4lirected  rayi, 

Thou  lovely  eastern  star : 
With  praise  to  Him,  who  in  the  sky 

Thy  wondrous  cresset  hung, 
Prompt  to  inform  the  observing  eye, 

Apart  from  speech  or  tongue : 

Him  who  permits  to  all  to  see 

The  light  their  stations  need ; 
Who  chose  the  star-vers'd  sage  by  thee, 

Star  of  the  east,  to  lead ; 
Who  made  by  shepherd  swains  at  night, 

The  angers  voice  be  heard ; 
And  gives  to  us  his  Senptitres*  light, 

His  own  recording  word. 


THE  CADENHAM  OAK, 

IN   THB   HSW  FORBflT^    HAMPSBIRI. 

TvoiB  of  our  readen  who  are  acqusinted  vit: 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampahire,  will  probably  V 
famiUar  with  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  Cadenham  Oik 
which  buda  every  year  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Soxr 
also  mayj  perhapa«  have  themselvei  seen  brucitt^ 
taken  flrom  it«  adonied«  even  at  that  indeoKiit  sea»<  j 
ot  the  yearj  with  (reen  and  living  leaves,  Thenj 
somethings  howevcTj  so  very  Bingohr  and  remvlub!: 
in  the  oimimstancea  of  the  tree,  that  an  ^ccm 
of  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  interestiag. 

The  village  of  Cadenham,  about  three  miles  ^e 
Ljmdhurst,  lies  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road  wiLcii 
leads  to  Salisbury.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  a  ban 
tifbl  part  of  the  forest,  and  the  feme  of  its  oak 
which  has  be^  an  object  of  cunosity  for  uo 
oenturiea  and  a  half,  has  drawn  to  it  numbeia  ot 
visiters.  The  story  which  formerly  prevailed  ainong»i 
the  foresters,  and  which  has  some  very  firm  ^ 
porters,  even  in  the  present  day,  is,  that  the  (^ 
always  buds  on  the  morning  of  old  Christmas-uay. 
and  has  leaves  on  it  on  that  day,  and  that  day  alone. 
Of  this  statement,  however,  as  is  generally  the  ca>e 
with  such  matters,  a  part  only  appears  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  since,  gi^f^ 
in  his  entertaining  work  on  Forest  Scenery,  8>«^ 
interesting  account  of  the  tree^  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  placed  its  peculiarities  in  a  true  light.        , 

"  Having  often  heard  of  tWa  oak,"  be  tells  us, '  ^ 
took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  I/pI' 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  amongst  several  other  oaK>, 
surrounded  by  a  litUe  fore^t-stieam,  winding  rouau 
a  knoll,  on  which  stood  the  tree  in  question.  "  u  a 
taU,  straight  plant,  of  no  great  age.  and  «^2;; 
vigorous,  except  that  the  top  has  been  injured  j  tro^ 
which  circumstance,  several  branches  ^'**,  \^ 
from  it,  in  the  form  of  pollard-shoot*.  " 
entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  di«:o||Vj 
when  I  saw  itj  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished  n«^ 
the  other  oaks  in  its  neighbourhood,  except  tfi»  ^ 
bark  seemed  rather  smoother,  occasioaed,  1  *PP  ,, 
bended,  only  by  persons  frequently  climbiag  op 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  January,  f*^"? 
this  visit  to  the  tree,— that  is,  on  oU  ^^irist^-T 
«**«  person,  he  teUa  us,  whom  he  had  engap<i  ^ 
so,  sent  him  some  twigs  a  few  hours  aft^  Ad 
been  gathered.  The  leaves  were  feirlj  ®^  ^ 
and  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  tsom  some  ot 
buds,  two  leaves  had  unsheathed  ^*°^^^*^tto 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  GUpin  adds  an  »^^^Lr 
the  same  effect,  ficom  a  req)ectable  country  "^^^^P^ 
of  the  day.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  ^\^ 
"but  that  this  oak,  may  ta  <osie  y<ar*,  show  its^^j^ 
leaves  on  the  Christmas-morning.  It  is  a^  I^  .^ 
that  it  should  do  so  on  that  morning,  c^^^^V, 

days  eariier.  AA^fhia^  perhapsif  was  tto  ftf^  ^ 
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when  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  rerjr  nice  and  critical 
observer,  strictly  examined  the  branches,  hot  only  on 
the  Christmas-morlung,  but  also  on  the  d&y  before* 
On  the  first  day,  not  a  leaf  it^  to  be  fotind)  but  on 
the  following^  efetf  brimch  had  its  domplem^nt  of 
leaves^  though  they  were  then  but  just  shooting  fttstn 
the  buds,  none  odT  them  being  ihoTd  thaH  a  quarts 
of  an  inch  longJ^^^-^-SAliilmff  JttkrmU 

lliese  accounts  eleaTly  show  that  the  tr^  did  Soih^* 
times  bud  and  bear  its  first  leaves  on  Old  Christmas- 
day,  but  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  its  never  bud- 
ding earher  than  that  particular  Aty  is  untrue,  We 
add  another  anecdote  from  th^  same  source.  A 
lady  from  Salisbury  went  to  Cftdenham  on  Monday, 
January  the  third,  1786«  On  her  arrival,  the  guide 
was  ready  to  attend,  but  on  being  desired  i/b  climb 
the  oak,  and  to  search  whether  there  were  any  leaves 
then  on  it  or  not,  hc^  Said  it  would  be  io  no  purpos^^ 
but  that  if  she  would  come  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, (that  is.  Old  Christmas- day^)  she  might  certainly 
see  thousands*  He  was,  however,  preVailM  oti  %b 
ascend)  and  on  the  first  branch  which  he  gathered^ 
there  appeared,  to  his  infinite  amasiement^  several  fkir 
new  leaves,  just  sprouted  tftsm  the  btids,  and  n«arl/ 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ^i 

Ihose  who  state  that  no  lelivei  are  to  b^  Se^ 
on  the  tree  t^i^  Christmas- day^  may  ^^ftsily  be  be- 
lieved, for  it  is  WeU  known  that  large  parties  fts- 
semble  every  year  about  the  oak  on  that  morning^ 
and  regularly  strip  from  it  etery  appearance  of  le^ 
Indeed,  if  any  were  to  remain,  the  cold  and  severity 
of  the  weather  at  thbt  season  would  soon  caus^  them, 
new  and  tender  as  they  must  be,  to  wither  and  decay. 
And  this  view  Mr.  Gilpin  confirms.  "  This  early 
spring  of  the  oak,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  rery  short 
duration.  Even  buds,  whidi  escape  being  pludked 
off,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  further 
progress;  but  immediately  shrink  from  the  season^ 
and  die."  And  he  adds^  "  The  tree  continues  torpid, 
like  other  treds  of  its  kind^  during  thd  remainder 
of  the  winter,  and  buds  agaih  in  the  spring,  at  the 
usual  season.  I  have  seen  it  in  full  leaf,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  it  appeared^  both  isk  its  form 
and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oid^s." 

Now,  in  looking  to  the  cause  of  this  very  singular 

property  of  the  tree^  we  must,  of  coiirse,  put  out  of 

the   question  the  auperstitieui  view  "^of  Uie    subject^ 

which  would  seem  to  attribute  some  supernatural 

infiuence  to  Old  Christmas  Day. .  SUch  conceits  dnd 

old   wives*   fables  might    suit    well    to    excite    the 

amazement  of  the  ignorant  in  times  gone  by,  never, 

I    trust,   to  return.     But,   in  good  truth,  thc^r^  iS 

amply  sufficient  cause,  even  in  the  simplest  view  at 

the  matter,  to  call  forth  our  admiration,  and  to  arrest 

the  attention,  not  only  of  the  naturalist,  but  idso  of 

the  most  casual  observer^     It  must  be  allowed  there 

is  something  very  uncommon  and  unnatural  in  an 

oak   thus   conthiually  and  regularly  putting   forth 

lenves  at  this  period  of  the  year,  whether  the  witit^ 

be  severe  or  otherwise.     Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  that 

through  what  power  of  nature!  this  strangcS  premature 

vegetation  is  occasioned,  he  believed  no  naturalist 

could   explain.      ''I   sent,"   he   tells  us,  ''some  of 

the  leaves  to  one  of  th^  ablest  botanists  we  hav^ 

had,   the  late  Mr.  Ligbdbot,  author  of  the  Fiord 

Scotica,  but  he  assured  me,  that  he  neither  could 

accoxmt  for  It  in  any  way,  nor  did  he  know  of  any 

other  instance  of  such  premature  vegetation,  except 

the  Glastonbury  Thorn." 

*  Mr.  Gilpin  mentions,  that  tliere  was  one  of  the  progeny  of  this 
oak,  growing  in  the  gaimn  of  the  Dachess  Dowager  6f  Portland, 
at  Bulstrode,  which  had  its  bvds  perfectly  fbrmed  so  early  as 
I>ecember  the  twenty-firsti  in  Che  year  1781,  aftean  days  earlier  than 
tJie  uviud  time. 


After  such  im  opinion*  from  mA  ttXi  aulHiov^i  It 
is  not  idthout  some  hesitation  that  I  attempt  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  ^  nor  should  t  do 
so  at  all,  if  the  conjecture  I  have  to  off^  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  once  both  Simpk  and  satis- 
factory. Dvi  Maton,  in  his  interesting  tiotices  of 
the  Western  Cooties,  i^erring  to  the  Glaston- 
buty  Thorn,  has  stiggested  whether  it  Aight  not 
be  a  specimen  of  the  common  thofn.  but  origi- 
laally  brought  into  thts  country  by  pdgrims  from 
the  Eastt  And  may  not  the  same  6s  probably  be 
the  case  ^th  ««gard  to  the  origin  of  the  Cadenham 
Oak? .  May  Hot  it,  oi'^  kt  least>  the  oak  from  which 
it  spruilg,  have  been  introduced  by  some  eastern 
pilgrim  or  travellei^  on  their  return  from  3ie  Holy 
Land?  I  am  aWafd^  that  this  eircumstanee  of  its 
having  been  found  gftowing  thus  far  east,  could  not 
be  Stifficient  to  femove  the  difficulty,  because  there 
is  ip  little  difcfrenee  between  the  time  of  oiir  spring 
ahd  ^at  oi  Palestlney  that  it  would  not  account 
either  for  the  tho/n  of  the  oak  thus  prematurely 
buddiiig.  But  it  appears  to  me^  that  they  were  not 
nativis  ^eik  of  thd  Holy  Land^  but  were  introduced 
there  from  S6m4  COtotry  still  fhtthel*  ^ast,  and 
thM  the  pilgrims  and  others^  being  stftick  by  the 
I'emailtable  property  of  the*  tf e^S,  brought  them 
as  memorials  of  their  pilgrimlig^.  If  this  be  h  just 
view  of  tlMj  case^  then  the  catise  of  the  pec^tdiar  pro- 
peifty  df  the  Cadenham  Oak  l^rill  be  evident,  f'or  it 
is,  I  believe^  a  laW  of  ti^ui^^  that  etety  thing  endued 
With  life/  will  ever  follow  the  peculiar  inclina- 
tions of  its  innate  propenSitiesy  as  long  as  they 
exist,  unless  checked  and  prevented  by  some  over- 
powering cause,  and  this  disposition,  however  re- 
pressed by  force,  many  will  continue  to  show, 
whenever  they  are  allowed  im  opportunity.  In 
applying  ^this  to  the  Cadenham  Oak^  the  state  of 
th«  cfiSe  Seems  to  stand  thus.  The  oak,  if  in  Its 
native  land,  would  bud  and  bear  leaves  at  a  time 
which  would  there  be  spring,  but  whieh,  in  fact, 
answers  to  our  winter.  Hence,  when  removed 
int6  thisi  tatxattf,  it  ihoid^  its  natural  beAt,  which 
it  is  prevented  from  following  to  perfection  by 
th«  Severity  of  the  season  j  and  hehcey  after  an 
inefifectual  stfiigglci,  it  puts  off  its  fuU  budding  and 
bearing  of  leaves  till  our  spring-time;  and  then,  as 
it  Were,  accommodates  itself  for  thci  remaindet  of 
the  year,  to  the  manners  of  its  adopted  country. 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  serve  to  account^  in  an 
Unobjectionable  manner,  for  the  singukr  character  Of 
^e  oak. 

Mr.  Gilpin  Speidcs  of  the  tree,  My  ye»rS  back,  ds 
being  then  healthy  and  vigorous  >  our  engraving, 
which  is  from  a  drawing  lately  taken  on  1^ 
spot,  represents  it  as  almost  in  the  last  stage  of 
oissoiution.  The  facft  is,  it  has  been  for  Some  time 
^Edling  into  decay :  but  a  storm  in  Hie  present 
year  has  nearly  completed  its  destruction.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  good  people  of  Cadenham,  the 
younger  tree^  Which  stancb  by  its  side^  is  the  pro- 
ductkm  Of  one  bf  ks  acorns.  And  ks  H  possesses 
the  same  distinguishing'  property  as  thcf  figed  tree, 
it  will/  no  doubt,  take  its  piace  in  the  Worlds  and 
receive,  in  its  turn,  the  sktne  mingled  hdmage  and 
ill-usage  from  mankind  which  its  parent  has  so  long 
experienced.  And  thus  it  ever  is  in  this  chasiging 
scene  of  human  Ufe.    Each  su^cessiV^  generation 

Sisscfli  aWay,  and  another  speedily  supplies  its  place, 
ach  man,  in  his  time,  goes  to  his  lon^  home,  and 
leavea  his  situation,  with  idl  its  joys  and  sorroWs> 
to  h€  occupied  by  another.    We!  each  may  say^ 


**  And  10  *twi]l  be^  wken  I  am  gone.' 
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TUESDAY.  2410. 

1S25  Vaut  it  Camn,  the  dbcOTerer  of  the  pusaM  to  Lidia  bT  tba 

Cap«  of  Good  Hope,  expired  at  Cochin,  on  the  M^ibarcoa*!. 
1709  The  Great  Frost  begaa,  which  laited  three  mouthi,  \>j  which 

IheThamei  was  completely  Iroun  oter  below  Loodon  Bridie. 
1717  One  Ihoiuaad  threa  haodred  iadiiiduala  diowned  by  a  gnat 

iquodaliaD  in  Fneilud. 

WEDNESDAY,  asth. 
CBKifTiU»-DiT,  or  the  Feiit  of  the  Ni-nvrrv. — At  what  preciH 
period,  or  why  Ihii  pirtiralarday  WH  act  apan  for  the  commemo- 
ratioD  of  oar  BloaaedSaTiour'abiTlh,  ■•  no  where  praciaely  acco<inled 
for )  yet  we  maybe  aenired  that  iti  obwrraDce  ii  of  the  higbw 
BDtiquitf ,  tioce,  n  early  ai  1^  fouith  century,  it  wai  the  cutom  of 
nooa  penoni  lo  data  any  remarkable  eyent  fnim  the  Featival  of  the 
iDcarnation,  which  then,  ai  now,  wai  celebrated  on  thii  day.  At 
the  fint  German  Synod,  held  in  741,  it  wai  adopted  n  the  epoch 
from  which  ChTttliaru  ghould  dale,  rather  than  from  the  pann 
epoch  of  the  building  of  Rome ;  and,  in  1431,  Pope  Evgenioi 
rendered  iU  adoption  obligitory  in  all  Chiittian  connthee. 

From  the  earlieuacet  it  hai  beeniet  apart  ai  a  period  of  rqdcing, 
and  (hough  much  oT  the  profiue  hoipitalilT  with  which  oni  fbre- 
hlberi  were  wont  to  welcome  it>  approach  hai  paaied  away,  it  ii 
yet  aidremlly  recogniaed  ai  a  leaaan  when  erery  Chiiitian  ahould 
■how  hit  gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  ineatimable  beeefiti 
procured  lo  ui  by  the  natiiity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  by  aa  ample 
diiplay  of  good-will  towarda  our  fellow-men. 
THURSDAY,  2eih. 
St.  ftrEMiaN'a  Dar. — 3t.  Stephen  wai  a  Jew,  and.  hi*  death  took 
place  in  the  year  33  or  34.  through  the  malice  of  the  Phaiiwes, 
whoae  anger  he  had  eieiled  by  the  leal  and  ability  with  which  he 
adracaied  the  doctiioea  of  Chinti«nity. 

FRIDAY,  S7th. 
IIt.  Jorh  tsb  Eraiiotuit.— St.  John  wai  the  younger  brother  of 
Jamea,  and  eon  to  Zebedee  and  Salome.  The  circumitancea 
attending  hk  call  to  b«  ta  Apoitle  an  related  by  theether  EiangelistB, 
but  DM  by  Umeelf;  from  them  we  leam  tllai  it  took  place  on  the 
^ere  of  the  lea  of  Gialilee,  where  be  wai  pnrauini  hii  occupation  of  a 
Clherman.  He  wai  the  coiuiant  companion  of  hii  Lord,  and  wenu 
to  have  enioyad  a  pn-emineDl  ihare  of  bis  affection  and  confidence, 
u,  .. .  ..  .L.  -nicifiiic-    —- '  -  "■-- j:j-..- 


the  Goniel  with  eminent  lucccm.  ■  He  ww  baiuihed  to  the  iaie  of 
Patmoe  by  Domiiian,  and  there  beheld  that  heavenly  vision  related 
la  the  Apocalypee.  On  the  death  of  Domitiaa,  St.  John  letumed 
to  Epbeiui.  where  be  died,  about  the  year  100,  having  survived  all 
the  other  ApoMlet.  Hii  Goepel  containi  fewer  beta,  and  is  more 
diffiMe  in  nlatin*  the  converealion  and  doctrine  of  Christ  than  the 
olhan,  on  which  account,  Clement  of  Alexandria  calla  it  the 
■IGoipel;  andSt.  Jerome  informsus,  itwaiuodeitaken  by 

;_j....L__ 1_.  .t_  •-  —  sie,  which,  even  at  this  early 

It  ii  sapposed  to  have  been 


pi|bl»hed  about  the  year  97,  that  n,  fall  fifty-nim  wan  ilW  * 

iiubhcation  of  Si.  Matthew's  GorhcI,  and  wben  ill  ue  oUoinn 
reely  Circulated  in  the  Chriitian  Churches. 
1734  Died,  Ttvtmai  Gu 
17S4  PHum  Zm  A»  di 

SATURDAY,  38th.  ,      , 

iMNocaim'  D*T.— This  day  baa  been  dedicated,  '»■'«'»"» 

ages,  to  the  memory  of  the  children  nuwacred  by  wm  >  <>^ 

tovm  of  Bethlehem.    In  this  akngbler  the  tyrant  bnid  n  in 

'odedthainfiut  Jenu;  but,  bf  the  vraniiv '<*?  <^ "Vlt 

parents  were  commanded  to  carry  him  mtoKjpt.  '•  * 

rant  contained  in  Scripture,  proboe  binoir.add;;  lU  «<  ■ 


Herod's  BC 

SUNDAY,  aSth. 
FiBSI  SnitosT  *nxn  Chustmis 

MONDAY,  aoih. 
lT66,T)ie  Prtuwfar,  died  at  Rome,  *t 

TUESDAY.  31sL  „  .    j«) 

1400  BaUle  of  Wake&eM,  in  which  tbe  DuU  of  Yort,  u"" 
Yorkirii,  were  ^n. 


U«»UL  M«i(KNro.-JenkiQ  Daniel,  »lio  «.  )b^* 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1615.  erected  »rtooa  in  IIhim™- 
pUoe  of  that  bonnigh  with  this  iiueriptian  ;— 
"  T.  B.  Jbnkim  Dakiml,  MiTor, 
Who  seeks  lo  find  etaraal  tnuuiCt 
Must  use  no  guile  in  weight  or  meuon.    1"'' 

Lrr  Ui  eatiify  our  own  conseienees,  and  trouUi  iv"^ 
selves  by  looking  for  fame.  If  we  deserve  >'•  V  ^ 
attain  to  it:  if  wo  deserve  it  not,  we  cannot  ^"^^ 
praiM  bad  actions  obtain,  diet  mod  away;  i^PT*^ 
are  at  flnt  unworthily  raoeived,  they  an  aft«r«w  ■"" 
properly  appreciated. Same  a. 

A  QBBATinaninay  clttncvtolMailoTCn;  bot  it  a"* 
followthatevery  man  wlK>iaBalaven,mnstbe«gni"^  . 

To  discover  truth  is  the  beet  happineu  of  «i  in*i™°  J  ) 
and   to  commtinicate  it,  is  tbe  greateit  bteising 
bestow  upon  socie^. — Towksknd. 
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THE  CASTLE  OP  WARKWORTH,  IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Amongst  the  inost  beautiful  of  the  rivers  in  the 
North  of  England  is  the  Coquet,  which  ri^es  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Northumberland,  send,  after 
leaving  the  lofty,  naked  hills,  passes  eastward,  with  a 
clear  and  rapid  stream,  throue;h  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  picturesque  districts  in  the  comitry. 
About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the 
crown  of  a  rock  of  lofty  eminence,  stands  the  Castle 
of  Warkworth.  The  view  from  hence  (says  Hutchin- 
son in  his  history,)  is  so  extensive  and  various,  that 
description  can  carry  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
members  or  its  beauties  :  to  the  east  and  north-east 
there  is  a  8ea-pro?j)ect,  with  which  you  take  in  Dun- 
stanbrou^h  and  Bambroutch  Castles,  at  the  most 
distant  point  of  land.  The  Farn  Islands  lie  scattered 
like  patches  ^  the  face  of  the  waters  i  and  at  a 
little  distance  are  seen  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Coquet,  and  Coquet  Island,  with  its  ruined  monastery. 
To  the  north  you  view  a  richly-cultivated  country  j 
westward,  the  bankjs  of  the  river,  graced  with  little 
woodlands,  which  here  and  there  impend  on  its 
winding  channel.  To  the  south  lies  an  extensive 
plain,  inclining  towards  the  sea,  crowded  with  villages, 
and  interspersed  with  woods  j  whilst,  on  the  extreme 
distance,  the  different  tints  of  the  landscape,  arising 
from  the  various  objects^  require  colours  to  convey 
their  picture  to  the  mind. 

The  village  of  Warkworth  is  situated  on  the 
northern  inchnation  of  this  hill,  and  forms  a  pleasing, 
though  steep,  approach  to  the  castle.  Grose,  who  has 
given  two  views  of  this  castle  in  his  Antiquities,  says, 
nothing  can  be  so  magnificent  and  picturesque,  froih 
what  part  soever  it  is  viewed;  and  though,  when 
entire,  it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  strength, 
yet  its  appearance  docs  not  excite  the  idea  of  one  of 
those  rugged  fortresses  destined  solely  for  war,  whose 
gloomy  towers  suggest  to  the  imagination  only 
dungeons,  chains,  and  executions,  but  rather  that  of 
such  an  ancient,  hospitable  mansion^  as  is  alluded  to 
by  Milton,    ' 

Where  throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds; of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 

The  castle  and  moat,  according  to  an  old  survey,  oc- 
cupied upwards  of  five  acres  of  ground.  The  keep,  or 
donjon,  containing  a  chapel,  and  a  variety  of  spacious 
apartments,  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  is  elevated 
on  an  artificial  mount,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
lofty  observatory,  The  area  is  enclosed  by  walls 
garnished  with  towers.  The  principal  gateway,  which 
is  on  the  south  i^ide,  has  been  a  stately  edifice,  but 
only  a  few  of  its^  apartments  now  remain. 

The  Castle  and  Barony  of  Warkworth  belonged  to 
Roger  Fitz- Richard,  who  held  them  by  the  service  of 
one  knight's  fee  of  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Second. 
They  continued  in  this  family  for  several  successive 
generations,  and  were,  at  length,  by  John  sumamed 
De  Clavering,  settled,  after  his  death,  and  provided 
he  died  without  male  issue,  upon  King  Edward  the 
First.  They  were  bestowed  upon  Henry  Percy  (the 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northumljerland,)  by 
Edward  the  Third.  After  being  several  times  for- 
feited and  recovered,  they  were  finally  restored,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  Henry,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  have,  since  that  period, 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious house  of  Percy.  This  castle  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Percy  family,  and,  in  Leland's  time 
was  well  menteynedi  hut,  in  1672,  its  timber  and  lead 
were  pranted  to  one  of  their  agents,  and  the  principal 
part  of  It  was  unroofed.     It  is  not  certainly  known 


when  it  was  built  The  gateway  and  outer  nivalis  sn 
evidently  the  work  of  a  very  remote  age  j  but  1:1' 
keep  exhibits  peculiarities  of  a  more  recent  and  m-  r 
opulent  period,  and  was,  probably,  built  bj  l: 
Percy  family. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Coqaet,  abont  halr'i 
mile  west  of  the  castle,  is  Warkworth  Hermiti.i 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  beau:  i 
and  interesting  poem.    The   Hermit  0/  Wark^ 
written  by  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  1" 
The  approach  is  kept  in  neat  order,  and  still  n:ti 
its  original  form ;  a  narrow  walk,  on  the  brink  di. 
river,  confined  by  lofty  perdendicular  rock?  to  ah  • 
the  width  of  four  feet,  leads  to  the  door  of  thi^  l 
retreat.     From  the  sunmut  of  the^e  rocks,  a  ru.. 
oaks   is   suspended,    casting    a   solemn  shade:  a:, 
from  their  base  issues  a  spring  of  the  purest  ^.' ., 
which  formerly  supplied  the  recluse. 

This  sweet  sequestered  vale  I  chose 
These  rocks  and  hanging  grove ; 

For  oft  beside  that  murmuridg  stream 
My  love  was  wont  to  rove.— /^tTm/V  ofW. 

The  steps,  vestibule,  and  chief  apartments  of  tre 
hermitage,  are  hewn  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  free -^t : 
rock,  whose  outside  face  is  about  twenty  feet  I.:: 
embowered  with  stately  trees,  impending  from  tl 
top  of  the  precipice  and  fissures  of  the  clifs.  0:. 
lower  and  outward  apartment  (which  probably  c.: 
not  form  a  part  of  the  original  building,)  is  of  a.>tL' 
masonry,  built  up  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  an: 
appears  to  have  been  attached  as  a  kitchen,  hmnni 
range,  or  fire-place,  six  feet  wide.     Passing  from  ti 
outward  building,  you  ascend,  by  seventeen  steps,  to 
a  little  vestibule.    Above  the  inner  door-way  w^ 
the  remains  of  an  inscription,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  is,  in  our  translation, ''  mj 
tears  have  been  my  food  day  and  night."    Adjoioij^ 
to  this  is  the  principal  apartment,  a  chapel,  whicli  i- 
eighteen  feet  in  length,   and   seven  and  a  half  b 
breadth  and  height,  and  is  curiously  decorated  in  the 
old  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  as  is  represented  m 
the  engraving.    At  the  east  end  of  this  chapelissQ 
altar,    formed    across    the  whole    apartment,  ^ 
ascended  by  two  steps ;  behind  this  are  a  niche  or 
cavity  for  a  <»iicifix,  and  the  remains  of  a  ghry.  On 
the  right  hand,  near  the  altar,  in  another  niche,  is  tfa« 
representation    of    a    table-monument,    (no  chiDi 
appearing,  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  i^oo.- 
lowed  for  any  human  remains,)  with  a  recmW 
female  figure,  the  hands  and  arms  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  elevated.    At  the  foot  of  this  moiv^;^ 
ment,  and  cut  in  the  waU,  is  the  figure  of  an  hermK 
on  his  knees,  resting  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  ana 
his  left  placed  on  his  bosom,  as  in  a  lameutm?  or 
pensive  posture,    "nie  whole  is  beautifully  d^^f^ 
and  executed  in  the  solid  rodk,  and  has  aUthe^ieco^ 
rations  of  a  complete  Gothic  church  or  cathedral 
miniature.  ^ 

Prom  the  chapel  is  an  entrance  into  an  in^^'^P^^u 
ment,  over  the  door  of  which  is  sculptured  a  sn^*^^  ^ 
with  the   crucifixion,    and   several  instruments  ; 
torture  1  here  is  anoth^  altar,  hke  that  in  ^h^/"^^^; 
and  a  recess  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  a     ' 
(See  Engraving,  p.  248.)    In  this  chamber  is  a  ^ 
closet,  cut  in  the  waU  to  the  north,  and  l«*^"S,^jid 
an  open  gallerv,  which  commands  a  most  spie  ^ 
prospect  up  the  river.     From  these  cells  there 
winding  stairs  cat  in  the  rock,  leading  to  its  s«^"  ; 
where,  it  is  supposed,  the  hermit  had  his  ohm' 
garden.  •{ 

It  is  the  universal  tradition,  that  the  tot  h^^ 
was  one  of  the  Bertram  family,  which  h*d  ooce  « 
siderable  possessions  in  Northumberland,  and  m^ 
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this  penance  upon  bifhself  to  expiate  tlie  murder  of 
his  brother,  to  which  act  he  had  been  goaded  by 
motives  arising  from  jealousy. 

*  Vile  traitor,  y\M  that  lad  v  up  I  * 
And  quick  his  sword  he  drew ; 

The  stranger  tum*d  in  sudden  rage. 
And  at  Sir  Bertram  flew. 

With  mortal  hate  their  vigorous  arms 

Grave  many  a  vengeftil  Uow ; 
But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevail'd. 

And  laid  the  stranger  low. — Hermit  qf  W, 

In  the  postscript  to  this  poem.  Dr.  Percy  asserts, 
that  the  memory  of  the  first  hermit  was  held  in  such 
regard  and  veneration  by  the  Percy  family,  that  they 
afterwards  maintained  a  chantry  priest,  to  reside  in 
the  hermitage,  and  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel, 
whose  allowance,  uncommonly  liberal  and  munificent, 
was  continued,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  the 
hermitage  and  all  its  dq)endencies,  reverted  back  to 
the  family,  having  never  been  endowed  in  mortmain. 
On  this  account  we  have  no  record  which  fixes  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  or  gives  any  particular 
account  of  the  first  hermit. 

[Our  Engravings  are  from  Drawings  by  Mr.T.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, an  eminent  artist,  of  Newoastle-upon-Tyne.] 
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How  kindly  do  we  think  of  those  we  honour  upon  earth, 
Of  him  our  earliest  wants  have  owned,  and  her  who  gave  us  birth; 
Of  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  friend,  around  our  home  fire-side, 
Whether  they  live  or  far  or  near,  or  have  before  us  died. 

And  shall  not  one  kind  thought  of  Thee  raise  up  our  hearts  above. 
Thou !  more  than  father  to  our  wants,  than  mother  to  our  love ! 
Dear  wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  may  be,  yet  wert  Thou  still  more  dear. 
The  Saviour  Thou !  if  all  our  love  to  others  be  sincere. 

There  is  no  earthly  friend  would  do  for  us  what  Thou  hast  done, 
Or  love,  as  I'hou,  the  race  for  whom  Thou  gav'st  thine  only  Son ; 
Yet  we  the  while  are  thankleis  all ;  the  souls  that  else  were  lost ! 
Disown  the  Giver,  slight  the  gift,  neglect  its  fearful  cost. 

An  enemy  thus  takes  away  out  of  our  hearts  Thy  word ; 
Spirit  of  God !  our  spirits  be  within  us  deeply  stirred ! 
1  nat  word  now  let  us  hear  and  keep !  Thou  givest  the  increase  ! 
And  bear,  abundantly  bear,  fruit  in  patience  and  in  peace. 

Spirit  most  holy !  touch  our  hearts,  and  melt  away  our  fears ! 
That  we  may  seek  our  gracious  Lord  in  tenderness  and  tears ! 
May  trace  Him,  fashioned  like  a  man,  along  earth's  daily  path, 
And  image  Him  high  on  His  throne,  with  an  unwavering  faith. 

Rise !  early  rise !  to  praise  and  prayer,  ye  ransomed  sinners !  rise  ? 
This  is  the  time  the  Christ  was  born. — Praise  Him  above  the  skies'. 
To  us,  to  us,  the  Son  is  given  !  our  foes  hath  He  subdued! 
Bach  eye  be  raised !  each  tongue  unloosed,  in  awe  and  gratitude. 

O !  could  we  reverently  know,  declare,  and  love  our  Lord, 
How  surely  would  each  proud  offence  be  seen,  confessed,  abhorred! 
How  truly  should  we  strive,  and  pray,  and  search  our  hearts  within^ 
To  cleanse  them,  by  His  holy  law,  from  every  secret  sin. 

And  as  young  hearts  devotedly  to  those  they  love  will  turn. 
May  we  be  turned  and  look  to  Christ,  and  all  His  meekness  learn. 
What  kindness  and  what  gentleness,  what  majesty  and  power 
Arrayed  the  Saviour  from  His  birth  to  His  last  dreadful  hour. 

The  Stfn  of  Man  !  for  us  He  bore  want,  sorrow,  scorn,  and  pain. 
And  death  and  darkness !    Let  him  not  have  borne  them  all  in  vain. 
I^t  his  great  mercy  win  our  souls !    Let  him  our  ransom  prove  1 
May  we  remember  how  He  died, — give  Him  our  life  and  love. 

Unto  the  Saviour  let  each  heart,  each  melting  heart  be  won : 
This  is  the  time  He  came  on  earth,  God*s  own  incarnate  Son  1 
Be  this  a  time  to  turn  to  Him  in  faith  without  delay. 
To  seek  Him  while  He  yet  is  near,— the  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 

On  the  unclouded  sun  no  eye  may  gaze  at  burning  noon. 
Yet  all  confess  his  glorious  light,  soft  streaming  from  the  moon: 
So  may  we  trace  the  Father's  love,  in  Jesus  Christ's  career. 
Nor  blinded  be,  but  gaze  on  Him  till  love  cast  out  all  fear. 

He  laid  them  down,  the  majesty,  the  miffht,  that  were  His  own ; 
He  queuclied  His  sovereign  diadem,— He  left  His  glorious  throfae; 
The  great  (Creator  shared  on  earth  the  creature's  want  and  woes. 
That  we  mi^^ht  share  with  Him  in  heaven  the  joy  His  love  bestows. 

Now  glory  be  to  God,  our  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord, 
The  lather,  for  His  sake,  of  all  who  keep  His  holy  word. 
Glory  to  God !  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  giveni 
And  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man,  the  nnsomed  of  heaven. 


PITCAIRNS  ISLAND, 

AND  THB  MUTINEBRS  OF  THE  BOTTNTY, 

[concluded.] 

PiTCAiRN*s  IsLA^rD  is  about  six  miles  long  by  three  broad; 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  mostly  covered  with  wood.  It 
lies  under  the  parallel  of  23^  of  South  latitude,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
climate  is  fine,  and  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  the 
vegetable  productions  of  every  part  of  the  ^lobe.  The 
coast  is  fringed  with  formidable  barriers,  which  seem  to 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  access ;  tall  spiral 
rocks  appear  on  every  side ;  and  lofty  cliffs,  skirted  at  their 
bases  with  thickly  branching  evergreens,  afford  a  wel- 
come retreat  and  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun;  Groves  of  Palm-trees,  Cocoa-nut  trees, 
the  Tee-tree,  and  other  tropical  productions  cover  the  valleys 
and  the  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is 
occupied  by  a  mountain,  the  rid^e  of  which  rises  1 1 09  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  ridge  itself  is  a  narrow  ledge,  running 
fi*om  one  pinnacle  to  another,  and  is  in  some  parts  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide,  with  fearful  precipices  on  each  side.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  ridge,  is  a  cave  of  some 
interest,  as  being  the  intended  retreat  of  Christian  and  his 
companions,  in  the  event  of  a  landing  being  effected  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  and  here  he  always  kept  a  store  of  pro- 
visions, against  any  emergency  that  might  occur.  On  all 
points  the  island  is  terminated  by  cliffs,  or  rocky  projections, 
detached  ihMn  which  lie  scattered  numerous  fragments  of 
rocks,  rising  liklT  so  many  black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf, 
which  on  all  sides  rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

The  path  down  the  ravine,  leading  from  the  mountain- 
ridge,  is  precipitous  in  the  extreme,  and  dangerous  to  all  but 
the  natives,  who,  young  and  old,  unconcernedly  trudge  up 
and  down  its  formidable  sides.  The  "  Rope  Cliff,"  so  callecU 
because  it  can  only  be  descended  by  the  aid  of  a  rope,  is  OD 
the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  overlooks  a  small  sandy  bay, 
lined  with  rocks,  which  render  it  dangerous  for  a  boat  to 
attempt  to  land;  at  the  foot  of  the  Rope  Cliff,  some  axes 
and  a  h6he  were  founds  the  manufacture  of  the  former 
natives.  On  the  left  of  it,  is  a  peak  of  considerable  beauty, 
overlooking  what  is  called  Bounty  Bay,  on  account  of  the 
Bounty  having  been  burned  there.  Upon  tliis  peak  the 
mutineers  found  four  images,  about  six  feet  high,  on  a  plat- 
fbrm,  similar  to  the  maraes  at  Easter  Island. 

The  natural  vegetable  productions  of  this  island  are  nu- 
merous, as  the  Cocoa-nut,  Banana,  Bread-firuit,  Plantain, 
Water-melon,  Pumpkins,  Potatoes,  Pease,  Sugar-cane, 
Ginger,  Turmeric,  Tobacco,  the  Tee-plant,  and  various 
other  tropical  trees  and  plants.  Of  Quadrupeds  they  have 
only  those  which  were  introduced  by  the  mutineers. 

At  the  period  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  sixty-six  persons,  of  whom  only  six,  namely, 
Adams,  and  five  Otaheitean  women,  were  original  settlers, 
the  remainder  being  the  children  of  Che  mutineers,  or  of 
the  black  men  who  accompanied  them.  These  interesting 
islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy;  the  average  height  oi 
the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches,  their  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned, round,  and  straight ;  and  simple  diet,  and  early  habits 
of  exercise,  have  given  them  great  muscular  power.  The 
perfect  simplicity  and  good-nature  depicted  upon  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  cheerfulness,  and  vivacity  that  prevail 
throughout  the  colony,  render  them  highly  interesting  to 
visiters.  Captain  Beechcy  was  delighted  with  their  manners, 
and  spent  some  time  amongst  them,  receiving  the  greatest 
attention  and  hospitality  fVom  them.  Adams  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  patriarcii,  and  nothing  affected  their  minds  so 
much  as  the  fear  of  losing  him. 

The  females  are  rather  above  the  size  of  Europeans,  and 
their  limbs,  from  their  being  accustomed  to  work,  and  to 
climb  the  hills,  are  unusually  muscular,  but  their  features 
and  manners  are  perfectly  feminine.  Their  complexion, 
though  fiiirer  than  that  of  the  men,  is  of  a  dark  gipsy  hue ; 
their  dark  glossy  hair,  nicely  oiled,  hangs  down  over  the 
shoulders  in  long  waving  tresses,  and  tastefully  turned 
back  firom  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  secured  by  a 
chaplet  of  small  red  or  white  aromatic  flowers,  newly 
gathered  from  the  Flower-tree,  (Morinda  citrtfblia,J  or 
the  blossoms  of  the  Tobacco-plant.  Their  countenances 
are  cheerful,  their  eyes  dark  and  animated,  and  their 
teeth  white  and  even.  Their  affection  for  Adams  was 
displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner,  upon  Captain 
Beechey's  first  visit.  It  being  ascertained  that  the  ship 
was  a  British  man-of-war,  fears  werb  entertained,  that 
it  came  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  a  prisoner  to 
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aafctr  wu  Buui«d  to  tbem,  the  tfiectioaate  tnatiner 
in  which  hiB  daughter  Hannah  Young,  and,  indeed,  all 
tjie  young  females,  embrxced  and  congratiilat«d  him,  was 


siated  o^flve  houMS,  built  upon  «  cleared  piece  of  g  ound 
■loping  on  one  side  to  the  sob,  and  on  ererr  other  aide 
bounded  by  lofty  crags,  or  groves  of  Palms,  or  Cocoa-nut 
and  other  tropical  trees. 

The  houses  are  subBtantiaHy  built,  aod  cooaiat  of  tvo 
floors,  both  boarded;  as  are  abo  the  sides,  in  sliding 
panebi.  The  upper  floor  is  the  bed-room,  uonnd  which  the 
beds  are  BTranged  in  the  neatest  order.  These  consist  of  a 
fixed  bedstead,  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  boarded ; 
upon  these  is  laid  a  mattress,  covered  with  native  cloth; 
and  the  sheets  are  of  the  same  material.  In  ihe  lower 
room  stands  a  large  table,  with  seats  round  it  The  Door 
is  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  boarded :  it 
eominunicates  with  the  upper  by  a  ladder,  placed  at  a  trap- 
door io  the  centre  of  the  oeiUng.  At  the  back  of  the 
bouses  are  the  places  for  fattening  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats ; 
and  beyond  are  the  cultivated  grounds,  producing  the 
Yam,  Banana,  Plantain,  Water-melon,  Potato,  and  various 
other  roots  and  fruits,  upon  which  the  natives  cbiefl;  subsist. 

The  occupations  of  these  people  do  not  present  much 
variety,  but  their  strict  attention  U>  the  duties  of  Religion, 
and  their  uniform  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  are 
Tory  remarkable,  and  put  to  shame  those,  who,  residing  in 
more  civilixed  countries,  possess  much  greater  advanta^s. 
They  rise  with  thesun.and  offer  up  a  prayer  before  leavmg 
the  room.  The;  have  morning  utd  evenii^  prajrer  toge- 
ther, and,  on  going  to  res^  never  &il  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  Sabbath  is  in- 
variabbr  a  day  of  rest  to  them  from  the  ordinary  labours  of 
life.  Tue;  have  built  themaelves  a  place  of  worship,  where 
they  have  three  servioes  on  that  day.  A  seaman,  named 
Jolin  Buffet,  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  their  lives 
that  he  look  up  his  residence  amormt  them,  and,  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  officiated  as  clergyman. 
That  officer  attended  the  various  services,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  simple  piety  and  fervent  devotion  manifested,  by 
both  Toung  and  old,  throughout  the  little  congresation. 
The  cBuroh  services  were  always  read,  partly  by  Buffet  and 
partly  by  Adams;  but  the  former  delivered  the  sermon, 
He  acted,  also,  as  schoolmaster  to  the  colony,  and  found 
among  the  cUldiea  willing  and  attentive  scnalars.  We 
ate  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  this  man  has  been  far  from  correct,  and 
has  proved  him  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  he  had  assumed. 

Adams,  who  had  attained  bis  sixty-fifth  year,  was  un- 
usually strong  and  active  for  his  age.  He  still  retained  his 
sailor's  habits,  doffing  his  hat,  and  smoothing  down  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  when  addressed  by  the  officers.  To 
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that  might  result  from  such  4  step ;  but  the  nnivmsl  grief 
and  lamentation  of  the  whole  colony,  at  the  proapect  of 
losing  him,  induced  him  to  give  up  all  idea  of  leaving  tbem, 
and  he  continued  with  them  un^  his  death,  whi^  look 
place  in  March,  1B29.  During  his  life,  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  the  father  of  the  whole  family ;  and,  wbea  on  hk 
death-bed,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  they  wotild  clwow  a 
chief  to  succeed  him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tbej  luve 
yet  done  so  since  his  decease. 

These  islanders  eat  very  little  animal  food .  they  have 
hogs  and  goats,  but  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  latter  are 
not  much  relished  by  them.  The  hog  is  invariablj  baked 
in  an  oven  made  in  the  nound,  as  is  practised  in  Otabeile. 
Fowls,  also,  are  fattened  in  considerable  numbers;  but 
the  yam  and  the  cocoa-nut,  dressed  in  different  ways,  con- 
stitute their  chief  subsistence. 

Their  bill  of  mortality  for  lhirty>Bve  years  most  b«  an 
object  of  speculative  curiosity  to  the  political  ecMiomiit.  It 
appears  that  up  to  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  in  1623.  the 
population  consisted  of  nine  Englishmen  and  sis  male,  and 
twelve  female,  Otaheiteons,  the  lurvivora  of  the  orwinal 
party,  tosether  with  sixty-two  children  bom  on  the  iabnd. 
Seven  English  and  six  Otaheitean  men  had  been  mur- 
dered (  one  Englishman,  four  women,  and  two  children, 
had  died  a  natural  death;  and  two  women  had  been 
killed  by  falls  tnm  the  cliff.  They  have  no  medicine, 
except  Mlt-water,  gingei^tea,  and  abttinaux,  accordii^ 
to  the  nature  of  their  simple  complaint*.  Their  principal 
disorder  is  a  tendency  to  plethora,  but  in  most  c*ses  the 
patient  is  relieved  by  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

They  live  tc^ether  in  perfbct  hannony  and  eonteni- 
ment,  and  are  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and  be«pi 
table.  No  serious  differences  have  occurred  to  mar  theii 
social  comfort;  and  theirdisput«s,lo  use  their  own  language, 
are  only  "quarrelt  of  the  mouth."  They  st^^w^y 
avoid  those  amusements  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  dissi- 
pation  or  immorality,  and  their  mannen  in  this  reaped  aie 
a  perfbct  contrast  to  those  of  the  native  women  in  dte 
Polynesian  groups.  Adams  assured  Captain  Beechey  that 
not  a  single  instance  of  immoral  conduct  had  oceuned 
among  the  females,  since  the  death  of  Quintal ;  and  bodi 
sexes  ore  remarkable  for  the  strictness  with  which  tber 
adhere  to  their  word.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occumsX 
in  the  case  of  Polly  Young  and  George  Adams.  Tbo 
latter  had,  when  quite  a  youth,  conceiv^  an  attacbmmt 
for  Polly,  but  she  declared  to  her  companions  that  aba 
"never  would  marr?  George  Adams."  They  grow  np 
however,  and  it  appears  that  no  suitable  partner  for  either 
could  be  fbund,  and  at  the  time  of  Captain  Beechey's  viait, 
Adams  referred  tbe  case  to  him  and  the  otW  officers  fet 
consideration.  These  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  •  rssb 
was  more  praiseworthy  in  the  breach  than  in  tbe 
observance;  that,  as  the  parties  were  both  very  jounc. 
and  incompetent  to  form  a  mature  judgment,  at  the  tirat 
the  declaration  was  made,  it  would  be  wrong  to  adher«  to  it. 
Polly,  however,  could  not  see  the  affair  in  the  same  li»w 
and  although  she  admitted  that  her  opnioa  of  bv  Im 
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tru  Utered,  she  declared  "  she  Would  not  breaE  ner  word 
on  any  account,"  nor  had  the  persuftsiotu  of  the  offioera 
any  effect  upon  her. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  aexet  which  prevails 
in  all  tbs  Islands  of  the  Paci&c  la  kept  up  here,  in  con- 
aequence  of  which,  the  females  are  never  suffered  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  the  men ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  feel  thia  as  a  gnevance,  and  neither  aex  were 
much  pleased  with  the  interference  of  the  officers  to 
relieve  them  ftom  this  mark  of  supposed   inferiority. 

At  Ihe  time  of  Captain  Beechey'a  ^isit,  considerable 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  that  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  Ihe  colony,  the  ialand  [might  prove  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  its  iuhabitante.  It  therefore  appeared 
desinble  to  remove  them  to  aome  other  island,  which  offered 
a  mora  certain  prospect  of  support  for  their  increasing 
numbers.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  havins  been 
effected  between  the  British  Government  and  ihe  au- 
thorities of  Otalvcitc,  for  a  grant  of  land  fo-  their  use, 
on  Ihat  island,  the  Comet  Sloop,  Captain  Sandilands,  arrived 
at  Pilcaim'a  Island  on  the  28th  of  February,  1831,  and 
offered  to  take  on  board  any  of  tbc  inhabitants  who  were 
Icsirous  of  removing  to  Otancitc.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
the  whole  colony  liad  acccptt^d  the  offer,  and  with  their 
little  property  sailed  for  that  island.  Their  reception  was 
cordial  and  friendly,  and  they  were  located  on  a  rich  tract 
of  land;  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  The  man- 
nem  of  the  Otahciteans  were  so  different  to  their  own, 
and  Ihe  dissolute  conduct  of  som^  so  disgusted  them,  that 


they  were  unhappy ;  they  were  also  attacked  with  diseases 
new  to  them,  and  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  They 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  were,  accotdingly, 
put  on  board  an  American  vessel,  and  taken  back  to  theu 
native  island. 

Subsequent  accounta  state,  that  their  transient  stay  at 
Otaheite  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  morals. 
It  had  unsettled  them,  and  some  had  addicted  themselves 
to  drunkenness  and  other  bad  vices.  In  addition  to  this, 
John  Buffet,  and  two  other  Englishmen  of  dissolute 
habits,  had  married  native  women,  and  settled  on  the 
island,  and  their  inHuence  had  tended  ereatly  to  demoralize 
the  colony.  The  Utter,  however,  had  been  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  respectable 
gentleman,  named  Joshua  Hill,  who,  at  the  ase  of  seventy 
years,  had  left  England  to  settle  amongst  tnem,  as  theii 
pastor  and  preceptor.  At  his  suggestion  they  destroyed 
their  stilU,  established  a  Temperance  Society,  and  re- 
turned in  some  measure  to  their  former  state  of  order 
and  moral  discipline.  They  are  happy  at  having  got  back; 
and  the  three  Englishmen  who  taaa  done  so  much  harm  by 
their  immoral  example,  agreed  to  leave  Ihe  island.  The 
latest  return  made  their  numbers  seventy-nine,  and  a 
closer  examination  of  the  island  has  proved  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  one  thousand  persons ;  so  that  no 
apprehensions  of  an  overgrown  population  need  be  enter 
tained  for  many  years  to  come,  llteir  situation,  however, 
is  critical,  and  requires  the  attention  of  the  religious 
world,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  withheld. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  FOWLEH. 
GiLPiK  deacribcs  the  occupation  of  fowling  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  as  very  hazardous.  The  llahocman,  who  m 
■ummer  plies  the  shores  at  high  water,  with  his  line  or 
bis  net ;  in  winter,  takes  his  gun  as  evening  draws  on,  and 
ninniDK  hia  boat  up  into  the  little  creeks,  which  the  tide 
leaves  in  the  mud,  lies  there  in  patient  expectation  of  his 

Sea-fowl  eommonlv  feed  by  night,  and  when  the  fowler 
hears  the  noise  of  a  tiJuht  of  them  in  the  air.  Oike  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry,)  ho  listens  attentively,  and  if  he  is 
%0  fortunate  as  to  have  them  alight  near  him,  he  listens 
^vilh  siill  closer  attention  for  any  little  sound  which  there 
Tnajr  he  among  so  numerous  a  host  (for  though  tiiey  march 
in  music,  the)  feed  in  sdence) ;  it  is  so  dark,  ha  can  lake 
no  aim;  he  therefore  gives  his  fire  at  a  venture;  and 
instantly  catching  up  his  other  gun,  fires  again,  where  he 
supposes  the  Hock  to  rise  in  the  air.  His  gains  for  the 
night  are  now  decided;  and  he  has  only  to  gather  hia 
harvest,  groping  about  in  his  mud-pattens*  in  quest  of 
Ilia  booty,  and  picking  up.  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  perhaps 
not  one. 

•   Mud-patMiH  ara  flat  pieces  of  wood,  tied  to  Ihe  feel  to  prevent 
'   their  lUQlLiaii  ia  tUe  mud 


There  v 


1  unhappy  fowler,  who  was  seeking  wild 


self  suddenly  surrounifed  by  the  returning  tide;  and  though 
it  was  in  tlie  day  time,  his  mud-patiens  prevented  his 
running  fast  enough  to  get  out  of  the  danger.  As  a  last 
resource,  he  went  to  a  pact  of  the  plain  which  was  oi  yet 
aboie  the  water,  and  striking  the  oarrel  of  his  fowling- 
piece  (which  was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud.  he  held 
fast  by  it,  waiting  fur  the  ebbing  of  thp  tide.  The  water 
made  a  rapid  advance,  it  covered  the  ground  on  which  ha 
Btood — it  rippled  over  hia  feet — it  gained  his  knees — his 
waist — button  after  button  was  swallowed  up — till  at 
length  it  advanced  over  his  very  shoulders.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  gave  up  himself  for  lost.  Still,  however,  he 
held  fast  by  his  anchor,  end  looked  round  in  vain  dir  a 
boat.  While  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  the  terrors  of 
sudden  destruction,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  new  object. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat  begin 
to  appear:  still  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  slow,  that  it  was 
Ions  before  he  could  assure  himself  that  the  button  was 
,&irfy  above  the  water.  At  length,  however,  a  second 
button  appearing,  bis  transports  of  joy  may  be  imagined, 
and  they  gave  aim  spirits  to  wait  tiU  the  water  hul  en- 
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JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN. 

Nr AR  the  junction  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  in  France,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  cluiiu  of  mountains  called  the  Vosges,  is 
anotlier  mountainous  range,  whose  volcanic  origin  is 
marked  by  one  of  its  names,  the  Champ  de  Feu,  or 
I'ield  of  Fire.  On  this  range  is  situated  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  a  district  high,  bleak  and  barren,  but 
possessing  an  interest  which  many  a  more  genial 
rc^i'jn  might 'claim  in  vain,  as  having  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  one  of  the  most  apostohcal  men  that 
have  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  John 
Frederic  Oberlin. 

This  exemplary  pastor  was  bom  of  protestant 
parents,  at  Stratsbourg,  in  1740.  Many  remarkable 
traits  of  his  youthful  piety  and  benevolence  are  on 
record.  His  character,  however,  seems  always  to 
have  been  firm  and  decided;  and  his  earliest  wish 
was  to  embrace  the  profession  of  arms.  But  from 
this  purpose  he  was  diverted  by  a  still  stronger 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry; 
and,  without  dwelHng  on  his  history  till  the  year 
1707,  we  will  at  ouce  state,  that  he  then,  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  accepted  an  invitation  to  un- 
dertake the  spiritual  charge  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
testant parishes  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  comprising 
the  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Billefosse, 
and  Zolbach.  To  that  uninviting  spot  he  at  once 
rej) aired ;  and  there,  without  ever  changing,  or  wishing 
to  change  his  place y  he  remained  for  half  a  century,  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  exhibiting  a  glorious 
example  of  ministerial  skill,  assiduity,  and  devoted- 
ness. 

Oberlin,  in  his  religious  principles,  was  eminently 
spiritual.  He  ever  looked  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  with  the  hope  of 
sahation  but  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency  to  do  any  good 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible, 
as  he  termed  it,  the  beloved  Bible,  was  his  delight 
and  his  treasure;  and  a  striking  feature  in  his 
religious  creed  was  his  persuasion  of  a  Providence 
acting  by  frequent  and  direct  interposition.  The 
religious  principles  which  he  himseLF  entertained, 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  labour  and  anxiety  to 
impress  on  the  people  committed  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  In  this  brief  sketch,  it  is,  however,  our 
wish  to  dwell  less  on  the  opinions  and  tenets  of 
Oberlin,  than  on  his  extraordinary  skill  and  happy 
success  in  rendering  his  ministerial  cares  efficacious. 

The  gi'cat  secret  of  his  influence  was,  that  his 
people  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  himself 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  truths  he 
tauglit  to  others  j  that  he  was  unfeignedly  solicitous 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare;  that  he 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body,  was 
ready  to  spend  and  be  .spent  in  their  service.  The 
heart  is  not  human,  that  is  able  to  resist  such 
claims  on  its  gratitude  and  attachment;  and  by 
"  this  conjunction  and  mighty  magic,"  Oberlin  bent 
tlie  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  to  himself.  Thus  much  in  general.  But  we 
wi>h  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  his 
ministerial  lalxmrs  J  and  what  first  strikes  us,  is  his 
strong  anxiety,  even  with  a  view  to  lead  his  people  to 
godliness,  to  civilize  them  and  to  improve  their  tem- 
poral condition. 

The  district  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  cut  oflF 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
want  of  roadf;.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest 
cares  of  Oberlin  was  to  persuade  his  people  to  set 
about  the  constructing  of  a  new  road  to  Stratsbourg ; 
and,   in  order  to  overcome  the  opposition  raised 


against  his  plans  of  improvement,  the  pastor  vr^ 
seen,  with  his  {nck-axe  in  his  hand,  heading  the  z<z: 
of  road-makers.     By  his  persuasions,  and  qikIlt  . . 
direction,  a  bridge  over  a  mountain-torrent  vra^'dl> 
constructed,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  nam? : 
the  Pont  de   Charity.    A   communication  vith  t: 
neighbourhood  being  thus  <^>ened,  his  next  care  tl< 
to   improve  the   cultivation  and   husbandry  of  iv 
parish.     He  exhibited  new  fruits  in  his  own  garirt 
as  well  as  new  processes  of  grafting  and  maoa^r^ 
trees.     He  taught  his  people  how  to  plough  and  to 
sow  more  profitably;  how  to  augment  their  stores 
manure;  and  he  introduced  among  them  flai,  dort: 
and  a  new  species  of  potato.     He  instituted  a  ^. 
of  agricultural  society  in  the  district,  with  prize?  k 
the  best  farmers;  and  formed  a  deposit  of  agri<niltiirj 
tools,  establishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  loan-fuQii  te 
enable  his  poorer  neighbours  to  purchase  the  m 
and  improved  implements  of  husbandry.    As  aootk 
means  of  improvement,  he  sent  out  some  promJHi: 
boys  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  learn  the  tnin 
of  carpenter,  mason,  glazier,  cartwright,  and  bh  i- 
smith.     It  was  also  his  anxious  desire  to  introdcv- 
greater  cleanhness  and  order  into  the  houses  of  b 
parishioners;  and  he  was,  himself,   as  usual,  ihs 
example;  his  own  mansion  being  remarkable  for  its 
propriety  and  modest  embellishments,  with  the  wi.^- 
covered  with  books,  prints,  and  texts  of  scriptuit 
And,  as  in  his  own  person  he  was  peculiarly  nr^'. 
so  he   always   commended   the   children  whom  be 
observed  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  their  dress.  ^£ 
will,  however,  add  no  other  proofs  of  the  anxiety  :•: 
Oberlin  to  improve  the  external  circumstances  of  hi? 
people,   than  that,  among  a   number  d  questiVni 
addressed  to  them,  on  a  particular  occasion,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritus- 
edification,  we  find  the  following;— "Do  yon  punc 
tually  contribute  your  share  towaufd  repairing  roaoj 
Have  you  planted  trees,  and  planted  them  pn»[K'n; 
Have  you  proper  drains  to  carry  off  refuse  water  r 

Oberlin  was  always  anxious  to  see  his  parishioner? 
industrious  and  frugal;  and,  wiUi  his  elevated  puty, 
and  spiritual  cast  o(  mind,  it  is  remarkable  bow 
much  all  hi^  precepts  were  founded  on  the  hm  ^ 
plain  common  sense.  "Avoid  debts,"  he  usfd 
say, ''  as  an  evil  spirit."  And  if  a  beggar  applied  to 
him,  he  said;  "I  will  employ  you.  There,--carry 
these  planks,— break  these  stones,-^  that  bucKrf 
with  water, — I  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Oberlin's  ministerial  uscnu- 
ness,  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he 
acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Stratsbouig,  and  thus  had  acquired  no  inconsffler- 
able  skill  in  medicine  and  suigery.    This  inj<> 
tion  told  when  he  came  to  settie  at  Waldba^.  ^^ 
enabled  him  to  act  as  a  physician  of  the  W' 
well  as  of  the  soul,  to  his  people.     StiU  bis  cbjd  ^ 
was  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  and,  ^    |j|j 
view,  he  laboured  to  establish  schools  throughou  ^^ 
parish,  for  persons  of  all  ages,  but  ^^^  I\.^i 
young.     By  solicitations  from  his  friends,  an    ■ 


personal  expense  which  he  could  ill  aflora,  « 
one  principal  school-house.  His  parish,  '^^  j^^ 
was  widely  scattered,  and  the  dilferent  P®*^  j^,-jf, 
by  deep  valleys  and  pathless  mountains.  ^^^  ^^^ 
in  the  various  hamlets,  he  established  sem  ^^ 
under  conductrices,   or  female  teachers,  ^"^    . 


himself,  trained  for  their  task;  but  ever 


i«ser^TD8 


the  «Ugiou8  instruction  to  himself,  f^'^l:, 
mould  the  principles  of  the  children  ifO»"  .  ^^^f 
dawn  of  reason,  he  also  collected  them  ^^^  ^^ 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  their  ^^.u-jist 
years,  and  Oberlin  may  be  said  to  hare  b^  ^ 
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founder  of  that  most  useful  insf  itation,  infant  schools. 
Their  moral  and  rehglous  edncation  was  his  principal 
care.  But,  in  addition^  and  according  to  the  several 
ages  of  the  children,  he  taught  them,  not  only 
reading,  writiaft,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  the 
manual  arts  oFaewing  and  knitting,  bat  also  the 
rudiments  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  history. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  to  make  them  know  the 
uses  of  plants,  his  mountainous  parish  aflfording  him 
a  delightful  field  for  his  botanical  instructions. 
Neither  would  he  allow  his  pupils  to  speak  in  the 
patois,  or  provincial  dialect  of  the  country. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of  his  pas- 
toral cares.     He  made  it  a  point  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  his  parishioners;  and,  it  is  said,  he 
never  met  any  of  ^m,  especially  children,  without 
accosting  them  in  the  language  of  familia^ty  and 
Idndness.     At  th^  houses  he  was  a  frequent  visitant, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  dispo- 
sitions, and  tastes,  and  applying  his  admonitions 
or  exhortations,    his    reproofs    or    commendations, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case;   but  ever 
making  their  spiritual  improvement  his  main  object. 
There  being  three  churches  imder  his  charge,  he 
officiated  at  them  in  turns  on  the  Sundays ;  and  on 
Fridajrs,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  only  understood 
Grerman,  he  officiated  in  that  language.     On  these 
occasions,  it  was  the  established  usage  that  one  of 
the  inhabitants  should  send  a  horse  to  convey  him 
to  the  hamlet,  where  he  was  to  perform  the  service ; 
and  happy  and  proud  was  he,  who  could  gain  the 
coveted  privilege  of  accommodating  the  l)eloved  pastor 
with  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  of  entertaining 
him  with  simple  hospitality  at  his  home. 

Indeed,  the  hold  which  Obcrlin  acquired  upon  the 
affections  of  his  people,  is  something  quite  delightful 
to  observe.     At  his  first  arrival  at  Waldbach,  he  had 
experienced    some    opposition,    and    even    personal 
rudeness.     But  these  things  he  soon  subdued  by  his 
firmness,  tempered  by  gentleness;  and  he  lived  to 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  flock.     The  title,  by  whicb  he  was  universally 
called,  was  ''  cher  (dear)  papa.*'    As  an  instance  of 
his  influence  within  his  parish,  we  may  mention,  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  an  end  to  a  law- 
suit, which  had  subsisted  for  eighty  years  between 
the  peasants  and  the  lords  of  the  territory,  with 
respect  to  rights  of  forest;  and  the  pen,  with  which 
the  treaty  was  signed,  was  given  with  much  ceremony 
to  Oberlin,  and  suspended  in  his  study,  as  a  trophy 
of    peace.      Even  during  the    French    Revolution, 
vrhen  Christian  worship  was  elsewhere  interdicted, 
and  the  clei^  of  Alsace  we»e  imprisoned,  Oberlin 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  work  of  benevolence 
and  instruction  immolested ;  and  his  house  became  a 
retreat  to  many  religious  persons  of  Hififerent  per- 
suasions from  himself.     After  the  restoration,   he 
received  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France  a 
gold  medal,  and  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth  a  medal 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtues. 
And,  when  at  length,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty  years, 
in    his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  was  called  to  his 
reward  in  heaven,  then  it  was  that  the  feeling  of  his 
parishioners  was  fully  displayed.     They  all  felt  that 
they  had  lost  their  father;  and,  at  his  funeral,  so 
great  was  the  concourse  of  mourners,  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  that  the  foremost  of  the  train 
liad  reached  the  church  of  Fondai,  where  the  inter- 
ment was  to  take  place,  before  the  last  had  left  the 
parsonage,   although  the   distance  was   nearly  two 
miles.     A  paper,  which  he  left  behind  him,  addressed 
to    his  dear  parishioners,  shows  that  the  affection 
Avas  reciprocal.    And,  as  never,  perhaps,  since  the 


time  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  was  upon  the  earth 
has  a  flock  been  more  faithfully  tended,  so  never 
have  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  and  affectionate  flock 
been  more  warmly  testified,  than  by  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  Bon  de  la  Roche  toward  the  pastor 
Oberlin. 

Oberlin  was  married  to  an  amiable  woman,  whom 
he  lost  in  the  year  1 784,  and  by  whom  he  was  the 
father  of  tturee  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of 
his  sons  died  before  him ;  and  his  reliections  on  the 
occasion  were  such  as  we  would  willingly  insert  here, 
if  our  space  would  allow  it.  They  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  pious  resignation,  or,  more  properly,  of  joy- 
ful hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  his  family  who 
deserves  a  particular  mention.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  housekeeper  was  Louiisa  Schelper,  who 
immediately  assumed  the  direction  of  his  family,  and 
the  education  of  his  children,  devoting  herself  to  his 
service,  but  steadily  refusing  any  wages,  and  asking 
for  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  the 
"  cher  papa.**  As  Oberlin's  reputation  spread  abroad, 
the  history  oi  Louisa  Schelper  became  also  known, 
and  she  received  from  a  society  in  Paris  the  sum  of 
no  less  than  5000  francs,  being  one  of  the  Prix  du 
Vertu,  bequeathed  by  some  benevolent  person,  to  be 
given  in  rewards  for  any  exemplary  act  of  virtue. 
But  such  was  the  disinterestedness  that  Oberhn  con- 
trived to  impress  on  all  around  him,  that  the  whole 
of  this  sum  she  ap[{ropriated  to  the  poor  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  choosing  herself  to  rely  for  her 
maintenance  on  the  children  of  her  beloved  master. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  letter  which 
she  once  wrote  to  Oberhn. 

Waldbach,  Jan.  1st,  1793. 
Dear  and  beloved  Papa, 

Permit  me,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  to 
request  a  favour  which  I  have  long  desired.  As  I  am  now 
really  independent,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  no  longer  my 
father,  or  his  debts  to  attend  to,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Papa, 
not  to  refuse  me  the  fiivour  of  making  me  your  adopted 
daughter.  Do  not,  I  solicit  you,  give  me  any  more  wages ; 
for,  as  you  make  me  like  your  child  in  every  other  respect, 
I  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  so  in  this  particular  also. 
Little  is  needful  for  the  support  of  my  body.  My  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  sabots,  will  cost  something;  when  I 
want  them,  I  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a  child  applies  to  its 
father. 

Oh,  I  entreat  you,  dear  Papa,  grant  me  this  favour,  and 
condescend  to  regard  me  as  your  most  tenderly  attached 
daughter,  Louisa  Schelper. 

I  KNEW  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several 
houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often 
trouble  hintself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house 
to  another :  and  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  he  removed 
so  often  fVom  one  house  to  another  ?  replied,  "  It  was  to 
find  content  in  some  one  of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing 
his  temper,  told  him,  if  ho  would  find  content  in  any  of 
his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him;  for  content 
will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.  And  tliis 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says 
in  St.  Matthew's  Grospel ;  for  he  there  says, — "  Blessed  be 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Blessed  be  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  GJod. — Blessed  be  the  poor 
m  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And — 
Blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth.' 
Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see 
God,  and  bo  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses 
the  earth  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good 
God  has  allotted  him:  he  has  no  turbulent,  rcpminjf, 
vexatious  thoughts,  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed 
when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honour,  or  more 
riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his  share  ;  but  ho 
possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek  and  contented  quiet- 
ness ;  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing, 
both  to  God  and  himself. — Iz/lah  Walton. 
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CDBCIuin  Sd/lS 


I.   SMP.M1. 


THE  HUMAN  BAND. 

Tkerr  is  tn«>I»i»teiicy.  and  gomething  of  the  child's  pro- 
ponsiUet,  still  in  mankind.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  as  a 
watch,  a  barometer,  or  a  diaJ,  will  Rk  attention  ;  a  man  will 
take  journeys  to  sec  an  engine  stamp  a  coin,  or  turn  a 
Jock;  yet  tne  organs  through  which  he  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  which  are,  in  themselves,  more 
cxauisite  in  design  and  more  curious,  both  in  eontrivance 
ana  in  mechanism,  do  not  enter  bis  thoughts;  if  he  admire 
u  living  action,  his  admiration  will,  probably,  be  more 
excited,  by  what  is  uncommon  and  monstrous,  than  hy 
what  is  natural  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  its  ollice — by  the 
elephant's  trunk,  than  by  the  human  hand.  This  docs  not 
arisu  from  an  unwillingness  to  contemplate  the  superiority 
or  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  nor  from  an  incapacity  of 
admiring  the  adaptation  of  parts.  It  is  the  effect  of  habit. 
The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed,  every  cITort  of 
the  will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the  hand  itself  were 
the  sent  of  that  will,  that  Ihe  very  perfbcllon  of  the  in- 
strument makes  us  insensible  to  its  use ;  we  use  it  us  n'c 
draw  our  breatli,  unconsciously,  we  hove  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  etfans  of  its  first  exercise,  by 
which  it  has  been  perfected,  and  wc  are  insensible  of  the 
aih-antages  we  derive  from  it.  The  armed  extremities  of  a 
variety  of  animals,  give  tbem  great  advantages ;  but  if 
man  possessed  any  similar  provisions,  he  would  forfeit  his 
sovereignty  over  oil.  As  Galen  long  since  obsened,  "did 
man  possess  the  natural  annaur  of  Ue  brutes,  be  would  no 
longer  work  as  an  artificer,  nor  protect  himself  with  a 
breast-plate,  nor  fashion  a  sword  or  spear,  nor  invent  a 
bridle  to  mount  a  horse,  and  hunt  tne  lion.  Neither 
could  he  jbllow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct  the  pipe  and 


antiquity." Sir  Charlm  Bbll's  Bridgwater  Trealite. 

Pbaci  oh  Eaktr. — At  the  glad  period  of  our  Lord's 
Nativi^  there  was  peace  in  all  the  earth.  The  prevalence 
of  public  peace  upon  earth,  bad  ranked  ainong  the  number 
of  those  interesting  signs  and  tokens  which  were  to  accom- 
pany the  coming  of  the  long-expected  SaWour  to  the 
scene  of  his  ministry.  When  we  read  in  the  page  of 
prophecy,  of  the  myrtle  and  the  fir-tree  taking  the  place  of 
the  bramblo  and  the  thorn  ■  when  we  hear  of  swords  beat 
into  pruning-hooks  and  plough-shaies ;  we  are  led  to  fix 
our  attention  on  that  state  of  outward  peace  in  this  world 
which  was  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  age, 
and  to  denote  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  manifestation 
among  men.  Accordingly,  these  predictiens  were  fulfilled 
in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Thus,  the  reign  of  Augustus 
CEBsar,  afteritsHrst  conflicts  were  decided,  was  accompanied 
by  a  season  of  profound  and  settled  peace.  The  temple 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  which  had  been  shut  hut  twice  since 
&o  foundatioa  of  the  ci^.  was  at  that  time  dosed  in  token 
of  this  public  poaca, — Archdbacon  Pott. 


Ths  Fimt  HoiPiTAL  for  the  reception  ef  the  disMwi 
and  the  infirm,  was   founded  at   Edcssa,  in  Syria,  ijiie 
sagacious  and  provident  humanity  of  a  Chrislisn  Ftllw    ' 
The  history  of  this  memorable  foundation  is  bMUlifi^' 
given  by  Soiomen,  in  his  account  of  St.  Ephiem  Sjiss 

'■  A   grievous    famine,   with    all    ita   insepaiablf  <>iK 
having  befallen  the  city  of  Edeaea,   its  venerable  data, 
at  the  call  of  suffering  humanity,  came  forth  fioa  i* 
Eludi  )us   retirement    of   his   cell,    whither    he  hid  Im; 
withdrawn,  that  he  might  devote   his  latter  days  to  men- 
tation on  the  deep  things  of  God.      Filled  wilb  ctnoWiu    ■ 
sight   of   the    misery   which   sarrounded   him,  "ith  '«    ' 
warmth  of  Christian  charity,  he  reproved  the  rich  bm*    i 
Edessa,  who  suffered  their  fellow-citixens  to  perish.™    , 
want  and  sickness;   and  who  preferred  their  wesllt-  •■ 
once,  to  the  lives  of  others,  and  to  the  safety  of  ibeir  m    j 
souls.     Stung  hy  his  reproaches,  and  awed  by  his  itKit-i 
virtues,  the  citizens  replied,  that  they  cared  not  foflw" 
wealth ;  but  that,  in  an  age  of  selQshness  and  comip^- 
thcv   knew   not   whom    to    intrust   with   its  dislnbuULO 
'■  What."  exclaimed  the  holy  man,  "  is  yom'  m^^ 
me  ?"     The  answer  was  instant  and  unanimous ;  ^Ft 
was  every  thing  that  was  holy,  and  good,  and  just.  "Twn. 
he  resumed,  "1  will  be  your  almoner.     For  your  fi*''-^ 
will  undertake  this  burden."      And   "'eceiving'tonr  i" 
willing  contributions,  he  caused  about  three  hundiwj™ 
to  be  placed  in  the  public  porticoes  of  the  city,  acuie 
ocption  of  fever-patients :  he  relieved,  also,  the  ftMsmM 
multitudes   who  tlocked  into  Edessa,  from  the  sdjoui^ 
country ;   and  rested  not   from   his   labour  of  w-'J^^" 
famine  was  arrested,  "  and  the  plague  was  stsje"'     '  „| 
once  more,  he  returned  to  the  solitude  of  bi»  beUi™!  i*u- 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  breathed  his  lull" 

CoNsiDSR  the  wisdom  ond  happiness  which  is  £)iBrf«^| 
a  swarm  of  bees ;  a  pattern  to  all  human  sodetiM.  ^ 
is  perfect  all egianc*,  perfect  subordination;  "5'"°ij„[l 
in  disputiug  or  questioning;  huthusinossgoesfornro  j^ 
cheerfulness  at  every  opportunity,  and  the  P^J^t 
the  common  interest.  All  are  armed  for  defence  taa^ 
for  work ;  so  that  in  every  member  of  the  W'^'v^'jirf, 
two  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the  l*''''""^*™„«iiiii 
If  you  look  to  the  fruits  of  this  wise  econofflj.  P"^ ;, 
store  of  honey  for  them  to  feed  upon,  "''^^r^jnirej  (/ 
passed,  and  the  days  of  labour  ue  flnisbed.  J" 
Naylaad. 

Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  field  8°^^' 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  ^^  ^^ 
Search  the  least  path  creative  power  1»*^' 
How  plain  the  footsteps  of  the  apparent  ««|__ 
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tsteps  of  the  appareiiiw-^^____      . 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF,  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCA-HDN. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.      ' 

A  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS, 

AND  OF  THE  EXPEDITIONS  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  FROM 
THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


N  THi  cnuT  tLxrn  lhi.  nox  r««aLn'i 


CAPTAIN  FRANKLINS  FIRST  JOURNEY. 
Wkbn  Captain  Parry  was  despatched  on  his  first  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  a  pasBOse  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  was  considered,  not 
only  that  the  expedition  might  be  assisted  in  that  object, 
but  aUo,  tbnt  mateKal  advantage  might  be  renderM  to 
geographical  science,  by  the  advance  of  a  party  over  land 
to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  following  the  mute  h; 
which  Heartie  had  reached  it  in  1772.  Accordingly,  on  the 
re^omraendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraltv,  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  was  appointed  by  Earl 
Bathnrst,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniesi  to 
the  command  of  a  party  for  this  aervice,  cotuisting  of 
Doctor  John  Richardson,  a  naval  surgeon,  well  akilli^  in 
natural  history;  Messrs.  Hood  and  Back,  two  admiralty 
midshipmen;  and  two  English  seamen,  named  Hepburn 
and  Wilks. 

This  party  left  Gravesend  on  the  23rd  of  Uar,  I8I9,  in 
tbe  Hudson  s  Bay  Company's  ship.  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  August  reached  York  Factory,  the  prin- 
cipal dcp&t  of  the  Hu&on's  Bay  Company.  Here  they 
reGei\-ed  every  possible  assistoooe  from  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  who  used  the  utmost  endeavoun  to 
forward  their  progress,  and  roaiiiy  instructed  them  as  to 
tlie  different  mwles  ^:  jmbHiiig  rthieh  it  might  be 
advisable  to  adopt.  OaUfitf  9  th  of  September,  the  party 
commenced  their  river  journey  into  the  interior,  and  on 
tile  22nd  of  October,  reached  Cumberland  House,  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  G90  miles.  The  winter  was  now 
beginning  to  set  in ;  and  the  efiect  of  a  few  daya'  frost 
'~  'diemof  tbeimnractieability  of  afUrther  advance 
1  at  this  post  until  the 


eiuumg  spring.  A  eonvenatioD,  however,  with  the 
gentlemen  who  had  tbe  charge  of  tbe  establisbment,  was 
sufficient  to  assure  Captain  Franklin  of  tbe  neoeasity  of 
his  proceeding,  during  the  winter,  into  the  Athabasca 
department,  in  order  Uiat  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure 
guides,  hunters,  and  interpreters,  and  obtain  information 
as  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  Slave 
Lake,  before  the  season  for  active  operations  bad  b^;un. 
Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1S20,  he  departed 
for  Fort  Chepowyen,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bock  and  the 
seaman  Hepburn ;  leaving  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
at  Cuttaberland  House,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  to  scientific  pursuits,  with  the  intention  that  they 
should  follow  with  the  baggage  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  nangation  was  open.  The  other  seaman,  Wilks, 
having  proved  to  be  quite  unequal  to  tbe  &tigue  of  the 
Journey,  was  discharged,  and  sent  home  by  the  next  ship. 

The  mode  of  winter-travelling  practised  in  these  coun- 
tries is  twofold, — by  conveyance  in  d<^-sledges,  or  by 
walking  in  snow-shoes.  The  sledge  is  slight,  and  simpla 
in  its  construction,  consisting  merely  of  two  or  three  thin 
boards,  which  curve  upwards  in  front,  and  are  fastened 
together  by  pieces  of  wood  running  across  their  upper 
side.  Its  length  is  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  the  breadth 
inconsiderable;  and  the  edges  have  a  huing  attached  to 
them,  which  serves  to  secure  tbe  lading.  When  used  by 
the  trader  for  his  personal  conveyance,  it  assumes  a  more 
finished  charooter  and  appearance,  under  the  name  of 
carioU.  A  covering  of  leather  is  then  fixed  so  as  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  machine 
IB  painted  and  ornamented  according  to  tbe  taste  of  th« 
proprietor. 
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'  A  iiioir-tlio#  li  tnftd«  of  two  ll^t  bun  of  wood,  con* 
Bectod  by  Bereral  tranSTOTM  bari,  the  SpaoM  betwetn 
nhich  are  filled  with  a  fine  netting  of  leathern  thonst. 
To  tlui  the  foot  is  attached  by  straps  passing  round  the 
heel,  but  only  fixing  the  toes,  so  as  to  allow  the  heel  to  rise 
after  eaoh  step.  To  those  who  are  unaocustoqied  to  the 
use  of  these  implements,  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
walkinff  in  them  are  said  to  be  dreadfhl  in  the  extreme. 
Galled  Mt  and  swelled  ankles,  and  a  track  marked  with 
blood,  are  the  iAVariable  aooempaniments  of  the  trareller^s 
first  trial ;  but  the  acuteness  of  his  sufierings  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  soon  oeases  altogether*  ^ 

More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  before  Captain 
Franklin  Daadied  Fort  Ghepewyan,  the  distance  being  857 
miles  firom  Cumberland  House.  The  whole  of  this  journey 
lay  through  an  inhospitable  region,  barren  and  almost 
uninhabited.  The  paitr  travelled  by  day,  and  rested  at 
night.  Their  mode  or  encampment  was  simple,  and 
exposed  them  suffioientlv  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
It  consisted  merely  in  clearing  away  the  snow  fVom  the 
ground,  and  covering  the  space  with  pine-branches,  over 
which  the  party  spread  their  blankets  and  ooate.  A  store 
of  ftiel  was  collected  ibr  the  night,  and  the  fire  then 
kindled ;  the  sledges  were  unstowecC  the  dogs  unharnessed, 
and  the  provisions  hung  upon  the  trees  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  voracious  animals.  Supper  was  then  cooked,  and 
the  weary  travellers,  ranging  themselves  round  the  fire 
with  their  ibet  towards  it,  at  length  slept  in  warmth  and 
comfort,  without  any  other  canopy  than  the  heavens.  The 
enmving  in  page  85fl,  ftom  Captain  PrankUn*s  Narrative, 
will  convey  a  oortect  notion  <tf  the  manner  of  making  this 
resting-place. 

On  the  arrival  of  spring.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
rejoined  their  oompatuons  at  Fort  Cheoewyan ;  and  active 
preparations  were  now  made  for  the  advanoe  of  the  expe- 
dition. A  party  of  Indians  were  procured,  to  serve  as 
guides  and  hunters,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
oppermine  River,  and  undertook  to  Join  them  at  a  sub* 
sequent  stage,  where  they  were  also  to  be  met  by  a  Mr. 
Wentiel,  a  olerk  of  the  North  West  Company,  who  olfored 
himself  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  those  people, 
amonff  whom  he  had  lived  kmg  and  fomiliarly.  Sixteen 
Canadian  voyagers  were  also  engaged  to  accompany  them 
throughout  the  whole  journey ;  atld  wiUi  these  our  flvo 
countrymen  set  out,  on  the  18th  of  July,  flnr  Fort  Pro* 
vidence,  which  they  reached  on  the  89th.  Here  they  were 
jbined  by  Mr.  Wentael  and  the  Indians,  and,  on  the  8nd 
of  Atigust,  finally  departed,  hoping  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Coprnmine,  before  the  soason  should  expire.  A 
variety  of  impedimenta,  however,  so  obstructed  them,  that 
they  were  far  distant  from  that  point,  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  form  their  winter-establishment  The  spot 
selected  for  this  purpose,  was  reached  on  the  19th,  and  a 
house  was  there  built,  which  was  afterwards  natned  Fort 
Enterprise.  In  the  mean  while,  tok  excursion  was  made 
bv  the  officers  to  the  head  of  the  Coppermine  River,  at 
Point  Lake,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward,  in  order 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  sile  and  position. 

The  Winter  was  passed  in  dull  monotony,*  the  officers 
cmpltnred  themselves  in  writing  out  their  journals,  con- 
structing the  charto,  and  other  similar  occupations ;  and 
the  men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  seeking  firewood.  The 
provisions,  however,  of  the  party,  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  their  ammunition  nearly  expended,  even  at  this  early 
period.  To  procure  a  fhrther  supphr,  and  hasten  the 
transport  of  the  stores  expected  fVom  Cumberiand  House, 
Mr.  Back  proceeded  to  Fort  Chepewyan;  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months,  during  which  he 
had  travelled  1104  miles  in  snow-shoes,  with  no  other 
covering  in  the  woods  on  the  wintry  nighte,  than  a  blanket 
and  deer-ikln,  A  part  of  this  extraordinary  Journey  lay 
across  the  Great  Slave  Lake ;  and  the  mode  of  travelling 
practised  there  is  represented  in  the  engraving  at  p.  249. 

During  his  absence,  a  large  party  of  the  Copper  Indians 
arrived  at  Port  Enterprise,  and  the  impression  which  their 
gndness  and  attention  produced  was  fovourable.  Captain 
Franklin  relates  an  amusing  incident,  which  strongly 
marks  theh-  simplicl^.  An  old  guide  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  considered  by  her  tribe  to  be  a  great  beauty, 
hiMmuch  that,  although  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  already  belonged  successively  to  two  husbands.  Mr. 
Hood  drew  an  accurate  portrait  of  her,  much  to  the 
Mmwance  of  her  mother,  who  was  afraid,  she  said,  that 
n^M^u^hters  likeness  would  induce  the  great  chief,  who 
»»wed  m  England,  to  send  for  the  origind.    This  p(^rtrait 


of  Gnen  Shehikgh  (a  the  foont  lady  wii  eaflad  ftom 
her  dress,)  with  tliat  of  her  famer,  forms  one  of  tkt  plales 
which  illustrate  Captain  Franklin  s  narrative. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  that  the  expe« 
dition  was  able  to  leave  Fort  Enterprise.  Almost  a  year 
had  now  elapsed,  since  they  had  qmtted  Fort  Providenee, 
and  by  this  time  their  provisions  were  greatly  reduced. 
As  they  proceeded  down  the  Coppermine,  however,  the 
grassy  plains  on  its  banks  affbraed  them  an  aboiidant 
supply  oi  game.  Deer  and  musk-oxen  were  also  found 
in  large  herds,  followed,  as  usual,  by  great  numbers  of 
bears  and  wolves.  These  last  are  gregarious  animals,  and 
so  sagacious  as  rarely  to  be  caught  m  any  trap.  Hie  stra- 
tagem whidi  they  practise  against  the  poor  deer  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  successful,  on  plains  bounded  by  precipitous 
clifik. — ^^  Whilst  the  deer,**  says  Dr.  Richardson, "  are  quietly 
^rasing,  the  wolves  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and«  form- 
mg  a  crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  them  much  at  first;  but,  when  they  perceive  that 
thev  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  creatures, 
ana  cut  off  theu*  retreat  across  the  plain,  they  move  more 
ouickly,  and  with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey,  and  uree 
tnem  to  fli^t  by  the  only  open  way,  which  is  that  towaras 
the  precipice,  appearing  to  know,  that  when  the  herd  is 
once  at  hxXi  speed  it  is  easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  rear- 
most urging  on  those  that  are  before;  the  weaves  then 
descend  at  their  leisure  and  foast  on  the  mangled  caroaaaes.** 
These  Voracious  animals  were  disposed  to  practise  this 
mancBUVre  one  evening,  upon  Dr.  Richardson,  as  he  was 
sitting  musing  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  overhmkiAg 
the  Coppenmne  River.  Hearing  a  slight  noise  b^iind 
him,  he  turned  round,  and  saw  nine  white  wolvaa  ap- 

ftroaching  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  aware  of  th^ 
ntontions,  the  Doetor  got  up  and  walked  boldly  towaidi 
them,  when  thev  immediately,  made  an  openuig  and  let 
hfm  pass.  We  have  given  a  representatkm  of  one  of  the 
dusky  varietv  of  Ibis  animal  (Litpui  nMlutJ  in  paM  tda. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  our  travellers  obtained  their  first 
view  of  the  seal  and  when  tboy  reached  the  mo>ulh  of  the 
Coppermine,  the  Indians  quitted  them*  Mr.  Wenttel 
also  turned  back,  having  previously  l«celted  poiitiire  and 
repeated  it\Junotion8  fi^m  Captain  Fratiklin,  to  lay  up  a 
large  store  of  provisions  at  Fort  Sfltarprite,  and  Uave  a 
letter  there  informing  him  where  he  mio^t  expeol  to  ML 
in  with  the  hunters  when  he  retumod.  On  the  fllst,  the 
rest  of  the  party  embarked  Upon  Iha  opsn  Polar  Sea,  in 
two  flrail  eanoes  of  biroh4)ark,  with  ptovlsiona  fbr  only 
fifteen  days.  With  this  slight  equipmentf  they  suooeed^ 
however,  in  tracing  the  northern  ooasi  of  Ameriea  for 
upwards  of  d50  miles  to  the  eastward  from  the  Coppermine 
River. 

The  extreme  point  of  their  progress  in  that  direction, 
was  Point  Tunuwain,  in  latitude  68°  18'  50^,  and  lon- 
gitude 109°  26'  West  This  they  reached  on  the  16th  of 
August,  when  the  approach  of  winter  obliged  them  to 
retrace  their  course  back  aeain. 

Before  they  had  retomed  as  far  as  the  spot  wbeie  the 
river,  which  they  had  named  after  Mr.  Hood,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  their  provisions  were  entirely  ooosumed. 
They  well  knew,  from  experience,  that  the  coast  aknig 
which  theii*  track  lay,  would  offer  but  very  scanty  means  of 
recruiting  their  exhaustod  supply,  and  that  even  theae 
means  would  gradually  lessen,  as  the  winter  advaneed. 
Accordingly,  Captoin  Franklin  resolved  to  alter  his  iateiidad 
route,  and  proceeding  up  Hood's  River,  to  strike  aciese 
the  interior,  and  make  directly  for  Fort  Snterpriae.  Thej 
had,  however,  scarcely  advanced  for  up  that  stream,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  finding  it  pour  iu  whole  body  over 
a  ledge  of  rock,  in  a  splendid  mil  250  feet  in  be%lit^ 
On  the  fyirther  side,  the  stream  decreased  eo  much,  that 
thev  were  obliged  to  abandon  its  navigation,  and  pitmw 
their  journey  on  fbot.  fat  this  purpose,  the  caooea  wef* 
rendered  more  portable,  their  assistance  being  stai  needed 
tooarrythe  paity  across  the  rivers  and  lakes  whid&  they 
expected  to  meet  with ;  and  every  part  of  the  baggi^e»  not 
^absolutely  wanted,  was  left  behind. 

They  set  off  on  the  aist  of  August^  and  soon  afterward^ 
were  surprised  and  alarmed  by  a  heavy  fkll  of  saov. 
With  this,  their  sufferings  began ;  they  had  now  nothmg 
to  eat,  and  being  destitute  of  &b  means  of  aakuag  a  fir& 
remained  t«ro  whole  days  in  bed.  When  they  reiuBeA 
their  march,  they  expenenoed  aU  the  bitter  nuaenea  tf 


•  Our  readers  will  find  a  view  and  descnption  of  this  _-«_ 
cascade,  in  the  Saturday  Magatine,  No.  8,  (Vol.  1.  pate  57.) 
the  n9me  of  iht  WHberftn-ee  FdlU.  i^   •"»/ 
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travelling  ArougH  deep  mow,  m  odd  and  bofst^roui 
weather,  and  over  a  barren  country*  which  affbrded  scamely 
a  shrub  for  ftiel,  and  ht  food  only  a  ipeclea  of  llohon  called 
tr$pe  de  rocAe,— an  unpalatable  weod,  ai  scanty  a«  it  wa« 
nauseous.  The  despair  and  discontent  of  the  Canadiang 
became  great,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  tnereased;  and 
their  negligence,  or  more  probably  their  wilfulnesi,  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  two  canoes  which  they  carried* 

At  length,  on  the  9dth  of  September,  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  the  Canadians  no^^ 
began  to  oonildcr  their  misfortune*  at  an  end  \  but  the 
river  wa?  yet  to  be  trnssed,  befoi^  they  could  approach  the 
placo  of  their  destination,  and  their  fotal  rashnestt  had 
destroyed  their  only  means  of  crosiing  it.    An  immediate 
search  was  made  for  pines  to  construct  a  raft,  but  none  were 
to  be  found.    Willows  were  more  plentiful,  and  a  number 
were  gathered  and  bound  into  fhggots*  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  rtoat.    But  this,  from  the  wood  being  green,  had  very 
little  buoyancy,  and  was  rendered  utterly  useless  by  the 
want  of  oars,  or  poles,  to  propel  it  against  an  unfovourable 
wind.    Under  these  circumstances,  there  seemed  nothing 
left  for  them,  but  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  starve. 
Dr.  Richardson,  however,  nobly  undertook  to  make  a  last 
effort  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  party,  by  proposing  to 
swim  across  the  river,  (whose  breadth  was  about  130 
yards,)  with  a  line  attached  to  his  body,  and  then  haul  the 
raft  after.    "  He  launched  into  the  stream,"  says  Captain 
Franklin,  **  with  a  line  round  his  middle}  but  when  he 
had  got  a  short  distance  from  the  bank,  his  arms  became 
benumbed  With  cold,  and  he  lost  the  power  of  moving 
them  {  still  he  persevered,  and,  turning  on  his  back,  had 
nearly  gained  the  opposite  bank,  when  his  legs  also  became 
powerless,  and,  to  our  infinite  alarm,  We  beheld  him  sink. 
We  instantly  hauled  Upon  the  line,  and  he  came  again  to 
the  surfoce,  and  was  gradually  drawn  ashore  in  an  almoftf 
lifeless  state.    Being  rolled  up  in  blankets,  he  Was  placed 
before  a  good  fire  of  wiDowi,  and,  fortunately,  wad  just  able 
to  speak  sufficiently  to  give  some  slight  directions  respect* 
ing  the  manner  of  treating  him.    He  recovered  strength 
gradually,  and,  by  the  blesiing  of  God.  Was  enabled,  Ifl 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to  converse,  ttnd  by  the  evenlhi^ 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remove  into  thd  tent.    We 
then  regretted  to  learn,  that  the  skih  of  his  Whole  left  Side 
was  deprived  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of  exposure  td  tob 
great  heat.    He  did  not  perfectly  reCoVer  the  sensation  of 
tliat  side  until  the  following  summer.    I  cannot  describe 
what  everv  one  folt  at  beholdinjf  the  skeleton  which  the 
Doctor's  debilitated  frame  exhibited.    When  he  stripped, 
tho  Canadians  simultaneously  exclaimed,   Ah  gtie  noHi 
tommes  matures  I'* 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  wind  was  still  unfavouralilo 
for  crossing  on  the  raft;  and  St.  Germain,  one  of  the 
interpreters,  now  proposed  to  make  a  canoe  of  the  frag- 
ments of  painted  canvass  in  which  they  wrapped  up  their 
bedding.  During  their  detention,  in  the  mean  while,  their 
sufferings  from  want  of  provisions  were  acute  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  a  small  quantity  of 
iripe  de  roche  was  gathered;  and  one  of  the  hunters 
brought  in  the  antlers  and  back-bone  of  a  deer,  which  had 
been  killed  in  the  summer.  "  The  wolves  and  bu'ds  of 
prey,"  says  Captain  Franklin,  "had  picked  them  clean, 
but  there  still  remained  a  quantity  of  spinal  marrow 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  extract.  This^  although 
putrid,  was  esteemed  a  viduable  prize,  and  the  spine  being 
divided  into  portkmSf  was  distributed  equally.  After  eating 
the  marrow,  which  was  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lips,  we 
rendered  the  bones  friable  by  burnings  and  ate  them  dso." 
Tlie  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  the  despair  of  the 
Canadians  was  such,  that  they  reihsed  to  gather  iripe  de 
roche,  choosing  rather  to  go  entirely  without  food,  than 
make  the  slightest  exertion  to  procure  it^  It  is  pleasing 
to  observe  the  contrast  which  the  behaviour  of  the  English 
seaman,  John  Hepburn,  presented  to  this  despondency. 
He,  **  animated  by  a  firm  reliance  on  the  beneficence  of  a 
Supreme  Beings  tempered  with  resignation  to  his  will,  was 
inde&tigable  in  his  exertions  to  serve  ni,  and  daily  col- 
lected all  the  tripe  de  roche  that  was  used  in  the  officers* 
mess.**  Captain  Franklin^  himself,  was  so  exhausted,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  the  most  ordinary  labour.  He  attempted 
to  walk  tnree-quarters  of  a  milei  to  hasten  the  operations 
of  St.  Germain ;  but  after  a  vain  struggle  of  three  hours, 
during  which  he  was  much  shaken  by  the  numerous  falls 
he  received,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Mr*  Hood  had 
become  a  perfect  shadow,  from  the  severe  bowel-complaint 
whicb  the  tripe  de  roche  invariably  gave  him.    Mr  Back 


could  only  walk  with  the  sunport  of  a  stick,  and  Dr.  Rich- 
krdsdn.  to  his  weakness,  added  lameness.  The  sensation 
of  hunger  was  no  longer  folt  by  any  of  them,  yet  strange 
to  say,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  converse  upon  ahy  other 
subject  than  the  pleasures  of  eating. 

At  length,  on  tlie  4th  of  October,  the  canod  was  finished, 
but  it  was  capable  of  holding  only  one  person.  St.  Ger- 
tnain  etnbarked  the  first,  amidst  the  anxious  prayers  of 
the  whole  narty  assembled  on  the  beachj  for  his  success. 
He  ft>rtunably  JNeached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  catioe 
being^then  drawn  back,  another  person  Was  transported. 
In  this  Manner  they  all  werd  conveyed  o\-er  without  any 
serious  accident  \  and  they  were  now  only  40  miles  dis- 
tant fi^)m  Port  filtterttriscj— the  spot,  where,  according  to 
the  arrangement  with  Mr*  Wentfecl,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  a  dep6t  of  provisions  should  be  laid  up,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  a  band  of  Indians  should  be 
stationedi  But  the  se^-erity  of  the  weather,  the  wretched 
weakness  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 

fctneatts  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength,  rendered  a 
Lil'nev  of  even  this  short  extent,  a  task  almost  utterly 
yond  their  powers.    Mr.  Back  was  therefore  sent  fbr- 
ward  with  three  of  the  men,  to  search  fbr  the  Indians,  and 
send  relief  to  his  starnng  compftttions,  who  were  to  fbllow 
more  leisurely.    On  the  day  succeeding  his  departure,  they 
again  resumed  their  jdUt-hey ;  but  as  they  advanced,  those 
who  were  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  on  whom  tfieir  sole 
and  scanty  source  of  sustenancci  (debilitv,  it  should  be,) 
the  inpe  de  t^tht,  produced  the  ^ost  distressing  effects, 
began  to  fhil  altogether*    Oh  the  second  day*  "  previous 
to  setting  out.  the  whole  party  ate  the  remains  of  their 
old  shoes,  and  whatever  icraps  ^t  leather  they  had,  to 
strenglhdh  their  stomachs  flir  lite  day's  journey.     In  tho 
middle  ot  the  march,  however,  two  men  dropped  behind, 
utterly  unttble  to  proceed,  aiidpeflshedi    t)r.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Hood  now  proposed,  that  they  themidves  should 
halt  at  the  first  place  which  ofibred  A  jilpply  of  iHpe  de 
roche  and  firewood,  and  there  remain,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  proceeded,  and  sent  back  assistance.     The  plan 
was  atlopted;   and  those  two  g^titlemen  remain^,  with 
Hepburn,  who  volunteered  to  stop  behind  also*     liie 
separation  took  place  on  the  Hh.  of  October^  while  they^ 
were  yet  24  miles  from  Fort  Enterprise*    Captain  Franklin 
Continued  his  joufney  With  the  i^mainder  of  the  party, 
consisting  of  eight  persons;  but  befi)re  three  dayk  had 
elapsed,  fbtir  of  them,  including  One  named  Michel,  an 
Iroctuois,  failed  in  their  strength,  And  returned  to  join  Dr* 
Ricliardson  tind  Mr.  Hood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  the  Captain,  With  the  othera^ 
reached  the  Fort,  in  an  utterly  exhausted  state,  having 
tasted  Ho  fbod  fbr  five  days,  with  th&  lingle  exception  of 
one  meal  of  tripe  dt  roche,  iTtcir  fbelings  may  more 
easily  be  conceived  than  described,  when,  on  entering, 
instead  of  finding  fbod  and  ijuccmir,  and  every  means  of 
calm  repose  and  rest  fot  their  Wearied  bodies,  they  beheld 
**  It  perfectly  desolate  habitation !'  "  There  was  no  deposit 
of  provisions,  no  trace  of  the  Ifidians,  lio  letter  fttmi  Mr. 
Wentxel,  to  point  out  where  they  might  be  foUlid."  When 
they  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  ao 
dreadftil  a  disappointmetlt,  thev  observed  a  note  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Back,  stating  that  ho  had  reached 
the  house  two  days  befof-e,  and  that  he  had  g-bne  in  search 
of  the  Indians  ih  a  direction  where  one  of  the  guides 
thought  it  likely  they  would  be;  and  that  He  wotUd  send 
relief  the  instant  he  met  them. 

Four  days  afterwards,  a  message  drrived  from  Mr.  Back, 
with  the  unwelcome  tidings,  that  he  had  ils  yet  be^ti  un- 
successful. Captain  Franklin  how  mUde  ft  last  effort,  and 
collecting  some  old  shoes,  scraps  of  leather,  and  skids  With 
the  hak  singed  off,  6et  Out  himself  in  c|UM  6f  tbd  Indiatis ; 
but  his  strength  was  tinequal  to  the  task,  and  he  retuhied 
again  to  the  hoiisci  of  misery  and  desolation,  on  th«  ibl- 
lowms  day.  Neatly  three  lofig  Mid  glcycMy  WeelU  were 
passed  in  this  pitiable  condition;  during  Which,  i\Mf 
perceived  their  strength  gfddtiallf  de^limtig  «tery  day. 
When  once  seated,  it  wds  <mly  With  thd  gf^t^t  diffleulty 
they  could  rise :  afid  they  had  freqdefttiy  to  lift  feach  other. 
■fheir  only  food  wds  the  bcfdcs  tfttd  «kins  of  detrt",  that  had 
been  killed  during  thdlr  residefltfe  the  preceding  winter. 
These  surry  feUbstitutes  fbr  wholescWie  tionrishmertt,  had 
been  neglected  and  Cast  iiWay  in  tne  setison  of  plenty,  but 
were  now  soUght  fcr  with  the  tttmost  edgemess  of  whieh 
their  debilitated  frames  were  capable.  The  bones  were 
pounded  and  boited  doWn  itito  aft  ttcrid  mess.  Which  they 
persuaded  themselves  to  dall  ^6tip,  until  th«  fn^des  of  their 
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months  became  so  sore  from  eating  it,  that  tbey  were  com- 

Klied  to  rebnquiRh  ita  um.    The  skina,  they  at  flrat  fried, 
t  i^erwuds  boiled,  finding  this  to  be  the  more  palatftble 
mode  of  dresaing  them. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  whilst  thejt  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
anticipated  relief,  one  of  the  hunters,  with  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption, joytlilly  exclaimed  "  Ah  !  te  monde  '"  thinking 
that  he  heard  the  Indiana  in  the  other  room.  Immedi- 
ately aflerwarda.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  entered, 
each  carrying  his  bundle ;  but  they  were  alone — none  of 
their  companions  were  with  thcro.  Captain  Franklin  was 
instantly  seized  with  fearfiil  apprehensions  respecting  his 
friend  Hood,  which  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
Doctor's  melancholy  communication,  that  both  that  gentle- 
man and  Michel  were  dead:  the  detaila  were,  however, 
■pored  for  the  present.  "  We  were  all  shocked,"  says 
Captain  Franklin,  "at  beholding  the  emaciated  c 


in  our  appearance  was  eauolly  distressing  to  them,  for  since 
the  BwellinEs  had  subsiaed,  we  were  little  more  than  skin 
and  bone.  The  Doctor  particularly  remarked  the  sepul- 
chral tone  of  our  voices,  whicli  he  requested  us  to  make 
more  cjieerfid,  if  possible,  unconscious  tnat  bisownpartook 
of  the  same  key.' 

At  this  moment,  Hepburn  had  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
partridge,  which  was  brought  to  the  house.  "  The  Doctor 
tore  out  the  feathers,  and  having  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few 
'  t,  divided  it  into  seven  portions.  Each  piece  was 
■■        s  the 


first  morsel  of  flesh  any  of  us  had  tasted  for  thirty-____ 
days,  unless,  indeed,  the  smalt  grisly  particles  which  we 
fbund  occasionally  adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be 
tanned  flesh." 

Dr.  Richardson  now  proceeded  to  ^ve  an  account  of 
what  had  befiillen  him  and  his  party,  since  the  separation ; 
and  melancholy  indeed  was  the  tale  which  hehad  to  relate. 
On  the  first  two  days,  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  third,  Michel  arrived,  and  brought 
with  him  a  hare  and  a  partridge,  which  enabled  them  to 
break  their  Ions  &st,  Thi^  individual,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  one  of  the  four  who  hod  turned  back,  and  left  Captain 
Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood.  But  he  alone  reached  them ;  the  other  three 
were  never  heard  of  more.  On  the  1  Ith,  Michel  woa 
i.bsont     when  he  returned    he  staled  that  he  hod  been 


, n  unsuccessful  hunt  after  deer,  jBt  Unt  I* 

lunda  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  tbesttoktcfa 
deer'i  horn ;  and  hod  brought  a  part  of  it  "  We  implidllr 
believed  this  story  then,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  *"  In'  •S^ 
wards  became  convinced,  from  circumstances,  thedt^n 
which  may  be  spared,  that  it  must  have  been  i  poitim  n 
the  body  of  Belanger  or  Perrault,"  two  of  the  unfcrtaiuB 
men  who  had  turned  back,  and  one  or  both  of  wtoiii,  it 
was  strongly  suspected,  had  been  murdered  by  thii  Iiwiuw- 
The  conduct  of  this  man  now  became  daily  more  gint^ 
and  alarming;  he  absented  himself  from  the  p«rty,refii» 
either  to  hunt  or  to  fetch  wood,  and  frequeBtly  thratai^ 
to  leave  them.  Poor  Hood  was  rapidly  fodine ;  his  iHttim 
was  nearly  gone;  and  the  acute  pam  whicn  the  hW" 
rocAe  invariably  caused,'  whenever  ho  ate  it,  deprii'ol  Wo 
of  even  this  their  last  resource  against  starvstion.  Tb« 
avoided  speaking  upn  the  sorrowfiil  subject  of  Ibeirluq*- 
less  condition ;  ftieir  minds  had  decayed  with  tha  ilrecstb 
of  their  bodies,  and  they  could  no  longer  bear  to  Motcm- 

Elate  the  horrors  that  surrounded  them.  "  Snll,  »." 
)r.  Richardson,  "  we  were  calm,  and  resigned  to  ourW; 
not  a  murmur  escoped  us,  and  wo  were  punclusl  wdfct 
vent  in  our  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being." 

But  an  event  soon  occurred,  which  effectusBj  tw™ 
them,  and  caused  a  sudden  exertion  of  their  reoiuiiiS 
powers.  Michel  was  daily  becoming  more  sulky. »"  ™ 
unwillingness  to  assist  the  others  at  last  anwsnW  W 
positive  refusal.  Mr.  Hood  attempted  to  reniHiJl«« 
withhim,  but  only  ejtcited  his  anger.  "  It  isno  usehnnUo^; 
there  are  no  animals,  yon  bad  better  kill  and  cat  w> 
was  one  of  the  answers  which  he  returned.  Dr.  Ri>4irn»' 
and  Mr.  Hood  had  aheadv  promisod  that  if  he  ««» 
hunt  for  four  days  diligently,  they  would  then  »llo»  ™ 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Enterprise  with  Hepburo,  who  riw"' 
be  lUmished  with  a  letter  for  Captidn  Franklin, »  wat^ 
and  instructions  for  performing  the  journey.  Tlw  *l'' 
was  the  day  appoinled  fiJr  the  departure.  On  t'^J"'  t 
they  again  urged  him  to  go  a  hunting,  that  be  miehtu 
possible,  leave  them  some  provisioaa,  before  quillin)t  w^ 
but  he  showed  great  unwillingness  to  go  out,  and  lingoN 
about  the  fire,  under  the  pretence  of  clesning  his  pi^ 
After  the  morning-service  had  been  read.  Dr.  Richanljo« 
went  out  to  gather  tripe  de  nehe.  Hepburn  was  di* 
ployed  in  endeavouring  toprorido  them  a  store  offuoiP''' 
vioua  to  his  departure ;  and  Mr.  Hood  was  left  siituig* 
the  fire-side  before  the  teat,  arguing  with  Michel. 
"  A  abort  time  after  I  went  out,'    savs  Dr.  Richanl>* 
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"  I  tieftrd  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  about  ten  minutes  after- 
Tards  Hepburn  called  to  me,  in  a  voice  of  greot  nlarra,  to 
come  directly.  When  I  orrived,  I  found  poor  Hood  Ijiaa 
lifelea*  at  the  Bre-side.  a  ball  having  apparently  entered 
his  forehead.  I  was  at  flrst  horror-struck  with  the  idea 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despondenry,  he  had  hurried  himself  into 
the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge,  by  an  act  of  his  owq 
hand ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to  other 
thoughts,  and  oicited  suspicions,  which  were  confirmed, 
when,  upon  examining  the  body,  I  discovered  that  the  shot 
had  entered  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  passed  out  at 
the  forehead,  end  that  the  muEile  of  the  gun  had  been 
applied  BO  close  as  to  set  fire  to  the  night-cap  behind," — 
"  BickerstHh' s  Scripture  Help  was  lying  open  beside  the 
body,  as  if  it  had  GiUen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death." 
Michol  was  immediately  questioned  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  occurrence,  but  his  answers  were  unsatisfactory 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  still  the  strongest  and  the 
best  armed  of  the  three  survivors,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
dared  not,  therefore,  give  open  vent  to  his  suspicions ; 
but  the  repeated  avonrals  of  the  Inxiuois.  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  his  frequent  protestations  that  ho  was 
incapable  of  committing  such  an  act,  too  clearly  betrayed 
a  secret  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  body  was  removed 
into  a  clump  of  willows  behind  the  tent,  and,  when  the 

nhad  returned  to  the  flre,  the  fUneral  service  was  read 
dition  to  the  evening  prayers. 
They  now  determined  to  remain  no  longer  where  they 
wore,  but  to  proceed  directly  to  the  fort.  A  portion  of  the 
buffalo  robe  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood  afforded  them 
an  acceptable  meal  of  boiled  skin,  for  the  relief  of  their 
present  necessities;  and  the  remainder  supplied  them  with 
scanty  morsels  during  the  journey  which  followed.  Aa 
thej  advanced,  the  conduct  of  Michel  became  more  alarm- 
ing and  outrageous  than  ever ;  his  ill-nature  vented  itself 
in  mutterings  of  obscure  hints  and  threats ;  and  the  inso- 
lent tone  of  superiority  which  he  now  assumed,  when 
addressing  Dr.  Richardson,  plainly  showed  that  he  con- 
lidered  both  that  gentleman  and  Hepburn  to  be  within  his 
power.  The  gloomy  conviction  now  forced  itself  on  their 
minds,  that  ha  would  attempt  to  destroy  them,  on  the  flrst 
opportunity  that  offered.  That  ho  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  putting  his  murderous  schemes  into  execution,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  natural  reBard  for  his  own  safety,  which 
taught  him  that  to  despatch  nis  intended  victims,  while  he 
yet  needed  their  assistance  in  guiding  him  to  a  place  of 
relief,  was  but  to  ensure  his  own  destruction-  Proceeding 
on  their  journey,  they  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  rock,  on 
which  t~here  was  some  trtpe  de  roche;  here  Michel  halted, 
and  aaid  that  he  would  gather  it,  whilst  the  others  went  on, 
and  that  he  would  soon  overtake  them.  "  Hepburn  and  I," 
Bays  Dr.  Richardson, "  were  now  left  alone,  for  the  first 
time  since  Mr.  Hood's  death,  and  he  acquainted  me  with 
several  material  circumstances  which  lie  had  observed,  of 
Michel's  behaviour,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  no  safety  for  us.  except  in  his  death, 
and  he  offered  to  be  the  insttumant  of  it.    I  determined. 
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however,  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  myself;  and  immediately  upon  Michel's  coming  up, 
I  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  shooting  him  through  the  head 
with  a  pistol." 

Alter  the  death  of  Michel,  the  two  survivors  continued 
their  march  towards  the  Fort ;  and  six  wretched  and  weary 
days  did  they  drag  along  their  bmished  bodies,  before  they 
could  traverse  the  short  space  that  separated  them  from 
that  spot.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  they 
arrived  in  sight  of  it ;  "  and  it  is  impossible,"  sayi  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  to  describe  our  sensations,  when,  on  attain- 
ing the  eminence  that  overlooks  it,  we  beheld  the  smoke 
issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys." 

Such  was  the  tragical  story  which  Dr,  Ridiardson  had 
to  tell,  on  rejoining  bis  unhappy  partners  in  misery.  But 
his  sufferings  were  not  at  an  end:  he  had,  indeed,  reached 
the  Fort,  but  only  to  find  how  fruitless  were  all  the  hopes 
of  relief  which  he  had  so  securely  built  upon  that  event. 
The  party  now  assembled,  consisted  of  six  persons;  our 
three  countrymen,  and  three  Canadians.  Scarcely  two 
days  had  elapsed,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  four, 
by  the  death  of  twoof  theCanadians;  and  before  the  lapse 
of  a  week,  the  remainder  were  in  such  a  state  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  eight-aud-fortv  hours  longer:  pro- 
videntially, however,  on  ue  7th  of  November,  the  long- 
expected  aid  arrived,  by  the  hands  of  three  Indians,  whom 
Mr.  Back  had  sent  with  all  possible  expedition,  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  their  encampment.  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  had  gone  out  to  cut  wood,  leaving  Captain  Frank- 
lin occupied  in  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  gloomy  appre- 
hensions of  Bpproacbbff  death  which  disquieted  the  only 
Canadian  who  was  now  left.  They  had  hardly  begun  their 
labour,  when  they  were  amazed  at  hearing  the  report  of  a 
musket.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  there  was  really 
anyone  near,  until  they  heard  a  shout,  and  immediately 
espied  three  Indians  close  to  the  house.  "  Adam  and  1," 
says  Canlain  Franklin,  "  heard  the  latter  noise,  and  1  was 
fearfiil  tnat  a  part  of  the  house  had  fallen  upon  one  of  my 
companions,  a  disaster  which  had,  in  fact,  been  thought 
not  unlikely.  My  alarm  was  ontv  momentary;  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson came  in  to  communicate  the  joyfiil  intelligence  that 
relief  had  arrived.  He  and  myself  immediately  addressed 
thanksgiving  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  this  deliverance, 
but  poor  Adam  was  in  so  low  a  state,  that  hecould  scarcely 


proceedings  of  the  expedition.  After  a  sufficient  stay  at 
Fort  Enterprise,  to  enable  them  to  recover,  in  some 
degree,  their  strength,  the  party  proceeded  to  Fort  Pro- 
vidence, where  they  remained  during  the  winter.  In 
the  fbllowing  summer,  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
England,  which  they  reacned  safely  in  the  month  tit 
October,  1822. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  discovery  and  examination 'of  a  detached  slip  of 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  oxtending  iu  length  for 
nearly  six  and  k  half  degrees  of  longitude. 
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CAPTAIN  FRANKUN  S  SECOND  JOURNEY. 

Although  Captains  Parry  and  Franklin  both  loft  Eng- 
land with  their  rospoctive  expeditions  about  toe  same 
period  in  the  year  1819,  yet  the  former  of  these  gentlemen 
returned  considerably  the  carher,  and  had  already  been 
gone  nearly  eighteen  months  on  a  second  enterprise,  when 
the  other  arrived  fVom  his  first.  Scarcely  a  year  had,  bow- 
ever,  elapsed,  before  Captain  Parry  returned,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 823,  from  this  second  voyage,  in  which  he  had  vainlj 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  icy  channel  named  the  Stnut 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  the  Government  made  known  its  intention  of  sending 
that  active  navigator  to  engage  in  a  third  attempt;  and 
then  Captain  Franklin  laid  before  them  a  plan  ibr  another 
cx>-operative  expedition,  overland  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  for  the  conduct  of  whioh  he  offered  hit  own  services. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  every  arrangement  made 
for  carrying  it  into  immediate  effect.  Dr.  Richardson 
solicited  permission  again  to  accompany  his  fViend,  whioh 
was  readily  accorded ;  and  the  party  was  completed  by  the 
appointment  of  their  old  fellow-traveller,  Lieutenant  Baek, 
with  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr-  Drummond  as  assistant  botanist, 
and  four  marines.  Captain  Franklin  was  directed,  by  his 
instructions,  to  winter  at  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  thenee 
proceed,  in  the  following  spring,  down  the  Maokeniie 
River,  (which  was  explored  by  the  traveller  of  that  name 
in  1789.)  On  reaching  its  mouth,  the  expedition  was  to 
separate  into  two  parties ;  the  one  to  trace  the  coast  to  the 
.  westward,  and  the  other  to  survey  it  to  the  eastward,  as  far 
as  the  Coppermine  River. 

The  necessary  boats  and  stores  w^re  forwarded  in  the 
summer  of  1824  to  York  Factor)',  and  thence  despatched 
by  the  ordinary  river-navigation  towards  the  Great  Bear 
Lake.  The  officers  left  England  early  in  18^5,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  the  more  circuitous  but  more  convenient  route 
of  New  York  and  Canada  through  Lake  Huron,  overtook 
the  boats  on  the  Methye  River  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  By  the  5th  of  August,  the  whole  party  had  reached 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows  from  the  lake  of 
that  name  into  the  Mackenzie  River ;  and  on  its  banks 
Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters. 
They  ouiekly  began  to  build  a  habitation  and  store,  which 
they  afterwards  named  from  their  respected  commander; 
and  while  the  most  skilful  were  thus  engaged,  he,  himself, 
proceeded  down  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
obtain  infonnation  which  would  probably  serve  to  guide, 
in  some  degree,  his  operations  the  following  year.  ]n  this 
excursion  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  he  rejomed 
his  companions  on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  with 
the  return  of  spring  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  their 
expedition.  On  the  28th  of  June  they  quitted  Fort 
Franklin,  descended  the  Mackenzie,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  separated  into  the  two  branches  which  were  to  pursue 
different  directions,  following  the  two  channels  into  which 
the  stream  here  divided.  Captain  Franklin  conducted 
the  western  party,  and  Dr.  Richardson  the  eastern.  The 
former  had  scarcely  reached  the  sea,  when  they  fell  in 
with  a  largo  number  of  Esquimaux,  with  whom,  but  for 
their  own  forbearance,  they  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  bloody,  and  perhaps,  fatal  encounter.  Having  extricated 
themselves  from  this  imminent  ]ieril»  they  continued  their 
course,  greatly  impeded,  however,  by  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  low  and  awi^mpy  land  that  here 
extends  between  the  northern  terminet^on  of  the  loeky 
mountains  and  the  sea  cqaa^  «eenia  to  be  ivrothietiye  of  « 
constant  fog,  frequently  so  den^e  mi  to  cont?eol  the  nmge  of 
view  to  within  a  few  yards^  Nevertheless,  by  the  16th  of 
August  they  had  succeeded  hi  veaehing  the  half-vey  point 
between  Mackenzie  Jliver  and  ley  Qape^  (the  fUiiheat  noini 
to  which  the  north-western  oqmmI  ef  Amenca  bud  been 
traced  from  Behring*»  Strait)}  hut  the  Byinpiome  of 
approaching  winter  here  bedane  «e  uiMiqniYeeSd*  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retam«  though  vith  greet  reluctance. 
Unfortunately,  Captain  Franklin  did  aot  know,  th%t  at  this 
moment  the  barg[e  of  the  ship,  whioh  had  been  aent  to 
await  his  arrival  in  Behring'e  Strait,  wa«  actually  within 
160  miles  of  the  spot  whioh  he  had  hiwaelf  reached »  had 
he  known  it,  **no  diflScultiea,  dangera,  er  discouraging 
circumstances,*'  to  use  his  own  ei^pressiQn,  would  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  return.  Under  the  exiating  circum- 
stances he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and,  on  the  ^Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, this  Western  expedition  reached  Fort  Franklin, 
where  they  found  the  eastern  branch  letumed  before  them. 


The  navigation  which  Dr,  Richardaon  had  to  ^m 
waa  almost  wholly  nnobstiucted ;  and  hetweea  the  4th  U 
July  and  the  8th  of  i^uguat,  he  auoceeded  in  aooompM- 
ing  the  ooaat  voyase  of  902  miles,  between  the  moatluof 
the  Mackenzie  aad  Gopnermine  Rivera.  He  retaroed  vi^ 
his  party  to  Fort  FranUin  on  the  1st  of  September,  aod, 
after  a  lapae  of  nearly  three  weeks,  waa  joined  by  ik 
eastern  brenoh»  aa  we  have  helbre  related.  In  the  iblkviRg 
year  the  two  parties  set  out  in  company  for  Kngland,  ihid 
they  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1827. 

This  second  expedition  of  Captain  Fftilklin,  tkuiik 
destitute  of  that  tnigio  interest  which  faia  first  excited,  mtj 
be  regwrded  aa  more  important  in  ita  geomphical  reiulti. 
The  64  degrees  of  longitude,  for  wniiSi  the  aoitfam 
ahorea  of  America  had  been  explored  in  the  former  ento" 
prise,  were  now  extended  to  a  line  ezeeeding  39^  degrees 
in  length,  and  approaching  on  the  one  side  to  vithin  H^ 
miles  of  the  extreme  known  north-wettem  point  of  that 
continent,  and  on  the  other  to  within  400  miles  of  its 
supposed  extreme  north-eaatem  point* 

VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BKECHEY, 

Whbn  the  simultaneous  ezpeditiana  of  Captains  Parry  »«1 
Franklin  were  undertaken  in  1824,  it  appeared  to  i^ 
with  whom  they  originated,  to  he  almoat  impossible  tbit 
either  of  them,  even  in  the  event  of  suoeess,  could  radi 
the  open  sea  in  Behring's  Strait,  without  behig  aeailj,  if 
not  wholly,  exhausted  of  reaouroea  and  mmsions,  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  Captain  FrenUin  a  party  would  be 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveyance  to  Europe' 
Accordingly,  to  obviate  these  antioipated  diffieultiet,  Hs 
Majesty*s  Uovemment  determined  upon  sendinf^  asbipto 
that  spot,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  two  expeditioni.  Ibt 
Blossom  sloop  waa  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cob- 
mand  of  her  given  to  Captain  P.  W.  tteeehey,  wbo  bad 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  preeedii^;  northen 
voyages.  Before  the  dsoarture  of  Captain  Franklin,  be 
arranged  with  Captain  Beeehey  the  ptan  ef  their  juist 
operations.  Kotaebue  Inlet  was  agreed  upon  aa  the  plan 
of  rendezvous,  where  Captain  Beeehey  was  to  rasaiii 
during  the  summer-months  of  lSd6  and  \%%7» 

The  Bfossom  sailed  from  Snghmd  on  May  l»th,  1825; 
and  passing  Behring's  Strait,  entered  Kotsebue  Sound  carlj 
in  the  morning  of  the  d9nd  ef  September.  The  laod  ns 
much  obseureff  by  a  thick  fog,  which,  however,  dearadof 
soon  afterwards,  and  discovered  to  their  astonished  Tier, 
a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  that  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  Captain  Kotiebue«  Captain  Beeehey 
named  it  Hoiham  luht,  and  sent  the  baige  to  eiamine  i^ 
intending  to  proceed  with  the  ship  Airther  into  the  aun^ 
as  far  as  Chamisso  Island,  the  appointed  place  of  lea- 
deavous.  The  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind  prereDled 
him  fVoni  advaneing  for  neariy  two  davs.  Duriag  bii 
detention,  a  party  ef  the  natives  apfM^oaeiied  the  ahip.  ^ 
their  baidars,  bringing  with  them  various  aiiielea  ef  skin 
and  fish,  which  tl^y  were  desiroui  ef  changing  fcr  otbff 
commodities.  The  baidara  are  a  apeeies  of  boat,  simile 
in  construction  to  the  Bsquimaux  eomiaks  (or  vooitf 
boats),  of  Hudson's  Bay.  "  They  consist,"  says  Captain 
Beeehey  "  of  a  frame  made  from  drift-wood,  coTcred  wiu 
the  skins  of  walruses  strained  over  it,  and  are  capable  c>f 
being  tightened  at  any  time  by  a  lacing  on  the  inside » 
the  gunwale;  the  frame  and  benches  for  the  rowers, aw 
fastened  with  thongs,  by  which,  the  boat  is  rendered  beti» 
light  and  pliable;  the  skin,  when  soaked  with  water,  is 
translucent ;  and  a  stranger  placing  his  foot  apon  the  ^ 
yielding  anrfoee  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  foncies  it  a  m 
aecurity;  hut  it  isverysafo  and  durable,  especially  w^ 
kept  well  greased/'  Sach  of  these  boaU  now  contaioed 
fkrom  ten  to  thirteen  men»  who  all  exhibited  the  custoio. 
which  waa  aifi^warda  found  to  he  general  along  this  p 
ef  the  AmeHoan  ooast  ef  wearing  ornaments  in  tbeir 
under  Up,  Theae  eonsisted  of  piecea  of  ivory,  stone,  or 
glass,  formed  with  a  double  head,  like  a  sleeve-button,  one 
part  of  which  ia  thrust  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  und^ 
lip.  The  incision  ia  made  when  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  !««  at  first,  the  aiae  of  a  quill ;  as  they  grow  older>  t^ 
nativea  enlarge  the  orifloe,  and  increase  the  size  of  tB« 
ornament  accordingly,  that  it  may  hold  its  "^*^'  "^ 


adults,  thia  oriace  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  aoa 
will,  if  requirad»  distend  to  three  quarters  of  an  i°^^'.  . 
The  people  themselves  possessed  all  the  <^^^^^^?^  a 
features  of  the  Esquimaux ;-— large,  fot,  louad.fe^*^^ 
cheek  bones,  small  hazel  eyes,  eyebrows  slanting  uae^ 
Chineie,  and  Wide  mouths.  Theengranngoftheaat^'' 
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256,  is  from  Captain  Beecbey.  They  were  strictly  honest; 
and  in  this  respect  offer  rather  a  contrast  to  others  of  their 
race,  whom  Captain  Beechey  subsequently  visited. 

Red  and  blue  beads,  buttons,  knives,  and  hatchets,  were 
\n  general  request,  and  readily  induced  them  to  sell  their 
ordmary  commodities ;  but  tawac,  as  they  called  our 
tobacco,  was  the  great  object  of  the  men  s  desires,  and  an 
offer  of  this,  made  them  part  with  even  their  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  hftd  reAised  to  barter  fbr  the  usual 
articles  of  exchange.  Their  habits  seemed  to  be  very 
filthy ;  but  they  were  hospitable,  though,  after  their  own 
fashion.  Whenever  Captain  Beeohey  visited  them,  he  was 
received  in  the  most  mendlv  manner ;  and  frequently,  to, 
use  his  own  expressioni  "  underwent  the  fUU  delights  of  an 
Esquimaux  salutation/'  A  oontaot  of  noses*  or  a  smooth- 
ing of  the  visiters'  ikcei  with  hands,  which  had  been 
previously  licked  and  applied  to  their  own,  was  the  usual 
mode  of  reception ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  most  especial 
mark  of  regard,  a  warm  embrace  and  bug,  supplied  the 

Slace  of  this  less-distinguished  favour*  The  choicest 
olicacies  which  their  means  could  afford,  were  then 
offered ;  but  the  guests,  with  a  squeamishness  that  excited 
at  once  the  surprise  and  ridioule  of  their  less  scrupu- 
lous hosts,  oould  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  aooept  the 
dainty  fru^.  Bowls  of  bluboer  and  valrua  flesh,  dishes 
of  whortleberries  mashed  up  with  sorrel  and  rancid  train- 
oil,  were  left  untouched  by  our  fastidious  count  r3rmen ;  the 
entrails  of  a  fine  seal,  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood, 
shared  a  similar  fate;  and  even  "the  raw  flesh  of  the 
narwhal,  nicely  cut  into  lumps,  with  an  equal  distribution 
of  black  and  white  fat,**  displayed  its  tempting  charms  in 
vain.  One  gentleman  only,  and  he  to  oblige  the  Captain, 
ventured  to  taste  one  of  the  motley  mixtures,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  appetite  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  that 
Captain  Beechey  reached  Chamisso  Island,  only  five  days 
later  than  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Captain  Franklin  and 
himself.  No  traces  of  the  latter  gentlemen  were  yet  to  be 
seen ;  and  Captain  Beechey,  therefore,  proceeded,  according 
to  the  arrangement,  to  survey  the  coast  further  to  the 
northward,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  that  Captain  Franklin  might  not  want  provisions, 
in  die  event  of  his  missing  the  ship  along  the  coast,  and 
arriving  at  the  island  in  her  absence,  a  tight  barrel  of 
Hour  was  buried  in  the  most  unfrequented  spot  m  its 
vicinity,  and  directions  for  finding  it  were  deposited  in  a 
bottle,  to  which  attention  was  directed  by  writing  upon  the 
cliffs  with  white  paint.  By  the  middle  of  August  he 
reached  Icy  Cape,  where  he  found  the  sea  quite  open,  and 
felt  the  greatest  desire  to  adyanoe.  His  instructions  were, 
however,  positive,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  beset  with 
his  ship  m  the  ice ;  and  he  was  obliged,  thereiore,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  despatching  the  barge  to  prosecute  the 
fiirther  search,  while  he  returned  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  barge  proceeding  to  the  north-eastward,  succeeded  in 
exploring  the  line  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  126 
miles  beyond  Icy  Cape ;  and,  the  crew  having  erected  a 
]K)st  for  Captain  Franklin,  returned  to  the  ship. 

Captain  Beechey  remained  with  the  Blossom  at  Cha- 
misso Island,  occupied  in  surveying  the  coast  and  harbours 
of  Kotzebue  Sound,  until  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  During 
his  stay,  he  made  several  excursions,  and  procured  many 
interesting  fossil  remains.  He  had  also  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  the  habits  And  peculiarities  of  the  natives,  or 
western  Esquimaux,  ai  they  are  called,  in  contradistinction 
to  their  eastern  brethren.  Their  deserted  huts  were 
frequently  found  in  many  plaees,  and  traces  of  a  recent 
residence  were  of^en  visible.  He  particularly  jiotices  their 
burial-places,  and  the  mode  which  tney  have  of  disposing 
of  their  dead.  The  eofpse  is  deposited,  with  the  head  to 
the  westward,  in  a  sort  of  eoflln  ibrmed  of  loose  planks, 
and  placed  upon  f^  nlatlhrm  of  driit«wood,  which  is  some- 
times raised  to  the  neight  of  two  feet,  A  double  tent  of 
sjpars  of  drift-wood,  put  together  elosely,  is  erected  over 
this  as  a  covering  (o  secure  the  body  fh>m  the  depredations 
of  foxes  and  wolves }  but  the  rapacity  of  those  animals 
succeeds  before  long,  in  breaking  trough  this  feeble 
protection.  The  body  is  generally  dressed  in  a  frock  made 
of  eider-duck  skins,  and  covered  with  hides  of  deer  or  sea- 
horse. The  coffin  and  planks  are  sometimes  omitted,  and 
the  corpse  then  rests  simply  on  the  drift-wood.  We  have 
given  a  representation  of  one  of  these  graves'  in  page  256. 

The  Blossom  quitted  the  sound  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  having  repassed  Behring*8  Stntiti  stood  to  the  south- 


ward, and  reached  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  ttie  8th  of  November.  Here  Captain  Beechey 
had  intended  to  recruit  his  supplies ;  but  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  which  it  afforded,  compelled  him  to  proceed 
first  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Macao,  where 
he  procured  sufficient  stores  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
voyage*  The  ship  left  Macao  on  the  30th  of  April,  1827, 
and,  after  visiting  the  Great  IfOo  Choo,  passed  through 
Behring*8  Strait,  and  reached  the  rendexvoua  this  time  by 
the  5th  of  August ;  stlU  there  was  no  traoe  of  Franklin, 
and  they  aooordingly  stood  forward  to  the  northward.  The 
unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  prevented  them  ttom  proceed- 
ing so  flur  as  they  had  gone  the  fbrmer  year ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  thei?  barge,  ana  a  narrow  escape  of  wreck  on  the 
part  of  the  ship,  they  were  compelled,  dy  the  early  setting 
In  of  the  winter,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  tne  Polar  Sea,  and 
retrace  their  course  to  England,  which  they  reached  on  the 
8th  of  Septomber,  1828,  after  an  abseno«of  three  Years 
and  a  half,  and  a  voyage  of  73,000  miles, 

LAST  VOYAGB,OF  CAPTAIN  ROSS. 

Ws  have  already  adverted  to  the  open  charge  of  negligence 
which  was  brought  against  Captain  Ross,  on  his  return 
firom  the  first  expedition  In  1818,  and  to  the  doubts  that 
were  by  many  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed,  that  the 
chivalrous  honour  of  a  British  seaman,  could  tamely  brook 
a  censure  so  directly  impugning  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional charactor.  To  vindicato  his  wounded  reputation 
from  the  stain,  which,  to  his  jealous  eye,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  it,  became,  therefore,  with  this  gallant  officer,  an 
o^ect  of  paramount  importance;  for  tne  attainment  of 
which,  neither  the  sacrifice  qf  his  property,  nor  the  venture 
of  his  life  were  thought  too  great  a  price.  Accordingly  he 
left  £ngland  with  the  Victory  steam-vessel,  in  the  summer 
of  182$,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  passage  to 
the  westward,  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet;  whi(9i  ho 
reached  m  August  It  was  on  the  westorn  shore  of  this 
opening  that  the  Fury  had  been  abandoned  in  Captain 
Parry*s  third  voyage,  and  when  Captain  Ross  reached 
the  spot  where' she  had  been  left,  ail  remains  had  been 
drifted  away  by  the  ice.  But  the  provisions  which  had 
been  deposited  on  shore,  were  in  good  condition;  and 
having  availed  themselves  of  these,  Hoss  and  his  party 
oentinued  to  the  south  and  west,  until  in  latitude  70^,  and 
longitude  90^  W.,  their  progress  was  arrested  for  the 
season.  An  excellent  wintonng  harbour  was  found,  m 
which  they  secured  theu*  ship,  (which  had  already  been 
eonverted  into  a  sailing  vessel,)  and  to  which  thev  gave  the 
name  of  Feiis  Harbour . 

*  The  winter  was  spent  m  the  usual  manner  ana  nere 
again  a  party  of  Esquimaux  contributed  to  alleviate  its 
pToomy  dulness.  The  whole  summer  of  1830  was  spent 
m  examining  the  eontinuity  of  the  inlet,  and  whether 
there  was  a  channel  by  which  a  vessel  might  pass  to  the 
westward ;  and  it  was  at  length  ascertained,  that  a  narrow 
neek  of  land  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  eon 
nexion  between  the  waters  of  me  inlet,  and  the  sea  to  the 
east  I  this  extraordinary  isthmus  was  found  to  be  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth,  ten  of  which  were  ooeupied  by  a  ehain  of 
f^sh-water  lakes.  It  was  crossed  by  commander  James 
Ross,  who  surveyed  the  sea  coast  to  the  westward  as  fbr 
as  to  longitude  99^  or  to  within  150  miles  of  Uie  Point 
Tumagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  it  appeared  directly  to 
trend.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employed  in  tracing 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  from  the  bottom  of  the  isthmus, 
and  the  results  left  no  doubt  of  ito  joining  to  the  land 
forming  Repulse  Bay.  A  second  winter  was  now  passed 
in  Sheriff^  Harbour,  not  far  ftom  the  former  winter 
quarters;  which,  with  thai  of  1831,  is  alluded  to  by 
Captain  Ross  as  being  one  of  uncommon  severity.  The 
summer  of  1831,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  sur- 
veying the  coast  across  the  isthmus  to  the  north-west; 
and  in  the  autumn,  the  Victorv  was  moved  fourteen  miles 
to  the  northward.  All  hope,  however,  of  saving  the  ship, 
was  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  the  severity  of  another  winter 
put  it  quite  beyond  possibility.  Aeoordingly,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1832,  she  was  abandoned,  and  our  adventurers 
entered  on  a  perilous  and  fatiguing  journey  to  Fury  Beach, 
**as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  lives.'*  This  they 
reached  on  the  1st  of  July  following,  and  they  imm'nliately 
proceeded  to  repair  the  boate  of  the  Furv,  and  to  construct 
a  temporary  hut. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  they  again  departed,  and  emerged 
intoBarrow*8  Strait  on  Uie  Ist  of  September,    Here,  how« 
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ever,  ell  theit  hopes  of  escape  were  at  once  deitroyed. 
Nothing  but  one  impenetrable  moss  of  ice  presented  itself 
toTiew  over  the  whole  channel.  Accordingly,  they  were 
compelled  to  retntn  to  Fur;  Beach,  where  another  dreary 
winter  was  passed.  At  ten ^h,  on  the  8th  of  July.  1833, 
thev  once  more  quitted  this  station.  Fortunately  they 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  flndinj;  clear  water,  where  they 
had  the  year  before  been  stopped  by  ice,  and  therefore 
made  the  beat  of  their  way  to  the  eastward.  On  the  25th 
they  crossed  Navy  Boerd  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  mom- 
ins  descried  a  ship  in  the  oRIng,  becalmed,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  the  same  vessel  that  Captun 
Rose  commanded  in  16)8.  At  noon  they  reached  her, 
and  having  been  taken  on  board,  reached  England  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1833,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
tbur  years.  The  results  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly 
summed  thas : — The  discovery  of  the  continent  and 
isthmui  of  Boolhia  (as  the  new  land  to  the  southward  was 
named  by  Captain  Ross,)  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  (or  the  sea 
lo  the  eutwud,)  as  also  of  a  vast  number  of  islands,  rivers, 
and  lakes;  the  determining  that  the  nortli-eastem  point  of 
the  American  continent  extends  to  the  74th  degree  of 
north  latitude;  valuable  observations  in  every  branch  of 
edenee,  more  particularly  in  magnetism ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  Nwth  Pole, 

The  last  accounts  which  had  reached  England  ttom  Cap- 
tain Ross,  being  dated  in  July  IBZ9,  from  Disco  Island, 
fears  the  most  alarming  were  excited  for  his  saiety,  as  the 
close  of  1S32  approach^,  and  no  tidings  were  yet  lieard  of 
him.  A  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to 
consider  what  steps  were  Bt  to  be  taken ;  and  it  was 
reserved  to  open  a  subscription,  and  ersaniM  a  committee, 
to  make  the  requisite  preparations  tor  despatching  a  par^ 
in  quest  of  him.  This  was  done;  and,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  ]  833,  Captun  Back,  to  whom  the  expedition  had 
been  intrusted,  sailed  from  Liverpool.  Two  days  before 
the  announcement  of  Captain  Rms's  safety,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Captain  Back,  dated  June  19th,  from  Jack 
Rive^  with  intelligence  of  bis  arrival  at  that  stage  of  bis 
journey.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that  a  messenger 
should  be  despatched  after  him,  to  carry  the  welcome  news, 
and  direct  him  now  to  turn  his  attention  to  what  had  before 
been  a  secondary  object  of  the  expedition,  geo^phical 
discovery.  The  efforts  of  this  gentleman  will,  it  is  hoped, 
complete  our  knowledge  of  ^e  north-eastern  shores  of 
America.  It  is  probable  that  he  will,  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  reach  Coronation  Gulf,   and,  passing  Franklin' 


James  Ross,  and  thus  connect  the  discoveries  of  the  late 
expedition  with  those  of  Franklin. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thx  results  of  the  various  expeditions  which  we  have 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  said  to  be  almiHt 
conclusive  in  favour  of  tbe  existence  of  a  North'West 
Passage;  but  at  tbe  sametime,equally  clear  in  establishing 
the  impracticability  of  its  navigation.  Its  accomplishment 
may  now  be  regarded  rather  as  a  point  of  geographical 
science,  than  as  an  event  likely  to  be  at  all  productive  of  any 
immediate  practical  benefit.  The  object  for  which  it  was 
originally  undertaken. — the  discovery  of  a  shorter  com- 
mercial route  to  the  Indies,  has,  indeed,  been  abandoned, 
ever  since  the  opinion  of  John  Davis  and  the  older  mariners, 
that  Che  "deep  sea  fryseth  not,"  was  refuted  by  tbe  expe- 
rience of  modem  navigators;  but  when  the  motive,  arising 
from  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  traffic  bad  ceased  to  exist. 
another,  and  still  more  powerfril  incentive  sprung  ud  in  its 
place, — the  desire  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  miman 
knowledKe  and  civilisation.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  us  to 
observe  the  strenuous  efforts  of  our  own  country  in  this 
work ;  alone  and  unsupported,  she  has  done  nearty  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  effecting  the  solution  of  this  grest 
question,  and  still  continues  her  unremitting  exertions  on 
its  behalf,  in  the  hope,  and  the  woll-lbunded  nope,  we  trust, 
of  success. 
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I. 
CONVERSATIONS   of  a  FATHER  with  HIS  CHIL- 
DREN.    In  Two  Pocket  Volumes,    with    many  En- 
gravings.   Price  &$,  6d,  bound  in  doth;  or  in  fimcy 
binding,  with  gilt  edges,  price  75.  6d, 

These  CoaTenftUou  were  flnt  written  with  a  Tiew  to  the  fimtiflcatioa  and  im« 
pruvement  of  the  Author*!  chiliken.  They  aie  now  pnUliahed  with  the  rineere 
amice  that  the  perasnl  of  them  may  afford  to  others  also  somewhat  of  pleasure 
and  advantage.  The  principles  here  ineuleated  are  those  of  the  Reliction  of  the 
GospeL  The  little  work  is  intendod  to  promote  cheerftel  and  fenrent  piety,  a  con- 
tented, obedient,  and  giatefttl  frame  of  mind,  feelings  of  affection  and  kindness 
towards  onr  fHends,  Mid  of  active  benevolence  towanis  alL  The  habit,  too,  of 
deriving  instruction  and  delight  tmm  contemplating  the  varied  scenes  of  nature, 
and  the  ordinary  oceurrences  of  life,  it  is  honed  roav,  at  the  same  time,  be  instilled 
and  cherished ;  whilst  the  maxim,  the  spirit  of  which  the  Author  trusts  will  be 
found  to  breathe  through  the  whole,  is,  bk  oood  akd  bx  happy 

II. 

LIVES  of  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.  Volume  the  First. 
Bishop  Wilson ;  Archbishop  Usher ;  Dr. Hammond; 
John  Evelyn.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A.  With 
Portraits  on  Steel,  by  Enqlkheart.  Price  4#.  6</.  bound 
in  cloth. 

The  paths  of  good  men  are  comroomy  lu  fiul  of  peace,  and  tne  sorrows  w'nich 
btffkU  them,  so  mercif^y  softened  and  blessed  by  a  sacred  influence,  that  few 
more  pleasing  or  successftil  ways  of  recommending  the  (bar  and  love  of  God  have 
been  found,  than  the  publication  of  religious  biography.  With  the  design  of  pn»« 
moting  so  good  a  cause,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  this  htUe  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  a  fresh  interest  may  have 
been  given  to  the  lives  of  these  eminent  persons,  by  Uie  collation  of  former  me- 
moirs, and  tho  addition  of  new  matter  gleaned  tnm  their  own  writings*  as  well  as 
trom  many  volumes  of  contemporary  biography  and  history 

lU. 

READINGS  in  BIOGRAPHY.  A  Selection  of  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations.  Price  4#.  6d,  bound  in 
cloth,  uniformly  with  Readings  in  Poetry. 

The  design  of  this  worn  b  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  leaders  in  tho 
roost]  important  revolutions  which  history  records,  tnm  the  age  of  Sesostris  to 
Uiat  of  Napoleon.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  those  personages,  concerning 
wrhom  information  is  most  required  b}  the  historical  student.  All  the  lives  have 
o«en  compiled  firom  original  sources  ;  those  of  the  Oriental  Sovereigns  especially, 
are  taken  ftrom  oriental  writers  ;  and  in  tho  life  of  Saint  Louts,  some  curious  par- 
iiculan  of  the  Egyptian  Crusade  will  bo  found,  derived  ttom  cotemporary  Arabic 
Ilistorianik 

IV. 
READINGS    in    SCIENCE;    bemff   EXPLANATIONS 

of  some  of  the  most  interesting  APPEAJIANCES  and 
PRINCIPLES  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ex- 
pressed in  simple  Language,  and  illustrated  by  fimiHiar 
Examples.    Price  5s,  bound  in  cloth. 


This  volume  differs  materially  from  urevious  pubbcations  naving  the  same 

ing  the  patn  of 
ncrs.    Tho  chief  difference  will  be  found,  in  the  order'  of  the  subjects,  in  tho 


object,  namely,  that  of  rendering  the 


science  easy  and  inviting  to  bef  in< 


manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  in  the  examples  by  which  principles  are  illus- 
trated, and  in  certain  reflections  and  remarks,  not  generaUy  Introduced  into 
scientiflc  writings. 

V. 
READINGS  in  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  tne  Works 
of  the  best  English  Poets,  fh>m  Spenser  to  the  present 
times ;  and  Specimens  of  several  American  Poets  of  de« 
served  reputation.  With  Literary  Notices  of  the  various 
Writers,  and  brief  Notes,  explaining  remote  allusions  and 
obsolete  words.    Price  4s,  6a.  cloth  lettered. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  pieces  and  passages  as  best  illustrate  the 
style  of  the  respective  Authors,  and  are.  at  the  same  time,  not  lieyond  the  average 
capacity  of  youthfa\  students.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  most  scm* 
f/Ulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  moral  character  of  the  extracts. 

VI. 
LIVES  OF  SACRED  POETS.  Volume  I.  Fletcher, 
Wither*  Quarles,  Herbert,  and  Crashaw;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  English  Sacred  Poetry.  By 
R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.  The  Portraits  on  Steel,  by 
Enoleheart.    In  the  Press, 

The  writer  of  these  Lives  has  endeavoured  to  present  as  am^  a  view  as  the 
limits  of  a  volume  would  permit,  of  the  state  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  the  reicns  of  Elisa> 
Iteth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First.  Among  the  poets  and  dlstincnished 
iodividnals.of  whom  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  are  given,  maybecno- 
mcrateil.  R.  Southwell ;  H.  Constable ;  B.  Barnes ;  Francis  Davison,  tne  author 
of  some  exqnis.te  Versions  fhmi  the  Psalms ;  Donne ;  W.  Browne,  the  sweetest 
disciple  of  Spenser's  Pastoral  %hool ;  Sir  John  Denham  ;  Ileywood,  ihe  author 
of  the  Blerwrchie  of  Iht  Blmtd  Amgeli;  G.  Sandys;  Lord  Bacon,  the  friend  fit 
Herbert ;  Hobhes,  tlie  philosopher,  ana  Ben  Jonson,  his  associate  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Adwincemad  ofLearmng ;  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury ; 
the  accomplished  and  learned  Selden ;  Archbishops  WilliAms  and  Laud }  Lord 
Ptmbioke,  the  lover  and  loved  of  poets;  Cowley,  the  affectionate  friend  of  Cm- 


vn. 

A  MANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MUSIC, 
chiefly  with  a  View  to  PSALMODY.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction.    By  JOHN  TURNER,  Esq.    Price  As. 

With  an  especial  view,  first  and  principally,  to  render  the  kind  of  assistance 
reqnirsd  for  tne  improvement  of  the  musical  portfon  of  the  Church  Service;  and 
in  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  more  extended  beneflto.  this  UtUe  work  was 
begun.  The  author  oilers  it,  not  as  an  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  trikid, 
but  as  the  result  of  long  experience :  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  that,  if  the 
rules  and  details  sunested  are  corefolly  attended  to  and  jiatiently  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  end  proposM  will  be  entirelv  accomplished.  Though  it  is  chiefly  designed 
for  the  use  of  children  collected  in  large  numbers,  it  may.  with  equal  advantage, 
be  adopted  in  smaller  astemblages.  and  hi  the  domestic  circle  *  and  may  idso  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  adults. — Jntrodueltcn, 

VIII. 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  CARDS,  prescribed  m  Turner  s 
Manual  of  Vocal  Music  Card  No.  I.,  Notation  ; 
Card  No.  II.,  The  Diatonic  Major  Scale,  or  Key 
(with  Examples  and  Explanations).  Price  One  Shilling 
per  Dozen  Cards. 

IX. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (with  Music);  a  Series  of  Origi- 
nal Sacred  Songs,  suitable  for  the  Festival  of  OUR 
LORD'S  NATIVITY ;  adapted  to  Select  Music,  from 
Handel,  Haydn,  Jackson  (of  Exeter),  Abel.  Relfe. 
&c.,  and  to  various  National  and  Ancient  Airs,  arranged 
for  one,  two,  and  three  Voices,  with  Accompaniments 
for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ.    Price  4s,  boimd  in  cloth. 

In  an  essay  prefixed  to  this  volume,' the  origin  and  history  of  Ckrutmtu  CarvU 
have  been  traced  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  '*  Sacked  Somos"  now  oflTereU  to 
the  public.  The  custom  of  singing  such  songs,  wliich  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  nas  taken  hold,  for  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  of  the  miuds  of  our  country- 
men, is  in  itself  blameless,  and  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  good  ;  but 
the  forms  of  words  under  which  the  custom  has  been  maiutained  have  very  slight 
claims  on  approbation.  Many  of  them  are  mere  incitemonts  to  feasting  aud  ca- 
rousing, and  those  designed  to  have  a  more  suitable  tendency  are  calculated  (o 
excite  ridicule  and  contempt,  even  in  the  rudest  minds,  rather  than  iho»o  feelings 
which  become  the  sacred  subject. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (smgle  sheet.)  The  Poetry  of  the 
above  Volume,  printed  uniformly  with  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  for  popular  circulation.    Price  One  Penny. 

XI. 

The  HISTORY  of  MOHAMMEDANISM,  and  the  pnn- 
cipal  MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS,  derived  cbieflv  from 
Oriental  Authorities.    In  One  Volume.    In  the  Press, 

This  work  will  contain  a  full  account  of  the  Mohammedan  traditions  respectioc 
the  origin  of  their  fkith  ;  an  account  of  tho  political,  religious,  and  social  state  of 
the  East,  when  first  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  were  promulgate4l ;  a  history  of 
Mohamnwd's  life,  mainly  derived  fh>m  his  own  automographical  notices  in  the 
Koran ;  an  original  Mohammedan  Creed  ;  and  the  fullest  particulars  that  ha>  e 
yet  appeared  in  English,  of  the  leading  secu  that  divide  the  Mussulmans. 

XII. 

A  COURSE  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  applied  to 
the  ARTS ;  intended  for  the  use  of  practical  Men.  and 
to  be  read  in  the  upper  classes  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
HENRY  MOSELEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, King*s  College,  London.    In  the  Press, 

The  course  will  eommenoe  with  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  applied  to  the  Arts. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  technical  language  in  this  Treatise  ;  and 
the  method  of  demonstration  b  by  dhrct  erperiwunt,  the  Course  being  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  mathematics. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  entirely  practical  in  ito  application,  the  considera- 
turn  otJHction  is  introduced  2hMn  the  oommeneement. 

XIIL 

The  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and  CHA- 
RACTERS, from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRUSADES. 
By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.  With  Engravings. 
Price  5s,  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

In  this  work,  the  Crusaden.  the  Greeks.  Turks,  and  Saracens  of  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  will  be  set  before  the  view  of  the  reader  as  tliey  lived,  thought  and 
acted.  Their  valour,  their  supcrstitfon.  their  ferocity,  their  honour,  will  be  dis- 
played in  OS  strong  a  light  as  the  existing  historical  documente  permit,  and  accu- 
rate descriptions  and  graphic  illustration*  will  exhibit  the  towns  and  scenery  <*f 
Syria,  and  the  other  countries  which  a-ere  the  Ihratre  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Crusaden. 
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XIV. ' 

THREE  WEEKS  in  PALESTINE  and  LEBANON. 
With  many  ENGRAvmos.  A  Sxcond  E0iftOK»  enlarged. 
Price  3t.  bound  in  oloth. 

A  little  Totoma  ttom  the  tnTelllrtg  note*  of  A  pArty  ^h6  tMd«  ilw  tottr*    0«. 

criptiotu  of  Baalbec.  Beirot,  Damieita.  Jaffa.  Jemsalem.  Kamlah.  and  other  places, 

are  blended  with  nt&ark«  txpoo  the  aathrM,  tlM  Inddenta  of  the  i«anMT»  and 

ihe  obsen-ationa  and  teflectlofii  Whieh  MtttliUy  Mtttfio  •  Clftrgymao  U  UftVtU 

ling  through  the  Holy  Land. , 

XV. 

SADOC  AND  MIRIAlkff.  A  JEWISH  TALE.  The, 
SxcoND  Editiox.    Price  Is.  Bd.  Cloth  lettered. 

The  ehlef  object  of  the  anthor  has  heen  to  exhibit  th«  BTtdeneM  'of  Chrit- 
tianity  aa  they  muat  hav%  appeared  to  a  Jew,  In  our  Saviour's  time.  In  order  tliat 
tiiit  might  be  clearly  done,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  prevailins  prejudices 
to  which  they  were  opposed :  the  Pharisee  would  not  bcliere,  because  he  had  eon- 
eealed  his  own  private  selflshness  and  ambition  under  the  cloak  of  religion }  the 
Saddneee  was  unconvineed,  because  his  worldly.mindedneas  and  love  of  earthly 
enjoyments  called  him  away  fhim  all  religions  thonglitt.   The  introduetlon  of  these 

Kints  into  a  story  seemed  more  likely  to  attract  the  reader,  than  if  they  had  been 
rely  exhibited  to  his  view  thiDugh  the  medium  of  an  argumentativa  treatise ; 
while  such  a  oombinatlon  enabled  tEa  writer  ts  intvrmis  tome  portton  of  Jewish 
MU<iulUe«<— /ntfvdkMeia*. 

XVI. 

OUTLINES  of  SACRED  HISTORY:  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World  to  the  Destruction  or  Jerusalem.  With 
many  ENORAviifos.  Nkw  Edition,  with  Additions, 
Price  3#.  6c/.,  Cloth  Boards. 

Tho  dcsien  of  this  Work  is  to  afford  a  condensed  tlew  of  the  History  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Jewish  HistorVf 
in  the  interval  between  the  Babylonish  Capti\ity  and  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  and  in 
the  period  between  Christ's  Ascension  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  awfUl  Prophecy 
of  the  Deatnntkm  of  Jemaolcra  ftnd  the  Diapettlon  of  the  Je«i. 

xvn. 

SCENES  and  SKETCHES  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Vol.  I.    With  ENOMATmos.    Price  Zs.  Qd.  Oloth  lettered. 

It  is  oar  pnrpose  to  narrate  (h«  prfneipal  and  moit  IntefesUffflrerenU  io  the 
annals  of  England  •  not  to  reject  any  topic  eonneeted  with  them  which  Is  Ifkcly 
to  entertain  and  instruct :  Religion.  I.itenitvre.  Coatoms.  and  Manoen  |  to  avail 
ourselves  of  authentic  private  memoirs  and  aneadotes  of  celebrated  pmaoiutfet  i 
aometimet  to  comprise  tlie  history  of  many  yeart  In  a  brief  paaaing  notlM ;  at  others, 
to  dwell  for  a  ennsiderable  period  on  that  of  a  few  weeks,  or  evefl  of  a  tiiiglc  day. 
Rejecting,  in  short,  all  the  trammels  of  the  feguUr  bistorian<  and  rajoieing  in 
the  Ubortv  of  our  own  tkt  hnmbler  literary  station,  we  do  not  intend  to  Impoae 
any  restninta  upon  onr  waaderinga,  save  thoaa  of  atrlet  ehtonolMrieal  arrange, 
nent.  and  aa  nndettetiag  OhoreiiM  to  goldMof  ioknoirladgtd  MtiMrtty.-'/n. 
troduetum, 

xvin.; 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  considered  with  reference 
to  Civihzation  and  the  Arts.  With  many  EiraRATixos. 
Price  3s.  Od.  Cloth  lettered. 

This  work  will  comprise  a  genera)  <hrroy  of  Domestic  Quadmpeds.  and  tha 
SS?**^  *^  ^^^V'uf  *?  ***•  gwai  «eoi»o«y  or  itstttro  i  tliflf  uontidbiofl,  too«  with 
tha  progress  of  civiH«*tion  and  the  arts,  with  the  history  of  natloni,W  the 
rfTuu  S•«^^•«l««J"•t•.  «w  •tw  specified }  those  <5ounirles  whtet^  ora  tin! 
i!^^*5***'tri*'",*y  *?ru**?  "^»i»»»tto"  •"^  wropriation  of  eartain  it^ics.  i^ 
!!?t"*lj^*l!!f^Vj^'.ir**t.**»«  «»«»««  *nd  hafiSa  of  the  natives,  aa  STaa  ihoy 
AM  usootated  with  the  htatory  of  Domeatle  Aobsal«.WiKfodb«ff^.  ^ 

XIX. 

EUROPE  and  its  INHABTTANTS  FAMILIARLY  DE- 
SCRIBED; for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of 
Young  Persons.    In  the  Press. 

•  Tha  design^  of  this  work  ^iom  yonlig  potsona  a  leat  fer  the  study  of  Geo. 
graphy  and  History,  by  introducing  io  them  the  leading  featurei  of  those  sciencetf 
under  the  most  agretfable  fotlft }  and  by  thns  fhraishlng  their  minda,  almost  im- 
perceptibty  aa  it  weia,  wHh  a  pleaaing  tariety  of  fiwta  and  inddcntt,  which  con. 
alitute  the  elemenU  of  future  intelligence.  To  those  who  have  watched  the  in* 
terest  with  which  tfhildren  llst*H  to  the  tales  of  a  Traveller,  or  have  seen  with  what 
delight  they  view  the  costumes  of  nations  and  other  pictorial  vepraaentatlons, 
little  need  be  aaid  to  reeommend  the  piesent  work.  The  language  in  which  it  it 
written,  will.  H  is  hoped,  be  found  aafllciently  faniliaf  without  being  puerile  i  tha 
sentimeots  inonleated,  are  aaeh  aa  tnito  nosal  worth  with  baaovoleut  priaoipiea 
and  patriotic  feeUoga.  , 

Himilar  volumefl,  .deaerfbtaf  fOu  90m  portiMM  of  tho  Olobt^iriU  follow  rtrf 
aaortly  ' 

XX.'    ^j'  ■^' 

The  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.  (Clam  MAttMALtA.)  With 
▼ery  many  Engravinos.    Price  Is.  6ds,  bound  in  cloth. 

'  This  little  book  has  been  prepared,  without  any  pretensions  to  sMentifie  import, 
anw.  soMy  for  the  nse  of  yonng  persons.  The  natttre,  habita,  and  uses  of  the 
Animals  detcribwi,  are,  however,  presented  in  a  eorrect,  though  simple  and  at- 
tractive, form,  and  ito  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  marvellona,  which  loo  frequently 

Si^ti*  .C??i?*m.?"***r  *"  *^J'»  "^  ^^^^  anhjeeta.  Upon  the  whote.  It  U 
faJ^«- IS"*"  little  volume  will  be  found  a  usefol  addition  t£th«  atotkoT books 

Similar  booka.  on  Birds.  Fishes.  Rep'tOei.  Ic.  are  In  preparation. 


XXL 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  RUSSELL, 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  late  Head 
Master  of  CharUr-UouM  SohooL  Prioe  U.  Sd*  Bound 
in  Cloth. 

ko  language  can  be  more  nmple  and  inteUigtble  than  that  in  which  tb* 
Rqlcs  of  this  Oraramar  are  expressed,  and  the  heaviness  of  a  dull  txvatiae  is  » 
lieved  by  pecAsioQAl  ^ueriea  front  the  PupiU  Tha  eotUtrueUott  of  Sentence,  aai 
the  force  of  the  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  are  lUustratrd  l^  examplea  fam 
the  Knglish  Bible  i  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tone  of  the  work  >•  cbeerM 
Emphasis  is  treated  very  pertpieuoualy ;  and  the  Grammar  closes  with  ouiat  naeiu 
QoMtioaa  oo  tha  Rulea. 

xxn. 

OUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.  By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 
Price  Ten  Pekcb. 

A  comprehensive  Manaal  of  the  leading  fWcta  {n  this  branch  of  E4n«tw% 
carefully  condensed  from  the  best  eottrees.  It  also  eomprises  Tables  of  the  SiH^ 
Uotts  and  Heighta  of  the  Prinelpal  Monntalna.  and  of  the  Lengtka  of  the  Prineipu 
Rlvats,  a  Map  of  tha  Workl,  Five  olbtr  Maps«  a  nd  Four  PlatM  of  Ooo^oineo. 

XXHL 

^^IS^A^^!^^  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  GEORGE 
HOGARTH.    Prioe  FiFTBBif  Pbwcb. 

The  leading  events  of  English  Hlstoiy  an  rabted  with  eimnlfeitT.  aal 
their  connexion  traced  with  clearness.    The  ni^rratives  ace  ooaAned  lo  the 


meraoruble  and  important  evonU ;  and  those  circumstances  particularly  maA- 
which  have  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  British  system  of  govrraiL-ot.  T^ 
work  IS  iUustrated  with  nunwroos  Engravinga  of  Costamas.  Viewa.  &«. 

XXIV. 

OUTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY.  By  the  Rer.  B  AR- 
TON  BOUCHIER.  With  Maps  and  Views.  Prioe  Ovb 
Shilling. 

•iL*^**-!i'*i**  !^^^*  }^^  »^*^'*'.  ^  eomiaetieed  with  Ch«  eartiect  timet  ^ 
?f15rH;S?±"SI?y*  lu  rr,**^  i^c*vUilation  and  nower.  untU  thTeil^ti? 
SLa^I^iJUS"  !f*  **r*^  ^^  Aletauder.  It  i«  ealeitUW  to  form  a  pleasing  aai 
MerUl  introduction  for  young  readers,  to  a  histoty  of  larger  extent  i  and  B«r 
?I"*'r.i*'  y«y»  may  find  Interest  in  Its  penual.  and  iteallto  mind  the  i^^SlS 
tSiTubSS;  Jei^lh  «*^!:?r**»f  •>  eountk--  th*  land  of  the  poet,  the  hiJ^t 
the  sculptor,  aad  the  «age."  A  map  of  (hfe«,  and  a  Pta%  o/Mmu  and  its  ev^ 
tons,  an  added,  togetlief  With  engravings  of  Delphi  and  ParSaasus,  and  ^  the  P.r. 
thenon.  And  at  the  end  of  tha  book  aM  Questions  to  each  chapter  for  the 
natioD  of  pupila,  " 

XXV. 

OUTLINES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
GARTH.    Price  Tki*  Pkwck. 


By  GEORGE  HO- 


»  »^J'^*i*  •■*  popnUr  epitome  of  the  Hltloiy  of  th«  Rbe.  Ptoereat.  aty 
Ml  of  the  Itoman  rimjrfre.  A  Is  embellished  with  »  handidow  WatSafcia^ 
Trttunph.  ftikl  nolMroui  Flganw  of  Cotttunel.  ftd.     ™"'~°*  "»"*  '^  ■  *^»* 

XXVI. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
HALL,  M.A.,  King  8  CoDege,  London.  Price  Tmv  Pkncx. 

An  elementary  Work,  Intended  to  Inslnici.  !h  (he  suUtmo  fhaU  of  A»troi»»r 
those  Who  arauniieq«iiinte«l#ilh  Mathematical  teaaottlagt  add  to^JSi^S 
them,  la  .ft«!««U»r  Ungaage.  the  mHneipal  pheaoflMM  of  uS  Hettvow.  tb^lZ 
sons  are  iUustrate<l  by  nomaroua  Engravings.  ^^     •w^o- 

XXVIL 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.   With  tuany  Ewciutinw 
Niw  Edition,  Now  rsady.    Priot  Otn  SRiLLiiro. 

The  principles  of  this  beauUfhl  and  hnportant  science  ai«  exphdoed  in  a  dear 
and  shnnle  manner,  so  as  to  render  fhe  acquiaUion  of  them  oomparativ^v  ^ 
The  book  la  Wiiatnted  by  ntMneiOns  cattof  th.  dllferMi  pSteTSSLT^ 
!?*  ***t,!f*^PJ?'  ''i?*"  ?^ble,  ara  seleeted  ftosa  our  own  WudlowSi  «  6« 

A  Glossary  of  moat  of  tho  tef»i  osttolly  omt&yed  It  Miblolaed.  >i2i««  ?^I^ 
batlMlLlitof  tho  iiim«lrfWirt«it^wilCTSl^^  ^^ 


XXVIII. 
EASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY  MATTERS,  for  th*  Use 

^J«'~S^^??^*',J?**^^''«'^^**«»'  Price Oifm8H,r 

Liifo,  Bound  in  cloth. 

Many,  even  of  what  are  called  the  educated  elataaa.  mram  m.  —j.v  t^^r^  . 
Of  arionaous.  and  praetteaUy  misehletoS^wJorSSi  5SJS  ^^  Sl'^SS?' 
dices  any  one  may  liave  casually  imbibed.  ar«  onra  Wto^M^tStt  J*^ 
life  when  he  imagines  his  cdwitlon  to  be  completerin  Uib  SST^  *  '^'^ 
been  taken  tf  convey  elementary  knowledge  ft  Mch  ilfflSui  Uali^iw*  ^ 
hoped,  these  Lessons  wlU  he  found  easUv  fntelliaibL  av!«^.llfi?^?^*  *^  ^  ' 
orJulary  ajlv.ntages  in  point  of  edu^U^TSd^S^n^li^t^Si^^ 

XXIX. 

INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.    A  Book  for  CH- 
dren.    With  many  Enoiutiwos.    Price  Oifi  Smtti»t 

We  m^  leAra  many  naefhl  let«>na  llroa  fho  Hlitorr  of  laa^ta «  *^  i. 
observing  their  habits^  we  ahaU  find  that  thay  iS  mlSnnmLJSVtL^Jl 
qualHiea.  Though  thiy  are aiaonnt  tha  Maallaat  of  OovTmSJ^mZT ^ 
and  wiadotn  viaibly  shine  forth  In  SCm.  niHJrrtiM^ftSrtSSSi 
^^iX  *^°'*  '^  '^^  ■"'*  ^^  Creator,  who  formed  them  ^oi^ 
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XXX. 

PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and  Old.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  6.  KEENS,  M.A.  With  Eighteen  Illuatratlve  En* 
oRAViNos.    Price  Onb  SHiLtmo* 

TheM  Fables  an,  m  they  profcM  to  be,  taken  finom  the  Persian ;  but  some 
lilterticf  hAve  been  taken  In  the  tiantlatlon,  b>  adapting  the  colloquiet  nnd  in* 
eidenta  to  out  own  notions  and  usiges ;  the  same  libefty,  in  (act.  which  the  Per< 
sian  aathors  have  made  nse  of  in  embellishing  tlie  stories.  They  were  first  col> 
]«cted  for  the  amusement  of  the  .translator's  own  children*  and*  as  they  answer 
that  porpoM,  may,  it  b  presnmed«  be  found  useful  and  pleasing  to  others. 

XXXI. 

SACRED  POEMS,  for  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS. 
By  Mrs.  WEST,  Author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man. 
Second  Edition.    Price  U.  Cd. 

In  this  little  Volume  of  Saeted  Poetryt  the  writer  has  adopted  the  order  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  Ser\'ices  appointed  for  every  Sunday  and  Holiday  in  the  year, 
commencing  with  the  Pint  Sunday  in  Advent.  At  the  head  of  each  poem  is 
mentiooed  that  portion  of  the  day's  service  to  which  the  composition  more  par- 
ticularly relates ;  and.  in  many  of  the  instances,  the  Author  has  thus  shown  the 
reftxenee  of  the  Ck>Ueet  to  the  Epistle  and  Oo«p<d,  or  to  the  Lessons,  according  to 
the  design  of  the  Church  in  their  appointment. 

XXXII. 

DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  PSALMS.  WithEN- 
OAATixos.    Price  Sixpence. 

The  object  of  this  little  Manual  is  twofold :  first,  to  provide  onr  yonng 
Bchfllars.  In  vrery  rank  of  life,  with  pm^retsive  Lessons  from  that  Holy  Book } 
and  seoondbr.  to  supply  devotional  exercises  to  Christians  of  every  a^e.  It  is  in- 
tended aa  a  help  in  Uie  school-room,  in  the  closet,  and  at  fiunily  worship. 

J.  £•  T. 

XXXIII. 

HINTS  for  the  FORMATION  and  MANAGEMENT  of 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  B7  the  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM. 
M«A.,  Secretary  to  the  National  School  Society.  Price 
Two  Shillings. 

So  mnch  rariety  exists  in  the  character  and  ctrenmstances  of  Sunday-schools 
that  it  is  hardly  noesible  to  lay  down  any  nUes  respecting  them.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  fUnush  a  variety  of  praetiod  hints,  calculated  to  show  the  points 
ehiefly  requiring  attention  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  suggesting  methods 
in  which  common  diffieiiltieft  may  be  overcome.  The  plans  given  in  this  work  are 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  promise  sneoast  wherever  they  are  fidrly  applied, 
and  time  it  given  ror  due  triaL    * 

XXXIV. 

A  POCKET  MANUAL  fcr  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HULL,  MA.  Price  If.  3rf. 

Of  the  suggestions  hers  offered,  some  of  them  are  general.  Involving  prin. 
ciples  which  are  spplieabla  to  all  teachers,  in  whatsoever  Sunday-school  they 
may  be  engaged ;  whilst  others  relate  to  the  mechanical  practices  and  arrange- 
menu,  which,  for  the  sake  of  time,  order,  &e.,  are  pursued  in  particular  Schools, 
and  may  be  retained  or  oancelled,  as  they  are  found  to  agree  oe  disagree  with 
the  plans  eetabUsbed  in  any  particular  institntion. 

XXXV, 

ADVICE. to  TEACHERS  of  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  in 
connexion  with  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
MEDLEY,  M.A.    Price  Sixpsnck. 

My  object,  in  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  is  to  strengthen  yonr  sense  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  your  offic*,  and  to  show  you  how  it  may  be  per- 
formed  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the  everlasting  good  oCthe  Children  in  the 
School,  aa  well  aa  to  your  own  soUd  and  lasting  hapirinesf. 
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S"ACREDw  MINSTRELSY;'  • 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OP  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  ADMIRED 

SACRED  MUSIC, 

OF  THE  GREATEST  MASTERS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS ; 

ARRAHCID  At 

•  ■ 

SOLOS,  DUETS,  TRIOS,  &c,,  and  with  ACCOMPANIMENTS  fou  thb  PIANO-FORTE  oa  ORGAN. 


This  work  will  comprise  such  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
Enf^lish,  German,  and  Italian  schools,  as  are  calculated  for 
social  purposes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  either  alto- 
gether unknown  in  this*  country,  or  are  comparatively  inac- 
cessible, from  the  magnitude  and  consequent  cost  of  the* 
volumes  which  contain  them,  and  useless  to  most  persons, 
from  the  impracticable  shape  in  which  they  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  great  length,  also,  to  which  some  Anthems,  and 
all  Motets,  Masses,  &c.,  extend,  and  the  many  voices  they 
commonly  recjuiro,  render  them  often  inconvenient  for  use  as 
chamber  music,  however  proper  they  may  be  for  the  service  of 
the  churches  for  which  tney  wer^  written.  From  these,  and 
oUier  sources,  select  portions,  suited  to  the  object  in  view,  are 
re-arranged:  but  each  composition,  in  itself,  constitutes  a  com- 
plete whole.  Occasionally,  entire  works,  of  moderate  length, 
including  some  new  compositions,  will  appear  in  the  Sacrbd 

MlNSTRKLSY. 

The  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  our  existing  collections  of 
Sacred  Music,  renders  the  present  undertaking  particularly 
desirable;  compositions  of  this  class,  could  they  be  procured 
m  a  familiar  form,  and  on  reasonable  terms,  would  sharo  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  which  is  now  almost  whdly  bestowed 
on  works  of  a  secular  kind.  These  desiderata  it  is  intended  to 
supply,  and  thus  place  within  reach  of  famihcs,  and  of  amateurs 
unaccustomed  to  playing   from    score,  reallv  good,    practical 


music,— -classical,  yet  not  labonously  and  uselessly  learned,- 
in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  will  deter  none  firnn  becoming 
purchasers. 

Eadi  Monthly  Part  will  contain  from  Four  to  Six,  or  mon 
Pieces  of  Music,  varying  in  number  according  to  their  length, 
together  with  literary  and  biographical  notices  of  the  compegerSk 
and  of  the  authors  of  the  poetry  adapted,  and  wUl  consist  of 
twenty  pages,  music  folio  size.  The  work  is  printed  on  a  supe 
nor  paper,  and  sold  for  Eiohtebn-pbncb  each  Monthly  Part 

No.  I.  Contains  :— 

1.  Air  ........   O  Come,  let  ta  Wonhiv,  and  fiUl  dawn    Hawdel. 

2.  Antiibu..  . . .  Prepare  ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord Micbael  Wis 

3.  Anthem Behold!  1  bring  you  glad  Tidings    ;. . .   Dm.  Gksikx. 

A  n,t.i>-r««*     f/foift  Blessed  the  man,  hofe    more  thanxn 

4.  (^ARTETT.  .  I  6l^M«i/ }  RiCBISI. 

5.  Sacred  Sono   The  Lord,  the  Almighty  Monarch,  spake    BssTBony. 

.6.  Aia Eternal  RnUr  of  the  Skies «....   Mozabt. 

7.  Solo,  (M.S.)  Hear  my  Praye" ••••.. D&.  Durcis. 

No.  II. 

]•  Trio In  God's  Namevill  Ir^otee,,. Purcell. 

2.  Duet Of  Stars  how  fairest Hatdx. 

3.  Antiifm  ....    0  come  hither  and  hee^ktm.    ..........   Narks. 

4.  Duet O  Hold  thou  me  up Marcemo. 

5.  Sacred  Sono  Yon  Abbey  Bell,  so  f All  and  swelling  . .   Nevkjmm 

6.  Ciioqa'l  ....   Come,  0  come,  with  Sacred  iMys  ......  HisaiL. 


FRENCH    CLASS    BOOKS, 

SDlTXn  BY 

L.  T-  VENTOUILLAC, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  TO  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE; 

Or,  first  FRENCH  READING  BOOK 

Contaimng  Rules  and  Exercises  on  Pronunciation ;  Principles 
of  Translation,  with  Exercises  for  Translating  French  into 
English ;  and  a  Lexicon  of  Words,  including  irregular  Verbs, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  Dictionary  hitherto  published  ■ 

Price  Z$.  6d, 

IL 

LIVRE  DE  CLASSR 

This  work,  which  is  intended  as  a  Reading-Book  for  the  Upper 
Classes  in  Schools,  as  well  as  for  Private  Students,  will  consist 
of  several  books  of  Anacharsk  and  of  TSlSmaqtte,  followed  bv 
copious  extracts  from  the  best  French  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries:  to  these  will  be  added  specimens  of 
French  Poetry,  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  French  Versi- 
fication, and  followed  by  a  Lexicon  of  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  the  book.    In  the  Notes,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured, 


not  only  to  explain  difficult  phrases,  but  by  frequently  quotiK 
the  original  passages  which  the  French  writers  have  imitated 
from  the  Ancients,  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between  French 
and  Classical  Literature. — Jn  the  Press.  - 

nL 
MORCEAUX  D'HISTOIRE. 

This  little  work  consists  of  Extracts  from  the  best  Frenji 
Historians,  such  as  Bossttei,  Montesmdeu,  RolHn,  BaftUiWit 
Vertot,  HSnault^  St.  Rial,  Sismondi,  Mignei,  Sec.  The  h«r 
torical  information  which  this  work  affords,  the  various  styles* 
composition  it  exhibits,  and  the  unexceptionable  character  of « 
contents,  fender  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Price  Zs.  6d, 

IV. 

FRENCH   POETRY,   with  ENGLISH 

NOTES. 

For  the  use  of  the  Junior  Pupils  in  King's  CoUege-Schotli 
A  NEW  Edition,  with  Additions.    2^. 


The  ahovo  Works  are  used  in  King's  College- School,  London. 


